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SPAIN 


Catalonia. In 1930 there were 60,083 looms, including 5,820 automatic, 
and 19,489 lace and knitting looms ; in woollen manufactures there are 
6,700 looms with 274,800 spindles. There are in Spain about 165 paper 
mills, making writing, printing, packing and cigarette paper. There are 29 
glass-making factories. 

In the Spanish fisheries the most important catches are those of sardines, 
tunny fish, and cod. The total production of the tishiug industry amounted 
in 1931 to 309,378 tons, representing a value of 265,801,643 pesetas. 

Commerce. 

Imports and exports (in thousands of pesetas, gold) ; — 


ar j 

Imports 

Exports 

>6 

2,153,521 

1,605,588 

27 

i 2,585,521 

1,895,281 

>8 

3,004,991 

2,183,478 

29 

j 2,737,048 

2,112,949 


Imports j 

Exports 

1 

2.447,533 I 

2,456,754 

1,175,899 ; 

990,309 

975,712 

742,314 


The foreign trade was distributed as follows in regard to classes of 
commodities ; — 


Haw material 
Manufactured goods 
Foodstuffs . 

All other . 

' Pesetas(gold)| Pesetas (gold) 

. ! 442,090,4(17 i 361,486,520 

. . 559,706,193 1 416,462,780 

. 1 170,879,524 . 194,276,170 

i . 3,222,794 1 3,486,143 

’ Pesetas (gold) 
'1 161,817.589 

136,580,478 
j 658,959.065 
;| 32,952,056 

Pesetas (gold) 
107,459,556 
115,742,185 
i 514.542,584 
4,569,396 

Total 

. j 1,175,898,918 973,711,628 

!j 990,309,188 1 

742,318,671 


two years ; — 


DescriptH'ii 


Stone, minerals, glassware and i 

pottery 1 

Metals and their naanufactures 
Drugs and chemical products . 
Cotton and its manufactures . 

Other vegetable fibres and manu- 
factures (including Packing) 
Wool& hair & tneir manntactures 
SSilk and its manufactures 
Paper and its applications . . | 

Timber and its manufactures . . j 

Animals and their products . . ^ 

Machinery, vehicles and vessels . ■ 

Alimentary substances, including i 
gram, sugar, wine, &c. . . \ 

Various 

Gold (bar and coin) 

Silver 

T 'bacco (special) 


Pesetas | 
(gold) 

156,430,691 

70,828,667 

104.150,902 

143 ; 820,179 

26,941,936 

15,929,327 

28,851,795 

37,724,745 

61,453,159 

3S,84«,09fi 

lS8,969,934j 

170.879,524] 
33,338,596; 
108,2991 
316,881 : 
37,309,187' 


120,512,278, 69,699,579 | 
44,567,953!! 54,252,741 
136,814,435!' 41,014,323 
113,615,077. ! 29,917,122 


24,457.580 • 
13,958,^.41 i 
24,377.576 
30.076,2«3 ' 
4 s, 0SS,0.'2 ‘ 
34,490,541 i 
123,351,167' 


4,383,983 ! 
6,175,766 
3,419,181 I 
7,572,622 ’ 
45,999,952 i 
31,444,596 I 
4,679,168 I 


194.276,170.1 658,959,065 
2,,972,.5S3; 3,523,142 ' 

■0,S0o;i 25,333,490 
19^913 j 3,932,867 , 

472, 367 ; 1,591 I 


Pesetas 

(gold) 

44,986,316 

38,276,891 

58,150,293 

24,375,341 

3,549,985 

5,438,765 

2,297,224 

7,001,692 

34,871,833 

19,959,864 

3,038,404 

514,542.584 

1,796,248 

227,874 

3,704,481 

95,826 


,1,175,598,918 975,711,628!^ 990,309,188 742,313,671 
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In 1932 the total value of wine exported was Pts. (gold) 46,381,000. 

The following table shows the distribution of the commerce of Spain 
(general and special imports, and general exports) in 1931 and 1932, in 
thousands of pesetas ; — 


Country 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


1,000 Pesetas 1,000 Pesetas 

1,000 Pesetas 

1,000 Pesetas 


(gold) 

(gold) 

(gold) 

(gold) 

United States . 

201,285 ! 

161,116 

73,947 

52,272 

United Kingdom 

132,178 i 

104,217 

237,022 

191,820 

Germany . 

146,689 

100,908 

87,160 

66,379 

France 

106,754 

75,094 

196,092 

136,367 

Ai^entins Republic . 

. 35,306 

59,304 

55,550 

38,975 

Italy .... 

40,523 

33,976 

6T.416 

29,082 

India .... 

. — 

29,774 

— 

180 

Russia 

. — 

27,850 

— 

3S5 

Sweden 

. 1 33,635 

26,692 

7,707 

11,089 

Philippine Islands 

. 1 — 

24,519 

— 

2,847 

Egypt .... 

. — 

23,346 

__ 

313 

Holland 

, — 

23,195 

— 

32,373 

Belgium 

. ’ — 

21,62«*. 

— 

30,935 

Other countries . 

. j 479,628 

204.095 

205,415 

149,297 

The customs receipts and post dues 

in 1931 

amounted to 

617,971,892 


pesetas, and in 1932 to 655,418,401. 


The quantity and value of wine imported into the United Kingdom 
from Spain were as follows for five years (Board of Trade Returns) ; — 



1923 

1929 

1930 1 

1931 

1932 

Quantity (gallont}) . 
Value 

2,514,513 i 
709,186 1 

2,684,160 

786,617 

j 3, 60-1, 113 1 

1 777,105 ! 

2,976,949 

025,255 

2,399,046 

690,281 

Besides wine, the following 

were the leading imports from Spain into the 

United Kingdom in the two years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1931 1 

1932 

- 

1931 

1 1932 

; 


£ 1 


£ 

£ 

Iron ore . 

785,459 

667,389 

Oranges 

4,612.963 

3 441,361 

Zinc, crude . . [ 

9,775 ! 

— 

Raisins 

276,565 

243,114 

Pyrites . 

265,185 ! 

245,877 : 

Esparto, &e 

, 176,721 

188,955 

Copper ore . . • 

319,844 . 

159,226 1 

Onions 

; 844,726 

; 763,191 

Quicksilver . . i 

125,682 i 

134,708 i 

Grapes . 

1 684,191 

! 663,192 

Lead, pig and sheet . 

184,492 ' 

77,164 !. 

Rice 

293,430 

, 304,094 


The chief British exports to Spain in 1932 were machinery, of the value 
of 410,385f. ; iron and steel manufactures, 322,9721. ; coal, 947,4371., 
ammonium sulphate, 693,0731. ; cotton piece goods, 38,1501. ; motor 
vehicles, 316,0931. 

Total trade between Spain and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1929 

1930 

1931 . 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Spain into U. Eaugdom . 
Exports to Spain from U. Kingdora 
Re-exports to Spam from U. Kingdom : 

19,074 

12,055 

486 

16,638 

9,335 

527 

14,248 

5,294 

222 

12,501 

5.224 

354 

11,275 

4,494 

214 
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SWEDEN 


Eeligion and Education. 

The mass of the population belong to the Lutheran Protestant Church, 
recognized as the State religion. There are 12 bishoprics (Uppsala being the 
metropolitan see) and 2,573 parishes at the beginning of 1933. At the 
census of 1920, the number of ‘ Evangelical Lutherans ’ was returned at 
5,880,941, the Protestant Dissenters numbering. Baptists, 7,265, and 
Methodists, 5,452. Of other creeds, there were 3,425 Roman Catholics 
(under a Vicar Apostolic resident at Stockholm), 6,469 Jews, and 937 others. A 
few civil disabilities attach to those not of the national religion. The clergy 
are chiefly supported from the parishes and the proceeds of the Church lands. 

The Kingdom has two universities, at Uppsala (founded in 1477) and 
Lund (founded in 1668), the former having 3,182 and the latter 2,871 
students in the autumn of 1933. There are also a State faculty of medicine 
in Stockholm (founded in 1810), with 832 students, and private universities 
in Stockholm (founded in 1877), pliilosophical and law faculties, with 
1,516 students, and Goteborg (founded in 1889), philosophical faculty, with 
350 students. In Stockholm and Goteborg there are also academies of 
commerce. In 1932 there were 136 public secondary schools, with 39,084 
pupils ; 55 people’s high schools, 5,298 pupils ; 2 high and 8 elementary 
technical schools, about 4,000 pupils; military schools, navigation schools, 
agricultural schools, veterinary and other special schools ; besides institutions 
and schools for the deaf mutes and the blind. Public elementary instruction is 
gratuitous and compulsory (since 1842), and children not attending schools 
under the supervision of the Government must furnish proofs of having been 
privately educated. The school age is 7 to 14 years. In 1932 there were in 
the elementary schools, 28,414 teachers and 663,969 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice is entirely independent of the Government. 
Two functionaries, the Justitie-Kansler, or Chancellor of Justice, and the 
Jnstitie-Ombudsman, or Attorney-General, exercise a control over the admini- 
stration. The former, appointed by the King, acts also as a counsel for the 
Crown ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Diet, has to extend a 
general supervision over all the courts of law. Since 1915 thue is a Militie- 
Ombudsman, also appointed by the Diet, exercising a control over the 
militarj' laws. The Kingdom, which possesses one Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, is divided (beginning of 1933) into 3 high court districts and 207 district 
courts divisions, of which 88 are urban districts and 119 country districts. 

In town these district courts (or courts of first instance) are held by the 
burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country by a judge and 12 jurors — 
mostly peasant proprietors — the judge alone deciding, unless the jurors 
nnanimou-ly differ from him, when their decision prevails. In Sweden trial 
by jury only exists for affairs of the liberty of the Press. 

Fiaance. 

Revenue and Expenditure for six years are shown as follows ( 18 T 6 kronor 


Year 

Revenue 

Expendituir" 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

192S/29 : 

1929/30 

1930/31 

£ 

43,307.300 

45,047,709 

40,278,991 

£ 

43,590,110 

44,662.532 

45,072,116 

'1931/32 , 

, 1932/33 
1933/34* 

£ 

48,387,698 

68,835,492 

57,ij00,000 

£ 

\ 49,386,662 

! 58,758,286 

57,000,000 


1 Estimates. 
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The budget of revenue and expenditure for tbe budget year July 1, 
1933-June 30, 193i, was as follows : — 


Bxpexditurk 


Revbnue 


(a) State rerenuea : 
Taxes : 

Capitation tax 
Tax on incomes and 
property, izc. 
S'accesaion duty and 
other stamp-duties 
M'>tor-car duty . 
Customs 

Excise on spirits, 
malt and tobacco 
Miscellaneous . 

(b) Ket receipti from 

productive funds 
of the State : 
Business of the 
State : 

Railways 

Fusts, telegraphs 
and telephones . 
Waterfall works . 
Dotiialns 
Others . 

Interest on shares in 
the Luos&avaara- 
Knrunavaai'a Co., 
Ltd. 

fnter-.^t on shaves 
in the Swedish 
Tobacco Monopoly 
Co., Ltd. 

Interest on out- 
standing loans 
Interest on fund 
of excise duty on 
spirits . 

(c) Sharesin theprofite 
oj Bank of Sweden 

Revenues of th'^ 
Swedish ?»ational 
Debt . 

(d) Capital assets taken 

into use. 

(«) Loans . 

Total revenue 




Ordinary 
expenses ; 

Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 

Total 

Kronor 

(a) Actual 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

1,000,000 

Roval Household. 

1,302.650 

329,350 

1,632,000 


Justice 

9,422,764 

2,876.636 

12,299,400 

133,600,000 

Foreign Affairs . 

3 962.000 

2,523,400 

6,485,400 


Defence 

90,950,059 

11,939,641 , 

102,889,700 

52,000,000 

Interior 

47,029,M0 

74,149,630 ' 

121,179,500 

72,000,000 

Comoiunications. 

21.205,100 

64,147,000 

85,442,100 

117,000,000 

Finance 

38,047,500 

8,057,200 

46,104,700 


Education and 




228,500,000 

Ecclesiastical 




21,800,081 

Affairs 

97.402,204 

48,687,896 

146.090,100 


Agneulture 

13,843.360 

33,573,640 

47,417,000 


Commerce . 

9.451,700 

1,842,200 

11,293,900 


Pensions 

9,131,802 ' 

21,381.098 

30,512,900 


1 Expenses for the 





; Diet, &C. . 

— 

— 

4,055,000 

3,000,000 1 Interest on the 



1 


i national debt . 

— 

— 

103,968,600 

42,000,000 

; Unexpected ex* 




17,000,000 

i uenses 


— 

1,000,000 

3,5o0,000 


1 



30,00(' 


To be paiil -Aith | 





other 





revenues 


100 

(fe) Improvement of 





State property 

Kronor 

Kronor 



and reduction of 





debt : ; 




11,595,000 

Business of the ' 





Stare . . - i 

78,841,000 

4,000,000 

82,841,000 

15,0S«3,900 

Loan Fundsof the i 





State . 

21,700,000 

2,755,C00 

21,456,000 


Amortization of 




950,000 

the national debt 

— 

32,549,600 

32,549,600 


Fund of excise 




27,000,000 

duty on spirits . 


[ 21,000 

21,000 

12,100,000 

Fuml for advance" 





to the Public 




1.533,819 

Treasury . 

150,102,400 

— 

150,102,400 

250,643,400 





1,010,339,300 

Total expenditure 

- 

- 

1.010,339,300 


On December 31, 1933, the public liabilities of the Kingdom, contracted 
principally for productive purposes (railways. Ac. ), were as follows : — 

Kronor , Kronor 

Funded loan of 1886 with 31 int. 42,928,000 i Funded loan of 1890 with SJ int. 9,208,889 

, 1887' ,, 3,'„ „ 83.689,360 „ „ 1891 „ 3 „ 16,878,600 

„ 1888 „ 3 ,, 24,133,111 „ „ 1899 „ SJ „ 21,653,640 

1 Theae bonds may be redeemed bv the National Debt Foird at six months’ notice. 
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PREFACE 

A Statesiiax surveying the \\'orld at the end of the first quarter 
of 1934 would he struck by the fact that an increasing number of 
countries is being ruled by Dictators, and that many countries have 
so changed their constitution as to grant enlarged powers to the 
Executive. On matters such as these the Statesman's Yeak-Boos, 
in accordance with its traditions, piasses no opinion. Its task is merelv 
faithfully to register the facts as they are, and this it has attempted 
to do to the best of its ability. Where constitutional changes have 
been made since the last issue of the Year-Book, they will be found 
duly noted under the countries concerned. Apart from that every 
section has been thoroughly revised so as to bring the information 
and the figures completely up-to-date. In a good many cases it has 
been possible to incorporate trade returns for 1933 and budget estimates 
for 1934-35, either in the book itself, or in the Additioifs and Cor- 
rections .at the beginning of the volume. 

It only remains for the Editor to express his warm thanks to the 
many friends of the Year-B<iok .all over the world, whose assistance 
has considerablv lightened his'labonrs! 

M. E. 

SxATESJLaN’s Year-Book Office, 

Macmillan- & Co,, Ltd., 

St. Martin’s Street, 

London, 'W.C. 2. 

March 31, 1934. 



METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Metric measures most commonly found in statistical returns, witli 
e'l^uivalents ; — 


Length. 

Surface Measure. 

Centimetre ... 

... 0 39 inch 

Square metre 

10 '26 sq. feet 

Metre ... 

... 39 '37 inches 

Hectare 

2 '47 acres 

Kilometre 

... 0‘621 mile 

Sipuare kilometre ... 

0'3S6 sq. mUe 

Liquid 

Mea.sure. 

Dry Measure. 

Litre ... 

... 1 '76 pints 

Litre 

0'91 quart 

Hectolitre 

22 gallons 

Hectolitre ... 

2 '75 bushels 

■Weight— 

Avoirdupois. 

Weight— 

Trot. 

Gramme 

... 15'42 grains 

Gramme 

15 '42 grains 

Kilogramme ... 

... 2 '205 pounds 

Kilogramme 

32 '15 ounces, 
2'68 pounds 

Quintal 

220 '46 pounds 


Ton 

•2204 '6 pounds 



BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



Length. ■ 

W eight. 

1 foot 

1 yard 

1 mile 

0'3048 metre : 1 ounce 

... ... 0'91439 metre 1 1 lb. ... 

... 1 '6093 kilometres ! 1 cwt. 

j 1 ton . . . 

28 '350 grammes 
... 0 '4535 kilogrammes 
... 50 '8022 kilogrammes 
1,016 kilogrammes 

Ld 

juiD Measure. ; Surface Measure. 

1 pint 

1 gallon 

1 quarter 

0'568 litre ■ i foot 

... ... 4 ’5 459 litres | \ gq, yard 

... 2 '909 hectolitres ! j acre'" 

1 1 sq. mile 

...9 2903 sq. decimetres 

0 '836 sq. metres 
... 0'40468 hectare 

... 2 '589 sq. kilometres 
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IL— WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 


The following table shows the world’s production of petroleum for 2 years, in tons:— 


Country 

1032 

1033 






Tons 

Tons 

United States 





107,112 7d5 

122,795.016 

Russia (inch Sakhaline) 





21.3SS 420 

21,440,000 

Venezuela .... 





17.0S5 27S 

16 550.944 

Rumania .... 





7.350,321 

7.400,000 

Persia ..... 





6.446.0(55 

7,044,169 

Dutch East Indies 





4,697.748 

5,460.411 

Mexico ..... 





4,403,012 

4,554,650 

Colombia .... 





2,244.730 

1,502,526 

Argentina .... 





1.803,865 

1,011.808 

Tnnidad .... 




. 

1,3.3.256 

1,. 309, 725 

Peru 





1 356.200 

1.907,480 

India ..... 





1.228,016 

1,263,347 

Poland 





557,800 

550.1)73 

Borneo (Sarawak) . 





527,080 

.326,923 

Egypt 





248.910 

227,353 

Japan 




. 

•25.3,237 

334,286 

Ecuador .... 





215.618 

222,225 

Germany .... 





214,252 

232,089 

Iraq .... 





171,429 

171,429 

Canada 





144,440 

154,276 

France . ... 





71,020 

78,357 

Other countries 





C0,S85 

61,714 

Total . 





170.225.976 

105,810 511 


III.— WORLD PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The following table gives an estimate of the world’s production of pig iron and steel 
for 3 years (in thousands of tons of 1.010 kilos) : — 


United Star 
Great Britain 
1 ranee 
Belgium 
Luveinburg 
Italy . 
.'jwerien 
Germany 
Czechoslovak 
roiami . 

Jipari . 

India . 

The Saar 

Total (incl' 
countr.es) 


Pig iron 

Steel 

. 

1931 

103*2 

1033 

1931 

1932 

1033 

1 l>,3-3 

S.674 

13,*‘45 

2.5,030 

13,500 

23,070 

1 3,77.3 

3.5« J 

4,100 

5,203 

5.257 

(■,08'i 

I'C.s 

5.44-^ 

6,265 

7,097 

5.550 

6,485 

1 3 1 '0 

2.730 

2.705 

3 0,3 

2,764 

2,655 

g L'l'" 


1,845 

2,002 

l,f-25 

1,^05 


480 

550 

1,430 

1 Sb'J 

1,760 

i 411 

2bU 

205 

530 

517 

580 

1 j.064 

3,S71 

5.135 ‘ 

8,136 

5,676 

7.430 

j 1,146 

443 

540 ' 

1,400 

Od)l 

750 

3tl 

I'D 

3:o j 

i,o:o 

.541 

S20 

1 4..S-2 


7,000 I 

5,333 

5.701 

6,:00 

1 135,5 

1 517 

1,900 1 

i,S34 

O ■^.lo 

2,200 

1 1 u. 2 

010 

925 

025 

570 

GOO 

j 

1.327 

1,500 

1 513 

1,440 

1,635 

54.S42 

30,244 

45,643 1 

OS.llM 

40,^36 

60,175 
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IV.-WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COCOA. 

The following table shows the world production and consumption of cocoa for several 
years : — 




Tear 




Production 

Consumption 







Metric tons 

Metric tons 

. 






76,933 

73,352 

1905 . 






144, 4S1 

143,571 

1910 . 






■218,490 

•203,408 

. 






512,736 

508,100 

19.-.0 . 






512,109 

501.600 

1931 . 






522,893 

533,400 

1032 . 






534,204 

518,300 

19S3 . 






560,159 

521,100 


V. -WORLD PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


Tlie folicwing table shows the extent of the world's iircduction of "old for 5 yoars 



(Millions of £ sterling) 


1929 

1930 

1031 

1932 

1033 

South Africa , 

44-2 

45*5 

4*) 2 

40-1 

4'h9 

hhudesia 

2 4 

2-4 

2*3 

2-5 

0 Y 

West Africa . 

0*9 

1-0 

1-1 

1-3 

1-4 

Canada .... 

S 2 

9-0 

11-4 

12 -^' 

12-4 

Australia ... 

1-S 


2-5 



Xew Zealand . 

0-5 

0*5 


U-7 

0-7 

India ...... 

1-5 

1-4 

1-4 

1'4 

1-4 

Other parts of Butish Empire 

0-4 

0-3 

0-7 

0 9 

1-3 

Total for Emidre 

59*9 

t; 2 -i 

66-1 

Tl "8 

70-2 

Cnited States . , . . 

8*7 

S-9 

9 4 

0-4 

OT 

IMpxico .... 

2 \S 

2 ‘S 

2 6 

2 -.> 

0 ~ 

Colombia ..... 

0-2 

0-7 

0-8 

1*1 

1-4 

Rpst of South America . 

1-7 

1-7 

1-6 

2-0 

2'0 

Japan .... 

1 1*5 

1-7 

i-S 

I'S 

1*0 

Ivussia .... 

; 4-2 

6 T 


S 5 

lO'O 

Other Countries .... 

1 3-S 

1 

4*5 

5‘3 

5’4 

c. 2 

World Total . . . . 

■ S2S 

SS'5 


102 ‘5 

103-5 

Percentage of British Empire . 

70 

1 ■ 

70 2 

... 

TO 0 

6T'8 
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VI.-WORLD COTTON STATISTICS. 


The followmc; table ?bows worlii proiluctioa of cotton (C S. figures in bales of oOO lbs., 
other countnes in bales of 47S lb> )' — 


- 

1931-32 

1952-33 

1933-34 

Egypt 




1.307 

1,038 

1,7S4 

India . 




3,33t 

4,100 

4,320 

China. 




1.100 

1,871 

1,950 

Brazil. 





293 

525 

U.S.S.R. . 




1,S51 

1.773 

1,964 

Peru . 




•223 

2d(j 

263 

Mexico 




iSd 

I'ij 

208 

Rest of the vrorld 




1,187 

1.100 

1,150 

Totil . 




0 

10 344 

12,166 

United .States 




16 $77 

12, ‘*61 

13P6S 

World Total. 




26,335 

•:3.50-3 

25,134 


The consumption of the vaiious counTrits shoTvn as follow. s(m thousands of bales) : — 


- 

1930-31 

nm 

1932-33 

England 

1,964 

2.3S6 

2.24S 

Germany 

1,0S0 

1,196 

1,212 

Switzerland 

71 

SS 


France 

1,122 

S02 

1,099 

India 

2.513 

2 7o0 

•2,036 

Japan 

2. 505 

2.7ti'3 

2,900 

China 

2,S‘.2 

2,2:4 

2.5S4 

United Statos 

5. -2 16 

4,547 

6.109 


The number of spindles in the world is shown as follows 


- 

191S 

1 

1933 

Total f-'r Ecropp 

99, 505 

09 .341 

Unired King'dnni 

oj,t>52 

49.001 1 

GeriLariy 

n.ifii 


Italy 

4, ‘'00 


Switzerlan.l ..... 

1,3JS 

1,306 

Total lUr Asia 

8,3Si 

l!l,9u4 


: r;,fi«:4 

9. 306 

Jajan 1 

! -2,300 

8,2(19 i 

China ........ i 

i ~ 

4,493 

fi‘i Arr.c' .e i . ... 

34.-:o0 

36,040 

United States . . . . . . ! 

31.505 

31,225 

World Total . . . . . j 

143.449 1 

157 6,24 1 


- J uly, 1 l* 33 ; all the others January, 1933. 
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VII.-FLEETS OF THE WORLD. 


The following tahlv gives i>articulars of the Fleets of the world on February 1, 1934 : — 

BUILT. 



o ' 
a — 

5 X 

D 5c 

cT 


t 

m 

> Z 

f 

IlattleshiT s 

12 

15 

9 

9 


3 

0 

Battle Cruisers 

3 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cruisers 

50 

21 

31S 

15 

24 

b 

> 

CruLser ilmelateis 


— 

5 

4 

— 

2 

— 

;Mineia\ ers 

4 

— 

_ 

— , 

— 



Armoured Coast Defence Vessels, ilonitors 
and Netlayers 





_ 







Aircraft Gainers 


3 

6* 

•» 7 

1* 

— 

— 

Flotilla Leadeis 

13 

— 

— 

ft , 

20 

— 

— 

Destroyers 

134 

•251 •* 

101 

iS 

74 

17 

i'J 

Torpedo Boats 

— 

— 

— 

3 ' 

4 

— 

10 

Submarines 

62 

S2 

59 

f4 ■ 

43 

16 

— 

Sloops 

30 

— 

— 

12 ' 

20 

4 

— 

C'lasTal Motor Boats 


— 

— 

13 

42 


— 

Gunboats and De^jnatch Vessels 

— 

10 

4 i 

41 : 

0 

— 

3 

River Gunboats 

17 

s 

10 

9 

2 

... 

— 

Minesweepers 

07 

43* 

12 

25 , 

4S 

0 

29 

BUILDING. 

Battleships — — 


1 



2 

Battle Cruisers 

— 

— 

_ 

— 



— 

Cruisers 


11 

•> 

6 

6 ^ 


— 

Cruiser M^nelaveI^ 

— 

— 





— 


— 

Armoured Coast Defence Vessels, Monitors 
and Netlavers ...... 






i 


Aircratt Carriers 










*5 



Flotilla Leaders 

s 





7 

_ 


— 

Dcstrovers 

24 

32 


1 

4 


— 

Torped'o Boats 

-- 


4 

_ 

_ 

■5 

_ 

Submarines 




15 

-■».> 




Sloops 

14” 



1 

_ 


— 

Coastal Motor Boats 

— 



— 







Gunboats and Des^-atcli Vessels . 






12 





River Gunboats 

1 

— 

— 

3 




__ 

2'Iine.s'weepers 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 


- 


^ Includes 1 Xetlay^r and target-towing vessel. 

* Including 2 Seaplane Carriers, 1 of w’hich is not regarded as part of the "War Fleet. 
Includes 1‘2 tilted as Jliiielayeis and 8 assigned to Coast Guard duties. 

* Includes t> litted as Suhuiariiie Rescue Vessels. 

® There are also S old Crai.sers classed a.s coast defence or special service vessels, 

* Includes 1 iSeaplane Carrier. 

’ Includes 1 Aviation transport. 

* Information supplied by the Government of the L'.S.S.R. 

* Classed iii Gerii'iiny as large ToriJedo Boats. 

Includes 3 not ordered. 

“ Includes 1 not ordered. 

Includes 8 not ordered. 

Includes 3 not ordered# 

'* Includes 2 not ordered. 

Net-layer. 

Rus.'.ian ships at Bizerta are not included in the number of the Soviet Union Fleet. 
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PROJECTED. 



Financial year (lnclui^i^ e) np to which _ « 

programme extends .... ' ' x; ■ ^ 


Battlesliips — | — — — 

Battle Cruibers — | — , — — 

Cruisers , . . . . . . — ;6i2i — 

Cruiser Minelayers — 1 - _ 

Armoured Coast Defence Vessels, Monitors i 

and Netlcxyers — 1 — — j — 

Aircraft Gamers — ■ — , — ;~ 

Flotilla Leaders — — — I — 

Destroyers — , — i — 

Torpedo Boats — 1 “* 

Submarines — ~ ■ Z \ — 

Sloops . . . ♦ . . — . — ' — i — 

Coastal Motor Boats , . . . — 1 — 1 — 

Gunboats and Despatch Vessel* . , — . — — ■ — 

River Gunboats — , — — ' — 

Minesweepers . . . . . . — I — 2 1 — 



VIII.— WORLD SHIPPING. 

The fuiloAing shows the total tonnage cf the vrorld’s mercantile marine as at Deceii ber 

Cl, 1jZ3 

TOTAL TO>’XAGE OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Year No. Gross tons 


1''13 . 


30,:.14 

46,953,228 

I'i2i . 


33 493 

05,158-271 

19'J1 . 


32,314 

1 70,131,049 

19:12 . 


. 1 32,247 

! 99,734.310 

P'33 


. . . . ; 31,7' '0 

1 67,020,185 
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Tlie following table stows the distribution of the world’s shipping as at June 3u, 

1933 

yXEAM AND MOTOR SHIPS OWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Countries 

1933 

Difference Between 

1923 and 1914 

1933 and 1923 


Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tuns 

Great Britain and Ireland . 

lS,o9*2,000 

+ 223.0n0 

— 523,000 

British Dominions 

2,9S3,0«Xj 

+ 94S.l)'iO 

4> 403.000 

Denmark .... 

1,100,000 

-b lt>5,u00 

4- 222,000 

France .... 

3,470.000 

-h 1,531.L**10 

4- 17,000 

Germany .... 

3,SS$.000 

— 2,625,000 

4- 1,37S,CK'0 

Greece .... 

1,417,000 

~ 74.000 

4> 670,000 

Holland .... 

2,759,000 

4- l,135,CiOO 

4- 152,000 

Italy 

3.093,0 -0 

4* 1,451.000 

4- 212,000 

Japan 

4. 25$, 000 

4- 1,896.000 

4“ 654,000 

Norway .... 

4,078,000 

4* 419,000 

- 1,702,000 

ijiaiu 

l,218.0n0 

+ 315.000 

-r 19,000 

Sweden .... 

l.tioS.WO 

4- 121.000 

4- 522,000 

United States (Sea) . 

io,oss,oou 

■f 11,390,000 

~ 3,338.000 

United Slates (Lakes) 

2,474,000 

- 63.000 

4- 277,000 

Other countries . 

5,492, tX'O 

4- 87,000 

4- 1.926,000 

Totals .... 

60,uJ5,000 

-r 10,931,000 

-p 4,293,000 


The to+al tonnau'e of merchant vessels afloat at the end of June, 1933, actually holding 
the classification of Lloyd’s Rcj;i-ster was 32.460,743 tons gross ; the details are shown as 
follows 




Great Britain 
and Ireland 

British 

Dominions 

j Other Countries 

Total 

.Material of 

Description 





1 




' ’instruction 

N(>. ! 

Gross 

No. 

1 Gross 

No. ^ 

Gross 

No. 1 

Gross 




Tonnage 

j Tonnage ! 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

r 

Steam and 


i 


1 





>:e"ian(l iron- 

motor 

4,f-00 

14,229,361 

,523 

1,370.141 

4,1'‘0 

16,724.229 

, 9.279 

32,323.731 

1 

'od and com* 

Sail 

Siearc, inotoi 

161 

46.&10 

2i 

, 19,393 

83 

1 Go, 111 

1 

1 ill 

132.314 

]'0site . 

and ^all 

6 

719 

3 

525 

i 

3,454 

13 

4,698 


Total 

4,ra: !i4.270,s9u i 

i 1 

5u3 j 1,0 90, 059 

, 4,243 

:1G.793,794 

9,563 

32,400.743 


Noie.— S ailing vessels fitted with auxiliary power are included in the tigure?. shown 
for steamers and motorships. 


IX. -THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

&'ecreiary-Genercil : M. Josejih Avenol (from July, 1933). Elected Dec, 9, 1932. 

The League of Nations is an association of States which have pledged themselves, 
through signing the Covenant (i.e., the constitution of the League) [For" the text of the 
Covenant, see The Statesman’s Year-Bwjk for 1921, page xxviii], not to go to war before 
submitting their disputes with each other or States not members of the League to 
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arbitration or enquii-r and a delay of from three to nine months. Furthermore, any State 
violating this pledge is automatically in a state of outlawry with the other States, which 
are bound to sever all economic and political relations with the defaulting member. 
The States llembers of the League have pledged tbemselves to co-operate over a wide 
ranee of economic, social, humanitarian and labour queiiions. 

The League of Nations formally came into existence on January 10, 1920, through the 
coming into force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles. The two official languages of 
the League are English and French. The seat of the League Is Geneva, Switzerland. 


1. MEMBERSHIP. 


The following 57 States are members 


of the League (Febraa: 


L-y, 1934)1- 


Abyssinia . 

September 

2S, 1023 

Japan*. 


, January 

10, 1020 

Albania ^ . 

December 

10, 1920 

Latvia > 


. September 

22.1921 

Argentine Republic ^ 

July 

IS, 1019 

Liberia 


. June 

30, 19-20 

Australia . 

J^muary 

10, 1920 

Lithuania i. 


. .Septembei 

22.1921 

Austri.a 

December 16, ,, 

Luxemburg 


. DecCLcbei 

16. 19*20 

BELGIUil 

January 

10, „ 

Mexico 


. Set*temberl2, 1931 

Bolivia 

January 

10, „ 

New Zealand 


. January 

10, 1920 

Bulgaria . 

December 

^0, „ 

Nicaragua . 


. November 

3, „ 

Canada 

January 

10, „ 

Norway 


. March 

5, ,, 

Chile . . , . 

November 

4, 1919 

Panama 


. January 

0, 

China . . . . 

July 

1C, 1920 

Paraguay . 


. December 

26, 1919 

COLOIIBIA , 

February 

1»>, ,, 

Persia. 


. N.'vember 

21. 

Cuba . . . , 

3Iarch 

8, ,, 

Peru . 


. J anuar y 

10, 1920 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

January 

10, „ 

Poland 


. April 

Denmark . 

March 

S. ,, 

PORri'GAL . 


s, 

Estonia ^ . 

September 

22, l'>21 

Rumania 



Finl.4nd 

December 

10, 1920 

Santa L)oMi.vfo 


. Senten ber 29. 1924 

France 

January 

10, 1920 

San Salv.ador 


. March 

10, „ 

Germany * . 

September -S. li'26 

Slrb-Croat-Slovene 



Greece 

March 

30, 1920 

State 


. Febmai’y 

10, 1920 

GUATE.\tALA . 

January 

10, „ 

Sroi . 


. January 

10, ,, 

Haiti . . . . 

June 

30, , 

South Africa 



Holland 

March 

0, ,, 

Spain * 




Honduras . 

November 

3, „ 

Sweden 


. Mv\rch 

9, ” 

Hung.arv . 

September 18, 1022 

SWITZI.RLAND 


. -DUy 

s, ,• 

India . . . . 

January 

10, 1'‘20 

Turki'y 


IS, 1932 


< )ctober 

3. 1932 

United Kingdom 

. January 

10, 1920 

Irish Free St .“TE 

September iO, 192.5 

Uruguay . 


Italy . . . . 

January 

10, 1920 

Venezuel.^ . 


. March 

3, !! 


' Made declaiaiioiis putting the piotecr.ion of tL* ir mvlioiial minorities under League 
ausp’ct'S as a condition of their entry into the Leagi.e. * 

* The (ielegatioa of the Argentine Republic did not attend the second Assem>)lyand 
witndrew irom the first Assembly upon the latter's decision to refer the amendment to 
Article 1 of the Covenant proposed by the Argentine, for study bv a committee that v,-a^ to 
report to the second Assembly. The Argentine Government has not givt-n notice of an 
intention to leave tne League, and api>ears to regaid it.-^elf as in a state of su.spended or 
passive membership, to continue until some measure regarded a.s a satisfactory equivalent 
to the amendment proposed by the Ai^entine has been adopted by the Leai.me. In i 
the Argentine Government ratified the Covenant of the League, thus retuiiiinc’ ^to 
inembei-'hip. ® 

Brazil on June IC, 192*5, Spain on September S, llCf}, Japan on Mrach 27 P‘33 cud 
Germany on October 21, announced their witlidrav.al from the Lea.:ue ; according to 
Art. 1. par. 3, of the Covenant, the notice id withdiawal only comes into force two years 
after it has been given. On March 22, ICCS. Spain lesolved to continue a member of the 
League. Brazil’s withdiawal became etfective on June 12, 192S. 


The following s States aie not members of the League United States I razil fsep 
abo^e), the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, E;zypt, Ecuador, Afghanistan Costa 
Rica, an-i Saudi Arabia. Costa Rica became a mend-er of the League on Dt’cember 16 
1920, *ni Decumber 24, 1924, she gave notice of her intention to withdraw, on the 
ground of the expense involved The indice became edective on Deceml'er 24 19'’6 She 


d Great Britain. 
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IL THE ORGANS OF THE LEAGUE. 

The primary organs of the League are : — 

1. Tise Council. 

2. The Assembly. 

3. Tne Secretariat. 

4. The International Labour Organisation. 

5. The Permanent Court of International Justice (at The Hague). 

1. The CouisciL. 

The Council was originally comiose*! of four permanent Members (the 
Empire, trance, Italy, and Japan) and four non-peruisnent Members to be elected 
every year by a majority of the Assembly. The first non-permanent Members, appointed 
hy the Peace Conference and r.au ed in the Covenant before the first Assembly met, were 
Lelginui, Brazil. Greece, and Spain. IVi'h the approval of the majority of the A*‘.sembly. 
the L'uuneii may appoint new permanent and non-j-erinanent Menu ers At the Assembly 
of September, 1020, Oeni-anv was admitted to the League and given a permanent seat on 
‘he C-mncih At the same time the number of non-r>erii.anent s^ats, already increased to 
.'ix in 1022, was further in* reased to nine, the reriod of ofnce to be three years In 
■ irder to institute the new sy-'tem of rotation, three weie elected lor one year, three for 
two years, and thre:-* fur three y^*ars, so that at al! stib«equent A^Sf^mbhes three members 
retire inst-rad cf nine at once In 102S (Sept.) Caina. Culoiiib'a, and Holland were 
leplaced by Spain, Pe'^sia, and Venezuela. Spam was specially accorded tl e pnvilege of 
it-elipibi ity on the expuation o* Imr three years jeriod of office. P' land was accorded 
'he same privilege on her election for three years in and was re-elected in 1020. 

Lielgiu-'i and Cmna both failed to get the necessary maiunty required for re-eligibility. 
Any Member of the League not represented on the Council shall be invited to send a 
i^presentative to sit on it at anv meetings at which matters especially affectieg it are 
being discussed. A .similar invitation may be extended to StatU nut Members of the 
Leauuie. 

The C''uncil n ects on the 3rd Monday in January, the 2nd Monday in May, and just 
before and after the Assembly in September. 

At its session of January, 1034, the Council was composed as follows 
Perm.\sen't Members. 

hTnitcd Kingdom and Northern Ireland— The Right lion. Sir John Simon, Secretary 
of State for Fore'gu Affairs. M’*. Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal. 

France— M. Paul Boncour, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Italy— Baron Aloisi. 

NOK'PtRMASEST MEMBERS. 

China— Mr. Wellington Koo. 

Argentine Republic— M. Cantilo. 

Australia— Mr. S. M Bruce 

Mexico — Dr. Castillo Najera. 

Denmark — M. de Scavcnius 

Panama — M. Ainado’-. 

Poland — M. J. Beck. Minister of Forei::ii Affairs, 

Spain— M. de Macariaga and M. Lopez Diivan. 

Czechoslovakia— M. Kiiuzl-Jigersky. 

2. The Assembly. 

Every State Member of the League is entitled to be represented bv a deh g ition to the 
A'sernbii coinitosed of not more than three delegates and three substitute delegates, but 
ii- lias only one vote. It meets at the seat of the League (Geneva) on the first Monday in 
t^cjuoiub'^r. It may meet at other places than Geneva, but hitherto it has never done so ; 
txtraordinary sessions may bo called to deal with urgent matters. 

The President is elected at the first meeting of the session, and holds office for the 
duration of the session. 

The Assemidy divides itself into the following six principal C“mmittees, on each of 
■s'ldch c-very State Member of the League has the rig’ut to be represented by one delegate : 

I. Juridical. 

11. Technical Organi>ations. 

HI. Disarmament. 

IV. Budget an*! MafT. 

V. .Social Que.'tinn<. 

VI. Political Questions and admission of new Member.?. 

The d ceisions of Hie Assembly must be votcil unaniiiio ’sly, exc'='pt where the Covenant 
'‘r the Peace Treaties TTuvide otherwise. As a general x>riiiciple decisions on questions of 
i rocediire are voted by majority or in some cases by a two-thirds majority. 
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S, The Secretariat. 

The Secretariat is a pernianent organ composed of ti e Secretary-General and a number 
of officials selected from among citizens of ad 3Iember S'-ates and from the United States 
of America. The Secretarv-General is M. Joseph Avenol (French), who took office in 
July, 1933. The other officials are appointed by the Secretary-General with the approval 
of the Council. 

The Under-Secretaries-General are (a> fro'ii July 1, 1933) : — 

]V[, F ATicarate (Spinish), Iht D-rputy Sec’-etary-General ; 

Dr. M. Pih-tti TraiiHii), 2nd Deputy Secietary-General ; 

Mr. F, Walters (Brit'.s.h). 

4, The IsTERXATn'N.4L Labour Oroanisatiox. [See below.} 

5. Permaxext Court of Txterxatiosal Jc'sTice. 

The revised Statutes adopted at the 10th Assembly provide fur 15 judges for the Court, 
and stipulate that the Couit shall remain x^eraiarientlv in Session except for such holidays 
as it may <iecide. The judcjcs aie elected jointly by the Council and the Assembly of the 
League for a term of 9 years. 

The Secondary Organs of the League are : — 

(a) The Technical Organisations. 

1. Econonixc aad 

2. Health. 

3. Transit. 

(?<) Ad\nsory Commissions. 

1. MUit'.uy, liara^ atal Air Comoosnoii. 

2. Co,Ai,ii.^<fi07i 0 / Ea<ivi7'ii jor Eorvpr.aA Uni'yiU 

3. 3/n/u?af-s Coiii,iO{>$.on. 

4. Opium Co>nn(l.*e!iOjl. 

5. doeiai Com'mliSiSlOil. 

(^) Cumiiiittee of Intellectual C«'>--»peratioD. 

00 International InstitiUo. 

1. Ir.^Utuf’i of luteUechial Co-o‘i>e,atiOii. (Pa. us.) 

2 . Lx^tituU of Priroty. Laic, {Ho.m.) 

3. Iiitcviiatioaul E'lv.catiooi.d CinehOilooraphic luAitvU. (iioj/te.) 

(-s) Administrative Organisations. 

1. San.r GcveriUA'j 

2, Hi'jh Coiiiiius^ionrr for th: Fra Od'/ oj Danzuj. 


Country 

Unit.s 

Abyssinia . 

. 2 

Albania 

1 

Argenrme . 

20 

Austr-alia . 

o- 

Austria 

S 

Beliriuiu 

. 

Bolivia 

4 

Bulgaria . 

. 5 

Cana<ia 

. 35 

Chile . 

. 14 

China . 

. 4^1 

Colombia . 

. 0 

Cuba . 

. <1 

Czechoslovakia . 

. 2‘.» 

Denmark . 

. 12 

Doininican RepnM 

c . 1 

E-'tonia 

3 

Finland 

lu 

France 

7'.' 

Germany . 

. 70 


III. BUDGET OF THE LEAGUE. 

(1) SrAile of allocation, of the expiiU»9 of the Lea'jue. 

C' mu try 
Gieece 
Guatemala . 

Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
India . 

Iiaq . 

Iri.-h Free Sb'l 
Italy . 

Japan 
Latvia 
Libena 
Litbuania 
Luxeinburg 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua . 

Xorwav 
Panama 


UniLs 

Country 

. 7 

Paraguay . 

1 

Persia 

1 

Peru . 

1 

Poland 

8 

Portugal . 

. od 

Rumania . 

3 

Salvador 

. 10 

Slam . 

. feO 

South Afiica 

. GO 

Spain . 

3 

vSweden 

1 

Switzerland 

4 

Turkey 

. 1 

United Kingdom 

. 14 

UruiTuay 

. 23 

Neiiezuela . 

. 10 

1 

Yugoslavia. 

. •/ 

. . 1 

Total . , 


Units 

1 

5 
9 

32 

6 
22 

1 

0 

35 

40 

18 

17 

10 

1U5 

5 

20 


1,013 
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(2) Gtiural Budget for the sixterath jinanczal period (1934), Stateruixt oj iiicornc and 
uptnditure. {0$ii gold franc = one Siciss franc.) 


Expenditure. 

Gold 

Franc.'?, 

Income. 

Gold 

Francs. 

I. Secretariat akd Special 


I. Ordinary Contributions. 


Orgamsatioxs. 


(a) Towards upkeep of Secre- 


Ordinary Expenditure . 

15.751,161 

tariac and Special Organisa- 


Capital Expenditure . 

141,000 

tions .... 

1 j, , 51,101 

II. International Labour 


(b) Ti»wards upkeep of the 


Organisation. 


International Labour Orgau- 


Ordmarv Expenditure . 

S.ISO «76 

ISAtlOU 

8,1S9,ST0 

Capital Expenditure 

CS.OOO 

(e) Towards U|.keep of Per- 


III. Peralanent Court op 


manent Court of Inter- 


International Justice. 


national Justice 

2,517.477 

Ordinarv Expenditure . 

2.517,477 

(d) Towards Pensions . 

1,S3S,941 

Capital Expenditure 

21,3.50 

II. Temporary lump-sum 


IV. Nan-sen International 


Contribution towards 


Office for Refugee.s . 

300,000 

THE UPKEEP OF THE 


V. Buildings at Geneva 

2,1*00,600 

Nansen International 


V[. Pensions .... 

1,833,941 

Office for Refugee.s . 

300, OW 



III. Extraordinary CoNTRi- 




BCTIONS 




(a) Towards Bldgs, at Geneva 

•2,000.000 



(b) Towards Permanent 




Equipment, etc. . 

230.S50 


30,827,805 


30,S’2T.S05 


IV, PUBLICATIO>'S OF THE LEAGUE. 

Principal Publications issued by the Publications Department of the Secreteriat of the 
League of Nations 

Covenant of the League, 

Official Journal (and Supplements). 

Treaty Series (Treaties and International Engagements registered by the Secretariat of 
^he League). 49 vols. to 1926. 

Records of the Meetings of the Assembly. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Reiiorts of the Secretary-General to the first nine Assemblies on the IVor^ of the 
Council, 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Mandates Commission. Publications of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

Rect«rds of the International Financial Conference of Brussels. 

Records of the Barcelona and Geneva Conferences on Transit and Cuinirunichtions. 

Records of the International Conference on Traffic in 'Wouien and Children. 

Records of the First aud Second Opium Coufeieuces. 

Records of the Conference <m the Control of the Tiaffic in Anns and Munitions of War. 

Records concerning the International Court of Justice (I. Documents presented to 
Jurists’ Committee ; II. Proceedings of the Jurists’ Committee ; ill. Action taken by the 
Council and Assembly). 

Publications issu^ by the Information Section of the Secretariat : Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nations (current record of the League’s doings). Pamphlet Scru’s. 
Illustrated Album of the League of Nations, “Ten Years of World Co-operation,” 
published in 1930. An “ Overseas Newa Sheet " (a monthly senes of concise paragraphs 
on League matters of intt^rest to overs'^as countrio'^) 

Quarterly Bulletin of Information on the work of luteruational Orgauisations. 

Handbook of International Organisations. 

Armaments Year Book. 

V, MANDATES, 

The African and Pacific possessions of Germany and certain territories of the 
Ottoman Empire were ceded by these countries at the end of the war to the Allied and 
Associated Powers. The latter had inserted an article (Art. 22) in the Covenant of the 
League according to which the inhabitants of these territories should be put under the 
tutelage of “ advanced nations who by reason of their resources, trieir experience, or their 
geographical position, can best undertake this responsibility.” Titese nations should act 
as mandatories of the League, aud exercise their powers ou behalf of the League. They 
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should act on the principle that the well-heiug and development of the peoples under their 
tutelage formed a “sacred trust of civilisation,” and should render the Council an annual 
report on the territory committed to their charge. 

Article ‘J2 furthermore divides the mandated territories into three classes, according to 
the degree of civilisation of their inhabitants, economic and geographic circnmstances, 
and so forth. Class A is composed of the communities detached from the Ottouian 
Empire, declared to have “reached a stage of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally recognised sulject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a ^laudatory until such time as they are able 
to stand alone.” 

Class B. consisting of the former German colonies in Central and East Africa, should 
be adminisiereu by the Mandatory under cf-nditions which will ‘-guarantee freedom ot 
conscience or religion, su>>ject only to the mauittnance of public order and morals, the 
prohii'ition of abuse.s si ch ai, the slave Trade, the arms tiafiic and the liquor traffic, and 
the pievcntion of the establishment of fortifications or militaiy or naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for other than police puiposos and tlie defence ot tertitor\ , 
and iMll also secure equal opportuiiitieb for the trade and commerce of other membtis of 
the League.” 

Class G (German Sotitli- West Africa and Pacific Islands possessions) is composed of 
tern tones which, owing to sparseness of jiopulaiion. sn.all size, remoteness Irora centres 
of civilif-ation, oi geogi a]>hical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory Power, ‘-can 
best he administered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, 
subj^ict to the safeguard.s above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous populatu-'n.” 

The Supreme Council, as the organ of the Allied and Associated Fowtr.«, alh-cated the 
maTidat‘^s for the territ-Ties ceded by Germ-.ny and Turkey, subject to the approval of 
ttie Council of the League. The mandates and mandatory powers, as determined by the 
Supreme Council, are 

A — Palestine, attributed to Great Britain. Syria (including Lebanon), 

attributed to France. 

B .Vfxn'/cifcs.— Togoland and Cameroon, attributed in part to Great Britain and in 
part to France. 

The Xonh-Western portion of former German East Africa, attributed to Belgium. 

The remainder of former German East Africa (now Tanganyika Colony), attributed to 
Great Britain. 

C Former German South Pacific possessions (except Xauru and Samoa), 

attributed to Australia. 

Samoa, attributed to Xew Zealand, and Nauru, attributed to the British Empire and 
admnii'tered by Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain. 

Former German North Pacific po.'sessions (Tap, etc.), attributed to Japan. 

Former German South-West Africa, attributed to the Union of South Africa. 

VI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 

Director of the Int^r.xatio^Hil Latov r O^c-.. — Mr. Harold Butler (Great Brlrain). 

The International Labour Organisation wa- constituted by Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles, as an autonomons organisation of ilie League of Nations. Its object ib the 
establishment of social justice since the fa’lure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labi'ur is an obstacle m the way of other nat’ons which desire to improve the conditions 
in their own countri^.^.” Membei^hip of the League of Nations carries with it member- 
phip of the Organisation. The Organisation consists of the International Labour Con- 
ference, which meet-' at least oi.ee a year, and the International Labour Office, controlled 
by a Governing Body. Trie Conference and tlie Govermne Body are composed of repre- 
pentativrs of Goveniinent. einployers and workei.s. The decisions of the Conference take 
the form of Draft C'>nvenTi..in'v or Recommendations, which each State ’s required by the 
Treaty to submit to the authorities within who^e competence the n atterlies Jorthe enact- 
ment of legislation or other act-on. If a Draft Convention obtains the assent of the com- 
petent a'ltnoritie^. tli^ Mc/iber n.U'-t con lunnicate the forn'al ratification of it to the 
Secretary-General of the Le.-g-je of Nation-. If the con.iietent authority does not consent 
DO further obligation rests on the .Member. The Meo-bei-. report annually to the Inter ’ 
national Lab'"ii OClce on the iiieLtsur*^s which they have taken to gi\e efie'et tc the Con- 
vention's wh.cn th-y h.tve ratuitiii. 3fachinery aNo exi-sts fur the case of cotnplainis ruade 
against a Member that faiU logive proper .application to a Convention which itha', ratified 
In the ca~e ot a Rf'COiM!'''n':.itioii the Members have to inform the Seeretaiy-Geucral of 
the League cf the action taken. The fniictions of the International I.abour are the 

preparation of the agenda ul the f'onfeience. the collection and di'stnlntionof in''Qmiation. 
on all subjects relating to the international i»djuataifiit of industrial life and iabmi. the 
puMication in \aiioU', langi .ues of i»cno<iicals and leport- dealing with problems of 
industry and employu.ent and any' other duties assigned to it by the G jtiference. 
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GOVERNING BODY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


The Governing Body, under the control of which the International Labour Office works, 
IS composed oi twelve Governuient representatives, six employers’ repiesentativts, and six 
woikera’ leprestntatives. It» present composition is as follows : 

Chairman; Mr. C. V. Jjramsnaes(Denmark). 

Vice-Cliainnen : Mr. G. de Michelis ; Mr. Oersted ; 3Ir. Mertens. 


Govirameat Group ; 

Mr. Bramsnaes (Denmark) 

Mr. Mahaim (Belgium) 

Mr de Rio Branco (Brazil) 

Mr. Riddell (Canada) 

Mr. Picquenard (France) 

Mr. Krohn (Germany) 

Mr. Leggett (Great Bntain) 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (India) 
Mr. de Michelis (Italy) 

Mr. Yoshisaka (Japau) 

Mr. Jurkif^wicz (Poland) 

Mr. Ruiz Manent (Spain) 


Emp^opcro' Grovp 

Mr. Oersted (Denmark) 

Mr. Forbes Watson (Great Britain) 
Mr. Gemmill (South Africa) 

Mr. Lambert-Ribot (Fiance) 

Mr. Olivetti (Italy) 

Mr. Tzaut (Switzerland) 

Wovltrs,' Group : 

Mr. Mertens (Belgium) 

Mr. Hayday (Great Britain) 

31r. Johanson (Sweden; 

3Ir. Jouhaux (France) 

Mr. Leuschner (Germany) 1 
Mr. Moore (Canada) 


The number of States Members of the Intemational Labour Organisation is now 5S. 
The Organisation has held seventeen Conferences, in 1919 at Washington, in 1920 at Genoa, 
anil subsequently in Geneva. At these Conferences the following Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations have been adopted 


First Sissio’u ( Washington, 1919), 

Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight in the 
day and forty-eight in the week. 

Draft Convention concerning unemployment. 

Recommendation concerning uneiii}>loyuient. 

Recommendation concerning reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers. 

Draft Convention concerning the employment of women before and after childbirth. 

Draft Convention concerning employment of women during the night. 

Recommendation concerning the prevention of anthrax. 

Recommendation concerning the protection of women and children against lead 
poisoning. 

Recommendation concerning the establishment of Government health services. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to industrial 
employment. 

Draft Convention " ’ -..-u ->f young persons employed in industry. 

Recommendation . * • ■ ’.of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the 

proliibition of the use ■ * "I • manufacture of matches. 


Second Sessiryn {Genoa, 1920). 

Recommendation concerning the limitation of hours of work in the fishing industry. 
Recommendation concerniag the limitation of hours of work in inland navigation. 
Recommendation concerning the establishment of national seamen’s codes. 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for admission of children to employment 
sea. * 

Recommendation concerning unemployment insurance for seamen. 

Draft Convention concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 
of the ship. 

Draft Convention for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen. 

Third Session {Geneva, 1921). 

Recommendation concerning the prevention of unemployment in agriculture. 
Recommendation concerning the protection, before and after childbirth, of women 
wage-earners in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning night work of women in iigriciiltnre. 

Draft Convention concerning the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning night work of children and young persons in agriculture. 
Recommendation concerning the development of technical agricuitnral education. 

1 Resigned on February 23, 1934. 
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Reconimendation concerning living-in conditions of agricultural workers. 

Draft Convention concerning tlie rights of association and combination of agricultural 
workers. 

Draft Convention conce-iiing workmen’s compensation in agriculture. 

Becoinn.endatiou concerning sO'ual insurance in agriculture. 

Draft Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting 

Draft Convention conceining the application of the weekly rest in indastrial 
undertakings 

Recommendation concerning the application of the weekly rest in commercial 
establishments. 

Draft Convention filing the minimum age for the admission of young persons to 
employment as trimmers or stokers. 

Draft Convention concerning the compuls-ory medical examination of children and 
young persons en-.ployed at sea. 

Fourth StssiO/i {Geneva, 1922). 

Recommendation concerning eommunicat.on to the International Labour Office of 
statistical and other inforn ation regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation 
and transit of emigrants. 

Fifth Sesnoa [Geneva, 1923). 

Recommendation concerning the general principles for the organisation of systems of 
inspection to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of the 
workers. 

Sixth SesS'On {Geneva, 1924). 

Recommendation concerning the development of fecilities for the utilisation of 
workers’ spare time. 

SeV’.nth Session (Geneva, 1925). 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

Reconimendation concerning the minimum scale of workmen's compensation. 

Recommendation concerning juiisdictiuu in disputes on workmen's compensation. 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s comipensat-on for occupational diseases. 

Recom nendation concerning workmen's compensation for occupational diseases. 

Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensatiou for accidents. 

Recommendation concerning equality of tre itment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s corupen^ation for accidents. 

Draft Convention concerning night work in bakenes. 

Eojhth SiS-uon {Geneva, 1926). 

Draft Convention concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on 
board ship. 

Recommendation concerning the protection of emigrant women and girls on board 
ship. 

iVi/if/t Stftsion {Geneva, 192G). 

Draft Convention concerning seamen’s articles of agreement. 

Draft Convention concerning tiie rei>atriatiou of seamen. 

Recommendati'in concerning ihe repatriation of masters and apprentices 

Recommendation concerning the general principles for the inspection of the conditions 
of work of seamen. ^ 

Tenth SeSiton {Geneva, 1927). 

Draft Convention concerning sickness insurance for workers in indastry and commerce 
and domestic servants. 

Draft Convention concerning sicknes.s insurance for agricultural workers. 

Il-jcomniendation concerning the general principles of sickness insurance. 


Eleventh Se^don {Geneia, 1928). 

Draft Conventinn concerning the creation of minimum wage fixing machinery. 
Reconmiendatiou concerning the app'ication ofniiniinma ^lage fixing machmerv. 

TiCetjfh Sd5?-0;i {Gtneva, 1929). 

Draft Convention cnu'^erning the marking of the weight on heavy packages transported 
by Vessel^. 

Draft Co ivenrion concerning the protection aga’nst accidents of workers employed m 
loading or unloading ships. 
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Recomtnendation eonccnnn? the prevention of industrial accidents. 

Re>?om'neijda:ion co'icsrnmg re3ponsiT)iUty for t^e protection of power-driven 
•nachmerr. 

Recoinnieudati<''' ■ ' ■’ • regards protection agai:.^t accidents of 

workers employed 

Recoiiimenaaiio ‘ • of workers' and employers’ organisations 

iQ the drawing up of regulations dealing with the safety of workers employed in loading 
or unloading ships. 

Thii'U^'iitK Seisioii (Geneca, 1929). 

(Xo Conventions or Recommendations.) 

FourUtuth. S‘:snon (Geneva, 19ZQ). 

Draft Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour. 

Draft Convention concerning the regulation of hours of work in commerce and office^. 

Recommendation concerning indirect compulsim to labour. 

Recommendation concerning the regulation of forced or compulsory labour. 

Recoinmendati in concerning the regulation of hours ot worK in hotels, restaurants, 
and '.innlar es’‘ablishrnenTs. 

Recommendation conferniug the regulation of hours of work in theatres and other 
places of public amusement. 

Recommendation concerning the regulation of hour.s of work in establi.shments for the 
treatment or the care of the sick, infirui, destitute, or mentally unfit. 

Fifteenth Svssioii (Geiieva, 19.11). 

Draft Convention limiting hours of work in coal mines. 


Sixteenth S'’snon(G‘'.neva, 1912). 

Dra'‘t C ■‘nveution concerning the protection against accidents of workers employed in 
loading or unloading s ups (revised 193*2). 

Recom Lendation for e.xpedit ng reciprocity as provided for in the Convention, adopted 
in 193*2, concerning the protection against accidents ot workers employed m loading or 
unloading ships. 

Dratt Convention concerning the age for admission of children to non-iudustrul 
H’upluyment. 

Rfcoinnien lation concerning the age for admission of children to non-industrial 
emploj ment 

S'Ve/it'cnth Session (Geneva, 1933). 

D.a^t Convention concerniug fee-charging tiuplojmeiit agencies. 

Reconnnend.itiou (■ ■■ < • lutgnrj’ 

Draft Convention <■ ,' »i' »•_*■•<)' i t- v .*•. s *. iasnrance for persons employed in 
industrial or CO umeri nr : i tin • . professions, and for outworkers and 

domestic servants. 

Draft Convention concerning compulsory invalidity insurance for persons employed in 
agricultural undertakings. 

Draft Convention concerning compulsory old age insurance for persons eii-ph'jed in 
industrial or commercial undertakings, m the liberal professions, and for outworkers and 
dome.'itic servants. 

Draft Conv- ntion concerning comjiulsorj' old age insurance for persons employed in 
agricultural undei takings. 

D aft Conveotioa concerning compulso^ w’idows’ and orphans' in.surance f >r pers'ins 
employed in industrial or cominercial undertakings, in the liberal professions, and for 
outworkers and dome-tic servants. 

Draft Convent. Oil concerning compulsory widows' and orphans' insurance for jicrson.-? 
employed in agiioulrural undertakin-js. 

Recommendation concerning the general principles of invalidity, old age and widows’ 
and orphans' insurance. 

The period within which Draft Conventions and Recommendations have to be brought 
before the competent authorities is one year, or in ex''ep*^ional circumstances eighteen 
months, from the closing of the Conference. 

The total results obtained up to the end of January, 1934, in the ratification of the 
Conventions may be summarised as follows : — 


Ratificat'ons deposited with the Secretary-Goner’’ t 

(excluding 22 ratifications i>f the Berne Convention 
m the manufacture of matches, which formed the s „ » ! 

Ratifications authons?d by the competent authorities 

Ratifications recommended to the competent authorities ... 


'“fi 

. ..i* ' 

34 

95 
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The following are some of the Intematiorial Commission'! which have leen set np to 
assist the Office m its work : — 

The Joint Marith/ie CoiiivttSf,ion. 

2'he Mij.€d Adviso'iy Agyicidtunal Co'ninutUe. 

The iMigiatton Coniuiittee. 

The Coryespoiidtiice ConiMitee on Indodrial Ihiniene. 

2'he CorresponOtnce Coniniittte on Social Insurance. 

The CcTiiuinttee on *V/i/etV Labour. 

The Coiniiiitti.i: on Article 40S (Ap'plicatioii of Go/iitntions). 

The Adciioi-y Coucuidtee oj Piojt.'^sional Worhi^/g. 

The Adviso'ni ConinuttLe of Salai'-itd Ernploi/cf-s. * 

The JJ nemploynunt CoininxiUe. 

The most important puhlicatious of the Office are : 

The International la&oi' /• (mont)»ly). 

Indxistnal and Labour Injorination (weekly). 

2'he O^cial (irregular periodicity). 

Studies and Reports. 

Industrial Safety Surv-u (bi-monthly). 

Internatwnal Labour Dii\€tory. 

The Ltgislatice Sr.rus. 

The Documents of the InttrnaUonal Labour Co'/ifer.nce. 

Bibliography of Industrial Hugxene 

International Surrey of Legal Decisions on Labour Laic. 
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ADDITIONS AND COERECTIONS. 

CYPRUS. 

Foi-uffd hade, 1033.— The total value of imports, including bullion and specie, was 
l.-25~,3GS;., and of exports, 89S,nSU., as against 1,347,595/. and 946,132/. respectively, a 
year earlier. 

KENYA AND UGANDA. 


Fxpo'its in 1933. — A preliminary statement of the total domestic exports during the 
years 1933 and 1932 i*:! given below : — 


Year 


Kenya 

I 

Uganda 


Total 




j 

£ 



£ 

1933 » . 


2,253,526 

1 

3,459,414 


5,712,040 

IL‘32 . 

♦ , 

2,280,982 


2.224,878 


4,505,860 



^ Provisional only. 




The chief items were : — 








; 

Kenya 



Uganda 

Commodity 




1 













1933 


1933 i 


1933 

1932 

Cotton 

centals ' 

10,660 


4,516 


1.179,315 

829,303 

Si&al and tow 

tons 

20,847 


15,355 





Maize , 

CWt. ‘ 

1,181,548 


614,917 


1,620 

1.439 

tVheat . 

ewt. , 

120 


1.757 






i. offee . 

CWt. i 

256,976 


275.916 


100,426 

S7,0:7 

Tea 

lb. ! 

1,955,744 


700,224 


30,464 

13.104 



TANGANYIKA. 




Trade in 1933. — Imports totalled 1,868,579/. 

and exports, 

2,543,162/. 

The sources of 

the imports were : — 










1933 



1932 












1 







Value 

i 

Per cent. 


Value 

Per cent. 



£ 

1 



£ 


nited Kingdom 


499,630 


26*7 


465, IsS 

26*6 

^apan 


416,846 


22*3 


307,931 

17-6 

berii'any . 

. . ' 

197,775 


10*6 


136,588 

7-S 

Ivenya and Uganda 


190,191 


10-5 


164,210 

0*4 

india . 


133,896 


7*1 


174,396 

10 0 

united Slates . 


05,042 

; 

3-5 


103,990 

5 0 

Holland 


00,934 


3*3 


TiioSO 

4-2 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Jiuhjitdthiice 0 ] th^ PhiUj'piin, Idandi — On March 24, 1934, the Presidtiit of the United 
states signed the Bill, which had been ]>assed by Congress, to provide for the ultimate 
independence of the Philippine Islands. 
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AU&TRU. 

JV'fjr Co/i 3 titutio.i . — ^The flrit forecast of the aew Consiitution of Austria was made on. 
3farcli 22, 1934, asoordiug to wUch the official title of tlie 5tate wiil no longer l-e 
‘ RepubUk Oeaterreich,' but either -Bnndesstaat (Federal State) Oesteireick or simply 
‘ Oesterreich.* The laws of 18d2 and 18t>7 on personal liberty, domiciliary r-ghts and tlie 
t^eneral rights of citizens, wliich are still in force, will be worked into the new Constitu- 
tion, bat with certain linatatioas on tlie freedom of the Press, tlieatras and broadcast. na, 
designed to safeguard law and older, to combat iinniorahty and to in’Oteet the young 
Confessional freedom and liberty ot conscience will be maintained, the eoDsiitutioiial 
status ot the Roman Catholic Ghuich being brought into coutormity v.,iU the u.nv 
Concordat. 

The city of Vienna, though reduced iu rank from a Federal Piovince to a dependem-^ 
of the Federal Government (Bundesunmittelbare Stadt) like Washington or Canberra, wiii 
probably continue to send repn-sentativc^ to the Bunde3r,it(Federal Councilof Piovinc''^). 


BELGIUM. 

aiAXDATED TERRITORY OF RL'AXDA-rKUXDI. 

The districts of Ruanda and Uruadi (formerly in German East Africa) hive been ce le.i 
to Belgium as mandatory of the League of Nation-!. Both districts were unitc^d adminis- 
trativety with tlie Congo, under the direction ot a Vice-Governor, by a law of August 21. 
1925. Roanda-Uruudi is populated by three races — the Wa-tusi, the Wa-h.utu, and the 
Batwa. Both districts are rich in cattle. The iroutier was formally ratified on October 
20, 1924. Usambura is the capital. 

At&o tt^'O Pofu>luUon.—7hi area is 53,200 st^uare kihmeties, or 20,535 square miles 
Native population (I>.-cezaber31, 1932), 722,966 adult males. Estimated total populat’on, 
European population, 811 (543 Belgians). A.'iatics numbered 639, and native 
population cot subject to the chiefs, 14. *>73. 

BJucatiOii . — Catholic Misaiou Schools, 287 ; pupils, 20,065; teachers, 523. Protestant 
Mission Schools, 65 ; pupils, 4.475 : teachers. 96. 

Fina/ice. — For 1934. ordinary and extraordinary revenue sva-. estimated to be 42,328, «>) 
franca, and expenditure, 40,513,800 francs. 

For 1932 ordinary reienue was 28,347,020 francs; expenditure. 32,850,523 frauo> 
Extraordinary revenue, 12,311,092 francs; expenditure, 10,538,940 francs. Public debt, 
129,907,781 francs. 

I>fi/«»r#.~Mllitar}- force consisted on December 13, 1032, of 6 oificer-,, 6 iion-coru- 
miasioned officers and 672 other ranks. The police force numbered 194. 

Comme>c<. — Imports: 1932, 23,343,380 francs ; exports, 13,096,556 franc>. 1931 : import.s, 
60,533,128 francs ; exports. 14,935,359 francs. 

Commii/iicniio.'*.— Total length of principal road-* open to traffic, 131 mile-s. 


BRAZIL. 

Sudfffrt, 1934-35. — Revenue. 2.0l0,0i)<',000 mdreis (about 34,0t.'0,00i/r'.); expeiiditure 
2,264,000,000 luilreis (about 39,000, 0<>0L). 

RUSSIA. 

C, 02 jS in 1933.— Area under cultivation of all crops, 101.351.500 hectaTe-^, vieldmg 
89,652,300 metric ; rye was under 25,382,100 hectare.^ and yielded 24,185.700 metiic 
tons ; wheat. 33,240,9t>0 bectaies : yield, 27.726,503 metric ton^. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 


td 1933.— The following are the harvest returns fur 1932 and 1933 ; — 


■Wheat 
Barley 
Rye I 
Oars . 
Meflin 
Spelt. 


Metric QuiutaK 
14,54' 

3,915 

2,115 

2,6‘.'2 

451 

114 


Metric Qmntah 
26.2Sn 
4,G2n 
2 45.i 
3,711 
5 56 
144 
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PART THE FIRST 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire consists of : — 

I. Gkeat Britain and Northern Ireland, Channel Islands, 
AND Isle or Man. 

II. The Irish Free State, Intiia, the Dominions, Colonies, 
Protectorates, and Dependencies. 


Reigning King and Emperor. 

George V., bom June 3, 1865, son of King Edward YII. and Queen 
Alexandra, eldest daughter of King Christian IX., of Denmark; married 
July 6, 1893, to Victoria Mary, born May 26, 1867, daughter of the late Duke 
of Teck ; succeeded to the crown on tLe death of his father. May 6, 1910, 

Living Children of the King. 

I. Edward Albert, Prince of TVales, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of 
Rothesay, Heir-apparent, bom June 23, 1894. 

II. Prince Albert Frederick, Duke of York, bom December 14, 1895; 
married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, April 26, 1923. Offspring : Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary, April 21, 1926 ; Margaret Rose, August 21, 1930. 

III. Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, Princess Royal, bom April 
25, 1897 ; married Viscount Lascelles (now the 6th Earl of Harewood), K.6., 
D.S.O., February 28, 1922. Offspring: — George Henry Hubert, Febmary 7, 
1923 ; Gerald David, August 21, 1924. 

IV. Prince Henry 'William, born March 31, 1900 ; created Baron Culloden, 
Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester, on March 31, 1928. 

V. Prince George Edward, bom December 20, 1902. 

Living 8iater$ of the King, 

1. Princess Victoria Alexandra, 'born July 6, ISdS. 

II. Princess Maud Charlotte, bora November 2«, 1S69; married July 22, 1896, to 
Omrles, Prince of Denmark, now King Haakon VII. of Norway. Oflspring Olav, Crown 
Prince of Norway, bom July 2, 1903. 


Living Brother and Sitters of the late King. 

I. Princess Louise, born March IS, 1848; married March 21, 1871, to John, Marqnis of 
Lome, who became Duke of Argyll, April 24, 1900, and died May 2, 1914. 

II. Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, bora May 1, 1850; married March 13, 1879, to 
rancess Louise of Prussia, born July 25, 1860, died March 14, 1917. Living offspring:—/!) 

married Alerandia Victoria, Duchess of Fife, October 15, 
lu 3 ; (2) Patricia, bom March 17, 1886, married Febraaiy 27, 1919, Hon. Alexander H. M. 
Ramsay, D.S.O., R.N. 

T _^rt“tess Beatrice, bom April 14, 1857 ; married July 23, 1885, to Pr ince Henry (died 
V 18J)6), third son of Prince Alexander of Hesse. Living offspring ; — (1) Alexander 

^Mrt. Dorn Nov. 23, 1886, married Lady Irene Denison ; (2) Victoria Eugenie, bom Oct. 24, 
1 887, married May 31, 1906, to Alfonso XIIL, King of Spain. 


The King’s legal title rests on the statute of 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 3, by 
Which the succession to the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland was settled 
on the Princess Sophia of Hanover and the * heirs of her body being 
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Protestants. ’ By Act of Parliament, 1927, the title of the King is declared to 
be ‘ George V., by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.’ 
By proclamation of July 17, 1917, the Royal family became known as the 
House and Family of Windsor. 

By Letters Patent of November 30, 1917, the' titles of Royal Highness 
and Prince or Princess are (except for existing titles) to he restricted to the 
Sovereign’s ehUdien, the children of the Sovereign’s sons, and the eldest 
living son of the eldest son of the Prince of Wales. 

Provision is made for the support of the Royal household by the settlement of the Civil 
List BOOB after the commencement of each reign. (For historical details, see Yeab- 
Book for 1903, p. 5.) By Act of 10 Ed. VII and 1 Geo. V. c. 28 (August 3, 1910), the Civil 
List of the King, after the usual surrender of hereditary revenues, is fixed at 470,0001. , of 
which 110,0001. is anpropriated to the privy purse of the King and Queen, 125,800?. for 
salaries of the Royal household and retired allowances, 193,0001. for household expenses, 

20.0001. for works, 13,2001. for alma and bounty, and 8,0001. remains unappropriated. 
In September. 1931, the King decided, in view of the financial position of the country, 
to reduce His Majesty’s Civil List by 50,000?. while the emergency lasts. The 
same Civil List Act of 1910 also provides for an annuity of 70,0001. to Queen Mary in 
the event of her surviving the King. Should the Prince of Wales marry, the Princess 
of Wales will receive an annuity of 10,0001., and should she survive the Prince of Wales, 
this annuity will be raised to one of 30,0001. Further, there is to be paid to trustees for 
the benefit of the King’s children (other than the Duke of Cornwall) an annnal sum of 

10.0001. in respect of each son (other than the Duke of Cornwall) who attains the age of 21 
years, and a further annual sum of 15,0001. in respect of each such son who marries, and 
an annuity of 6,0001. in respect of each daughter who attains the age of 21 or marries. The 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Keeper of 
the Eing*8 X^rivy Purse are appointed the Royal Trustees under this Act. The King has 
paid to him the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, the payments made therefrom in 
1929 being 62,0001. for Bis Majesty's use. 

Onthe Consolidated Fund are c' " ’ * •* . * to members 

of the royal family 25,0001. a ye • • , , R.H. Helena 

Augusta Victoria (Princess Christ , s of Argyll; 

6,000L to H.R.H. Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore ; and 6,(X)0I. to each of the late King’s 
daughters. 

The Heir Apparent has an income from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
payment in 1927 on Ms account being 72,9171. 


Sovereigns and sovereign rulers of Great Britain, from the nnion of the 


crowns of England and Scotland : — 

Date of 


Date of 

Accession. 


Accession. 

House of Stuart. 

James I. .... 

1603 

House of Stuart. 
Anne .... 

. 1702 

Charles I. 

Commonwealth. 

1625 

House of Hanover. 
George I. 

. 1714 

Parliamentarv Executive 

1649 

George II. . 

. 1727 

Protectorate .... 

1653 

George III. . 

. 1760 

George IV, 

. 1820 

House of Stuart. 


William IV. . 

. 1830 

Charles II. ... . 

1660 

Victoria 

. 1837 

James II. .... 

1686 

House of Sajce-Coburg and 

Gotha. 

House of Stuart- Orange. 


Edward VII . 

. 1901 

William and Mary . 

1689 

House of Windsor. 

1 

WUliamlll. . ' . 

1694 

George V, . 

. 1910 


1 Ch«gv of title made July ir, 191T. Formerly House of Saze-Coburg and Gotha. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Constitntion and Government. 

I. Imperial and Central. 

The supreme legislative power of the British Empire is vested in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament is summoned by the writ of the sovereign issued out of 
Chancery, by advice of the Privy Council, at least twenty days previous 
to its assembling. 

Since 1914 the sittings of Parliament have been interrupted only by 
comparatively short intervals. Every session must end with a prorogation, 
and aU Bills which have not been passed during the session then lapse. A 
dissolution may occur by the will of the sovereign, or, as is most usual, 
during the recess, by proclamation, or finally by lapse of time, the statutory 
limit of the duration of any Parliament being five years. 

Underthe Parliament Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. V, ch. 13), all Money Bills 
(so certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons), if not passed by the 
House of Lords without amendment, may become law without their con- 
currence on the royal assent being signified.' Public Bills, other than 
Money Bills or a Bill extending the maximum duration of Parliament, if 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions, whether of the 
same Parliament or not, and rejected each time, or not passed, by the House of 
Lords, may become law without their concurrence on the royal assent being 
signified, provided that two years have elapsed between the second reading 
in the first session of the House of Commons and the third reading in the 
third session. All Bills coming under this Act must reach the House of Lords 
at least one month before the end of the session. Finally, the Parliament 
Act limited the maximum duration of Parliament to five years. 

The present form of Parliament, as divided into two Houses of Legislature, 
the Lor^ and the Commons, dates from the middle of the fourteenth century, 

The House of Lords consists of peers who hold their seats — (i) by 
hereditary right ; (ii) by creation of the sovereign ; (iii) by virtue of office^ 
Law Lords, and English archbishops (2) and bishops (24) ; (iv) by election for 
life — Irish peers (28) ; (v) by election for duration of ParlWient — Scottish 
peers (16). The full house would consist of about 740 members, but tlje 
voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons consists of members representing County, 
Borough, and University constituencies. No one under 21 years of age can 
be a member of Parliament. Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, and Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified 
from sitting as members ; Government contractors, and sheriffs, and returning 
officers for the localities for which they act, are also among those disqualified. 
No English or Scottish peer can be elected to the House of Commons, but 
non-representative Irish peers are eligible. Under the Parliament (Qualifi- 
cation of Women) Act, 1918, women are also eligible, and the first woman 
member took her seat in December, 1919. 

In August, 1911, by resolution of the House of Commons, provision was 
first made for the payment of a salary of 4001. per year to members, other 
than those already in receipt of salaries as officers of the House, as Ministers, 
or as officers of His Majesty’s household. Payment began as from April 1, 
1911. This provision does not extend to the House of Lords. 

Under the Representation of the People (Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, the 
qualifications for the franchise are the same for men and women. Electors, 
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for inclusion in tlie register, must he of full age (twenty-one years), and 
have resided, or occupied business premises of an annual value of not less 
than ten pounds, in the same parliamentary borough or county, or one con- 
tiguous thereto, for the q^ualifying period of three months en<ling on 
December 1, 1928, and in Scotland, on December 15, 1928. There is also a 
University franchise, to be qualified for which a person must be twenty-one 
years of age, and must have taken a degree, or in the case of a woman, have 
fulfilled the conditiona which would entitle a man to a degree. 

Every registered elector is entitled to vote at an election, but no person 
may vote at a general election for more than two constituencies, for one of 
which there must be a residential qualification. The second vote must rest 
on a different qualification, and each vote must be recorded in a different 
constituency. 

Disqualified for registration are (among others) peers, infants, aliens, 
bankrupts, lunatics and idiots. Receipt of poor relief or other alms does 
not count as a disqualification. 

Two registers of electors must be prepared each year, one in the spring, 
and the other in the autumn, except in Ireland, where only one is required ; 
and the authorised expenses are met by local and State funds in equal 
parts. University registers may be made up as the governing bodies decide, 
and a registration fee not exceeding 11. may be charged. 

In university constituencies returning two or more members the elections 
must be according to the principle of proportional representation, each 
elector having one transferable vote. At a general election all polls must 
be held on the same day, except in the case of Orkney and Shetland, 
and of university elections. Provision is made for absent electors to vote, 
in certain cases by proxy. 

Under the same Act the seats in Great Britain were redistributed 
on the basis of one member of the House of Commons for every 70,000 of the 
population. By a separate Act, redistribution in Ireland was made on the 
basis of one for every 43,000 of the population. The total membership 
of the House of Commons was thereby raised from 670 (as established in 
1885) to 707. In 1922 the number was reduced to 615 (including 13 from 
Northern Ireland), owing to the establishment of separate parliaments in 
Ireland. 

The electorate in 1930, in England and Wales, numbered 25,730,507 
(12,101,108 males, 13,629,399 females). Under the provisions of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1928, it is estimated that about 5,000,000 new 
voters were added to the register in 1929. 

The following is a table of the diuation of Parliaments called since the 
accession of King Edward VII. (for heads of the Administrations see p. 8). 


Reigli 

When met 

When dissolved 

Existed 









y. 

M. 


Edward Vll. 

13 

Feb. 

1906 

10 

Jan. 

1910 

3 

11 

24 


and George V. 

15 

Feb. 

1910 

23 

Nov. 

1910 

0 

9 

13 

George V. 


31 

Jan. 

1911 

25 

Nov. 

1918 

7 

9 

25 

,, 


•x 

Feb. 

1919 

26 

Oct. 

1922 

3 

g 

90 

,, 


'20 

2Cov. 

1922 

10 

Nov. 

1923 

0 

11 

2T 

,, 


b 

Jan. 

1924 

9 

Oct. 

1924 

0 

9 

1 

,, 


2 

Dec. 

1924 

10 

May 

1929 

4 



»• 


25 

June 

1929 

54 

Aug. 

1931 

2 

1 

29 


The executive government is vested nominally in the Crown, but 
practically in a committee of Ministers, called the Cabinet, whose existence 
is dependent on the support of a majority in the House of Commons. 
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The head of the llinistjy is the Prime Minister, a position first constitu- 
tionally recognised, and special precedence accorded to the holder, in 1905. No 
salary is atacced to the olEee of Prime Minister, as such, and it is usually held 
in conjcneto nts-ith some other high ofifice of State, generally that of First Lord 
of the TreasaJj-. His colleagues in the Ministry are appointed on his recom- 
mendatoB, and. he dispenses the greater portion of the patronage of the 
Crown. 

The pTsen: Government {appointed Nov. 5, 1931, reconstructed Nov. 
1931 ani C;fc. 1 S32 } consists of the following members : 


(b) The Cabinet. 

1. Priw Minister, First Lord of the Treasury, and Leader of the Rouse 

of Oorrurzo-s Light Hon. J. Ramsay McecLonald, born 1866. Prime 

Minister, Fi-ru Lord of the Treasury, Foreign Secretary, 1924 and 1929. 
Present ajifointBient, 1931. 

2. Lar'i President of (he Council. — Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, born 
1867. Prim* Minister, 1923 and 1924. Present appointment, 1931. 

3. hrri ChextoeVor. — Right Hon. Lord Sankey, G.B.E., bom 1866. 
Lord ChaxiEelbr, 1929. Present appointment, 1931. 

4. Chctneelior of the Exchequer. — Right Hon. Neville Chamherlain, bom 
1869. Obui-Cellot of the Exchequer, 1923. Present appointment, 1931. 

5. Sieretctrq of State for Rorm Affairs. — Eight Hon. Sir John Oilmour, 
D.S.O., b»orn. 18 76. Present appointment, 1932. 

6. Stcri-cMrv of State for Foreign Affairs. — Eight Hon. Sir John Simon, 
G.C.S.I., L CV.O., born 1873. Present appointment, 1931. 

7. S'.rrrccxrj of State for the Dominions . — Right Hon. James H. Thomas, 
born 1872. Colonial Secretary, 1924; Lord Privy' Seal, 1929. Present 
appointn ett , 1931. 

8. SeffHarq of Stale for the Colonies. — Eight Hon. Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, G. E.E.j ii.C., horn 1884. Present appointment, 1931. 

9. S-.cr.roLrj of State for IFar. — Right Hon. Viscount Railsham, bom 
1872. Presori; appointment, 1931. 

10. S^ereetaru of State for India. — Eight Hon. Sir SamueUoare, G.B.E., 

C. M.G., fccm 1889. Present appointment, 1931. 

11. Serxeiary of State for Air. — Most Hon. Marquis of Londonderry, 
K.6., hoCTiLSrS. Present appointment, 1931. 

12. Firtt Lori of the Admiralty. — Right Hon. Sir Bolton Eyres- Mansell, 
born ISrl. Prescixt appointmenr, 1931. 

13. Ptrauden-t oj the Board of Trade. — Right Hon. Walter Eunciman, 
bom 1870. Present appointment, 1931. 

14. iri-isi-r of Realth. — Right Hon. Sir Edward Hdton Voting, G.B.E., 

D. S.O., LJ.S-C., born 1879. Present appointment, 1931. 

15. if'atst.r of Agriculture aiid Fisheries. — Eight Hon. Major Walter E. 
14 0_ , born 1890. Present appointment, 1932. 

16. Seaettary ferr Scotland. — Bight Hon. Sir .Archibald Sinclair, C.M.G., 
bom 1S9C. Present appointment, 1931. 

17- Fron dtrvtof the Board of Education. — Eight Hon. Lord K.G., 

G.C.S.I., G. <1.1. E., bom 1881. Present appointment, 1932. 
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18. Minister of Labour. — Eight Hon. Sir Henry Betterton, C.B.E., bom 
1872. Present appointment, 1931. 

19. Virst Commissioner of Worlcs. — Right Hon. William Ormsby-Gore, 
born 1888. Present appointment, 1931. 

20. Postmaster-General. — Eight Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood, bom 1878. 
Present appointment, 1931. 

(b) Othek Ministbks. 

Attorney-General. — Eight Hon. Sir Thomas W. H. InsTcip, C.B.E., K.C., 
bom 1876. 

Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster. — Eight Hon. J. C. 0. Davidson, C.H., 

C. B., bom 1889. 

Minister of Pensions. — Major, Right Hon. G. C. Tryon, born 1871. 
Minister of Transport. — Hon. OlivoT Stanley, M.C., born 1896. 
Solieitor-Genera.1. — Sir Boyd Merriman, O.B.E., K.C., bom 1880. 

Lord Privy Seal. — Anthony Eden, M.G., born 1897. 

Lord Advocate.— Hon. Craigie Aitehison, K.O., born 1882. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland..— 'W . G. Nm-mand, K.C., bora 1881. 

Heads of the Administrations since 1902 (L = Liberal, C = Conservative, 
Lab. = Labour, Nat. Lab. = National Labour). 

Heads of Dates of i Heads of Dates of 

Administrations. Appointment. Administrations. Appointment. 

A. J. Balfonr (C), July 14, 1902 ; A. Bonar Law (C.), Oct. 23, 1922 

Sir H. Campbell- S. Baldwin (C.), May 22, 1923 

Bannerman (L), Dee. 5, 190,5 : R. MacDonald (Lab.), Jan. 22, 1924 

H. H. Asquith (L), April 8, 1908 S. Baldwin (C ), Nov. 4, 1924 

H. H. Asquith (Coalition), ' R. MacDonald (Lab.), June 8, 1929 

May 25, 1915 E. MacDonald (Nat. Lab. ), 

D. LloydGeorge(Coalitioii),Dec.7,1916 Aug. 25, 1931 

The state of parties in the House of Commons after the general election of Oct. 
1931, was as follows Conservatives (Unionists), 472; Labour, 52 ; National Labour, 13 ; 
Liberals, 37 ; Liberal National, 35; independents, 5; Irish Nationalist, 1 ; total, 615. 

On March 30, 1932, the parties were as follows : — Unionists, 458 ; Labour, 52 ; Liberal 
National, 35 ; L ber.als, 33 ; National Labour, 13 ; Ulster Unionists, 11 ; Independents, 4 ; 
Independent Liberals, 4 ; Nationalists, 2 ; National, 1 ; 2 vacancies. 

II. Local Government. 

England and Wales. — In each county the Crown is represented by H.M. 
Lieutenant. There is also a sheriff, who represents the executive of the 
Crown, an under-sheriff, a clerk of the peace and a clerk of the County 
Council, coroners, who are appointed and paid by the County Councils, and 
other officers. The licensing of persons to sell intoxicating liquors, and 
the administration of the criminal law — except that which deals with some 
of the graver offences — are in the hands of the magistrates. 

For the purposes of local government England and Wales are divided 
primarily into sixty-two administiative counties, including the county of 
London, and eighty-three County Boroughs. The counties are administered 
by the justices and by a popularly-elected Council, called a County Council, 
who co-opt a prescribed number of aldermen, either irom their own body or 
from outside it. Aldermen are elected for six years, half of them retiring 
every third year. A councillor is elected for three years. The jurisdiction 
of the County Councils covers the administration of higher and (outside 
certairi Boroughs aud Urban Districts) elementary education ; maintenance 
of main roads and bridges ; work in relation to agriculture (diseases of 
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animals, destructive insects and pests, land drainage, fertilisers and feeding 
studs, small holdings and allotments) ; provision of mental hospitals and 
other public health work (schemes for treatment of tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, for maternity and child welfare, and for the welfare of the blind ; 
accommodation and care of mental defectives ; prevention of pollution of 
rivers ; and supervision of milk and other food supplies). The control of 
the county police is vested in a standing joint committee composed of equal 
numbers of magistrates and of members of the County Council. The 
Metropolitan police are, however, under the control of the Home 
Secretary. 

Secondly, the administrative counties, with the exception of the County 
of London, are subdivided into ‘ County Districts ’ which are either ‘ Urban 
Districts’ or ‘Rural Districts.’ Generally speaking, an urban district 
comprises a town or a small area more or less densely populated, and a 
rural district takes in several country parishes. County District Councils 
administer the Public Health and Highway Acts, and exercise powers 
under the Housing Acts. Urban Authorities may also take over the 
maintenance and repair of main roads from County Councils ; provide 
burial grounds, allotments, baths and washhouses, libraries, open spaces, 
museums, isolation hospitals, &c. ; establish and manage trading services 
(gas, electricity, water, trams, ic.). Councils of Boroughs which had 
over 10,000, and of Urban Districts which had over 20,000 people in 
1901 are also usually the local authorities for elementary education. Rural 
District Councils may also make arrangements for an adequate water 
supply ; and exercise any ‘ urban powers ’ conferred on them by the Minister 
of Health. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1929, the functions of the Poor Law 
authorities were transferred to county and county borough councils. These 
fuiictions include the organisation and management of indoor and outdoor 
relief, responsibility for collection of fundamental vital statistics and 
responsibility for the provision, maintenance and management of all public 
Institutions for the cure of diseases. Provision is also made under the Act 
to secure for every county Histrict council the services of a medical officer of 
health. Industrial and freight-transport hereditaments were derated to the 
extent of three-fourths and agricnltural lands are completely derated. The 
Act provides for the abolition of most of the assigned revenue grants, of the 
grants under the Agricultural Rates Acts, and of the percentage grants paid 
in respect of health services and certain roads. In place of these a grant 
comprising the equivalent of the total loss to local authorities both of rates 
and of grants under the Act, together with a substantial amount of new 
money, are distributed as a ‘block grant’ fixed for five years at a time 
on a basis ot local need and ascertained by means of a formula. To avoid the 
difficulties created by a sudden change in the revenues of local authorities 
the allocation of grant will not be entirely by the formula until 1947. 

The main central authority in London is the County Council, created 
’oy the Local Government Act of 1888. It has considerable powers in regard 
to public health, housing, bridges and ferries, asylums, street improvements, 
parks, main drainage, fire brigade, sanitary control, education, and numerous 
other matters. It is also the tramway authority for the county. 'The City 
Corporation has powers respecting sanitation, police, bridges, justice, Ac., 
in the City of London. London comprises the ancient city with an area of 
one square mile, and an area of 118 square miles beyond the city, which is 
divided into 28 metropolitan boroughs, under the London Government Act, 
1899, each with a mayor, aldermen, and councillors (women are eligible). 
The Councils have powers in regard to public health, highways, rating, 

B 2 
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housing, education, &c. , but they are not municipal boroughs in the 
statutory sense as in the rest of the Kingdom. The County Council has 
certain powers of control over them. . . 

In all incorporated towns, local business is administered by a municipal 
Corporation. There are two kinds of municipal boroughs, County Boroughs 
and Non- County Boroughs. A number of the latter are small boroughs of 
special and generally ancient jurisdiction. Most of the County Boroughs 
and a number of the Non-County Boroughs have a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions. The County Boroughs are outside the jurisdiction of the County 
Councils. A municipal Corporation consists of the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, and acts through a Council elected by the burgesses — practically 
by the ratepayers. The councillors serve for three years (women are 
eligible), one-third retiring annually ; the aldermen are elected by the 
Council, and the majmr, who serves for one year, also by the Council. 

A Town Council as an Urban Authority is invested with all the normal 
powers of an Urban District Council ; and in addition certain powers, such 
as making byelaws or maintaining a separate police force, are conferred 
either upon all Town Councils oi upon Councils of towns of certain sizes, 
or complying with other conditions, in virtue of their status as Councils of 
incorporated towns. 

Scotland . — A Local Government Act was passed for Scotland in 1889 
and followed in its main outlines the English Act of the previous year. The 
powers of local administration in counties formerly exercised by the Com- 
missioners of Supply, the Justices and Road Trustees were either wholly or in 
part transferred to County Councils, which took over their duties and respon- 
sibilities in 1890. By the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894, a Local 
Government Board for Scotland was constituted, consisting of the Secretary 
for Scotland as President, the Solicitor-General for Scotland, the Under- 
secretary for Scotland, and three other members nominated by the Crown. 
The latter Act provided that a Parish Council should be established in every 
parish to take the place of the Parochial Boards. Their principal function 
was the administration of the Poor Laws, and in addition they exercised powers 
similar to tho.se of the Parish Councils in England. There were 869 civil 
parishes in 1921. The powers and duties of the Local Government Board 
were by the Scottish Board of Health Act, 1919, transferred to the Scottish 
Board of Health, constituted as in that Act provided. Municipal bodies 
exist in the towns of Scotland, as in those of England. Each burgh has a 
Town Council consisting of a Provost or Lord Provost, Bailies and Councillors. 
The Provost is the head of the Scottish municipality and holds office for 
three years. Bailies are selected by the Councillors from among their own 
number ; they act as magistrates and sit as such in police courts. There 
are in Scotland three principal kinds of burghs, numbering altogether 201 
(1921 census) : (1) Royal Burghs, i.e. burghs created by a Charter of the 
Crown ; (2) Parliamentary Burghs, which possess statutory constitutions 
almost identical with those of the Royal Burghs ; (3) Police Burghs, con- 
stituted under a general Police Act. All burghs of whatever class have 
nevr Town Councils and their administration is regulated by the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) and Town Councils (Scotland) Acts or corresponding local 
Acts. The Local Government (Scotland) Bill, 1929, made many drastic 
changes in the local government machinery so as to bring it in line as far as 
possible with that .set up for England and Wales The new units of local 
government are the county councils and burghs with a population of over 
20,000. Only the four great cities are Poor Law authorities and parish 
councils are abolished. 
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Area and Popnlation. 

I. Pkogeess and Present Condition. 

The population was thus distributed at the census, taken April 27, 
1931 


Divisions 

Area in : 
sq. miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Population on 
April 27, 1931 

England (including Monmouth- 
shire) 

Wales .... 

Scotland * 

Isle of Man .... 
Channel Islands 

50,874 

7,466 

30,405 

221 

75 

18,061,643 

1,071,367 

2,325.867 

22,443 

44,099 

19,732,360 

1,087,007 

2,516,687 

26,865 

49,106 

37,794,003 

2,158,374 

4,842,554 

49,308 

93,205 

Total .... 

89.041 

21,525,419 

23.412 025 

44,937,444 


‘ Preliminary figures. 

Population at each of the four previous decennial censuses : — 


Divisions 

1891 

1 1901 

1911 

1921 

England .... 

27,489,228 

30,813.043 

34,045,290 

35,681,019 

Wales .... 

1,513,297 

1,714,800 

2,025,202 

2,205,680 

Scotland .... 

4,025,647 

4.472,103 

4,760,904 

4,882,497 

Isle of Man 

55,608 

54,752 

52,016 

60,284 

Channel Islands 

92,234 

95,618 

96,899 

90,230 

Army, Navy, and Mer-\ 
chant Seamen abroad j 

224,211 

367,736 

145,729 

256,811 

Total .... 

33,400,225 

37,518,052 

41,126,040 

43,176,521 


In 1931, in Wales and Monmouthshire 197,932 persons 3 years of age ana upwards, were 
able to speak Welsh only, and 811,329, able to speak Welsh and English. In Scotland in 
1921, 9,829 persons 3 years of age and upwards could speak Gaelic only, and 148,950 could 
speak Gaelic and English. 

The age distribution of the population of Great Britain in 1921 was as 
follows : — 




Numbers in thousands 

Age-group 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

; Great Britain 

Under 

5 . . . 

3,322 

472 

3,794 

5 and under 

10 . 

3,519 

477 

3,996 

10 ., 

15 . . . 

3,660 

490 

4,150 


20 . . . 

3,503 

478 

3,981 

20 ,, , 

25 . . . 

3,151 

429 

3,580 

25 „ 

35 . . . 

5,761 

714 

. 0,475 

35 „ 

45 . . . 

5,346 

633 

’ 5 979 

>» » 

55 . . . 

4,420 

535 

4,955 

55 „ „ 

65 . . . 

2,913 

362 

3,275 

05 „ 

70 . . . 

986 

123 

1.109 

10 „ 

75 . . . 

657 

84 

741 

75 .. .. 

85 . . . 

573 

74 

: 640 

85 and upwards 

76 

11 

87 

Total 


37,886 

4,SS2 

42,768 


Estimated population (in thousands) of Great Britain and its divisions 
(exclusive of army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad) at the end of June: — 
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Year t 

(30 June) | 

England 

and Wales ' 

Scotland 

Total of 

. Great Bntain 

1 

1929 1 

39,607,000 

4,884,000 

44,491,000 

1930 : 

39,806,000 

4,886,000 

44,692,000 

1931 i 

39,988,000 

4,843,000 

44,791,000 

1932 

40,201,000 

4.883,000 

45,084,000 

1933' 

40,350,000 

4,916,000 

45,266,000 


1 Provisional figures- 

1. England and Wales. 

The census population of England and Wales 1801 to 1931 : — 


Date of 1 Population 

Enumeration ^ 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

Date of 
j Enumei-ation 

1 Population 

' 1 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 . 

. ' 8.892,536 , 

152 

1871 . 

1 

22,712,266 ; 

389 

1811 . 

. 110,164,256 ; 

174 

1881 . 

25,974,439 * 

445 

1821 . 

. 112,000,236 1 

208 

■ 1891 . 

29,002,525 ■ 

497 

1831 . 

. 113,896,797 i 

238 

1901 . 

32,527,843 

558 

1841 . 

. 115,914,148 i 

273 

1911 . 

36,070,492 

618 

1851 . 

. 117,927,609 1 

307 

, 1921 . 

'37,886,699 i 

649 

1861 . 

. 120,066,224 ! 

344 

. 1931 . 

39,952,377 j 



Population of England and Wales ajid of the Administrative Counties 
and County Boroughs in 1911, 1921 and 1931. (For areas of administrative 
counties, Ac., 1921, see Statesman’s Yeak-Book for 1931, p, 12.) 



Area in 1 
Statute 1 

Aproc lOOl' 


Census Population 



1 AGICC) A«f01| 

' (Land and ■ 

, Inland ] 

' WaterX 1 
Countie^, i 

Counties, including 

County Boroughs 

Administra- 

tive 

Counties 

only 


including i 
County ' 

, Boroughs 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1931 

Enolakd. 
Bedfordshire . 

1 

302, »42 . 

194,588 

206,462 

220,525 

220,525 

Berkshire . 

463,830 i 

280,794 

294,821 ! 

311,453 

214,304' 

Buckmebamsbire 

. : 479,300 j 

219,551 

236,171 

271,586 

271,586 

Cambridgeshire 

315,165 : 

128,322 

129,602 

140,004 

140,004 

Isle of Ely , 

238.073 ; 

69,752 

73,817 ' 

77,698 

77,698 

Cheshire ^ . 

. ! 652,383 . 

965,967 

1,020,257 

1,087,655 

675,296 

Cornwall . 

. i 868,167 

328 098 

320,705 

317,968 

317,968 

205,847 

Cumberland 

. ' 973,086 ' 

265,746 

273,173 , 

263,151 

Derbyshire ‘ 

647,524 

683,423 

714,634 

757,874 

614,971 

Devonshire 

. 1,671,364 

699,703 

709.614 

732,965 

458,757 

Dorsetshire ' . 

622,843 

223,266 

224,731 

239,352 

239,352 

Durham . 

. ' 649 420 

1,369,860 

1,479,033 ' 

1,486,175 

924,228 

Essex 

979.532 

1,350,881 

1.470,257 ‘ 

1,755,459 

1,198.601 

Gloucestershire ^ 

804,638 

736,113 

756.574 

780,000 

836,051 

Hampshire * * . 

961,663 

862,393 

913,681 

1,014,316 

469,085 

Isle of Wight 

94,146 J 

88,186 

94,666 - 

88,454 

88,454 


* Adminwtrati^e County of Southampton. 

t The boundaries of the administrative county have changed since the date of the 1921 
Census. In every ca';© the acreage and the 1921 population shown in the table relate to 
the area u constituted at the date of the 1931 (^nsus. 
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Area in 

Census Population 


Acres, 1931 
(Land and 
Inland 
Water). 

Counties, inclnding 

County Boroughs ' 

Admini- 

strative 

Counties 

only. 

1931 


Counties, 
i ncludmg 
County 
Boroughs 

191! 

1921 

1931 

England (coat .) — 
BTerefordsbire . 
Hertfordshire ^ . 
Huntingdonshire 

Kent .... 

Lancashire * . . . 

Leicestershire . 
Lincolnshire — 

The parts of Holland^ . 
The parts of Kesteven ‘ 
The parts of Lindsey 

London .... 
Middlesex ‘ . . . 

Monmouthshire 

Norfolk .... 
Northamptonshire . 

Soke of Peterborough . 
Northumberland 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 

Rutlandshire . 

Shropshire 

Somersetshire * 
Staffordshire' . 

Suffolk, East . 

Suffolk, West . 

Surrey .. . . 

Sussex, East . 

Sussex, West . 
Warwickshire ' . 
Westmorland . 

Wiltshire • . 

Worcestershire ' 
TorksMre,East Riding . 
Yorkslure, North Riding . 
Yorkshire. West Riding' . 
York, Cityof 

538,924 

404,520 

233,985 

075,965 

1,200,122 

532,779 

268,992 

463,505 

972,796 

74.850 

148,691 

349,569 

1.315.064 
585,148 

53,464 

1,291,978 

540,015 

479,224 

97,273 

361,800 

1,036,818 

737,886 

557,353 

390.916 
461,833 
530,555 

401.916 
624,676 

504.917 
860,829 
447,678 
750,115 

1,362,058 

1.776.064 
3,730 

114,260 

311,284 

55,577 

1,045,591 

4,756,644 

476,553 

82.849 

107,263 

373,848 

4,521,685 

1,126,465 

395,719 

499,116 

303,797 

44,718 

696,893 

604,098 

189,484 

20,346 

246.307 
458,009 

1,279,649 

277,155 

116,905 

845,578 

487,070 

176.308 
1,247,418 

63,575 

286,822 

387,688 

432,759 

419,546 

3,045,377 

82,282 

113,189 

333,195 

54,741 

1,141,666 

4,932,951 

494,469 

85,870 

107,634 

408,698 

4,484,523 

1,253,002 

450,794 

504,293 

302,404 

46,959 

746,096 

641,149 

189,615 

18,376 

243,062 

46.5,691 

1,353,511 

291,073 

108,985 

930,086 

532,187 

195,810 

1,394,741 

65,746 

291,838 

397,910 

460,880 

456,436 

3,181,202 

84,039 

111,767 

401,205 

56,206 

1,219,273 

5,039,455 

541,861 

92,330 

110,060 

422,199- 

4,397,003 

1,638,728 

434,958 

504,940 

309,474 

51,839 

756,782 

712,731 

209,621 

17,401 

244,156 

475,142 

1,431,859 

294,977 

106,137 

l,lfc0,878 

546,864 

222,995 

1,535,007 

65,408 

303,373 

420,056 

482,986 

469,375 

3,352,555 

84,813 

111,767 

401,159 

56,206 

1,194,115 

1,794,857 

302,692 

92,330 

110,060 

263,498 

4,396,821 

1,638,521 

345,755 

321,933 

217,133 

51,845 

408,704 

443,080 

129,082 

17,401 

244,156 

406,327 

703,254 

207,475 

106,137 

947,695 

276,795 

222,995 

365,323 

65,408 

m,m 

309,927 

169,392 

331,101 

1,530,405 

84,813 

Totals .... 
Waxes 

32,559,868 

34,045,290 

35,681,019 

37,794,003 

- 

Anglesey .... 
Brecknockshire. 
Cardigaoshire . 
Carmarthenshire 
Caernarvonshire ' 
Denbighshire ' . 

Flintshire .... 
Glamorganshire 
Merionethshire . 
Montgomeryshire 
Pembrokeshire . 
Radnorshire 

176,630 

469,281 

443,189 

588.472 

364.108 

427,977 

163.707 

520,456 

423,372 

510,110 

393,003 

301,165 

50,928 

59,287 

59,879 

160,406 

125,043 

144,783 

92,705 

1,120,910 

45,565 

53,146 

89,960 

22,590 

51,744 

61,222 

60,881 

175,073 

128,183 

157,634 

106,617 

1,252,481 

45,087 

51,263 

91,978 

23,517 

49,029 

57,776 

55,184 

179,100 

120,829 

157,648 

112,889 

1,225,717 

43,201 

48,473 

87,206 

21,323 

49,029 

57,775 

65,184 

179,100 

120,529 

157,648 

112,889 

766,141 

43,201 

48,473 

87,206 

21,323 

Total Wales (12 Counties) 
Totals— 

4,7S0,4T0 

2,025,202 

2,205,680 

2,158,374 

Bl 

England and Wales 

37,339,215 






^ Tke boundaries of the administrative count; have changed since the date of the 1921 
Census. In every case the acreage and the 1921 population shown in the table relate to the 
area constituted at date of the 19S1 Census. 
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The area and population of the County Boroughs, and more important 
other Boroughs, are given in the following table. The County Boroughs are 
designated by the letters C.B. 


Exoland 
Accrington 
Ashton-under-Lyne . 
Barnsley (C.B.) 
Barrow-in-Furness (C.B.) 
Bath., City of (C.B.) . 
Bedford .... 
Birkenhead (C.B.) . 
Birmingbain, City of (C.B.) 
Blaekhurn (C.B.) . 

Blackpool (C.B.) 

Bolton (C.B.) . 

Bootle (C.B.) . 
Boumeiiiouth (C. B. ) 
Bradford City of (C.B.) . 
Brighton (C.B.) 

Bristol, City of (C B.) . 

Burnley (C.B.) , 
Burton-upon-Trent (C.B.) 
Bury(C,B.) . 

Cambridge 

Canterbury, City of (C.B.) 
Carlisle, City of (C.B.) , 
Chatham .... 
Cheltenham 

Chester, City of (C.B.) . 

Chesterfield 

Colchester 

Coventry, City of (C.B.) , 
Crewe 

Croydon (C.B ) 

Darlington (C.B.) . 
Darken .... 
Derby (C.B.) . 

Dewsbury (C.B.) 

Doncaster 

Dover .... 
Dudley (C.B.) . 

Ealing .... 
Eastbourne (C.B 
East Ham (.C.B.) 

Eccies .... 
Exeter, City of (C.B.) 
Folkestone 
Gateshead (C.B.) 
Gillingham 

Gloucester, City of (C.B.) 
Great Yarmouth (C.B.) . 
Grimsby (C.B.) 

Halifax (C.B.) . 

Hastings (C.B ) 

Hornsey .... 
Hove ... 
Huddersfield (C.B.) 

Ilford .... 
Ipswich (C.B.) 

Keighley .... 
Kingston-upon-Huli, City 
(C.B.) .... 


Area in 
Statute 
Acres, 1931 

Census P 

1921 

opulation 

1931 

Estimated 

Population 

mid-1932. 

4,41S 

44,975 

42,991 

42,520 

1,0S2 

51,409 

51,573 

51,040 

6,03l. 

67,906 

71,522 

71,900 

11,002 

74,244 

66,202 

65,700 

5,152 

68,669 

68,815 

69,060 

2,223 

40,242 

40,554 

41,180 

5,995 

147,819 

147,803 

151,600 

51,147 

922,167 

1,002,603 

1,009,300 

7,653 

126,922 

122,697 

122,200 

5,189 

99,639 

101,553 

101,400 

15,2b0 

178,683 

177,250 

177,700 

1,947 

76,487 

76,770 

77,260 

11,213 

95,755 

116,803 

113,200 

24,343 

291,004 

298,041 

296,300 » 

12,503 

147,373 

147,427 

145,500 

19,674 

377,018 

397,012 

409,200- 

4.203 

103,186 

98,258 

97,210 

4,203 

48,909 

49,486 

49,650 

5,925 

56,403 

56,182 

59,400 

5,457 

59,264 

66,789 

68,160 

3,975 

23,737 

24,446 

24,270 

4,488 

52,710 

57,304 

57,920 

4,356 

42,013 

42,999 

44,870 

4,726 

48,430 

49,418 

51,160 

2,863 

40,80? 

41,440 

41,350 

8,472 

61,232 

64,160 

64,390 

11,333 

43,393 

48,701 

49,430 

12,827 

146.108 

167,083 

179,800 

2,184 

46,497 

46,069 

45,810 

12,617 

191,375 

233,032 

237,380 

6,469 

66,847 

72,086 

72,820 

5,959 

37,906 

36,012 

35,580 

7,123 

131,351 

142,403 

142,400 

6,720 

54,160 

54,302 

53,870 

4,831 

54,064 

63,316 

64,700 

2,019 

39,999 

41,097 

41,350' 

4,063 

55,09S 

59,583 

59,740 

9,133 

90,433 

117,707 

122,700 

6,487 

62,028 

57,435 

56,590 

3,324 

143,246 

142,394 

141, son 

2,057 

44,242 

44,416 

44,310 

4.705 

59,582 

66,029 

66,2001- 

2,482 

37,535 

35,889 

34,740 

3,128 

125,142 

122,447 

125,070 

8,432 

58.361 

61.536 

62,050 

2,318 

51,330 

52,937 

53,250 

3,598 

60,700 

56,771 

57,050 

5,468 

85,827 

92,458 

92,250 

14,080 

99,183 

98,115 

97,700 

4,496 

66,495 

65,207 

63,160 

2.875 

87,659 

95,513 

96,990 

3,953 

47,507 

54,993 

56,180 

11,875 

110,102 

113,475 

114,000 

8,493 

85,194 

131,061 

137,480 

8,112 

79,371 

87,502 

83,700 

3,902 

41,921 

40,441 

40,110 

13.050 

290,681 

313,544 

318,200* 


1 Extended April. 1930. 
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Areas In 
Statute 
Acres, 1931 

Census Population 

Estimated 

Population 

mid-1932 


1921 

1931 

England — contimud. 





Lancaster 

3,482 

40,212 

43,383 

43,700 

Leeds, CitT of (C.B.) 

33,105 

463,122 

482,809 

484,900 

Leicester, City of (C.B.) 

8,5S2 

234,143 

239,169 

240,800 

Leigh 

6,359 

45,532 

45 317 

45,460 

Leyton 

2,594 

128,430 

128,313 

127,140 

Lincoln, City of (C.B.) . 

6,128 

66,042 

66,243 

65,840 

Lixerpool, City of (C.B.) 

24,795 

805,046 

855,688 

859,500 

Lowestoft .... 

3,327 

44,323 

41,769 

42,650 

Luton 

5,562 

60,266 

68,523 

71,350 

Maidstone .... 

4,008 

37,216 

42,280 

42,510 

Manchester, City of (C.B.) 

27,257 

735,774 

766,378 

762,930 

Mansfield .... 

7,069 

44,416 


46,180 

Middlesbrough (C.B.) 

4,1S7 

131,070 

138,274 

140,000 

Newcastle-npon-Tyne, City of 



(C.B.) 

8,458 

275,009 

283,156 

285,100 

Newport (Monmouth) (C.B.) 

4,568 

92,358 

89,203 

89,630 

Northampton (G. B, ) 

3,469 

90,895 

92,341 

96,780 » 

Norwich, City of (C.B.) . 

7,S9S 

120,661 

126,236 

126,600 

Nottingham, Citv of (C.B.) 

10,036 

262,624 

268,801 

281,280 

Oldham (C.B ) . 

4,735 

144, 9t3 

140,314 

138,900 

81,260 

Oxford, Citv of (C.B.) 

8,416 

67,290 

80,539 

Plymouth, City of (C.B.) 

5,711 

210,036 

208,182 

208,440 

Portsmouth, City of (C.B.) 

7,964 

248.057 

252,421 

253,100 

Preston (C.B.) .... 

3,964 

117,406 

119,001 

118,500 

Reading (C.B.) 

9,105 

92,278 

97,149 

98,780 

Rochdale (C.B.) 

6,446 

90,816 

90,263 

95,860 • 

Rotherham (C.S.) . 

5,895 

68,022 

69,691 

69,520 

St. Helens (C.B.) 

7,284 

102,640 

106,789 

107,600 

Salford (C.B.) .... 

5,202 

234,045 

223,438 

220,800 

Scarborough . « • • 

2,727 

46,179 

511,696 

41,788 

41,800 

Sheffield, City of (C.B.) . 

34,151 

511,757 

513,000 

Smethwick (C.B.) . 

2,496 

82,123 

84,354 

84,740 

Southampton (C.B.) 

9,192 

160,994 

176,007 

177,470 

Southend-on Sea (C.B.) . 

7,055 

106,010 

120,115 

130,265 > 

Southport (C.B.) 

9,728 

76,621 

78,925 

78,770 

South Shields (C.B.) 

3,187 

118,599 

113,455 

114,000 

Stockport (C.B.) 

7,063 

123,309 

125,490 

126,800 

Stockton-on-Tees 

5,465 

64,126 

67,722 

67,460 

Stoke-on-Trent, City of (C.B.) 

21,209 

267,647 

276,639 

276,500 

Sunderland (C.B.) . 

6,305 

182,179 

185,824 

188,200 

Swindon 

6,019 

56,841 

62,401 

61,990 

Tottenham .... 

3,014 

146,711 

157,772 

156,800 

Tynemouth (C. B ) . 

4,367 

63,770 

64,922 

65,630 ^ 

Wakefield, City of (C.B.). 

4.970 

53,052 

59,122 

59,800 

Wallasey (C.B.) 

5,282 

94,848 

97,626 

97,860 

Walsall (C.B.) 

8,782 

97,567 

103.059 

104,700 

Walthamstow .... 

4,342 

129,395 

132,972 

135.010 

Warrington (C.B.) 

3,057 

76,811 

79,317 

82,170* 

West Bromwich (C.B.) . 

7,180 

75,097 

81,303 

82,210 

West Ham (C.B.) 

4,6S9 

300,860 

294,278 

289,300 

West Hartlepool (C.B.l . 

2,690 

68,641 

68,135 

70,150 

Wigan (C.B.) .... 

5,083 

89,421 

85.357 

85,520 

Willesden. .... 

4,385 

165,674 

184,434 

189,800 

Wolverhampton (C.B.) . 

7,115 

121,316 

133, -212 

139,530* 

Worcester, Citv of (C.B.) 

3.662 

48,S33 

w,r)46 

52,120 

York, City of (C.B. 

3,730 

84,039 

84,813 

85,190 

Wales 





Cardiff, City of (C.B.) 

11,984 

219,580 

223,589 

222,600 

Merthyr Tyddl (C.B.) 

17,760 

80,116 

71,108 

70,690 

Swansea (C.B.) 

21,600 

157,554 

164,797 

164.900 

Rhondda .... 

23,886 

162,717 

141,346 

140,850 


» Extended April, 1932. » Extended April, 1933. » Extended October, 1933. 
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The following table shows the distribution of the nrban^^nd rural 




1 Percentage of 

Population | i-opulation 

England and Walts 

Urban Districts' Rural Districts • i Urban* Rural' 

1911 

1021 

1931 

36,070,492 

37,886,690 

39,952,377 

■28,162 936 I 7,907,556 78 1 , 21'9 

30,035,417 7,851,282 j i0'3 ] -0 I 

31,051,918 ' 8,000,459 , EO'O j 70 0 

^ As existing at eacli census. 


The municipal and parliamentary City of London, coinciding -^ith the 
reo-istration City of London, has an area of 6/5 acres. The registration 
County of London (the London for purposes of the Census, the registratmn 
of births, deaths, and marriages, and for poor law purposes), comciclmg 
with the administrative county, has an area of 74,850 acres, and nearly 
coincides with the collective area of the London parliamentary boroug . 
The population of registration London, of the ‘Outer King, and ot 
‘ Greater London ’ (the area covered by the City and Metropolitan police). 


was :• 



1901 . 

1911 j 

1921 

1931 y 

Registration London. 

‘ Outer Ring ’ . 

. 4,536,267 

4,521,685 j 

4,484,523 

4,397,003 

, 2,045,135 

2,729,673 

|2, 995,678 

3,806,yi5y 

‘ Greater London ’* . 

. 6,581,402 

7,251,358 

17,480,201 

8,203,942 


i Area 443,455 acres# ^ Revised Census figures. 


For occupation statistics of the population in England and Wales asred 
12 years and upwards in 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeae-Book for 1925, 
p. 17. 

2. Scotland. 


Area 29,796 square miles, including its islands, 186 in number, but ex- 
cluding inland water 609 square miles. 

Population (including military in the barracks and seamen on board 
vessels in the harbours) at the dates of the several censuses : — 


l>lt« of 
Enumeration 

Population ■ 

Pop. jter 
sq. mile 

Date of 
Enumeration 

Population | 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

1801 

1,608,420 

54 

1871 

^^37360, 018 ^ j 

113 

1811 

1,805,864 

60 

1881 

3,735,573 ' 

125 

1821 

2,091,521 

70 

1891 

4,025,647 

135 

1831 

2, .384, 386 ' 

79 

1901 

4,472,103 

150 

1841 

2,620,184 

88 

1911 

4,760,904 

160 

1861 

2,888,742 i 

97 

1921 

4,882,497 

164 

1861 

3,062,294 

100 

1931 

4,842,554 

163 


The number of married persons in 1921 was 1,677,846 (833,393 males 
and 844,453 females), and widowed, 291,375 (88,810 males and 202,565 
females). 

There are 33 civil counties, as follows : — 
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- 

Area in 
Statute 
Acres 

Census Population 

^ -3 

z 

1911 

Total 

H>21 

Total 

1931 

Total 

1. Aberdeen (includ. Aberd-en) 

l.*261,52i 

312,177 

301,016 

300 430 

306,100 

2. Angus (Forfar) . 

559,037 

1 281,417 

271,052 

270,190 

272,800 

3. Argyll 

1,990, 47-2 

70,902 

76.862 

63,014 

61,3*30 

4. Ayr 

724,523 

26S,337 

259,273 

285,182 

287,900 

5. Banff 

403,053 

61,402 

57,298 

54,835 

55,c*<X) 

t?. Berwick .... 

292,53'* 

29.643 

28,246 

26.601 

26,800 

7. Bute 

139,658 

18.186 

33,711' 

18,822 

16,400 

8. Caithness .... 

438,833 

32,010 

28 285 

25,656 

25,6C'0 

9. Clackmannan 

34,927 

■ 31,1-21 

32,542 

31.947 

32.300 

10. Dumbarton .... 

157,433 

139,831 

150.861 

147,751 

150,500 

11. Dumfries .... 

686,302 

72,825 

75,370 

81.060 

82,000 

12. East Lothian (Haddington) . 

170,971 

43.254 

47.487 

47,369 

47,300 

13. Fife 

322,844 

267,739 

292,925 

276,261 

280, OCK) 

14. Inverness .... 

2,695 094 

87,272 

82,455 

82,082 

81,700 

15. Kincardine .... 

244,482 

41.008 

41,779 

39,864 

40,400 

16. Kinross 

52,410 

7,627 

7,963 

7,454 

7,200 

17. Kirkcudbright 

575,832 

38,367 

37,155 

30,341 

30,500 

IS. Lanark (including Glasgow) 

562,821 

1,447,034 

1,539,442 

1,585,968 

1.616,100 

19. Midlotiiian(Edmbiirgh) 

234,325 

507,666 

506,377 

526,277 

541,100 

20. Moray (Elgin) 

304 931 

43,427 

41,558 

40,805 

41,300 

2i. Nairn 

104,252 

9,319 

8,790 

8,294 

8,200 

22. Orkney 

240,847 

25,897 

24.111 

22,075 

22,100 

23. Peebles 

222,240 

15,258 

15,332 

15,050 

14,700 

24. Perth 

1,595,802 

124,342 

125,503 

120,772 

120,700 

25. Renfrew .... 

153,332 

314,552 

298,904 

288,575 

296,400 

26. Ross and Cromarty 

1,977,248 

77,364 

70,818 

02,802 

62,100 

27. Roxburgh .... 

426,028 

47,192 

44,989 

45,787 

46 SCO 

2S. Selkirk 

170,793 

24,601 

22,607 

22,608 

22,800 

29. Shetland (Zetland) 

352,319 

27 911 

25,520 

21,410 

21.600 

30. Stirling ..... 

288,842 

160,991 

161,719 

166,447 

109,600 

31. Sutherland .... 

1,297,914 

20,179 

17.802 

16,100 

15,600 

32. West Lothian (Linlithgow) . 

76,861 

80,155 

83,962 

81,426 

82,300 

S3. Wigtown .... 

311,984 

31,998 

30,783 

29,299 

29,600 

Total Scotlasd . 

19,070,466 

4,766,904 

4,362,497 

4,842,554 

4,916,000 


‘ lucludiDg suinioer visitors. 

The birthplaces of the 1921 population were: Scotland, 4,466,711; 
England, 189,385 ; "Wales, 4,891; Ireland, 159,020; British Colonies, etc., 
25,440 ; foreign countries, 32,652 (including 20,223 aliens). 

The ‘urban’ population of Scotland in 1921 is defined as the popu- 
lation of localities containing over 1,000 persons, and are burghs, special 
scavenging districts, or special lighting districts. On this basis the ‘urban ’ 
population was 3,771,762 or 77 '3 percent, of the total, and the ‘rural ’ popula- 
tion 1,110,735 or 22'7 per cent. Population of the principal burghs : — 


Burghs 

Census Population 

I ^ ^ 
Us 


Census 

: Populstion 

^ 

1921 

1931 


Burghs 

1921 

1931 


Glasgow 

1,034,174 

1,088.417 

1,111,600 

Kirkcaldy 

39,591 

43,s74 

44,400 

Edinburgh . 

420,264 

438,998 

451,900 

Coatbridge 

43,909 

43,056 

43,800 

Dundee . . 

168,315 

175,583 

177,400 

Kilmarnock . 

33.763 

38,099 

38,600 

Aberdeen . 

158,963 

167,259 

171,0 '0 

HamilUm 

39,420 

37,863 

38,500 

Paisley 

84,837 

86,441 

88.300 

Ayr . 

35,747 

36,784 

37,20*3 

Greenock 

81,123 

78,946 

79,700 

Falkirk . 

33,308 

36,565 

37,300 

Motherwell . 

68,869 

64, 70S 

65,'400 

Dunfermline . 

39.890 

34.954 

36,100 

Clydebank . 

46,506 

40,963 

48,700 

Perth 

33,208 

34,807 

35,3’90 
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The number of houses in 1921 was: occupied, 1,057,609; unoccupied, 
51,835 ; building, 10,628 ; total, 1,120,072. 

For the occupations of the population of Scotland aged 12 years and 
upwards, according to the census of 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeak-Book 
for 1925, p. 19. 

3. Isle of Han and Channel Islands. 


The population of these Islands was found to be as follows at the suc- 
cessive censuses : — 



Islands 


Census Population 

Area 


1911 

1921 

1931 

Acres, 1931 

Isle of Man . . . 62,016 60,284 

Jersey . . . i 51,898 49,701 

6uem3ey,Herm, andJethou 41,858 38,315 

Alderney . . . . | 2,561 1,598 

Sark, Brechon, and Lihou - 582 616 

49,308 
50,462 
. 40,643 

1,521 
579 

141,263 
28,717 
: 16,018 
1,962 
1,386 


Total . 

. ’ 148,915 : 150,514 

142,513 

189,346 

II. Move.ment of the Poptlation. 

1. Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

England and Wales. 

1 

Year 

Estimated 
Population 
at 30th June 

Total Live 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

39.607.000 

39.806.000 

39.988.000 

40.201.000 

40.350.000 

643.673 

648,811 

632,081 

613.972 

580,850 

29,307 

29,682 

28,086 

27,011 

532,492 

465,427 

491,630 

484,083 

496,550 

313,316 

315,109 

311,847 

307,184 

317.394 

In 1932 the proportion of male to female births was 1,050 male to 1,000 
female. In 1933 the live birth rate was 14'4 and the death rate 12’3 per 
thousand of the population. 

Scotland. 

\ ear 

Estimated 
Population 
at 30th June 

Total Births 

1 

i Illegitimate 
Births 

Deaths 

1 

' Marriages 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

4.832.000 

4 828.000 
4.842,980 

4.883.0001 
4,912,000 

1 92,880 

1 94,549 

! 92,220 

i 91,000 

1 86,546 

7,165 
6,950 
6,661 
, 6,456 

5,964 

70,917 

64,285 

64,229 

66,045 

64,848 

32,967 
i 33,315 
32,652 
33,178 
' 34,215 


1 Census figures. 


Proportion of male to female births in 1933 was 1,072 to 1,000. 
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In 1933 the birth rate was 17'6 and the death rate 13’2 per thousand of 
the population. 

2. Emigration and Immigration. 

In the thirty-eight years 1815-1852, the total number of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom was 3,463,592. Up to 1852 the emigration returns 
made no distinction between British subjects and foreigners. From 1853 to 
1932 inclusive, the number of passengers of British origin, to places oiU of 
Europe, was 15,902,000. Figures of the passenger traffic to and from 
non-European countries in recent years are given as follows : — 


Tear 

1 

! 

Outward 


I 

Inward 


' Balance 
i outward. 

j Total 

Britiab 

subjects 

Alieus 

Total 

i 

1 British 
subjects 

• Aliens 

1 

Total 

1929 ! 

280,767 

118,636 

399,403 i 

188,230 

i 89,706 

, 277,936 i 

I 121,467 

1930 

220,966 

107,026 

327.992 ' 

197,426 

184,813 

i 92,943 

290,369 I 

i 37,263 

1931 1 

149,564 

63,493 

213,851 i 

I 70.955 

255,768 

42,711 

1932 

165,<»98 

56,186 

222,184 1 

214,951 

1 61,905 

1 276,856 

54,672 

1933 

177,203 

1 49,255 

226,463 ' 

206,047 

47,098 

: 253,145 

26,682 


The number of British emigrants (excluding persons only temporarily absent) to places 
out of Europe was 26.938 in 1932, 26,256 in 1933, and the immigrants of British 
nationality into Great Britain was 75,595 m 1932, 59,324 in 1933. 

The destinations of British subjects leaving the United Kingdom to take 
up permanent residence in non-European countries in 1933 were mainly the 
United States, 1,331 (1,285 in 1932) ; British North America, 2,243 
(3,104 in 1932); Australia, 4,200 (4,595 in 1932); New Zealand, 1,233 
(1,554 in 1932); British South Africa, 2,587 (2,453 in 1932); India and 
Ceylon, 5,890 (5,403 in 1932). 

The passenger movement between the United Kingdom and European 
countries (including all ports in the Mediterranean and Black Seas) in recent 
years is given as follows ; — ' 


Tear 


Passengers 


Balan<^ Inward or 
Outward 

To 

U K. 

Froul U.K, 

By Sea 

By Air 

■ By Sea ' 

By Air 

1929 

1,501,297 

25,040 

1, 444,-585 1 

23,630 


1930 

1,527,517 

j 22,474 

. 1,484,282 1 

20,575 

45,134 

1931 1 

1,376,319 

24,294 

• 1,335,937 , 

22,377 

42,209 

1932 1 

1,011,589 

! 36,368 

998,491 

35,281 

14,185 ,, 

1933 1 

1,143,583 

40,818 

' 1,130,835 1 

45,422 

14,443 


£elig(ioii. 

1. England and Wales. 

The Established Church of England is Protestant Episcopal. Civil 
disabilities on account of religion do not attach to any class of British 
subjects. Under the Welsh Church Acts, 1914 and 1919, the Church in 
Wales and Monmouthshire was disestablished as from March 31, 1920, and 
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Wales was formed into a separate Archbishopric. Property belonging to 
the Church in Wales, and a snm of 1,000, OOOi. provided by Parliament, 
were assigned to a temporary body not exceeding three persons, called the 
Welsh Commissioners, for distribution to a body representing the Church 
(called the Representative Body), and to certain other authorities including 
the University of Wales. 

The King is by law the supreme governor of the Church in England, 
possessing the right, regulated by statute, to nominate to the vacant arch- 
bishopries and bishoprics. The King, and the First Lord of the Treasury in 
his name, also appoint to such deaneries, prebendaries, and canonries as are 
in the gift of the Crown, while a large number of livings and also some 
canonries are in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 

There are 3 archbishops (at the head of the three ‘ provinces ’ of Can- 
terbury, York and Wales) and 49 bishops, and 31 suffragan bishops 
in England and Wales. Each archbishop has also his own particular 
diocese, wherein he exercises episcopal, as in his province he exercises 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Under the bishops are 33 deans and 116 
archdeacons. Under the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, 
there is a National Assembly, called ‘the Church Assembly,’ in England, 
consisting of a House of Bishops, a House of Clergy, and a House of Laymen, 
which has power to legislate regarding Church matters. The first two Houses 
consist of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, which in turn consist 
of the bishops (forming an Upper House), archdeacons, and deans, and a 
certain number of proctors, as the representatives of the inferior clergy 
(forming the Lower House). The House of Laymen is elected by the lay 
members of the Diocesan Conference. Parochial affairs are managed by a 
Parochial Church Meeting and Church Council. Every measure passed by the 
Church A.“sombly must be submitted to an Ecclesiastical Committee, con- 
sisting of fifteen members of the House of Lords nominated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and fifteen members of the House of Commons nominated by the 
Speaker. This Committee reports on each measure to Parliament, and the 
measure becomes law if each House of Parliament passes a resolution to 
that effect. 

The number of civil parishes (districts for which a separate poor rate is or can 
be made) at the census of 1921 was 14,483. These, however, in most cases, do 
not coincide with ecclesiastical parishes, which have, from the civil point of 
view, lost their old importance. Of such parishes there were (1932) 13,130, 
inclusive of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, but excluding Wales. 
Each parish has its church, presided over by an incumbent or minister, who 
must be in priest’s orders, and who is known as rector, vicar, or perpetual 
curate, according to his relation to the temporalities of his parish. 
Private persons possess the right of presentation to about 7,000 benefices ; the 
patronage of the others belongs mainly to the King, the bishops and 
cathedrals, the Lord Chancellor, and the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. In 1932 there were about 12,743 beneficed clergy, and 4,189 
assistant curacies. Voluntary offerings raised and administered paiochially 
amounted in 1932 to 6,309,8437., exclusive of very large sums contributed 
to central and diocesan societies and institutions and administered by such 
organisations. ^ 

Of 36,196 churches aud chapels registered for the solemnisation of 
in^irriage at the end of 1929, 16,377 belonged to the Established Church and 
the Church in Wales and 19,819 to other religious denominations. Of the 
marriages celebrated in 1929, 56-2 per cent, were in the Established Church 
aud the Church in^Wales, 6'0 per cent, in the Roman Catholic Church, 11*4 
per cent, were Nonconformist marriages, O'OS per cent, were Quaker 
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marriages, 0'7 per cent. Jewish, and 25'7 per cent, civil marriages in 
a Registrar’s Office. 

The following is a summary of recent statistics of certain churches in 
England and iV ales, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man : — 


Denomination 

Sitting 

aceommfj- 

dation 

Full 

Members 

Ministers 

in 

Charge 

Local 
and Lay 
E^reachers 

Sunday 

School 

Teachers 

i Sunday 
School 
Scholars 
and Bible 
Glass 

Weslevan Methodist 

2,339,000 

547,623 

2,810 

19,611 

116.000 

803,435 

Primitive Methodist 

— 

225,861 

1,092 

12,909 

5,203 

55,030 

378,581 

United Methodist . 

— 

156,945 

735 

37,000 

229,192 

Independent Methodist 

48,000 

30.943 

375 



3.000 

24,000 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

56,000 

11,461 

25 

496 

2,400 

26,000 

Congregational 

1,727,000 

494,199 

2,883 

4,886 

67,542 

53,000 

549,378 

Baptist . . , . 

1,332,000 

414,000 

1,925 

4.871 

531,000 

Presbyterian . 

1S4,CH)0 

84,000 
189 000 

360 


7,400 

64,000 

Calvinistic Methodist . 

560,000 

1,160 

208 

24,000 

161,000 

Moravian 

11,000 

3.000 

40 

2 

600 

4,000 

Lady Huntingdon's Con- 
nexion 

13,000 

1,700 

27 

46 

300 

2,700 

Churches of Christ 

— 

16,000 



2.000 

1.700 

19.000 

Society of Friends 

— 

19,000 

— 

— 

2,000 

15 OOO 

Anglican (in England) . 

5,400,000 

2,294,000 

— 


171,000 

1,956,000 


The Unitarians have about 350 places of worship, the Catholic Apostolic 
Church over 80, the New Jemsalem Church about 75. The Salvation Army, 
a religious body with a semi-military or^nisation, carries on both spiritual and 
social work at home and abroad, and had (December, 1932) about 35,000 
officers and employes, 15,931 corps and outposts, and 108,856 local officers; their 
places of worship in the tlnibed Kingdom have about 560,000 sittings. There 
are about 300,000 Jews in the United Kingdom with about 200 synagogues. 

Roman Catholics in England and Wales are estimated at 2,235,237 in 1931. 
There were (1931) four archbishops (of whom one is a cardinal), fourteen 
bishops, and one bishop-auxiliary ; about 4,000 priests (not all officiating) ; 
and over 1,900 churches, chapels, and stations. 


2. Scotland. 

The Church of Scotland (established in 1560 and confirmed in 1688) is 
Presbyterian, the ministers all being of equal rank. There is in each 
parish a kirk session, consisting of the minister, and of sevetal laymen 
called elders. There are presbyteries (formed by groups of parishes), 
meeting frequently throughout the year, and these are again grouped iu 
synods, which meet half-yearly and can be appealed to against the decisions 
of the presbyteries. The supreme court is the General Assembly, which 
now consists of over 1,730 members, partly clerical and partly lay, chosen 
hy the different presbyteries. It meets annually in May (under the presi- 
dency of a Moderator appointed by the Assembly, the Sovereign being repre- 
sented by a Lord High Commissioner, appointed by the King on the 
nomination of the Government of the day), and sits for ten days. Any 
matters not decided during this period may be left to a Commission. 

On October 2, 1929, the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church 
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■were reunited and the two bodies met in Edinburgh as one, known as the 
^ General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The United Church had, in 
Scotland, on December 31, 1932, 2,617 congregations, 1,287,438 members, 
besides adherents ; 3,691 Sunday schools, with 48,283 teachers and 367,492 
scholars in attendance. The Church courts are the General Assembly, 14 
synods, 66 presbyteries in Scotland, 3 in England and 3 on the Con- 
tinent, in addition to foreign mission presbyteries. Income in 1932 was 
1,743,3537. The Church has Divinity Faculties in the four Scottish 
Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and St. Andrews, and also 
Theological Colleges in the three first named cities, with 37 professors and 
lecturers. The United Church’s foreign mission agents (including natives) 
exceed 9, 000, and income 700, 0007. There are in Scotland some small out- 
standing Presbyterian bodies and also Baptists, Congregationalists, Method- 
ists, and Unitarians. The Episcopal Church in Scotland had in 1933, 7 
bishopries, 411 churches and missions, 339 clergy, and 61,821 communicants. 

The Roman Catholic Chrueh had in Scotland (1930) two archbishops, 
four bishops, 638 priests ; about 450 churches, chapels, and stations, and 
about 600,000 adherents. 

The proportion of marriages in Scotland according to the rites of the 
various Churches in 1930 was ; Church of Scotland, 64 '0 per cent. ; United 
Free (continuing), 0'6; Roman Catholic, 12-5 ; Episcopal, 2'7 ; others, 8'0 ; 
irregtilar, 12'2. 


Education. 

University Education. 

In Englanii. the highest education is given at the ancient universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the former having 22 colleges and 3 private 
halls, and the latter 17 colleges and 1 hall ; the university of Durham, 
with a college of medicine and of science at Newcastle ; the university 
of London, with 2 Incorporated Colleges, 34 “Schools,” and 28 Institu- 
tions giving instruction in 8 faculties ; the Victoria University (Manchester), 
the Birmingham University, the Liverpool University, the Leeds University, 
the Sheffield University, the Bristol University, and the University of 
Reading, which started in 1860 as a college for art classes. There are also 
University Colleges at Exeter, 65 lecturers, Ac., 553 students, 1933-34 ; 
Nottingham (founded 1881), 119 lecturers, and 680 full-time students, 1932- 
33 ; Southampton (founded 1850), 70 day lecturers, 80 evening lecturers, 
&o., 612 day stu<lents, 685 evening students, 1933-34 ; Leicester (opened in 
1923), 31 lecturers, &c., 161 internal and 1,214 extra-mural students, 1933- 
34. A University College was founded at Hull in 1928 with 44 lecturers 
and tutors, and 206 students in 1933-34. There are special Agricultural 
Colleges at Carlisle, Cirencester, Glasgow Newport (Shropshire), Kiugston- 
on-Soar (Derby), IVye (Kent), Uckfield (Sussex), and Ripley (Surrey). 
The tmiversity of Wales has 4 colleges (Cardiff, 101 lecturers, 1,369 
students ; Aberystwyth, 124 lecturers, 815 students ; Bangor, 97 lecturers, 
&c., 577 students; and Swansea, 57 lecturers, &c., 747 students! In 
Scotland there are 4 universities, viz., at St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh. The Carnegie Trust, founded in 1901 with a capital of 2, 000,0007. , 
has an annual income of 100,0007., of which half is devoted to the equipment 
and expansion of the Scottish Universities and half to assisting students. 
The following table gives the approximate number of professors, lecturers, Ac. , 
and students of the Universities for 1933-1934 (The dates of foundation are 
given in brackets. ) 
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Universities 

Number 
of Profea 
sors, &c. 

iNuiiiberof 
; Students 

Universities 

Number 
of Profes- 
sors, Ac. 

Number of 
Students 

England — 


i 

Scotland — 



Oxford . 

450 

4,805 * 

St. Andrews (1411) 

152 

1,012 

Cambridge 

38S 

5,876* , 

Glasgow (1450) 

306 

5,053 

Durham (1831) 

267 

■ 1.654 1 

Aberdeen (1494) . 

162 

1,270 

London (1836) 

1,2431 

, 12,327»*: 

Edinburgh (1582) . 

390 

3,908 

Manchester (1880) . 
Birmingham (1900) 

275 

246 

2,942 
1,820 ' 

Total for Scotland 

I.OlO 

11,243 




Liverpool (1903) 

321 

2,429 




Leeds (1904) . 

343 

1,835 




Sheffiela (1903) 
Bristol (1909) . 

185 

260 

2,445 * 
1,032 

Wales (1903) . 

379 

3,508 




Reading (1926) 

152 

1,470 

Totals of above 

5,519 

53,836 

Total for England 

4,1.30 

! 38,635 





1 Comprising 371 University Professors and Readers, and 872 ‘Recognised Teachers.' 

2 Undergradnates (1933-34). 

• Internal students. In addition there are 11,295 external students, i.e,, matriculated 
students, not being internal students, who are registered as preparing for an examination 
of the Univeraity ; and 10,184 University Extension Students. 

^ Includes evening students. 

At most of the Univerisities and University Colleges women students are admitted on 
equal terms with men There are, however, several colleges exclusively for female 
Students : — Bedford (66 teachers, &c., 636 students). Royal Holloway (26 teachers, 201 
students) and Westfield Colleges (20 teachers, Ac., 150 students) in London ; Newnham (9 
teachers, dec., 2S0 students) and G-lrtt>u (13 teachers, &c., 298 students) Colleges in 
Cambridge ; Lady Margaret Hall (11 teachers, Ac., 158 students), Somerville College 
(9 teachers, Ac,, 148 students), St. Hugh’s College (9 tutors, 150 students), St. Hilda’s 
College (9 teachers, 122 students), in Oxford. The Society of Oxford Hom«‘*Students 
numbered 14 teachers and 215 students iu 1933-34. Women were first admitted to 
membership of Oxford University, and to take degrees, in October, 1920. 

SecoTidary and Technical Ed'ncatioUy <tc. 

England and IVales . — The latest available statistics for secondary schools 
are as follows : 


Total Efficient 
Schools 

1 

1 

i 

Schools on 
Grant List 

j Total Pupils in Efficient 
j Schools 

Full-Time 

Teachers. 

i Boys ! 

Girls 

Total 

(Grant List) 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1,812 ; 

1,904 

1,957 1 

2,022 

1.341 

1,354 

l,3o7 j 

* 1,379 1 

244,850 ! 
252,602 
363.526 
277,062 

215,886 

221,042 

229,052 

238,799 

460,736 
473,644 
492,578 ' 
515,861 

20,514 

21.165 

2i,694 

22,293 


Included among the grant-receiving schools on March 31, 1932, were 742 
Council Schools, 87 Roman Catholic Schools, 448 Foundation and other 
schools, and 102 Welsh Intermediate Schools. On October 1, 1932, there 
were 265 preparatory schools not on the grant list, with 18,601 pupUs. 

In the year ending July 31, 1932, there were 59 Technical Colleges 
providing advanced courses with 6,879 full-time students and 1,529 part- 
time students, and 176 Institutions at which Technical Day Classes were 
held, attended by 27,889 students, of whom 2,613 were fall- time students. 
In addition there w^ere 4,862 evening schools giving part-time technical and 
other instruction to 865,666 students, and 57 separate Day Continuation 
Schools with 18,138 students. Among other institutions providing technical, 
commercial and other instruction were 182 junior technical and housewifery 
schools with 21,003 students, and 6 nautical schools with 989 students. 
There was in 1931—32 a total of 229 Schools of Art with 58,257 students. 
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In the same year there were 111 training institutions for teachers with 19,585 
students (1,048 as teachers of domestic subjects). 

The number of students receiving instruction in full-time courses of higher 
education for blind, deaf, defective and epileptic students during 1931-32 
was 2,032, and of these 1,525 were blind. There were also two schools 
providing secondary education for blind children (43 boys and 34 girls). 

The total net expenditure by local authorities on higher education in 
1931-32 was 17,353,025?., and for 1932-33 is estimated at 17,243,6317. 

Scotland . — In 1932 there were 251 secondary schools (208 with primary or 
preparatory departments) with a total accommodation of 188,712 ; the average 
numherof scholars on the registers being 161,014 (86,188 post primary). The 
number of students attending Central Institutions in 1931-32 was 8,616 day 
students and 11,139 evening students. Centres for Continuation Classes 
numbered 898 in 1931-32 with a total attendance of 165,285 students. The 
number of teachers in secondary schools at March 31, 1932, was 6.717, 
including 4,169 University Graduates. In 1932-33 there were 1,601 students 
training for the Teacher’s General Certificate, including 1,843 graduates, in 4 
training centres and 3 training colleges. 

EUme'atary Education. 

England and Wales . — In the year 1931-32 the number of schools (public 
elementary, special, nursery, and certified efficient) for elementary education 
was 21,631. In 1932 there were 9,821 Council schools and 11,077 ’ voluntary 
schools; total public elementary schools (maintained by Local Education 
authorities), 20,898. The average attendance for the year 1931-32 at these 
schools was 5,005,666 (3,363,700 at Council schools and 1 ,641,966 at Voluntary 
Schools). The number of scholars on the registers in 1932 was : 156,795 aged 
under 5 ; 4,262,119 aged 5 and under 12 ; 1,156,838 aged 12 and over. The 
number of teachers. 1931-32, was 169,986 (44,759 men and 125,227 women), 
of whom 128,126 were certificated, 29,766 were uncertificated and 7,016 
were supplementary. 

There were 623 ‘special’ schools in 1931-32, comprising 80 for the blind, 
with accommodation for 4,827 pupils ; 50 for the deaf, with accommodation 
for 4,624 pupds : 171 for the mentally defective, accommodation 16,893; 
316 for the physically defective, accommodation 30,266 ; and 6 for epileptic 
children with accommodation for 609 pupils. There were also 38 Poor Law 
schools, 55 nursery schools and 298 play centres. 

The number of meals provided free in 1931-32 for necessitous children was 
35,490,997 as compared with 27,584,398 in 1930-31, and the total numherof 
children in public elementary school.s who were medically examined in 1931 
was 2,843,653, and there were 1,953.708 re-inspections. 

The total number of school clinics on March 31, 1932, was 1,801 (1,741 
in 1931). There were 2,335 medical officers, 765 dentists and 5,573 nurses 
employed for whole or part time. 

The total net expemliture of local authorities for elementary education in 
1931-32 was 63,399,4667., and for 1932-33 is estimated at 62,222,3287, 

Scotland . — In 1931-32 there were 2,924 Primary Schools, and the average 
number on the registers wa-s 663,735, and the average attendance was 600,390. 

On July 31, 1932, there were 30 special day schools, 10 residential schools 
and special classes attached to 55 ordinary schools, and the number of 
defective children under instruction was 9,690 (6,675 in 1919i, of which 
5,692 were physically defective and 3,998 were mentally defective. There 
were also 3 residential schools for blind children, 5 for deaf mutes and 2 for 
both combined. The total number of children under instruction was 994 

> Including 9,501 Church of KngUnd schools and 1,200 Roman Catholic schools. 
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(310 blind and 684 deaf mutes). At July 31, 1932, there were 19 nursery 
schools with a total enrolment of 587. On June 30, 1932, there were 23 
reformatory and industrial schools with a total of 1,524 boys and girls, 
excluding 134 voluntary scholars. 

As at March 31, 1932, there were 19,378 recognised certificated primary 
school teacher-s, including 5,074 University Graduates. 

The total ordinary expenditure of Education authorities during 1930-3 1 
was 12,877, 1051., including 8,736,7931. on account of salaries and retiring 
allowances of teachers. Expenditure from Parliamentary grants for 
Education in Scotland amounted to 6,812,4431. in 1930-31. 

Justice and Crime. 

England and Wales. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature is the ultimate authority in most cases, 
oivO and criminal, in England and Wales, and in others, where there is an 
appeal to the House of Lords, the penultimate. It exercises its power through 
the High Court of Justice, the Courts of Appeal, and (in a sense) a variety 
of subordinate local courts, The principal courts having criminal juris- 
diction are the petty sessional courts, the general or quarter sessions, the 
courts of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, more popularly known as 
'assizes,’ and the Central Criminal Court, which is the Assize Court for 
London in the widest sense, including ‘ the City ’ and other neighbour- 
ing counties, and is also the Quarter Sessions for the City. Two or more 
justices of the peace, the Lord Mayor or any alderman of the City of 
London, or any stipendiary magistrate, sitting in a con - 1 house, constitute 
a petty sessional court. The courts of quarter sessions are held four times a 
year by the justices of the county. Two justices constitute a court, but 
usually a larger number attend. Women may be justices. Certain cities 
and boroughs have a court of quarter sessions, with simOar jurisdiction to 
that of the county justices in quarter sessions, in which the recorder of the 
borough is the judge. The assize courts are constituted by Judges of the 
High Court (or in some cases by King’s Counsel having His ftlajesty’s special 
commission). These go on circuit twice or four times a year, visiting every 
county in turn, and hearing and determining all civil oases entered for trial 
and all criminal cases presented by the Grand Jury of the County or Riding, 
city or borough. Except in oases of treason when the trial is ‘ at bar ’ 
before the Lord Chief Justice and two or more judges of the King’s 
Bench Division, criminal cases are tried by a jury, and the jury, subject 
to the direction of the Judge on points of law, are the sole judges of 
the facts of the case. Women serve on juries. The sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court are held at least twelve times a year and more often if neces- 
sa^. The Recorder and the Common Serjeant, and, if the number of the 
prisoners makes it necessary, the judge of the City of London Court, sit on the 
first two days, after which they are joined by one or more of the judges of the 
High Court on the rota, for whom capital and certain other oases are reserved. 
Criminal cases of special importance or complexity arising in any part of the 
country may, by direction of at least two High Court judges, be brought for 
trial in the King’s Bench Division. A petty sessional court deals summarily 
with minor offences, some of which are practically civil and can be reviewed 
by the judges. All offences are usually investigated by a petty sessional court 
before being tried at the sessions or the assizes, but with the consent of the 
accused, justices can dispose of many felonies. To every sessions, assize, and to 
every sitting of the Central Criminal Court, the sheriff summons a number of 
the chief inhabitants of the approximate district, of whom not less than 12 and 
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J not more than 23 are sworn and constitnte a grand jury, which examines the 
’ bill of indictment against the accused person, hears the evidence of witnesses 
for the prosecution, and if it thinks a prima facie case for trial is made out, 
endorses the bill ‘ a true bill, ’ which is then tried by the petit jury. All 
criminal trials, except those which come before a court of summary juris- 
diction or the House of Lords, take place before a judge and such a jury 
(twelve persons). Appeal is allowed in criminal cases : (i. 1 on a point of 
law ; (ii.) on a question of fact, or other sufficient ground if the judge certifies 
the case as fit for appeal, or the Court of Criminal Appeal grants leave to 
appeal ; and (iii. ) against the sentence (if not fixed by law) with the leave of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. This Court can reverse, amend, or affirm 
the judgment: in a few eases its decision may be reconsidered by the House of 
Lords. The only other method of securing the revision of a sentence is 
through the Royal prerogative, exercised on the advice of the Home Secretary, 
by which a sentence can be modified or annulled. N o man can be tried again for 
the same crime after a petit jury has found him ' not guilty. ’ Nominally all the 
judges are appointed by the King, but in practice the Lord Chancellor (who is a 
minister, a member of the Cabinet, ex-officio president of the House of Lords, 
and goes out with the ministry), the Lord Chief Justice, the Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary, who sit in the House of Lords and on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and the Lords Justices of Appeal who sit in the Court 
of Appeal, are appointed on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, and 
all the other judges on the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor. 

The courts chiefly having jurisdiction in civil cases are the modern County 
Courts, created in 1846, Assizes, and the High Court, Quarter Sessions and 
old local courts also have this jurisdiction to a certain extent. 

The authorised strength of the police force in England and Wales on 
September 29, 1932, was 58,529 (including 20,073 Metropolitan police). 
Total Police Expenditure in England and Wales for 1930-31 was 21,379,1877. 

Scotland. 

The High Court of Justiciary is the supreme criminal court in Scotland. 
It consists of all the judges of the Court of Session, and sits more or less fre- 
ijnently, as the number of cases before it may require, in Edinburgh or in the 
circuit towns. One judge can, and usually does, try cases, but two or more 
preside in cases of difficulty or importance. It is the only competent court in 
cases of treason, murder, robbery, rape, fire-raising, deforcement of messengers, 
and generally in all cases in which a higher punishment than imprisonment is 
by statute directed to be inflicted ; and it has moreover an inherent jurisdic- 
tion to punish all criminal acts, both those already established by common law 
or statute, and such as have never previouslv come before the courts and are 
not within any statute. 

The sheriff of each county is the proper criminal judge in all crimes 
occurring within the county which infer only an arbitrary jranishment, and if 
the case is tried with a jury the High Court has no power of review on the 
merits. Even in cases indicted to the High Court the accused is, under the 
Criniinal Procedure (Scotland) Act of 1887, regularly asked to plead in the 
sheriff court, and minor objections to the indictment can be wholly or in part 
disposed of there. Borough magistrates and justices of the peace have jurisdic- 
tion in petty cases occurring within the burgh or county, and in a number of 
minor offences under various statutes. 

The Court of Session exercises the highest civil jurisdiction in Scotland, 
with the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal. 

The police force in Scotland at the end of 1931 had an authorised strength 
of 6,564. The estimated expenditure on police is 1,039 4497. for 1933-34.° 
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Criminal Statistics. — Superior Courts. 





Number of persona for trial 




Year 















! Males 

Females 

Total 




England and 

Wales. 

Assizes and Quartet Sessions.) 


1929 



6,528 

542 

7,072 » 


5,S7y 

1930 



7,781 

601 

S.3S4 > 


6,921 

1931 



8,091 

574 

8,6c7 ^ 


7,389 

1932 



9,782 

626 

10,409 


8,968 


Scotland. (High Court of Justiciary and Sheriff Courts.) 

(a) 

1929 



907 

142 

: 1,049 


872 

1930 



999 

134 

1,131 

1,174 


894 

1931 



1,043 

126 


932 

1932 



1,035 

114 

1,109 


957 

1 Including corporate bodies. 





(a) Exclusive of persons outlawed, and also of cases where bail 

was forfeited for non- 

appearance. 









Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 





Indictable offences 


Noa-indictable offences 


Persons apprehended 


Persons apprehended 


Year^ 

or summoned 

Con- 

mitted 

or suminoned 



Total 

Females 

only 

for 

trial 

Total Females 

only 

Convicted 




Bkoland and Walis. 



1929 

61,723 

8,032 

21,925 

1 ">231 

588,811 ; 

65,282 

480.133 

1930 

66,049 

8,298 

22,616 

1 8, ‘10 

613,075 ! 

66,592 

499,173 

1931 

68,747 

8,431 

S,S94 

24,225 

S,826 

575,412 1 

62,613 

402.148 

1932 

74,413 

26,131 

1 10,555 

543,158 

59,347 

436,315 




Scotland. 





(a) 

1 (a) 


. (6) 

(e> 

(e) 


1929 

18,263 

i 2,284 

' 12,963 

1T9 

97,201 

13,467 

77,448 

1930 

18,665 

2,454 

13,437 

160 

S9,6S0 

12,420 

71,035 

1931 ' 

19,110 

3,346 

1 13,820 

202 

83,406 

11.409 

67,010 

1932 

20,086 

2,373 

• 14,700 

243 

75,264 

10,039 

61 48** 


(a) Persons ‘ proceeded against ' and exclusive of number • committed for trial. ’ 
(&) Persons reported to Crown Counsel, who directed trial by Sheriff sunimarilj. 
(c) Number ‘ proceeded j^ainst.’ 


ITational Insurance. Pensions. 

Under tke National Health Insurance Act 1924, the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts 1920-25, the Old Age Pensions Act 190^24, and the Widows, 
Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act 1925-32, provision is made 
for insurance against loss of health, for prevention and cure of sickness, 
compulsory insurance against unemployment, and pensions for widows and 
orphans and aged persons. 

National Health Insurance . — This is administered by the Ministry of 
Health in England and Wales, and the Department of Health for Scotland 
in Scotland; by specially constituted authorities. Approved Societies, in- 
cluding friendly societies and Insurance Committees and trade unions. 

Subject to specific exceptions, persons who are compulsorily brought under 
the National Health Insurance Act, known as employed contributors, comprise 
all persons of the age of 16 years or over who are employed under contract 
of service, written or implied, whether by time or piece. Aliens are subject 
to compulsory insurance equally with British subjects. Among persons 
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excluded are those employed in non-manual labour at a rate of remuneration 
exceeding £250 a year. Insured persons who are not members of an approved 
society must, within a certain time, become deposit contributors ; their 
benefits are limited. Certain persons not compulsorily insured may become 
voluntary contributors. The rates of contributions are given below. The 
ordinary benefits are (a) free medical treatment; (b) payments during 
sickness (not exceeding 23 weeks), amounting to 15s. a week for men 
and I2s. for unmarried women and widows, 10s. for married women, after 
104 contributions ; 9s. (men), 7s. (women) after 26 contributions ; 
(c) disablement benefit after 26 weeks sickness benefit, 7s. 6d. a week for 
men, 6s. a week for unmarried women and widows ; 5s. a week for married 
women ; {d) maternity benefit of 40s. payable to wdfe on confinement. 
Approved societies may also give additional benefits. Deposit contributors 
receive sickness and disablement benefits at ratesslightly less than the above. 

The National Health Scheme covered about 184 million persons in England 
in 1933. The total expenditure on benefits for 1933 was approximately 
31,750,000?., including 10,150,000?. for medical benefit. The cost of 
administration was 5,700,000?. in 1933. 

Widows, Orphans and Old Age Pensions. — Provision is made in the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts of 1925 and 
1929 for a contributory pensions scheme under which pensions are provided 
for widows, children and elderly persons. This scheme is interlocked with 
the National Health Insurance Scheme, and in general, an inclusive weekly 
insurance contribution is payable for both services together. Subject to 
certain conditions, the following pensions are payable, free from any re- 
striction as to means : — Widows’ pensions of 10s. a week to the widows of 
insured men, together with allowances for children at 5s. a week for the 
eldest and 3s. for younger children. The children’s allowances continue 
payable up to age 14 (or so long as school instruction continues but not 
beyond 31st July following the 16th birthday). On remarriage, the widow’s 
pension of 10s. ceases but children’s allowances continue. The widow of a 
man who died or reached the age of 70 before the scheme began on January 
4, 1926, but who would have been insured for pensions purposes had the 
Acts been in operation earlier may receive a similar pension when she 
reaches the age of 55. Orphans’ pensions are 7s. M. a week, the period of 
the continuance being the same as for children’s allowances. Cmvtributory 
old aye pensions of 10s. a week at age 65 for insured persons, including wives 
of insured men who have themselves qualified. 

Widows and contributory old age pensions normally continue to age 70 
and are then replaced by pensions under the Old Age Pensions Acts,'l908 
to 1924, free from the means and other restrictions which those Acts impose. 

The normal weekly contribution for National Health and Pensions 
Insurance is Is. 6d. for men and l.s. Id. for women, of which 9d. and 6f?. 
respectively may ordinarily be recovered from the worker. In the case of 
workers aged over 65 contributions of 9d. (men) and 7d. (women) are paid 
by the employer only. ^ 

The total amount paid in Great Britain in respect of widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions for the year ending March 31, 1933, was approximately 21,800,000? • 
the beneficiaries were 652,000 widows and 310,000 children ’(inciuding 
orphans). The total number and cost of pensions paid under the con- 
tributory old age pensions scheme (persons between ages 65 and 70) for the 
year ending March 31, 1933, was 648,000 (17,767,000?.). 

?7M«w!jo?oi/me7i?//i^«ra?ice.— This is administered by the Ministry of Labour 
through the Employment Exchanges, Trade Unions, and bv certain associa- 
tiona of employed persons. There are also special schemes in operation for 
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the Banking and Insurance Industries. The scheme is compulsory in its 
operation, and with the main exceptions of domestic servants in private 
service and persons employed in agriculture, substantially all persons covered 
by the Health Insurance Scheme are required to be insured against unem- 
ployment. The minimum insurable age is Id years. Certain employees of 
Government Departments, public or local authorities, railways and public 
utility undertakings, and persons with rights under statutory superannuation 
schemes may also be excepted by their employers under certificates granted 
to the emplo 3 ’ers in cases where the Minister of Labour is satisfied that the 
employment is permanent in character, that the employees have completed 
three years’ continuous service in that eniploj'ment, and that the other circum- 
stances of the employment are Such as to make it unnecessary that they should 
be insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. A certificate of exemp- 
tion, relieving him from liability to pay the employed person’s share of the con- 
tributions, may be claimed by an employee who can prove that he is {ai in 
receipt of a pension or income of not less than 261. a year ; or (6) ordinarily 
and mainly dependent upon some other person ; or (c) ordinarily and mainly 
dependent on his earnings from an uninsurable occupation or (d) employed in 
a seasonal occupation which does not ordinarily last for more than 18 weeks 
in any year and not ordinarily employed in any other insurable employment. 
The rates of weekly contributions are as follows : (o) contributions at 
ordinary rates: man (aged 2i but under 65), from employer lOd., from 
employee lOd. j woman (over 21 but under 65), from employer 9d., from 
employee 9d. ; young man (aged 18 but under 21), from employer 9d., from 
employee 9d. ; young woman (aged 18 but under 21), from employer 8d., 
from employee 8d. ; boy (aged 16 but under 18), from employer 6d. ; from 
employee 5d. ; girl (aged 16 but under 18), from employer 4|d., from em- 
ployee 4jd. /(6) In the case of an exempt person, the employer’s share only 
of a contribution is payable. No part of this contribution can be recovered 
from the exempt person, (c) Contributions in respect of persons of the age 
of 66 and over are payable by employers only, at the following rates : man, 
lOd. ; woman, Sd. The ordinary State contribution is a sum equivalent to 
one-half of the joint contributions of employers and employed persons. Under 
the Unemployment Insurance (National Economy) Order, 1931, the standard 
rates of benefit payable as from week commencing 12th October, 1931, are : — 
men (aged 21 and under 65), 15s. Zd. ; women (aged 21 and under 65), 
13s. Sd. ; young men (aged 18 and under 21), 12s. Sd. ; young women (aged 
IS and under 21), 10s. 9d. ; boys (aged 17 and under 18), 8s. ; girls (aged 17 
and under 18), 6s. 9(7.; hoys (age(l 16 and under 17), 5s. Sd. ; girls (aged 16 
and under 17), 4s. Sd. Additional benefits at the rate of 8«. a week in 
respect of an adult dependant and 2s. a week in respect of each dejjendent 
child are payable in respect of certain classes of dependants. Under the 
Unemployment Insurance (National Economy) (No. 2) Order, 1931, payment 
of benefit is limited to 156 days in a benefit year. Under the same Order a 
scheme of Transitional Payments replaced the Transitional Benefit scheme. 
These payments are made only on proof of need, and the amount is 
determined by the Public Assistance Authorities with the appropriate 
benefit rate as a maximum limit. The whole cost (including the cost 
of administration) is borne by the Exchequer as in the case of transitional 
benefit after 1st April, 1929. Approidmate particulars of receipts and 
payments for the financial year 1933-34 are as follows : — Contributions : 
employers and employees, 39,670,0007.; Exchequer ‘equal thirds,’ 

19.800.0007. ; total receipts, 69,470,0007. Insurance benefit : direct, 

38.250.0007. ; indirect, 2,040,0007.; administration, 3,800,0007. ; interest, 

5.270.0007. : miscellaneous (refun<is, grants towards approved (murses of 
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instraetion, etc.), 210,000^. ; total payments, 49,570,000Z. Tiansitional 
payments and cost of administration (the total is repaid in full to the fund 
by the Exchequer, and is not included in the Insurance Account above) 
amounted to 52,250,0007. 

War Pensions . — The number of war pensions or allowances in payment 
as at March 31, 1933, was 1,107,000 approximately, and the estimated ex- 
penditure of the Ministry of Pensions for 1933-34 was 45,200,8007, and the 
estimated expenditure for 1934-35 is 43,100,0007. (inclusive of administration 
expenses). 

Labour and Employment 

Statistics of Trade Union Membership are as follows: — 


Group of Unions 

No. of 
Unions 
Dec. 1932 


1913 

Total 

1,000’s 

1931 

Total 

1,000's 

1932 

Males 

1,000’s 


Total 

l,000*s 

Agriculture, Horticulture, &c. 

> 

21 

35 

32 



32 

Mining and Quarrying 

111 

920 

565 

561 

o 

563 

Metals, Machines, Conveyances, 







&c. 

103 

560 

563 

521 

5 

526 

Textile : 







Cotton 

171 

HEJfl 

357 

123 

196 

319 

Bleaching, Dveing, «fec. . 

2S 


6S 

45 

IS 

58 

Other Textile .... 

32 


135 

52 

63 

115 

Clothing 

25 

108 

159 

86 

67 

154 

Woodworking and Furnishing . 

32 

46 

59 

49 

4 

54 

Paper, Printing, *c. . 

26 

91 

184 

146 

40 

145 

Building, Public Works, Con* 







tracting, &c. 

38 

343 


275 


275 

Other man^acturing industries 

27 

57 

46 

13 

6 

19 

Transport : 







Railways 

8 

327 

406 

304 

. 5 

899 

other 

S2 

712 

811 

706 

32 

738 

Commerce, Distribution, and 







Finance 

34 


257 

204 

57 

261 

National and Local Government 

253 

234 

386 

318 

73 

891 

Teaching ..... 

21 

113 

229 

77 

156 

233 

MisfePaneous .... 

66 

60 

143 

91 

28 


Totals . 

1,060 

4,135 

4,621 

3,696 

746 

4,442 


The following table is a statistical summary relating to trade disputes for 
1932 and 1933:— 


Fishing and Ag' icnlture 

Mining and Quarrying . 

Brick, Pottery, Glass, 
Chemical, «fec. 

Engineering , 

Shlpbnilding. 

Iron. Steel and Other 
Metal 

Textile .... 

Clothing 

Woodworking and Fur- 
nishing 

Building, Contracting, 
&c. 

Transport 

Other Industries and 
Services . 


Total 


Number of No. of Workers j Aggregate duration 

Disputes involved j in working days 


1932 

! 1933 

1932 ; 

1933 

1 1932 1 

1933 

5 


1,000’s 

2 

1,000’s 

! 1,000’s ■ 

49 

1,000’s 

115 

117 

53 

73 

292 , 

453 

7 

12 

— 

1 

5 

S 

6 

19 


9 

0 

13 

7 

1 

1 

10 

0 

27 

41 

2 

7 



105 

44 

303 

7 

5,sn 


24 

21 

2 

3 

.j2 

6 

14 

j 2S 

1 

3 

S 

37 

29 

1 20 

3 

1 

.36 

Q 

2j 

1 30 

13 

27 

194 

272 

Id 

19 

1 

S 

13 

76 

389 

3.5S 

38*2 

139 

6.4SS 

1,053 
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The estimated percentages of the number of persons in Great Britain 
insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts who were unemployed 
during the months of 1933 (corresponding percentages for 1932 aie given in 
brackets), are as follows : — 


January 22-9 (22 3) 
February 22*6^21 9) 
March 21-9(20*8) 
April 21-2 (21-3) 


May 20*4 (22-0) 

Jane 19 4(22-2) 

July 19*4 (22*7) 

August 19*1 {22*9) 


September 18*4(22-8) 
October 18-0(21-8) 
November 17 8 (22-1) 
December 17*4(21-5) 


Eelief of the Poor. 


Statistics giving the amount expended in poor-relief for year, ended in 
March for England and Wales, and May 15 for Scotland, and the numbers of 
paupers, are as follows : — 


Year 

; England ft Wales i 

Scotland 

Total Great Britain 



£ 

£ 

1926-27 

49,774,916 

.5,621,434 

55, 396, 350 

1927-28 

40 918,528 ' 

4,887,750 

45,806,278 

1928-29 

39,670,895 

4,603,187 

44,274,082 

1929-30 

40,630,903 ! 

4,673,791 

45,304,694 

1930-31 

38,561,332 i 

5,173,055 

43,734,387 

1931-32 

36,816,505 

5,573,101 

1 42,389,606 


The expenditure on institutional relief in England and Wales in 1931-32 
was 20,375,1561. (23,062,3421. in 1930-31). Expenditure on domiciliary 
relief in 1931-32 was 14,341,8111. 

Of the total amount expended on poor relief in 1931-32 in England and 
Wales, 33,953,8361. was defrayed mainly out of monies derived from rates 
and the Block Grants under the Local Government Act, 1929. 

The total cost in money and kind of out-reUefin England and Wales was 
11,565,5661. for 1930-31, and 12,667,2221. for 1931-32. 


Statistics of Poor Eelief. 


England and Wales. 


1st 1 
January 1 

Indoor i 

! Outdoor! 

1 

Lunatics in 
Asylums 

Casuals 

Net total of 
persons 
relieved 

1929 

225,005 

! 899,597 

104,502 

11,562 

1,240,666 

1930 ' 

220,872 

867,030 

106,061 

11,454 

;■ 1,205,417 

1931 , 

212,166 

791,191 

108,917 

11,576 

1 1,128,850 

1932 

197,401 

1 932,678 

; 111,013 

12,946 

‘ 1,254,038 

1933 

193.693 

. 1.166,013 

! 112,528 

15,939 

i 1,488,173 


1 Excluding casuals and lauatics lu asylums. 


The number of persons in receipt of Poor Relief on December 31, 1933. 
was 1,368,972 (exclusive of casuals, patients in mental hospitals and persons 
in receipt of domiciliary medical relief only). 

Scotland. 


, Poor relieved 

(Excluding Vagrants) 

Jan. 15, No. relieved j 

! (Including ! Dependeuts * 
' Dependents) i 


1929 j 

222,107 

110,418 

1930 I 

215,965 

101,015 

1931 

206,328 

96,6*24 

1932 , 

244,209 

118,303 

1933 , 

317,008 

162,671 


Vagrants 


No. relieved Total 

(Including Dependents* 
l^peudents) 

336' ^ 232.44? 

33S 20 216,323 

44S 54 206,776 

48 1 36 244,690 

398 53 317,406 


1 Included in previous column. 
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Finance. 



I. Revenue 

AND EXPBNMTUKE. 




Revenue 


Tear ended 
Sljurch 31 

; Estimated 

1 in the 

; Budgets 

Actual Receipts 
into the 
Exchequer 

1 More ( + ) 

or le.ss ( — ) 
than Estimates 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1 i. 

i 827,010,000 

‘ 873,280,000 

1 866,282,000 

! 848,898,000 

782,316,000 

I 

£ 

814.971.280 
; 857,760,934 

851.482.281 

827.031.000 

809.379.000 

£ 

—12,038,720 

—15,519,066 

—14,799,719 

-21,867,000 

+27,063,000 




Euekditurx 


Year ended 
March 31 

Budget and 
Supplementary 
Estimates 

Actual Payments out 
of the Exchequer 

More ( + 
orIes8(*-) 
than Estimate 

19S0 

1931 

1982 

1933 

1934 

S3G 0^2.000 
885,933,000 
805,*275.0CK) 
869,716,00*) 
784,405.0(!0 

£ 

8-29,493.543 

831,036,905 

851,117,944 

859,310,173 

778,231,000 

1 

£ 

i -6.508,457 

—4,896.095 
-14,167.056 
-10,405,827 
—6,174,000 


The total ordinary revenue for 1933-34 was 724,567,0001. ; expenditure, 
685,669,0001. ; the self-balancing revenue for Post OfSce and Road Fund 
was 84.812,0001. The Budget estimate of ordinary revenue for 1934-35 is 
706,520,0001., and of expenditure, 705,724,0001., excluding self- balancing 
revenue and expenditure of 86,763,0001., for Post Office and Road Fund, 

The Imperial revenue m detail tor 1933-34 (exclusive of 350,4841. duties 
collected for and due to the Isle of Man, but inclusive of the proceeds of 
duties the value of which is assigned under various Acts to local purposes), 
and the expenditure, are given below, as are also the Exchequer receipts 
for 1932-33 and 1933-34, and the Budget estimate for 1934-35. 


Sources of BtvxNtjx 

Net Receipts 
1932-33 

; Exchequer 
Receipts! 

1 1932-33 

1 

Receipts 

1033-34 

Budget 

Estimate 

1934-35 

i. Customs — Imports : 
Beer .... 
Cocoa, Chocolate, &c. 
Coffee 

Chicory 

Currants . 

Raisins 

Other dried fruits 

Bum 

Brandy 

Other spirits 

£. £ 
6,627,846 

720,118; 

177,828 

24 , 549 ' 

90,201: 

454,195 

203,lb9 

1,980,784 

1,538,777 

977,588' 

£000’s 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

£000’s 

£000’3 


That is, revenue actually paid into the Exchequer during the Bnancial year. 
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Sources of Bevikue 

Net Receipts 
1932-33 

Exchequer 
Receipts i 
1932-33 

Receipts 

1933-34 

Budget 

Estimate 

1934-35 


£ 

£ 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Sugar, glucose, &c. . 

11,380,669 





Tobacco . 

67,341,021 





Wine 

3,761,665 





Horticultural products 

591,595 





Tea .... 

2,119,512 





Cinematograph Films 

158,124 





Clocks and Watches . 

475,766 





Motor Cars and Motor 






Cycles . 

708,089 





Oil . 

35,360,066 





Matches . 

1,670,561 





Silk and Artificial 






Silk . 

3,753,975 





Key Industry Goods. 

463,554 





Irish Free State Im- 






ports . 

2,515,003 





Imports Duty Act, 






1932 . 

21,703,926 





Abnormal Importa- 






tions Duty , 

195,564 





Ottawa Duties . 

1,791,848 





Other articles • . 

279,042 







167,195,864 

166,802 

179,177 

183,660 

it. Excise — 






Spirits . 

30.059,871 





Beer 

67,097,581 





British Wine 

241,755 





Saccharin, Glucose . 

181,300 





Sugar 

1,025,507 





Tea. , . 

2,104,566 





Club Duty 

162,736 





Licence duties, &c. : 






Liquor 

4,243,406 





Other . 

532,088 





Playing Cards 

127,412 





Table Waters . 

310,86.6 





Matches . 

2,085,010 





Entertainments 

9,318,622 





Artificial Silk . 

2,390,074 





Patent Med. Labels 

882,006 





Monopoly Values . 

123,004 





Other sources • 

31,83} 






— 

120,954,806 

120,900 

107,000 

106,350 

iii. Motor vehicle duties 







— 

28,018,186 

27,910 

5,200* 

5,000* 


^ That is, revenue actually paid into the Exchequer during the financial year. 

• Including 112,2491. collect^ in the Isle of Man. 

• Including deduction of 6,1271. on account of money* depomted and not appropriated 
to goods. 

• Exchequer share. 


C 
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Sources of Reventie 

Net Receipts 

193:2-33 

Exchequer 
Receipts i 
1032-33 

Receipts 

1933-34 

Budget 

Est:tr-ate 

1934-35 

iv. Estate, Ac., duties — 

£ 1 

£ i 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Estate duty ® 

67,375,136 ' 





Temporary estate 






duty “ 

599 ’ 



1 


Probate and Account 

1 



1 


duty ’ . 

7,069 1 





Legacy duty . 

7,729,632 i 



1 


Succession duty 

1,052,762 j 





Corporation duty . 

99,164 







76,264,362 

77,140 

85,270 

76,000 

v. Stamps (excluding 






Fee, &c., Stamps) — 






Land and Property 

4,001,053 , 





Stocks, Shares, etc. 

5,801,966 

1 




Companies capital 



1 



duty . 

1,033,692 

i 

1 



Cheques, Bills of 






Exchange, &c. 

4,033,254 i 

I 




Receipts . 

2,514,481 1 


1 



Shipping 

532,898 : 



i 


Certificates and Li- 






cences. 

155,588 


i 



Insurance and Mis- 






cellaneons . 

985,793 







19,058,726 

19,220: 

22,710 

25,000 

yi. Land Tax 

— 

588,506 

580 



rii. Mineral Rights Duty 

1 

197,753 

190 

1 800 

800 

yiii. Income Tax 

— 

250,559,973 

251,539; 

228,932 

219,500 

ix. Sur-tax . 

1 

60,310,344 

60,650 

52,590 

50,000 

X. Excess profits tax 


2,323,475 

2,200 

-i 


li Corporation profits tax; — 

106,188* 

— 

J- 1,800 

1,200 

Total Produce of Taxes — 

724,971,525 

727,564 

683,479 

667,500 

xiL Postal service . 

^ 

40,029,152 

39,900 

i ) 


xiii. Telegraph service . 

1 

6,277,471 

6,300 

1 113,100' 

14,000 ' 

xiv. Telephone service . 

1 — ; 

23,985,925 

24,000 

- J 


XV. Crown Lauds . 

! — 

1,826,009 

1,220 

1,230 

1 220 

ivi. Receipts from Loans, 






&o. 

1 

5,125,288 

5,125 

4,655 

3,800 

xvii. Miscellaneous (in- 






eluding Fee, Ac., 






Stamps) 

_ 

22,921,896’ 

22,922 

22,103 

20,000 

Total non-tax Revenue. 

— 

i 100,165,741 

99,467,184 

41,088 

39,020 

Total Revenue 

— 

1 825,137,266 

827,031,184 

1 724,567* 

706,520* 


1 P** P>«1 '“p Ex.-hrquer during the hnsncial year, and exclus 

• On property of persons dying after August 1, 18»4 « Benavment 

• On property of persons dying hefore August 2, 1894. • kJ Jeeir.t 

• Total ordinary revenue. The toUl self-balancing revenue and einenditnre for iosq sa 

was 83,539,0'.W. (Post Office, 59,439,0001., Road Pimd, 24 100 0001 ) Lid fw 1039 
82,240,0001. (Post Office, 59,330,0001., Road Fund 2 » 010 MOn’ ^ 

» Including 11,427,0711 from the Bank of Englan’i ’ 
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The national expenditure chargeable against Revenue falls under two cate- 
gories : I. , the Consolidated Fund Charges, mainly bestowed on the N ational 
Debt; and II., the Supply Services, including the Defence and Civil 
Services. 


Branches of ExpENDiTrRK 

Year ended 
March 31, 1933 

Budget 

Estimate 

1933-34 

Budget 

Estimate 

1934-35 

I. Consolidated Fund : 

National Debt Services : — 

Interest ..... 
Management and Expenses 

New Sinking Fund .... 

£ 

280,097,930 \ 
2,071,(520 / 
26,330,450 

£000 

224,000 

— J 

£000 

224,000 


308,500,000 

224,000 

224,000 

Road Fund . .... 

Payments to Local Taxation Accounts . 
Payments to Northern Irish Exchequer . 
Civii List ..... 
Annuities and Pensions 

Salaries and Allowances . 

Courts of Justice . . .* , 

Miscellaneous .... 

22,910,000 
95,041 
6,965,753 
420,000 \ 
408,592 
18,163 y 
433,306 
1,959,316.! 

24,100 

6,750 

3,550 

26,300 

6,500 

5,700" 


33,210,713 

34,400 

38,500 

Total Consolidated Fund Services 

341,710,173 

258,400 

260,500 

II. Supply: 

Army .... 

Air Force ..... 
Navy ..... 

Civil Votes ..... 
Customs and Excise . . 

Inland Revenue .... 

Post Office Services .... 

35.880.000 

17.100.000 

50.010.000 
342,920,000 

5,100.0001 
7,260,000 / 

59.330.000 

37,950 

17,426 

53,570 

341,771 

12,469 

59,439 

39,600 

17,561 

56,550 

335,603 

12,610 

60,463 

Total Supply Services .... 

517,600,000 

522,625 

522,387 

Total Expenditure Chargeable against 

Revenue ..... 

859,310,173 

781,025 

784,887 


1 Estimated at 7,600,000t. to be met by borrowing. 
* Including 2,000,0001. for Post Office Fund. 


The Exchequer issues shown above are those with which the various 
departments were supplied to meet all requirements, whether original 
or supplementary. 

In addition to the ordinary expenditure above given, there were in 
1932-33 issues to meet capital expenditure under the Telegraph (Money) 
Act, 1931, 7,450, OOOZ. The money raised by National Savings Certificates 
was 42,750,0001., and by Treasury Bills, 3,679,881,000?., while Treasury 
Bills paid off amounted to 3,508,420,000?. The balance in the Exchequer 
on April 1 , 1932, was 5,805,139?. ; the gross receipts into the Exchequer in 
the year 1932-33 amounted to 6,657,291,721?. ; the gross issues out of the 
Exchequer amounted to 6,651,615,896?. ; leaving a balance on March 31, 1933, 
of 5,675,825?. The balance on March 31, 1934, was 2,551,000?. 

The actual ordinary expenditure for the year 1933-34 was as follows: 
Interest and management of National Debt, 212, 946,000?. ; N ew Sinking Fund, 
7,750,000?. ; payments to U.S.A. Government, 3,304,000?. ; payments to 
Northern Ireland Exchequer, 6,635,000?. ; payments to other Consolidated 
Fund services, 4,084,000?.; Supply Services (Army, Navy and Air), 
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107,872,000?. ; Civil and Revenue Votes {excluding Post Office) 350,828,0001. ; 
total ordinary expenditure, 693,419,0001. The self-balancing expendi- 
ture amounted to 84,812,0001. (Post Office, 59,300,0001. ; Road Fund, 
25,512,0001.). 

The following were the principal items of the original estimates for Grant 
Services for the years 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35 : — 



1032-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 


£CiOO 

£000 

£000 

Exchequer contributions to Local Revenues . 

45.746 

45,911 

46.054 

Education 

Agriculture (including Land Settlement Grants and 

49,110 » 

47,788 1 

47,578 

Loans and the Development Fund) 

4,197 

4,685 

5,341 

Health Services 

162 

149 

162 

Housing 

Police (voted grants additional to payments through 

15,263^ 

15,691 

16,016 

Local Taxation Accounts) 

11,182 

11,309 

11.464 

Road Fund 

2,750 




Unemployment Grants and Loans .... 

4,150 

4,900 

5,150 

Miscellaneous 

1,S20 

1,719 

4;087 

Total . 

134,380 

132,152 

135,842 


• E.vcluding pensions. 


II. Taxation. 

The net receipts from the principal branches of taxation. Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland (reserved taxes), were as follows in the years stated 


Year ended 
March 31 

1 : 

Oustomsl; Excise! ! 

i 1 

Estate, 

&c. 

Duties! 

! 

Stamps! ! 

' 1 

Land Tax, 
Land 
Value-*, 
Duties 

Income 

Tax 


Thous. £ 

1 Thous £ 1 Tbons. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

' Thous. £ 

1928-29 

■ 119,330 

! 159,379 ; 

: 81,021 

30,134 

833 

237.274 

1939-30 

120,953 

! 153,968-: 

; 79,234 

25,253 i 

879 

' 287,873 

1930-31 

121,735 

1 152,135 ! 

! 83,093 

20,335 ; 

840 

255,339 

1931-32 

' 135,726 

} 147,184 

' 64,685 

17,130 j 

831 

■ 288,385 

1932-33 

167,196 

1 148,973 

76,264 

. 19,059 

786 

250,560 


Sar- 

Tax 


' Thous. £ 

56,214 
, 56,624 
67,657 
77,083 
. 60,310 


1 The principal items included in these branches of revenue are shown on nazes 82-3 
abore. The excise receipts include receipts from Motor Vehicle Duties. ^ 


liwome Tax.— The gross amount of income brought under the review 
of the Inland Revenue Department in the year ended April 5 1932 in 
Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland, was 3,391,302,4211. ; in 1932-33 it was 
estimated to be approximately 3,200,000,0001. The income on which tax 
was actually received in 1931-32, after allowing for exemptions and 
reliefs, was 1,324,474,0241., and the estimated amount for 1932-33 was 

1.200.000. 0001. The estimated number of incomes in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland above the effective exemption limit in 1932-33 was 

8.000. 000. the number actually chargeable with tax was estimated at 

3.500.000. 


Prior to April 6, 1915, incomes not exceeding 160Z. were exempt from 
Income Tax, and from April 1915, to April, 1920, incomes not exceeding 
1301. were exempt. The graduation of the tax on incomes in excess of these 
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limits was effected by means of differential rates and by various abatements 
and reliefs (for wife, children, etc.) granted in the lower ranges of incomes 
only. 

Under the new system of graduation introduced by the Finance Act, 
1920, personal allowances of 135Z. assessable income (= 150Z. earned income) 
for unmarried persons and 225f. (=2501. earned income) for married persons, 
and allowances for children, dependent relatives, etc., were granted to all 
taxpayers irrespective of the amount of their total income. The effect of the 
increase in the earned income relief (from one-tenth to one-sixth) by the 
Finance Act, 1925, was to increase the personal allowances, in the case of 
tamed iticomes, to 1621. and 2701. respectively. The Finance (No. 2) Act, 
1931, reduced the personal allowances, in terms of assessable income, to 1001. 
for unmarried persons, and 1501. for married persons. At the same time the 
earned income relief was increased to one-fifth, so that in the case of earned 
income the allowances became 12.51. and 1871. 10s. respectively. Tax is charged 
on the first 1751. of taxable income at half of the standard rate,^ and on the 
remainder at the standard rate of tax, which has varied as follows: — 


1923-24 and 1924-25 
1925-26 to 1929-30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 to 1933-34 
1934-33 


4-s. 6tZ. in the £. 
4s. ,, 

4«. 6<i. ,, 

54 . ,, 

4s. 6<1. ,, 


The gross income brought under review in 1931-32 was distributed as 
follows : — 


Profits from the ownership of Lands ..... 

,, ,, Houses .... 

Profits from the occupation of lands ..... 
„ British and other Government securities . 

„ businesses, professions, and certain interest . 
Salaries of Offices and employments (including Manual 
wage-earners) ........ 


49.400.000 
431,913,637 

47.900.000 
180,696,190 

1,268,692,074 

1,412,700,520 


3,183,476,146 


Total income from abroad amounted in 1931-32 to 116,867,2857., and in 
1932-33 to 113,744.6697. 

The gross income from the ownership of lands and houses in 1931-32 was 
distributed as follows ; — 


Lands, etc. 
BoTisea, etc. . 


BiigUnd 

Scotland | 

Ns Ireland 

lGt. Britain and 

1 N. Ireland 


£ 

£ 

£ 

41,300,000 

6,000,000 

2,100,000 

\ 49,400,000 

394,4^9,248 

34,447,564 i 

1 2.976,825 

i 431,913,637 


Sur-tax . — SuT-tax is payable by persons with incomes exceeding 2,0007. 
per year (prior to 1914-15, 5,0007. per year; from 1914-15 to 1917-18, 3,0007. 
per year, and in 1918-19 and 1919-20, 2,5007. per year). 

As part of a general scheme for the simplification of the Income Tax, 
the Finance Act, 1927, merged the Super-tax into one tax with the Income 

t From 1920-21 to 1929-30, tax was charged on the first 225t. at half the standard rate. 
For 193tMl tax was charged on the first 2504, at fonr-ninths of the standard rate. From 
1931-32 tax was charged on the first 1754. at half the standard rate. 
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Tax having the same basis of assessment and payable, under the name of 
Sur-tax, as a deferred instalment of Income Tax on the 1st January in the 
year following the year of assessment. The Sur-tax was payable for the first 
rime in respect of the year 1928-29 on January 1, 1930. Net receipt from 
Sur-tax in 1932-33, was 60,310,344?. (77,083,198?. in 1931-32). 

Local Taxation Grant . — In accordance with various Acts passed between 
1888 and 1911, there are paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the Local 
Taxation Accounts of England and Scotland, sums equivalent to the 
proceeds (in some cases, of the year 1908-9, and in other cases of the current 
year) of certain excise licence duties, part of the beer and spirit duties, and 
part of the probate and estate duties. Certain other grants are also payable. 

The total payments made to the Local Taxation Account for England 
and Wales in 1930-31 was 326,7367., including 265,821?. in relief of rates 
and 49,799?. under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1923. Scotland received a 
total of 30,898?. 

It was estimated that national taxation per head of population amounted 
in 1930-31 to 16?. 6s. 5^. (14?. 15s. 10(?. in 1929-30). In 1930-31 direct 
taxation amounted to 462,781,000?., and indirect taxation to 240,907,000?. 


III. National Debt. 


Borrowing by the State on the security of taxes was practised in Norman 
times, but the National Debt really dates from the time of William III. 
The acknowledged debt in 1689 was about 664,000?., on which the annual 
charge for interest and management was only 40,000?. At various subsequent 
dates the amounts were as follows (including the Irish debt throughout) : — 


Tear 


Annual Annuities only 
charge, inclnd-(includedinpre- 
Debt 1 ing annuities vious column) 

Uillion £ Million £ Million £ 


1727. 

Accession of George I L . 

52 

2-4 

0*2 

1756. 

Commencement of Seven Years’ War 75 

2*8 

0*2 

1763. 

End ,, ,, „ 

133 

5 0 

0 5 

1775. 

Commencement of American War . 

127 

4*7 

0*5 

1784. 

End ,, „ „ 

243 

9*5 

1*4 


1 These amounts do not include the capital value of terminable 

annuities. 



Gross debt 


Interest on 



including 

Annual 

Annuities 



terminable 

charge ■ 

(included in pre- 

Tear 


Debtl annuities 


vious column) 


Million £, Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

1793. Commencement of French Wars . 

243 

9*7 

1-3 

1815. 

End ,, 

861 

32*6 

1*9 

1817. 

Consolidation of English and Irish 





Exchequers 

839 

31*0 

2*0 

1854. 

Commencemeut of Crimean War . 

775 802 

27*4 

3-9 

1857. 

Eud ,, 

808 837 

28*6 

4*0 

1899. 

Commencement of Boer War 

599 635 

23*2 

7-3 

1903. 

End ,, „ . , 

743 798 

27*0 

6 *.5 

1914 

Commencement of European War 

67S 708 

24 0 

3*2 


1927 {March 31) 
1923. 

1929. 

1930, 

1931 

1932. 

1933. 


. 7,640 
7,618 
7.608 
7.6S4 
7,571 
7,636 
7,843 


7.653 

7,631 

7.621 

7,51*6 

7,5S3 

7,648 

7,860 


S78-6 (1926-27) 0 4 
373*8 (1927-28) 0 4 
369-0 (1928-29) 0*4 
355-0 (1929-30) 0*4 
359-7 (1930-31) 0*4 
322*0 (1931-3*2) 0*4 
308*5 (1932-33) 0*4 


1 These amounts do not incJude the capital value of terminable annuities. 
- Including Interest, Management and New Sinking Fund. 
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The following statement shows the total amount of the Gross Liabilities 
and the Assets of the State on March 31, 1933 : — 


Liabilities : Million £. 

Funded Debt ......... 3,376’3 

Estimated Capital Liability of Terminable Annuities . 11*9 

Unfnnd^ Debt ......... 4,379*6 


7,767'S 

Bonds tendered for Death Duties .... 124*0 


Other Capital Liabilities . • 

Total Gross Liabilities 

Assets : £ 

Suez Canal Shares, market value (March 31, 1928) 65 *6 

Other Assets i . 347 *8 


Exchequer Balances at the Banks of England and Ireland 


Million £ 


7,643*8 

215*9 


7,i59 7 


£ 

413*4 

5*7 


The amount of debt provision issued in 1932-33 for interest and management was 
282,169,550?. 

The net Increase in the aggregate gross liabilities of the State in 1932-33 was 
211,775,6941. 


1 Excluding advances from votes of credit to Dominions, Allied Powers, Ac., and other 
war assets. The amount of loans remaining unpaid at March 31, 1938, was : loans owing 
by Allies, 2,234*7 million ; Colonies, 114*2 million ; loans for relief and reconstruction, 29*7 
million ; other debts, 4*6 million ; total 2,384*2 million. 


IV. Local Taxation. 

The estimated rates collected by local authorities in 1932-33 are: — 
England and Wales 146,2flO,OOOL, Scotland, 18,574,382/. For 1931-32 the 
amounts collected were England and Wales, 148,280,000/., Scotland, 
16,915,000/. In addition to the block grants under the Local Government 
Act, 1929, local authorities receive other large Government grants, e.g. Irom 
the Board of Education for purposes of education, from the Home Office for 
police expenses, from the Ministry of Health for housing, from the Eoad 
Fund for highways. Total Government grants to local authorities amounted 
in 1931-32 to 134,160,000/. for England and Wales, and 19,595,791/. for 
Scotland. The General Exchequer grant for Scotland in 1932-33 was 
6,318,666/ 

In England and Wales the average amount of the rates per pound of assessable value 
was 6 s. Sid. in 1913-14, 11s. Ifd. in 1931-32. and 10s. lOd. in 1932-33. In Scotland the 
average amount of the rates in 1932-33 was 9s. llrf. 

The gross debt of the Coant> of London on February 28, 1934, amounted to 124 025,348?. 
The proposed rate for 1933 -:t 4 was 65 . S^t?., and for 1934-35 is 65 . Ijd. The estimated 
total of expenditure for 1932-33 was 6,824,955?., and the estimated gross expenditure on 
rate accounts was 29,584,030?. 


Defence. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence is responsible for the co-ordination 
of naval, military, and air policy. Of this Committee the Prime Minister 
is ex-officio President, and he has power to oaU for the attendance at its 
meetings of any naval or military officers, or of other persons, with ad- 
ministrative experience, whether they are in official positions or not. The 
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usual members are the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, for War and 
Air, the Colonies, India, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Chief of the Air Staff, Directors of the Intelligence Departments 
of the War Office and the Admiralty. During 1923 a Cabinet Committee 
inquired into the co-ordination of the policy and administration of defence. 
As the result of its report a standing sub-committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has been appointed, with a Cabinet Minister as Chairman, 
the heads of the three services and representatives of the Foreign Office and 
Treasury as members, for the purpose of correlating defensive policy. Three 
further sub-committees have since been appointed, one composed of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services of Navy, Army and Air, to furnish the Cabinet 
or the main committee with expert advice on problems of defence, the second 
sub-committee deals with man -power, and the third, the principal supply 
officers’ sub-committee, with the provision of munitions and supplies in time 
of war. At the beginning of 1927 an Imperial Defence College was founded 
to educate selected officers of the three services in working together in the 
solution of problems of Imperial Defence and to carry out detailed studies 
for the main committee. 


I. Army. 

The land forces of the United Kingdom consist of the Regular Army, the 
Territorial Army, and the Reserve Forces. The British troops of the Regular 
Army serve both at home and overseas and are commonly referred to as the 
British Army in contradistinction to the Indian Army or Native Army, 
and to the Local Forces in certain British Colonies and Dependencies, the 
personnel of which is native with a proportion of British officers. 

The Regular Army, whether at home or abroad, except India, is paid 
for by the Imperial Exchequer (although certain Dominions pay contri- 
butions towards its upkeep/) ; India pays a contribution towards the cost 
of troops at home owing to these serving as a depiot for the regular 
troops in India. The Imperial Exchequer pays for Indian and Colonial 
troops serving outside their own countries. The Territorial Army serves 
only at home in peace time, but as the supreme position of the British 
Navy in Home Waters has practically eliminated all risk of invasion, 
members of the Territorial Army are now asked to accept liability for 
service overseas in time of war, subject to the consent of Parliament. 
As from October 1, 1932, the entire responsibility for manning the Coast 
Defences at home has been entrusted to the Territorial Army. The rank 
and file for both Regular Army and Territorial Army are obtained by 
voluntary enlistment. The Reserve Forces consist of the Army Reserve 
the Supplementary Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary Reserve^ 
the Militia and the Channel Islands and Colonial Militia, and the Terri- 
torial Rrserve. _ The Army Reserve is composed of men who have completed 
their period of colour service with the Regular Army ; its strength on 
January 1, 19G4, was 120,457. The Supplementary Reserve of Officers and 
the Supplemeutiiry Reserve were created in August, 1924, with establishments 
of 2,489 and 20,039 respectively , for the purpose of supplying officers and 
technicians to the army on mobilisation. The strength of the Supplementary 
Reserve on January 1, 1934, was 19,029. The Militia, which is intended to 
serve as a supply source to the Regular Army after the Army Reserve is 
exhausted, is in process of reconstruction. The Channel Islands and 
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Colonial Militia consist of the Channel Islands Militia, the Malta Militia, 
the Bermuda Militia, and the Isle of Man Volunteers. The Territorial 
Reserve is in process of formation. 

Service is tor 12 years, with permission to extend to 21 years in certain 
circumstances. Of the original 12 years, from 3 to 9 are spent ‘ with the 
colours,’ i.e., on permanent service, and the remainder of the time in the 
Army Reserve ; the majority of the men serve for 7 years with the colours 
and 5 years in the Army Reserve, which is the rule for infantry other than 
the Foot Guards. Men enlist between 18 and 25 years of age. 

For purposes of training and command the fighting troops are for the most 
part organised in divisions, which consist of 3 infantry brigades, divisional 
artillery and engineers, together with the necessary auxiliary services. The 
cavalry is organised in brigades. The infantry brigades are composed of 
4 battalions, the cavalry brigades of 3 regiments. Each infantry bat- 
talion has 1 machine gnn company of 16 guns, and the battalion is provided 
with anti-tank guns. The organisation of the Territorial Army is analogous 
to that of the Regular Army, and it consists of 14 divisions, composed of 
infantry, artillery, engineers, and auxiliary services, and of the mounted 
brigades, chiefly composed of yeomanry During 1933 further experiments 
were made in the process of mechanising the Army. The experimental 
mechanised brigades, composed of artillery, infantry and tanks carried out 
extensive tests. 

For purposes of command Great Britain is divided up into six 
' commands ' and the London and Northern Ireland Districts, The oonunands 
are (1) Aldershot, of very limited area, (2) Eastern, including the eastern 
and southern counties, (3) Northern, including the northern midlands and 
north-eastern counties, (4) Scottish, (5) Southern, including the southern 
midlands and south-western counties, (6) ’Western, including Wales, 
Lancashire and north-western cormties. These commands (except the 
Aldershot command) are divided up into Territorial Recruiting districts for 
the Regular Army. The Eastern, Northern, Scottish, Southern, and 
Western commands and the London District each include from 1 to 4 
Territorial mounted brigades, and 2 or 3 Territorial divisions. There 
are normally two Regular divisions in the Aldershot, one Regular division 
in the Eastern, one in the Southern command and one in the Northern 
command. At the head of each command is a general ofB.cer (styled the 
General-Officer Commanding-in-Chief). He is assisted by a general-officer 
of lower rank who is responsible for questions of administration apart from 
training and defence questions. 

The land forces are administered by an Army Council which is 
composed of the Secretary of State for War, who is its President ; the 
heads of the departments into which the War Office is primarily divided, 
and the permanent Secretary of the War Office. The Territorial Army is 
to a large extent administered by County Associations over which the 'War 
Office merely maintains a general control as regards expenditure. 

The principal military educational establishments are the Royal Military 
Academy, educating youths to be officers in the artillery and the engineers, 
the Royal Military College whence officers are obtained for cavalry and 
infantry, the Senior Officers’ School, which trains officers for command, and the 
Staff College, which trains officers for the staff. The Officers’ Training Corps 
m two divisions representing respectively the universities and public schools, 
IS intended to provide officers for the Territorial Army, and for the Regular 
Army on expansion. 

The estimated expenditure for the army for the year 1934-35 amounted 
(March, 1934) to 39,600,0001. 

c 2 
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The total personnel charged to British rotes for 1933-34 was 141,270, of 
whom 139,039 were British troops, 2,231 were Colonial and Native Indian 
troops. There were in India 57,665 British troops, so that the total estab- 
lishment of the Regular Army in 1934-35 was 141,270-1- 57,665 = 
198,935. The strength of the Territorial Force on January 1, 1934, was 
6,771 officers and 127,572 other ranks. 

The distribution of Regular troops, except in India, was as follows : 


Home • 

Bermuda 

Jamaica 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Cyprus 

Egypt . 

Sudan • 

Palestine 

Aden . 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Malaya 

China 


110, 0S9 
409 
661 


2, 60S 
3,276 
186 
10,001 
1,686 
1,967 
•216 
120 
257 


2,322 

7,472 


Total .... 141,270 


II. Navy. 

The British Navy is a permanent establishment, governed by the Board of 
Admiralty. The First Lord of the Admiralty is the Cabinet Minister 
responsible for the Navy. 

The duties of the Admiralty are grouped under the two headings of 
Operations and Maintenance. The First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval 
Staff and the Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, have charge and direction of 
the Operations Division. This Division is concerned with Naval policy and 
the general direction of operations, war operations in Home waters and 
elsewhere, strategy, tactics, the development and use of material, in- 
cluding types of vessels and weapons, and with trade protection and anti- 
submarine considerations. The four members of the Board who are in charge 
of the Maintenance Division are the Second Sea Lord and Chief of the 
Personnel ; the Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy ; the Fourth Sea 
Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport ; and the Civil Lord. The 
ParMamentary Secretary and the Permanent Secretary are concerned with 
Finauce and Admiralty business. 

The Washington Treaty of 1922, which relates to the British Navy and 
the Navies of the United States, France, Italy, and Japan, so far as it 
concerns capital ships, defines for each Power what her replacement tonnage 
shall be, fixing the maximum displacement of such ships at 35,000 tons, 
and their heaviest armaments at the 16 in. gun. 

By the London Treaty of 1930 it was agreed to defer replacement of 
capital ships until after 1936. In the meantime, certain ships were dis- 
carded without replacement. 

Cruisers, which the Washington Treaty had restricted to a standard 
displacement of 10,000 tons and guns not above 8 inches in calibre, are dealt 
with in Part III of the Treaty, to which only the British Empire, the 
United States and Japan subscribed. Definite limits are assigned to the 
cruiser tonnage which may be maintained by these three countries during 
1 931-36 in two categories, (al cruisers armed with guns of more than 6 T inch 
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calibre, and (6) those armed with guns of 6'1 inch calibre or less. Destroyer 
and submarine tonnage , which had remained unaffected by the Washington 
Treaty, is also restricted by the same section of the Treaty. In the period 
1931-36, each of the three fleets concerned is allowed 52,700 tons of 
submarines. 

Washington Treaty restrictions concerning aircraft carriers remain in 
force, but the construction of any such vessels of 10,000 tons or less dis- 
placement mounting a gun above 6‘1 inch calibre is forbidden to all five of 
the signatory powers. 

Under the 1931-32 Estimates there are completing 2 cruisers of 7,000 
tons {A7nphion, Ajax), 1 of 5,200 tons [Arethusa), 1 flotilla leader, 8 des- 
troyers, 4 sloops and 3 submarines. 

Under the 1932—33 Estimates there are under construction 2 cruisers of 
7,000 tons {ApoUo, Phaeton), 1 of 5,200 tons [Galatea], 1 flotilla leader, 8 
destroyers, 4 sloops, 3 submarines, 1 river gunboat, 1 destroyer depot ship, 

1 boom defence vessel, and 2 tenders. 

Under the 1933-34 Estimates there have been laid down or authorised 

2 cruisers of 9,000 tons (Minotaur, Polyphemus) and 1 of 5,200 tons [Penelope), 
1 flotilla leader, 8 destroyers, 3 submarines, 5 sloops, and some smaller 
craft. 

Under the 1934-35 Estimates there are to be built 3 cruisers of 9,000 
tors and 1 of 5,200 tons ; 1 flotilla leader, 8 destroyers, 1 aircraft carrier, 3 
submarines, 6 sloops, 1 net-layer, 1 surveying vessel, and some smaller 
craft. 

The Navy Estimates amounted to 50,476,3007. net for 1932-33 ; to 
53,670,0007. net for 1933-34 ; and for 1934-35 to 56,550,0007. 

The number of officers, seamen and marines borne on January 1, 
1914, was 144,871. The estimates for 1934-35 provide for a total personnel 
of 92,338 {excluding 884 Royal Marine Police). 


Sttmmaet of the Beitish Fleet. 

With the disappearance from the lists of aU capital ships armed with 
guns of less than 15 inch calibre, the general tendency is to classify 
them as pre-Jutland and post-Jutland types. Of the last-named the 
only representatives at present are the Nelson and Rodney, though the 
Eood embodies in her design certain modifications based on war 
experience. 

The following summary of the more important units will iUustrate the 
present position. 


Completed by end of 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers . 

15 

15 

15 

Cruisers 

52 

1 52 

50 

Aircraft Carriers 

7 

1 7 

7 

Flotilla leaders and Destroyers . , ! 

150 

1 158 , 

152 

Submarines I 

52 

1 55 ! 

52 
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Ships and vessels of the Dominions are included in the above table and in 
the following paragraph. See notes following the ship lists. 

Of the 37 monitors which existed in 1919, three still survive. There are 
11 seagoing depot and repair ships, 30 sloops, 27 minesweepers {mostly laid 
up m reserve), 12 surveying vessels, and a large number of smaller craft, 
such as gunboats, patrol boats, drifters and trawlers. 

mtf tables the ships are grouped in classes according to 

type. The dates of the Naval Estimates under which they were sanctioned 
^ certain cases, but, with reference to the capital ships aifected by 
the Washington and London Treaties, the years are substituted in which 
they are due for replacement if desired. 


Sattlesliips duel Sattls OTiiissTs. 


a 



. Armour 

1 


! ^ 


Replacenu 

Date 

Name 

*0 2 
|g 

'C o 

a « 
5*2. 
00.2 

1 

i 

1 

! A 

1 5 

1 n 

j Main Armament 

\ 

' o 
— ® 
' <5 S 

c* 

u 

! o C » 

' * 2 
t ? - a. 
* 

i ® 

*0 

<9 

9 

at 

OQ 

M 

a 



Tons 

inches 

inches 




Knots 

1937 

Queen Elizabeth 








1939 

Valiant 








1937 

1937 

Warspite , 
Barham . . 

>31,100 

13 

11 

8 15m. : 12 Gin. ; 4 

2 

75,000 

25 

1937 

Malaya 

j 



4in, AA 




1937 

Royal Sovereign 

'i 







1938 

Royal Oak 








1941 

1937 

Ramillies . 
Resolution 

>29,150 

13 

11 

8 ISin. : 12 Gin. ; 4 
4in. AA 

2 

40,000 

23 

1937 

Revenge . 

J 






1940 

Renown i . 

} 32,000 
42,100 




6 



1939 

1941 

Repulse i . 

Hood 1 

6 

12 

9 

15 

6 loin, ; 15 4in. ; 4 
4in. AA 

8 15in. : 12 5'5in. ; 4 

112,000 

144,000 

29 

31 

Naval 

Esti- 

mates 

1922— 

r Nelson 

33,500 



4in. AA 




1923 

\ Rodney 

33,900 

h 

11 

9 IGin. ; 12 Gin. ; 6 

4 7m. AA 

t> 

45,000 

23 

1910- 

1911 

^■Brisbane*. 

5,120 

3 

m 

S 

■3 

8 Gin. ; 1 3in. AA 

2 

25 000 

35 










1911— 

1912 

^Adelaide* , 

5,100 

3 

OB 

2 

3 

9 Gin. ; 1 3in. A.\ 

2 

25,000 

25 





£ 





1914- 

( Constance . 

j- 3,920 


a 





1915 

t Castor 

3-4 

a 

4 Gin. ; 2 3in AA 

2-4 

40,000 

29 


r Caledon 

'I 


5 





War 

Calypso 

I^Garadoc 

' 4, ISO 

3 

•3 

9 

5 Gm. ; 2 3m. AA 

8 

40,000 

29 





a 






* Battle Cruisers. 


Royal Australian Navy. 
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CruiserSm 


s 

o 



■si 

Armour 


2 » 

b. 

o 

'5±- & 

O 

o 

9 











> e 

Name 

' 

c I 



Main Armament • 


c^!22 




a 


:3 

O 

'c 

C&H 

'S . 09 

- t 

X 

ai 

1-1 



a 

n i 


! 


■“ K 

s 

1 



Toni 1 

ncbes 

nches 




Snots 

1 

^Cardiff 










Coventry 

Cariew 


1 








Cairo 




K 





War 

Colombo 
) Capetown . 


I 4,200- 
^ 4,290 

} ^ 

3 

5 6in. ; 2 3iru AA 

S 

40,000 

29 


Calcutta 

Ceres. 




33 






^CuraQoa 


J 








j Danae 

1 Dauntless . 

1 Dragon 




ge 





War 

j Despatch . 

1 Diomede ' . 


■ i.SoO 

3 


6 6m. ; 3 4in. AA 

12 

40,000 

29 


1 Delhi 




s 






j Dunedin » . 
VDuihan 




oc 





War 

( Enterprise 


7,580 

\ 3 


7 Gin. ; 3 4iii. AA 

16 

80,000 

S3 

\ Emerald 


7,550 

I 

73 






^Effingham . 


9,770 

1 






Wat 

( Frobisher . 


9,860 

3 


7 7'5in. ; 3 4m. AA 

6 

55,000- 

29-3( 

] Hawkins 
^Vindictive 


9,800 

9,998 

j 

s 

(Vindlctiye, only 
€ 7-5m.) 


65,000 


1921— 

1 Adventure * 


0,740 

3 

!s 

4 4*7in, 

— 

40,000 

27-75 

1922 

J 



s 






r Berwick 


9,750 








1 Cornwall 


9,750 










9,750 





80,000 

31-5 

1924- 

i Kent . 


9,860 

' — 

3 

S Sin ; 4 4in. AA 

8 

1925 

1 Suffolk 


9,800 








1 Australia* . 


9,870 








^Canberra* . 


9,850 

) 







/'Devonshire . 


9,750 







1925- 

J London 


9,750 

1 






1926 

1 Shropshire , 

L Susses. 


9,730 

9,730 

- 

3 

S Sin. ; 4 41n. AA 

8 

80,000 

32-25 

1926- 

f Dorsetshire . 


9,900 







1927 

\ Norfolk 


9,850 

J 






1926 










1927 

4 York . 


8,250 

] 






1927— 

( 



f “ 

3 

6 Sin. ; 4 4in.AA 

6 

80,000 

82 

192S 

< Exeter . 


8,390 

j 






1929 

c 









1930 

•J Leander 


7,140 

] 







fAchilles 


7,030 

1 ^ 

1 

8 6in. ; 4 4in. AA 

8 

72,000 

32*5 

1931 

*< Neptune 
(.Orion . 


7,000 

7,000 

1 







New Zealand Division. 


* Cruiser-Minelayer. 


Royal Anstralian Nary, 
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Aircraft Carriers. 




-C3 

s: 

Armour 



- 

•c 





s 


— z 


c 

SS 

Nau e 

£ o 
11 

-pa 

"S 

PQ 

C 

O 

SC 

Main Armament 


^ O 0 

on 

cS 

s 



Q 









Tous 

inches 

inches 






f Furious 

22,450 




10 5*5in. ; 3 4in.AA\ 




War 

-< Glorious 

V Courageous 

J 22,500 

- 

- 

16 4'Tm. AA ^ 

— 

90,000 

30-5 


Hermes 

10,860 

■— 

— 

6 5'5in. ; 3 4in. AA 

— 

40,000 

25 


Eagle* 

22,600 

— 

— 

9 6in, ; 5 4in, AA 

— 

50,000 

24 

War 

Argus 

14,450 

— 

— 

6 4in. AA 

— 

20,000 

20 

1925— 

1926 

1 Albatross *. 

4,800 



4 4 * 7 iD . AA 


1 - 2.000 

21 


* The Eagle was built as the Almirante Cochrane, battleship, for Chile, but was 
taken over in an early stage by the British Navy and completed lor her present use, 

• Royal Australian Navy. 


The destroyers of the British Fleet are of the following classes : flotilla 
leaders, 1330-1800 tons, 34-36'5 knots, 18 (including 2 Australian) ; 
B class, 900 tons, 9 ; S class, 930-1075 tons, 30 (including 6 Au.stralian and 
2 Canadian) ; V class, 1300-1350 tons, 63 (including 4 Australian) ; A 
class (1170-1350 tons), 12 (including 2 Canadian) ; B class (1360 tons), 8; 
C and D classes (1,375 tons), 12. 

The submarines are of eight successive classes. H class (410 tons surface 
displacement) 12 ; L class (780—845 tons), 15 ; X class (2425 tons) 1 ; O 
class (1311-1475 tons), 9; Parthian and Pucinhutc class (1475 tons), 9; 
Swordfish class (640 tons), 4; Thames class (1305 tons), 1; Porpoise class 
(miuelaying, 1500 tons), 1. 

Dominion Navies. — "When Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe made a tour 
of the Dominions with the object of arriving at an understanding with the 
Governments on the naval defence of the Empire, his report to the Government 
of Australia emphasized the desirability of the Commonwealth becoming self- 
contained in regard to shipbuilding and the manufacture of guns, mountings, 
explosives, and aircraft, but no action of much importance has been taken on 
the proposals. The Imperial Cabinet (July, 1921) left on record its view that 
co-operation among the constituent parts of the Empire was necessary, but 
that the details must be left to the Dominion Parliaments. So far the only 
one of Lord Jellicoe’s main recommendations to be carried into effect has 
been the reorganb-ation of the Roval Indian Marine on a naval basis. 
Its eflective strength at present is limited to 4 sloops, 2 patrol vessels, a 
surveying vessel and a trawler for target towing. A fifth sloop is under 
construction. 

The Royal Australian Xavy, in addition to the 4 cruisers and 1 aircraft 
tender named in the list above, has 2 flotilla leaders, 9 destroyers, and 
a few other vessels. 

New Zealand, in addition to the Diomede and Dunedin, has the obsolete 
light cruiser Philomel as a training ship, and a mine-sweeping trawler for 
instructional purposes. 
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The Eoyal Canadian Navy has 3 mine-sweeping trawlers, 2 destroyers of the 
A class (Skeena and SagiieTuiy'i, which were delivered from England in 1930-31, 
and 2 older destroyers of the ‘ S ’ type (Champlain and Vancouver). 

Newfoundland has a transport built in 1925, the Caribou, which is 
employed under the Eailways Department. 


III. Air Force. 

In May, 1912, the Royal Flying Corps first came into existence. On 
January 2, 1918, an Air Ministry was formed, and the control of the 
Royal Air Force was vested in an Air Council analogous to the Army Council. 
The Air Minister was given the status of a Secretary of State and became 
President of the Council. In April, 1918, the naval and mditary wings 
were amalgamated, under the Ministry of the Air, as the Royal Air 
Force. 

The Force consists of the Eoyal Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, the 
Air Force Special Reserve, the Auxiliary Air Force, the Auxiliary Air Force 
Reserve, and the Territorial Air Force. The establishment of the Eoyal Air 
Force for the year 1934-35 is 31,000 exclusive of those serving in India, who 
are paid for by the Government of India. During 1922 the Air Ministry took 
over control of Iraq and Palestine, and in January, 1928, of Aden. 

The Air Force is organised into commands as follows : — 

I. United Kingdom : (a) Inland Area, (b) Coastal Area, (c) Irish Wing, 

[d) Cranwell, (e) Halton. 

II. Overseas : (a) Middle East Area, (b) Iraq, (c) India, (d) Mediterranean, 

(e) Palestine. 

Areas are subdivided into groups and wings, a certain number of squadrons 
being allotted to each group or wing. Squadrons are subdivided into flights. 
In March, 1933, the establishment of the Royal Air Force was 94 squadrons, 
81 of which are regular squadrons and 8 Special Reserve or Auxiliary Air 
Force squadrons, while 5 are organised on a cadre basis. Each squadron is of 
12 aeroplanes. 56 squadrons were in Great Britain and 22 abroad, while 12 
squadrons and 8 flights, the equivalent of 16 squadrons, are provided 
for the fleet air arm. During 1923 a scheme for the expansion of the Air 
Force primarily for Home Defence was sanctioned. This scheme provides 
for an establi.'hraent of 52 squadrons for home defence, 39 of these being 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force, 6 being non-regular squadrons formed 
from the Auxiliary Air Force, and 7 being formed of the Special Reserve. 
During 1934 33 regular and 8 Auxiliary Air Force squadrons and 3 cadre 
squadrons will have been formed for Home Defence. In November, 1924, 
an Air Officer, commaudiug-in-ehief Air Defences of Great Britain, was 
appointed to organise and command the Air Forces allotted for Home 
Defence. These are now divided into 3 sub-commands : the Fighting 
Area, with headquarters at Uxbridge ; the M’essex Bombing Area, with 
headquarters at Andover, and the Special Reserve and Auxiliary Air 
Force. 

The chief educational establishments of the Air Force are the Cadet 
College at Cranwell and the Staff College at Andover. The chief training 
depot is at Halton. There are also 3 flying training schools, 1 central 
flying school, and schools of gunnery, ballooning, army co-operation, photo- 
graphy and wireless. 
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The net Air Estimates for 1934-35 amounted to 17,561,000Z. 

For 1934-35 the net sum allotted to Civil Aviation was 513,0001. The 
air routes maintained were London-Manehester, Lrmdon-Amsterdam, London- 
Brussels-Cologne, Londor-Paris and Cairo- Karachi. In January, 1932, a 
London-Cape Town service was opened. In February, 1933, a Eoyal Air 
Force machine established a long distance record of 5,340 miles on this route 
between Cranwell and "Walvis Bay. Owing to the disaster to the airship 
ElOl, which was destroyed with all on board on its first flight to India, 
experiments on airships are in abeyance. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

General distribution of the surfaces — 


i 

: Total surface Rough 

Divisions (excluding grazing land : 

j water) 1933 (1933) j 

1 

Permanent j 
pasTiire 
(1983) j 

Ai'able land 
(1933) 

1 

England ^ 

Wales 1 a . . j 

Scotland 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands (1922). ... 

Acres Acres 

32.034.000 . 3,671,000 ; 

5,099,000 ‘ 1,727,000 j 

19.069.000 10,441,000 

141,000 38,000 

1 

Acres 

13,746/'00 

2.124.000 

1.684.000 
23,000 , 

“ 1 

Acres 

8.631.000 
619,000 

3.030.000 
57,000 


1 England excludes, and Wales includes Monmouth. 

2 No later figures are available. 


Distribution of the cultivated area, and the number of live-stock in 
Great Britain : — 


- 

England and Wales | 

Scotland 

1932 

1933 'i 

! 

1932 

1933 

Cultivated area : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 


Com crops ' . . . . 

4,247,810 

4.320,612 ! 

995,793 

I.0(l'3,251 

Green crops • . . . . 

I,9T7,tS7 

2,096,321 

524,512 


Hops 

16,531 

16, *95 




Small fruit • . . . . 

69,535 

59 979 : 

7,920 


Orchards • .... 

247,304 

249,574 

1,000 


Bare fallow .... 

433,886 

457,903 i 

6,475 


Clover and rotation grasses 

2,410,50& 

2,074,309 

l,511,4t'3 


Permanent pasture . 

15,830,576 

15,869,762 

1,576,054 

1.5S3;62S 

Total 

25,;u6,0S-2 

25,119,648 

4.622,217 

4,613,708 


1 Wheat, barley or here, oats, c-ixed com, rye, beans, peas 

2 Mainly potatoes, tumipa and swedes, .mangold, cabbage, kohl-rabi, rape vetches or 

•es. ' 

3 The figures for small fruit in all ca-es include small fruit in orchards. 
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England and "Walea Scotland 



June, 1932 

June, 1933 

June, 1932 | 

June. i£S3 

i 

Livi Stock i 

Nnmber 

Number 

Number ; 

Number 

Horses 

917,073 

902,588 

150,197 

149,483 

Cattle 

6,35S,015 

6,620,183 

1,233,263 

; 1,293,637 

! 7,811,144 

Sheep 

18,495,418 

18,089,878 

7,916,424 

Pigs 

3,184.558 

3,009,148 

105,325 

! 167,028 


Details of the principal crops are given in the following table for 
England and TV ales, and Scotland ; — 


Acreage: — Thocsand Acres. 


- 

Barleyi 

Wheat 1 or j Oats 
i Bere j 

Beans * 

Peas 

1 Potatoes 

1 

Turnips 

and 

Swedes 

, Mangold Hay 

i ! 

England and 
Wale* : 










1929 

1,330 

1,120 

1,S54 

157 

133 

619 

699 

299 

6,220 

1980 

1,346 

1,020 

1,779 

176 

134 

425 

671 

2SS 

6,646 

1931 

1,197 

1.029 

1,652 

158 

132 

447 

621 

271 

6,604 

1932 

1,238 

961 

1,580 

154 

126 

504 

5S1 

230 

6,0S1 

1983 

1,660 

751 

1,405 

153 

136 

619 

555 

238 

5,865 

Scotland : 








1929 

61 

112 

839 

8 

0-3 

145 

S71 

1 2 

676 

1930 

54 

101 

862 

3 

0*4 

123 

373 

1-2 

581 

1931 

50 

ss 

^35 

3 

0*4 

128 

861 

1-2 

588 

1932 

62 

60 

8o7 

3 

0-5 

149 

848 

fi 

564 

1933 

78 

to 

856 

3 

0-6 

153 

352 

1-4 

570 

England and 

1,000 

1,000 

Total Pjioduce, 

1,000 . 1,000 i 1,000 

1,000 

Tons 

1,000 

Tons 

1,000 

1,000 

Wales : 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Tons 

Tons 

1920 

5.6:0 

5,047 ; 

10,499 

472 

2S1 

3,588 

8,303 

5,687 

5,336 

1930 

4,913 

3,(rS9 J 

9,502 

609 

257 

2,743 

7,931 

5,438 

7,904 

1931 

4,418 

4,063 ; 

8,856 

530 

236 

2.454 

6,978 

4,529 

7,925 

1932 

5.006 

3,985 ; 

8,719 

515 

198 

3,308 

7,542 

4,386 

6,835 

1933 

7,013 

3 203 

8,439 

505 

22S 

3,478 

5,951 

4,136 

5,687 

Scotland : 

1929 

263 

521 i 

5,058 

12 


1,155 

6,606 

25 

950 

1930 

264 

502 

4.477 

15 

— 

860 

5,S22 

25 

919 

1931 


3SS 

4,251 

12 

— 

700 

5.4SS 

20 

993 

1932 

270 

342 ' 

4,993 

12 

— 

1,142 

5,780 

22 

920 

1933 

417 

298 i 

4,64S 

13 

— 

1,077 , 

5,00o 

32 

895 

Gt. Britain : 
1929 

5,913 

5,568 ‘ 

15,557 

577 

281 

4,743 

34,909 

5,712 

6,286 

1930 

5,177 

4,391 ) 

13,979 

484 

257 

3,603 

13,753 

6,463 

8,823 

1931 

4,641 

4,451 

13,107 

542 

236 

3,154 

12,416 

4,549 

8.918 

1932 

6,276 

4,327 . 

13,712 

02t' 

198 

4,450 

13,322 

4,35S 

7,755 

1933 

7,430 

3,501 13,087 

518 

228 

4,555 

10,957 

4,168 

6,582 


^ Figures for Scotland relate only to beans harvested as com. 


The production of meat in Great Britain in 1923-24 was estimated at 
1,023,000 tons ; of milk, 1,350 million gallons. The value of produce sold otf 
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the farms in 1923 (excluding produce consumed in farmers’ households) 
was estimated at 258,750,000i., namely: farm crops, 54,000,0001. ; live stock, 
95,000,0001. ; dairy produce, 79,000,0001. ; woid, 4,250,0001. ; poultry and 
eggs, 13,500,0001. ; miscellaneous crops, 13,000,0001. 

For the quantities of cereals and live stock imported, see under 
Commerce. 

The number of holdings in Great Britain (from 1 acre upwards) is given 
as follows : — 


Size of Holdings 

England and Wales 
(1933) 

Scotland 

(1932) 

Great Britain 
(193-2) 

1 — 5 acres 


16,761 

87,435 

5 — 50 ,, 

177,492 

33,829 

212,497 

50—300 „ 

129.207 

22,955 

152,030 

Over 300 acres 

11,870 

2,366 

14,418 

Total 

368,433 

75,911 

466,380 


In England a'nd Wales, the Ministry of Agriculture make grants for, and, 
to some extent, supervise vocational education and scientific research in 
agriculture. The Board of Agriculture for Scotland dispenses certain grants 
for the development and improvement of agriculture, including agricultural 
education and research, in that country. Grants are also made, in respect 
of agricultural education and research, from the Development Fund set up 
by the Development and Ptoad Improvement Acts, 1909, and, as regards 
research, from the Empire Marketing Fund. In 1932-33, the grant voted 
to the Development Fund was 375,0001. 


II. Fisheries. 


Quantity and value of fish of British taking landed in Great Britain 
(excluding salmon, except that figures for England and Vales include sea- 
caught salmon and sea- trout) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

: 1932 

19331 

England and Wales 

Scotland ..... 

Tons 

. 714,556 

. ' 338,702 

Tons 

783,961 

309,987 

. Ton.* 

1 731.010 : 

1 258,668 

Tons 

; 688.010 
287,535 

Tons 

683,296 

251.414 

G.B. (excluding shell-flsh) , 

. 1,053,258 

1,093,943 

: 989,678 1 

975,551 

934,710 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

£ 

. 14,404.044 
. 4,o72,9io 

14,161,940 !i2,242,334 
4,177,775 \ 3,b*>l 962 

£ 

11,350,654 

3,711.105 

£ 

11,215,711 

3,518.905 

G.B. (excluding shell-fltrh) . 
Value of shell-fish , 

. 19, 166.960 
484,640 

18,339,715 

4SS,S14 

'15,904.316 ■ 
44G,2iiO ' 

15,061,759 
441,363 i 

14,734,616 

459.462 


I Provisional figures. 
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Statistics for 1932 of fishing boats registered under Part IV of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 : — 


- 

Boats on Register on 
December 31, 1932 

Total , 
'. Net 
* Ton- 
nage ' 

Boats 
employed 
at some 
time 
during 
year 

Estimated number of 
men and boys employed 
in sea-fishing 


Kninber 

Total 

Sailing 

1 Steam 

1 & Motor 

Regular 

fishermen 

Others 

England and 


i 






Wales . 

i,sis ; 

, 5,214 . 

7.032 

, 137,301 

6,633 

29.397 

3,458 

Scotland . 

2,490 ' 

3,284 : 

5,774 

■ 86,116 

6,460 

21,350 

1,863 

X. Ireland 

621 

1 312 

933 

! 4,140 

501 

' 6021 

7121 

Islo of Man , 

30 ' 

77 . 

107 

: 60b 

86 

168 

50 

Channel Islands 

97 

j 127 ' 

224 

; 

219 

221 

177 

Totals . 

: 5,056 ' 

0,014 

14,070 

' 278,660j 

12,309 

i 51,7381 

6,2591 


1 Excluding Londonderry. 

Imports and Exports of fish into and from the United Kingdom are given 
as follows. The imports represent fish of foreign taking or preparation, and 
are therefore not included in the table above giving fish of British taking 
landed in the United Kingdom : — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 j 

19331 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons ' 

Tons 

Imports (fresh, cured, canned) 
Exports of United Kingdom pro- 

263,000 

282,000 

228,000 

207,000 j 

I 

184,000 

duce (fresh, cured, salted, canned) 

414.000 

350.000 

272.000 

258.000 ' 

199.000 

Ditto (cured or canned herrings only) 
Re-exports (cured or canned fish of 

302, OoO 

256,000 

184,000 

164,000 i 

132,000 

foreign and colonial origin) . 

23,000 

20,000 

14,000 

10,000 

7,000 


Provisional figures. 

Provision for fishery research is made on the votes for the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and the Fishery Board for Scotland. 


III. Mining and Metals. 

General summary of the mineral production of Great Britain and the 
Isle of Man in 1931 and 1932 • — 
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1931 1932 


Description of Mineral 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarries 

Quantity 

Value at the 
Mines and 
Quarries 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Cliina clay .... 

670,524 

698,321 

508.850 

557,857 

Ctdna stone .... 

42,d60 

59,756 

45,091 

59,087 

Clay and shale 

13,623.902 

1,433,434 

14,876,463 

1,353,989 

138,378,935 

Coal 

219,458,951 

147,745,742 

205,733,140 

Copper precipitate 

209 

2,139 

90 

1,282 

Dolomite for use as Re- 





fractory material 

345,592 

56.944 

283,584 

46,357 

Fireclay 

1,70.5,746 

614,711 

1,543,860 

580,166 

Fluorspar .... 

19,922 

17,822 

15,427 

11,772 

Gravel and sand . 

9,001,585 

1,518,644 

8,765,201 

1,341,201 

Gypsum 

754,^^93 

405,023 

995,422 

484,765 

Igneous rocks 

10,670,029 

3,662,720 

9,213,697 

3,021,073 

Iron ore and Ironstone 

7,625.860 

1,833,033 

7,328,190 

1,600,392 

Iron pyrites .... 

1,979 

1,054 

992 

567 

Lead ore (dressed). 

29,302 

191,158 

40,633 

242,300 

Limestone (other than chalk) 

13,353,535 

3,067,919 

12 017,643 

2,691,295 

Mica Clay . , . , 

23,538 

13,414 

21,057 

12,288 

Moulding and Pig-bed sand 

537,t»3S 

97,390 

491,065 

80,997 

Oil shale .... 

1,73-2,746 

481,812 

1,368,596 

362,762 

Potters’ clay .... 

149,802 

126,288 

129,741 

106, 6n 

Salt (brine and rook) . 

1,S85,252 

1,002,616 

2,204,908 

1,017,660 

Ganister and Silica rock 

387,938 

140,268 

372,803 

130,932 

Sand (glass making) 

67,882 

3,321,018 

12,656 

87,508 

19,177 

Sandstone .... 

1,610,742 

2,896,764 

1,327,021 

Slate 

242,807 

1,522,159 

252,854 

1,481,811 

Tin ore (dressed) . 

920 

58,731 

2,025 

157,289 

Zinc ore (dressed) . 

409 

2,358 

8 

8 

Total (including minerals 





not specified) 


167,078,924 


155,675,277 


The metals obtainable from the ores produced in 1932 were : — Copper 
61 tons, value 2,116f. ; iron, 2,198,457 tons, 7,423,917f. ; lead, 31,267 
tons, 372,4687. ; silver, 16,043 oz., 1,1937. ; tin, 1,337 tons, 181,7607. • 
zinc, 3 tons, 417. ; total value, 7,981,5307. ' ’ 

The total number of persons (including clerks and salaried persons) 
ordinarily employed at all mines in Great Britain under the Coal and 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts at December 17, 1932 was 836,744. 
The number of mines at work was 2,416 ; 657,217 persons (males) worked 
underground, and 175,389 males and 2,510 females (including clerks 
and salaried persona) above ground. The number employed at qnames 
under the Quarries Act was 63,484, of whom 39,707 worked inside the 
quarries, and 23,777 outside. The number of quarries at work was 
5,164. 

Professor H. S. Jevons estimated the resources of British coal in 
1915, within 4,000 feet of the surface, at 197,000 million tons. 
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Coal raised in Great Britain, and coal, coke, and patent fuel 
exported : — 


Year 

Coal raised 

Coal, Coke, &c. 

exported 

j Bunkers for 
ships in 
foreign trade ^ 

Tons 

Value 

■ - - - 

Tons 

Value 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

257,906,802 

243,881,824 

219,458,951 

208,733,140 

£ 

173,233,199 i 
165,733,075 
147,745,742 
135,378,935 

64,401,021 t 

68,343,232 

45,908,570 

41,891,000 

42,147,882 

£ 

52,849,618 

49,209.080 

37,614,123 

34.271.483 

34;086'018 

Tons 

16,390,933 

15,616,691 

14,609,897 

1 14,209,237 

13,457,081 


I 


1 Not inclnded in exports. 


In the year 1932, the coal available for consumption at home is estimated 
to have been 149,500,000 tons, some of the principal uses being: railways, 
for locomotive purposes, 11,700,000 tons; gas works, 16,370,000 tons; 
iron works, manufacture of pig iron, 6,560,000 tons ^5 collieries (engine 
fuel), 12,040,000 tons; electricity generating stations, 9,810,000 tons; 
bunkers for ships engaged in coastwise trade, 1,190,000 tons; general 
manufacturing and all other purposes, including domestic use, 86,460,000 
tons. 

The average number of wage-earners in collieries in 1932 was 803,615 
(851,623 in 1931). 

1 Provisional figures. 


Iron ore produced in and imported into Great Britain : — 


Iron or« produced Iron ore imported ind retained 


Teu 

Weight 

Valne 

Weight 

Value 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

1929 

13,215,000 

3,646,000 

5,689,000 

6,218,000 

1930 

11,627,000 

3,091,000 

4,138,000 

4,479,000 

1931 

7,626,000 

1,838,000 

2,119,000 

2,083,000 

1932 

7,328,000 

1,600,000 

1,795,000 

1,641,000 

1933 

1 

1 

2,707,000 

2,368,000 


^ Not available. 


The exports of British iron ore are insignificant. Of the ore imported 
in 1933, 875,413 tons, valued at 722,3482., came from Spain, and 
306,681 tons (465,4582.) came from Algeria. Including ‘purple ore,’ the 
net quantity of iron ore available for the furnaces of Great Britain in 1932 
was 9,347,000 tons. 
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Statistics of blast furnaces in operation : — 


Year 

Furnaces ! 
in Blast 

1 Ore Smelted ' 

Pig-iron 

made 

Coal used 

Pig iron 
Exported 


1 

1 Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1928 

1321 

15,914,000 ■ 

6,610,000 

12,700,000 

397,000 

1929 

1621 

19,149,000 

7,589,000 

i 14,510,000 

4.t6,000 

1930 

7612 

16,009,000 , 

6,192,000 

11,690,000 

271,000 

1931 

733 

9,944,000 ' 

3,773,100 

7,110,000 

190,000 

1932 

65® 

9,347,000 

3.574,000 

6,560,000 

121.000 


» December. 

* The average number of furnaces in blast for the year 1930 was 123. 

* Average number. The number existing in January was 350. 


The total output of steel ingots and eastings in 1932 was 7,002,800 tons 
(5,261,000 tons in 1931\ 

The total output of finished steel products in 1932 was 4,424,000 tons 
(4,681,000 tons in 1931). The output of pig iron in 1933 was 4,123,600 
tons (3,573,000 tons in 1932). 

The following table summarises the provisional statistics relating to the 
Census of Production, 1930, for the principal industries : — 


Industry 


Coal mines .... 
Non*metalliferous quarries^ . 
Mecbsoical engineering . 
Shipbuilding .... 
Hardware * , . . . 

Paint, colour and varnish 
Soap, candle and perfumery . 
Coke ; manuf. fuel ; by-products 
Brewing and malting 
■Woollen and worsted 
Textile tinishing 

Clothing 

Leather* 

Boot and shoe .... 
Building materials . 

Building and contracting. 

Brick and fireclay . 

Glass ... 

Printing, bookbinding* . 

Cocoa and confectionery . 
Railways ..... 
Public utility service* 


Gross 

output 


£’000 
164,892 
13,900 
158,600 
57,103 
27,371 
18,773 
28,074 
16,550 
140,884 
111.672 
28,633 
99,714 
27,295 
45,213 
13,657 
181,312 
19,888 
13.223 
j 105,101 
: 35.375 

I 03,152 
76,252 


Cost of 

materials 


£’000 

27,791 

2,683 

70,387 

29,948 

13,197 

10,494 

15,520 

12,941 

26,611 

71,548 

9,932 

54,235 

19,853 

25,204 

6,175 

93,175 

5,808 

5,208 

31,564 

19,581 

23,993 

25,924 


No. of 
persons 
employed 
(average) 


925,415 

58,095 

429,790 

123.077 

78,978 

20,616 

25,840 

16.217 
59,754 

222,963 

98,239 

284,671 

28,011 

116,510 

28,929 

452,118 

70.217 
38,370 

231,828 

70,129 

228,452 

105,273 


Mechanical 

power 

available 


Thous. H.P, 
8,551*1 
190*8 
1.004*1 
304*2 
73*7 
50*7 
56-2 
93*7 
109*4 
496*« 
295*8 
39*8 
70*4 
51*9 
57*3 
195*3 
191*7 
70*2 
224*2 
82-8 
249*2 
10.235*1 


1 Not including htate. 

* In‘-lu< 1 mg sheet metal and hollow-ware. 

» Excluding saddlery, and fancy leather goods. 

* lucludiny printing and publication of newspapers, 

* Gas, electricity and waterworks. ’ 


engraving and kindred trades. 


For all industries the total consumption of coal and coke was as follows ■ 
1930, eoal. 9/ 312 000 tons (111,660,000 tons, 1924 census) ; coke, 15,886,000 
tons (1/,// 0,000 tons, 1924 census). 

The total consumption of electricity was 11,158-3 million units. 
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lY. Watee Power. 

The available water-power resources of Great Britain are estimated to be 
900,000 of which 200,000 B.H.P. are developed (1922). 


Commerce, 

Value of the imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
specie and foreign merchandise transhipped under bond) of the United 
Kingdom for five years : — 


Year ! 

Total 

Imports 

Exports of 
British Produce , 

Exports of 1 
Foreign and | 
Colonial Produce j 

Total Exports 

1929 

£. ; 
1,220,765,300 j 

£ 

729,349,322 

£ 

109,701,828 

£ 

839,051,150 

1930 

1,043,975,261 i 
861,252,638 i 

570,755,416 

86,835,409 

63,867,549 

657,590,825 

1931 

390,621,598 

454,489,147 

1932 

: 701,670,061 ! 

365,024,008 

51,021,256 , 

416,045,264 

1933 ‘ 

675,847,365 

1 

367,423,909 

49,077,553 

416,501,462 


1 Provisional figures. 


The value of goods imported is generally taken to he that at the port 
and time of entry, including all Incidental expenses (cost, insurance, and freight) 
up to the landing on the quay. For goods consigned for sale, the market v^ue 
in this country is required and recorded in the returns. This is ascertained from 
the declaration made hy the importers, and is checked by the expert knowledge 
available in the Customs Department, with the help of current price-lists and market 
reports. For exports, the v^ue at the port of shipment (including the charges of 
delivering the goods on board) is taken. Imports are entered as from the country 
whence the goods were consigned to the United Kingdom, which may, or may not, be 
the country whence the goods were last shipped. Exports are credited to the country 
of ultimate destination as declared by the exporters. 

Trade according to countries for the years 1932 and 1933 : — 


Talue of Merchandise 


Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column 


Countries 

Countries m first 

1 column 

1 British 

1 

Produce : 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


: 1932 

19331 

1 1932 

[ 19331 '■ 

1032 19331 

Foreign Countries : j 

Europe and Colonies — ' 

! Thous. £ Thous. £ 

1 

1 

[Thous. £ 

Thous. £|Thous. £ Thous. £ 

Russia (Soviet Union) . I 

19,645 ' 

17,436 

9,22; 

3, •2^4 

1, 97 973 

Finland . , . 1 

11,733 

12,771 

! 2,263 

■2,840 ! 

242 257 

Esthonia , . . ' 

1,260 1 

1,217 

359 i 

366 ' 

61 96 


ProTisional figures. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE: — GREAT BRITAIN 


Countries 


Latvia .... 
Lithuania .... 
Sweden .... 
Norway .... 
Iceland .... 
Denmark and Faroe Islands 
Poland .... 
Qermany .... 
Netherlands 

Java .... 

Dutch Possessions in the 
Indian Seas . 

Dutch West India Islands 
Dutch Guiana 
Belgium .... 
Belgian Congo. 
Luxemburg . 

Prance 

Algeria .... 
Tunis .... 
French West Africa 
French Somaliland 
Madagascar . 

Syria .... 
French Indo-China. 
French Pacific Poss. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
French W. India Islands 
French Guiana 
Switzerland 

Portugal .... 
Azores .... 
Madeira .... 
Portuguese West AWca . 
Portuguese East Afnca . 
Portuguese Poss. in India 

Spain 

Canary Islands 
Spanish North Africa 
Spanish West Africa 

Italy 

Libya .... 
Italian East Africa 
Austria .... 
Hungary .... 
Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia 

Greece .... 

Crete .... 
Bulgaria .... 
Roumania .... 
Turkey, European 
Turkey, Asiatic 
Africa— 

Bjrypt .... 
Morocco .... 
Liberia 


Value of Merchandise 
Consigned from 
Countries in first 
column 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to countries in first coinnm 

British Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 

1932 

19 .3i 

1932 

19331 

1932 

19331 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. M 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

2,682 

2,641 

591 

1,002 

44 

188 

1,882 

1,967 

303 

659 

16 

32 

13,424 

15,956 

6,8fe5 

7,172 

667 

674 

8,253 

6,955 

5,802 

5,552 

340 

261 

233 

273 

392 

5S1 

76 

54 

40,570 

35,424 

9.853 

11,795 

499 

477 

6,184 

6,551 

2,001 

2,740 

66S 

1,108 

30,499 

29,818 

14.574 

14,712 

10,812 

9,778 

22,029 

18,590 

12,106 

12,480 

2,383 

1,975 

4,717 

3,409 

2,458 

2,147 

47 

45 

1,068 

1,018 

495 

370 

8 

6 

5,291 

7,884 

140 

187 

13 

13 

2S 

22 

134 

74 

2 

2 

16,023 

12,015 

8,678 

8,836 

4,131 

4,089 

56 

29 

354 

892 

18 

22 

355 

366 

10 

15 

2 

1 

10,070 

19,085 

18,446 

18,159 

8,532 

7,624 

1,120 

1,357 

1,173 

939 

10 

7 

672 

672 

194 

209 

12 

27 

213 

91 

1,140 

1,138 

61 

53 

74 

76 

101 

83 

1 

1 

294 

295 

56 

65 

1 

1 

214 

130 

882 

924 

16 

29 

131 

129 

149 

145 

2 

1 

5 

1 

122 

42 

7 

4 

— 

1 

433 

239 

6 

6 

1 

2 

83 

70 

1 

3 

1 

2 

6 

5 



0,178 

5,218 

3,706 

3.947 

737 

684 

2,586 

2,726 

2,585 

3,501 

183 

120 

99 

S2 

31 

33 

1 

1 

241 

187 

298 

314 

7 

8 

22 

5 

226 

241 

9 

9 

172 

SS 

1,699 

1,588 

46 

42 

81 

5 

117 

147 

2 

1 

12,500 

11,275 

5,224 

4,494 

854 

214 

1,923 

1,854 

1,062 

1,076 

35 

54 

37 

104 

333 

374 

6 


— • 

— 

34 

45 

4 


10,763 

9,234 

8,639 

9,050 

TS6 

883 

1 

2 

56 

54 

3 

4 

19 

4 

17 

43 



1,091 

1,266 

945 

878 

227 

224 

1,0S2 

1,464 

340 

o”7 

38 

50 

3,041 

2,896 

962 

860 

117 

151 

437 

t)02 

1,210 

600 

13 

17 

2,340 

2,065 

2,178 

1,9!6 

124 

107 

206 

254 

22 

12 



95 

74 

563 

2o8 


6 

3.450 

4,167 

1,757 

2,3^4 

32 


233 

377 

1,057 

1,142 

39 

38 

1,384 

.74 

426 

316 

12 

25 

10,388 

12.392 

6,510 

6,265 

132 

184 


263 

1,420 

1,204 

48 

41 

15 

7 

62 

78 


4 


» Provisiouftl tigures. 
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Countries 


Asia — 

Abyssinia . 

Arabia 
Iraq 
Persia . 

Afgliaiiistan 
Siam . 

China (exclusive of Hong 
Kong and Macao) . 
Japan (including Formosa 
Korea .... 

America — 

United States of America 
Philippine Is, and Guam 
Porto Rico 
Hawaii . 

Cuba . 

Hayti , 

St. Domingo 
Mexico 
Guatemala 

Honduras (not British) 

San Salvador 
Nicaragua 
Costa Rica 
Colombia 
Panama 
Venezuela 
Ecuador 
Peru . 

Chile . 

Brazil . 

Uruguay 
Bolivia 

Argentine Republic 
Paraguay . 

Deep Sea Fisheries 
Whale Fisheries. 

Total (includingthose not 
specified above) . 

British Possessions : 

In Europe : 

Irish Free State . 

Channel Islands . 

Gibraltar 
Malta and Gozo . 

Cyprus 

In Africa : 

West Afnca ; 

Gambia . 

Sierra Leone 
Gold Coast & Togoland 
Nigeria & Catneroons 
8t. Helena and Ascension 


Value of Merchandise! <>' Merchandise consigned 

Consigned from ' to Countries m first column 


Countries in first 
column 

1 British Produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 

1932 

19331 

1932 

19331 

1932 

19331 

Thous. £ 

, 

Thous. £ iThous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

139 

191 

. 19 

39 

1 

1 

22 

23 

1 104 

108 

1 

1 

422 

439 

1 1,976 

1,895 

34 

26 

6,94‘2 

7,835 

' 827 

1,056 

11 

23 

16 

3 

; 66 

15 





48 

52 

t 1,141 

1,236 

S 

11 

6,163 

5,131 

1 7,838 

6,301 

88 

113 

6,695 

7,227 

; 5,730 

4,428 

109 

152 


2 

, 112 

82 

— 

— 

83,632 

75,790 

• 15,091 

19,054 

5,733 

7,052 

699 

6S4 

694 

527 

12 

9 

64 

72 

99 

110 

2 

2 

46 

55 

10 

13 



5,334 

4,302 

701 

596 

23 

7 

259 

336 

189 

249 

1 

S 

1,695 

879 

98 

168 

1 

— 

2,430 

2,534 

1,089 

1,416 

19 

15 

209 

187 

175 

199 

2 

2 

885 

1,156 

93 

107 

2 

1 

9 

2 

154 

204 

1 

2 

122 

56 

86 

105 

1 

1 

1,322 

1,304 

139 

161 

4 

3 

324 

976 

1,529 

2,214 

18 

22 

78 

22 

272 

237 

IS 

10 

363 

277 

969 

1,007 

12 

12 

128 

69 

199 

205 

4 

3 

4,405 

4,711 

728 

897 

36 

35 

3,896 

3,759 

663 

731 

106 

25 

4,049 

4,809 

4,679 

6,165 

152 

153 

3,003 

3,462 

1,501 

1,750 

26 

24 

1,877 

1,6S2 

194 

420 

11 

4 

50,885 

41,601 

10,660 

13,053 

202 

214 

12 

5 

85 

156 

1 

1 

707 

540 

1 

1 




447 

1,500 

25 

S 

3 


453,533 ; 

426,389 

199,512 

203,899 

39,490 

38,636 

26,542 ! 

17,784 

25,784 ! 

19,010 

0,079 

4,650 

3,8^0 ! 

4,434 

4,030 i 

4,346 

857 

886 

21 1 

21 

538 ‘ 

609 

54 

63 

37 ' 

33 

1,006 1 

1,074 

126 

143 

356 

2SS 

355 I 

37S 

7 


65 

216 

! 

136 1 

20z 

6 


268 

339 

738 

453 

41 

36 

1,4S4 

1,307 

2,659 

2,335 

190 

161 

3,782 

3,917 

4,381 

3,402 

397 

294 

7 

11 

28 1 

34 

7 

9 


Provisional figurei. 
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Countries 


South Africa : 

Protect, of S. W. Africa . 
Cape of Good Hope * 
Natal .... 
Orange Free State . 
Transvaal 
Basutoland 
Rhodesia (North) . 
Rhodesia (South) . 
Bechuanaland Prot, 
Swaziland 
East Africa : 

Tanganyika Territory 
Zanzibar and Pemba 
Kenya Colony . 

Uganda Protectorate 
Nyasaland Protectorate . 
Somaliland Protectorate . 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Mauritius & Dependencies 
Seychelles .... 

In A$ia ; 

Aden and Dependencies . 
Palestine .... 
British India 

Straits Settlements . ] 

Federated Malay States 
Dnfederated Malay States 
Ceylon and Dependencies . 
British North Borneo 
Sarawak .... 
Hong Kong 
In Australasia : 

Australia .... 
Territory of Papua . 

New Zealand 

Nauru and Western Samoa 
Fiji Islands , . . : 

OtherPacilicIsrnds(British)! 
In America : 

Canada 

Newfoundland 6 Labrador 
Bermudas .... 
Bahamas .... 
British West India Islands : 
British Honduras 
British Guiana . . . | 

Falkland Islands 

Total, British Possessions 
(including those not 
specihed above) . 

Grand Total 


7alue of Merchandise 
Consigned from 
Countries in first 
column 


Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column. 

British Produce | „ ““I 

1 Colonial Produce 


1932 

19331 

1932 

19331 

1 1932 

1 19331 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ iThous. £ 

! ' 

Thous. £|Thous. £ Thous. £ 

193 

104 

67 

47 

i 1 

2 

I 15,447 [ 

14,428 

-1 18,105 1 

23,346 1 

1 

519 

615 1 

J 

j 

i J 

: 14 

J 

13 

1 

J 

557 

1,170 

; 191 

' 259 

3 

6 

1,293 

1,120 

! 1,20S 

1,449 

26 

25 

— 

— 

1 ^ 

7 

— 

_ 


— 


6 

— 

— 

652 

749 

! 421 

1 410 

11 

11 

63 

50 

133 

1 95 

3 

3 

1,768 

2,275 

1 1.326 

1,353 

33 

46 

188 

391 

1 152 

1 147 

3 

3 

933 

708 

i 219 

169 

6 

4 

45 

24 

15 

19 

— 


2,842 

1,9:.0 

584 

659 

17 

20 

2,148 

2,283 

415 

535 

8 

s 

35 

22 

21 

23 

1 

1 

37 

19 

404 

346 

8 

8 

1,529 

1,663 

• 1,304 

1,644 

26 

50 

32,308 

37,392 

1 34,088 

33,397 

584 

689 

3,846 

3,574 

j 4.725 

4,470 

108 

94 

931 

1.060 

92S 

875 

27 

23 

28 

145 

; 62 

36 



10,320 

9,108 

j 2,485 

2,130 

70 

71 

161 

149 

< 26 

24 

1 

1 

220 

52 

40 

64 

1 


244 

232 

1 4,818 

3,229 

55 

48 

46,992 

48,606 

i 20,020 

21,322 

592 

736 

213 

103 

73 

73 

2 

o 

37,019 

37,183 

10,358 

9,545 

288 

9ii7 

121 

125 

27 

24 

1 


688 

860 

245 

292 

5 


47 

75 

19 

33 



42,094 

oo 

' 16,412 

17,510 

074 

1 119 

2,091 

2,141 

649 

662 

62 

66 

6 


574 

1,671 

51 



28 

214 

253 

11 


5,4Si 

5,818 

i 4,406 

4,330 

207 

161 

42 

14 

! 122 

100 

13 


1,093 

1.146 

; 905 

995 

44 


100 

92 

' 71 

76 

S 

9 

248.137 

249,459 

j 165.512 

163,535 

11;531 

10,441 

701,670 

675,847 

:365,024 

367,424 

51,021 ' 

49.078 


1 Provisional figures. 

2 Eieluaive of the value of Diamonds from the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Gold and silver bullion and specie : — 


Year 

Gold 


Silver 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports ' 

Exports 


£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

1929 

62,411,414 

77,562, 699 

8,330,718 

9,109,287 

1930 

86,658,814 

81,797,493 

8,518,353 

8,353,931 

1931 

98,302,347 

132,883,470 

8,405,982 

6.797,019 

1932 

152,176.201 

134,318,565 

7,827,237 ; 

5,988,936 

19331 

251,646,839 

60,311,881 

10,391,821 . 

5,344,746 


1 Provisional figures. 


Imports and exports for 1932 and 1933 (Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland) (latter year provisional) : — 


Import Values C.I.F. 
Export Values F.O. B. 


I. Food, Drink, and Tobacco — 
Grain and Flour 
Feeding-Stuffs for Animals . 

Meat 

Animals Living for Food 
Other Food & Drink 
Tobacco 


Total, Class I. 

11. Bav> Materials, etc. - 
Mining, &c., Products : Coal . 

,, „ ,, : Other 

Iron Ore and Scrap . 
Non-Ferrous Ores and Scrap . 
Wood and Timber . 

Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 
Wool, and Woollen Bags 
Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils . 
Other Textile Materials . 

Oil Seeds, Oils, Fats, Gums, &c. 
Hides and Skins, Undressed . 
Paper-making Matenals . 

Rubber 

Miscellaneous .... 


Total, Class II. 

III. Manufactured Artielea — 

Coke and Manufactured Fuel 
Earthenware, Glass, &c. 

Iron and Steel Man^actures . 
Non-Ferrous Metals & Manufactures 
Cutlery, Hardware,Implements,&c. 
Electrical Goods and Apparatus . 

Machinery 

Manu&ctures of Wood and Timber 
Cotton Yams and Manufactures . 
Woollen, Worsted Yarns & Manuf. 


Total 

Imports 


Domestic 

Exports 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
Exports 


1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 j 

1932 

193S 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ ' 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ i 

1.000 & 

1,000 £ 

53,078 

55,018 

3,315 

1,971' 

1,200 

757 

0,542 

5,950 

1,578 

800 ! 

111 

58 

81,083 

77,616' 

1,059 

823i 

1,485 

791 

10,657 

7,000 

94 

21’ 



200,432 

183,203 

22,072 

20,780' 

11,712 

9,789 

10,142 

11,801' 

4,200 

4,095j 

642 

691 

372,941 

340,599 

32,313 

28,406' 

15,156 

12,087 

27 

IS 

31,633 

31,426; 



3,445 

3,437 

370 

1,019 

136 

198 

1,885 

2,594 

•200 

486 

— 

— 

0,189 

6,748 

7*29 

1,005' 

74 ' 

116 

25,010 

29 S72 

117 

91' 

179 

192 

31,241 

30,783 

495 

464 

l,5S7 

1,740 

33,500 

37,454 

3,455 

5,315' 

12,000 

13,557 

1,373 

1,340 

10 

10 

17 

12 

6,760 

7,249 

350 

386 

179 

250 

22,571 

21,092 

1,852 

1,631 

492 

381 

12,097 

14,326 

514 

677' 

6,812 

7,226 

9,816 

9,342 

752 

909 

05 

74 

2,450 

3,017 

113 

951 

1,421 

919 

7,651 

7,085 

2,450 

2,425 

760 

9S4 

104,005 

180,355 

43,008 

45,989 

23,722 , 

25,649 

24 

31 

2,638 

2,660: 



5,139 

5,778 

7,417 

7,023 

60 

57 

8,00*2 

6,1*25 

28,041 

29,917, 

73 

51 

14,729 

15,060 

6,S90 

12.145i 

1,314 

729 

4,509 

5,140 

5,547 

6,393, 

683 

703 

2,745 

2,438. 

5,7S5 

6,699: 

144 , 

126 

10,444 

8,538 

29,516 

27,027! 

915 

775 

5,444 

5,131 

1,192 

993, 

220 ; 

140 

1,897 

2,119, 

02,847 

5S,933i 

223 1 

153 

2,358 

2,320 

24,004 

•25,582' 

735 I 

696 
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Import Values C.I P. 

Export Values F.O.B. 

Total 

Imports 

Domestic 

Exports 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Exports 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 ' 

1932 

1933 


1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 1,009 £ 

1,000 £ 

Silk and Silk Manufactures . 

3,795 

3,125, 

1,024 

858, 

SS6 

302 

Mannf. : Other Textile Materials . 

8,742 

7,443 

13,150 

14,028' 

916 ' 

881 

Apparel 

7,029 

7,452 

11,829 

10,?36i 

422 , 

463 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, & Colonrs 

9,601 

9,815 

17,376 

17,5181 

554 

1,172 

Oils, Fats, Resins, Manufactures . 

30,899 

30,166 

6,158 

4.954: 

^ r-7 ' 

1,441 

Leather and Manufactures 

7j77R 

8,197 

2,963 

3,754| 

1,013 ! 

1,116 

Paper and Cardboard 

13,075 

1*2,082 

6,506 

6,131i 

105 1 

60 

VeMcles (me. Ships & Aircraft) 

3,123 

2,546 

20,784 

21,656, 

313 , 

296 

Rubber Manufactures 

1,785 

l,7fc3 

1,943 

2.062 

So 

131 

Miscellaneous Articles . 

16,001 

15,177 

20,940 

21,373 

1,8S8 ' 

1,817 

Total, Class III. . 

157,731 

131,071 

275,656 

280,441 

11,826 ■ 

11,109 

IV. Animals not for Food 

V. Parcel Post .... 

Total 

•2,190 

4.15-2 

... . 
<00 

3,066 

621 
12, ‘■>21 

404' 

12,003j 

317 i 

232 

701,670 

675,847 

365,024 

367,424j 

51,021 ' 

49,078 


The principal articles of food and drink, and tobacco, imported and 
retained for consumption in the United Kingdom for the years 1930—1933 
are as follows : — 


Articles 


Wheat . . Thong. Cwts.l 

Wheat meal and fionr 
Maize .... 

Barley 

Oats .... 

Rice .... 

Butter 
Margarine , 

Cheese 

Eggs (in shell) . Thous. gt, hands. 
Cotfee and chicory , Thous. cwts. 
Cocoa, raw .... 

Preparations of cocoa, &c. 

Tea „ Lbs. 

Beef (fresh & refrigerated) ,, Cwts. 

Mutton and lamb (fresh 
and refrigerated) . 

Bacon and hams 
Potatoes 
Appkes 
Oranges 

Bananas ... . „ bunches 

Currants, dried . . . ,, cwts 

Raisins 

Sugar (raw and refined) 

Wme ,, Gails. 

Spirits 2 . . Thous. Prf. ,, 

Beer ... ,, Std. Brls. 

Tobacco . . . Thous. lbs. 


1930 

1931 

1932 

i 

103,695 

118,877 

i 104,637 

11,554 

10,573 

1 8,530 

3*2,069 

51,000 

50,115 

15,188 

15,367 

1 10,122 

9,631 

8,753 

6,472 

‘2,202 

2,228 

2,354 

6,648 

7,709 

8,059 

846 

693 

92 

3,032 

2,857 

2,974 

26,541 

25,925 

19,995 

390 

396 

1 365 

1,140 

1,206 

1,339 

194 

203 

49 

452,763 

445,426 

' 487,721 

11,569 

11,511 

11,365 

6,376 

7,097 

6,902 

9,818 

11,559 

11,977 

5,782 

16,653 

15,560 

5,821 

7,289 

7,748 

9,593 

9,965 ' 

9,012 

14,375 

15,668 

16,808 

1,160 

1,075 , 

1,131 

1,403 

1,170 1 

1,670 

39,838 

38,456 

43,051 

13,747 

13,732 

12,510 

1,433 

1,347 

1,156 

1,592 

1,437 

1,201 

151,699 

150,537 

149,704 


1933 1 


111,381 

9,84i 

49,604 

15,956 

5,614 

2,016 

8,749 

33 

3,016 

18,374 

325 

1,338 

53 

422,662 

11,119 

6.677 

9,669 

3,928 

7,120 

11,210 

15,086 

1,009 

1,526 

40,906 

13,154 

1,193 

1,232 

149,652 


1 Provisional figures. 


2 For consumption as beverage. 
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In 1©33 the United Kingdom imported about 74,861,000 cwt. of wheat 
from other parts of the Empire and about 37,530,000 cwt. from foreign 
countries. The great wheat sources were ; Canada, 45,572,000 cwt. ; Argen- 
tina, 24,699,000 cwt. ; Australia, 29,289,000 cwt. 

Wheat flour imported 1933, 9,844,000 cwt., of which 118,000 came 
from the United States, 4,328,000 from Canada, and 2,733,000 from Australia. 

The total value of goods transhipped under bond was ; 1928, 31,397,0801. ; 
1929, 32,800,2181.; 1930,26,540,848?.; 1931, 19,206,977?. ; 1932, 22,682,767?. 
(These amounts are not included above in the accounts of imports and 
exports.) 


Shipping and Navigation 

Vessels registered, under Part I of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
as belonging to the United Kingdom (including the Isle of Man and Channel 
Islands) at the end of each year : — 


, 

Sailing Vessels 

1 Steam and Motor 


Total 

At end 



' Vessels 



of year 

No. 

Net Tons 

I No. 1 Net Tons 

No. 

! UetTons 

1928 j 

5,408 

496,011 

il2,640 ill, 763,192 

18,048 

1 12,259,203 

1929 , 

5,249 

480,065 

:i2,795lll,888,976 

18,044 

1 12,369,041 

1930 1 

5,098 

467,493 

il2,966ill,986,394 

18,064 

i 12,453,887 

1931 1 

4,960 

461,822 

13,012 11,812,335 , 

17,972 

; 12,274,157 

1932 ! 

4,773 

471,892 

il2,898:ll,891,403 

17,671 

i 11,863,295 

1 ’ ’ 


Fishing vessels t registered under Part IV of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, and nninber of tishermen employed 


At end of 
year 

Sailing ! 

Steam and motor 

Total 

Regnlar and 
occasional 
fishermen 
employed* 

No. 

1 

: i 

! Net tons 

No. 

j Net tons ^ 

No. 

Net tons ’ 

19-28 

: 6,790 

29,897 

: 8,113 

1 242.063 1 

14,903 

1 271,960 

60,611 

1929 

6,283 

26,412 

i 8 272 

1 247,350 ! 

14,555 

t 273,T62 

60,034 

19S0 

s.rn 

28,122 

8,513 

' 260,832 i 

14,284 

1 2f3,944 

59,770 

I9iii 

' 5,390 

20,683 

1 8,689 

! 257,868 1 

14,079 

1 278,561 

68,706 

1932 

i 5,056 

18,749 

1 9,014 

i 259,911 1 

14,070 

1 278,660 

57,997 


t See table on page 51. 


2 Excluding Londonderry. 


The total number of vessels on the registers at porta in the British 
Empire (including the United Kingdom) in 1930 was 36,380 vessels of 
15,204,258 tons net (sailing, 13,966 vessels of 1,331,675 tons ; steam, 
^ssaels of 12,241,234 tons ; motor, 8,343 vessels of 1,631,349 tons) ; 
and in 1931, 36,318 vessels of 15,054,296 tons net (sailing, 13,734 vessels of 

I, 313,165 tons; steam, 13,820 vessels of 11,941,660 tons; motor, 8,764 
vessels of 1,799,471 tons) ; and in 1932, 35,708 vessels of 14,632,296 tons 
net (sailing, 13,392 vessels of 1,298,869 tons ; steam, 13,388 vessels of 

II, 488,049 tons ; motor, 9,028 vessels of 1,845,378 tons). 
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Vessels (excluding war vessels) launched in the United Kingdom (including 
vessels built for foreigners) : — 


Tear 

Sailing 

Ste&m and motor | 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tons 

No. '■ 

Net 1 

Tons ! 

i 

No 

Net 

Tons 

1928 

180 

16,641 

600 ' 

853,091 1 

780 

S69,732 

1929 

179 

15,178 

699 ' 

916,219 I 

878 

931,397 

1930 

244 

23,550 

T02 

856,345 i 

946 

S79.895 

1931 

108 

12,463 

320 

285,928 

42S 

29S.S91 

1932 

-93 

7,557 

209 

105,514 1 

302 

113.071 


The gross tonnage of merchant ships launched in 1933 was 133,115 
tons (75 steamers, 83,481 tons; 24 motor vessels, 47,825 tons; 9 sailing 
vessels, 1,809 tons). The total world output for 1933 was 489,016 tons 
(gross). 

Shipping under construction in the United Kingdom on December 31 
1932, was ;;25,497 tons. ’ 

The total productive capacity of the shipbuilding yards in the United 
Kingdom is estimated to be about 3,000,000 tons. 

Total shipping of the United Kingdom engaged on March 31st, in the 
home and foreign trade (excluding fishing) : — 


Tears 


Sailing Vessels 

Steam and Motor Vessels 

Total 


Nninber 

Tons (gross)' 

1 

Persons ' 
employed 

Nnmber Tons (gross) 

Persons 

employed 

Tonnage 

(gross) 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 » 

1932 

> 4$4 

453 
364 

1 3-29 

280 

57,961 ; 

49,991 
43,275 
32,100 ' 

28,154 

1,325 ; 

1,204 

087 , 

845 ! 

709 

4,302 15,893,094 ! 

4,474 ' 16,397,886 1 

4,130 . 15,514,137 ' 

3,710 : 13,955,165 

3,499 ! 12,666,205 | 

198,788 

202,356 

193,646 

168,366 

150,021 

15,951,055 

16,447,877 

1 15,557,412 
; 13,987,265 
|..12, 593,359 


* April 26th, 


In 1930, of 194,633 men employed, 14,433 were foreigners and 52,682 
were Lascars, in 1931 (census) 169,211 men were employed, including 
11,204 foreigners and 49,125 Lascars, and in 1932, 150,730 men wer? 
employed, including 8,185 foreigners and 43,403 Lascars. 

Total net tonnage of sailing, steam and motor vessels on foreign trade 
mcluding their repeated voyages, that entered and cleared, with cargoes and 
in ballast, at ports in the United Kingdom ; — 
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With cargoes only. 


Tear 


Entered 


British 

Cleared 

Total 

Total 

British 1 Foreign 

Total 

. Foreign . Total 

Briiish Foreign 


l.OOOtns. il,000tns. 

i.OOOtns. l.OOOlns 

1 0o0*ns.il,000tns. 

l,000tas il,009tijs. 

l,000tns. 

1928 

40,221 

. 20,116 

60,337 

43,372 

21,072 i 64,444 

.^3, 593 I 41,] 88 

124,781 

1929 

40,748 

21,954 

62,701 

45,337 

23,342 1 68,6SU 

86,085 ' 45,296 

131,381 

1930 

40,788 

22,928 

63,716 

42,619 

, 23,233 65,853 

83,408 i 46,161 

129.569 

1931 

38,195 

22,080 

60,275 

38,165 

; 20,175 ' 58,340 

76,360 ' 42,255 

118,615 

1932 

35,521 

23,849 

59,369 

34,850 

j 20,591 , 55,441 

70,370 ; 44,440 

114,810 


The total net tonnage of entrances at ports of the United Kingdom with 
cargoes during 1933 was 60,428,109 ; total clearances were 55.636,708 net 
tons. Of the foreign tonnage (25,064,297 tons) entered. 


U.S. America had 
Norway . , ,, 
Holland . . ,, 
Germany , . ,, 
Sweden . . ,, 


2,188,510 France . 
3,174,354 ■ Denmark 
3,110,314 Belgium 
4.370,619 Spain 
2^042,363 Japan . 


. had 1,978,63S Greece . 
. „ 2,033,157 Italy. . 
. „ 1,079,907 Finland . 

. ,, 502,330 i Portugal 

. „ 459,462 


. had 


492,221 

617,671 

904,295 

102,405 


Total arrivalt, with cargo and in ballast: foreign trade, 1932, 110,339,593 tons; 1981, 
116,453,000 tons; coastwise, 1932, 54,050,806 tons; 1931, 53,049,000 tons. Total depar^ 
ture$: foreign trade, 1932, 110,274,593 tons; 1931, 116,260,000 tons; coastwdse, 1932, 
53,909,185 tons ; 1931, 53,043,000 tons net. 


The total net tonnage of vessels that arrived in the Port of London with 
cargoes and in ballast in 1932 was 20,143,283 tons ; departures amounted 
17,858,956 tons net. 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railwats, Tramways, Aviation and Highways. 

Under the Railways Act, 1921, the railways of Great Britain are grouped, 
as from January 1, 1923, into four systems, namely : London, Midland and 
Scottish (7,464 miles); London and North-Eastern (6,464 miles); Great 
Western (3,765 miles) ; Southern (2,129 miles) ; total, 19,822 miles of route. 

The following table gives the latest railway statistics available for Great 
Britain : — 


Year 

Length 
of road 
open at 
end of 
year 

Paid np 
Capital 
(including 
nominal 
additions) 

Nnmber of 
Passengers 
originating 
(excluding 
season- 
ticket 
holders)! 

Weight of 
goods and 
mineral 

Railway ti Ancillary 
Businesses 


traffic 

originat- 

ing 

Gross 

receipts.* 

Expend.. 

ture* 

1928 . 

Miles 

Million 

£ 

Million 

Million 

tons 

Million 

£ 

Million 

£ 

20,397 

1,187-8 

1,195-S 

306 1 

218-4 

177*3 

1929 . 

20,397 

1,190*0 

1,236 2 

330 0 

220-4 

175*3 


24 391 

1,209*1 

1,217*2 

304*3 

20S-9 

170-8 

1931 . 

20,395 

1,209*0 

1,*217*7 

1,156 3 

26S-4 

191 9 

158-3 

1932 . 

20,383 

1,120*4 

249-7 

176-0 

149-2 


1 Including London Railways the equivalent number of annual tickets representing 
season ticket holders in 1931 was 749,747, and in 1932 was 727,737. 

2 The gross receipts from railway working only in 1932, 166,287.207^. gross, 27,006,326^. 
net. 

•The expenditure on railway working was in 1932, 129,280,881?. 

receipts on Railway and Ancillary businesses in 1932 were 26,815,869?. 
(33,632,047?. in 1931). 
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Tramways. — In. 1932 there were in Great Britain 1,976 miles of tram- 
ways and light railways open for public traffic. The paid-up capital amounted 
to 110,363,000/., gross receipts 23,519,000/., working expenses 19,322,000/., 
and net receipts 4,197,000/. The total number of passengers carried in 1932 
was 4,107,673,000 

Civil Aviation.^ —\ix 1932 the number of aircraft miles flown was 
2,090,000 ; number c'" • . -- of cargo, 777 tons. 

Highways. — The’’ . ■ • Iritain in December, 1932, had 

a total length of 1 . . and Wales, 151,403 miles; 

Scotland, 25,388 miles.) 

II. — Canals and Navigations 

The total length of canals in the United Kingdom in 1905 was 4,673 
miles, of which 3,641 miles were in England and Wales, 184 in Scotland, 
and 848 in Ireland. 

The total tonnagas originating on the principal canals * in Great Britain 
in 1932 were ; Railwiy-owned canals, 1,324,095 tons ; other than railway- 
owned. 10,058,827 tons, including Birmingham, 2,508,820 tons. Grand 
Junction, 1,190,896 torts, Leeds and Liverpool, 1,435,781 tons, and Bridge- 
water, 979,790 tons, Aire and Calder, 1,953,774 tons. Tonnage carried 
on the River Thames (above Tcddington) was 321,017. 

There is a scheme for modernisation of the Grand Union CanaL Work is 
in progress on the branch from Napton (Warwick) to Birmingham, a distance 
of 24 miles. The canal is to be made suitable for motor-driven barges of 
large size. 

Manchester, fourth port in the United Kingdom, was opened to maritime traffic in 
1894 by the construction of the Manchester Ship Canal, which is 354 miles in length. 
Betweeo Eastham and Staniow Oil Docks the waterway has been excavated to a depth of 
SO ft. i from dtatilow Oil Do<’ks to Manchester to 2Sft. The bottom width of the canal is 
120 ft. except for J mile near Latchford, where it is 90 ft. The maximum width of the 
locks 18 65 ft., with the exception of the entrance lock, which is 80 feet wide. The canal 
communication with all the principal railway systems and barge canals of 
the Kingdom. The total issued capital of the Company at December 81, 1933 was 
20,081, 4o3i. The gross revenue of the canal in 1933, including the Bridgewater depart- 
ment and the railways, amounted to 1,687,4431., and the net revenue, including miscel- 
laneous receipts, to 6.31,4811. (569,9161. in 1932). The traffic receipts In 1933 amounted 
to 1,240,4081. The merchandise traffic paying toll in 1933 amounted to 6,389,069 tons. 


III. — Post, Telegraphs and Telephones. 

(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) 

Number of Post Offiiies at March 31, 1933, 23,126. besides about 68,000 
road and pillar letter boxes ; staff employed January, 1934, 226,717 persons 
(175,310 males, 51.407 females). 

Letters, etc., delivered: — 


j 

1930-31 

; 1931-32 i 

193-2-33 

Letters, Postcards, Printed Papers and Sews- '• 

Millions 

} 1 
; Millions 

Millions 

papers | 

Parcels dealt with . . . [ * * ; 

Teiegmiag dealt with • • . . * 1 j 

6,475 

161-9 

51-S 

; 6,540 ' 

158 1 ' 
43 0 ■ 
i 

6,640 

151 7 
45*5 


TV A nZ k J — AAAVAicjf uiuers ^^iuciuaing Uash on Delivery 

Orders, 12,220,000, 

amount 5., 348,000/. ; Imperial and Foreign (including I.P.S. and those 
Sse page 4S, i Excluding Manchester Ship Canal. 
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issued abroad for payment in Great Britain and Nortliern Ireland), 
*2,196,000, amount 6,957,0002. ; total, 14,416,000, amount 59,305,0002. 
These figures include telegraph orders as follows ; inland 497,000, amount 
2,479,0002. ; Imperial and Foreign (including I.F.S. and those issued abroad 
for payment in this country), 67,000, amount 611,0002. 

Postal orders issued : — 


Year ended 
March 31 


I Number 


1&2S 

1929 

1930 


135.483.000 

142.054.000 

163.796.000 


Value 


' Year ended 
i * March 31 


Number 


£ 

44.814.000 

46.042.000 

50.894.000 


1931 i 183,907,000 

1932 : 202,7*27,000 

1933 j 206,379,000 


Value 


£ 

54,S07,0C-0 
58 336,000 
60,446, GOO 


The telegranhs were transferred to the State on February 5, 1870. On 
March 31, 1933, the mileage of Post Office wires used for telegraph purposes 
was 318,452 miles. The total mileage of Post Office wires, i.e., telegraph, 
telephone, and spare wires, was 10,736,925. Of this total, 1,190,740 miles 
were aerial, 9,528,251 underground, and 17,664 submarine. 

The total number of telegraj'h offices open on March 31, 1933 (includirg Railway and 
Cable Companies’ Offices, etc , wh:ch tran.«act public telegraph business), was 12,5l4. On 
March SI, 1933, there were 23 Poat Office wireless stations in operation, and several 
“stand-by" stations for emergency purposes. 

All telephone exchanges deal with trunk telephone business, but on March 31, 1933, 
there were 21 exchanges which dealt only with trunk work. On that date there were 
18,426 Inland trunk and 124 International circuits (including 4 transanlantic, 1 Anstralian 
and New Zealand, 2 South American, 1 South African, 1 Canadian and 1 Egyptian 
channels) ; the mibage *>f Post Office wires used therein was 1,424,076. The London local 
exchange system had 231 exchanges, S.lOd call offices (including 3,o39 kiosks), 3 665,270 
miles of wori'ing wire and 795. 153 telephones. The Provincial lo-'al exchange system had 
0,051 exchanges. 3i>,4s7 call offices (including 11,445 kiosk.^), 4.452,438 miles of working 
Wire and 1,338,947 telephoius. The approximate number of originated effective calls in 
1932-33 was 1,490 millions (060 millions iu London). For private wires, the rentals in 
1932-33 amounted to <jio,000l. 

The income and expenditure of the Post Office as shown in the 
Commercial Accounts was as follows : — 



1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total Postal Income^. 

M Expenditure^ 

V 

45,102 531 
35,252,627 

£ 

44,50S,4S5 

33,608.965 

£ 

44,014,764 

83,430,267 

Net Postal Surplus 

9,849,904 

10,809,520 

11,434,497 

Total Telegraph Income . . • 

;> ,, Expenditure 

4,442,481 

5,448,150 

4,166,720 

4,970.294 

3,896 OSS 
4,734,339 

Net Telegraph Deficit . 

1,005,669 

809,574 

838,801 

Total Telephone Income 

,, Expenditure 

22,844.181 

22,500,962 

23,569,086 

2j, 997,238 

24,439,952 

24,030,431 

Net Telephone Surplus 

343,219 

571,348 

409,521 

Net Surplus .... 

9,187,454 

10,631,794 

11,055,717 


^ Including the cost of Post Office Savings Bank work under Expenditure, and the 
amount recovered from the Savings Bank Fund in respect thereof undtr Income. 

D 
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Banking and Credit. 

Value of money issued from the Royal Mint and of imports and exports 
of British gold and silver coin : — 


Tear ! 

i 

1 

Gold 

Money 

issued 

Silver | 
Money 
issued * 

Bronze 

Money 

issued 

British Gold Coin 

British Silver Coin 

Imported | 

Exported 

Imported j Exported 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 1 £ 

1928 1 

nil 

6,936,403 266,115 

n,7Sl,076i 

3,301,671 

246,032j 75,650 

19291 

nil 

3,854,903 2 

;>7,545 20,783,748. 

866.164 

492.574| 80,484 

19301 

nil 

2,362,626 153,075 

37,501,261; 

1,138,057 

482,500:119,425 

1931 1 

nil 

3,250,083 127,305 

17,839,846! 

6,272,607 

632.72?: 71,125 

1932! 

nil 

1,673.996^ 

50,560 

4,475.718.12,223,633 

460,650l>01,497 

1933 j 

nil 

a 

3 

12,584,572 

3,188,042 

618,6091 36,897 


' Excludiuji coins placed iu Currency Redemption Acenunt and Maundy Money. 
• Old coins withdrawn amounted to * ^ot available. 


There is no State bank, but the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Scotland have royal charters, and the former lends money to the Government. 
Statistics of the Bank of England for the end of December for five years : — 


Issue Department 


Banking Department 


Tear 


Notes 

Issued 


Gold 

Secui-ities Com and 
Bullion ' 


Capital , Deposits Notes in I Coin in 

and ' and Seenritie'* the ‘ Re- the ‘ Re- 
‘Rest' Post Bills ' serve’ serve’ 


£1,000 £1,000 £1.000 £1,000 | £1,000 £1,000 £1,000 i£l,000 

1929 405,843 260,000 145,848 17,944 115,669 107,159 26,275 [ 179 

1930 407,626 260,000 147,626' 17,954 175,190 153,674 :53,824 646 

1931 395,746 275,000 120,746 17,970 il74,473 160,244 31,596 603 

1932 394, 78i. 275,000 119,783 17,993:145,037 138,620 23,595 I 806 

1933 450.726 -260.000 190.726 17,974 :159,91S 118,187 58,744 - 961 


The proportion of Reserve to Liabilities, December 27, 1933, was 37 '3%. 

Bank clearings, 1932, 32,111,959,000 ; 1933, 32,137,626 OOOJ.. 

The following statistics relate to the ten clearing banks for the year 
ending December, 1932 ; deposits, etc.. 1,983, 075, OOOf. ; cash in hand and 
at the Bank ot Eugiaud, 206,319,000?. ; cheques in transit, 49,885,000/. ; 
money at call and notice, 126,632,000^. ; investments, 472,389,000/. ; 
advances, 773,373,000/. ; bills discounted. 407,892,000/. 

Trustee Savings Satil.— The number of depositors in these banks in 1933 
was 2,024,067 active, 805,012 inactive, and the amounts due to them were : 
iu the General or Ordinary Departments, 88,791,286/. Cash, and 37,554,710/. 
(face value) Stock : in the Special Investmeut Departments, i.e., money 
invested otherwise than with the National Debt Commissioners, 82,607,135/.. 
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Cash, and 9,490Z. (face value) Stock ; total Cash, 171,398,4211. ; total face 
value of Stock, 37,564,2001. In 1932, the number of depositors in the 
Ordinary Department was 1,983,004 active, 784,085 inactive ; the total Cash 
due to depositors, 79,975,3341., and the face value of Stock, 40,814,7481. 

Post Office Savings Bank , — Statistics for 1931 and 1932; — 




1032 


1931 


England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland • 

Total 

Total 

Aecoants open at Dec, 31 — 






Active .... 

5,884,707 

391.411 

206,414 

9,482,532 

9.538.515* 

Dormant * . . . 

8,184,057 

490,864 

465,694 

9,141,513 

8,906,472 

Amotmt — 

£, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Received 

S6,623.(K*C 

2,142,404 

1,582,076 

90,347,576 

72,024,875 

Interest Credited , 

6,612,50. 

223,745 

192,765 

7,029,017 i 

7,001,610 

Paid .... 

77,820,100 

1 

1,954,130 ; 

1,330,981 

81,105,220 j 

79,821,058 

Due to Depositors at 




Dec. 31 . . . 

287,525,168 

9,747,076 ! 

8,439,854 

305,712,118 1 

289.440,744 

Av'erage Amount due to eacli 

30!. 5s. M. 

Depositor in Active Ace’nts 

32!.7«.3rf. 

24!. 185. 1(! 

40!. 17s. 9c!. 

32!. 3s. Od. 


* Accoimts ■with balances of less than 1?. which have been dormant for five years or more. 
■ As trom Jan. 1, 1923, the I.F.S. P.O.S.B. comicenced operations and deposits for the 

British P.O.S.B. were no longer accepted at I.F.S. P.O.’s. The amount due to depositors 
on Jan. l, 1934, was approx. 32d,720.000^ The receij.ts and payments include purchases 
and sales of Govt, dtock for depositors, but the amount shown as due to depositors is 
exclu.sive of such stock iield by depositors. The latter amounted to 191,561,^7!. at the 
«id of 1931 and 194,531.512!. at the end of 1932. 

• Excludes 243,418 accounts closed by transfer to a bulk account. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The sovereign weighs 1 23 "27 4 grains, or7 '98805 grammes, '91666 (or eleven- 
twelfths) fine, and consequently it contains 113 '001 grains or 7 '3224 grammes 
of fine gold. The shilling weighs 87 '27 grains or 5 '6552 grammes, aud down 
to 1920 was '925 (or thirty-seven -fortieths) fine, thus containing 80 '727 grains 
or 5 '231 grammes of fine silver, but under the Coinage Act, 1920, the fine- 
ness was reduced to '500 (one half). Bronze coins consist of a mixture of 
copper, tin, and zinc. The penny weighs 145 '83 grains, or 9 '45 grammes. 
The standard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender up to 40 shillings ; 
bronze up to 12d., but farthings only up to 6d, Bank of England notes aie 
legal tender in England and Wales, except at the Bank itself (3 and 4 Will. 
4, cap. 98). Under the Currency aud Bank Notes Act, 1928, the Bank was 
empowered to issue 11. and 10s. notes, which became legal tender for all 
payments. Under the Gold Standard Act, 1925, the issue of gold coin 
is suspended and the Gold Standard (Amendment) Act, 1931, suspended the 
right of purchase of gold bullion. The note circulation at March 7, 1934, 
was : 450,979,3391., of which 80,759,5061. was held by the Bank of England 
and 370,219,8331. was in the hands of the public. 

Standard units are : of length the standard yard, of weight the standard 
pound of 7,000 grains (the pound troy having 6,760 grains), of capacity the 
standard gallon containing 10 pounds avoirdupois of distilled water at 62” F., 
the barometer at 30 incbes. On these units all other legal weights and 
measures are based. 
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NOSTHEEN IRELAND. 
Constitution. 


Under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, as amended by the Irish 
Free State (Consequential Provisions) Act, 1922 (13 Geo. V. Ch. 2, 
Session 2), a separate parliament and executive government were estab- 
lished for Northern Ireland, which comprises the parliamentary counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the 
parliamentary boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 2 ex-officio and 24 elected persons and a House of 
Commons of 52 elected members. An allowance for expenses is made in the 
case of those members of both Houses who are not in receipt of salaries as 
members of the Government or as officers of Parliament, amounting to 
(a) 11. 16s. a day to members of the Senate for attendance at meetings 
of the Senate or committees, but the total allowance to each may not exceed 
721. in any one year, unless under a declaration of insufficiency of means 
when an additional 1001. per annum is paid irrespective of attendance, 
and to {b) 1701. a year to members of the House of Commons. The 
Parliament has power to legislate for its own area except in regard to 
(1) matters of Imperial concern (the Crown, making of* peace or war, 
military, naval, and air forces, treaties, titles of honour, treason, natura’- 
lisation, domicile, external trade, submarine cables, wireless telegraphy, 
aerial navigation, lighthouses, etc., coinage, etc,, trade marks, etc.’), 
and (2) certain matters 'reserved’ to the Imperial Parliament (postal 
service. Post Office and Trustee saiungs banks, designs for stamps, regis- 
tration of deeds, land purchase). The executive power is vested in the 
Governor on behalf of His Majesty tne King : he holds office for six years 
and is advised by ministers responsible to Parliament. Senators bold 
office for a fixed term of years : the House of Commons is to continue for 
five years, unless sooner dissolved. The qualifications for membership of 
the Parliament are similar to those for membership of the Imperial House 
of Commons. Power was given to the Northern Ireland Parliament by the 
Act of 1920 to alter the qualification and registration of electors, the election 
laws and the distribution of Parliamentary representation after June, 1924. 
This power was exercistd by the passing— («) of the Representation’ of the 
People Act (Northern Ireland), 192S, whereby the franchise was conferred 
upon women upon the same teims as it had hitherto been enjoyed by men ; 
and [b] of the House of Commons (Method of Toting and Redistribution of 
Seats) Act (Northern Ireland), 1929, whereby the system of Prooortional 
Representation, under which the Parliaments which met in 1921 and in 
1925 had been elected, was abolished, and Parliamentary Representation 
except for the constituency of (jneen's University of Belfas't, was based upon 
single-member constituencies. ' 

Northern Ireland continues to return 13 members to the Imperial House 
of Commons. 


An Act of the Imperial Parliament, passed in 1928, modified certain 
restrictions placed on the powers of the_ Northern Irish Parliament bv 
me Act of 1920,^ principally by exteiiding the powers of the latter 
Parliament to legislate on inatters relating to trade in live stci-k and 
agricultural produce to consolidate branches of the statute law enacted bv the 
Im^nal Parliament whose general subject matter is within the jurisdiction 
Ihe legislative and administrative powers relating to Railways Fisheries’ 
and the Contagious Diseases of Animals were, under the Ireland (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1925, transferred to, and became, as from April 1 1926 
powers of the Parliament and Government of Northern Ireland. ’ ’ 
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The Northern Irish Parliament met for the first time in June, 1921. At 
the election on November 30, 1933, there were returned 37 Unionists, 9 
Nationalists, 2 Independent Unionists, 2 Labour, 1 Fianna Fail, and 1 I.E.A. 
Republican. 

Governor . — The Duke of Abercom, appointed for a term of 6 years from 
December 8, 1922 ; the appointment was extended to December 8, 1934. 
Salary, 8,000Z. per year, payable from Imperial Revenues (2,0007. being 
recoverable from Northern Ireland Revenues). 

The Ministry is composed as follows ; — 

Prime Minister. — Rt. Hon. Viscount Cralgaxon (salary, 2,7207.). 

Finance. — Rt. Hon. H. M. PofZocA- (salary, 1,7007.). 

Emtie Affairs. — Rt. Hon. Sir R. Dawson Bates (salary, 1,7007.). 

Labour. — Et. Hon. J. M. Andrews (salary, 1,700?.). 

Education. — Et. Hon. Viscount Charlemont (salary. 1,700?.). 

Agriculture. — Et. Hon. Sir B. Brooke (salary 1,700?.). 

Commerce. — Rt. Hon. J. Milne Barbour {salsvcy 1,7007.1. 

The usual channel of communication between the Government of Northern 
Ireland and the Imperial Government is the Home Office. 

local Government. 

In the two chief cities, the County Boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry, 
local administration is vested in Corporations, who are responsible for roads, 
public health, rating, housing, lighting, etc. 

In each of the six counties there is a County Council responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and other pnblio works, collection of 
rates, supervision of the arrangements for dealing with tuberculosis and 
special diseases ; also of public mental hospitals, county infirmaries and 
county fever hospitals. 

The counties are divided into thirty-two rur.al districts, in each of which 
is a Rural District Council, which is the sanitary authority for the district, 
and is also responsible for such matters as provision of labourers’ cottages, 
burial grounds, etc. There are also under Municipal Government two 
Boroughs and thirty Urban Districts, as well as three towns which are not 
Urban Districts. 

The administration of poor relief and dispensary medical relief is vested 
in Boards of Guardians, who are the Rural District Councillors, with repre- 
sentatives from the Urban Districts. In some cases the area administered 
by a Board of Guardians extends into two counties. 


Area and Population. 

A census of Northern Ireland was taken on April 18, 1926. The area 
and population of the country at that date were as follows : — 


Counties and County 
Boroughs 

Area in 

1 statute acres 
(exclusive of 
j water) ; 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Antrim 

705.S51 ; 

92,. ‘196 ; 

99,047 

191,648 

Anna^h 

. Sl-.ToT 

53,t509 i 

56,461 

110,070 

Belfast C. B 

14,797 1 

195,539 

219,612 

415,151 

Down 

. 60S,Sdl 

101,202 , 

108,026 

209,228 

Fermanagh .... 

417,912 1 

30,102 

27,882 

57,984 

Londonderry Co. . 

512,494 

47,119 

47,415 

94,534 

Londonderry C. B. 

2,199 i 

20,785 

24,374 

45,159 

Tyrone 

79,563 ■ 

67.136 

65,656 

132,792 

Northern Ireland 

3,351.444 ! 

608,088 

648.473 

1,256.561 
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TKe provisional estimated population of Northern Ireland at June 30, 
1933, ■sas 1,272,000. 

Vital statistics for 4 years : — 


Year 

1 Marriages I 

Births 

1 

Deaths 

Tear 

j Marriages i 

Births 

Deaths 

1929 

1930 

! 7,4-20 
; 7,547 

25,410 

25,870 

10,82-2 
17,148 , 

19S1 

1932 

■ 7.300 I 
! 6,050 1 

25,673 

25,107 

18,049 

17,812 


Religion. 

The religious professions in Northern Ireland, as recorded at the census 
of 1926, were : Roman Catholics, 420,428 ; Presbyterians, 393,374 ; Proce.staut 
Episcopalians, 338,724 ; Methodists, 49,554 ; Other professions, 54,461 ; 
Total, 1,256,561. 

Education. 

The following are the latest available statistics 

Vniversity: The Queen’s University of Belfast (founded in 1849 as a 
College of the Queen's University of Ireland, and reconstituted a separate 
University in 1909), 127 Professors, Lecturers and Demonstrators, and 
1,475 students in the session 1932-33. 

Secondary Education: 72 schools with 12,339 pupils. Technical In- 
striictimi: 61 technical schools and 62 other centres with 22,569 students. 

Elnaetitary Elucation : 1,SS7 public elementary schools with 206,736 
pupils on rolls. 

Justice. 

Under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, a Supreme Couit of 
Judicature of Northern Ireland has been established, consisting of the Court 
of Appeal in Northern Ireland and the High Court of Justice in Northern 
Ireland. An appeal lies direct, in certain conditions, from the former to the 
House of Lords. A Court of Criminal Appeal was established in 1930. 

A system of County or Civil Bill Courts deals with civil di.spates 
generally where the sum at issue dees not exceed 5W., but possesses wider 
jurisdiction in certain cases. Courts of summary jurisdiction generally 
attended by permanent judicial officers — known as resident magistrates— 
determine summarily minor criminal and rpiasi-criminul cases and certain 
minor civil disputes. Some cases are tried by resident magistrates sitting 
alone. 

The Police Force oonsi.sts of (a) the Royal Ulster Constabulaiv, with a 
statutory maximum strength of 3,000 ; and (t) the Special Constabulary, a 
part-time force. 

Finance. 

The bulk of the taxation of Northern Ireland is imposed and collected by 
the Imperial authorities, who make certain deductions and remit the balance 
to the Nortliern Irish Exchequer. The exact share of the latter in the 
proceeds of such taxation is determined by the Joint Exchequer Board, a 
special body consisting of one representative of the Imperial Treasury, one of 
the Northern Irish Treasury, and a chairman appointed by the King. The 
deductions made by the Imperial Treasury represent a contribution towards 
Imperial liabilities and expenditure, and the net cost to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer of Northern Irish services ‘reserved’ to the Imperial Parliament. 
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The Northern Irish Parliament has independent powers of taxation, 
except as regards customs duties, excise duties on articles manufactured and 
produced, excess profits duty, corporation profits tax, any tax on profits or 
a general tax on capital, or any tax substantially the same in character as 
any of these duties or taxes. It has no power to impose, charge or collect 
income tax, including super tax, but it can grant relief from these taxes to 
individuals resident and domiciled in Northern Ireland. The Government 
of Northern Ireland also raises money from time to time by means of Ulster 
Stock, Ulster Savings Certificates and Treasury Bills, for temporary require- 
ments of the Exchequer. In March, 1933, Ulster 3J% Stock, 1943, amount- 
ing to 2,000,000?. was issued, replacing an e.piivalent amount of Treasury 
Bills. In October, 1925, a Government Loans Fund was established from 
which loans are made to local anthorities and others for public utility 
services. This has been financed by issues amounting to 4,000,000?. Ulster 
Loans 44% Stock, 1945-1975, and 2,000,000?. Ulster Loans 6% Stock, 
1950-60." 

The revenue and expenditure of the Northern Irish Exchequer for the 
last four years were as follows 



1U30-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

^stmiatid) 


£, 


£ 

£ 

Revenue^ .... 

0.015,000 


0.753.000 i 

9,631,000 

Expenditure . . . 

9,011,000 

y.40S,000 

9,740.000 1 

9,026,000 


1 Net. after issues to Reserve Fmi*l aiui deduction of estimated cost of ‘ Reserved ' 
Services and contribution to Imperial Services. An adjustment is made when the true 
Residuary Share has heen tinally ascertained. 


Estimated expenditure, 1934-35, 8,500,42??. 


Production. 


Agriculture . — The acreage under crops in Northern Ireland in 1931 and 
1932 was as follows : — 


Crops. 

1931 

1932 


Acre-* 

Acres 

Wlieat . . 

. 3.035 

3,200 

Oats .... 

. 2S5.714 

2S5.T63 

Barley and Bere 

1,40'» 

1,‘'92 

Rie . . . 

415 

42S 

Beans and Peas 

. 90S ; 

820 


Total Com Crops . 291,541 : 29I.3C9 


Crops. 1931 1932 



Acres i 

Acres 

Potatoe.s .... 

134.205 ; 

141,789 

Turnips .... 
Mangels and Beet 

36,394 

37,475 

Root 

935 , 

865 

Cabbage .... 

2,31S ; 

2,034 

Other Green Crops , 

1,717 1 

1,804 

Total Green Crops 

175,569 i 

188,067 

Flax 

7,440 ; 

6,093 

Fruit 

3,634 1 

8,666 

Hay. ..... 

468,999 ! 

( 

453,146 

Total under Ciops 

952,183 , 

943,241 


The yield in 1932 was (in tons): oats, 2S8.5S2 ; potatoes, 1,125,824 ; 
turnips, 640,670 ; flax, 1,145 ; hay, 784,628. 

The livestock as at June, 1932, was: cattle, 714,757 ; sheep, 791,939; 
pigs, 219,767 ; goats, 44,445 ; horses used in agrimiltnre, 86,690 ; mules 
and jennets, 200 ; asses, 7,767 : poultry, 9,370,645. 

There were 98,039 agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in area in 
1932 in the hands of 96,949 separate occupiers. 
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Mining.— The mineral output in 1930 and 1931 for Northern Ireland 


was : — 



1930 

1931 


1930 

1931 


Tons 

Tons 

Gypsum .... 

Tons 

IPO 

Tons 

Lignite .... 

2,037 ‘ 

3,340 

Granite . . . • . 

77,585 

86.968 

206,366 J 

171,103 : 

Igneous Rock . • . 

414.879 

440,875 

Clay 

Fireclay . . . • 

237,912 ' 

181,166 

Limestone ... 

106,748 

62.428 

5,000 

5,678 

Hock Salt .... 1 

3,934 

3,705 

445 

260 

Sandstone .... 

186,688 

208.277 

Gravel and Sand . . 

74.465 

67,141) 

Diatomite .... 

3 604 

3,401 


The number of pjersons employed, inclusive of those employed at coal 
mines, was: 1931, 2,447. 

Manufactures . — The two principal industries are linen and ship- 
building, both centred in Belfast. The former provides employment for 
approximately 70,000 persons, excluding those engaged in growing the fibre ; 

874.000 spindles, and 28,000 looms. The value of linens exported from 
the United Kingdom during 1932 was 5,272,3047., practically the wtiole of 
which came from Northern Ireland. The Belfast shipyards employ 
approximately 11,000 persons, and possess an output capacity exceeding 

250.000 tons a year. Other important manufactures are ropes and twines, 
tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, biscuits, spirits, hosiery and underwear. 


Natioaal Insurance. 

Sictcness a, id Unemployment Insurance and Pensions . — Schemes of com- 
pulsory insurance on similar lines to those in force in Great Britain are in 
operation in Northern Ireland, and make provision for benefits during un- 
employment and sickness, including medical attention, and for pensions to 
persons over 65 years of age and to widows and orphans. 

A general outline of the provisions of these schemes is set out in the 
paragraph dealing with ‘National Insurance ’ in Great Britain. The number 
of persons in Northern Ireland insured under the various schemes is approxi- 
mately : Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions, 363,000 ; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, 265,000. 

Acr^ement'' ('eoiitiniifl 1-v Act' of lH:)th Parlia’iieiit'') were ontei ed into in and in 

1023 between th^ lu I'ei ai ami the Govermi ents which had as then ol.jpcts the 

maintenance of the Unenipl.tyment Fiii.tls of Gieat Britain and Northe'ri Ireland in a 
state of parity on the ba-is ot their nspective insured populations. L’ndei these agree- 
ments the Northern Ireland Government has undertaken to extinguish a dehcit on the 
2^<irthern Ireland Fund of over three million pounds over a period ot thirty j ears, and the 
Xorthem Ireland Fund has received contributions from the Imperial Exchequer tawaids 
the yearly deficit on the Xoithern Ireland Fund. Should conditions alter whereby the 
proportion of the uiieii)pIoye<l portion of the Northern Irt-land population falls below 
that in Gieat Britain, tliere is a liability on the Northern Ireland Goverinuent to make a 
corresponding contribution to the Imperial Fund 

Kon-ccmtr}Uitory Pensions , — Old Age Pensions (non-contributory) and 
Blind Persons' Pensions are granted to individuals who are not eligible for 
Contributory Pensions provided they have reached the age of 70 (50 in case 
of blind persons), and comply with certain conditions as regards British 
nationality and residence in the U.K. 

The number of persons in Northern Ireland in receipt of non-contributory 
Pensions is approximately 37,000, 
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Commimications. 

The total first track railway mileage of Northern Ireland amounts to 
754 miles. The area is also well served by inland waterways, and possesses 
180 miles of canals. Total length of roads is 12,996 miles ; road budget for 
year ending March 31, 1934, was 1,500,0007. 


ISLE OF MAN.' 

The Isle of Man is administered in accordance with its own laws by the 
Court of Tynwald, consisting of the Governor, appointed by the Crown ; the 
Legislative Council, composed of the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, two Deem- 
sters, the Attorney-General, two members appointed by the Governor, and four 
members elected by the House of Ket's, total 11 members, including the 
Governor ; and the House of Keys, a representative assembly of 24 members 
chosen on adult suffrage with sis months residence for 5 years by the 8 
‘sheadings’ or local sub-divisions, and the 4 municipalities. 'Women have 
the franchise as well as men. Number of voters 1930-31, 38,679. The 
island is not bound by Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless snecially 
mentioned in them. 

Lieut. -Governor . — Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.S.I., C.B., C.I.E., C.'V.O., 
C.B.E. (Appointed 1933.) 

The population (census, 1931) numbered 49,308 (22.459 males, 26,849 
females). 

The principal towns are Douglas (population, census 1931, 19,329), Ramsey 
(4,198), Peel (2,476), Castletown (1,713). Births (1932), 631 ; deaths, 754. 
in 1933 there were 34 elementary schools (41 departments), 31 being 
provided schools. The enrolled pupils numbered 5,851, and the average 
attendance 5,195. The gross expenditure of the Education Authority on 
elementary education for the year 1932-33 amounted to 71,735(. There are 
4 secondary schools (986 registered pupils), and 5 evening institutes (436 
registered pupils). The gross expenditure on higher education for 1932-33 
was 27,4757. In 1932 the police force numbered 65 ; in the year 1928 there 
were 816 persons convicted. 

Revenue is derived mostly from Customs. In 1932-33 the revenue 
amounted to 493,3107. ; and expenditure to 444,6387. 

The principal agricultural produce of the island consists of oats, 
barley, turnips and potatoes, and grasses. The total area of the island, 
excluding water, is 145,325 acres ; the total area of arable land in 1933 
was 79,749J acres and of permanent grass, 23,131 acres. The total acreage 
under corn crops in 1933 was 16,300 acres, including 15,633f under oats, 
198} under wheat, and 359} under barley or here. There were also 5,622} 
acres under turnips and swedes, 1,752} under potatoes, ami 31,295 under 
clover, sainfoin and grasses under rotation. 'I'he number of agricultural 
holdings in 1933 was 1,332. The live stock in 1933 consisted of 3,553 
horses ; 20,606 cattle ; 102,587 sheep ; and 3.733 pigs. Total value of 
minerals raised in 1923, 47, 4967. Persons employed in mining numbered 
414. In 1929 there were belonging to the Isle of Man 104 fishing boats. 

_The registered shipping (19-32) comprised 5 sailing vessels (495 gross and 
315 net tons) and 37 steamers (30,245 gross and 12,380 net tons) and 17 
motor vessels (558 gross and 383 net tons) ; total net tonnage 13,078 net tons. 
The tonnage of vessels arrived at ports of the island in 1931 was 1,053,412 

^ Area and r opolaiion, ete p. 11. 
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tons (960,847 tons coastwise), and departed 1,055,020 net tons (981,856 
tons coastwise). The railways have a length, of 46^ miles, and there are 
25 miles of electric railway. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.^ 

The Channel Islands are situated off the noith-weat coast of Fiance, and 
are the only portions of the ‘Dukedom of NoimanJy’ now belonging to 
England, to which the 3 ’ have been attached since the Conq^uest. The islands 
are administered according to their own laws and customs. Jersey has a 
separate legal ezistence ; it is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Crown, and a Bailiff’ also appointed by the Crown. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has a veto on certain forms of legislation. He and the Crown officers 
may address the States but not vote. The qualification for a vote is the posses- 
sion of a minimum value of 801. real or 120i. personal propertj-. The Royal 
Court consists of a tribunal of first instance and an appeal court. The States 
for deliberation and legislation consist of 12 Jurats, 12 rectors, 12 constables 
(who are the mayors of the parishes), 17 deputies, and 2 Crown officers. 
Guernsey, Aldernej’, and Sark are under one Lieutenant-Governor, but Guernsey 
and Alderney have a government of their own, and Sark is a dependency of 
Guernsey and under its jurisdiction. On May 1 0, 1 905, a law was passed for the 
Island of Guernsey requiring the approval of the Lieut. -Governor and of the 
Royal Court of the Island previously to the acquisition, or leasing, or occupa- 
tion of immovable property bj’ aliens or alien companies, registration and 
Uability to local rates, Ac., being also provided for. The Channel Islands are 
not bound by Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless specially named in them. 

Births: 1932 : — Jersey, 771; Guernsey, 762 ; deaths: — Jersey, 713; 
Guernsey, 470. 

Lieutenant-Oovernor of Jersey. — Major-General H. de C. ilartelli, C. B., 
D.S.O. Appointed January, 1934. 

Lieiitenant-Govenor of Ouem.sey, tic. — Major-General E. X. Broadleot, 
C.B., C.M.G,, D.S.O. Appointed January, 1934. 

Finance. — Jersey (financial year ended Slat December, 1931): revenue 
312,5831.; expenditure, 303,1101. ; public debt, 1,000,1001. ; 19S0: revenue, 
297,4011. ; expenditure, 270,9771. Guern.scy, Ac. (1932) : revenue, 488,6821, ; 
e.xpenditure, 425,4251. ; public debt (1932),' 1,154,7551. 

The total area of agricultural holdings and outside land, etc., in Gueinsev 
(1930) was 10,795 acres. 

Jersey 1931, exports, 123,74.'> tons ; imports, 151,834 tons ; 1930, exports, 
141,296 tons; impoits, 137,807 tons. 

The imports from Guernsej’ into the United Ixingdom in 1932 were : 

granite, 115,303 tons; tomatoes, 23,069 tons; potatoes, 670 tons; fruit, 
983 tons ; flowers, 3,896 tons. ’ 

Guernsey registered shipping (1932), 33 vessels, 3,341 tons (net). 


Books of Eeference concerning Great Britain and Ireland. 

1. Official Publications. 

The annual and other publications of the various Public Departments, and tiie 
Reports, 4rc., of Roval Coniniis^jozi'. and Parliamentary Committees. [These may be- 
obtaiHod from U.M. Siatiouery OJti.e.J ^ 

^ Area and population, ice p. 11. 
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2. Non-Obticiix Pitblications. 

Annual Register. A Review of Public Events. London. (Fir.st issue 1759.} 

Handbook of Commercial Treaties with Foreign Powers. Issued by the Foreign Office. 
London, 1931 

Amos (Sir M.), The English Constitution. London, 1930. 

An»on (Sir W. R.), Law and Custom of the Constitution. London, 1907-9. 

Baedeker {K.), Great Britain; Handbook for Travellers. Leipzig, 1927.— LoiMion and 
its Environs, 19th Edition. London, 1930. 

Bagehot(W.), The English Constitution. London, 1913. 

Bastide (C.), L'Angleterre Nouvelle. Paris, 1929. 

Brassey's Naval and Shipping Annual. 

Barroic (E. J. ), The British Isles ; a Comprehensive Guide, London, 1929. 

Cahen (L.), L'Angleterre an xix^ siecle : son evolution politique. Paris. 1924. 

Cecil (Lord R.) and Clayton (H. J.), Our National Church. London, 1913. 

Clapkaiu (J. H.), An Economic History of Modem Britain (1S20-S0). Cambridge, 
1930. 

Clarke {J. J.), The Local Government of the United Kingdom. 8th edition. London, 
1934. 

Dearie (N. B.), An Economic Chronicle of the Great War for Great Britain and Ireland, 
1914-1919. Oxford, 1929. 

Dicey (A. V.), Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. Sib ed. 
London, 1915. — Lectures on Law and Public Opinion in England. London, 1914. 

Forteaeue (Hon. J. W.), History of the British Army. 10 vols. London, 191^20. 

Qteen (J. R.), History of the English People. 4 vols. London, 1877*80. — The Mmkmg of 
England. New ed. London, 1897. 

GrettoniD. H.), A Modem History of the English People. 3 vols. London, 1919-1029. 
—The King^s Government. London, 1913.— The English Middle Class. London, 1918. 

Gri^th (E. S.), The Modern Development of City Government in the United Kingdom 
and the United States, London, 1927. 

Halh'y (E.), A History of the English People m 1S15. London, 1924.— A History of the 
English People, Vol, I., 1895-1005. London, 1029. 

Hargreaves (S. L.), The National Debt. London, 1930, 

Jfige (W. R ), England (The Modern World Senes). London, 1926, 

Keith (A. B,), The Sovereignty of the British Dominions. London, 1929.— A Constitu- 
tional History of the First British Emphe. London, 1930.— An Introduction to British 
Constitutional Law. Loudon, 1931. 

Lucas (C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies [a series of volumes, with 
Introduction on the Origin and Growth of the English Colonies and of their System of 
Government, by H, E. Egerton]. London. 

MalUtt (Sir B.) and George (C. 0.), British Budgets, 1921-22 to 1932-33. London, 1933. 

Mi-idwaring {G. E.). A Bibliography of British Naval History. London, 1930. 

MiviTiott (Sir J, A. R ), Mechauisir. of the Modern State. Oxford, 1927. — How England 
is Governed. Oxford, 1920. 

May (Thomas Erskine), Treatise on the Law. Privileges, Proceedings, and CTsage of 
Parliament. New Edition. 3 vols., London. 1912. 

Mothersole (J.), The Isles of Scilly, 2nd ed’tion. 1014. 

3/utr (R.), How Britain is Governed London, 1930. 

Muirhead (F.), The Blue Guides: (1) England; (2) London; (3) Great Britain; (4) 
Seventy Miles Anmnd London. London, Paris. 

New Survey of London Life and Labour. Vol. I. Forty Years of Change. London, 
1930. 

OflBcial Year-B''f'k cf pp— *'•'» \nnnal. London. 

A.), ■ . Oxford, 1920. 

(A. _ • , . • , ■ la Regional Geography. Cambridge, 

Pacr«’(W.), Editor, Victoria History of the Counties of England. London. — Commerce 
and Industry (1815 to 1914). London, 1919. 

Roper* (J.E. Thorold), Industrial and Commercial History of England. lKmdon,I892. — 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages. London, 1S90. — History of Agriculture and Prices. 
Oxford, 1902. / = 

Ross’s Parliamentary Record. Annual. London. 

Siegfried (A), L’.\ngleterre d'Aiijourd’hui : son evolution toononiique et politique. 
Pans, 1924. Also Engli&h translation by H. H. Hemming. London, 1926. 

Smart (W.), Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century. Vol. I., 1301-20; Vol. II., 
1S21-30. London, Vol. 1, 1910 ; Vol. 2, 1917. 

Stamp (L. D.) and Beaver (S. H.), The British Isles. A Geographic and Economic Survey. 
LondoD, 1933. 

Si/kes (J.), British Public Expenditure, 1921-31. London, 1933. 

T levelyad (G. M.), History of England. London, 1926. 

Webb (S. and B.), History of Trade Unionism. [Contains Bibliography.] New edilion. 
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London, 1920. — English Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act. London, 1908. — Ecglish Poor Law History. 3 vols, London, VoL 1, 1927 ; 
Vols. 2 and 3, 1929. 

^ite (A. B.), The Making of the English Constitution, 449-1485. 2nd ed. London, 
1926. 

WTieare (K. C.), The Statute of Westminster. Oxford, 1933. 

Willoughby (W. F. & W, W.), and Lindsay (S. McC.). The Systems of Financial 
Administration of Great Britain. New York, 1918. 

Wingfidd-Stratford (E.), The History of British Civilization. 2 vols. London, 1923. 
Wright (R. S.) and Sobhoust (H-), Ontline of Local Government and Local Taxation in 
England and Wales. 4th ed. London. 1914. 

Scotland. 

Blue Guides. Scotland. London, 1927. 

BaUjard (H.) and Fry (C.), The Face of Scotland. London, 1933. 

Bell (J. J.), The Glory of Scotland. London, 1932. 

Br§ggcr (A. W.), Der Norske Bosetningen Pa Shetland-Orkroyene. Oslo, 1932. 

Ctouston (J. S.), A History of Orkney. Kirkwall, 1932. 

FUmziig (J. R.), The Story of Church Union in Scotland, 1569-1929. London, 1930. 
Grant (I. F.), The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 1603, 
London, 1930. 

Harvey (G ), Scotland. London, 1932. 

HIZZ(N.), The Story of the Scottish Church from the Earliest Times. Glasgow, 1919. 
Eurahle (B. H.), Tramping in Skye. Edinburgh, 1933. 

Irvxne (A. Bain), Editor. The Scots Year Book, 1920-1930. London. 

MaxGregoY^K. A.), Searching the Hebrides with a Camera. London, 1933. The Haunted 
Isles. Life in the Hebrides. 1933. 

Mackay (Jineas), (Editor), County Histories of Scotland. Edinburgh. 

Maekie (J. D.) and Finlay (T. M ), The Complete Scotland. London, 1933. 

Murray’s Handbooks for Travellers. Scotland. 8th ed. London. 

JZdit (R. S.), Scotland. (Modern World Series.) London, 1930, 

Thomson (D. C.)(Ed.), Scotland in Quest of Her Youth. Edinburgh, 1932. 

Thomson (G. M.), A Short History of Scotland. London, 1930. 

Northern Ireland. 

Ulster Tear Book, 1929. Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office. 

Barfcef(E.), Ireland in the last Fifty Tears (1S66-1918). Snd ed. London, 1910. 

Z>aZtf (H.), Ireland. London, 1028. 

Dunlop (R.). Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 1922. 

Goblet (Y. M.), La Transformation de la Geographie Politique d’lrelande au XVII» 
Siecle. Paris, 1930.— Les Noiiis de Lieux Irelandais. Paris, 1930. 

Hayd.en (M.), and Moonan (G. A.), A Short History of the Irish People. London, 1921. 
Hull (E.), History of Ireland aud Her People. London, 1931. 

F' H’ ' . ' • - . ^ London, 1930. 

II L Story of Ireland till 

the union, Duuiiu, i uo. 

Muii'htad (F.), The Buie Guides: Ireland. London, 1932. 

O’Brien (G.), The Economic History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. Dublin 

1918. — The Economic History of Irel.and in the Seventeenth Century. Dublin, 1919. ^The 

Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the Famine. London, 1921. 

O'Coiinor (Sir J.), Hmtoiy of Ireland, 17S9-1924, London, 1925. 

Qoekett (Sir A. S ), Northern Ireland. Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office, 192S. 

Eiordan (E. J.), Modem Ir -jh Trade and Industry, London, 1921. 


Wales. 

Bibliotheca Celtica : 1914-lS. Abeiystwith, 1924. 

Borrow (G.), Wild Wales: 11.S People’ Language, and Scenery. New ed. London 1001 
BraxUey (A. G.), The Romance of Wales. London, 1929. ’ 

Eduards {O. M.), Wales. [In Story of the Nations Series.] London, 1901 — \ Short 
History of Wales. London, 1920. ouoii, 

John (E. T.), Wales : its Politics and Economics. Cardiff, 1919, 

Jones {'£. J.) Some Confribuiions to the Economic History of Wales London — 
History of Education in Wale>. Vol. I Wrexham, 1931. ’ 

3/tirra»’^HandbooksforTraveIlers North Wales, 5th ed.— South Wales. 4thed Inndnn 
Palmer (W. T.), The Splendour of Wales. London. 193'^ * * 

Rhys (J.) and Jones (D. Brynmor), The Welsh Peonie. London, 19*23 
Wales (Bine Gu’des) London, 1922. 

JFiZIiami (.W. L.), The Making Of Modem Wales. London 1919 
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IsLK or Man and the Channel Islands. 

Statistical Abstract for the I sle of Man . Annual. Bouglas. 

Black’s Guide to the Isle of Man. — Guide to the Channel Islands. 

£rotoii’a Guide to the Isle of Man. Bouglas. 

Cackeynaille (J. L. V,), The Island of Sark. London, 1929. 

Elliott (B. B.), Jersey— An Isle of Romance. London, 1923. 

Foord (E.), The Channel Islands. London, 1924. 

Herbert (A.), The Isle of Man. London, 1926. 

Keoidrick (T. D.), The Archaeology of the Channel Islands. VoL I. The Bailiwick of 
Guernsey. London, 1928. 

Knetii (J. J.), The Place Xames of the Isle of Man. Douglas, 1929. 

Moore (A. W.), History of the Isle of Man. 2 vols. London. 

Radcli^e (W.), The Isle of Man, (The Little Guides.) London, 1925. 

Report of the Bepartmental Committee on the Constitution, &c., of the Isle of Man. 
(Gmd. 5950.) London, 1911. 

Saunders (A. C.), Jersey in the ISth and 19th Centuries. Jersey, 1930. Jersey in the 
17th Century. Jersey, 19d3. 

Selofse (L.), L’lle de Serk : Etat Feodal au XXe Siecle. Lille, 1929. 


INDIA, THE DOMINIONS, COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, 
AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

In the following pages the various sections of the British Empire outside 
6t. Britain and Northern Ireland are arranged in alphabetical order under 
the divisions of the world to which they belong: — 1. Europe; 2. Asia; 
3. Africa ; 4. America ; 5. Australasia and Oceania. 

The term ‘ Dominion ’ is used officially as a convenient abbreviation of the 
complete designation ‘ self-governing Dominion.’ The Dominions are Australia, 
Canada, Irish Free State, Newfoundland, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the Dominions as ‘ autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.’ The 
Conference further laid down that, as a consequence of this equality of 
status, the Governor-General of a Dominion ‘is the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty 
the King in Great Britain,’ and that ‘it is the right of the Government of 
each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs.’ 
The Conference also recognised certain treaty-making rights as appertaining 
to the Dominions. 

On December 11, 1931, the Statute of IFestminster, which by legal 
enactment recognises the status of the Dominions, defined at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, became law. The Dominions had in their turn also 
passed the Statute of Westminster in 1931. 

The term ‘ Colony ’ is an abbreviation of the official designation ‘ Colony not 
possessing responsible Government,’ and includes all such Colonies whether 
or not they possess an elective Legislature, but does not include Protectorates 
or Protected States. The term ‘Crown Colonies’ is properly applicable only 
to those Colonies in which the Crown retains control of legislation. 

Under the recent Peace Treaties certain ex-German and ex-Turkish terri- 
tories are administered by parts of the British Empire under mandates 
appro ved by t he League of N ations. These territories inclnde Samoa, N ew Guinea, 
Iraq, Palestine, and parts of the former German Colonies in Africa. 

Up to July, 1925, all sections of the British Empire outside of Great 
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Britain and Ireland were dealt with by the Colonial Office. In that 
month a new Secretaryship of State, for Dominion Affairs, was created, 
and as a result the Dominions Office was set up, to take over from the 
Colonial Office business connected with the self-governing Dominions, the 
self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, and the South African terri- 
tories (Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland), including 
business relating to the Imperial Conference. 

The Colonial Office now deals with the administrative work of the 
Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated Territories other than those for which 
the Dominions Office is responsible. It contains seven Departments — the 
West Indian, Par Eastern, Ceylon and Mauritius, East Afiican, Tanganyika 
and Somaliland, Nigeria, Gold Coast and Mediterranean — dealing with the 
affiairs of various groups of Dependencies ; a Middle Eastern Division, which 
was established in March, 1921, to conduct business relating to Iraq, 
Palestine, Aden, and Arab areas nnder British influence ; and a General 
Department, which is concerned with correspondence of a general and 
miscellaneous character including questions of promotion, postal, telegraph, 
and copyright matters, international conventions and commercial treaties. 
Letters Patent and Commissions, etc. 


EUROPE. 


THE lEISH FREE STATE (SAOESTAT EIEEAEN). 

An Act was passed in 1920 under which separate Parliaments were set up 
for ‘Southern Ireland’ (26 counties) and ‘Northern Ireland’ (6 counties). 
The Unionists of the six counties accepted this scheme, and the Noitliern 
Parliament was duly elected on May 24, 1921. The rest of Ireland, however 
having proclaimed a Republic in January, 1919, ignored the Act. ’ 

On December 6, 1921, a Treaty between Ireland and Great Britain was 
signed which was embodied in the Irish Free State (Agreement) Act, 1922. 
The Treaty contains tb.e following proviuons among others : — 

Ireland to have the same constitutional status ‘in the community of 
nations known as the British Empire’ as the Self-Governing Dominions and 
to be called the Irisli Free State. ° ’ 

Its position in relation to the Imperial Parliament and Government to be 
that of the Dominion of Canada, and the representative of the Crown in 
Ireland to be appointed in like manner as the Governor-General of Canada. 

The Irish Free State to undertake its own coastal defence, the defence by 
sea of Great Britain and Ireland being undertaken by the Imperial forces : 
these provisions to be reviewed at the expiration of "five years. The Free 
State to afford, in time of ■ war or strained relations’ with other powers, such 
harbour and other facilities as the British Government may require.’ The 
establishments of the Irish defence force not to exceed such proportion to 
the British military establishment as the population of Ireland bears to the 
population of Great Britain. 

The ports of Great Britain and of Ireland to be freely open to the ships 
of ‘ the other country ’ on payment of the customary dues. *■ 
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By the Treaty ‘N'orthern Ireland’ was given the option of continuing 
its separate existence under the Act of 1920, subject to the award of a 
‘ Boundary Commission.’ On December 3, 1925, the British Government 
and the two Irish Governments signed an agreement by the terms of which 
the partition of 1920 continues in force as determined in that Act, the 
Boundarj' Commission being di-charged from the duty of delivering an Award. 

By the same agreement the provisions of the Treaty relating to a Council 
of Ireland and that stipulating the liability of the Irish Free State for a share 
of the hTational Debt of the United Kingdom were cancelled. 


Constitution. 

Under the Treaty of December 6, 1921, a Provisional Government was 
constituted ou January 14, 1922, to carry on for a period not exceeding 
twelve months from the date of the Treaty. In September, 1922, the 
Provisional Parliament met as a Constituent Assembly to adopt a Con- 
stitution for the Irish Free State. The Constitution was enacted by the 
Provisional Parliament on October 25, 1922, and by the British Parliament 
on December 5 (in the Irish Free State Constitution Act, 1922 [Session 2], 
13 Geo. V. ch. Id.), and came into effect by Royal Proclamation on 
December 6, 1922. 

The Constitution declares that the Irish Free State is a co-eqnal memhar 
of the Community of Kations forming the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and that * all powers of Government, and all authority, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, in Ireland are derived from the people of Ireland.’ Ev^y person 
domiciled within the area of the Free State on December 6, 1922, who was 
born in Ireland, or either of whose parents was born in Ireland , or who had been 
ordinarily resident within the area of the Free State for at least seven years, 
automatically became a citizen of the new State unless he or she elected not 
to accept such citizenship. The Irish language is declared to be national 
language, but English is equally recognized as an official language. liberty 
of person and the dwelling of the citizen are inviolable. There is to be no 
endowment of any religion. Freedom of conscience and the free profe^ision 
and practice of religion are gnaranteed to each citizen, as well as the right of 
free expression of opinion and the right to assemble peacefully and to form 
associations or unions for purposes not opposed to public morality. 
Elementary education is free. 

The Legislature, known as the Oireachtas, consists of the King, a Chamber 
of Deputies (Dail hhreann), and a Senate (Seaaad Eireann). There must be 
at least one Session each year. Provision is made for payment of membejs. 
Legislativ'e authority in respect of money Bills is reserved to the Chamber 
alone, but the Senate may make recommendations. Every Bill (other than 
a money Ball) initiated in and passed by the Chamber of Deputies is sent to 
the Senate, and if amended there the Chamber shall consider the amend- 
ments. An elaborate machinery of procedure is e.stablished by the Consti- 
tution (Amendment No. 13) Act, 1928, to prevent the exercise of a veto 
by the Senate or a protracted deadlock between the Senate and the Chamber. 

The Representative of the Crown signifies the King’s assent to Bills 
passed or deemed to have been passed by both Houses of the Oireachtas. 
He cannot signify such assent save upon the advice of the Executive CounciL 

Two articles, namely Articles 47 and 48, containing respectively pro- 
visions relating to a Referendum of the people and the initiation of proposals 
for le^slation by the people have been removed from the Constitution by the 
Constitution (Amendment No. 10) Act, 1928. 
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The Constitution originally provided that all members of the Oireachtas 
must take the prescribed oath of allegiance to the Constitution. This pro- 
vision was removed by the Constitution (Removal of Oath) Bill, 1933, which 
became law in April, 1933. 

Citizens of 21 years of age or over, without distinction of sex, who comply 
with the prevailing electoral laws, can vote for members of Bail Eireann ; 
each voter has only one vote, and voting is by secret ballot. 

Every citizen of 21 years of age or over, not otherwise disqualified, is 
eligible for election to Bail Eireann. Election is upon principles of Pro- 
portional Representation. The number of Beputies is fixed on a popular 
basis, and is at present 153. Each of the Universities existing in the year 
1922 (the year in which the Constitution 'was enacted) is entitled to elect 
three Beputies. The General Election is to be held on the same day 
throughout the country, and Bail Eireann, unless the Oireachtas is sooner 
dissolved, continues for ‘ six years or such shorter period as may be fixed by 
legislation.’ The period fixed by legislation is at present five years. 

The Senate consists of 60 members. The first Senate consisted of 30 
members elected by Bail Eireann, and 30 nominated by the President of the 
Executive Council. Of the latter, 15 hold office for 12 years and 15 held 
office for 6 years. 

To be eligible for membership a citizen must be at least 30 years of age 
and eligible for election to Bail Eireann. The members must be citizens 
who ‘ have done honour to the nation by reason of useful public service ’ or 
who represent important aspects of the nation’s life. The term of office of a 
member of Seanad Eireann is normally nine years. One-third of the members 
retire every three years, and their places are filled by an election ‘ at V'hioh 
the electors are the members of Bail Eireann and the members of Seanad 
Eireann voting together on principles of proportional representation.’ A 
panel of candidates is prepared before each election in the manner prescribed 
by law. 

A person may not be a member of both Houses. 

The executive consists of a Council of not more than twelve nor less than 
five ministers. They are responsible to the Bail, and must include the 
President and Vice-President of the Council, and the Minister for Finance. 
The President of the Council, the Vice-President of the Council, the Minister 
in charge of the Bepartment of Finance, and the other members of the Executive 
Council must be members of the Bail, save that one of such other members 
may be a member of the Senate. The President is nominated by the Bail 
He nominates the Vice-President and other members of the Council, who 
must be approved by the Bail. Every minister may speak in the Bail and 
Senate. 


The Chairman of the Bail (Ceann Comhairle) receives a salary of 1 OOOf 
a year ; the Beputy-Chairman 750f., the Chairman of the Senate (Cathaoir'- 
leach) receives l,200f. and the Beputy-Chairman 750/. a year; members 
except ministers and officials, 30/. a mouth, and free first-class railway 
facilities between Bublin and their constituencies. Ministers receive a salarv 
of 1,000/. a year, and the President a salary of 1,500/. a year. ^ 

The representative of the King is tlie Governor-General of the Iris), 
Free State (Saorstat Eireann). ® 

The Free State Parliament met for the first time, as snch, on Becember fi 
1922, At the Election held in January, 1933, the state of the parties 
was: Fianna Fail, 77; Cumann na nGaedheal, 48; Labour, 8- Famera 
11; Independent, 9; Total, 153. The state of parties on Be’eember l’ 
1933, was as follows : Fianna Fdil, 76 ; United Ireland Party, 58 • Labour’ 
8 ; Independents, 10 ; Ceann Oomhaiile (Sneaker), 1 ; Total 153 ’ ’ 
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The Ceann Comhairle (Speaker) is not required by law to vacate his seat 
at a General Election. 

Governor-General. — Donal Buckley (Domhnall ITa Buachalla), appointed 
November 26, 1932. Salary, 10,0001. 

The Executive Council, appointed February 8, 1933, is as follows : — 

President and Minister for External Affairs. — fiamon de Valera (fiamon 
de Valera). 

Vice-President and Minister for Local Government and Public Sealth . — 
Se4n T. 0 Geallaigh (Sean T. O’Kdly). 

Minister for Lands and Fisheries. — An Seanadoir Seosamh 6 Conghaile 
(Senator Joseph Connolly). 

Minister for Industry and Commerce. — Sean F. Lemass (Sean F. Leoiass). 

Minister for Finance. — Sean Mac an tSaoi (Sean 

Minister for Agriculture. — An Dochtiiir Seamus 0 Riaiu (Dr. James Pojan). 

Minister for Defence. — Proinnsias 6 h-Aodhagain (Frank Aiken). 

Minister for Education. — Tomas 6 Deirg (Thomas Derrig). 

Minister for Justice. — Padraig Rnithleis (Patrick Ruttledge). 

Minister for Posts and Telegraphs. — Gerald Boland. 

Holders of other important posts are : — 

Attorney-General.— CQnchvLhhsii Alasdair MagUidhir (Conor Alexander 
Maguire, K.C. ). 

Ceann Comhairle (Chairman of Bail Eireann). — Proinnsias C) Fathaigh 
(Frank Fahy). 

Cathaoirleach (Chairman of Seanad Eireann). — T. Westropp Bennett. 

Local Government. 

The Irish Free State is divided into twenty-seven administrative counties 
and four county boroughs governed by councils which, with a few exceptions, 
are elected triennially. The county councils administer county affairs gener- 
ally, can hold property, levy rates, borrow money and must meet the 
demands of other authorities, such as the boards of health and public 
assistance and mental hospital committees, whom they are required by law 
to subsidise. The county borough council possesses wdth certain exceptions 
the powers of a county council, and is also a sanitary authority under the 
Public Health Acts. 

The administrative counties include the urban county districts which are 
urban areas that have been constituted sanitary districts. Each such 
district is governed by an elected council that administers the Acts relating 
to public health, housing, libraries, maternity and child welfare, etc., and is 
the sole rating arrthority within its area. There are sixty-five urban sanitary 
districts, comprising the four county boroughs, six municipal borough.s, two 
towns constituted under special Acts and fifty-three towns under the Towns 
Improvement Act, 1854. There are twenty-three towns constituted under 
the Towns Improvement Act, 1854, which are not urban sanitary districts. 
These towns have elected town commissioners who exercise certain minor 
powers and can levy a limited rate. There are, therefore, altogether eighty- 
eight areas under municipal government. 

An enlarged rural sanitary district, called the county health district, 
was created by the Local Government Act, 1925. This district generally 
extends over the county with the urban districts excluded. The county 
council performs its duties as a health authority through a board composed 
of ten members of the council, and is required to appoint a county medical 
officer of health for the efl'ective administration of the sanitary code. 
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The health authority is also, with certain exceptions, the public assist- 
ance authority, and is called the board of health and pmblio assistance. 
Public assistance is organised on a county basis ; the poor law unions 
within each county hire been amalgamated, boards of guardians hare 
been abolished and workhouses closed as such. County homes have been 
established for the aged and infirm and chronic invalids, and county and 
district hospitals for the sick. Home assistance has become the normal 
method of poor relief. Old age pensions are a charge on State funds, hut 
local authorities assist in the administration. The in.sane poor are under the 
care of statutory committees of the county and county borough councils who 
maintain nineteen mental hospitals. Industrial and reformatory schools 
are managed by religious communities, but maintained principally out of 
capitation grants from State and Local funds. Religious commuriities and 
voluntary associations also maintain schools for the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, the mentally deficient and other afflicted classes which local authorities 
have power to utilise and subsidise. 

The county boroughs of Dublin and Cork, and the borough of Dun 
Laoghaire, have a system of government which combines an elected council 
with a manager. These councils have certain specified functions, including 
the making of a rate, raising loans, and making bye-laws. All functions 
formerly exercised by the councils other than those now specifically reserved 
by law are exerci.sed by the manager, a paid official, who has control over 
all officers, and whose removal from office is subject to the sanction of the 
central authority. 

Elected member.s of local authorities are not paid, but provision is made 
for a contribution towards travelling expenses. 

Elections to public bodhs are held according to the principle of 
proportional Tepre>entation. The fr.inchise extends practically to all 
persona of either sex who are of full age and have during a qualifying period 
occupied as owners or tenants any land or premises in the area, except 
premises let as furnished kdgings. Any married woman of 30 years or over 
residing with her husband in premises in respect of which the husband is 
entitled to be registered as a local government elector is also qualified for the 
franchise. Women are eligible for election as members of all local govern- 
ment bodies in the same manner and on the same conditions as men. Five 
members of the Dublin County Borough Council of 35 are elected by the 
commercial electors. 

In order to abolish patronage and to ensure that only qualified persons 
are appointed to local offices a central body called the Local Appointments 
Commissioners is charged with the duty oi selecting suitable persons to be 
appointed by loi’al authorities to chief executive offices, to professional and 
technical offices and to other prescribed offices. Before making an appoint- 
ment to a prescribed office which cannot be filled by promotion the local 
authority must request the Commissioners to recommend to them a suitable 
person. The Commissioners select persons for appointment by means of 
competitive examinations or by the machinery of selection committees. 

A scheme of combined purchasing has been established in order to enable 
local authorities to obtain commodities of standard quality at the lowest 
possible price. The central authority appoints official contractors after 
obtaining competitive tenders. 

Area and Population. 

According to the census of population in the Irish Free State, taken in 
.\pril, 1926, the following are the figures of area and population 
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Counties 

and County Boroughs 

Area in 

j. Population 1926 

Statute 
Acres * 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Protinee of Leinster. 

Carlow 

Dublin County .... 
Dublin C.B. .... 

Kildare 

Kilkenny ..... 
Leix (Queen’s) .... 

Longford 

Louth 

Meath 

Offaly (King’s) .... 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow ..... 

221,485 

219,344 

8,357 

418,644 

509,470 

424,80*2 

257,935 

202,814 

577,816 

493,637 

435,604 

580,894 

500,244 

17,802 

87,233 

151,762 

31,987 

37,084 

27,198 

20,805 

31,749 

33,082 

27,566 

30,151 

48,570 

28,911 

16,674 

101,728 

164,931 

26.041 
33,906 
24,342 

19.042 
30.990 
29,867 
25,026 
26.667 
47,278 
28,680 

34,476 

188,961 

816,693 

58,028 

70,990 

51,540 

39,847 

62,739 

62,969 

52,592 

66,818 

95,843 

57,591 

Total of Leinster . 

4.351,136 

573,900 

675,192 

1,149,092 

Province of Munster, 

Clare 

Cork Countv .... 

Cork C.B. ..... 

Kerry ...... 

Limerick Count? * 

Limerick C.B. .... 

Tipperary 

Waterford County 

Waterford C.B. .... 

787,763 

1,840,905 

2,685 

1,161,708 

601,573 

2,386 

1,051,289 

453,051 

1,438 

50.071 

145,914 

37.27S 

76,863 

52,127 

19,045 

72,904 

26.770 

12,656 

44,993 

141,343 

41.212 

72,308 

48,768 

20,403 

68,111 

25.145 

13,991 

95,064 

287,257 

78,490 

149,171 

100,895 

89,448 

141.015 

51,915 

26,647 

Total of Munster . . , 

5,962.803 

493,628 

476.274 

060,902 

Province of Ulster (part of). 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Slonaghan 

467,162 

1,193,573 

318,985 

43,550 

78,100 

33,258 

38,902 

74,408 

31,873 

82,452 

152,.503 

65,131 

Total of Ulster (part of) . 

1,979,720 

154,008 

145,183 

300,091 

Province of Connaught. 

Galway 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

Roscommon .... 

Shgo .... 

1,467,639 

376,774 

1,333,941 

608,540 

443,928 

88,481 

29.247 

86,778 

43,281 

36,066 

so SS5 
26,660 
85,912 
40,275 
34,722 

1C0,SG6 

55,907 

172,690 

83,556 

71,388 

Total of Connaught 

4,*230,S22 

2847453 

268,454 

552,907 

Total of Free State 

17,024,481 

1,506,889 

1,465,103 

2,971,992 


* Exclusive of larger rivers, lakes and tulewajs. 


^ Tim following are tlie biiths. deaths and marriages registered in the 
Irish Flee State for 3 years:— 


Deaths . Marriages 


«,702 ; 13,631 

42,957 I3.23<> 

42,»S4 ( 13,029 

Overseas immigrants, 1932, 4,059; 1933, 2,610. Overseas emigrants, 
1932, 811 ; 1933, 901. 


Y ears 

Births 

1030 

5S,.3->3 

1931 

57,li>3 

1932 

56,240 
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Seligion- — According to the census of population in the Irish Free State 
taken in'April, 1926, the principal religious professions were as follows: — 


- 

Leinster 

Monster 

Ulster ! 
' (3 connties) 

Connaught 

Total 

Catholics 

^otestant Episcopalians 
Presbyterians . . 

Methodists . 

Other Professions . . 

1,032,835 

92,899 

8,589 

5,564 

9,205 

934,703 

28,614 

1,601 

2,397 

2,587 

245,454 

30,285 

1 21,263 

1,964 
i 1,125 

538,277 

12,417 

976 

738 

499 

2,751,269 

164,215 

32,429 

10,663 

13,416 

Total . 

1,149.092 



552,907 

2,971,992 


Hdncation. — Elementary Education . — Elementary Education is free 
and is given in the Kational Schools. 

Since the establishment of the Saorstat the Irish language has been 
included as an essential part of the curriculum for all National Schools. 
Approximately 11,100 teachers have already qualified to teach the language. 
The use of Irish as a medium of instruction in the schools has also largely 
increased. 

The latest statistics available show that the number of schools in 
operation is 5,361. The number of pnpUs enrolled in the schools is 503,017 ; 
the percentage average daily attendance is 82'9 ; the number of teachers of 
all classes is approximately 13,635. 

There are five State-aided Training Colleges. The number of qualified 
teachers who issued from the Colleges in 1931-32 was 312. 

The estimated State expenditure on Elementary Education for the year 
1933-34 is 3,654,9467., excluding the cost of administration. 

Secondary Edttcation . — The Secondary or Intermediate Schools are under 
private control and are conducted in many cases by Religions Orders ; all 
schools receiving grants from the State are open to inspection by inspectors 
of the Education Department. The number of recognised Secondary Schools 
during the school year 1931-32 was 300, and the number of pupils between 
the ages of 12 and 20 years in attendance was 28,994. Estimated total 
expenditure for 1933-34, 350,9277., excluding the cost of administration. 

Technical Education . — Technical Schools are established in all the cities 
and in the principal towns. These schools are controlled by the local 
authorities, and ate maintained partly by the rates and partly by State Grants. 
Estimated total expenditure for Technical Education for 1933-34 is 231,8107." 
(State grants), excluding the cost of administration, and 117,9547. (rates). 

Agricultural Education.— Winiet agricultural classes for the sons of 
farmers are provided by statutory County Committees of Agriculture, which 
are financed partly out of State Grants and partly out of the rates. Resi- 
dential courses of agricultural instruction for faimers^ sons and courses of 
instruction in rural domestic economy for farmers’ daughters are provided 
at institutions of which the principal are managed and financed by the 
Department of Agriculture or are managed by religious orders, and receive 
grants from State funds. Higher agricultural education is provided for in 
the Universities. 


„ f'ln-cr-fy Education is given at the University of Dublin (Trinity 
College),_ founded m 1591, and at the National University of Ireland 
founded in Dublin in 1909. The latter has three constituent colleges, namely! 
the University Colleges of Cork, Galway, and Dublin. The numbers of 
professors. and students, in 1931-32, were as follows 
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Universities 

1 

Professors, 
Lecturers and 
Assistants 

i 

Students 

Trinity College, Dublin 

126 

i 

1,477 

University College, Cork 

87 

679 

,, ,, Galwav 

52 

570 

„ „ Dublin ...... 

131 

1,913 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by Courts set up by the Courts of Justice Act, 
1924, pursuant to the Constitution. They consist of a Supreme Court, a 
High Court, a Court of Criminal Appeal, a Central Criminal Court, a 
Circuit Court and a District Court. 

The Supreme Court, which consists of the Chief Justice (who is ex- 
officio an additional Judge of the High Court) and two other Judges, has 
appellate jurisdiction from all decisions of the High Court. The High 
Court, which consists of a President (who is ex-officio an additional Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal) and five ordinary Judges, has full original 
jurisdiction in and power to determine all matters and questions, whether 
of law or fact, civil or criminal. In all cases in which questions arise 
touching the validity of any law having regard to the provisions of the 
Constitution, the High Court alone exercises original jurisdiction. The 
Court of Criminal Appeal consists of the Chief Justice or some other Judge 
of the Supreme Court and two ordina^ Judges of the High Court. It deals 
with appeals by persons convicted on indictment where the appellant obtains 
a certificate from the trial Judge that the case is a fit one for appeal, or, in 
case such certificate is refused, where the Court itself, on appeal from such 
refusal, grants leave. Where leave to appeal is granted, the appeal is 
heard and determined by the Court of Criminal Appeal on the report of the 
official stenographer present at the trial, with power to the Court to hear 
further evidence or to refer any matter back for report by the trial Judge. 
The decisions of the Court of Criminal Appeal are final, unless that Court or 
the Attorney-General certifies that the decision involves a point of law of 
exceptional public importance, and that it is desirable that an appeal should 
be taken to the Supreme Court of Appeal. The Central Criminal Court 
consists of a Judge of the High Court, to whom is assigned, for the time 
being, tbe duty of acting as such Court. It is held at such times and in 
such places as the President of the High Court may direct, and at it are 
tried criminal cases which are outside the j urisdiction of the Circuit Court or 
which may be sent forward to it for trial from the Circuit Court. 

The Saorstat is divided into eight Circuits, each of which is presided 
over by a Judge of the Circuit Court. There are also two ‘ unattached ’ 
or additional Circuit Judges who assist in the various Circuits as required. 
The jurisdiction of this Court in civil proceedings is limited as to amount, 
save by consent of the parties, in which event the jurisdiction is unlimited. 
In criminal matters, it has jurisdiction in all cases save murder, attempt 
to murder, conspiracy to murder, high treason, treason felony, treasonable 
conspiracy or piracy. 

The District Court consists of thirty-three Justices of the District Court 
and three Assistant Justices. Three of such Justices are assigned to the 
Dublin Metropolitan area ; the remainder of the country is divided into 
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thirty districts, to each of which a Justice of the District Court is assigned. 
The District Court is a Court of summary -jurisdiction with a small civil 
jurisdiction — in contract cases up to 251., and in cases of tort, with certain 
exceptions, up to 101. 

All Judges and Justices of the District Court are appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Executive Council. 

Finance. 

Receipts. 


1932-33 1933-34 

Actual Es>tiinaied 


Customs 

Income and Super Tax 
Excise .... 
Pest Office . 

Stamp Duties 
Estate, ttc., Duties . 
Motor Vehicle Duties . 
Ail other 


£ £ 

9.331.000 8,030,000 

5.194.000 ■ 5.*2-:i,000 

5.443.000 5,(KO,000 

1.550.000 . 1.874,000 

1.050.000 1,000,000 

1.138.000 I 1,060,000 

909 000 ' 900,000 

6,075,935 ' 3,536,000 


Total £ 29.990,035 36,637,000 


Expendituke. 


— 

1932-33 

Actual 

1933-84 

Estimated 

Agriculture, land dlTisipn. etc. 

Education, Science, Art 

Old Age Pensions 

Debt Service 

Post Office 

Police 

Army .... 

Snperannuation and retired allowances 

All other ... 

Total i 

£ 

6.243.000 

4.628.000 

2.597.000 

2.269.000 

2.034.000 

1.668.000 

1.179.000 
594,000 

7.344.000 

£ 

6,111,000 

4.600.000 

3.256.000 

2.250.000 

1.915.000 

1.674.000 

1.227.000 
419 000 

5.169.000 

23,851,000 

26,621,0(j0 


On March 31, 1933, the liabilities of the Irish Free State were as follows • 
5 per cent. National Loan, 1935-45, 7,851,0001.; 5 per cent. Second National 
Loan, 1950-60, 6,578,0001. ; 4.1 per cent. Third National Loan, 1950-70 

5.828.0001. ; Savings Certificates, 7.655,0001. ; other liabilities, 3,498,0001. - 
total, 31,410,0001. The assets on the same date were ; Shannon Hydro- 
Electric Scheme Funds. 9,322,0001. ; Local Loans Fund, 3.086,0001. ; Road 
Fund, 1,290,0001. ; Purchase of Creameries Fund, 507,0001. ; National Loan 
Sinking Funds, 717,0001. ; Exchequer Balance, 1,363,0001. : other assets 

1.048.0001. ; total, 17.333,0001. .... s-ets, 


Defence. 

Article 46 of the Constitution of the Irish Free State enacts that the 
exclusive iT^ght to the raising, maintenance and control of the armed forces 
m the Irish F ree State is vested solely in the Oireachtas. The Executive 
Council IS authorised by the Defence Forces (Temporary Provisions) Acts, 
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1923, as continued annually, to raise, train, equip, arm, pay and maintain 
an armed force consisting of such number of officers and men of the Regular 
Forces and the Reserve as may from time to time be provided by the 
Oireachtas. 

The command in chief of, and all executive and administrative powers 
in relation to, the F orces is by the Acta mentioned vested in the Executive 
Council and exercised through and in the name of the Minister for Defence. 
A Council of Defence is constituted by the ‘ Ministers and Secretaries Act, 
1924 ’ to assist the Minister for Defence in the administration of the 
business of his Department. It consists ot the Minister (Chairman), a 
Civil Member (a member of Dail Eireann), and three military members, 
each responsible for so much of the work of the Department as may be 
assigned to him by the Minister, being the Cliief of Stati, the Adjutant- 
General and the Quartermaster-General, the Secretary of the Department 
acting as Secretaiy. 

Enlistment is voluntary. The terms of engagement are : — "With the 
exception of small classes [c.g. School of Music, etc.), 2 years in the Army 
Service and 10 years in the Reserve ; short term enlistments are for 3 
months in Army Service and 6 years in the Reserve. 

The Irish Free State is divided into nine milirarv districts : the Curragh, 
Dublin, Dundalk, Cork, AVaterford, Limerick, Athlone, Galway and Sligo 
Military Districts. As a temporary measure, one District Commander and 
Staff may be detailed to administer two or more Military Districts. The 
District Commanders at Dublin, Cun-agli and Cork at present administer 
the whole area. The Infantry is organised in five regular battalions with 
nine Reserve Units. The remaining services include Air. Artillery, 
Armoured Car, Engineer, Signal, Military Police, Medical, Supply and 
Tmnsport and Ordnance Services, a School of Music, and a Military College 
with reserves for each of the services other tliau the Military Police. 
In addition to the above, there are also a Chaplains’ Department and an 
Army Nursing Service. 

The strength provided for (1933-34) is 535 commissioned officers and 5,350 
non-commissioned officers and men with a Reserve Force of 239 officers and 
8,200 non-commiosioned officers and men ; a Volunteer Reserve of 30 officers 
and 450 non-commissioned officers and men, and a Universities Officers 
Training Corps of 650 Cadets. The Reserve eousists of officers of the Forces 
who have retired therefrom and have been commissioned in the Reserve and 
non-commissioned officers and men who, having served in the Forres, have 
been transferred to the Reserve on expiration of Army Service. Reservists 
may be called out for training for a period not exceeding 30 days in any 
year, or, at any time, in aid ot the civil power or in a national emergency- 
The Air Corps consists of 189 of all ranks with 24 aeroplanes. 

Coastal Defenre . — Pending the Free State being in a position to undertake 
her own coastal defence, the coastal defence is, by arrangement, undertaken 
by Great Britain. 

The estimated total expenditure for the financial year ending March, '1933, 
is 1,318.4581. 


Production. 

Agriculture .— ilistribution of surface (in acres) in 1932 : crops 
and pasture, 11,662,615 ; woods and plantations, 237,170 ; other land, in- 
cluding grazed mountain, 5,124,698; total, 17,024,481. 

The toUnwing table shows the area ondei the principal crops, with the 
estimated yield : — 
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Crops 


Extent in Statute Acres 

Total Produce 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Wheat . 


20,848 

21,388 

Tons 

20,911 

Tons 

22,250 

Oats .... 


622,779 

632,135 

520,820 

627,200 

Barley and Bere 


115,735 

103,453 

105,442 

106,595 

Rye . 


3,543 

3,091 

2,741 

2,374 

Potatoes . 


346,073 

347,576 

1,932,120 

3,015,418 

Turnips . 


181,858 

177.329 

3,302,750 

3,383,962 

Mangels . 


83,933 

81,263 

1,539,866 

1,637,590 

Sugar Beet 


5,012 

13,686 

34,300 

149,121 

Cabbage . 


25,131 

25,576 

242,979 

270,910 

Flax .... 


647 

458 

119 

85 

Hay .... 


2,313, 1S9 

2,281,747 

5,116.305 

4,792,147 


The cumber of live-stock at June 1, 1933, was : cattle, 4,174,000 ; sheep, 
3,416,000 ; pigs, 901,000 ; horses, 446,000 ; poultry, 23,037,000. 

Fisheries . — The numbers of vessels, men, and boys engaged in fishing in 
the year 1931 were : 9 steam, 333 motor, 909 sail, and 1,961 row boats ; 
total 3,212 vessels ; men and boys, 11,926. 

The quantities and values of fish landed during 1932 were : demersal 
fish, 87,603 owts., value 108,0237.; pelagic fish, 66,346 owts., value 27,1297.; 
shell fi.sh, value 55,8277. 

There are also lakes of a total area of some 400 square miles containing 
considerable (Quantities of coarse fish available for capture. The quantity 
and value of the salmon captured in 1929 were 737 tons and 172,9 4 47. 
respectively. 

Industrial Production . — The census of industrial production for 1931 gives 
the following preliminary details of the gross value of output for the principal 
industries (hgures in brackets are the gross values minus cost of materials, 
including fuel, light, and power) grain milling, 5,401,4187. (1,134.8177.) ; 
bread, flour confectionery, biscuits, etc., 4,077,9317. (2,052,5587. ) ;’butter, 
cheese, margaiiue, eondeu,«ed milk, 5,298,0327. (791,5497.); bacon cnrino 
3,827,8637. (531,2527.); brewing, 6,340,6407.1 (5,020,0617.); malting, 
including amount received for malting done on commission, 518,9757. 
(254,4877.): sugar, confectionery, jam-making, 1,198,0847. (635,4687.); 
tobacco, 5.744,7627. (I,461,8b77.) ; clothing (wholesale factories), 1,347,2467.' 
(655,2877.); woollen and worsted, 638,1637. (314,3537.); wood furniture 
and upholstery. 530,7937. (350,3817.); soap and candles, 491,0307. (204,7417.). 
timber, 806,9557. (417,4207.). 


Comnierce. 


Value of imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and specie 
and goods tran.shipped under bond) of the Irish Free State for 5 years 


Imi-orts . 
Exports . 
Re-exports 


1929 

j 1930 

t 

1931 

1932 

1933 

£ 

61,301,819 

46,803,988 

1.066,484 

i 

1 £ 

! 56,768 702 
} 44,567,464 

1 1,177,555 

£ 

50,457,477 
36.276,113 
; 794,778 

' 42,714,222 
: 2.5,802,924 

1 1,137,304 

1 

£ 

: 35.739,000 
■ 19,069,000 
i 552,000 


^ Excludes duty. 
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The following table shows the value of the trade by principal countries : — 


Consigned from ! 1932 


Great Bntain . 

£ 

28,869,206 

Northern Ireland 

3,759,270 

Argentina .... 

1,852,460 

United States of America . ■ 

1,320,211 

Germany .... 

1,302,527 

Australia . 

1,243,555 

Canada 

801,900 

Belgium .... 

691,651 

Sweden .... 

434,652 

Netherlands 

433,583 

Czechoslovakia . 

261,099 

U.S S.R. (Russia) 

137,394 

France 

182,153 

British India 

135,402 

Poland .... 

132,507 

Portugal .... 

103,503 


Irish produce and 


manufactures 
consigned to 

1932 

Great Britain . 

£ 

21,914,363 

Northern Ireland . 

2,914,775 

Belgium .... 

151,652 

United S:a.tes of America 

103,282 

France .... 

103,091 

Germany .... 

66,408 

Switzerland 

57,009 

British India . 

49,309 

Netherlands 

47,166 

Norway - 

34,754 

Sweden .... 

28,179 

Straits Settlements 

28,015 

West Indies (British! 

27,132 

Italy .... 

25,879 

Canada . . . . ' 

24, 103 

Denmark .... 

21,936 


Principal Imports and Exports during 1932 ; — 


Imports 

Value 

Exports (produce or manufacture 
of the Irish Free State) 

Value 


£ 


£ 


639,584 

Cattle 

8,746,674 


1,914,070 

SI'.eep and lambs . 

631,684 

Maize 

2,557,842 

Pigs 

982,839 

Wheaten flour .... 

1,559,296 

Horses 

1,295,141 

Feeding stuffs for animals . 

839,245 

Poultry, alive .... 

95,565 

Fruit, raw and preserved . . 

1,140,054 

Bacon and bams , 

717,752 

Tea 

1,618,174 

Fresh pork 

67*2,598 


805,993 

Poultry, dead .... 

511,756 


532,474 

Fish, fresh (including shellfish) 

338,473 


2,732,734 

Milk, condensed and dr*ed 

123,599 

Iron and steel manufactures (ex- 


Butter 

1,546,162 

eluding cutlerv and machinery) 

1,484,496 

Cream 

314,393 

Cutlerv, hardware, implements 


Eggs 

1,673,910 


425.948 

Fats and oils, refined edible 

122,806 

Machinery ..... 

1,290,023 

Biscuits . ... 

348,623 

Electrical goods and apparatus . 

453,167 

Potatoes, other than seed . 

150,185 

Motor cars 

501,811-2 

Porter, beer and ale . 

3,952,894 

Motor parts and accessories (in- 


Potable spints .... 

100,366 

eluding cltadsi-s). 

482.599 

Motor tractors .... 

291,524 

Wood and timber & manufactures 

1,117.313 

Motor tractor parts . 

123.082 

Cotton piece goods 

887,893 

Motor car parts .... 

100,958 

Woollen and worsted tissues 

594,870 

Raw wool 

240,458 


1,170,1“1 

Linen piece goods 

107,201 

Other apparel .... 

2,0 11.991 

Woollen and worsted tissues 

103.330 

Leather and manufacturts . 

496,243 

Apparel 

82,124 

Paper and cardboard . 

1,212,214 

i Hides and skins< 

204,746 


1..380,096 

1 Feathers 

62.338 

Fertilisers 

476,089 

1 Books and other printed matter 

176,424 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, colours 

ii 


and perfumery .... 

1,122,109 

' 


Books, newspapers, etc. 

551, 60i 


, 


Shipping. 

The following table shows the number and net tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared in the foreign trade at Irish Free State ports during the calendar 
year 1932, showing the principal nationalities. 
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Kationality of vessels 

■With Cai^oes 

Total with Cargoes 
and in Ballast 

Entered 

• 

Vessels 

1 Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Irish Free State 


3.843 

1 2,402,847 

4,208 

2,598,280 

British 

. . 1 

0,975 

i 3,105,850 

7,534 

4,208,362 

American (U.S.) 

. ! 

'♦o 

1 430, *'04 

101 

670,878 

Swedish . 


69 

1 56,001 

69 

56,001 

Norwegian 


80 

! S4.442 

100 

102,683 

Dutch 

• • 1 

132 

, 61,677 

143 

73 945 

German 

* 1 

135 

655,074 

154 

834,882 

Other nationalities . 

. 1 

111 

! 144,758 

146 

216,170 

Total entered 


11,420 

1 6,930,653 

12,455 

8,761,207 

Cleared 

Irish Free State 


3,438 

■ 2,404,851 

4,218 

2 600,882 

British 

. . . 1 

2,170 

1,713,790 

7,553 

4,18^622 

American (U.S.) 


Oi 

344,430 

101 

670,878 

Swedish 


3 

2,126 

67 

54,225 

Norwegian 


14 

11,925 

100 

103,406 

Dntch 

. . 1 

6S 

21.793 

144 

74,037 

German 


44 

270,053 

154 

834,882 

Other nationalities . 


20 

4,913 

151 

225,256 

Total cleared 

. . .i 

5,SH 

■ 4,773,SS6 

12,488 

8,750,188 


The number and net tonnage of vessels that arrived and departed in the 
foreign trade at the principal ports of the Irish Free State during the rear 
1932 were ; — 


Port In the Free State 

Arrived 

Departed 

Cobh 1 

Dublin 2 . 

Dun Laoghaire 
Cork . 

Waterford . 
Galway * . 
Limerick . 
;Ros.slare . 


Vessels 

403 

5.457 

795 

1,323 

1,025 

275 

844 

412 

Tfiiis 

, 2,780,817 

1 2,442,615 
1,099 165 
782.584 

1 S96.220 ■ 

1,053,131 j 
202,867 
3t-0,675 

Vessels 

403 

5,454 

7D0 

1,343 

1,037 

276 

340 

414 

Tons 
2,753,207 
2,445,265 
! 3,098,288 
785,800 
897,642 
; 3,053,164 
i 196.118 
360,364 


1 These figures include Atlantic liners that carried passengers and mails onlg 
a The figures for Dnhlir Dun Laoghaire and Galway include s, ecial passenger liners 
in connection With the Eueha’istie Congress. i- e 

a Practically all were vessels canying passengers and mails only. 


Internal Communications. 

ITatencnj/s.— There are 650 miles of inland navigation, includinn the 
Grand Canal, 2_08 miles ; the Royal Canal, 96 miles, and the Shannon 
Navigation, lo/ miles. The traffic carried during 1932 was fin tnnc\ . 
Grand Canal, 163,887 ; Royal Canal, 10,529; Shannon navigation 55 5^3 
Aai7^a!/s.-The total length of road, first track, of railways open for 
traffic at the end of the year 1932, including the milearre of railwavs 
sitnated partly within and partly wiUiout the Frte State vm 3 O’B tL 
length of road, first track, actually .situated in the Free State V 2 670 
miles, of which 85 per cent, is constructed to standard eauee 
Statistics for 1931 and 1932 are as follows .— b « • 
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1931 

1932 

Number of passeugers 

Number of miles nin by coacMng trains .... 
Merchandise and mineial traffic convejed— tons • • 

Number of livestock conveyed 

Number of miles run by frtiglit trains . - . . ; 

Gross receipts 

Expenditure 

Netreeeipts * . . 

Other receipts (including proportion of amount received , 
under Ir*sh Railways (Settlement of Claims) Act, 1921) ' 

' 20,695,920 
9,112,771 
3,366,t72 
2,630,069 
4.093,733 
£5,324,858 
£4,532.047 
£792,841 

£252,043 

19,830,081 
' 8,835,500 

i 2,939,255 
i 1,906,446 
4,283,739 
' £4,697,112 

• £4,286,257 
i £410,855 

i ^246,247 

1 

Total net income 

£1,044,SS4 

£657,102 


The authorised capital^ in 1932 amounted to 38,911,604?, The capital 
receipts were 41,033,397?., aud the capital expeudituie was 42,474,591?. 

Tramways . — Thete were 60 miles of electric tramway worked in 1932. 
The number of miles run by trams was 9,303,893 in 1931, 9,654,943 in 1932, 
and the number of passengers carried in 1932 was 94,158,471, compared with 
91,887,446 in 1931. The gross receipts from passengers were 545,611?. in 
1932, and 530,494?. in 1931. 

Itoad Motor Passenger Services . — There were 4,920 miles of road run over 
by road motor passenger vehicles of the omnibus type at the end of the year 
1932. The total number of miles run by these vehicles during the year was 
32,443,382. The number of passengers carried was 74,662,059, and the 
gross receipts from passengers were 1,115,405?. 

The Irish Free State joined the International Postal Union in 1925. 

Banking and Currency. 

The unit of currency iu tlie Free State is the Free State po^ind, which 
has the same value as the pound sterling. Apart from the metallic currency, 
the circulating medium consists of legal tender notes and consolidated bank 
notes, issued by the Currency Commission. This body consists of three 
representatives of the banks, three membeis nominated by the Minister for 
Finance (two of whom must not be in the permanent service of the State), 
and a Chairman elected by the members of the Commission. 

Consolidated bank notes are a first charge on all the assets of the hanks, 
and are also secured by a reserve held by the Currency Commission. They 
are convertible into legal tender notes ulrich in turn are convertible into 
e(pnivalent British legal tender at the Bank of England. Total notes in 
circulatiou on March 31, 1933, amounted to 13,576,000?., as against 
13,212,000?. on March 31, 1932. 

Banking returns as at March 31, 1933 Liabilities : capital, 8,062,000?.; 
reserves, 8,821,000?. ; notes in circulation, 8,102,000?. ; current, deposit 
and other accounts, 181,136,000?.; acceptances, 125.000?.; other liabilities, 
4,699,000?.; total, 210,945,000?. Assets: ca.sh, 14,637,000?.; money at 
call, 14,748,000/.; bilks. 11,774,0007. ; loans and advances, 68,869,0007.; 
investments, 93,302,0007. : premises, 3,117,000?. ; other assets, 4,498,000?.; 
total, 210.945,0007. 

The Bank of Ireland, founded in 1783, has a capital of 2,769,2307. ; 
reserve fund, 3,180,000?. ; deposits, 29,045,288?. Other banks are Hibernian 
Bank, Munster and Leinster Bank, Provincial Bank of Iieland and the 
National Bank. The latter is a London clearing bank. _ The aggregate pub- 
lished reserves of the latter four banks was 3,150,0007. in 1933. 

• Excluding capital tigures relating to Fishguard and Eosslare Railways £ Harbours Co. 
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Diplomatic and Representation. 

1. Of Irish Free State in Other Countries. 

High Commissioner in London. — John W. Dulanty (December, 1930). 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Eleniyolentiary at Washington . — 
Michael MacWhite (March, 1929). 

Envoy and Minister to the Holy See. — L. T. McCauley (March 7, 1934). 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Germany. — Charles 
H. Bewley (July, 1933). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France . — Count 
Gerald O'Kelly de Gallagh (October, 1929). 

2. Of Other Countries in Irish Free State. 

Eepreseniatire of the Holy See . — The Most Eer. Paschal Bohinson, Titular 

Archbishop of Ty ana. JIuncio Apostolic. (January 15, 1930.) 

United States Minister to the Irish Free State. — The Hon. F. A. Sterling 
(July 25, 1927). 

French Minister . — Pierre Gaerlet (May 13, 1933). 

German Minister . — Georg yon Dehn (September 2, 1930). 

Books of Reference. 

Official Report of Dail Eireann Debates. (Stationery Office, Dublin.) 

Statistical Abstract, Saorstat Eireann. 

Irish Free State Official Handbook. London, 1932. 

Guide to Ireland. Irish Tourist Assoc. Dublin, 1929. 

Boyd (E. A.), Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. Xew York, 1922. 

Broun (S. J.). A Guido to Books on Ireland. Dublin, 1920. 
dtart (D. A.), Economic History of Ireland. Dublin, 1920. 

Connolly iS.)y Labour in Ireland. Dublin, 1917. 

Conroy (J. C-). A History of Railw’a^s in Ireland. Dublin, 192S. 

Curtis (E.), A History of Jlediteval Ireland, from 1110 to 1513. London, 1923, 

DaU (H.), Ireland. London, 192?. 

Dunlop (R), Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Pre.sient Dny. London, 1922, 
Faucon (G.), Le Statut de L'Etit Libre DTrlande. Pans, 1929. 

Fletcher (G.) (Editor), Tite Provinces of Ireland. 5 vols. Cambridge, 1921*-22. 

Flynn (W. J.), The Free State Parliamentary Companion. 3r<l Issue. Dublin. 1932. 
Good (J. W.), Ulster and Ireland. Dublin, 1919. — Irish Unionism. Dublin, 1920. 

Green (Alice S.), The Making of Ireland and its Undoing. Dublin, 1908.— Irish 
Isationality. London. 1929. 

Gicynn (S.), The History of Ireland. London, 1923.— Ireland (Modem World Series). 
London, 1925. Ireland : Its Places of Beauty, Entertainment and Historic Association.* 
London, 1927. 

Gicynn (Denis), The Irish Free State, 1922-1927. London. 192S. 

Hanna (Hon. Mr. Justice), The Statute I>aw of the Irish Free State. Dublin, 1929. 
Hayden (M.) and Moonan (G. A.), A Short History of the Irish People. London, 1921. 
Xew York, 1927- 

Hull (Eleanor), A History of Ireland and her People. London, 1927-31. 

Joyce (P. W.), Social History of Ancient Ireland. London, 1926. 

Kohr (L.), The Coii'-titutK'H of the Irish Free State. London, 1932. 

Macah$ter (r>.. A. S.). The Ardueology of Ireland. London. 1928. 

MacDonagh (M.), Tlie Home Rule Movement. Dublin, 1920. 

JlncNeill bJ. G. .Svift), Studies in the Constitution of the Irish Free State. Dublin, 1925 
(Constaiitia). A Short Bibliography of Irish History (Hi.storical Association)* 
London, 1921. — A Short History of Ireland. Dublin, 1025. 

McCall (Searaus). And so Began the Irish Nation. London, 1931. 

Moss (W.), Political Parties in the Irish Free Stato. London, 19J3. 

Murray (R. H.) and Laic (Ilngh), Ireland (The Nations of To-day). London 19‘\5 
O^Bnen (G.), The Economic Histrrj’ of Ireland m the Seventeenth Century! Dublin 
1919.— The Economic Hisrory of Ireland from the Union to the Famine. London 1921 ." ’ 

O'Britn (W.). The Irish Revolution and How it Came About. Dublin, 1923. * 

Phillipi (W, A.), Editor, History of the Church ot Ireland. London, 1933. 

Pokorny (Dr. J.), A History of Ireland. Dublin, 1933. 

Riordan (E. J.). Modem Irish Trade and Industry. London, 1921. 

R'/an (W. P.), The Irish Labour Movement. London, 1019. 

Ruane (Dr. M ), Die vulkerrechtliche Stellung Irlands. Leipzig, 1930. 

'.Vai-ren (R. de), LTrlande et ses Institutes Poiitiqnes. Paris, 1928. 
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GIBEAITAE. 

Governor . — General Sir Charles Harlngton, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., 
A.D.C. Salary, 5,5001. with 1,0001. allowances. Appointed October, 1933. 

Colonial Secretary. — Lt.-Col. Hon. A. E. Beattie, C.JI.G., C.B.E., M.C. 

The Kock of Gibraltar was under the dominion of the Moors till the 
15th century, when it was joined to the Kingdom of Granada. It was 
captured by the British in 1704, and ceded in 1713. It is a Crown colony, 
situated in 36" 7' N. latitude and 5° 21' W. longitude, in the Province of 
Andalusia, in Spain, commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
Governor, who is also Commander-in-Chief, is assisted by an Executive 
Council, established by Letters Patent in September, 1922. It is composed 
of the Combatant Military Officer next in seniority after the Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and three unofficial 
members, selected by the Governor. Area, 1| square miles. Population, 
including port and harbour (census 1931), civil, 17,613 (7,986 males, and 
9,627 females) ; military, 3,218 (2,544 males, and 674 females) ; naval, 541 
(397 males, and 144 females) ; total, 21,372(10,927 males, and 10,445 females). 
Estimated fixed civil population, January 1, 1933, 15,143 (7,015 males, and 
8,128 females). In addition there were at that date about 1,466 aliens. The 
settled population are mostly descendants of Spanish and Italian settlers. 
Civil population births (1932), 353 ; marriages, 190 ; deaths, 298. Birth- 
rate per 1,000 of fixed civil population, 20'04 ; death-rate, 16‘92. Religion 
of fixed population mostly Roman Catholic ; one Protestant cathedral and 
four Roman Catholic churches ; annual s'nbsidy to each communion, 5002. 
Education is compulsory between ages 6 and 14 yeais. Several private 
English schools ; Government aided elementary schools, 13 (11 Roman 
Catholic). Pupils, 2,627 in 1932-33 ; average attendance, 2,237. There 
are 4 secondary schools. Government grant, 9,2272. One magistrates’ 
court and a supreme court. In 1932 there were S17 summary convictions, 
and 4 convictions of serious crime. 


- 


1928 i 1929 

1930 ! 1931 1932 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

• 

£, 1 £ 

. 164,150ij 146,245 
. 165,993 165,705 

£ i £ ' ;£ 

146,847 1151,415 239,209= 
169,182 178,955® 151.038 


^ Includes 15,0001. apii'eeiatiou on funds invested, 

■- Includes I'Z.&bU. depreci.ition on funds imested. 

’ Includes 68,2t)6(. in respect of the appreciation of invested funds and T.TOr'. in 
respect of profit on sales of securities during the year. 

Chief sources of revenue, 1932 ; — Customs, 74,3522.; post office, 19,3592.; 
rents of Crown property, 15,6992. ; fees and re-imbursements in aid, 17,3052.; 
port, harbour, and wharf dues, 13,7942. ; interest on investments, 16,6562.; 
licences and internal revenues, 5,8412. ; miscellaneous receipts, 7.9372. 
Chief branches of expenditure, 1932; — Establishments, 105,6242. (includ- 
ing personal emoluments 71,7422., other charges 33,8822.); public works, 
15,8952. ; pensions, 15,5772. ; ecclesiastical grants, 1,0002. ; miscellaneous, 
12,9422. Contribution by Home Government, n22. Public debt, 5122. Total 
net a-sset.s, 174,6942. Industries unimportant. The trade of the port is 
chiefly transit trade, and the supply of coal to ships. There are import 
duties on malt liquors, wine, spirits, tobacco, motor spirits, and perfumery. 

Government savings-bank, with 3,230 depositors, had 116,7152, 
deposits at the end of 1932, 
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Gibraltar is a naval base and position of great strategic importance. 
There is a deep Admiralty harbour of 440 acres. Vessels entered, 1932, 
4,091; tonnage, 8,674,553 ; cleared, 4,095; tonnage, 8,679,114. An auto- 
matic telephone system exists in the town, and the Eastern Telegraph 
Company has a station. Postal communication daily with England. Letters 
and post- cards in 1932, 2,126,500 ; newspapers, book packets, etc., 454,930. 
There is cable communication with the Continent, Tangier, the Mediter- 
ranean Eastern ports, and England, via Eastern Telegraph Company’s lines. 

Gibraltar is becoming increasingly popular with tourists as a centre for 
visiting Southern Spain and Morocco. In 1932, 112 tourist liners entered 
the port. 

The legal currency is that of Great Britain ; but Spanish money continues 
to circulate freely. Since the outbreak of the great war in 1914 there are also 
currency notes issued by the local Government. The amount in circulation 
at end of 1932 was 100,0007. There are five private banks. 

Books of Reference. 

Oolonial Report. Annual. London. 

Gibraltar Directory and Guide Book. Gibraltar. 

Jixttn (Von 0.), Die Strasse von Gibraltar. Beilin, 1929. 

Luc<u(C. P.), Historical Geography of the Bntish Colonies. 2nded. Vol.I. Oxford, 
1906. 

UMjtixllan. (A,), (Editor). Malta and Gibraltar : Historical and Descriptive, &c. 
London, 1915. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 


MALTA. 

Governor and Commandcr-in-Chief . — General Sir David Campbell, K.C.B., 
A.D.C., appointed June 27, 1931. 

TAeut.-Qoxernor . — Sir Harry Charles LuTce, C.M.G. 

Malta was held in turn by Phcenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians and 
Romans, and was conquered by Arabs in 870. From 1090 it was joined to 
Sicily until 1530, when it was handed over to the Knights of St. John, 
who ruled until dispersed by FTapoleon in 1793. The Maltese rose in 
rebellion against the French and the Island was subsequently blockaded by 
the British Fleet, aided by the Maltese, from 1798 to 1800, and with the free 
will of the Maltese was finally annexed to the British Crown by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1814. It is one of the most important ports of call 
in the world, and is the base and resort for repair and refitment of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Constitution-— Under the Malta Constitution Letters Patent, 1921, 
there is an elected Legislature to control local affairs, consisting of a Senate 
(partly nominated) of 17 members, and a Legislative Assembly of 32 elected 
members. Elections are on a proportional representation basis. 

Certain matters, including control of Naval, Military and Air Forces 
Imperial interests, external trade, coinage, emigration, treaties, and relations 
with foreign States, are styled 'Reserved Matters,’ and are under the Con- 
stitution dealt with by the Imperial side of the dyarchy, namely by the 
Governor, assisted by the Nominated Council. The Nominated' Conncil 
consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Legal Adviser, and a senior officer 
of the Navy, Army and Air Force. 

The Executive Council consists of the Governor sitting with the Ministry 
There is also a Privy Council, consisting of the Governor and the Executive 
and the Nominated Councils sitting jointh’’. 
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Respoiisible Government, which was suspended between 1930 and 1932, 
was again suspended in November, 1933. 

The English language, as the official language of the British Empire, and 
the Italian language, as the established language of record of the Courts of 
Law, are the official languages of Malta. The English language is the 
official language of administration, and all official records and public docu- 
ments and all notices of general public importance or interest issued by the 
Malta Government are in that language, without prejudice, however, to the 
use of Italian as a second official language of administration accompanying 
the British text in such records, documents and notices in so far as ma}' be 
found desirable and convenient. Both languages are recognized as eqnal 
languages of culture in the University and in secondary schools as subjects 
of study. The Maltese language is the language of general intercourse in 
the Islands, and Englisli and Maltese are the only languages that may be 
taught in elementary schools. Maltese is one of the languages recognized 
in Parliament and in the Courta of Law. 

Area and Population. — Malta is 17 miles long; area, 95 square 
miles ; and the neighbouring island, Gozo, 26 square miles ; total area 
(with Comino), 122 square miles. Population, Census April 26, 1931, 
241,621; civil population on December 31, 1932, 248,062. Births, 1932, 
7,959 ; deaths, 5,152 ; number of marriages, 1,560. Chief town and port, 
Valletta. . 

Education. — 157 public schools, with 29,799 pupils at the begin- 
ning of the scholastic year, 1932-33 ; a imiversity with 153 students ; 
a Government high school for boys with 530 students ; 2 Government 
secondary schools, one for boys with 57 pupils, and one for girls with 
220 pupils ; and 1 junior technical school. E.xpendimre on elementary 
education,', 1932-33, 105,2367. ; secondary, 11,6417. ; university, 9,5427. 
There are about 43 private schools, of which 12 are State aided, with 
about 3,624 pupils. 

Justice- — In 1930-31, 970 persons were committed to prison; 79- 
persons were convicted of serious crime and 23,605 summarily. Police 
numbered 671 officers and men and 22 reserve constables on March 31, 1932. 

Defence. — The strength of the regular British troops is 3,000 all ranbs. 
There are in addition the Royal Malta Artillery, 3 heavy batteries ; the 
Royal Engineers Militia, Malta Division, 1 company ; the King’s Own Malta 
Regiment, 1 battalion. 


Finance- — The revenue and expenditure in 5 years were : — 


- : 

192S-29 : 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-33 ; 

i 1932-33 

Revenue . . I 

Expenditure . j 

£ ! 
875,147 : 
821,252 i 

£ 

932,097 

930,113 

£ 

939,993 

997,272 

£ 

971,313 ' 
967,189 ' 

£ 

966,048 

979,972 


Chief sources of revenue (1932-33) : Customs, 505,2457. ; succession and 
donation duties, 26,8857. ; stamp duties, 3,0517. ; fees of office and reim- 
bursements, 37,2757. ; rents, 51,0667.; Post Office, 31,2377. ; water service, 
47,6277. ; electric lighting, 101,1437. ; interest, 35,3317. ; Lotto receipts, 
41,5777. Chiefhrauchesof expenditure, 1932-33 ; Justice, 130,3337. ; public 
instruction, 153,8587. ; public health and charitable institutions, 176,4897. ; 
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industry and commerce, 27,384^. ; posts, 36,2497. ; agriculture and fisheries 
18,6897.; public works, water and electricity and telephones, 111,9477. ; public 
works annually recurrent, 105,6467. ; public works and water and electricity 
works extraordinary, 94,3907. ; pensions, 69,7047. Savings bank, March 
31, 1933, had 12,135 depositors, and deposits, 1,168,0987. 

Production. — Chief products : wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, 
cumin, vegetables, tomatoes, forages, grapes and other fruits, cotton. 
Total value of agricultural produce 1932-33, 609,7857. Area cultivated 
(1932-33), 43,058 acres in about 11,000 holdings, on leases of 4 to 8 years. 
Cotton is grown (66 acres in 1932-33 ; production, 16,325 lbs.). Manu- 
factures : lace, cotton, filigree, beer and cigarettes. Chief industry, farming ; 
on 31st December, 1932, horses, mules and asses numbered 10,487 ; homed 
cattle, 4,129 ; sheep, 20,008 ; goats, 28,856. The fishing industry occupied 
about 780 boats and about 3,500 persons in 1931-32. The catch was 9,982 


cwt., valued at 34 

2857. 





Commerce.— 

Imports and exports for five years 



- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


& 

£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

Imports 1 . 

3,999,109 

4,041,926 

3,836,260 

3.714,530 

3,308,191 

Exports 1 . 

556,903 

585,870 

482,932 

499.055 

359,294 


1 Including bullion and specie. 


Transhipment trade is excluded. Principal imports, 1932 : wheat, 
195,6347. ; petrol spirit, 166,1937. ; coal, 82,9667. ; flour and semola, 
119,9207.; sugar, 59,3777. ; textiles, 369,3077.; metals and manufactures 
thereof, 140,0857. ; cattle foods, 331,5237. ; wines, 85,5307. ; petroleum, 
116,9237. Principal exports (local) : potatoes, 105,0547. ; cigarettes, 
8,6967. ; onions, 14,4557.; hides and skins, 13,2787.; cumin seed, 7,7977. ; 
old metals, 4,3207. 

Of the total imports in 1932, 940,5547. came from the U.K., 228,4417. 
from British possessions, and 2,139,1967. from foreign countries. Of the 
total exports, 30,4687. went to U.K. and 9,9717. to the Colonies. 

Vessels entered, 1932, 2,324 of 3,707,301 tons, including 750 British of 
1,919,433 tons. Belonging to the port of Valletta on December 31, 1932, were 
9 sailing vessels of a gross tonnage of 602, 17 steamers of 5,290 tons gross 
and 9 motor vessels of 302 tons gross. 

CommiUlications, &C. — Telephones, 785 miles of wire. The 
Post-office traffic in 1932-33 was : Inland letters and postcards, 1,414,648; 
newspapers, &c., 1,072,318; foreign correspondence, received, letters and 
postcards, 1,507,490; newspapers, &c., 836,004; dispatched, letters and 
postcards, 2,803,051 ; newspapers, Ac., 146,133; piarcels, received 54.907 ; 
dispatched S,S09. 

Money. — British coins and British Treasury currency notes and Bank of 
England notes are the legal tender. The amount of liritish Treasury currency 
notes and Bank of England notes in circulation on March 31, 1933 was 
roughly estimated at approximately 650,0007. There is a very small ’issue 
of notes of the Auglo-Maltese Bank and the Banco di Malta” ; but as the 
Banks are not under statutory control and do not publish balance sheet the 
amount of the note circulation is not known. 

Agency -General in London. Officer in Charge.— Colonel F. Agius. 
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Blue Book. Annual, Government Printing Office. Malta. 

Papers Relating to the New Constitution of Malta. [Cmd. 1321.] London, 1921. 
Bartolo (A.), The Sovereignty of Malta and the Nature of its Title. Malta, 19<)9. 

Boyg (J ), Cultivation and Diseases of Fruit Trees in the Maltese Islands. Malta, 1922. 
Descriptive Flora ot the Maltese Islands. Malta, 1927. 

Despott (G.), The Ornithologv of Malta. London, 1917. — The Ichthyoiogj- of Malta. 
Malta, 1919. 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar: Historical and Descriptive, &c. 
London, 1915. 

Mi/ffud (A.), Kniiiiit!' Hos]>itaIlers of the Ven. Tongue of England in Malta. Malta, 1914. 
Muscat (G.), General Guide to Malta and Goz*'. Malta. l‘»33 
Porter (W. A History of the Knights of Malta. London, 1S83. 

Schermtrhorn (E. W.), Malta of The Knights. London, 1929. 

( P.), Malta and Me. London. 1920. 

Scicluna (H. P.), Documents relating to the B'rench Oceupatirin of MaUa. Malta, 1923. 
— The Archives of the Older of St. John of Jerusalem and of 3Ialta. Malta, 1912. 

Zonihtit (Til.), Malta. The Islands and their Historj’. Malta, 192G. 


ASIA. 


ADEN, PEEIM, SOKOTRA. AKD KURIA MIJRIA ISLANDS. 

Aden is a volcanic peninsula on the Arabian coast, about 100 miles east of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, It forms an important bunkering station on the highway to 
the East, and is fortified. The settlement includes Little Aden, a peninsula 
very similar to Aden itself, and the settlement and town of Shaikh Othman 
on the mainland, with the villages of Imad and Hiswa. 

Aden has been separated from the Bombay Presidency and formed into a 
separate province nnder a Chief Commissioner under the direct control of 
the Government of India from April 1, 1932. The separation of Aden from 
India is under consideration. 

Area 75 square miles ; including the Protectorate and the Hadhramaut 
about 42,000 square miles ; of Perim, 5 square miles. Population of Aden 
and Perim in 1931, 48,338 (29,358 males and 18,930 females), against 
54,923 in 1921. 

The only Government revenue is from duties on liquor, opium, and salt, 
and from income tax, court fees and judicial fines ; local taxes go to the 
Aden Settlement Fund. There is a Port Trust. The total receipts during 
the year 1932-33 amounted to Ks. 9,31,908, and the expenditure to 
Rs. 4,79,675. Imports (1932-33), by sea, Rs. 4,99,83,537 ; by land, 
Es. 10,23,074 ; treasure (sea and land), Rs. 36,58,965; total imports, 
Rs. 5,46,65,576 (total, 1931-32, Ks. 5.62,94,814). Chief imports: Fueloil, 
petrol, kerosene, cotton piece goods, grains, gum.s, hides and skins, tobacco, 
coal, coffee, sugar, fruits, vegetables and other provisions. Exports, by sea, 
Es. 3,03,6D,3io ; by land, Ks. 4.98,580 : treasure (sea and land), 
Rs. 36,07,757; total exports, Rs. 3,47,72,647 ttotal, 1931-02, Rs. 3.76,62,829). 
Chief exports ; Salt, coffee, gums, hides and skins, cotton goods, tobacco, 
grams, sugar and other provisions. These statistics are exclusive of government 
stores and treasure. In 1932-33, 1,461 merchant vessels of 6,092,187 tons 
(net) entered the port of Aden, of which 788 were Biiti'-h ; in the same year 
1,194 country (local) craft of 37,409 tons entered. At Perim 273 vessels 
entered, of which 9 were Government vessels. Aden itself produces little, 
its chief industries being the manufacture of salt and cigarettes, and building 
of dhows. The trade is largely a transhipment. There is a branch of the 

E 
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National Bank of India, Limited, and there is also one firm of pzivate 
bankers. 

Aden Protectorate (area about 42,000 square miles) comprises the 
territories and dependencies of the hinterland Chiefs who are in treaty 
relations with His Majesty’s Gorernment. In April, 1905, after demarca- 
tion of the frontier, Turkish and British Commissioners signed an agree- 
ment that determined the boundary between the Aden Protectorate and 
the (then) Turkish Yemen, from Sheikh Murad, opposite Perim Island, to 
Bana river, and thence north-east to the Great Desert (Riib’ al Khali). 
This frontier is still in efiect the boundary of the Aden Pirpteetorate from 
the territories of the Imam Yehya bin Muhammad Hamid ud Din, of 
Sanaa’, who after the Great tVai succeeded the Turks in the governance of 
their possession in the Yemen. The eastern limit of the Aden Protectorate 
is the boundary between Oman and the territories of the Sultan of Qishn, 
who is also Sultan of Sokotra Island, which lies off Cape Gnardafni on the 
African coast. Sokotra is 1,400 square miles in extent, population said to 
he about 12,000, mostly pastoral inland, fishing oa the coast. Religion 
formerly Christian, but Moslem since the end of the seventeenth century. 
Chief product.s, dates and vaiiou.s gums ; slieep, cattle (hump-less) and goats 
are plentiful ; butter i.s exported. The Sultan entered into protectorate 
treaty relations with His Majesty’s Government in 1886. Principal village, 
Tamarida. 

The Aden Protectorate, which is not directly administered, is under the 
control of the Resident and Commander-in-Chief, Aden, on behalf of the 
Colonial Office. 

Chief Commissioner and Resident and Commander-in-Chief. — Lieut.- 
Colonel B. R. Reilly, C.I.E., O.B.E. Appointed April 18, 1931. 

The Kuria Muria islands, wliich were formerly attaclied to Aden, were 
transferred to the control of the Persian Gnlf Residency in 1931. 

The island of Kamaran in the Red Sea, about 200 miles north of Perim, 
was taken by the British from the Turks in 1915, and is administered by 
the Government of India through a Civil Administrator under the control 
of the Chief Commissioner of Aden. It has an aiea of 22 square miles and 
a population of about 2,200. A Quarantine station for pilgrims travelling 
to Mecca from the East is maintained on the island under the joint control 
of the Government of India and the Government of the Dutch East Indies. 

Ciinl Administrator . — Captain G. V. IVickham. 


Keferences. 

(*'•). Erne Kolonialgeographisehe und Kelonialpolitische Stadie. Grossenhain, 
Bent (,3. Th. and Mrs.), Sonthcrn AraWa. London, 1900. 

Forhes (H. O,), The A'at rra! History of Sokotra and Abd-el-Knri. Livcrimol 1903 
Jpicoh (H. F.) Perfumes of Araby. London. 1915.— Kinc.s of Arabia. London ig-ai 
Aonsmac (F.), Geologic der Inseln Sokotra, Semha, &c. Vif-nna 190" ' 

1900 IC, F.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nd. ed'.’vol. 1. London, 


BAHRAIN ISLANDS. 

The Bahrain islands foim an archipelago in the Persian Gulf 20 miles 
off al Hasa on the A.rabian c^ast. Bahrain, the largest i-iand, is 27 miles 
long and 10 miles wide. About a twentieth part of its area is cultivated. 
Other islands are Miihanaq, to the north-east of Bahrain, 4 miles long and 
i mile wide ; Sitra, to the east, 3 miles long and 1 mile wide ; Nebi Saleh 
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about 2 miles in circumference, and several uninbabited islets. The 
islands are low lying, the highest ground being a hill in the centre of 
Bahrain 400 feet high. 

The Ruling Family, the A1 Khalifa, came originally from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kuwait and occupied Bahrain, which was then in the hands 
of the Persians, in 1782. The present chief. Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al 
Khalifa, C.S.I., became the Ruling Shaikh on December 9, 1932. The Ruler 
is in treaty relations with the Government of India, which is represented by 
a Political Agent. 

The total population is estimated at about 120,000, of which three- 
quarters are the original inhabitants of the islantl.s, of the Shia sect, the 
remainder, including the Ruling Family, being Sunnis. The Sunnis live 
mainly in the towns of Manama and Muharraq. There is a wealthy 
Persian community in Manama and a number of Indian merchants. 

Manama, the cajiital and commercial centre, extends for li miles along 
the shore. Manama contains two hospitals, schools, a branch ot the Eastern 
Bank, Post Office, wireless station, and the official residence of the Ruler. 
Wide roads connect the various quarters of the town. There is a municipal 
council in Manama and also in the town of Muharraq, on the adjacent island. 
The two islands are connected by a service of motor launches, which also 
ply to the mainland. The population of Manama is about 2.5,000 and that 
of Muharraq is about the same. There is a community of some 25 Europeans 
in Manama, including members of the (American) Dutch Reformed Church 
Mission. Water in the two towns is supplied by artesian wells and nearly 
200 fresh-water springs on the various islands are used for irrigation. Motor 
traffic is in use and roads exist between the towns and villages, which number 
about 100. An electric power station has been installed at Manama; the 
power is carried over on a causeway to Muharraq. 

In the centre of Bahrain island there aie many thousands of ancient 
tumuli whose origin is still uncertain. 

Bahrain i.s the centre of the famous pearl fishiug industry of the Persian 
Gulf. Over 500 boats and 15,000 divers from Bahrain are engaged in fishing 
during four months of the summer. During the season B^rain is visited 
by numerous arab and continental pearl buyers from Europe. In 1932 
oil was discovered in Bahrain by an American Company who held a con- 
cession from the Shaikh of Babraiu. Tlie Bahrain Petroleum Comjiany, 
which holds this concession, is a branch of the St iiidard Oil Company of New 
York. Other industries are : boat-building, manufacture of sailcloth and 
reed mats, date cultivation and breeding of particularly fine white donkeys. 

The greater part of the trade of Nejd and Hasa parses through Bahrain. 
The revenue of the State is obtained from a duty of 5 per cent, on general 
merchandise : 10 to 15 per cent, is levied on certain luxury articles including 
carpets, cycles, electrical goods, motor cars, boots and shoes and tobacco. 

In 1932-33, the total imports amounted to Rs. 97 72,360 ; and exports to 
Rs. 60,94,210. The chief imports were: rice, Rs. 1,733,530 ; sugar, 
Rs. 419,930 ; leaf sugar, Rs. 203,320; coffee, Rs. 414,960 ; tea, Rs. 165,700 ; 
ghee, Rs 100,440; piece goods, Rs. 2,122,540. The chief exports were : 
rice, Rs. 698,960: wheat, Rs. 9.480 ; wheat flour, Rs. 22,080 ; sugar, 
Rs. 291,120 ; loaf sugar, Rs. 138,810 ; coffee, Rs 256,190 ; tea, Rs. 116 340 ; 
ghee. Rs. 15,6:30 ; pearls. Rs. 537.560 ; piece goods, Rs. 865,830. 

There is a weekly mail service (B.I.S.N.C. Slow Guif) from and to India, 
Persia and Iraq, ami Imperial Airways East and West bound aeroplanes call 
every^ Timrsday. Import of arms and ammunitioir is subject to special 
permission. 

The principal coins in use are Indian rupees, but Au3tri.''n (Maria 
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Theresa) dollars (worth Is. llfZ.) and Turkish liras (worth about 18s.) are 
current. The measures employed are : dhara (= 19 inches). The weights 
are : roha (4 lbs.), maund (56 lbs.) and rufFa (560 lbs.). 

Political Besident, Persian Gulf.— The Hon. Lieut.-Col. T. C. W. 
Fmcle, C.B.E. 

Political Agent at Bahrain . — Lient.-Col. Gordon Loch. 

Financial Adviser to the Bahrain Gocernment.^Q, Dalrymple Belgrare. 


Eeferences. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual series. London. 

Bent (J. Th.), The Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gnlf. Proc. R. G. Soc. (N.8. 
xii. 1). London, 1S90. 

(8. M.), Arabia : The Cradle of Islam- Edinburgh and London, 1900. 


BORNEO (BRITISH). 

British North Borneo. — Governor . — A. F. Richards, C.M.G. (March, 
1930). 

British North Borneo occupies the northern part of the island of Borneo. 
The interior is mountainous, Mount Kinabalu being 13,455 feet high. 

Area, about 31,106 square miles, with a coast-line of over 900 miles. 
Population (1931 census) 270,223, consisting mainly of Mohammedan 
settlers on the coast and aboriginal tribe.s inland. The Europeans 
numbered 340; Eurasians, 236; Chinese, 47,799 ; natives of Malay Archi- 
pelago, 11,494. The number of natives of Borneo was 205,218. The moat 
numerous are the Dusuns, 97,862 ; the Bajaus, 31,640 ; and the Mumts, 
14,959. Chief towns, Sandakan (population 13,826), on the east coast, 
and .Tesselton, on the west coast. 

The territory is under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo 
Company, being held under grants from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu 
(Royal Charter in 1881). It is administered by a Governor (appointed 
with the approval of the Secretary of State) in Borneo, and a Court 
of Directors in London, appointed under the Charter. On May 12, 1888, 
the British Government proclaimed a formal protectorate over the State 
of North Borneo. In 1898 certain border lands were acquired from the 
Sultan of Brunei, and more recently certain inland territories have been 
occupied. For administrative purpioses the whole country is divided into 
four Residencies, which are sub-divided into Districts. In December 1904, 
an area of about 200 square miles was transferred to Sarawak in exchange 
for rights over coal mines on Brunei Bay. 

There are Protestant and Catholic missions. The laws are based on the 
Indian Penal, Criminal, and Civil Procedure Coders, and local Ordinances. 
There is an Imam’s Court for Mohammedan law. Native and Indian con- 
stabulary, 500 men under Europiean officers. 
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1 Including treasure and tran-hipment trade. 
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Sources of revenue ; Opium, birds’ nests, court fees, stamp duties, 
licences, import and export duties, royalties, land sales, &c. No public 
debt. 

Most of tbe trade is carried on through Singapore and Hong Kong with 
Great Britain and the colonies. The chief products are timber, sago, rice, 
coconuts, gums, coffee, many fruits, nutmegs, cinnamon, pepper, gambier, 
gutta-percha, rubber, camphor, rattans, tapioca, sweet potatoes, and tobacco, 
coal, iron, gold, and mineral oil have been found. The exports comprise 
the products mentioned, with birds' nests, seed pearls, beche-de-mer, &c. 
Exports of leaf tobacco: 1931, 62,459f. ; 1932, 74,523Z. ; of Estate 
rubber, 1931, 159,932f. ; 1932, 81,991f. ; of timber, which is the 
greatest natural resource of the country, 1931, 355,0401. ; 1932, 283,8971. 
Merchant shipping (Men-of-war and Government vessels excluded) : 1931, 
entered 352,876 tons . cleared 348,063 tons; 1932, entered 321,111 tons; 
cleared 317,694 tons. 

A railway, 127 miles, runs from Jesselton on Gaya Bay to Melalap in the 
interior, with a branch from Beaufort to AVeston on Brunei Bay. There is 
communication by telegraphy, telephone, and wireless telegraphy. 

At Jesselton and Sandakan there are agencies of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, and the Bank of Taiwan. A State Bank has been established, with 
Head Office in Sandakan and an agency at Jesselton. 

The Government issues its own copx>er coinage (cents and half-cents) ; 
nickel coinage of 1, 2J and 5 cents, and silver coinage of 25 cents ; also 
notes of one, five, ten, and twenty-five dollars, and of 25 and 50 cents. 
Accounts are kept in dollar currency. 

Bninei. — In 1888 the neighbouring territories on the north-west coast of 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, were placed under British protection. On 
January 2, 1906, by treaty, the Sultan of Brunei handed over the general 
administration of his State to a British Resident. The present Sultan 
Ahmed Tajudin Akhazul Khairi Wad-din succeeded, at the age of eleven 
years, to the throne on the death of his father in September, 1924. The 
Pengiran Bendahara and Pengiran Pemancha were appointed Joint Regents 
daring his minority. On September 19, 1931, His Highness the Sultan 
assumed full power and the Regency terminated. The Sultan receives an 
allowance of 1,400Z. a year from State funds, and his two principal ministers 
700Z. a year each. Area about 2,500 square miles, and population, 1931 
Census, 30,135 (Europeans, 60 ; Malays and Bornean races, 26,972 ; Chinese, 
2,683 ; Indians, 377 ; others, 33). Estimated population at end of 1932 w-as 
30,590. The chief town is Brunei (pop. 10,453). The old town is built over 
c'ne water on the Brunei river, and a new town has developed on the main- 
land since 1910. There were thirteen vernacular schools in 1932, with 
794 pupils. Police force, 1932, 1 Chief Inspector, and 73 non-commissioned 
officers and men. The climate is hot and moist, with cool nights. Average 
annual rainfall is a little over 100 inches. The native industries in Brunei 
town include boat building, cloth weaving, brass foundries, and manufacture 
of silver ware. The principal products are cutch (mangrove extract), rubber, 
jelutong, and sago. Most of the interior is under jungle, comprising numerous 
kinds of serviceable timber. Oil has been found in commercial quantity at 
Seria on the coast and the field is being explored and developed. 

Revenue 1932, 42,2802. (Customs, 17,8462., monopolies, 4,9992., licences, 
2,4582. ; lands and forests, 10,4002., cession money's, 1,7732.) ; expenditure, 
39,0052. Public debt, Dec. 31, 1932, 45,3332. 

Imports, 1932, total, 283,5292.; mainly tobacco, 10,6892., piece goods. 
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8,327Z., macliinery, 93,3S3I. Exports, total, 175,6697.; including cutch, 
2',833 tons (value 22,80ii.), rubber, 658 tons (12,2387.). 

Tbe post office dealt with 107,502 articles in 1932. 

There is a central Wireless Station at Branei, and a subsidiary station at 
Labuan, which enable telegraphic communication to be maintained with 
Labnan and thence by cable with Singapore and Europe. There is also a 
Wireless Station in the Temburong District and another in the Belait 
District. 

The distance from Labuan is about 43 miles. Communication by steam 
launches from Brunei is regularly maintained. The passage between Singa- 
pore and Labuan takes about 4 days. 

Straits Settlements Currency, 1 dollar = 2s. id. 

British Mesidcnt. — T. F. Carry. M.C.S. 

Sarawak, — Area about 50,000 square miles, coa.st line 500 miles, many 
rivers navigable. The government of part of the present territory was obtained 
in 1842 by Sir James Brooke from the Sultan of Brunei. Various accessions 
were made between 1861 and 1905. Under an agreement of 1888 Sarawak is 
recognised as an independent State under the protection of Great Britain. The 
present Rajah, H.H. Sir Charles Vyner Brooke. G.C.M.G.( born September 26, 
1874) succeeded his fariter, H.H. Sir Charles Johnson Brooke, G.C.ll.G., in 
1917. Heir presumptive, Bertram Brooke (H.H. the Tuan Muda), born 
August 8, 1876. Population estimated at about 475,000, Malays, Dyaks, 
Eayans, Kenyahs, and Muruts, with Chinese and other settlers. The chief 
towns are the capital, Kuching, about 23 miles inlaud, ol the Sarawak River, 
Sibu, 60 miles up the Rejang River, which is navigable by large steamers, 
and Miri, the headquarters of the Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. At Kuching are 
Church of England and Catholic missions with schools. The revenue is 
derived chiefly from Customs, the Govt, opium monopoly, gambling, arrack 
and pawn farms, royalty on oil, land revenue, timber royalty, exemption tax 
payable by Malays, and from Dyak and Kavan revenue. The revenue in 1932 
wa's 4,210.558 dollars; expenditure, 4,277.278 dollars. Public debt, nil. 
Coal exists in large quantities, and a syndicate has been formed for developing 
the coal fields at Selantik. A considerable oil field is being developed at Miri 
and Bakong in the Barani district. Forei!;n trade, 1932 imports, 9,698,808 
dollars ; exports, 13.573,872 dollars. The chief exports (1932) included 
(in dollars) sago flour, 816,528 ; pepper, 1,422,169: plantation rubber, 
953,855; gurta jelutong, 436,903; gutta pertha, 393; cutch, 212,104; 
benzine, 2.474,357 ; kerosene, 1.035,194 ; liquid oil fuel, 1,484.442 ; crude 
oU. 963,567 ; fish, 102,920 : damir, 27,530 ; rattans, 14 033. The trade is 
mostly with Singapore. Shipping entered in the foreign trade, 1932 
754,430 tons. There is a constabulary consisting of about 900 men, 
principally Dyaks and Malays, under British army officers. Round 
Kuching are about 45 miles of roads, besides hridle paths. There are 30 
post offices. The Government offices have a telephone system extendin'^ 
over Kuching and Upner Sarawak, and there is communication by irireless 
with Singapore, &c, Tiiere are also wireless stations at Kuching, Kuchino- 
(6th mile), Miri, Sibu, Luiulu. Mukali, Si.T>anggang. Piiitulu.' Hinataiiirt 
Kapit, Limbing, Bamra, Sar.atok, Beiaugian, Tatau. Liivas and Kanowit' 
Distance from London. 5,700 miles ; transit, 25 to 30 da vs. Telegrams are 
sent by wireless from .Singapore. 

Sarawak and .Straits Settlements currency, 1 dollar = 2s. id.. 

There is a Special Commissioner for Sarawak as well as a Government 
Agent in England whose offices are at Millbank House, Westminster 
London, .S.W. 1. There is also a Sarawak Pilgrim Officer at Jeddali. 
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Books of Eeference. 

Handbook of the State of Xorth Borneo. London, 1929. 

BaTing‘Qould{^ )aiid Bampfyide{Q. AJ), History of Sarawak (1S39-190S). London, 1909. 
Gator (D.). Everyday Life among the Head-Hunters, London, 1905. 

Eose(C.), In the Heart of Borneo. * GeographicalJournal.’ vol p. 39. — The Paean 
Tribes of Borneo. London, 1912 Fifty years of Rc-mance and Research, London, 1927. 
Xatnral Man : A Record from Borneo, London, 1927. 

Krohn (W. O.), In B >rneo Jungles, London, 1927. 

Roth (H. Ling), The Natives of Sarawak and Bntish North Borneo. 2 vols. London, 1896 
St. John (Sir S.), Life of Sir Cnaries Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. London, 1879. — 
Rajah Brooke. Lonilon, 1809 

Rvtttr (0.), The Pagans of North Borneo London, 1030. 


CEYLON. 

Constitutioii and Government, &e. 

Ceylon, the ancient Taprobane (Tamraparni, the island of ' dusky 
leaves is an island in the Indian Ocean, by the south of India, lying 
between 5° 55' and 9° 50' N. lat. , and 79° 42' and 81° 53' K. long. Its area 
is 25,332 square miles. 

In 1505 the Portuguese formed settlements on the west and south, 
which were taken fr^m them about the middle of the nest century by 
the Dutch. In 1796 the British Government annexed the foreign 
settlements to the Presidency of Madras ; in 1802 Ceylon was separated 
from India and formed into a Crown colony. 

According to the terms of the Constitution established in 1833, modi- 
fied on various occasions, and now embodied in the Order in Council dated 
March 20, 1931, the administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by 
a State Council which deals with administrative as well as legislative matters 
and therefore sits in executive as well as legislative session ; the control of 
departments is decentralised and the old Colonial Secretariat is replaced by 
groups of departments in oliarge of ten Ministers, of whom seven are elected 
members of the Council, the remaining three, called Officers of State, being 
the Chief (formerly Colonial) Secretary, tiie Legal Secretary, ^ and the 
Financial Secretary. In the administration of his departments each of the 
seven elected Ministers is associated with a Standing Executive Committee 
ot the State Council ; communal representation has been abolished ; and the 
territorial franchise, whii h was limited to adtilt males possessing oertaiu 
literary and property qualifications, has been extended — subject to certain, 
specified qualifications — to adults of both sexes. The State Council is now 
composed of 46 niembers elected on a territorial basis, with 8 Nominated 
Unofficial Members, and tlie 3 Officers cf State. Of tiie 50 electoral districts 
the 4 in Jatlha Revenue District remain unreptresented, as no candidates 
came forward lor election. 

Governor . — Sir Reginald Edward Stuhbs, G.C.M.G. (appointed October 7, 
1933). Salary 8,0001. (including entertainment allowance of l,500i'.). 

Colonial Secretary . — Sir F. G. Ttwrell, K.B.E., C.M.G. 

For purposes of general administration, the island is liivided into nine 
provinces, presided over iy Government Agents, with assistants and subor- 
dinate headmen. There are three nmnicipalitie.s, wiih twenty-seven Urb.m 
District Councils and one local board, mainly for .sanitary purposes. 

■ Attorney-Genera], until a Legal Secretary is apnonitet (Article 6 of the Order 

m Council). j ei r 
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Area and Population. 

The population of Ceylon (ezelnsive of the military and the shipping) at 
the partial Census held on February 26, 1931, showed an increase of 18 -0 
per cent, since 1921. The distribution by Provinces, and the average 
number of persons per square mile in each Province, are shown in the 
following table : — 


Provinces 

I 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

Population, 1931 

Provinces 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

Populatiou. 1931 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

Total 

Western ' 

1,432 

1,445,034 

1.009 

Uva .... 

3,277 

303,243 , 93 

Central 

2,290 

953, 3SS 

410 

; Sabaragamnwa 

1,892 

578,368 306 

Southern 

2,1-10 

771,204 

359 




Northern 

3,420 

398,874 

111 

Total . . 

25.332 

5,306,863 j 20S 

Eastern 

3,S40 

212,421 

55 




North 




' Military . . 

— 

1,3S7 1 — 

Western ^ 

3,019 

546,966 

181 

Shipping . . 

— 

4,290 ; — 

North 1 




Miscellaneous 

— 

s - 

Central ' 

4,009 

97,365 

24 



1 

1 




Grand Total. 

— 

5,312,648 1 — 


The population on the principal estates, mainly consisting of immigrant 
Tamils from Southern India, numbered, at the census of 1931, 790,376, and 
formed 14 "9 per cent, of the total population. The Indian Tamils on 
estates numbered 692,540. 

Marriages registered, 1932, 25,317*; births registered, 199,370 (101,529 
males and 97,841 females) ; deaths registered, 110,650 (55,941 males and 
54,709 females). 

The urban population is 13 '2 per cent, of the total population. The 
principal towns and their population (exclusive of the military, shipping, 
and estates), according to the census of 1931, are : — Colombo, 284,156 ; Galle, 
38,424 ; Jaffna, 45,708 ; Kandy, 36,541. 

Religion and Education. 

At the census of 1921 the numbers of adherents to the principal 
religions were ; — Bnddhi-sts, 2,769,805 ; Hindus, 982,073 ; Muslims, 
302,632 ; Christians, 443,400, exclusive of the military and the shipping. 

Buddhism was introduced from India in the third century b.c., and is 
still the religion of the majority of the inhabitants, especially in the 
southern part of the island. It is (unlike Buddhism in Tibet, China, and 
Japan) materialistic and atheistic, and in popular usage has a large admixture 
of the doctrines and practices of popular Hinduism and of the aboriginal 
wild tribes. 

Education is free in vernacular schools, but fees are charged in Eno-lish 
schools. ” 

The number of vernacular schools in 1932 was ; Government schools, 
1,440 (attendance, 145,410 boys and 71,720 girls); Aided schools, 2,214 
(attendance, 159,936 boys and 118,-333 girls) ; Unaided schools, 1,040 
(attendance, 23,124 boys and 10,576 girls). There were also 349 English 
and Bilingual schools, attended by 57,634 boys and 19,539 girls. 

The total sum spent by Government on vernacular education in 1931-32 
was 8,360,971 rupees. 

The Royal College and the Government Training College with the 
English school attached to it are Government institutions. The other 
English schools are grant-in-aid schools ; the total grants to which in 
^ This Ls eselusive of Miislini marriages, which are seldom registered. 
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1931-32 amounted to 2,000,670 rupees. A University College opened in 
January, 1921, has (1931—32) -355 students on the roll. Technical 
education is given in the ‘ Technical Schools ’ (408 students in 1932). 
There are 75 industrial schools. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. 

The law is Roman-Dutch, modined by colonial ordinances. Kandyan 
Law is to a certain extent in force in the Kandyan Provinces, and special 
systems of personal law are recognised for the Muslim community, and for 
the Tamils of the Jalfna District. The criniiuai law has been codified on 
the principle of the Indian Penal Code. There are a Supreme Court, police 
courts and courts of requests, and district courts, intermediate between the 
latter and the Supreme Court. Village councils deal with petty offences. 
In 1932 the number of cases instituted in the police courts and municipal 
magistrates’ courts was 142,446. Offences against the Penal Code dealt with 
during the year 1932 numbered 20,463 ; of these, the number disposed of 
by the courts as true eases was 13,737, and the convictions 5,413^ ; 23,229 
convicted persons were sent to prison. Police force, December 31, 1932, 
3,119 of all ranks. 

There is no poor law, though a few old jiersons receive a charitable allow- 
ance from the Government varying from Re. 1 to PiS. 12'50 each per 
mensem. 

Finance. 

15 rnpees=£l. 


Financial , 
Yeaisl 1 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

! Financial { 
' Yerrsl 

1 

1 1 

1 Revenue - 

Expenditure^^ 

1926- 27 ' 

1927- 28 i 

1928- 29 i 

£ 

8,623,928 

8,942,330 

7,187,885 

£ 

8,211,460 

10,140,480 

8,393,0b9 

•i 

• 1929-30 
i’ 1930-31 1 
; 1931-32 

i 

1 £ 

1 7.395,124 

i 6,784, £04 

1 5,656,214 

£ 

7,358,568 

6.706,102 

6,470,405 


t 12 months ended September 30. 

■ Exclusive of Railway Revenue, which amounted to l,976,712i, in 1929-30 ; to 
1.63S.292i. in 1930-31 : ami to l,40S.2?0i. m 1931-32. 

* Exclusive of Raiiwav Expenditure, which amounted to l,524,0SSi. in 1929-30; to 
1, 100,6-3;, in 1930-31 ; and to 1,372.5101. in 1931-32. 

The estimated revenue for 1932—33 amounted to Rs. 102,651,679 and 
C-tpenditure, Rs 95,000,000 : and lor 1933-34. estimated revenue amounted 
to Rs. 90,080,000, and expenditure, Rs. 96,000,000. 

The principal sources ot revenue in 1931-32; Customs, 2, 836,715i. ; 
port, harbour, wharf, warehouse, and other dues, 362,9481. ; arrack, mm and 
toddy licences, 444,1137. ; stamps, 144,2107. ; estate duties, 86,6057. ; salt, 
135,272?.; and land sales, 26,417?. 

The principal items ot exjieuditure in 1931-32 : Military expenditure, 
132,249?. ; pensions and retired aib-wances, 653,917?. ; interest and sinking 
fund on loans, 823,478?. ; po.st and telegraph, 447,771?. ; department of 
medical and sanitary services, 653,702?. ; education, 835,783?. ; on public 
works (annually recurrent), 32-3,347?. 

The net public debt on September 30, 1932, incurred entirely for 
public works, was 15,733,468?. sterling and 3,000,000 rupees. There 
were accumulated sinking funds for their redemption amounting to 
6,244,814?. and Rs. 2,267,881 respectively. 

^ For cognizable offences exclusive of theft cases under Rs. 20 and simple assault 
cases. 
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Defeaee. 

In normal times Ceylon pays three-fourths of the cost of the Imperial 
garrison. The regular troops consist of detachments of engineers and 
artillery, strength all ranks 256. The Ceylon Defence Force comprises 
2 squadrons mounted rilles, 2 companies garrison ariillery, 2 companies 
engineers, 8 companies infantry and supply and medical serrices ; strength 
all ranks 3,100. 

Production and Industry. 

The area of the Island is 16,212,400 acres, of which it is estimated that 
about 3,300,000 acre; are under cnliivation, arid about 456,000 acres pasture 
land. The approximate areas under the principal products in 1 932 were : 
paddy, 850,000 acres ; other giain. 105,000 acres : cacao, 34,000 acres ; 
cinnamon, 26, 000 acres : tea, 457,000 acres: coconuts, 1,100,000 acres; rubber, 

534.000 acres. In 1932, the exports ot tea were 253 million lbs., of which 
172 million lbs. were sent to the United Kingdom aod 16 million lbs. to 
the O.S.A. The exports of desiccated coconuts were 599,000 cwts., copra, 

914.000 cwts., and coconut-oil, 1,025,000 cwts. In the same year,lll,242,006 

lbs. of rubber were exported, of which 14,527,000 lb-, went to the United 
Kingdom and 65,314,000 lbs. to the United States of Am-rica. In 1932, 
9,159 acres of crown land were granted and sold by the ReTeime Officers. 
The live stock in 1932 was reported to amount to 1,200 .horses, 1,580,000 
horned cattle, 57,000 sheep, 32,000 swine, and 204,000 goats. There 
is a Government Dairy, posse.ssing over 300 head of cattle. There were 
22 plumbago mines reported to l.e working at end of 1932. The exports of 
plumbago in 1932 were 122,009 cwts. Other minerals, such as gold, thorium, 
and monazite, exist, but, except the last-named, so far have not been found 
in quantities of commercial importance. There are some hundreds of 
small-gem quariies, from which sapjihires, rubies, moonstones, catseyea, 
and other gems are obtained. Ceylonese manufactures, which are at present 
of very minor importance, are weaving, basket work, tortoise-shell boxes, 
&c., earthenwares, jewellery, metal work, lacquer work, carving, &c. 
Manufactures on any large scale are confined to the prociucts of agriculture, 
such as the production of coconut oil. In 1932 there were abouf 1,900 tea 
and rubber factories, mills, Ac,, 1,200 cardamoms, cinnamon, citronella, 
coconut, fibre, oil, Ac., factories, 20 saw mills, and 70 aerated water, ice’ 
Ac., factories. ’ 

Commerce. 

The values of the imports and exports for six vears are given in the 
following table (Rate of Conversion : 11 . = Es. 15) 


Years j 

Imports 1 

1 Exports 1 

' Tears j 

r 

£ 

; " £ 

1 ’ i 

192S 1 

27,474.643 

26,171,332 

1931 ! 

192^ 1 

28.619 oS8 

27.15'. 1<7 

l'-32 ' 

1930 i 

21.623,763 

20,078,078 

. 1933 • 


Importal 

£ 

15,21-^n7S 

13,09!,171 

ll.bfiO.iOO 


15.113,816 
11, '53, (^79 
12,007,400 


1 IiiciU'ling Lur.ion and specte 

Principal export.s in 1932 : Cacao, 146,1577.: cinnamon. 66,19-37.; coir 
>and manufactures) : c.^ra, 552.2567. ; coconut oil. 935,0077. ; 

tea, t,D9 4,6j. ; plumbago, 6s, 2197. ; coconuts, fresh, 75 7037 • coconuts 

93,3217.; rubber, 882,1807'. ; citronella 

Principal imports in 19-32: Cotton manufactures, 997,2937.; rice and 
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paddy (in the husk and not in the husk), 3,456,4711.; coal and coke, 
453,9197. ; spirits (brandy, gin, and whisky), 89,2767. ; sugar (refined, 
unrefined, and jaggery), 416,.361i. ; manures, 408,0047. ; bullion and specie, 
21,2517. 

In 1933 (British Board of Trade Returns) the value of tea imported into 
the United Kiug-iom from Cevlon was 8,126,4827. (quantity, 148,166,864 lbs. ). 
in 1932, 9,3.36,0767. (172,016.834 lbs.). Among the imports Irom Ceylon in 
1932 were: rubber, 129,8237. (12,047,400 lbs.); coconut oil (unrefined) 
166,9807. ; coconut, desiccated, 349,1057. The principal exports of United 
Kingdom to Ceylon in 1932 were: cotton piece goods, 332,6587.; iron 
an'i steel good.=, 229,8457. ; machinery, 195,6837. Total imports into United 
Kiiigdom, 1933, 9,103,377 ; 1932, 10,319,7527.; total exports of British 
produce to Ceylon, 1933, 2,129,752, 1932, 2,485,3317. 

Shipping and Communications. 

Shipping entered and cleared, 1932, 22,721,202 tons (British 13,576,196 
tons); 1931, 24,029,893 tons (British 13,994,651 tons). On December 31, 
1932, 130 sailing vessels of 9,938 tons, 1 motor vessel of 18 tons, and 9 
steamers of S45 tons net remained on the ships' registers of the ports in 
Ceylon. 

951 miles of railway were open at the end of 1932, and several new 
lines have been surveyed. 

On December 31, 1932, there were 839 ofiSees of various classes open for 
postal business ; money order offices, 397 ; telegraph offices, 261 ; letters, 
po.steards, and printed matter, samples, ic., passed through the post office, 
85,580,100 (exclusive of parcels, 891,545); 13,017 miles of telegraph wire; 
telegram.9 dealt with, 1,624,272. 

Money and Credit. 

Twelve banks have establishments in Ceylon ; the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ltd., the Imperial Bank of India, the National Bank of India, Ltd., 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, the Eastern Bank, Ltd., the P. & 0. Banking 
Corporation, Ltd., Thos. Cook & Son (Bankers), Ltd., the Indian Bank, 
Ltd., the Calicut Bank, Ltd., the Bank of Uva, Ltd., and the Hatton Bank 
and Agency Co. The Ceylon Savings Bank on December 31, 1932, had 
59,589 depo.sitors, and deiio.sits amounting to R.s. 8,738,593 : and the Post 
Office Savings Banks 344,633 depositors, and deposits, Rs. 12,094,903. 

Ihe weights and measures of Ceylon are the same as those of the United 
Kingilom. The cuiTenoy consists of: — Copper: Ceylon 1-cent and 4— cent 
pieces, 6J cents being equivalent to lf7. English. Nickel : Ceylon 5-cent 
piece. Silver: Indian rupee (=100 cents), equivalent to Is. 4f7. ; and 
Ceylon .50— <;er.t, 2.5-cent, and 10— cent pieces. Cevlon Goveinment cnrrenev 
notes of Rs. 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 10, 5, 2, and 1.' On December 31, 1931, 
the value of currency notes in circulation was Rs. 41,837,000. 


Dependency. 

The Maldive Islands, 400 miles south-west of Ceylon, are governed by 
an elected .Sultan, the Sultan Sliamsiideen Lskander, who resides in the 
island of Male, and pays a yearly tribute to the Ceylon Government. The 
old absolute monarchy was abolished in 1932, and a new Constitution, based 
on the Ceylon“se experimental Constitution, was introduceii. Next to the 
Sultan is the first Wazir, or Prime Minister, then the Fadiyaru or Kazi 
(Chief Judge), and 6 Kilegefanus or Councillors, and besides them 6 Wazirs 
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or Ministers of State. The Maldives are a group of 13 coral islets (atols), 
richly clothed with coconut palms, and yielding millet, fruit, and edible 
nuts. Population over 79,000 Muslims at the 1931 census. The people 
are civilised, and are great navigators and traders. 

Books of Beference concerning Ceylon. 

Administration Reports of Ceylon. Annual. 

Blue Book of Ceylon. Annual. 

Annual General Report on the Economic. Social, and General Conditions of the 
I'sland. 

Census Publications from ISTl. Decennial. 

Ceylon Sessional Papers. Annual. 

Correspondence relating to the Revision of the Constitution of Celyon. Cmd. 1906 of 
1923. and Cmd. 2062 of 1924. London. Report of the Special Commission on the Con- 
stitution. London, 192S. 

The Handbook of Commercial and General Information for Cevion. Compiled by 
L. J. B. Turner, M.A., C.C.S. Colombo. 1926. 

The OflScial Handbook. Compiled by the British Empire Exhibition Handbook Sub- 
committee, 1924. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Statistics of Ceylon ; in ‘Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and other Possessions of 
the United Kingdom.’ Annual. Loudon. 

‘Times of Ceylon’ Green Book. Annual. 

‘ Morning Leader’ Year Book. Annual. 

Bassett (R. H.), Romantic Ceylon. London, 1029. 

5urroi4's (S. M.), The ‘Buried Cities of Ceylon: a Guide-book to Anuradhapura, &c., 
London. 

Furgvson s Ceylon Direct«>ry. Annual. 

<5ardtner(J. 8,), TheFanna and Geography of the Maidive and Laccadive Archipelagoes, 
2vol3, Cambridge, 1901-1905. 

Gibsoti (A,), Ceylon. Loudon, 1920. 

a.). Ceylon Under Rule. London. 1933. 

Mitton (G. E.), Tlie Lost Cities of Ceylon. London, 1916. 

Plate's Ceylon, 1024. 

Rettit (C.), Things Seen in Ceylon. London, 1920. 

Spittd (R. L.), Wild Ceylon. London, 1925. 

Touifta (All Foad), Ceylon, the Land of Eternal Charm. London, 1926. 

Ti'aut: (Friedrich M.), Ceylon Berlin, 1926. 

Christmas Island See Straits Settlements. 


CYPKTJS. 

(yoreraor.— Sir Herbert Hi. hmoiid Palmer, K.C.lt.G., C P.E. fAp- 
pointed October, 1S33.) Salary, 3.6007., of which amount 6001. 13 payable 
to the officer from time to time administering the Government. 

Colonial Secretary. —H. Eenniker-Beatirn, C.M.G. Salary, 1,4007. 

Constitution and Government. — Cyprus is 40 miles from the coast 
of Asia Minor and 60 from the coast of Syria. At a very early date 
imporunt Greek and Phcenician colonies were established in Cyprus and 
later it formed part of the Persian and Roman Empires. Its c-overnment 
frequently changed hands until 1571, when the Turks conquered’ the island 
from the \ enetians, and retained possession of it until its cession to Enolaud 
for administrative purposes under a convention concluded with the Sult"n 
at Constantinople, June 4, 1878. On the outbreak of hostilities with Turkev 
on November 5, 1914, the island was annexed. On Mav 1, 1925, the Island 
was given the status of a colony by Letters Patent, and the Hi<^h Commis- 
moner became Governor. There was an Executive Council, oonsmting of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and the Chief 
Commandant of Police, with three locally resident additional members. 
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On November 13, 1931, under Letters Patent, the Legislative Council 
ceased to exist, and power to make laws was granted to the Governor-in- 
Council. Municipal corporations exist in the principal towns, elected 
practically by all resident householders and ratepayers. Since December 
1, 1931, the appointment of the mukhtara (headsmen) of villages has been 
vested in the Governor. 

Area and Population. — Area 3,584 square miles. Population at 1931 
Census ; — Moslems (Ottoman Turks), 64,238 ; Christians (Orthodox of the 
Autocephalous Church of Cyprus under the Orthodox Archbishop of Cyprus 
and three Bishops ; Maromtes under a Uniat Archbishop of (lyprus, who 
resides in the Lebanon ; Armenians under an Armenian Archbishop residing 
in Cyprus; and Anglicans imder the Archdeacon for Cyprus and the Bishop 
in Jerusalem), 283,562 ; others, 159 ; total, 347,959. Population at 1921 
Census: 310,71.5; at 1911 Census: 274,108. Inhabitants per square mile, 
97‘08. Births registered 1932, 10,117 ; deaths, 5,745. 

The principal towns are Nicosia (the capital), 23,677 ; Larnaca, 11,872 ; 
Limasol, 15,349 ; Famagusta and Varosha, 9,979 ; Paphos and Ktema, 
4,517; Kyrenia, 2,137. There are six administrative districts named after 
these towns. 

Education. — There is a separate educational system for each religion. 
Elementary schools are under the ooutiol of the Government, assisted by an 
advisory Board of Education for each religious community. In 1932 there 
Were 1,063 elementary schools (747 Orthodox-Christian, 296 Moslem, 6 
Armenian, 7 Maronite, 5 Latin, 2 Jewish) with 1,525 teachers (1,061 Orthodox- 
Christian, 383 Moslem, 81 of other denominations) and 63,010 pupils enrolled 
(41,142 Orthodox-Christian, 10,665 Moslem, 1,203 of other denominations). 

Secondary Schools (nearly all State-aided) included : — For Orthodox- 
Christians, 5 Gymnasiums, 6 Commercial Schools, 8 High Schools for boys 
and 3 for girls, 2 private girls’ schools ; for Modems, a Lycee for boys and a 
High School for girls ; undenominational, the English School, Nicosia (for 
boys), the American Academy, Larnaca (mixed) and the American Academy, 
Nicosia (for girls). The total expenditure on elementary and secondary 
educatiou in 1932 was 177,3167.. of which 127,394.'. was from Colonial Revenue. 
There are 3 newspapers in Turkish, 15 in Greek and 1 in English. 

Languages spoken are a local dialect of Modern Greek ; Osmanli Turkish 
by Moslems ; English and French by educated classes. English is becoming 
more and more widely spoken. 

Justice. — The law courts have been reconstituted by an Order in 
Council of 1927, which divided the Colony into three judicial districts, viz., 
N icosia-Kyrenia, Famagusta-Larnaca, and Idmassol-Paphos. There now 
Me: (1) a supreme court of civil and criminal appeal, with original civil 
jurisdiction in disputed claims of 3007. and over, patents and admiralty 
actions, and election petitions ; (2) three assize courts, having unlimited 
criminal jurisdiction; (3) three district courts, having, subject to (1) 
above, an unlimited civil jurisdiction ; (4) magisterial courts with summary 
jurisdiction; (5) three assistant district judges’ courts. In all the courts 
Cypriot (Christian and Moslem) judges take part. There are also three 
Sheri Courts, for Moslems only, w'hich administer the Moslem Sheri or 
religious law, and a Sheri Tribunal of Appeal. In the year 1932 the 
number of offences was 29.134, and the number of persons committed to 
prison was 18,323. Strength of police force, December 31, 1932, 26 officers 
and 827 men ; total, 853. 
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Finance. — TJie revenue an,! expenditure for five years, exclusive of 
Grant-in-Aid, and stare of tke Turkish debt charge, were ; — 

— 102S 1929 ' 1930 1981 1632 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue . 713,753 757,117 725,077 728,396 755,699 

Expenditure . 679,980 717,342 800,207 743,076 742 605 

Chief sources ot revenue, 1932; excise, 135,359i. ; cnstonis, 290, 875?. ; 
immovable jroperty tax, 63,9547. ; court receipts and stamps, 47,6167. ; 
port dues, Ac., 37,0977. ; railway. 21,1587. ; animal taxes, 22,5167. ; interest 
on Government money.,;, 30,0087. Annua! grant from Imperial tunds to 
revenue (not included above), 92,8007. 

The above noted expenditure does not include Cyprus’ share of the 
Turkish debt charge. 92,8007. per annum, but includes railwav expenditure, 
1932, 21,9447. : public debt, on Deci-mber 31, 1932, amounted to 615.0007. 

Since 1928 Cyprus contributes 10,0007. annually to Imperial defence. 

Defence. — The gan-ison oon.sists of 1 conipary of British infantry, 
strength ISO all ranks. There is a police force of 850 all ranks. 

Production. — Chief agricultural products in 1932 : wheat, 1,144,243 
kiles; barley, 1,041,556 kiles ; vetches, 141,856 kiles ; oats, 122,224 
kiles ; olives, 1,043,017 okes ; cotton, 53-3,204 okes ; raisins, 4,125,000 
okes ; carobs, 171,357 kantar.s ; pot.atoes, 17,714.571 okes; lin.seed, 
78,543 okes; silk. 13,671 okes: cocoons. 128,176 okfs ; cheese, 633,659 
okes; butter, 15,633 okes; flax, 16,910 okes; hemp, 32.543 okes; wines, 
3,627,519 gallons ; olive-oil, 162,239 okes. In 1932 there were 304,437 
sheep, and 224 030 goats. One-thiid of cultivable land is under 
enltivation, about 118,710 acres being under vineyard cultivation. 
The Forest Department has done much for the preservation and 
development of the forests existing at the time of the Eiiti,3!i occupation, 
and (or the re-afforestation of denuded (iistiict.s. The area of delimited 
forest is 633 square miles. Sponge fi.sheries are canied on, the take in 1932 
being about 3,741 lbs. Gyps an., terra umbra and marble are fonml in 
abundance ; cupriferous iron pyrites are being mined on a large scale and 
199,786 tons of ore were exported in 1931. A;,l'estos is mined, 1,600 tons 
being exported in 1932. 

Commerce. — The conimtrce, and the shippicg, exclusive of coa.vting 
trade, for fiv'e calendar years were; — 


^’-8 1--1 ' 1930 IC-Sl 193-2 


Jferchandiss : — f 

Import,? . . 1,840.442 

Exports . . 1,435,767 

Bullion and specie ; 

Import.? . . 10 627 

Exports . . 209 

Shipping entered T-oas 

and cleared . 1,824.805 


£ £ 
1,9«3.S13 1.419,989 
i,03o..36 1,21, ,^28 

1,596 3,401 

6 i 593 
Tons Tons 

2,048,764 .2,213,778 


£ £ 
1,414,101 347,288 

1,101,706 922,426 

2.546 815 

1.156 26.452 

Tons ' Tons 
2,2o9,249 2,460,423 


Chief imports, 1932 Brans and peas, 24,3897. ; beer and ,ile, 3,2977. ■ 
butter, 7,90:37. ; Cuftee, raw, 16,1727. ; confectionery, 4,8S57. ;' bailev,' 
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36,943?.; bran, 11,182?.; wheat, 18,545? ; flour, wheaten, 203,158/. ; fish, 
12,444?.; milk, preserved, 5,927?.; oils, edible, 18,289?.; provLsions, 
11,159?. ; rice, 14,748?. ; sut;ar, 23,177?. ; tobacco, in leaf, 15,830?. ; asphalt, 
19,977?.; coal, 13,796?. ; oils, non-edible (except mineial and essentic.l oils), 
5,962?.; petroleum, crude, 7,417?.; timber, 40,104?.; cement, 17,977?.; 
chemicals, 9,772?. ; cotton manufactures, 146,288?. ; earthenware and china, 
7,298?.; electric materials, 9,120?.; "lass and glassware, 11,795?. ; haber- 
dashery and millineri-, 11,100?. ; hardiv.are and cutler}', 20,586?. ; iron bars, 
joists, rods, i:c., 8,844?. ; i.'on piping, 10,121?. ; iron bedsteads, 5,761?. ; 
iron and steel manufactures, other, 19,936/. ; leather, dr-ssed, 18,046?. ; 
leather sole, 20,410?. ; leather manufactures, other, 4,541?. ; machinery, 
35,041?.; manure, chemicii!, 48,395?.; matches, 4,721?.; medicines and 
medical and suigical appliances, 19,798?. ; mineral and lubricating oil, 
5,338/.; paints, varnishes and colours, 4,486?.; paper and paper goods, 
13,700?. ; perfumery, 4,431/. ; petrol and benzine, 42,542?. ; petroleum 
(kerosene), 19,707?.; tyres and tubes for motor cars and motor cycles, 
11,973?. ; sacks, 9.736? ; silk manufactures, 29,651?. ; soap, 9,124?. ;stationery, 
8,342?. ; motor cars and chassis, 24,396?. ; woollen manufactures, 55,925?. 

Chief exports, 1932; — Animals, 83,387?.; beans and peas, 1,745?.; 
carobs, whole, 156,690?. ; carobs, ground, 25,121?. ; carobs, seed, 1,311?. ; 
cheese, 15,902?. ; almonds, 12.533?. ; grapes, 4,061?. ; lemons and oranges, 
31,091?. ; pomegranates, 3,159?. ; raisins, 33,235?. ; potatoes, 85,800?. ; 
vinegar, 4,335?. ; wines, 71,727?.; tobacco, in leaf, 8,014?.; asbestos, 27,214?. ; 
cotton, raw, 25,118?. ; hides and skins, raw, 8,919?. ; pyrites, 166,552?. ; 
silk, raw, 3,611?. ; spices and seeds, 9,650?. ; sumac, 5,919?. ; terra umhra, 
6,212?.; wool, 6.616?. ; enibroidety and needlework, 18,255?.; gypsum, 6,406?. 

Imports from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns), 1933, 288,339, 
1932, 355,927?. Exports to United Kingdom, 1933, 377,695, 1932, 355,015?. 

CommuilicatioilS, &C. — There ar.; 616 miles oi motor roads, 262 miles 
of good secondary roads, 2,267 miles of village roads, and 430 miles of bridle 
roads ; 245 iiale.s of telegraph lines ; cable connects with Ale.xandria and Haifa. 
A narrow-gauge Government railway runs from Famagusta Harbour to 
Hicosia (37 miles). Railway road services have been substituted for the 
railway service beyond A’icosia and connect Jiorphou Sefka and Karavostassi 
with the capital. Total number of letters, postcards, newspapers, book- 
packets, and parceks ilelivered in Cyprus, 1932 : local, 2,017,722 ; received 
from abroad, 918,633 ; posted for abroad, 693,561. Telephones are exten- 
sively used for the conduct of Goverumeui business. Total length of 
telephone lines, 250 miles. 

Money, &C. — The Bank of Cyprus, the Ottoman Bank, the Bank of 
Athens and the Ionian Bank have establishments in the island. The 
Government Savings Bank was abolished in 1929. Coins current — Gold 
sovereigns; Silver, namely, 45 piastres, 18 piastres, 9 piastres, 41 piasties, 
and 3 piastres ; copper — 1 copper piastre, J c.p. and J c.p. 9 copper 
piastre.s = 1 shilling. Government currency notes, of 5?., 1?., and lOs. 
denominations, are also in circulation, the value at December 31, 1931, 
being 426,207?. W eights and measures are as follows : — Length ; 1 Cyprus 
Pic = § yard ; Weight ; 1 Oke = 2'8 lb. ; Capacity : 1 Kile = 8 Imperial 
gallons. 

Books of Eefereace concenung Cyprus. 

Annual Rej-ort of the Goveirtor. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonial ami other Possessions of the United Kingdom. 
Londof. 

Baedt l-er’s ‘ Palestine and Syria, including the Island of Cyprus.’ 5th ed. 1&12. 
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Sevan (W.), Notes on Agncultnre in Cyprus and its Products, 

Flinn (W. H.), Cyprus : A Brief Survey of its History and Develox>iEent. Cyprus, 1924. 
Gordon (Helen 0.), Love’s Island llncidents in the History of Cyprus]. London, 192o. 
Jeffrey (G. E.), The Present Condition of the Ancient Aichitecmral Monuments of 
Cyx'rus. Oxford, 1910. — Historic Monuments of Cyprus. Cyprus, 191S. — An Attempt at 
a Bibliography of Cyprus. Cyprus, 1930. 

Z/ufce C.), Cyprus under the Turks. Oxford, 1921. 

atom (R.)and O'Brien (B. J.), The Handbook of Cyi*rus. London, 1930. 

Macrnillan’ s Guides : The Eastern Mediterranean. London. 

Memorandum on the Island of Cyprus. Hespena Press, 1919. 

Ott (C. W. J.), Cyprus under British Rule. London, 1918. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. 1. London. 1914. 


HONG HONG. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Crown Colony of Hong Kong was ceded by China to Great Britain in 
January, 1841 ; the cession was confirmed by the treaty of Nanking, in 
August, 1842 ; and the charter bears date April 5, 1843. Hong Kong is 
a great centre of world commerce with China and other countiies in the 
Far East, and a military and naval station of first-class importance. 

The administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council, composed of the General Officer Commanding the Troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Secretary for Chine.se Affairs, 
the Treasurer, and the Director of Public TTorks (the last being a special 
appointment), and three unofficial members. There is also a Legislative 
CouncO, presided over by the Governor, and composed of the General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Attomey-General, the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs, the Tieasuier, the Director of Public M’orks, 
the Inspector-General of Police, the Harbour Master, and the Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services (the last four being special appointments), 
and eight unofficial members, viz., six nominated by the Crown (three of 
whom are Chinese), one nominated by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
one by the Justices of the Peace. 

fforernor.— Sir William Peel, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. Appointed February, 
1930. Salary 7,OOOZ., including 2,2001. allowance. 

Colonial Secretary.— W. T. Sov.thorn, K.B.E., C.M.G. 

Area and Population. 

Hong Kong is situated at the mouth of the Canton River, about 90 miles 
south of Canton. The island is an irregular and broken ridge, stretchin':' 
nearly east and west about 11 miles, its breadth from 2 to 5 miles, and 
its area rather more than 32 srjnare miles ; separated from the mainland bv 
a narrow strait, the Lyeemoon Pass, about half a mile in width. The 
opposite peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, was ceded to Great Britain 
by treaty in Oct. 1860, and now forms part of Hong Kong. The city of 
Victoria extends for upwards of five miles along the southern shore of the 
extensive harbour. By a convention signed at Peking on June 9, 189S 
there was leased to Great Britain for 99 years a portion of Chinese territory 
mainly apieultural, together with the waters of Mirs Bay and Deep Bay 
and the island of Lan-tao. Its area is about 356 square miles, including 
islands, with about 94,000 inhabitants, exclusively Chinese. Area of Old 
Kowloon is 3 square miles. Large areas have also recently been reclaimed 
at Kowloon Bay, Wanchai, and North Point. Total area of colony, 391 
square miles. 

The population of Hong Kong, excluding the Military and Nava! establish- 
ments, according to the 1931 census returns was as follows : — Non-Chinese 
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civil population, 19,369; Chinese civil population: City of Victoria 
(including Peak), 358,351 ; villages of Hong Kong, 41,156 ; Kowloon 
(including New Kowloon), 255,095 ; New Territories (land), 97,781 ; popu- 
lation afloat, 68,721 ; total Chinese population, 821,104 ; total civil 
population, 840,473. 

The registered births and deaths for five years were as follows : — 


Year 


Births 

Deaths 

Births 
per 1,000 1 

Deaths 
per 1,000 1 

1928 . 


9,309 

14,757 

9-5 

15-1 

1929 . 

1 

10,223 

17,565 i 

9-8 

16-8 

1930 . 


11,134 

19,260 : 

9-7 

14-2 

1931 . 


12,443 

18,787 

15-93 

24-08 

1932 . 


13,597 

19.829 

16-89 

24-74 


r Birtn aad death rates are calculated only on the population of Hong Kong and 
Kowloon, there being no jurisdiction hythe sanitary authorities over the New Territories 
(except New Kowloon). 

In 1929 the number of Chinese emigrants was 227,523, and the number 
of immigrants 185,390 ; in 1930, 188,900 and 223,136 ; in 1931, 100,869 
and 28:3,890, and in 1932, 55,639 and 232,396 respectively. 

Education. 

Education is not compulsory, but all schools are State-inspected, and 
required to maintain a certain standard of efficiency. There are 4 Govern- 
ment schools, including 1 first-class secondary school, for children of Biitish 
parentage, with an average attendance of 430 (1932), and 13 Government 
schools for Chinese boys and two for Chinese girls, with a total average 
attendance of 3,539. There is one school for Indians, with an average 
attendance of 157 (1932). There are also numerous schools in receipt of 
grants. The total number of pupils in all schools in 1932 was 71,223. 
The total expenditure on education in 1932 was 1,404,509 dollars, net. 

The Hong Kong University in 1932 had 360 students, of whom 35 were 
women. The majority of the students are Chinese. The University is a 
residential teaching University with seven halls of residence. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are a Supreme Court, the second court or Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, and a third court or Appeal Court, three police magistrates’ 
courts, and a marine magistrate’s court. In 1932, 2,279 were committed 
to Victoria gaol for criminal offences ; in 1931, 2,812. The daily average 
of prisoners in gaol was 1,122 in 1931, and 1,114 in 1932. There is a police 
force in the colony numbering (1933) 2, 134 men, of whom 249 are Europeans, 
726 Indians, and 1,159 Chinese. 

Finance. 

The public revenue and expenditure of the colony were as follows 
in recent years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditui*e . 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1929 

1930 

dollars ' 

, 23,544,475 
27,818,473 ! 

i 

dollars ' 

21,983,257 ! 

28,119.640 

1 

1931 

1032 

; dollars 

; 33,146,724 
33.549,716 

dollars 

31,160,774 

32,050,283 
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The revenne ia derived chiefly from land-taxes, licences, quarry rent, 
liquor, tobacco and motor spirit duties, and an opium monopoly. 

Public debt, 341,800?., raised in 1887 and 1893 for public wotks. 
Another loan, 1,143,933?. in Inscribed Stock at Si percent., was raised in 
1900 for purposes of railway constniction, also a 6 per cent. Public Works 
(1927) Loan of 5,000,000 dollars was authorised. On December 31, 1932, 
the balance of assets over liabilities was 12,847,062 dollars. 

Defence. 

The military expen.liture for 1932 wa.s 6,679,501 dollars. The 1 olunteer 
Defence Corps consists of 1 battery, 1 en«ineer company, 1 armoured coim any, 
2 machine-gun companies and 1 infantry company. 

Hong Kong is the headquarters of the China Squadron. 

Industry, Commerce, Shipping, and Communications. 

The chief industries are sugar refining, ship-building and repairing, rope- 
making, tin refining, tobacco manufacture, the manufacture of cemeut, and 
the manufacture of knit goods. Deep-sea fishing is important, especially for 
the New Territories. 

The commerce of Hong Kong is chiefly with Great Britain, India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, Straits Settlements and F.M.S., Australia, United 
States, China, Dutch East Indies, Japan, Indo-China, and Siam. Hong 
Kong is a free port (except as regards the importation of intoxicating 
liquor, and other spirituous liquor, tobacco and motor-spirit). Under the 
Ottawa Conference Agreements, a registration fee of 20 ])er cent, of their 
value is charged on ntui- British motor yehiclcs. Preference is also extended 
to Empire brandy. Principal articles of trade are sugar and flour, rice, 
cotton yarn and thread, and cotton and woollen piece goods, silk and silk 
piece goods, hemp, leather, tin, wolframite, mild steel, bulk and ease oil 
(kerosene), oils and fats, Chinese medicines, fertilisers, fish and fishery 
products, tea, coal, cement, condensed milk, matches. 

The trade of Hong Kong and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five vears is given as follows : — 


— 

1&29 ! 

1930 

19.S1 

1932 

19331 

Impoits (‘'onsisrDments) 

& 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

into Gt. Brit? in fi’o.i: 
Hong Eong .... 

4S3,924 

22.400 • 

406,335 

1 243,596 

! 2?1,620 

ExjMirta of British pro- 
duce to Hong K'lUg 

6,162,C'j7 

4,3!.4,270 1 

4,433,340 

j 4.817.734 

: 3,228, >350 

Exports of Forei^'ii Arnl 
Colonial produce . . 

1U.016 

9r.,132 ' 

59,239 

54.910 

47,993 


1 Provisional Ujiures. 

Imports, 1932. into Iloi'g Koug Irom British Empire (excluding Great 
Britain), 3,724, ; exports to Biitish Empire (e.xcluding Groat liiitaiu), 
2,796,145?.: iuipoits from fore’gn countries, 32,151,515?.; exjorts to loreion 
countries, 27,942.435?. 

In 1901, .01,501 vessels finiluding 21,621 junks and 7,211 steamships 
under 60 tons), repre.sentbig ahoccther 41.933,748 tons, entereil and cleared 
in the foreign tiade. Of these, 4,834 with a tonnage of 11.540,844 were 
British ceean-going steamers. 

There is an electric tramway of 9^ mile.s, and a cable tramway connect- 
ing The Peak district with the lower levels of Victoria. Them is a 4' Si" 
gauge Governineiit railway on the- mainland, connecting Kowloon with 
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Canton, of which 22 miles are in British territory and 89 miles in Chinese. 
The receipts for the British section in 1932 were 1,295,789 dollars, and 
operating expenses 962,377 dollars. 

There were 20 post offices in Hong Kong in 1932 ; rerenue (1932) postal, 
1,283,301 dollars; telegraphic, 706,231 dollars; expenditure, postal, 519,458 
dollars; telegraphic, 415,875 dollars. Telegraph and telephone routes, 
including cabl“S, in 1932, 597 miles ; telephone wires, excluding military 
lines, 63,129 miles. There is a wireles.4 telegraph ssrxice under the control 
of the Post Office, besides a military and naval wireless station. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The British banking institutions in the Colony are the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, whose head office is at Hong Kong, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Austialia and China, the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Ltd., and the P. & 0. Banking Corporation, I,td. Note circulation of the 
three former banks, end of 1932, 153,611,605 dollars. There are also several 
Chinese and foreign banks. 

The currency of the Colony consists of the notes of the above-mentioned 
banks, and of British, Hong Kong, and Mexican dollars, besides subsidiary 
coins. The British dollar is of 416 grains of silver 900 fine, as compared 
with 417 74 grains of 9027 fineness of the Mexican dollar. 

Subsidiary coins are 50 cent pieces (209 '52 grains 800 fine), 20 cent pieces 
(83 '81 grains 80C fine), 10 cent pieces (41 '90 grains 800 fine), 5 cent pieces 
(20'93 giains SOO fine), and 1 cent copper pieces of 11575 grains of copper 
or mixed metal. A new 1 cent, cjpper coin of 62 '5 grains was put into 
circulation on December 1, 1931. 

Weights and Measures are : 

The Tael = 1 1 oz. avoirdupois. 

,, Pical = 133j lbs. 

.. Catty == U >> ,, 

,, Cheh = 141 inches. 

,, Cherniy .......= 12-j'‘^ feet. 

Besides the above weights and measures of China, those of Great Britain 
are in general use in the Colony. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Hong Kong- 

1. Official PuBLicATioJis. 

A'lUiinistrative Reports. Aunual. Hong Kong. 

Blue Book. Annual. 

G-in eminent Gazette. Published weebly on Fridays. 

Historical and Statistical Abstract. Decennial. Hong Kong. 

Orcinances and Resri'lution's. A/iiixiai. 

Ordinances— B "ll’s Pie\ ispti Editioi., 1S44-1923. Hong Kong. 

Begulatinns rf Hon^ Koiiu, 1&44-102">. Hong Kong, 

Sessional Papeis. Annual, nor^ Kong. 

2. Nox-Official PtJBLICATIOX'S. 

Hon;A Kong Xatr.rar>t (Qnarttr’y) 

Irei"nd(A.), The Far Eastern Tropics. [Studies in the adnunistration of DeX'Snden- 
cies.] London, 1905 

P-t loic (S. H.) ami U'd- / 0\.\ Houm Kong : Round and About. 

(S. B.) A Kor.g S v* tc«. B-.ok. 

INDIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Iiciia, as defined by Parliament (52 and 53 Viet. c. 63, s. 13), comprises 
all that part of the great Indian Penin.sula which is directly or iadireetly 
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under British, rule or protection. In a popular sense it includes also certain 
countries such as Nepal, which are beyond that area, but whose relations with 
India are a concern of the Foreign and Political Department of the Govern- 
ment, whose envoy resides in the country concerned. These countries will be 
found included in the third part of the Yeak-Book among Foreign 
Countries. The term British India includes only the districts subject 
to British law, and does not include Indian States. The term is so used, 
unless otherwise stated, in the tables, &c., that follow. 

Government and Constitution. 

The present form of government of the Indian Empire is established 
by various Parliamentary Statutes which are now consolidated in the 
Government of India Act, 1915, as amended by the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, the Government of India Act, 1919, the Govern- 
ment of India (Leave of Absence) Act, 1924, the Government of India 
(Aden) Act, 1929, and other amending Acts of no great intrinsic importance. 
All the territories originally under the government of the East India 
Company are vested in His Majesty, and all its powers are exercised in his 
name. Under the Royal Titles Act, 1876, the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland has the additional title of Emperor of India. 

It is the declared policy of Parliament, as stated in the preamble of 
the Act of 1919, implementing the Declaration of August 20, 1917, to 
provide for ‘ the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the British Empire.’ The Royal Statu- 
tory Commission (the Simon Commission) which was appointed on 
November 8, 1927, made two visits to India in 1928-29, and its report 
was publislied in June, 1909. 

In October, 1929, it was agreed between the Commission and H.M.G. 
that the Commission’s terms of refeience covered consideration of the 
relations of the Indian States with British India, and that after the 
Commission had reported a tripartite conference of representatives of 
the British Government, Biitish India and the Indian States should 
be held to formulate proposals for the new Constitution of India. The 
decision to hold this Conference was announced by the Viceroy in India 
in a Gazette Extraotdinary on October 31, 1929, together with the 
statement that ‘ it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917'that the natural 
issue of India's constitutinnal progiess. as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Statu,-.’ The Conference met in London for a 
first session (November 12, 1930. to January 19, 1931), a second session 
(September 7, 1931, to December 1, 1931), and a third session (November 17 
1932, to December 24, 1932,'. ’ 

Goveryiineiit in England . — The administration of the Indian Empire 
in England is entnrsted to a .Secretary of State for India, assisted^by 
a Council of not less than eight and not more than twelve members^ 
appointed for five years by the Secretary of State, though he may for 
special reasons of public advantage to be communicated '’to Parliament 
re-appoint a member for another five rears. At least one-balf of the 
members must be persons who have served or resided ten years in India 
and have not left India more than five years previous to their appointment’ 
No member can sit in Parliament. The duties of the Council which 
has no initiative authority, are to conduct the business transacted’ in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the government of India. Subject to the 
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Government of India Act and rules made therevmder, the expenditure of the 
revenues of India, both in India and elsewhere, is subject to the control of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and no appropriation can be made without 
the concurrence of a majority of votes of the Council. The Secretary of State 
regulates the transaction of business. The existence of a Legislative 
Assembly in India with a large elected majority renders it desirable that 
the Secretary of State should intervene only in exceptional circumstances 
in matters of purely Indian interest, where the Government and Legislature 
of India are in agreement. 

In exercise of the power given by the Government of India Act, a High 
Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom was in 1920 appointed to 
act as agent of the Governor-General of India in Council, and on behalf of 
provincial governments in prescribed cases, and to conduct any business 
assigned to him by the Secretary of State in Council. 

The salaiy of the Secretary of State, and the cost of the India Office for 
other than agency services are home by the British, and not, as formerly, 
by the Indian Exchequer. The cost of the High Commissioner and his staff 
is charged to Indian Revenues. 

Central hidian Government . — The superintendence, direction and control 
of the civil and military government of India are vested in the Governor- 
General in Council, commonly styled the Government of India. The 
Governor- General, or Viceroy (so called since 1858), is appointed by the 
Crown, and usually holds office for five years. The Governor-General is the 
sole representative of the Crown in India; he is assisted by a Council, 
composed of high officials, each of whom is responsibb for a special depart- 
ment of the administration, who are appointed by the Crown. No limit of 
time is specified for their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it for five 
years. The Capital of India and the scat of government were moved from 
Calcutta to Delhi in 1912, the latter being formed into a separate territory 
under a Chief Commissioner, The creation of the new Capital at New Delhi 
was completed in December, 1929, by the entry of the Viceroy into his new 
residence ‘The Viceroy’s House,’ planned by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. The 
formal opening took place in February, 1931. The summer seat of the 
Government is at Simla [April to October]. 

Viceroy and, Governor-General of India . — His Excellency the Bt. Hon. 
Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Earl of IViUingdon, P.C., G.JI.3.I., G.M I.E., 
G.C.M.G., G.B.E. (April, 1931). Salary, R3.2,56,000 a year. 

The following is a list of the past Governors-General of India, with the 
dates of their assumption of office : — 

Warren Hastings .... 1774 Earl of Elgin lSo2 

Sir John Maepherson. . . . 17S5 Sir John (Lord) Lawrence . . . IStis 

Earl (Marqnis) Cornwallis . . 17 Sd Earl of Mayo 1S09 

Sir John Snore (Lord Teignniouth) . 1793 Lord (Earl of) North!. rook . . . 1ST2 

Marqnis Wellesley .... 1798 ' Lord (Earl) Lytton .... 1876 

Marquis Cornwallis .... 1805 Marquis of Ripon .... 1880 

Sir Geo. H. Barlow .... 1805 Earl (Marquis) of Dnfferin , . . 1384 

Earl of Minto ISO" Marquis of Lansdowne . . . ISSS 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) . 1813 EarlofEigin 1894 

Earl Amherst 1S23 Lord (Marquis) Curroa of Kedlea ton. 1899 

Lord W. C. Bentinck . , . . 1328 Earl of Minto 1905 

Lord Auckland 1836 Lord (Viscount) Hardinge of Fens- 

Lord Ellenborough .... 1842 hurst 1910 

Sir H. (Lord) Hardinge . . . 1844 Lord (Viscount) Chelmsford . . I'.ild 

Earl (Marquis) of Halhousie . . 1848 Earl (Marquis) of Reading. . . 1921 

Lord Canning ..... 1856 Lord (Baron) Irwin .... 192G 

Until 1834 these were"Governor-Generals of Fort M’illiam in Bengal, not 
of India. 
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There is an Indian Legislature consisting of the Governor-General and 
two Chambers, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly (opened 
1921). The Council of State consists of 60 members, of whom 33 are elected 
and 27 nominated : not more than 20 may be officials. The Legislative 
Assembly contains 145 members, 41 nominated, of whom 26 are to be official 
members, and 104 elected. The life of the Council of State is five years, 
and of the Assembly three years, but dis.solution may occur sooner, or the 
period may be specially extended by the Governcr-General. Joint sittings 
of the two Chambers may be held for the settlement of differences between 
them. The Legislative Assembly was presided over for tbe first four years 
by a President appointed by the Governor-General ; thereafter he is to be 
elected. This Legislature has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make 
laws for all persons within Biitish India, for all British subjects within 
other parts of India, and for all native Indian subjects of the King in any 
part of the world. The Governor-General, with the assent of His Majesty 
signified, after copies of the proposed enactment have been laid before both 
Houses of the British Parliament, may enact measuies essential for the 
safety, tracfiuillity, or interests of British India or any part thereof, against 
the wish ot the Council or Assembl}'. 

The Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council are appointed 
by the Crown : three must have ha 1 ten years’ service in India, and one 
must be a barrister or pleader of not less than ten years’ standing. They 
have charge of the following Portfolics ; — 


Eunic . — Sir Harry Graham Fatgr, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S, (March 31, 
1932). 

FiiiaiKC.—Su James Gi-iij<j, K.C.B. (April 1, 1934). 

Education, Health and Lands.— 'Khan Bahadur Mian, Sh Facl-i-Eusain 
K.C..S. [., K.C.I.E , Kt. (April 1, 19.30). 

Laif . — Sir Niipendra Nath Sircar. 

Eaih’ja; s and Cmnmc/’cc. — Sir Joseph Bhore, K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., C B E 
1.0,3. (April 30, 1930). ' ' 

hulustrlis and Lalovr. — Sir Frank Eoijce, K.C.S.L, C.B.E., ICS 
(Apiil 8, 1912). 


The salary of each member is Ks. 80,000 a year. 


The Foreign and Pol'dical Department is directly under the Governor- 
General. The Commander-in-Cliief is also the yl/wy Member of the E.vecutive 
Council. At the head of each Department (except the Railway Department 
which is under tlie Cl;it f Commissioner of Railways) is one of the Secretarie.s 
of the Government of India, 

Biitidi India is now divided into fifteen administrations. Madras 
Bombay, Bengtl, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the N.iv’. 
Frontier Provnme, the Piiiijair, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the C.-ntral 
Provinces and Bei.ir, and Assim are each under a Govtnwr-, and Ajnier- 
Merwara, Coorg, Baluchist.an, Delhi, and Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
are each under a Clii-.f Co.nmi-sioncr as far as British territory is concerned. 


Eiih Cow.-inisr'nnr-: 
Kath J/lbci, K.C.S.I 
Aldwycli, London. 


for Indta in the United Kingdmn . — Sir Bliunendra 
K.C.I.E., C.B.E. (appointed 1931), India House, 


Provmcuil Government . — According to the Government of India Act 
1919, which came into operation in December, 1920, and JanuaiT 19->l’ 
the various functions of government are classified as Central mid 
Provincial sul-je-ts, the latter being practicallv definitely committed“ to 
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the Provincial Governments, while for pni’jioses of convenience certain 
Central subjects, such as the collection of income tax, may be dealt 
with by the Provincial Governments as the agents of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Governor-Geneia! in Council T>-tams unimpaired powers of control 
over the Proviiicial Governments in their administration of ‘ reserved ’ 
subjects, but in ‘ transferred ’ subjects is only competent to intervene 
where it is necessary to s.ifegnaid Central subject' or to decide o.uestions 
where two or more Piovinoes are concerned, or to safeguard the due exercise 
and performance of any powers and duties possessed by or imposed on the 
Governor-General in Council in reganl to the High Comini.'sioner, to the 
raising of loans by local Governnents, or under rules made by the Secretary 
of State iu Council. The list of subjects tiansferred to Indian Ministers, 
with certain reservations, includes local self-govermnent, medical administra- 
tion, public health and sanitation, education, pnbLc works, ag’.icuiture, 
fisheiies, co-operative societies, excise, legistration. development of 
industries, adulteiaf.ou, weights and measures, and religious and charitable 
endowments. Certain sources of revenue are definitely allocated to the 
Provinces, whi. h are required to contribute to the Central Government 
certain annual sums which aie to be the first charge on their revenues. 

The Provincial Goveinnients are based upon a scheme of dyarchy, 
or dualised form of government, and consist of the Governor-in-Council 
and the Governor acting with Ministers. The Ministers, who are elected 
members of the Legislative Connell, have charge of certain Departments 
of Government known as ‘ transferred subjects,’ while others, the ‘ reserved 
subjects,’ are administered by the Governor-iu-Council. Thus each side has 
its share in the conduct of the Government, with responsibility for its own 
work, while co-or lination is achieved by the influence of the Governor, who 
is associated with both sections. 

The Governor’s Executive Council consists of not more than four members, 
to be appointed by the Crown, one being qualified by twelve years’ public 
service in India. The Legislative Council contains not more than 20 per 
cent, of official members and at least 70 per cent, (in Burma 60 per cent.) 
elected members, and, in addition to its legislative functions, votes all 
expenditure, subject to certain specified exceptions anl to the p.-wer of the 
Local Government to incur expenfiiture, on reserved subjects without the 
Council’s assent if the Governor certifies such expenditure to be necessary. 
The normal duration of the Legislative Council is thiee rears, but it may 
be dissolved sooner by the Governor, or its term specially extended for one 
year. 'The Miui.-.ters are appointed by the Governor to administer the 
transferred subjects, ami are not to be officials. The Governor may not be 
a member of the Legislative Council, but may address the Council. 

The Provinces to which this new form of government has been ajiplied are 
Bengal, Madra.s, Bombay. Bib-ar and Orissa, United Provinces, Punjab. Central 
Provinces, Coorg, Ass.ini, the N.W. Frontin' Proviiice, and Huima. The 
minimum numbi'i' of meinbtrs in each Legislative Council is: Madra.s, 118; 
Bombay, 111 ; Bengal, 1'2.5 ; United Provinces, 118 ; Punjab, 83 ; Bihar and 
Orissa, 98 ; Centi'al Provinces. 70; Coorg, 17 ; Assam, 53 ; Burma, 9'2. The 
numbers mav be incre.ased. There are 7‘8 million voters out of the popu- 
lation of 247 millions in British India, including Burma In Sladras, 
Bombay, Bi-nga’, United Provinces, Punjab, Central Provinces, A'sam, 
Burma, and Bihar ami Orissa the franchise has been extended to women : 


and women are eligible as candidates for the Madras, Bombay, United 
Provinces, Central Provinces, and Punjab Councils and for these con- 
stituencies in the Legislative Assembly, 

The provinces are usually formed into divisions under Commissioners, and 
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then divided into districts, which are the units of administration. At the 
head of each district is an executive officer (collector and magistrate, or 
deputy-commissioner), who has entire control of the district, subject to 
the control of his official superior. Subordinate to the magistrate (in most 
districts) there are a joint magistrate, an assistant-magistrate, and one or 
more deputy-collectors and other officials. There are 273 of such districts 
in British India. 

Relations with Indian States . — The control which the Supreme Govern- 
ment exercises over the Indian States varies considerably in degree. Except 
in matters which affect India as a whole, such as Posts and Telegraphs, 
Customs and in nearly all cases Currency, the Government of India does 
not ordinarily interfere witli the administration of the States. The Princes 
have no right to make war or peace, or to send ambassadors to each other 
or to external States ; they maintain military forces within certain limits ; 
the sanction of the Government of India is required before Europeans of 
certain classes can be employed ; and the Supireme Government can exercise 
control in ea.se of misgovernment. Some of the States, but not all, make 
fixed annual payments to the Supreme Government. 

The total area is 598,138 square mOes, with a population of 81 millions. 

Local Self-Government. 

There were at the end ot 1930-31, 781 municipalities, with a population 
of 21 millions. The total number of members of the municipal bodies 
was 12,776, of whom 11,979 were non-official. The municipal bodies have the 
care and lighting of the roads, water supply, drainage, sanitation, medical 
relief, vaccination, and education, particularly primary education ; they 
impose taxes, enact bye-laws, make improvements, and spend money, with 
the sanction ot the Piovincial Government. Their aggregate income in 
1930-31 was PiS. 17,57,61,772, exclusive of loans, sales of securities, 
and other extraordinary receipts amounting to Es. 19,02,08.578. The 
aggregate expenditure was Rs. 18,67,82,315, excluding exiraoidiuary and 
debt expenditure of Rs. 17,56.77,261. By the Local Self-Government Acts 
of 1883-84, the elective principle was introduced, in a large or small measure, 
all over India ; and has since been further extended by recent legislation. 
In all larger towns, and in many of the smaller towns, the majority of 
members of committees are elected by the ratepayers ; everywhere the 
majority of town committees consists of Indians, and in many committees 
al! the members are Indians. In many uiunicipalities women have the right 
to vote, and in a few tht-y are eligible for election. For rural tracts, except 
in Burma, there were 791 district and sub-district Boards or Councils, and 
455 Union Panchayats in Madras, with 21,627 members in 1930-31, 16,083 
being elected. These Boards are in charge of roads, district schools, 
markets, public health institutions. &e. Their aggregate income in 1930-31 
was Rs. 16,57,04,942, and expenditure Rs. 16,88,41,735. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progke.ss of the Population. 
British Territory. 


Year 

Area m sq. mis. 

ropulatiou 

(millicn!,) 

Year 

Area in sq. mis. 

Population 

(millions) 

"~1971^ 

1191 

1901 

860,000 

964.993 

1,097,901 

184-85 

220-.S7 

231 -25 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1,093,074 

1,094,300 

1,318,346 

243-93 

247-00 

263-40 
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Following are the leading details of the census of February 24, 1931, 
and that of March 18, 1921 : — 


British ProTinces 

Area in 

Population 

Population 1931 

(19S1) 

in 1921 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2,711 

495,271 

560,292 

296,081 

264,211 

Andamans and Nicobars . 

3,143 

27,086 

29,463 

19,702 

9,761 

Assam .... 

b7.334 

7,990.246 

9, *247, 857 

4,844.133 

4,403,724 

Baluchistan 

134.63S 

799,625 

868,61 7 

488,414 

380,203 

Bengal .... 

32,955 

47.599,233 

51.087,338 

20,557,860 

24,529,478 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay Presidency ( 2 /i* 

111,702 

. 37,055,087 

42,329,583 

21,082,560 

21,247,023 

eluding Adtn) 

151,673 

23,216,038 

26.398,997 

13,824,526 

12,574,471 

Aden .... 

so 

56,500 

51.478 

32,345 

19,133 

Burma .... 

233,492 

13,212,19*2 

14,667, 146 

7.490,601 

7,176,545 

Central Provinces & Berar 

131,095 

15,979,660 

17,990,937 

8,997,203 

8,993,734 

Coorg .... 

1,593 

■ 163 838 

163,327 

90,575 

72,752 

Delhi .... 

573 

, 488,452 

636,246 

369,497 

266,749 

Madras .... 
North-West Frontier 
Province 

143,870 

35,356 

; 42,794,155 

5,076,476 

47,193,602 

4,684,304 

23.301,145 

2,528,165 

23,892,457 

2,156,199 

10,908.839 

P^jab .... 

105,020 

21,093,497 

24,018,639 

13,109,800 

United Provinces . 

112,191 

1 46,509,960 

49,614,833 

26,063,177 

23,551,656 

Total Provinces 

1,318,346 

, 263,400,806 

289.491,241 

149 063,439 

140,427,802 


The following Indian States and Agencies were in political relations 


with the Indian Government at the time of the 1931 census : — 


Area in 


PopuUtion 1931 

State or Agency 

square miles 

Population 








(1931) 

in 1921 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Baroda State , 

8,164 

2,126,522 

2,443,007 

1,257,817 

1,185,190 

Central India Azencv 

51,597 

6,002,551 

6,tS*2,790 

3,405,438 

3,227,352 

Cochin State . 

1,4S0 

979,080 

1.205,016 

589. S13 

615,203 

Gwalior State . 

26,367 

3,193,176 

3,523,070 

1,867,031 

1,656,039 

Hyderabad State 

82,698 

12,471,770 

14,436.148 

7.370.010 

7,066,138 

dammn & Kashmir State . 

84,516 

3,3*20,518 

3.646,243 

1,038,338 

1,707,905 

Mysore State . 

29,326 

5,978,892 

6,557,302 

3,353,963 

3,203,339 

Punjab States Auencv 

31,241 

4,008,017 

4.472,218 

2,451,394 

2,020,824 

Bajputana Acencv . 

129,059 

9,831,755 

11,225,712 

5,885,028 

5,340,684 

Sikkim state . 

2,818 

81,721 

109.S08 

55,825 

53,983 

Travancore State 

7,625 

4,006,062 

5,095,973 

2,565,073 

2,530,900 

Western India States 






Agency .... 

35.442 

3,541,610 

3,999,250 

2,055,754 

1,973,496 

Total States * 

Total India . 

490,333 

55,511,674 

63.346,537 

32.765,484 

30,581,053 

1,308,679 

318,942,480 

352 837,778 

181,828,923 

171,008,855 


„ ^ figures for the provinces include those of the States attached to them except in 
the case of Madras, where they exclude Cochin and Travancore. Hence the difference in 
the figures m the next paragraph. 


In 1931 the population of British India consisted of 139,931,556 naalesaud 
131,595,377 females; in 1921, of 126,872,116 males and 120,131,177 females. 
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The following table shows the figures of previous decades ; — 


Census ' 
of , 

Population 

j Variation per 
cent, since 
' previou> cer.<i>: 

11 

i; 

Census ■ 
of , 

Population 

Variation per 
Cent, since 
previous census 

18S1 : 

253,896.330 

1 +23-2 


1911 , 

315,150 39o 

+ 7T 

1891 

1 287,314,671 

: -f 13-2 


1921 ! 

318,942,480 

+ 1-2 

1001 i 

i 294,361,056 

1 

1 + 2-5 

j! 

1931 

352,837,778 

+ 10-6 


The following table, in millions, applies to India, British territory and 
Indian States, in 1931 : — 




1 Unmarried , 

MaiTi* d. 

Widowed 

Total 

JIales . 


. i 86-3 

81 -2 

9-6 ' 

ISOT 

H’emaJes 


. 1 59-6 i 

83-6 

26-2 

169-4 


Total Population classified by age and civil condition . . 349 5 


II. Population accokdiitg to Language, kc. 

The following are the languages spoken in India in 1931, with the 
numbers {in thousands) of peojde who speak them : — 


No. of 
, speakers 

Language (OOO’s Language 

oiiiitted) 

1931 


Indian Languages ' 

1. ilon-Khmer 4: • 

3Ialay Langii- | 
ages . . ’ 

2, Langu- i 
a^es 

o. Tibeto-Biirmese 
Lan^ua^-'es 
(") Burnip-^e (& ^ 
nearly aiiied) . 
(f>) Others . . i 

4, 'lai-Chiiiese, 

Kar-ii A: Man 
Langiiau'es 

5. Dravidi.iu 

L.uig'UPges 


349, SSS' (./) Tamil . 

(fc) Malayaia'u . 
('.*) Kanarese . 
733 (OTelu.iru 
(t) Others 

4,605 6. Indo-European 
I/.nguages . 
12,9S0 (<i) Eranian and 

Ihirdic Langn- 
9,S7l a,2:es 
3,115 ' (f') Sindhi 

(d) run.iabi and 
Lahnda. 

2,360 (>f) Marathi and 

Kunkam 

T 1,042 


No. of 
speakers 
! (000’> 
omitted) 
1031 , 

' . I 

Language 

No. of 
speakers 
(OOO’s 
omitted) 
1931 

■20,411 

{>) Hmiiu.tatii 


9,137 i 

Lanuiiaifes . 

121,254 

11,206 ' 

(r) pAlun 


26.373 ' 

Laii-uu'^es . 

2,752 

4,513 

('/) Orsva . 

11,194 


(h) Bengali 

53,463 

20r,488 

(t) A'"'.tiiie.se . 

1,9P9 


IrtOtuti. 



*. L uciassed 


3.788 

Lanriiaaes 


3,729 , 

8. Fore gn Langa- 





24.060 

( 1 ) EngUstl . 

319 

21 361 

(5) Otl ers 

327 


I 


^ Ex ludfs 2 . 31'-. 221 pcr^r.i ^ for whom details by Lan-rua 'e aie nut 
were n-.t obtaiaed by imhvida.il enumeration. ° 


available, as the 


by 


III. Occupations of the Population. 

Distribution of the tot.il popul.ition of India according to tlie occuuations 
tvhich they tvere siiyv-ortcd in 19 -j 1 : — "" ^ i-iuua 
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- 

Tho'is. 

- 

Tliaus. 

Pasture asd agriculture . 

102, 45i 

Trade 

7,913 

I.AQdlords^ 

3,257 

Hotels, caf^, , and 

other trade in foodstutls 


Ciiltivatiiig owners . 

27,0U6 

4,326 

Cultivating tenants , 

34,173 

Tra.ie io textiles 

45S 

Agricultural labourers 

31,4^0 

BanKS, exchange, insur- 


Others .... 

0.536 

ance, ... 

929 

Fishing and hunting 

1 SUS 

Other trades 

2.79S 

Mines, quarries, salt, &c. 

346 

Army and Jfavy 

31S 

Industry ..... 

15,3ol 

Air Force 

1 

Textiles .... 

4 10*2 

Puiire 

521 

Dress and toilet 

3.3S0 

Public administration 

995 

Wood 

1,631 

Prof-'ssions and liberal arts 

2,330 

Food industries . 

1.476 

Religion .... 

i.o-:6 

Ceramics .... 

1,02.5 

lasixaciion. 

501 

Building industries . 

bis 

Medicine .... 

SIS 

Metals .... 

713 

I.aw 

133 

Chemicals, &c. . 

6(0 

Oth'^rs .... 

329 

Hides, skins, 4c. 

312 

Domestic service 

10,S5S 

Other Industries 

Transport (including postal, 

1,49S 

Ail others 

9,659 

telegraph, and telephone 
services') .... 

2,341 

Total 

154,390 


^ Tncla'ies all non-cultivators taking rent in any fonn, many of whom are intermediate 
tenure holders. 


lY. Movemekt of the Population. 


The ratio ot births and deaths in British India per thousand of the popu- 
lation under registration is officially recorded as follows : — 


1 

Birth rates 

' Death 

rates 


1929 

o 

CO 

' 1929 

1930 

Delhi 

47*89 

49*25 

i 36 79 

32*19 

Bengal Pre-'idency . 

29*3 

26*6 

1 23 5 

22-4 

United Provs. ui Agra & Oudh. t 

34-.33 

37*31 

1 24*26 

27*20 

Punjab 1 

4J-5 

43*,3 

j 28*75 

23*66 

Central Provinces and Berar . ' 

4.^ *96 

47-74 

* 34*13 

37*76 

Bunaa • 

26-43 

2 s-sr 

22-06 

20*82 

Assam ... , . ! 

32*77 

31*35 

: 20*91 

21*40 

Bihar and Orissa . . . ’ 

35*6 

36*2 

, 26*9 

29-6 

Madras Presidency . . , ' 

37*9 

S9*}:3 

25*27 

25*52 

Bombav Presiflencv . . ' 

3S 27 

37*41 

30*53 

29*53 

N.W. Front. Prov. . . . ' 

SO S 

25*6 

23*67 

21*S9 

Coorg ' 

;}•■>. 1 7 

23*54 

23-74 

25*27 

-Ajmer-ilerwara . . . i 

£4 39 

33 '63 

’ 30 02 

•27*93 

Total . . . ' 

35-47 

3.5-99 

25-9.5 

26-S5 


The registeied deaths in 1P30 numbered 6,483,449, of which clioleta 
accounted for 337,322 plague, 24,840 ; fevers, 3,787,066; dysentery and 
diarrhcea, 237,892 ; and resp'ratory diseases, 400,527. The bu'chs regis- 
tered were 8,690,714 (4,510,249 mrdes and 4,160,465 females). 

The number of emigrants trom India under the Indian Emigration Act, 
1922, was 32,424 during 1931. The emigration of unskilled labour is at 
I'resent lawful to Ceylon and Malaya only, and of skilled labour to all 
countrie.s, subject to certain safeguards. 
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V. Frixcipal Towns. 

Tha urban population of India (excluding Aden) in 19S1 was as follows : — 


Towns with 

! No. 1 

Population 

Over ie0,000 

J 38 

9,674,032 

60,000—100,000 . 

05 1 

4,572.113 

20,000— 50,000 . 

2o8 1 

8,091,288 

10,000— 20,000 . 

5U 1 

7,449,402 

5,000— 10,000 . 

9S7 i 

6,992,832 

Under 5,000 

. i 674 ' 

2,205,760 

Total 

. : 2,60 ; 

3^,935.427 


The population (1931) of the principal towns of India was as follows : 


Towns 
Calcutta ’■ 
Bombay . 
Madras . 
Hyderabad 
Delhi * . 
Lahore . 
Rangoon 
Ahmedabad 
Bangalore 
Lucknow 
Amritsar 
Karachi . 
Poona 
Cawnpore 
Agra 
Nagpur . 
Benares . 
Allahabdd 
Madura . 
Srinagar . 
Patna 
Mandalay 
Sholapur 
Jaipur 
Bareilly . 
Trichinopoly 
Dacca 
Meerut . 


Population Towns Population Towns Population 

.1,485,582 Indore . . 127,327 Coimbatore . 65,788 

.1,161,383 Jubbulpore . 124,382 Bhatpara . 65,609 

. 647,230 Peshav.-ar . 121,866 Saharanpur . 62,261 

. 466,894 Ajmer . . 119,524 Conjeeveram . 61,376 

. 447,442 Multan . . 119,457 Moulmein . 61,301 

. 429,747 Rawalpindi . 119,284 Kumbakonam. 60,700 

. 400,415 Baroda . . 112,862 Tanjore . 59,913 

. 313,789 ! Moradalwi . 110,562 Bhavnagar . 59,392 

. 306,470 Salem . . 102,179 ; Gorakhpur . 57,985 

. 274,659! Mysore “ . . 83,951 j Pyzabdd . 66,620 

. 264,840! Calicut . . 82,334 j Kolhapur , 55,594 

. 263,565 1 Hyderabad 1 Shikapur. , 55,503 

. 250,187i (Bombay) 81,838 1 Mirzapur. , 54,994 

. 243,755 Lashkar . . 80,387 Ferozepore . 54,351 

. 229,764 : Imphal . . 80,003 Negapatam , 54’016 

. 215,165 ; Ambala . . 76,326 Darbhanga . 5s|700 

. 205,315' Jodhpur . . 73,480 Cooanada . 53’,348 

. 183,9141 Rampur . . 73,156 Muttra . . 52’840 

. 182,018 1 Trivandrum . 72,784 Farukhahad . 5l’567 

. 173,573 Shahjahanpur. 72,616 Cuttack . . 5l!o07 

. 159,690 Jullundur . 71,008 ' Cuddalore . 50 527 

. 147,932, Sialkot . . 70,619 iQuetta . ^ 49*001 

. 144,654 Bikaner . . 69,410 1 Patiala . . ll’osi 

144,179 Hubli . 69,206 1 Bhopal . . 45 094 

. 144,0311 Bhagalpur . 68,878 Alwar . . 44*760 

. 142,843 Gaya . . 67,562: Jamnagar . 42*495 

. 138,518 ’ Aligarh (Koil) 66,963 Beilarv . . 39 84':* 

. 136,709 , Jhansi . . 66,432, " ■ j - 


' With Suburbs and Howrah. = Delhi include Shuhdara, New Delhi and Canton-'ent 
^ From My-ore onwaids, the figure^ aie for 1921 


Of the Christians the following are the chief sub-divisions (1921 census): 


Denominc tion 

Persons 

Denomiiiation 

Persons 

Roman Catholics . 

1,523,079 

Methodist.s . . . . i 

208,135 

123,016 

88,922 

423,968 

367,583 

Anglicans 

533,180 

Congregationalist . . ’ ! 

Presbyterians 

254,838 

Salvationist . . , ] ! 

Baptists 

444,479 

Syrian (Ilouio-Syrian) ! [ 1 

Lutheran 

240,816 

Syrian (others) . . . | 



Beligion, 

The. folloioing are the lieligiems Statistics of 1931 
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Education. 

The folloTving statistics are those of the census of 1931 : — 

Able to read and Unable to read and Tn+a’ 

wi-ite write ^ 

^:fcles ^ 96977 i'T 1297^8,171 1537778,322 

Females . . 4,169,105 138,354,143 142,523,248 

28,138,856 ^8,162,714 296,301,570^ 

r Excluding that part of the population aged 0-5 years and 3,07S,4{30 person, not 
enumerated by literacy. 


The extent of literacy by sex and religion is thus shown : — 


1 

Religion I 


Numbers per mille wlio are literate for all ages, 5 and over 



1&21 



1911 

i 

1931 


i 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Per3on> 

Males 

Femalesj Persons 

Males 

Females 

All Religions ‘ 

£2 

1S9 

21 

69 

12? 

12 05 

156 


Hindu . 

75 

130 

16 

64 

116 

9 St 

144 

21 

Sikli . 

CS 

107 

10 

77 

121 

16 91 

13S 

29 

Musalman . , 

53 

03 

9 

44 

fcO 

5 64 

107 

15 

Ciiristian 

2S5 

S’jo 

210 

2:3 

339 

159 279 

362 

203 


The persons with a knowledge of English nnnibeted 3 '6 millions. 

Educational institutions in India are of two classes : — (a) those in which 
the course of study conforms to the standards prescribed by the Department of 
Public Instruction or by the Universities or Boards of Secondaiy and Inter- 
mediate Education, and either undergo inspection by the De}iartment, or 
regtdarly present pupils at the public examinations held by the Department, 
Universities or the Boards. These institutions are called ‘Recognised,’ 
but may be under public or private " ■ "’hose that do 

not fulfil these conditions. These are . • . . . > As regards 

recognised institutions, the system of education operates, in general, 
through (i) the Primary Schools, which aim at teaching, through the vernac- 
nlai languages, reading, writing, and other elementary knowledge ; (ii) the 
Secondary Schools, in which the instruction does not go beyond the matricu- 
lation or school-leaving certificate standard. The schools are divided into 
English or vernacular, and also into high and middle schools ; (in) the 
Intel-mediate Colleges ; and (iv) the Colleges. The colleges are affiliated 
to eight federal universities— Calentta (1857), iladras (1857), Bombay (1357), 
Punjab (1882), Patna i.1917;, Nagpur (1923). Andlxra (1926), and Agra 
(1927). There are also .six unitary teaching and residential universities— 
Allahabad (1887), Lucknow (1920), Rangoon (1920), Dacca (1921), Delhi 
(192-2), and Annamaiai (1029) ; two denominational universities — the Hindu 
University at Benares (1916), and the Muslim University at Aligarh (1920) ; 
and two universities in Indian States — Mysore (19i6) and Hyderabad' 
(Osmania) ^1918). In some provinces, sccnn-iai-y or .‘■econdiiy and inter- 
mediate education is controlled by Boards. The number of Boards operating 
in 1931-32 was six. ” 

There are in addition, various institutions of a special character, such 
as technical schools teaching arts and industries, agriculture, engineering, 
ic. ; law schools ; medical schools and colleges ; and training' colleges and 
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normal schools for the training of teachers, schools for adults, defectives, 
criminal and hiU tribes, labourers and factory children ; and reformatory 
schools for juvenile offenders. There are also special ‘European' schools, 
which are primarily intended for the children of the Anglo-Indian and 
domiciled European conimuiuty in India. The military authorities maintain 
separate schools for the education of the soldiers and their children. 

The following table gives the number of institutions and scholar.-^ in 1931-32 
in British India, including Ajmer-Slerwara, British Baluchistan, the Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore, and the administered areas in Indian States : — 


Type of Institution 

Institutions ^ 

1 

For Males For Females 

Scholars 

In Tnsti- In Insti- 

tnii.tijs lutions 

for Males for Females 

Gef-.ral E'^ncatioii : 

Universities . . . . 

16 


9,091 

_ 

Arts and jjcience colleges 

223 

j 2U 

71,017 

1,337 

Secondary schools . 

12.070 

‘ 1.171 

2 093,490 

204,021' 

Primary schools 

16S,S35 

‘ 32,635 

' S, 155. >’47 

1.29^^,713 

Total 

isi.ou 

33,820 

10,329, 24'> 

' 1.504,079 

Special E'lvcatton : 

Professional colleges 

66 

1 S 

17,705 

2S3 

Training schools . 

425 

209 

21,823 

6,945 

Special schools 

6.445 

\bl 

233 395 

5,031 

Total 

6.f36 

3i*S 

2 2.92.3 

io,169 

Ia(1iaii\oas scKooh : 

Unrecognised instituti'^ns . 

3^1.746 

4.242 

651,837 

92.234 


21^.326 

3“.4d6 I 

' 11,154,065 

1,612,472 _ 

Grand Total 

257. 

,792 ' 

12, 

706,537 


^ Boards of Secondary t r Intermediate Education are not included in this table. 


There were in 1931-32, in British India, 222,804 ‘ recognised’ institutions 
with 12,122,466 scholars, and 34,988 ‘ unrecognised ’ with 644,071 scholars. 
The following was the educational expenditure for recognised institutions 


in recent years from fees, provincial 
endowments, etc. : — 

resources, local rates, 

municipal fnnds, 

Tear 

Rs. 

Year 


Rs. 

1926-27 

24,58.47,572 

1929-30 


27,42,73,266 

1927-28 

1 25,82,78,819 

1930-31 


28,31,64,460 

1923-29 

1 27,07,-32,25.3 

1931-32 

i 

27,18,56,622 


A system of State Scholarships exists by which it is possible for a boy 
to pass from the village school to the University. There aie also State 
Scholarships, awarded by local Governments and the Government of India, 
to enable the holders to study in the United Kingdom for two or more 
years. 

During 1930-31 the following newspapers and periodicals were published : 
in Madras, 285 ; Bombay, 290 ; Bengal, 704 ; United Provinces, 632 : Punjab, 
439 ; Burma, 177 ; Bihar .and Orissa, 139 ; Central Provinces and Berar, 58 ; 
Assam, 46; Delhi, 104 ; N.W. F.P., 18. The percentage of newspapers and 
weekly and monthly publications published in various languages is as 
follows English, 17-8; Urdu, 23-2; Gurmukhi, 2'2 ; Hindi, 14-7; 
Bengali, 13'8 ; Tamil, 3'9 ; Assamese, 0’34 ; Gujerati, 2'6 ; Orya, 0 89 ; 
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Marhati, 4'2; Kanarese, 0-92; Sindhi, 1'4; Telugu, I'S; others, 12 ’05. 
The number of printing presses was 5,919; and 2,332 books in English or 
other European languages and 14,815 in Indian languages were published. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and also the 
Province of Agra, the province of Bihar and Orissa, the province of the 
Punjab and the Province of Burma, have each a supreme high court, with 
14, 11, 16, 11, 9, 13 and 10 judges, respectively, in 1932. There is appeal to 
the Privy Council in England. Oudh has a chief court. The Central 
Provinces and Berar, North-West Frontier Province, Coorg, Sind, and Chota 
Nagpur have judicial commissioners. For Assam the high court of Calcutta is 
the highest judicial authority. Below these courts are, for criminal eases. Courts 
of Session, and below these. Courts of Magistrates (first, second, and third 
class). The inferior ciml courts are determined by special acts or regulations 
in each province. The most extensive system consists of the sessions judge 
acting as a ‘ District Judge’; subordinate judge.s : and below them ‘Munsifs.’ 
There are also numerous special courts to try smr.ll causes. Side by side with 
the civil courts there are revenue courts, presided over by officers charged 
with the duty of settling and collecting the land revenue. The number of 
civil suits instituted in 1931 was 2,305,408, and of persons under trial in 
criminal cases 2,390,142. 

Nearly all the civil judges, and the great majority of the magistrates, in the 
courts of original jurisdiction are Indians ; in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
the proportion of Indians in the appellate court is considerable. 

The civil police in 1931 were 197,811 in strength, varying from 4'2 per 
10,000 of the population in Bihar and Orissa to 23 98 per 10,000 in the 
North-West Frontier Province. 


Finance.^ 

(Rs. 13J = £1.) 


Years 
ended 
March 31 


KeVenne 

1 

j Expenditure Charged to Revenue 

In India 3 

In England 

Total j 

j In India 3 

In England 

Total 

1930 

1931 

1932 
1033* 
1934* 

jei,ooo 

95,679 

90,676 

89,716 

94,372 

92,567 

3,935 

i 

i 97*. 

697 

£1,000 1 

99,514 

93,446 

91,236 

95,348 

93,264 

; £1,900 

•0 211 
73.161 
71,5 >9 
66,418 

6 ',71,10 

£1,000 

29,102 

2S.ei4 

28,-16 

27.304 

27,379 

£1,000 
99,313 
102,135 
j 100,045 

1 93,722 

; 93.079 


! .since tne introduction of the Reform^ from April 1, 1921, definite sources of revenue 
are now allocated to Provin.’i.’.l Governments. Hence the accounts, anil estimates of the 
Government of India now embrace only the tiansactions ol the Cential Government 
The tiaures forl'JSOjo ]'.’32 incl'nie the provision loi the Nnrlli We-t Fiontier Province 
which lias, as from April 15. IfiSi. been constituted ,nto a Governor's i rovnce. The 
estip.ates for 1'233 an.l 1931 Tu-’ier.ire exclude the provi.,ion for the new \orth-West 
Frontier Province An ani.i.ai Mibvention of Rs. 1 croie is to be pod bv the Central 
Governirient to th's Provm. e for apt noil of three rears from P’.nc-is or until the new 
consirmion i, intr, .ducal, which-ver IS earlier. Provincial Governments used to pay 
annual contnbonons to the Central Government Tl e contribiifons the first rear vfere 
Rs. 983 lakhs. werp rnduccfl to Rs. 608 lakhs in 1926-27. In 1927-28 tliere was a 

permaripnt ren.ission uf 360 'akh.s, and a non-recurnn'.' reiuiSM.-«n of the balance R.s. 25S 
I’leie .iiid rmal re!ma.sn>n of Provincial conlnbutioiis frorr* 1928-29. 

— E'^tiinates. 

3 Figures for the Central Government only, and including Exchange. 
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The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure charged 
to revenue of the Central Government, in India and England, for 1933-34 
(Budget estimates) : — 


ReVEIhUE. 


Expenditure. 


Heads of Revenue. 1933-1934 Heads of Expenditure. ; 1933-1934 




Customs . . . . 

Taxes on Income . 

Salt 

Opium 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration .... 
Payments from Indian States 
Railways (net receipts). 
Irrigation (net receipts) 
Pc»ts and Telegraphs (net 
receipts) .... 
Interest Receipts . 

Civil Administration . 
Currency and Mint 
Civil Works .... 
Miscellaneous. 

Defence Receipts . 
Extraordinary Items . 


51, 24, dO, 000, Customs . . . . 

18,06,00,000 Taxes on Income . 

8.75.00. 000 Salt 

1.20.05.000 , Opium 

17,99,000' Land Revenue 

42,37,000 ! Excise 

37,97,000,' Stamps 

i 16,90,000,, Forests 

92,000' Registration . . . . 

73,78,001*' Railways . . . . 

I 33,39,45,000, Irrigation . . . , 

14 ^ 000 ' Posts and Telegraphs . 

I' Debt Services. 

. 30,41,000.! Civil Administration 

> 1,82,00,000.. Currency and Mint 

i 82,62,000!i Civil Works . . . , 

I 1,74,68,000.! Miscellaneous . , 

21,65,000!j Defence Services . . . 

57,34,000'! Adjustment between Central 
4,31,67,000|i & Provincial Governments 

; — j‘ Extraordinary Items . 


Total. 


1,24,85,16,000 Total . 


* Includes Rs. 1,76,000 for capital outlay on Salt Works. 

• Includes Rs. 58,000 for Forest capital outlay. 


1 Rs. 
j 97,60,000 
! 84,83,000 

: 1,16,96,000^ 

, 57,36, OC'O 

5,83,000 
j 15,45,000 
i 17,64,000 
i 22,41,000* 
: 20,000 
j 33,39,45,000 
I 4,74,000 
i 91,22,000 
17.67,36,000 

9.59.22.000 
64,19,000 

1.93.92.000 

4.11.76.000 
I 50,51,67,000 

j 1.00,00,000 

; 8,74,000 


1,24,10,55,000 


The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure of the 
Prorincial Governments for 1933-3i (Budget estimates): — 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Heads of Revenue 

1933-1934 

Heads of Expenditure 

1933-1934 

lAnd Revenue 

Stamps 

Excise 

Taxes on Income . 

Forests . ... 

Regi.stration .... 
Scheduled Taxes . 

Interest 

R^eipts by Civil Department 
Miseeilaneoiis 

Railways . . , . 

Irrigation .... 
Civil Works .... 
As8igiiments& Contributions 
Extraordinary Iteois . 

Salt ..... 

Rs. 

32.94,58,740 

12,26,50,100 

14,88,68,400 

4.92.000 

3.50.75.300 
1,12,63,600 

49.20.000 

2.21.93.300 
5,19,57,140 
2,64,66,340 

1.20.000 
8,59,37,401 
1,68,37,799 

56.45.000 
13,6%000 

Land Revenue 

Stamps ..... 

Excise 

Forests 

Registration . • , . 

Scheduled Taxes . 
Assignments &Contributions 

Interest 

j'alaries, etc., of Civil Depts. 
Mi'seellaneous . 

Railways » . . . 
Irrigation .... 

Civil Works .... 
Extraordinary* Items . 

Rs. 

3,51,04,447 

24,79.943 

1,74,50.359 

2,83,12,270 

70,78,994 

35,000 

4,30,89,012 
53,05,46,350 
7,79,62 783 
59.730 
5,73,18,440 
8,52,81,383 
3,54,800 

Total .... 

86,32.52,120 

Total .... 

88,50,63,511 


The estimated capital expenditure of the Central Government on State 
railways in 1933-34 was Rs. 3,30,00,000. The project estimate for the new 
capital at Delhi was closed with effect from April 1, 1932, but was re- 
©pcned during 1933. 


F 
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The following table shows the receipts of both the Central and Provincial 
Governments from the most important sonrces of revenue in recent years : — 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Landi 


Salts 

Stamps 

Excise 3 

Cus- 
toms ■* 

Taxes 
on In- 
come5 

Raili% ays 
(net 

receipts) 

Imgation 


£1,000 

£1,000 

EnB!t!i! 

£1,000 

£1,000 


£1,000 



1928-29 

24,872 

2,449 

5,699 

10,298 

14,983 

36,960 

12,792 

28,130 

5,782 

1929-80 

25,102 

2,281 

5.073 

10,593 

15,309 

38,457 

12,798 

27.S96 

5,978 


22,708 


5,124 

9,454 

12.0V2 

35,106 

12,232 

29,371 

5,504 

1931-32 

24,742 

1,556 

0 d39 

8,978 

11,143 

34,828 

13.177 

25,224 

5,914 

1932-33 • 

23,980 

712 

7,892 

9,632 

11,075 

39,214 

13 326 

25,060 

6,276 

1933-34 » 

24,844 


6,665 

9,4S4 

11.4S3 

38,434 

13,582 

25,055 

6,444 


1 Exclasive of Portion ot Land Revenue aue to irrigation. 

2 The salt duty was raised in 1923, and reduced to previous level in 1924. A temporary 
surcharge of 25 per cent was imposed in 1931. An additional duty was also levied in 
1931 on imported forei^zn salt. About | of this additional duty is paid to Provincial 
Governments. 

3 The Excise revenue is derived from intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, and opium con- 
sumed in the country. The bulk of the revenue comes from indigenous spirits. The 
excise systems and rates of duty vary from province to province. 

♦ Liquors, oils, motor cars and cycles, sugar, tobacco, cotton and silk manufactures, 
metals (including silver bullion, coin, maiiufaciured articles and articles of food and 
drink are the chief items from which the customs revenue is derived. Under this head are 
also included the proceeds of export duties on rice, on jute (imposed m 1916), and on 
hides (imposed in 1919): and of excise duties on motor spirit (imposed in 1917), on silver 
(imposed m March, 1980), and on kerosene (impost in 1922). The import of silver bullion 
and coin except under licence was prohibited in July. 1917, but the prohibition was 
withdrawn during 1920-21. The various import, export and excise duties levied by 
Government will be found in the Indian Tariff Act 1894. the various Export Duty and 
Excise Duty Acts respectively as subse-iuently modified by the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Act, 1932. and the Indian Finance Act, 198S. 

5 Includes the proceeds of a super-tax imposed m 1917, and an exeess profits duty 
imposed m April, 1919. The rates of assessments have varied from year to year, The 
rates at present applicable are those as shown m the Indian Finance Act, 1933. ' 

• Revised estimates. 

7 Budget Estimates. 


Land Revenue . — ^ ' i assessment on estates or hold- 

ings. In the greater and Orissa, about one-fourth 

of Madras, and some districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh, the 
assessment was fixed permanently at the end of the 18th century ; while it is 
fixed periodically at intervals of from twelve to forty years over the rest of 
India. For details as to the nature of the different tenures of land that prevail 
in India see the \ eae-Book for 1886, p. 799. See also under AoEictrLTtJKE, 
The land revenue was contributed in 1932-33 (revised estimate) as follows: 


AdminiHtratious 


India. General 


0,96.000 

Baluchistan 


7,27.000 

Madras 


. 5,22,69.000 

Bombay 


. 4,92i<O.0*J0 

Bengal 


. 3.10.3h,CM»0 

United Provinues . 


. 5.76 “jj 000 

Punjab 


. 2.o3,32,00fJ 


Administrations 
Burma . . . . 

Shan States Federation . 
Bihar and On.ssa 
Central Prorinues . 
N.W. Frontier Province 
Assam .... 
Coorg . . . . 


1 Out f^f thi^ sui' 
of Apni. were t; 


H 


40 ‘V’i » representing collections 
ited to the Central Government. 


during the first 


Rs. 

. 4 49,43,000 

2.72.000 
. 1,78,20.000 
. 2,53,09,000 

. 19,87,0001 

. 1,14 00,000 

3.79.000 
seventeen days 


OpiwiTL. In British territory the cultivation of the poppy for the production 
of opium is practically conlined to the United Provinces, and the area under 
cultiyation in that Province is being gradually reduced. Opium is also 
grown in many of the Indian States of Central and Northern India. The 
question of suppressing poppy cultivation in these States has been investi- 
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gated by a Cioinmittee, which started work in November, 1927. After giving 
carefnl consideration to the report snbmitted by the Committee, the Govern- 
ment of India have entered into fresh contracts with the States for the 
supply of crude opium to Government on a quota system with an assurance 
that these quotas will not be reduced except poW with the diminution 

of production in British India. These agreements will remain in force for a 
period of four years ending on Jnne 30, 1936, during which period the States 
will submit to effective restriction or prohibition of cnltivation otherwise 
than for the Government of India. Public auctions at Calcutta were dis- 
continued from April, 1926. Export to China was prohibited in 1913; and 
in June, 1926, the Government of India decided to reduce progressively 
exports of opium from India, except for strictly medical and scientific 
purposes, so as to extinguish them altogether at the end of 1935. The 
maximum for each country is fixed, and a leduetion of 10 per cent, of the 
1926 exports is made each year. 

Army Expenditure . — The net expenditure in recent years on defence 
services is given as follows : — 


Year ended March 31, 

- 

1 Year ended March 31 [ 

- 

i 

Rs. Crores 

i i 

1 1 

Bs. Crores 

1927 

55.97 

; 1931 1 

54.30 

1925 

54.79 

; 1932 1 

51.76 

1929 

55.10 

1933 (Revised Estimates) t 

46.74 

1930 

55.10 

1934 (Budget Estimates) | 

46.20 


Ihht . — On March 31, 1933, out of a total debt of 1,212,48 crores (sterling 
portion conveited at Is. 6d. =R. 1), 797.08 erores were productive in rail- 
ways, telegraphs and irrigation: 206.69 crores were unproductive; 38.92 
crores on account of cash, bullion and securities held on Treasury account; 
and 171.79 crores weie incurred on behalf of Provincial Governments. 

Finance of Separate Governments, and Local Finance , — The revenue and 
expenditure of each Government, Central and Provincial, in 1932-33 (revised 
estimates) were as follows : — 


Government 


Revenue Expenditure 


India, Central . , 

Madras 

Bom'baj’ 

Bengal .... 
United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Stan States Federation 
Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces , 

N Vr . Frontier Province 
Assam .... 
Coorg . . * * 


• Rs. 

1,27,13,03,0001 i 

16.45.01.000 i 

14.92.73.000 

9.42.73.000 i 

11 . 20 . 00 . 000 i 

10.49.32.000 1 

5.45.. 52,C*00 

S5,T5,000 ; 

5.03.54.000 : 

4.53.12.000 I 

l.iVJ.lS.OOO : 

2,lS.19,0u0 

11.94, Oou 


Rs. 

1,24.96,23,0002 

15.82.24.000 

15.10.74.000 

10. 82.21. 000 
11,45,00,000 
10,13 97,000 

9.22.94.000 
34.': 9.000 

5 02.49,000 

4.54.17.000 
l,59,2ry,CK»0 

2.39.18.000 
13,41.000 


^ 1 Includes R^. 1.42.000 realised in the N.W. F. Province dunng the first seventeen 
ciavs of April, lw2. 

~ fneiudea 7,50,000 expended in theN’.W. F. Province during the first sevoiiteeu 
days of April, 1932. 


Local Funds . — The above excludes the revenue and expenditure of muni- 
cipalities and of district and lo^al boards. The income of the former is 
derived mainly from rates, octroi, taxes on houses, lands, vehicles and 
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animals, tolls, and assessed raxes ; and of the latter from cesses on land 
The gross income for 1930-31 of all municipalities was Rs.36, 59, 70,350. 
The gross expenditure was Rs.36, 24, 59, 576. The income of district and 
local boards was Rs. 16,57. 04, 942, and the expenditure Es.16,88,41,735. 

Defence. 

The defence forces of India consist of units of the Royal Air Force, units 
of the British Regular Army, the Indian Army, the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reser.'e and the Indian State Forces. With the 
exception of the last, tliese forces are administered by the Air Vice-Marshal 
and the headquarters staff of the Army in India respectively, under the .supreme 
control of the Gomniander-in-Chief, who is the Army-Member of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council. The military forces are organised into the Northern, 
Southern, Eastern and 'Western Commands, and the Burma Independent 
district ; each Command contains a number of districts and independent 
brigades. The garrison of Aden was transferred in 1927 from the Indian 
to the Home Command. 

The British regular forces in India aie paid by the Indian exchequer. 
They are organised in brigades and divisions with the Indian Army, the 
normal propiortion being 1 British battalion to 3 Indian. There are 19J 
Indian Pack Batteries. The personjiel of the remaining batteries of Horse. 
Field and Garrison Artillery is wholly British except for a proportion of 
Indian drivers. The Tank Corps and Royal Air Force are wholly British. 

The Aiuxiliary Force, organised under the Indian Auxiliary Force Act, 
1920, is confined to persons of British e.etraetion. Enrolment is voluntary, 
but entails periodical naining extending to 64 hours annually for infantry 
and 80 hours for other arms. force, which comprises all arms, is liable 

to be called out or embodied for local service within strictly defined limits, 
and acts as a second line lo the permanent garrison of India. Its strength 
in 1933 was about 29,000. 

The Indian Territoriai Force was brought into existence in 1920. and is 
organised on the lines of a militia, with an annual training of 28 days. It is 
intended to form a second line to the regular Indian Army in time oi war, the 
whole of its personnel being liable to general service. Its strength in 1930 was 
18 provincial, 4 uiban, and 11 university training corps units. Strength 
13,000. , ° ’ 

The Army in India Reserve has been recently constituted, in 2 classes : 
class A, of men who have completed from 5 to 7 years’ army seivn.e with 
less than 15 years’ combined service ; class B, of men up to 15 vears’ 
combined service. .Strength in 1932 was 36.000. 

The Indian State Forces are raised and maintained by Indian StaTe= and 
are trained under the supervision of British officers, who act iu an a.iv=sorv 
capacity. Strength, in 1933, about 44,000. * 

The composition of the fortes in India was, in 1933, except for Imliau 
State Forces, as follows • — 
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The strength of the British army in India in 19S3 was 59,241, and 
of the Indian Army 166,600. The Field Army is organised in 4 divisions 
and 5 cavalry brigades. 

The supply and transport services are provided by the Indian Army 
Service Corps. The medical services of the British troops are provided 
by the Royal Army Medical Corps, and those of the Indian Army by the 
Indian Medical Service. 

There are 2 battalions of the Indian Army serving in China and Malaya. 
These are paid by the British exchequer. 

The 4th division of the army has been selected for gradual Indianisation. 
Ten Indian gentlemen are now nominated annually to the Royal Jlilitary 
CoUege, Sandhurst, to enable them to qualify for commissions in the Indian 
Army. The preliminary education is given at the Prince of AVales’ Royal 
Indian Military College at Debra Dun. Plans for the creation of an Indian 
Sandhurst are in preparation. 

The Royal Air Force in India comprises 6 squadrons organised in 3 wings 
of 2 squadrons each ; the Aii craft Depot and Aircraft Parks are directly 
under R.A.F. Headquarters, India. Its establishment is 160 ofidcers and 
970 British and 148 Indian other ranks. The military estimates for 1932-33 
amounted to 424,700,000 rupees. 

The Government of India has proceeded with the reconstruction of the 
Royal Indian Marine in accoidance with the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee of 1925. It is now a combatant force serving under 
conditions similar to those originally proposed for the Royal Indian Jfavy. 
At present the seagoing units of the R. I.M. comprise the 4 sloops ffiiidwttaii 
(completed 1930), Cornwallis, dice and Lawrence, a surveying vessel, a 
trawler, used for target towing, and 2 patrol vessels. A new sloop is under 
construction in England. 

AgTriculture and Industry. 

Agriculture, La id Tenure, d-c . — ^The chief industry of India has always 
been agriculture. The total number of the population sup]iorted by agri- 
cultm'e, including forestry and raising of livestock, and excluding non-work- 
ing dependents, was, according to the census of 1931, about 110 millions 
out of a total population of 353 millions. In most of the provinces there 
is a Department of Land Records, and in every province a De; artment 
of Agriculture. There are staffs of experts in the provinces ; an Imperial 
staB ot experts with a fully equipped central station, Research Institute 
and College for post graduate training of private students and of those 
who have completed the Agricultural Course in provincial colleges ; a Civil 
Veterinary Department for the prevention and cure of cattle disea.ses ; an 
Imperial Institute for veterinary research for the preparation of sera and 
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antitoxins, and an Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandrt- and Dairying. 
Following tile recommendations made by the Royal Coiurnission on Agricul- 
ture, an Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has been estabiished by 
the Government of India with the otjeet of promoting, guiding and co- 
oidiiiating agriculture and veterinary research throughout India. Improved 
varieties of crops had been introduced in 1929-30 in about 14 million acres, 
the average increased value of the produce heing some Pis. 15 crores. 

In provinces where the zaminddn. tenure prevails (t.e., where single pro- 
prietors or proprietary brotherhoods jiossess large estates of several hundreds 
or thousands of acres), the State land revenue is assessed at an aliquot part 
(usually about one half) of the ascertained or assumed rental, this aliquot 
part being itself the laud lax The revenue is payable on each estate as a 
whole, the assessment remaining unebanged for the period of settlement. 
In the greater part of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, and in parts of the 
United Prordnees and Madras the settlement is a permanent one and not 
liable to revision. In provinces where the raiyatu-dri (or ryotwari) tenure 
prevails (f . e. , where each petty proprietor holds directly from the State, and 
has no landlord between himself and the Government), the revenue is separ- 
ately assessed on each holding, and land revenue becomes payable at once 
(or after a short term of grace in the ease of rritcleared lands) on all exten- 
sions of cultivation. The raixjabi:d,rz proprietor may throw up his holding, 
or any portion of it, at the beginning of any year after reasonable notice, 
whereas the zamlnddr or large proprietor engages to pay the revenue assessed 
upon him throughout the term of the settlement. 

The tollowiug table shows in 1930-31 the latest available returns of the 
land surveyed under the two types of tenure, and the land revenue assessed: — 


Zauiiiidaji and Village 
Communities 


Raiyatwan, &o. 


Madras . ' 

Bombay (includ- ' 
ing Sind) 30-Sl i 
Bengal (*27-26) . 
United Provinces ; 

(2d-2T) . . ; 

Punjab (.SO-31) . ! 
Burma (30-31) . , 
Bihar sn.l Ons.sa 
(20-27) . 
Centra! Provinces 
and Bel .11(30-31) 
Assam (31)— 31) . 
JJ.-W.Fron.Prov. j 
(30-31) . 
Ajnier-Mcrwara. ; 

(30-21) . 
Fargaua Manpur 
(30-31) . . 

Coorg Cir-i-) . 
Delhi (30-31) . 


' Area I Population ; Area 'Population*,, 

Surveyed. lofSnrveyed ® j Surveyed, ;of Surveyed “®ronne 

Acres I Ai*ea |l Acres J Area *“^* 

't ' 

j 20,015,431 1 11,910,868 67,42,511 ■ 02,518,786 j 30,378,117 ,5,6*1,04,168 

i 3,971,038 I (a) (,a) 74,769,351 ! 20,607,044 14,83 13,813 

40, Iso, u0l< . 45,703,288 3,00,73,009; — ; _ j _ 

' 67, ')53,7.3S' 45,358.439 7,19,39,917 ' — i — t — 

' 60,180,382 * 23,5.*s0.S52 4,64,76,863 — — I _ 

, — I — — '1155,849,528 14,667,146 ,3,66,73,102 


53,078,.S59 I 34,003,550 1,63,81,227 j — 

40,626,007 ■ 13,912,907 2,33,10 117 I 23,6.58,373 1 (b) (b) 

5,703,137, (a) 18,39,093 I •2*.l.506,s3J 8,622,251 1.10 *25, ISO 

S, 437,414 • 2,3Si>,383 26,39,606 “ — j _ 

1,770,921 , 408,122 3,57,745 — — i _ 

— i — — ; 31,353 , 6.852 17,353 

— .T , ~ - l.*012,260 ll3,8JS ' 4,12.684 

Sp 0,194 4,*p9, S3j — i 


(a) luclnded under Raiyatwari, &c. (b) Included under Zamindan. 

1 Includes 12,457,946 acres of Governuient Foiest. 

The following table shows the total acreage in all India under the chief 
crops and the production in three years : — 
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1930-31 1 

, 1931 

-32 

193-2-33 ^ 


Area Sown 

Yield 

Area Sown 

Yield 

Area Sown 

Yield 


Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

, Acres 

Tons 

Rice . , 

S:2.S46,000 

32,193.00< 

84.260,000 

32,PSS.C-r‘0 

S2. 026.009 

30,6o5,00C> 

Wheat 

32,159,000 

9.3l 6.00« 

33,803,000 

9,024. OKj 

32,992,000 

9,452,000 



Raw Su v^r 


R.Trt SAtjar 


Raw Sugar 

Sugarcane 

2,801.000 

3.22“, '.Kit 

2,972.000 

3,97", UUO 

. 3.205.000 

4,651,000 

Linseed . 

3,009.000 

377, OiO 

3.301,000 

416,000 

. 3,239,000 

403,000 

Rape & mustard 

6.032.000 

98“,000 

1 6,214,000 

1,025,000 

6.(t52 009 

1 1,047,000 

Sesamum . 

5,618.000 

526.000 

5,639,000 

476,000 

5.98-2,000 

545,000 

Castor 

1,457,000 

120,0- 0 

! l,5S3,0t0 

145,000 

; 1,551,000 

146,000 

Groundnut 


(N’uts mSheli; 


iXuts in Shell) 


iXuts in SheUi 

6,579.000 

3.154,000 

5.439,000 

•2.276,000 

6,952,000 

2,836,000 

Cotton 


Bales 

t 

Bales 


Bales 

23,512,000 

5,226,000 

23,722,000 1 

4.0-25,000 

22 558.000 

4.516.000 

Jute ^ 

3,492,CkjO 

11,205.000 

1,562.000 

5,542,000 

2,l7i3,000 

7.072.000 

Tea 1 


lbs. 




lbs. 

803,500 

391,050,500 

807,400 

394 OS.3,500 

— 

— 

Rubber * , 

192.400 

24,351,500 

1S4 2-.0 

20,117.100 

180,000 

6,381,400 

Coffee 

160,300 

32.97S.GO(» 

173,200 

33 734,500 

— 

— 

Indigo 


In cwis-ofdvt 


In 1 . w ts of dye 



63.S00 

13."0U 

52,500 

9.900 

— 



* Figures refer to calendar year. - Subject to revrsion. 


The net area actually sown in British India in 1931-32 was 228,835,924 
acres. 


Of the total area under irrigation in 1931-32, 25,217,156 acres were irri- 
gated by^ canals ; 6,246,811 acres by tanks: 11,653,323 acres by wells: 
and 5,747,686 acres by other sources. The total area irrigated by Govern- 
ment lYorks of all classes in India during 1930-31 was about 31 million 
acres, as compared with 31 '6 million acres irrigated in 1929-30. The net 
return on capital outlay was 4 ’7 cent, in 1930-31. 

Livestock Census, in British India (e.xclusive of Baluchistan), 1930-31 : 
oxen, 121,450,000; buffaloes, 31,418,000; sheep, 25.295,000 ; goats, 
35,743,000; horses and ponies, 1,683,000; mules, 75,000; donkeys, 
1,371,000 ; camels, 526,000. 

Forests . — The lands under the control of the Provincial Forest Departments 
are classified as ‘ Beserved Forests’ (forests intended to be p)ermanently main- 
tamed for the supply of timber, Ac. , or for the protection of water supply, 

), ‘ Protected Forests, ' and ‘ Dnclassed ’ forest land. The following table 
shows the extent of these areas in 1931-32 : — 


Madras .... 

Bombay (includinfr Sind) I 
Bengal . ... 

United Provinces . . * ’ 

Punjab .... 

Burma 

Federated Shan States .* 

Bihar and Orissa ... * 

Central Provinces (including BerarV 
Assam ... 

North-West Frontier Province. 
Baluchistan Cporfioms under Br. Ad.) 
Ajmer. .... 

Coorg ••*.'** 
Andamans . . i ! 


Total, 1031-32 


Reserved ' 
Forests . 
Sg. miles ! 

Pmtected j 
Forests i 
Sq. miles 1 

Unciassed 
: Forest land 

Sq. miles 

Total 

Sq. miles 

15,617 

453 i 



16,070 

13.716 

1,152 1 



14,868 

6,561 

673 j 

3,445 : 

10,679 

5,195 

4 1 

37 

5,236 

1.552 

3,205 : 

521 1 

5,278 

31,28-2 

__ 1 

90,273 

121,555 

3,167 

— 

21,484 

24,651 

1,838 

1,177 

2 

3,017 

19.613 

— 

— 

19,61.3 

6,145 

— 

14,817 : 

! 20,9u2 

245 

— 

— 

j 243 

316 

— 

472 

7S8 

142 ■ 

— 

— 

142 

519 

IS 

— 

537 

52 

— 

2,1SS 

2,190 

105 960 

6 nS2 

133.189 ; 

1 245.831 



The foUownuj Table shows^ hi acres, according to Provinces, the Surveyed Area and also the Total Areas of British India that 
were in 1030 -31 cultivated and uncultivated, so far as returns can he obtained; and the area under irrigation. 
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The net revenue from the State forests in 1981—32 was about 
Hi. 95,32,853. 

Industries . — The most important indigenous industry, after agriculture, 
!s the weaving of cotton cloths. Other impjortant indigenous industries are 
silk rearing and wea'i'ing, shawl and carpet weaving, wood-carving and 
metal-working. One of the most important industries connected with 
agriculture is the tea industry, the average number of persons employed 
being about 877,500. The area under tea in 1931 was about 807,400 
acres, distributed as follows; Assam, 431,000 ; Bengal, 199,100; Bihar 
and Orissa, 3,600 ; United Provinces, 6,300 ; Punjab, 9,700 ; Madras, 72,300 ; 
Coorg, 400 ; Tripura (Bengal), 8,600 ; Travanc-ore, 71,900 ; Mysore, 4,000; 
and the Cochin State, 500, The production was, in 1931, 394 million lb. 
The exports of Indian tea from British India (including the State of Travan- 
core) in 1932-33 were : to United Kingdom, 331,622,000 lb. ; Canada, 
16,676,000 lb. ; United States, 11,081,000 lb.; Persia, 1,482,000 lb.; and to 
Australasia, 2,802,000 lb. The total exports were 356,918,000 lb. in 1930- 
31 : 342.385,000 lb. in 1931-3-2 ; and 379,8-27,000 lb. in 1932-33. 

Some statistics for 1931 of mills, factories. Ac., subject to the Indian 
Factories Act, are given as follows for British India [excluding Indian 
dtates and Government factories). 


Clftai of Industry 

No of 
Establish- 
ments 

No. of 
Persons 

Class of Industry 

No, of 
Establish- 
ments 

No. of 
Persons 

Cotton spinning and 



Tea factories 

979 

55,937 

weaving nulls . 

302 

381,205 

Foundries . 

61 

3,244 

Jute mills . 

99 

276,530 

Iron and steel smelting 



0 jiton ginning and 



andsteel rolling mills 

5 

26,892 

pressing £actorie.s . 

2,093 

120,696 

Saw mills . 

171 

13, 719 

Railway and tramway 



Petroleum refineries . 

12 

11,286 

workshops 

SS 

55,691 

Woollen mills 

9 

8,675 

Rice mills . 

1,445 

72,265 

Sugar factories . 

119 

18,360 

General engineering . 

2C4 

29,934: 

Stone dressin < . 

6 

295 

fiiectrical works . 

57 

7,29S 

Oil mills 

231 

11,445 

Printing, bookbinding, 



Kerosene tinning and 



Jcc 

84S 

23,543 

packing works . 

31 

S,560 

Tanneries and leather 



Motor works and coach 



works , 

29 

4,970 

building . 

100 

5,666 

Jute presses. 

110 

29,735 

Tobacco factories 

20 

4,657 

3 ile and brick fac- 



Paper mills . 

8 

5,674 

torie« . , 

yc 

7,S40 

Lac factories 

22 

2.061 

Skipbuildmg 

IS 

15.797 

Silk n iils 

9 

1,769 


With regard to cotton spinning and weaving the number of spindles 
in all India in 1930-31 was 8,802,339, and of looms, 171,725. The pro- 
duction of yarn in 1931-32 was 966 million lb. and of woven goods, 
672 million lb. 

Companies. — On March 31, 1931, there were 7,216 joint stock companies 
incorporated in British India and in the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior, Indore, Hyderabad and Travancore, and in operation, with paid-np 
capital of Rs. 2,81,54,30,000. 

Oo-operative Societies . — In 1931-32, there were in British India and the 
Indian States 93,598 agricultural co-operative societies with a membership of 
Sj 109, 383, 


Mineral Production. — The quantity and value of the minerals produced 
la India in 1931 were as follows (£1 = Rs. 13J). 


r 2 
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Items 

Quantity 

Value 

Items 

Quantity 

Value 




£ 




£ 

Coal . . . 

tons 

21,716,485 


Ruby, sapphire 




Petroleum 

gals. 

303,018,751 


and spmel . 

carats 


3,175 

Lead and lead ore i 

tons 

73.280 

939,906 

Zircon . 

tons 

854*6 

7,972 

Manganese ore 

do. 

537.844 

726,954* 

Magnesite 

do. 

5.333 

2,026 

Gold . . ounces 

330,488*5 

1,540,885 

Gypsum . 

do. 

53.632 

7,254 

Building materials 




Reiractory 





tons 

S, 004,804 

851,741 

materials 

do. 

9.716 

5,108 

Salt . 

do. 

1.SS9.400 

1,010,441 

Bauxite . 

do. 

— 

— 

Silver . . ounces 


387,351 

Ochre 

do. 

4,'J51 

1,918 

Mica • 

cwts. 

52,966 

307.316 

Diamonds 

carats 

639 

2,569 

Zinc concen- 




Fuller’s earth 

tons 

2.953 

2.54*2 

trates 3 . 

tons 

54.S1S 

210.463 

Monazite 

do. 

S9*6 

890 

Iron ore . 

do. 

1,624,853 

308,055 

Barytes . 

do. 

5,634 

3.200 

Tin ore . 

do. 

4,255*2 


Asbestos 

do. 

D 

5 

Copper ore and 




Agate 

cwts. 

-- 

— 

matte . 

do. 

167,073 

407,181 

Amber . 

do. 

— 

— 

Tungsten ore . 

do. 

2.247-7 

65, .309 

Corundum 

tons 

— 

— 

Saltpetre * 

cwts. 

123,117 

73,414 

Graphite 

do. 

6'5 


Chromite . 

tons 

19,913 

23,335 

Antimony ore 

do. 

— 

— 

Nickel speiss . 

do. 

2,911 

49,9*24 

Soda 

do. 

11 

31 

Clays 

do. 

169,593 

25 615 

Bismuth 

lbs. 

42 

6 

Jadeite • . 

cwts. 

•2,500 

26,091 

Apatite . 

tons 

109 

79 

Ilmenite . 

tons 

36,166 

41.991 

Serpentine 

do. 

4 


Antimonial lead 

do. 


14.781 

Garnet . 

ton" 

— 


Steatite . 

do. 

5,135 

9,001 






1 Exclude:^ antimoDUl lead. * Export f.o.b. value. 

* Export. • Not available. 


The average number of persons employed daily in the coal mining industry 
in 1931 was 173,175, and the output per head employed was 125'4 tons. 

Commerce. 


The following table applies to the sea-borne external trade of India : — 


1 

1 

Tears ‘ 

Imports 

Exports and Re-Exports 

i 

Merchandise 

J Treasure 

Merchandise | 

Treasure 

1923-29 . . i 
1929-30 . . 

1920-31 . . 

1931- 32 . . . 

1932- 33 . . 

Rupees 

263,39,79,360 

249,70,74,490 

173,06,25,032 

1,. 30,64.28, 506 i 
l,35,0li76,054 ^ 

• Rupees ' 

; 37,29,42,646 

! 27,83,19,581 

: 26,86.34,373 

\ 7,26.80,825 

; 2, 99' 13,188 

Rupees 
330.15.0'‘,656 
318,98.07,089 ' 

226,50,21,864 

1 161,20,22,S2.> . 

1,36.06,70 3S2 - 

Rupees 

6,35,31,454 

5,14,33,004 

4, W, 08, 598 
65,92,85,265 

70, 6o, 15,528 


The following table excludes Govemment stores and Government 
treasure : — 


Years ended 
March 31 


1920 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


ilercl>andise 


Rupees 
21S,30.':9,74l 
240.79,69.341 
164.79, 3 

120,37,14,1:;'. 
1.32.55,43.175 


Imports 


Trea&urti 


Rupee.-e 
37.20,40 542 
27,76.75,92') 
20,5.5,51,290 
7,2.5 90,070 
2,99,05,340 


Total 


Rupees 

299,60,00,583 

263,56,45,270 

l')l,64,88,159 

133,63,04,185 

135,57,48,521 
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i Expostb akd Re-Eiposts 

Years ended f 


March 31 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1939 

, 337,96,11.677 

2,93,10.580 

340,89,2*2,557 

1930 

' 317,93,23,562 

1,56.87,154 

’ 319,50,11,016 

1931 

> 225.63,66,t»53 

2.42,72,185 

2*28,06,38,838 

1932 

i 160,54,72,354 

62,90,64,2*23 

223,45.36,577 

1933 

; 135,62,50,683 

67,91,93,133 

203,54,42,816 


Of the exports of merchandise in 1932-S3 Ra. 232,40 57,237 represented the products of 
the country. Rs. 3.21.^3,446 were re-exports of imported foreign merchandise. 

In many cases the In^an States impose Customs duties on goods imported from 
other parts of India. 


The imports and exports, excluding Government stores and Govern- 
ment treasure, were distributed as follows in 19:32-33 : 


Bengal 


Bun&ft 


Imports. 

Exports. 


Madras 


Rs. 


Bombay 


Sind 


! 35.7'', 12, 194 10,73,77,216 16,39,50.095! 
‘ 57,44,06,316 119,99,91,730 28,16,06,723 


Rs. I Rs. 
56,22,59,009' 16,51,19,147 
85,82,36,720. 12,12,41,327 


Imports and exports of bullion and specie were as follows : — 


Tears ended i 

imports of 

imports of 

! Exports of 

\ Exports of 

March 31 

Gold 

Silver 

1 Gold 

Silver 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

As. 

192S , 

18,13,44,062 

16,47,37,417 

3,44,106 

2,63,72.790 

1029 ‘ 

91 ,*■’1 .!S9/,02 

15,92. Kh,307 

1,91.003 

6,15,11,381 

1930 

14,23,11.477 

13,41.90,827 

1,03,081 

4,79,78,629 

1931 

IS, *24,52,453 

13,46.62,717 1 

49,34.SSS 

3,38,69,661 

193*2 

2,79,9>,864 

4,42,63 962 

60,78.25.155 

4,84,81,050 

1933 ‘ 

1,31,81,391 

; 1,0*2,95.157 

66,81,00,347 

3,64,26,108 


Gold is used chiefly in the form of ornaments, and much of it is imported 
in small bars. 


The distribution of commerce by countries was as follows {merchandise 
alone) in years ending ^ilarch 31, 1932 and 1933 : — 


Countries 

Imports into India from 

Exports of Indian Produce to 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom 

44.81,43,521 

48,79.79, 62*2 

42,57,59,075 

37,45,85,630 

France 

2.17,20,409 

2,03 V2,S97 

7,63,75,759 

8,07,66,356 

Germany 

10,l9,bi,*24O 

10.38,72, IfMj 

10, *27, 55, 550 

8,28,08.225 

Austria 

71,46, S16 

65,20, C-02 

21.542 

38,606 

Hungary . 

3,19,720 

5,16,874 ■ 

11,980 

244 

Italy - . . . 

3,58,76.748 

3,«.82.T49 

5,41,37,558 

4,65,30,087 

Bel^um . , , ' 

8,01,57,097 

3,41;83,643 

4, 45 52, 9 

4,0*2,03,426 

Netlierlands 

•2,04,27,113 

1,69,14,206 

•\ 09, 75,330 

3,92.C9,792 

Spain .... 

19,19.6' '9 

24.81 103 

1,33,85,087 

l,37,f0,774 

Russia 

94,61,619 

36,58,064 

55,47.580 

34,06,773 

China ( mcludine Hcnir 





. . . 

S,Sl,59,5ro 

3.46,71,157 

0.59,80.969 

4,93,53,191 

Japan. 

13 33.96,671 

‘20,47.T3,S‘«,l 

13 94,28.225 

13,95,09,778 

Ceylou 

1.36,77,539 

1,76,49,787 

7.6-5,57,742 

0,52,06,878 

Straits Settlements 

2,86.84,099 

2.78,63 055 

4,6.7,35,290 

3,57,98,136 

Java, Borneo and 
Sumatra 




5,91,44,588 

4,59,99,673 

2,42,17,706 

1,21,33,740 

Arabia 

3<\38,642 

26,29,664 

1,16,99,414 

95.97.665 

Persia. . : 

2,75,93,779 

1,93,27,092 

1.08,84,3*20 

55,34,934 
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Countries 

Imports into India from | 

Exports of Indian Produce to 

Egypt 

1931-32 ! 

Rs. 

1,47,02,207 

1932-33 

Rs. 

95,65,246 

1931-32 

Rs. 

1,90,57,969 1 

1,19 64.144 

Kenya. Zanzibar and 
Pemba . 

3.68,12,680 

! 

2,22,02,075 , 

76,69,928 : 

'>3.'JS,4i7 

Other E. African ports 

28,64,724 

I 45,81,908 

1,54,24,067 

1,35,11.572 

Mauritius (including 
Sevchelles) . . 1 

2,47,384 

6.41,283 ' 

92,76,643 

13,86,33,229 

79,04,730 

United States . . > 

12,83,62,243 

11,25,08,778 

9,76,50,385 

South America . 

14,500 

5,61,212 

2,44,77,051 

3,71,24,201 

Australia . 

1,58,36,605 

1,06,85,266 

2,95,00,830 

3,58,40,570 


The value of the different classes of goods (private merchandise 
was as follows : — 


Imports 


Exports of Indian ?ro-li:ce 



1931-32 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 1 

1932-3; 


R.s. 

Rs. i 

Bs. i 

Rs. 

1. Food, drink and tobacco ; 

18,24,39,845 

14,81,98.599 | 

44,34,16,016 ; 

37.S2.20 844 

11. Raw materials, and pro- j 
diice & articles mainly * 


unmanufactured . . 1 

III. Ai’ticles, wholly or | 

20,85,02,477 

20,48,81,033 i 

66,97,58,978 ; 

1 54,i.i,6:,j:,'! 

mainly manufactured . 1 
IV. Miscellaneous and un- 1 

! 83,80,31,606 

04,53,39,309 

42,62,25,850 

! 3S4i,i:,6>3 

classified, including I 





parcel post . . . , 1 

1 3,38.40,133 

2,74,23,334 ; 

1,94,85,250 

1 l,6S.0'.oS5 

Total , . . . 1 

' 126,37,14,115 132,58,43,175 i 

1.55 88.80,094 

1 132,40, 17, ;3r 

The value of the leading articles of private merchandise (Indian prc .’.uce 
only in the case of exports) was as follows in 1932-33 : — 

Imp'/rts 

Value j 

j Expoits 

Va:-.e 


Cotton mannfactures (in- 
cluding twist and yarn) . 
Sugai (refined & unrefined, 
molasses included) . 
Metals and ores . 
Machinery and mill wort: . 
Silk (raw & manufactured) . 

Oils 

Chemicals .... 
Hardware . 

Liquors .... 
Matches .... 
Paper and Ta^teh■Jard . 

Salt 

Woollen goods 

Spices 

Provisions .... 
Instruments, apparatus, and 
appliances & parrs thereof 
Tobacco . * . 

Glass . . . , 

Dye.ng & tanning sub- 
stance-, .... 
Dni-s and niedicines , 
Wood and timl'er 
Ap'parel (excluding haber- 
dashery. mi'J;nery,h tilery 
and boots and shoesj 


Rs. 


.b-2’,<:,lQS 
o,T3,4'‘,T'»S 
10.:4.24.»\10 
4,3S,25,CS1 
3.00.01, 2S7 
2 71,24,V»t.7 
21.7 

2.25,70,1 "0 
ol.o57 
2 S6,44,024 
78, '*5 . 070 
•2.54.0:. r-oS 
1 7-2 42 823 
,7,375 


'=.70,802 

.590 

1.42,40.926 

2.'^*'' 47.9 v'l 
1 '5 ''3.141 
51,44,0(..) 


84.21.13'* 


Jute (raw) .... 

,, (manuiaefured) . 
Cotton (raw) 

„ (manufactured) in- 
cluding twist and 
yarn 

Rice ..... 
Wheat and wheat flour . 
Other gram and pulse 
Tea ..... 
Hides & shins, (fe leather 

Seeds (oil seeds mainly) . 
Lac (excluding iac dye; 
WnoUraw). 

Wo>d (manufactured) 

\ Opium .... 

. Oils 

I Rubber (raw) 

' Indigo. .... 

I licher djes ami tan? . 

; Paraffin wax 

I >p.ces. . . ! ! 

f S ilrpetre .... 

!• b'otfee 

|i Hemp (raw) 

]'■ Mang.ane.'-e ore . . !. 
.1 Oriier -;inda ot metal-, iS: ores 


rj32-3S 

Rs. 

f',:S.03,3Cl* 
21,71,17,672 
20,:’:.20 b **: 


3.-2i5, 11.077 
14 45,84.529 
31 . 1.044 
l,t'*,S*2.3o . 
17 15,27 305 

7.:.3,2S,SS6 
11 30,68,475 
i . 24. 1-3,7 C'-' 
1 , - 23 , 29,210 
67.80,480 
11,25,200 
o3. 78,915 

s 7 ^ 331 

’ 71 ’sio 
74,76,670 
2,01.87,709 
72.32,877 
12.26,114 
109,81,410 
32,16,25^ 
48,24.475 
*. 19.93 }-52 
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Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 


1932-33 


1932-33 


Rs. 


Rs. 


82,62,872 

Oilcakes .... 

1,96,50,673 

Building and eni,dneering 

; Provisions .... 

32,62,0S4 

matonals 

77,35,099 

Fruits and Vegetables 

69,52.351 

Fruits and vegetables . 

1,16,56,578 

! Tobacco .... 

77,10 S56 

Paints & painters’ materials 

92,18,641 

i Silk (raw and cocoons) 

1,08,734 

Tea-chests .... 

47,77,480 

' Silk (manufactured) . 

2,09,207 

Haberdashervand millinery 

67,79,987 

52,85,881 

■ Coir goods .... 

60,17,114 

Belting for machinery 
Meohanicallv propelled 

Manures .... 
Wood .... 

20,38,944 

56,17,952 

vehicles .... 

2,83,59,482 

• Coal and coke 

44,19,229 

S:ationer>’ .... 

72,36.320 

Sugar (refined & unrefined) 

2,10,245 

Animals, living , 

Books, printed and printed 

14,79,121 

Fodder. Bran and pollards 

70,28,617 

ruatter .... 

46,37,677 



Earthenware and porcelain 

49,56,037 

1 


Boots and shoes . , « 

51,77,044 

1 


Umbrellas and fittings 

27,77,040 

1 


Grain and pulse . 

70,97,947 



Coal and coke 

9,62,892 




Tlie trade between India and the United Kingdom (British Board of 
Trade Returns) is as follows : — 


Imports (Consignments) into U.K. from 

India 

Exports to India— 

British produce . . . . . 

Foreign and colonial .... 


1930 I 

1931 

1932 

1933 

^ 1 

£ 


£ 

51,044,435| 

36,711.288 

32,308,27S| 

37,392,39 

52,944,447' 

32,288,579 

34.088,361: 

33.396.674 

1,282,670 

801,442j 083,790, 

688,81 


The principal articles of import from India into the United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade returns) : — 


— 



lOGO 

1931 

1932 

Com Otthls 



£ i 

838,422 

£ 

567,623 

£ 

819,533 

Tea 



17,972.132 : 

14.734,759 

13,149,739 

Wheat 



1,391,356 [ 

133,302 

— 

Rice 



526,405 i 

342,460 

475,823 

Cotton (Raw) 



3,358,948 = 

1,905,055 

959,405 

Hide^ 



93,818 ! 

58,804 

47,522 

8kins, Goat 



855,534 1 

435,843 

464,169 

Mancanese Ore . 



666 970 1 

192,723 

157,131 

Rubber .... 


. 

383,736 

169,555 

30.635 

Cotton Seeds 



254.844 i 

176,084 

11,007 

Flax Seeds .... 



1,299,327 1 

165,997 

96.410 

Gums and Resin-' 



892,580 ■ 

4P6,ti94 

32S 491 

Jute 



3,161,439 , 

2,507,096 

2,434 534 

Teak 



885,993 ‘ 

455,174 

291. S63 

Wool, Sheeps 



1,529,741 

1,034,819 

S99,78>) 

Leather .... 



4,377,741 

2,999, 75^> 

2,794.245 

Coir Yarn .... 


. 

644,303 

613,930 

213,510 

Jute Manufactures 



2,326,139 

1.628,112 

1,700,763 


The chief articles of British produce exported to India (Board of Trade 
returns) are on p. 143 : — 



enterod and cleared at ])orta in British India: — 
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U.K. Exports to India. 


- 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Tobacco 

938,449 

£ 

572,377 

& 

212,004 

Drugs 

483,578 

4S7.827 

439,286 

Painters' Colours , . , . 

397,244 

296,351 

310,632 

Cotton Tarns 

1,075,806 

787,001 

1,024.879 

Cotton Goods, piece .... 

13,739,763 

5.458,539 

8,472.599 

Cotton Goods, others .... 

832,462 

597,049 

736,827 

Implements and Tools 

351,160 

226,050 

224,305 

Machinery ...... 

7,486,985 

5,143,276 

5,424,133 

Iron and Steel and Manufactures 

5,352,150 

3,210,168 

2,585,709 

Brass and Manufactures . 

308,469 

227,539 

363.354 

Copper and Manufactures . 

388,767 

197,416 

199,634 

Soap . ...... 

761,028 

532,436 

495,915 

Paper 

767,604 

577,223 

493,302 

Chemical Products .... 

1,135,494 

939,770 

1,103,353 

Locomotives 

2,073,245 

832,875 

197,756 

Wagons and Trucks .... 

348,316 

127.403 

46,130 

Motor Cars and parts .... 

2,239,318 

1,108,126 

1,065,608 

Woollen and Worsted Tissues . 

430,446 

214,968 

421,800 


The total imports and exports of the largest ports in private merchandise 
only in 1932-33 were, in rupees: Bombay, 79'5 crores; Calcutta, 87‘0 
crores; Karachi, 27'7 crores; Rangoon, 29 '9 crores; Madras, 20‘6 crores; 
Chittagong, 4‘6 crores; Tutieorin, 3 ‘7 crores. 

Shipping and Navigation. 

The tonnage of vessels which entered with cargoes in the interportal trade 
was 20,820,403 tons in 1932-33 ; and cleared 20,568,744 tons. 

The number and tonnage of vessels built or first registered at Indian 
ports for five years : — 


^ 1928-29 j 1929-30 j 1930-31 j 1931-32 | 

1932-33 

'no. 
nage , 

’■"“-IsoJ 

nage | 

1 So. ’ 

nage f nage 

No. 

I j 

Ton- 

nage 

Built 34 ' 1,285. 29 1 

Eegistered . . . . ’ 49 >11,732' 41 

1 1.017’ 22 
j 3,928! 42 

1,140 j 7 224 

16,315 . 17 3,028 

' 8 i 439 

1 16 j 10.426 

1 ^ 


C ommnnications . 

I. Railways. 

Miles open Miles open Miles open Miles open 

1925- 26. 38,579 I 1927-28 39,711 I 1929-30 41,724 I 1931-32 42,753 

1926- 27. 39,049 | 1928-29 40,950 1 1930-31 42,281 j 1932-33 42,961 

The railways open on March 31, 1933, included 31,710 miles of Imperial 
State lines and 6,871 miles of Indian State lines. There were 306 miles 
of new railway lines opened in 1932-33. 

The gauges of the Indian railways iu 1932-33 were : (1) The Standard, 
or 5ft. 6in. (21,131 miles) ; (2) The Metre, or 3ft. 3fin. (17,653 miles) ; and 
(3) The Special gauges of 2ft. 6in. and 2ft. (4,177 miles). 

The total capital at charge on Railways to the end of 1932-33, in- 
cluding lines under construction and survey, &c., was Rs. 8,77,25,11,000. 
From 1924-25 Railway Finance has been separated from the general finances 
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of Govenunent. The Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway was purchased by the 
State in April, 1926, and the Seuthern Punjab Railway on January 1, 1930. 

Passengers carried in 19-32-33, 501,895,200; aggregate tonnage of goods 
and live stock, 70,601,000; gross earnings on railways, Rs. 96'21 crores ; 
working expenses, Es. 68 '90 crores ; net earnings, Es. 27 '31 crores ; average 
return on the capital at charge 3T1 per cent. The net loss to the State, after 
meeting all charges for interest, &c. , was Es. 10 '23 crores. The railway staff 
at the close of 1932-33 numbered 4,297 Europeans and 705,974 Indians : 
total, 710,271. 

India and Ceylon are connected by rail and steamer ferry combine-i, 
the steamers plying between Dhanushkodi Point on Rameswaram Island ,’.nd 
Talaimaunar in Ceylon. 

II. Posts, Telegraphs, ajjd Telephones. 

On March 31, 1933, there were 23,797 post-offices and 60,611 letter-boxes. 

In the year 1932—33, the number of letters, post-cards, and money-orders 
passing through the post-offices was 958,453,000 ; of newspapers 
70,865,000; of parcels 13,621,000 ; and of packets 114,930,000; beins a 
total of 1,157,869,000. 

There were 12,676 telegraph offices in India on March 31, 1933. Statistics 
of the Government telegraphs for 1932-33 Miles of wire, 587,674 ; mik-s 
of line, 107,160 ; 1931-32 receipts, Rs. 2'66 crores ; charges, Es. 2‘51 crore-. 

The number of wireless stations maintained and worked by the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department on March 31, 1933 was 31, of which sLv 
were coast stations available for general public correspondence with ships at 
sea, and the remainder were inland stations. Eleven of these stations 
provided regular communication with aeroplanes in connection with Air 
Services. At three of the coast stations and six others direetion-findin*: 
installations were working. 

The telephone system is in the hand.s of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, but telephone exchanges have been established in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Karachi, Rangoon, and Moulmein, by private 
companies, under licences from the Government. On March 31, 1933, there 
were 25 telephone exchanges, with 35,200 connections, established by the 
licensed companies, and 317 exchanges with 22,109 connections estabHshe'l 
by the Department. 

Money and Credit. 

The value of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay Mints in f.ve 
years was as follows : — 


Yearended 
March. 31 ; 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

' j 

Bronze 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs 

1929 i 

52,66,573 

32,15,475 

— 

7,45,490 

92, "7 53 ^ 

1930 

1,80,000 

46,63,500 

— 

11,38,600 

59, 82^100 

1931 , 

18,23,532 

19,44,000. 

— 

8,00,312 


1932 

— 

— 

— 

1,89,700 

1,89,700 

1933 

— 

85,000 

— 

2,40,100 

3' 25' 100 


A branch of the Eoyal Mint was established at Bombay at the end 
1917, but since April, 1919, the Branch Mint has been closed”. 

In August, 1926, the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
submitted their report, including the recommendation of the stabilisation of 
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rhe rupee at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate of Is. &d. (gold). In 
March, 1927. the Indian Currency Act made this stabilization statutory. 

Since 1900, rupees have been coined as required to meet public- 
demands. Ti'.e entire profit accruing to Government on the coinage up to 
March 31, 1907, and during the year 1912—13, and half such profit for the 
years 1907-0S and 1908-09 -R-ere placed to the credit of a separate fund 
termed the Gold Standard Reserve, with the object of ensuring the stability 
of the currency policy of Government. The net profits arising from rupee 
coinage as -ivell as from the investment of the Reserve -were credited to the 
Reserve up to 1922—23 when it reached the limit of 40, 000,000Z., at which 
figure the Reserve is being maintained at present. There has been no 
coinage from purchased silver since 1921—22 ; therefore no profit accrued from 
this source since that year. 

Notes of the values of one, two-and-a-half, five, ten, fifty, hundred, five 
hundred, and thousand rupees are legal tender throughout British India. 
The total value of notes in circulation on March 31, 1933, including the 
notes held in Government treasuries and the Head Offices of the Imperial 
Bank of India, was Rs. 176,89,58,188. 

Banks . — The following table shows the ‘Capital,’ ‘Reserve,’ ‘Public and 
other Deposits.’ at the Imperial Bank of India on Dec. 31 of three years : — 


] 1030 

1931 

1932 

i 

Paid-Up Capital . . . i 

Reserve , ... 

Public Deposirs 

Other Deposits 

i Rs. 

5,62,50,000 
5,40,00,000 
36,90,926 
76,60,05,586 

Rs. 

5,62.50,000 

5,00,00,000 

8,32,10,943 

63,85,64,214 

Hs. 

5.62.50.000 

5.17.50.000 
7,06,95,185 

68,36,35,204 


On February 16, 1934, the Council of State passed the Reserve Bank Bill, 
for the setting up of a Reserve Bank. 

Statistics of the Po.st Office Savings banks for five years ; — 


— 

Depositors 

Balance at end of 
Year, in Rupees 

1928-29 

1 -2,021,000 

34,49,08,000 

1929-30 

2,305,000 

37,13,13,000 

1930-31 

2,478,000 

37,02,60,000 

1931-32 

i 2,402,000 

38,20,33,000 

1932-33 

2,737.000 

43,45,37,000 


Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit is the Indian llurtee^ the gold value of which is fixed 
by the Indian Currency Act of 1927 at Is. 6<f. or 8 ’47512 grains of fine gold. 

The coins in circulation aie: silver, 1 rupee which equals 16 annas and 
weighs one tola or ISO grains trov, eleven-twelfths fine ; ^ rupee or 8 anna 
piece ; J rupee or 4 anna piece ; j rupee or 2 anna piece ; nickel, 1, 2, and 
4 anna pieces ; bronze, 1 pice = j aniia ; J pice = J anna ; 1 pie = yU anna 
or J pice. 

There are Government Currency Notes in circulation in denominations of 
1000, 500, 100, 50, 10, and 5 rupees. 

A hundred thousand rupees is called 1 lakh and is written thus ; 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; and one hundred lakhs is called 1 crore and is written thus : 
Rs. 1,00,00,000. A lakh of rupees when the rupee is Is. 6d. is equivalent 
to 7,500f. 
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Weights and measures are as follows : — 
The ilmmd of Bengal of 40 seen = 
„ Bombay . . = 

,, ,, Madras . . = 

, , Tola . . . . . = 

,, Seer of 80 tolas , , . = 


82 lbs. 2 ozs. 2 drs. avoirdupois. 
28 lbs. (J cwT.). 

25 lbs. troy. 

180 gr. troy. 

2'057 lbs. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning India. 

Special voorTcs relating to Proxinces and States are shovsn under their 
separate headings. 

1. Official Publications. 

Administration : Reports on the various provinces. Annual. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. Annual. Calcutta. 

Education in Indi-i. Annual and Quinquennial. Calcutta. 

Finance : Accounts and lilstimates, fijtpLanatory Memorandum. Annual. — Estimates 
of Revenue and Expenditure. Anniml. — Financial Statement of the Government of India 
with discussion in the Legislative Council. Annual.— Home Accounts. Annual. — Income 
and Expenditure under spef'ihed heads. Annual. 

Forest : The Progress of Forest Research in India. Annual. 

Gazetteers : The Imperial Gazetteer of India. 2nd ed. 25 vols. completed in 190S. 
London. — Provincial and District Gazetteers. 

The Indian States. Annual. Calcutta. 

Labour Gazette Monthly. Bombay. 

Statistical Abstract for British India. Annual. London. 

Public Health; Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India. Annual. 

Trade. Annual Statement of the Trade of British India with Foreign Countries, Ac. 
Calcutta — Review' of the Trade of India. Annual. Calcutta. 

India Trade Journal. Weekly, Calcutta. 

Summary of Commercial Treaties affecting India. Calcutta. 

Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India. Annual. London. 

Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (Simon Commission). •> vols. London, 
1930. 

Report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-23. Calcutta, 1926. 

Report of the Indian Currency and Finance Commission. London, 1920. 

Rex>ort of the Indian States Coiumitiee. Calcutta, 1929. 

Report of the Indian .Agricultural Commission, 1928. Calcutta, 192S. 

Report of the Indian Cm^ma Committee. 1928. Calcutta, 1928. 

Report of the Indian Roads Development Committee. Calcutta, l'^2S. 

Report of the Education (Hartog) Comirittee. London, 1929. 

Report of the Indian Central Committee. London, 1929. 

Report of the Age of Consent Gounmttee. Calcutta, i;'29. 

Statistical Statements relating to Co-operative Movement in India. Annual. Calcutta. 
Handbook to the Records of the Government of India in the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment, 174S-1S'>^. Cah-utta, l^*2n. 

Report of the Banking Inquiry Committee. Calcutta, 1930. 

India Round Table Conference, November 12, 1950-January 19, 1931, Proceedings. 
London and Calcutta, 1931. 

Report of the Indian Labour Commission. London and Calcutta, 2931. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Abbott (.1 ), The Keys of Power : a Study of Indian Ritual and Belief. London, 1932. 
A'l/cr (Sir P. S. S.), Indian CnnstinU'onal Problems. Bombay. 192':. 

AirMdkar (B. R.). The Cv.-Iuti-m of Provincial Finance in Modern InHia. London, 19^5. 
Andtr.iov (G.), <fe ('SI ). Tne Expansion of Bntish India (IS1S-183S). London, 1918. 

Anste-y (Vera), Economic U»-veioTMi ent of India. L.«mV n, TV29. 

An'hbol’J (W. A. J ). O tlin«s of In-ban Coustitut.onal Hi-itory. London, 1926. 
Banerjee (D. N.), The Indian C E--titnti«^n and its .Actual Working. London, 1926. 
Banerjee (Sir Snrendranath), A Nation in Making, London. 1925. 

JBeotra (B- R.), The Two Imlias. Being an Historical oke^oli of the Tr'^aty Relations 
between the Indian States and t.ne Piramo int Power, Cui ‘utta c.tki Lon-Ion, 1932. 

B-icai’ (Edwjn), Thong)it>tin Indian Di«content'.. London, T'SO 

Sroicfi (J. Coggm), India s Mineral Wealth (‘ Indit of To-day '). Bombay, 1923. 
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Butler (Sir Ilaicourt), India Insistent. London, 1630. 

Cha/id (Gyan), Financial t^ysteui of India. Loudon, 1626. 

ChiTol (Sir V.;, India (The Moittim Woiiil Senes), London, 1626. 

Chudgar (P. L.), Indian Prmces under British Protection. Londcii, 1626. 

Clarl-t (Sir G ), The Post Office of India. London, 

Cotton (iJ. W. E.), Handboolv ot Cominercttl Iniormation for India. Snded. Calcutta, 
1924. 

Coyajee (J. C.), The Inditjn Currency System, 1335-16'26. Madras, 1631. 

Cu./cTinno (Sir John), Modem India. London, 1631. — Political India, 1832-1932. 
London, li'32. 

Curzoa iMarqr.is, of Kirdleston), British Government in India. London, 1925. 

The Dirpctoiate of the Chanibta- of Princes. — The British Crown and the Indian States, 

London, 11*26. 

Doihcell (H.). The Indian Empire, 1S58-191S (Cambridge History of India, Vol. YI). 
London, 1632. 

Eicbank (P*. B ) (Editor), Indian Co-operative Studies. Bombay, 1920. 

Farg^Cnar {J . ^».), Moaeru Religious Movements in India. New York, 1919. 

Eorr«i>( (Sir George), History ot the Indian Mutiny. 4 vols. Edinburgh, 1904-1914.— 
The Life of Lord Clive. London, 1918. 

Eosf-r (Sir Wtp.), The Engliah Factories in India, 1618-1669. 13 vols. Os&rd, 1906- 
1937. — John Company. London, 1926. 

GanJjh (J. S.), Manual of Indian Timbers. Revised, London, 1922. 

Gadgil (D. R.), ladustriai Evolution ol India in Recent Times. Bomtey, 1924. 
GarrattiG. T.), An Indian Commentary. L<>ndo»i, 192S. 

G\j,Tratt (G. T.). and Thompson (Edward), The Rise and Fulfilment of British Eule in 
India London, 1634. 

&rier»on (Sir G. A.), LinguistLo Survey of India. Calcutta, 1903-1928. 

Grousset (R.), India (The Civilisations of the East). London. 1932. 

HuckU (E. B.), a Short Histoiy of India from the Earliest Times to the Preset Pay. 
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Haicard (E.).* European Xon-Officials in the Indian Legislature, 1921-1925, Allahabad, 
192ti. 

HoUltmess (Sir T. W.), Peoples and Problen.s of India. London, 1920. 

Home (E. A,), The Political System of British India. Oxford, 1922. 

Hough (E. M.), Co-opeiative Movement in India. London, 1932. 

Hoicard (A.), Cmp Production in India, London, 1924. 

(Sir W, W.), The Iciai'jn Empire: its Peoples, History, and Producta. London, 
1893.— (Editor) Rulers of India Senes. Oxford, l'^9o-1899. 

Ithert (Sir C. P,), The Government of India. Oxford, 1922. 

Indian States Development, Pai>ers on. London, 19lM). 

Iyer (K. V.), Ind an Railways (‘ India of To-day'). Bombay, 1924. 

JaiH (L. C.), Indigenous Banking m India. London, 1980. 

Jevons (H. Stanley), The Future of Exchange and the Indian Currency. Bombay, 1922. 
Keith (A. B.), Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy (1750-1921). Two V(^ 
London, 1922. 

KeLnian (J. H.), Labour in India: A Study of the Conditions of Indian Womoi in 
Modem Industry. Lond-m and Xew York, 1923. 

Keynes (J. M.), Indian Currency anti Finance Loudon, 1924, 

Leake (H M ), The Foundations of Indian Agriculture Cambridge, 1924. 

Lovett (Sir V.), India (• The Nations of To-day’). London, 1923. 

LvalL (Sir A.), The Rise and Ex]»ai:sion of the British Duminiou in India. London, 1910. 
Macni'-ol (N.), The Making of Motlein Indit. London, 1924. 

Marriott (Sir J. A. R.}, The Emil’sh in India. Oxford, 1932. 

Marvin (F. L.), India and the We-it. London, 1927. 

Mathai (John), Village G'-vernraent in British India. London, 1915. — Agricultural 
Co-operation in India. Sladras, 1925. 

Matheson (Cerile), Iiuiian Industrv. London, 1930. 

Mayhtic (A ), The Education of India: A Study of Ehlucational Policy in India, 1S35- 
1920. London, 1926. 

Mitra (H. N.), The Indian Annual Register. Calcutta. 

Modem India. A Co-opeiative Survey. London, 1630. 

Moreland (W. H.), India at the Death of Akbar : An Economic Study. London, 1^0.— 
From Akbar to Anraiurzen: A StU'Iy m Indian Economic History. Loudon 1923, — 
Jahangir’s India {Prof. P, 0’’y>, j‘>int transUtor). Cambridge, l'>25. 

yiuir (Ramsay). The Makic^: of British India, 1756-185‘'. Manchester, 1915. 

Muktrjte (R.), Rural Economy of India. London, 1626. 

Muri'fv/'s Handbook For Travellers in India, Ceylon, and Burma. 14th ed. London, 1933. 

(K. M.), Relations of Indian States with the Government of India. London, 

Paul (K. T.), India and the British Connexion. London, 1927. 

Pillai (P. P,), Economic Conditions in India. London, 1925. 
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r X m. 7 ast Home of Mystery. London. 19-9. 

'i Problem of India. London, 19S0. 
j, ,, V " *1 ian States. Trichinopoly, 1928. 

. ■, iridge History of India. Vols. I and III. Cai:.br:dge, 1922 

and 1928. 

Rau (Ramachandra), Present-day Banking in India. Calcutta, 1930. 

Reed (Sir S.), Editor. The Indian Year-Book. Annua:. Bombay. — India. Tbe New 
Phase. London, 1928. 

Risley (Sir H. H.). The People of India. 2nd ed. by W. Crooke. Calcutta, 1915, 

Roberts (P. E ), Historical Geography of India, Pt. I, East India Co. ; Pt. II, Under 
the Crown. Oxford, 1916-1920. 

Ronaldshay (Earl of), India • A Bird’s-eye View. London, 1924, — The Heart of Aryavarta. 
London, 1925. — Life of Lord Curzon, Vols I-III. London, 192S. 

Salmon (J. H.), Tne Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore. London. 192S. 

Sihiyal (Nalinaksha), DeTelopment of Indian Railways, Calcutta, 1931 >, 

Scott (G. B.). Religion and Suoit History of the Sikhs. 1469-1930, London, 1930 
Seirout (E.), Caste in India. Translated by Sir E. Denison Ross. London. l‘.'3u. 

Seton (Sir M.), The India Office. London, 1926- 
Shah (K. T.), Federal Finance in India. London, 1929. 

Shirras (G. Findlay), Indian Finance and Banking. London, 1920 

iS»nifh(V. A.), The Oxford History of India (revised to 1921 by S. M. Edwardes). Oxford. 

1923. — Indian Constitutional Reform, Viewed in the Light of History. London. 1919. 
Shiythies (E. A.), Indian Forest Wealth. Oxford, 1026. 

Stehbing (E. P.). The Forests ot India. 3 vols. London, 1922-26. 

Strickland (C. F.), Introduction to Co-operation in India (• India of To-day ’). Bombay, 
1922. 

^4{(?a7\«aram (A. N.), Indian States Register and Directory, 192'.'', Madras, 1929. 
Sylvaxn.-Lh'i (D.) Dans 1’ Inde (de Ceylon au Nepal). Paris. 1923. 
fhakort (B. K.), Indian Adnumstratinii, 1705-1920. Bombay. 1922, 1926. 

Thompson Reeonsti action of India. London, 193<h 

Trotter (L. J.l and Hiciion (W. H ), History of India. London, 1917. 

Tovche (T. H. de la), Bihliograp.iy oi Indian Geology and Physical Geography. Calcutta 
1917-lS 

Vakil (C. N.), and others, Growth of Trade and Industry m Modern India. London, 1931. 
Tafeif (K. H.). and fr(.{?(ar-(W. R.>. Panoramic India.* London and Bombay, 1930. - ^ 
Vincent {k.), The Defence of India India of To-day’). Bombay. 1922. 

IVattal (P K.), The System of Financial Adnanistration in British India. Calcutta 
and Loudon, 1024. 

Weitzman. (Dr. S.). Warren Hastings and Philip Francis. MBUchester, lf‘29. 

WT'utehead (Right Rev. H.l, Indian Problems in Religion, Education. Politics. London 
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Woodroffe (Sir J ), Is India Civilised? Madias. 1019. 

Woolacott (J. E.). Britain’s Record m India. London, 1927. — India on Trial. London 
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Toi'.n.phx'.sbaiul (Sir F.), The Epic of Everest. London, 1920. 

Zirnand (,S.), Lning India. London, 1928. 

Zimmern (A.). Man.ni'y (0. A W.). Lanka Snnduri'.o (Dr.), K it'- (.^ B ) /g.'fe.- (C. W.) 
India Analysed. Vol. i. London, 193.3. . . . 


BEITISH PEOVIHCES. 

Information concerning the Provinces in British India is 
given below, in alphabetical order. 

AJMES-MEEWASA. 

An agency subordinate to the factory at Surat was established at Ajmer 
early in the 17th century. The British received the tract by cession after 
the Pindari War in 1818. This small province of Ajmer-Merwara consists of 
one district with three suh-diviiions. Ajmer, Kekii, and Merwara, with an 
area of 2,711 sq. miles and a population of 560,292 (19.31 cemsus). The 
administration is under a Ohief Commissioner, who in the capacity of Agent 
to the Governor-General in Rajputana resides at Mount Abu. The local 
administration is under a Commissioner. The city of Ajmer has a population 
of 119, .524. The income of the province was Es. 19'01 lakhs in 1931-32, 
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and the expenditure Rs. 32‘21 lakhs. In 1932 there were 17,606 scholars 
in 268 recognised educational institutions for males ; and 3,480 in 55 
similar institutions for females. The Government College at Ajmer had 
255 students in 1932. 

Cltief Couimissioner.—Uhe, Hon. Lt.-Col. G. D. Ogilvie, C.S.I., C.I.E. 
'appointed October 29, 1932) ; salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Administration Report. Annnal. Calcutta. 


ANDAHAK AND KICOBAE ISLANDS. 


Andaman Islands in die Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from Cape 
isegrais m Burma, the nearest point on the mainland. Five large islands 
closely grouped together are called the Great Andaman, and to the south is 
the island oi Little Andaman. Tiiere are some 200 islets, the two principal 
grouns hemg the Ritchie Archipelago and the Labyrinth Islands. The total 
area is 2,50S square miles. The Great Andaman group is about 219 miles 
long and, at the widest, 32 miles broad. The group, densely wooded, contains 
many valuable^ trees, the best known of which is the padauk or Andaman red- 
woG(i. The islands possess a number of harbours and safe anchorages, 
notanly Port Blair, Port Coruwallis, and Bonington, the last being most 
iavouramy situated for forest trade. The aborigines, 474 (255 males and 
219 ieniaies) in 1931, live in small groufs over the islands; some are 
savages of a low Negrito type. The total population of the Andaman 
Islands ^excluding the aborigines) in 1933 was 14,199 (10,870 males and 
^iJ-9 lemaies). In 1931-32 the iorest receipts amounted to Rs. 14,28,596. 
ine^ coconut, rubber, Manila hemp, and Bahamas aloe are successfully 
^itivatfcu.^ In 1933 there were 11, K6 head of cattle and 3,S45 goats, 
inere IS wireless telegraj hy with Burma and Madras. Mail steamers con- 
nect Port Blair with Calcutta, Rangoon, and Madras. The islands have 
oeeu used since 1858 by the Government of India as a penal settlement for 
A,eand long-term convicts, but the practice is being discontinued, the island 
oemg left to develop on free lines." The settlement possesses about 72,362 
acres of cleared land. There were, in 1933, 6,791 convicts (including 101 
women) in the place, of whom 6,514 {including 101 women) were on ticket- 
0 - eave lu^the settlement siipporticg ihen.selve.s. The Andaman Islands 
are under the Government of India, and the Othcer in Charge is the Chief 
Commissioner. The Civil, Military and convict population of Port Blair in 
March, 1933, was 14,199. 


Abori-inal Inhabitants of the isluids. 

inep.mtea from the Journal of the Anthropnlogical Institute, 1932 ). 


The Hicqbar Islands are situated to the South of the Andamans, 75 
mLes troni Little Andajuan. The British formally took possession in 1869. 
inere are rwenty-one islands, nine uninhabited ; total area, 635 souare miles, 
ine islands^ are usually divided into three groups. Southern, Central, and 
*orttiern, the chief islands in each being respectively, GreatNicobar, Camorta 
tiie * ai^auri, and Car Nicobar. There is a line land-locked harbour 
.ween ihe islands of Camorta and Nankauri, known as Nankauri Harbour, 
in numbered 9,481 (4,889 males and 4,592 females) 

lei f I islanders are knovrn to have pursued the coconut trade for at 

‘ r coconut production is estimated at 15 million nuts per 

■>niium, oi which some 8 million are sold by barter and exported in small 
Chinese junks in the form of copra. The Government is 
-epresen.ed by a permanent As.i-:stant Commissioner at Car Nicobar aud a 
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Tahsildai at Nankauri. The islands are attacked to the Chief Com- 
missionership of the Andamans and Kicobars. 

Chief Commissioner at Fort Blair. — J. W. Smyth, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. : 
salary, Rs. 36,000 per year. 

AdmiBistration Report by the Chief Commissioner. Annna!. Calcutta. — Selections 
from the Records of the Government of India (Home Departu:ent)Nos. XXV. and LXXVII. 

Brmtn (A. R.). The Andaman Islanders : A Study in Social Anthropology. Cambridge, 
1922. 

Klois (C. B.). In the Andamans and Nicohars. London, 1903. 

if hitshead (G.), In the Xicobar Islands. London. 1924, 


ASSAM. 

COHStitlltioil Hud Govermnent. — A.ssam first became a British Pro- 
tectorate at the close of the first Burmese tV ar in 1826. In 1832 Cachar was 
annexed : in 1835 the Jaintia Hills weie included in the East India Company’s 
dominions, and in 1839 Upper Assam was annexed to Bengal. In 1874 
Assam was detached from the Administration of the Lieut. -Governor of 
Bengal, and made a separate Chief Commissionership. On the partition of 
Bengal in 1905, it was united to the Eastern Districts of Bengal under a 
Lieut. -Governor. From 1912 the Chief Commissionership of Assam was 
revived ; and from 1921 a Governorship was created. There are two Members 
(one an Indian) of the Governor’s Executive Council for ‘reserved’ subjects, 
and two Indian Ministers for the ‘transferred’ subjects. The Legislative 
Council consists of 53 Members, 39 elected, and 14 nominated and ex-oficio 
(not more than 7 may be officials). For the purposes of administration 
there are two Commissioiierships with 12 Districts and 3 fiontier tracts. 
There are 19 Local Boards ; and there are 17 Municipalities and 9 Town 
Committees, The territories compnising the hill districts (except the 
Shillong municipality and cantonment in tiie Khasi and Jain tia Hills district), 
the frontier tracts, the Mikir Hills (in Kow gong and Sibsagar), and the 
Ifortli Cachar Hills (in Cachar), are declared ‘backward tracts.’ 

Governor. — H.E. Sir Michael Keane, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S. ; appointed 
May 11, 1932 ; salary Rs. 66,000 j>er year. 

.^eH, Population and Religion. — The plains districts, the hill 
districts and the administered portions of the frontier tracts, exclusive of the 
State of Manipur and t’ne Khasi States, which are not British territory, 
cover .an area of 55,014 square miles, with a population of 8,622,251 in 
British territory. Of these, 57 per cent, are Hindus, 32 per cent, are 
Mu.“lims, and 8 per cent, follow tribal religions. The capital is Shillong. 
Manipur State with an area of 8.620 square miles and a population of 
445,606, and the Khasi States, consisting of 25 chieftainships of various 
degrees of importance, with an are.a of 3,700 square miles and a population of 
180,000, are under the piolitieal control of the Assam government. 

Instruction. — There were two Government Art Colleges, affiliated 
to the Calcutta University, with 1,175 students in 1931-32 ; also the Earle 
Law College, at G.ahnati, founded in 1914, with 75 students on its roll. 
Two new private colleges up to the intermediate standard were started." 
The number of secomlary schools for boys was 457 with 63,955 pupils: 
primary schools for boys numbered 5,259, with 247,730 pupils. The 
number of girls at school was .57.5.80. There were 2,895 pniuTs in 103 Tea 
Garden schools of ‘ A,’ ‘ B ’ and ‘ C ’ classes. ’ i i 

Justice and Crime.- The Province (Manipur State and the hill and 
frontier areas, other than the areas within the Municipality and Cantonment 
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of Shillong in respect of criminal cases, excepted) is under the jurisdiction 
of the High Court of Calcutta. For ciimmal work there were, in 1931, 2 
Sessions Judges and 104 other Ofhcers. In 1931, 26,704 criminal cases were 
brought to trial, and 46,184 civil suits were instituted. The Assam Rifles, 
with 4 Battalions — formerly known as the Military Police — supply garrisons 
for the frontier. There is a civil Police Force of 4,379 under an Inspector- 
General. 

Finance. — The gross revenue for 1931—32 was 277 lakhs of rupees, to 
which Land Revenue contributed 121 lakhs. Excise 52 lakhs. Forests 19 
lakhs, and Stamps 19 lakhs. The total expenditure in 1931-32 was 282 
lakhs. General Administration cost 2Si lakhs. Education 32 lakhs. Police 29 
lakhs, Land Revenue Administration 29 lakhs, and Forests 17 lakhs. The 
contribution formerly paid by the Local Government was completely 
remitted by the Central Government during 1928—29. 

Production and Industry. — The cultivation and manufacture of tea 
is the principal industry in Assam. Agriculture employs nearly 89 per cent, 
of the population. Silk-weaving and Cot ton- weaving are the most important 
of the Home Industries. At the end of 1931 there were 999 Tea Gardens 
with 431,037 acres under tea. The area of tea plucked in 1931 wa.s 402,312 
acres ; the total out-turn was 243 million lb., and the daily average number 
of persons employed was 530,892. All-India statistics regarding the tea 
industry are given on p. 135. In 1929-30 there were 6,147 sq. miles 
of reserved forests. In 1930, 46,810,567 gallons of crude oU were extracted 
from the oil fields of the province. 

Commerce and Communications. — in 1931-S2 there were 535'8 
miles of metalled roads, 1,727 miles of unmetalled roads, and 2,207 miles 
of bridle roads. The open mileage of railways was 1,306 miles. 

Administration Eeport. Annu.'il. Shillong. 

Monographs on the Hill Tribes of Assam. Condon. 1908-1926, 

(Sait (Sir E.), History of Assam Calcutta. 2nd ed., 1926. 

S/iaiesptar (T,. W.), Ilistoiv of Upper Ass,tm, Upper BurrLa and the North-East 
Frontier. London. 1914, 


BAinCHISTAN. 

Government. — After the Afghan War, 1878-81, the districts of Pishin, 
Shoranid, Duki, Sibi, and Shahrig were assigned to the British and in Novem- 
ber, 1887, were formally constituted as British Baluchistan. In 1883, the 
districts of Quetta and Bolan were made over by the Khau to the British on 
an annual quit-rent of Rs. 25,000 and Ks. 30,000 respectively. In 1886, 
the Bori valley, in which is now the cantonment of Loralai, was occupied. 
In 1887, the Khetran country, now known as the Barkhan tahsil, was 
brought under British control ; in 1889 Britbh authority was established in the 
Zhob valley and Kakar Khurasan ; iu 1896 Chagai and Western Sinjrani were 
included in administered territory ; in 1899, the Nuskhi Niabat was made over 
by the Khan of Kalat on an annual quit-rent of Rs. 9,000 ; and in 1903 
Ae Nasirabad tahsil was acquired from the Khan on an annual quit-rent of 
■i, The area of British and administered territory, including 

tribal areas, is 54,228 sq. miles, and the population (1931) 463,508. The 
chief town is Quetta, with a population (1931) of 60,272 (town proper 
"^>^81, and cantonment 25,391). It is the only munieipaiity. The liead of 
the civil administration is the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan. The area under his direct administration is 
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divided as follows : Quetta-Pishii!, Sibi, Zhob, Loralai, Chagai districts and 
Bolan Sub-division. The revenue administration of the Province is entrusted 
to an officer who is styled the Revenue and Judicial Commissioner. 

Regular troops are cantoned at Quetta, Chaman, Fort Sandeman, and 
Loralai, and detachments are stationed at diflerent places, principally in tne 
Zhob and Loralai Districts, for the preservation of law and order. There 
is also a police force, supplemented by levies. The Indian Staff College 
was opened in Quetta in 1907. 

Agent to the Governor-Genertil and Chief Oor/uiiissioner i/i Baluchistan . — 
Hon. Mr. A. N. L. Cater, G.I.E., I.C.S.: salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Area and Population. — Area, 134,638 square miles ; population {1931 
census), 868,617. The main divisions are ; (1) British Baluchistin proper, 
with an area of about 9,084 square miles, consisting of tracts assigned to 
the British Government bj’ treaty iu 1879 ; (2) Agency Territories, with an 
area of about 45,144 square miles, composed of tracts which have from time 
to time been acquired by lease, or otherwise brought under control, and 
placed directly under British officers ; and (3) the States of Kalat and Las 
Bela, with an area of about 80,410 S(j. miles, the former consisting of a 
confederation of tribes under the Khan of Kalat, and stretching westwards 
to Persia, while the latter occupies the alluvial valley between the Pab and 
Hala ranges from the sea to Bela. 

Religion and Education. — The religion of the population is either 
Mnsalman, in general of the Sunni sect, or Hindu. The Musalmans 
numbered (1931 census) 798,093 ; Hindus, 53,681 ; Christians, 8,059 ; Sikhs, 
8,425; others, 359. At the close of 1930-31 there were 110 public schools 
and 187 private schools, of which 9 and 2 respectively are girls’ schools. 
There are also 2 European schools for boys and girls. Of the 10,235 pupils 
2,025 were girls. 

Justice. — Almost all cases in which local men are concerned are referred 
to ‘ councils of elders ’ (locally called jirga) for settlement along the well- 
tried lines of the ancient customary and tribal law. 

Finance. — In the directly administered territory the chief items of 
revenue are : Taxes on income, land revenue, excise and stamps. In some 
places the land revenue is levied in money in accordance with a fixed 
assessment, but generally it is levied in kind. The revenue from all sources 
in 1931-32 was Rs. 20'38 lakhs; and the expenditure Rs. 96’48 lakhs. 

Production and Industry. — The country consists largely of barren 
mountains, deserts and stony plains ; its climate is subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold, and the rainfall is uncertain and scanty. The agricultural 
products are wheat, barley, millet, lucerne, rice, m.aize, and potatoes ; while 
grapes, apricots, peaches, apples, pears and melons are grown in abundance. 
Panjgur in Jlekrdn is famous for its dates. 

Commerce and Communications — Registration of trade was dis- 
continued from April, 1925. There are 833 miles of motor-roads (continuously 
maintained), 1,522 miles of motor tracks (put iu order as required), and 163 
mOes of pack-tracks (cleared when required), and 729 miles of broad gauge 
and 174 miles of narrow gauge railway. 

The North-'W’estem railway, gauge 5ft. 6in., enters Baluchistan near 
Jhatpat and crosses the Kaehhi plain to Sibi, where it bifurcates, one branch 
going by Hamai and the other by Quetta, and reunites at Bostan, whence 
the line runs to Chaman. There is a line of railway to Nushki 82J miles 
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long, and ’an extension from Nushki up to Nok Knndi on the Persian 
border, and also a short narrow gauge line from Khanai to Fort Sandeman, a 
distance of about 174 miles. 

There is a complete and frequent postal service in British and adminis- 
tered territory, extending to Kalat and through Nok Kundi to Zahedan, 
Seistan andMeshed. 

A network of telegraph wires covers the north-eastern portion of the 
Province and extends to Kalat, and westwards in'a Nushki to KiUa Eobat, 
while two land lines, formerly part of the Indo-Euro]>ean system but now 
worked by the Indian Department of Posts and Telegraphs, connect Karachi 
with the Gulf Ports ria Ormara— Pasni-Gwadur and Las Bela-Panjgnt-Bahri 
respectively. 

The Administration Report of the Baluchistan Agency. Annual. Calcntta. 

Aitchison's Treaties. Calcutta, 1900. 

Thoniton (T. H.), Sir Robert Sandeman. London, 1S96. 


BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

Constitution and Government. — The British first came to the shores 
of Bengal in 1633, when the first factories were established. A new centre 
of trade was fixed by Job Charnock at Calcutta in 1690. In 1699 Bengal was 
constituted a separate Presidency, and there were Presidents and Governors 
of Fort lYilliam from 1700 to 1774, the last being "Warren Hastings, There 
were Governors-General of Fort William from 1774 to 1834. In 1834 the 
Bengal Presidency was divided into two Presidencies, ‘ Agra ’ and ‘ Fort 
William in Bengal.’ In 1854 the Government of Bengal was entrusted to a 
Lieutenant-Governor, the offices of Governor-General of India and Governor 
of Bengal having previously been united in one person. In 1874 the Bengal 
Province was reduced to Bengal proper, Bihar and Orissa. In 1905 a portion 
of Bengal proper together with Assam went to form a new Province, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. In 1910 the Government of the remainder of Bengal 
with Bihar and Orissa was constituted into a Lieutenant-Governorship with 
an Executive Council consisting of three Members. A new Presidency of 
Bengal, reuniting all the Bengali-speaking districts, was established in 1912 
under a Governor in Council (three Members). Finally, from 1921, in ac- 
cordance with the Government of India Act of 1919, the administration 
consisted of the Governor with fonr Executive Councillors (two being Indians) 
for the ‘reserved’ subjects and of the Governor with three Indian Ministers 
for the ‘transferred’ subjects. The hoc weather capital is Darjeeling. 
There is a Legislative Council of 140 Members consisting of 114 elected and 
26 nominated and ex-ojjlcio Members (not more than 20 may be officials). 
For administrative purposes there are five divisions, under which there are 27 
districts, exclusive of Calcutta. For the purposes of Local Self-Government 
there are 26 District Board.s, all except two with non-official Chairmen ; 82 
Local Boards ; and 2,217 smaller units called Union Boards. There are 
115 Municipalities. The Calcutta Coiporation was reconstituted by an Act 
of 1923 with a Mayor, Chief Executive Officer and other officials, all of 
whom are to be elected by the Corporation ; there are 85 Councillors and 5 
Aldermen. 

Goi-ernor. — Il.E. The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, G.C.B. : appointed 
November, 1931 : salary Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion.— Bengal in its present form, as 
reconstituted in 1912, covers 82.955 square miles, of which 77,521 square 
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miles are British territory. The population (1931) is SOT million in British 
territory and 973,336 in trro Indian States. Calcutta with its suburbs 
accounts for 1,196,734 ; the urban population of the remainder of the 
Province is only 4 per cent, of the whole. Howrah has a population of 
224,873 ; and Dacca of 138,518. Mohammedans constitute 55'5 per cent.^ 
and Hindus 43 per cent. Of the 183,067 Christians, 22,955 were Eui'opeana. 
Bengali is the mother tongue of 92 per cent, of the total population, 
though altogether 80 different languages are found spoken in Bengal. 

Education. — Recognised Educational Institutions in 1926-27 numbered 
53,833, and unrecognised 1,610. The number of pupils in all classes of 
Institutions was 2,343,380. The Calcutta XXniversity is both an affiliating 
and a teaching University, elating from 1857. Dacca University is a teach- 
ing University, founded in 1921. Art Colleges for males number 41 with 
22,131 students ; of these 9 were maintained by Government. There were 2,675 
secondary schools for Indian boys. The primary schools for boys numbered 
38,187. Of the total number of pupils in primary schools 53’3 per cent, 
were iluhamniedans and 45'9 per cent, were Hindus. There were 98 
Institutions for the training of teachers. There were 731 students in Engineer- 
ing in 2 Institutions. There were 14,748 Institutions of all kinds for Indian 
girls. For children of Europeans and Anglo-Indians there were 62 
Institutions, 

Justice and Crime. — The High Court consists of a Chief Justioe 
and 16 Judges. For Criminal and Civil justice there were in 1927 
42 District and Sessions Judges (including Additional Judges). For Criminal 
justice there were 411 stipendiary and 635 honorary Magistrates, and for Civil 
justice 44 Subordinate Judges and 235 Munsifs (Civil Judges of the first 
instance). There were 295,039 criminal cases brought to trial in 1927 ; 
and outside Calcutta 588,184 civil suits were instituted. The Bengal Police 
has a strength of 24,325 under an Inspector-General. The Calcutta force 
is a separate force under a Commissioner of Police who is directly under 
Government. 


Einance- — The Revenue (revised estimates) collected in 1927-28 was 
1,077 lakhs of rupees. To this sum Stamps furnished the largest contribui 
tiou, nearly 350 lakhs ; next, Land Revenue, 315 lakhs, and then Excise, 
224 lakhs. Registration fees gave 40 lakhs and Bengal Forests 34 lakhs. 
On the expenditure side the total was 1,103 lakhs. Police cost 188 lakhs 
Education 138 lakhs, General Administration 119 lakhs, and Medical De”- 
partment 55 lakhs. The administration of Justice cost 108 lakhs. Forests 
gave a surplus of income over expenditure of 17 lakhs. As a special measure 
the annual contribution of 63 lakhs to the Central Government has been 
remitted for si.x years from 1922-23. 


Production and Industry.— During the dose of 1926 there were 
1,234 registered factories of all kinds. There were 85 jute mills ami a daily 
average of 325,190 op.3rative.s. Cotton mills numbered 12 with 12 781 
operatives. Tiie Coal Mining Industry in Bengal had in 1926-27 ‘^09 mines, 
employing 43 506 operatives with an ontpnt of 6,137,658 tons. * Seventh 
seven per cent, ot the population depend on agriculture. ^ 


Commerce and Communications.— The foreign trade of Bengal in 
1927-23 amounted to 59 croies of rupees of Imports and 148 erores of 
Export-s. Cotton gords accounted for 34-06 per cent, of the Imports. Of the 
Exports, jnte ir*anufactiires and raw jute accounted for 62’2 per cent. The 
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United Kingdom sent 55 '9 per cent, of the Imports, and received 21 "6 per 
cent, of the Exports. 

In 1926-27 the length of metalled roads tras 3, 434 miles and of immetalled 
roads 34,261 miles. Bengal possesses no less than 1,876 miles of navigable 
canals. The length of lailways within the province on March 31, 1927, was 
3,288 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Calcutta. 

Calcutta Port Trust. A Brief Histt>rv of Fifty Years’ Work, lS70-10ro. Calcutta, 
1920. 

A^eoli !,F. It), Fiarlv Revenue Hrstorv of BeugaL Oxford, 1917. 

Cuttoa (Sir E.), Calcutta, Did at d Xew. Cat utta. 

J<'ck tJ. C.), Tte Economic Life of a Be’''gal District. Oxford, 1916. 

O'MaHeit {L. S. S.), Bengal, Biliar and Orissa. Sikkim. Cambridge, 1917. — History of 
Bengal, Bmar, and Onssa under British Rule. Calcutta, 1925. 


BIHAS AND ORISSA. 

CoEStitution and axovernilieilt- — The Province, containing the three 
different ethnic areas, i ihar, Chota Xagpur and Orissa, was taken from the 
old Proviree of Bengal aird constituted under a Lieut. -Governor iu Council 
in 1912. After the Reiorms Act of 1919, the administration was changed 
into a Go.er ship. For the ‘reserved’ subjects there is an Executive 
Council witi ,v . .hen' oers (one an Indian), and for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects 
two Indian .-t-r'. There is a Legislative Council of 103 Members, 76 
elected a’ d 27 I'O'.dnated and ex-q^ido (of whom no more than IS may be 
officials). For the purjoses of administration there are 6 divisions, coverinc 
21 district-.. 

Governor. — H.E. Sir James David Sifton, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
appointed April 7, 1932 ; salary Es. 8,333.5.7 per month. 

Area, Population and Eeligion-— The British territories cover 
83,0.54 square miles, with a population of 37,677,576. The States 
of Orissa and Chota Nagpur attached to the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
have an area of 28,648 square miles and a population of 4.652,007. 
The three principal towns are Patna, the capital (159,690), Bhagalpur 
(83,847), and Gaya (88,005). The hot weather seat of the Government is 
at Eanchi. Hindus form the great majority of the population. 

Education.— At the census of 1921 the proportion of literates was only 
4’7 per cent, as compared with 7'5 for the rest of India. The percentage of 
Indian boys attending school reached 5T in 1931-32. The University of 
Patna constituted in 1917 is an affiliating University. A Board of Secondary 
Education was constituted in 1922. In 1931-32 there were 3,579 students in 
Arts and Science Colleges. There were 131,569 pupils in 918 secoudaiy 
schools, and 883,603 pupils in 27,571 primary schools. There is a College 
for Engineering at Patna (Bihar) and a School at Cuttack (Orissa) ; also the 
Tirhut Technical Institute and the Rauchi Technical School. 

Justice and Crime- — There is a High Court (constituted in 1916) at 
Patna with a Chief Justice and 8 Judges. On the Criminal side there are 
Sessions Judges, Stijiendiary and Honorary Magistrates. For the adminis- 
tration of Civil Justice there are District Jadg,“s, Subordinate Judges, and 
Munsiffs (Courts of first instance). The Police Force is under an Inspector- 
General; there is one policeman to 2,622 of the population and to 5’7 squaie 
nailea of the area of the Province, the combined proportion being less than 

any other Province of India. 
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Finance* — The revenue (revised estimates) for the Bihar and Orissa 
Province in 1932-33 was Es. 504 laths, including Es. 121 lakhs from Excise, 
Es. 178 lakhs from Land Revenue, Es. 106 lakhs from Stamps, and nearly Es. 6 
lakhs from the Forest Department. The expenditure was Es. 502 lakhs. The 
chief items were; Police Es. 84 lakhs. Education Es. 78 lakhs, and General 
Admini.stration Es. 66 lakhs. No contribution is required for the Central 
Government. Budget, 1933-34 : Revenue, 510 lakhs ; expenditure, 524 
lakhs. 

Production and Industry- — The Province is principally agricultural ; 
814 persons per mille depend on agriculture for their livelihood, and 
963 per mille live in villages. The principal crop, rice, covers nearly half 
the cropped area ; then come sugar-cane and maize. The area under indigo 
in Bihar was 4,800 acres in 1930. The principal coal area is in the Manbhum 
and Hazaribagh districts of Chota Nagpur. The total output was a little more 
than 131 million tons out of 20 "69 miUion for the whole of India in 1931. 
The districts of Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Gaya form the most important 
source of mica in the world. In Smgbhum are the Tata Iron and Steel 
YVorks at Jamshedpur, with a pay-roll of 30,000 employees, and an additional 
16,000 engaged in collieries, mines and quarries. The reserved forests cover 
an area of 1,799 square miles. In 1930 there were 9,404 Co-operative 
Societies with a working capital of Rs. 5,88,89,304. 

Commerce and Communications — There was in 1924-25 a trans- 
frontier trade of 526 lakhs with Nepal, and a small maritime trade in Orissa. 
The total mileage in 1931-32 of metalled roads was 4,105 and of unmetalled 
toads 28,893. There are also 507 miles of navigable canals in Bihar and 
Orissa. The E-ast Indian, Bengal and North-Western, Bengal Nagpur and 
Eastern Bengal Railways traverse the province. There are also 4 light 
railways with 150'67 miles. 

Administration Report. Annii.d. Patna. 

Handbook of the Minins aivi Mineral Resource- in Bihar and Oriss.t. Patna, 1924. 

Volliiis (B. .4.), Chotanasjmr and Onssa. Journal ol Indian Industries and Labour 
Nov. 1921. Ci’iomta, 19-21. 

O'Malk^i {L. S. S.), Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. Cambridge, 1917. 

Jlfzu-ifuh'.r (B. C.), Orissa in the Making. C."-leutta, 1926. 

So -I'-' i-Sir J.). Bihar and Oii-sa during the Fall of the Mnghai Binnire. London 1933 . 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Constitutioual Governmeut. — The English obtained a factory at 
Surat in 1616. Bombay was acquired by the Portuguese in 1530, and given in 
1661 to Charles II as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. In 1668 
the king granted the Island of Bombay to the East India Company for the 
small annual rent of £10 1 it was placed under the President of the faetorv at 
Surat. The headquarters of the Bombay Governor were transferred from Surat 
to Bombay in 1708. The early summer seat of Government is at Poona; 
for the hottest months the Governor resides ar iiahableswar. The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of the Governor and an Executive Council of two (of 
whom one is an Indian) for the ‘reseiwed ’ subjects, and of the Governor 
with two Indian Jlinisters for the ‘transferred' subjects. The Legislative 
Council consists of 114 YIembers, including the 2 Members of Council. 
There are 86 elected Jlembers and 28 nominated and ex-ofiHo Members, of 
whom not more than 16 may be officials. There are, in addition to Bombay 
City, 5 administrative Divisions — Northern, Central and Southern, Bombay 
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Suburban, and Sind — under -which are 28 Districts. In 1931-32 there were 
154 Municipalities, 27 District Local Boards, and 222 Taluka Boards. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable independent po-wers. His head- 
quarters is at Karachi. 

Governor. — H.E. Lord Brabourne, G.C.I.E., M.C., appointed December, 
1933. Salary Rs. 1,20,000 per year. 

Area., Population uud H-Oligion. — The British Districts cover an 
area of 123,599 sq. miles; population (1931), over 21 '8 millions, mainly 
Hindus. The Indian States in relation with the Bomt ay Presidency cover 
27,994 sq. miles and have a population of 4'4 millions (p. 170). The 
Western India States (p. 1S2) are in relation with the Government of India. 
In Sind, the Mohammedans are in the majority. Parsis are 0'004 per cent, 
of the population in British territory. The density varies from 84 per sq. 
mile in Sind to 48,390 in Bombay City. The chief languages are Sindi, 
Gujarati, Alarathi, and Kanarese in the South. The principal towns are 
Bombay (1,161,333), Ahmedabad (313,789), Poona (250,187), Karachi 
(263,565), and Sholapur (135,574). 

EducatioiL — The Bombay University founded in 1857 is an affiliating 
University. Under the University are 20 Arts Colleges and 11 Professional 
Colleges, for Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, Commerce, and Law. In 
1931-32 the number of students in the Arts Colleges was 10,717, and in the 
Professional Colleges 2,962. Recognised and unrecognised Educational In- 
stitutions numbered, in 1931—32, 17,159 with 1,332,693 scholars. Secondary 
schools numbered 689 with 123,578 pupils, and primary schools 14,827 with 
1,143,808 pupils. To the total expenditure on education Government con- 
tributed 47’5 per cent., local authorities 19'5 per cent., and fees 20’3 per 
cent. 

Justice aud Crime. — The High Court of Bombay has a Chief Justice 
and 9 Judges. In Sind there is the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. 
Criminal justice is administered by the High Court, the Sessions Judges and 
997 Magistrates. Thenumberof persons tiied was 291.872, of which 178,072 
Were convicted in the year 1931. The Stipendiary Police Force of 18,359 
men is under an Inspector-General ; but Bombay City is under the control 
of a Comndssioner of Police who commands a force of 4,120 men. Outside 
of Bombay City the incidence of the Police Eoice is one to every 916 
inhabitants. The Sind Police Force numbered 5,727 (1932). 

Einauce.- The estimated revenue of the Government of Bombay for 
1933-34 is Rs. 1,490 lakhs, the chief contributions being Rs. 4S2 lakhs 
from Land Fievenue, Rs. -349 lakhs from Excise, Rs. 154 lakhs from Stamps, 
and Rs. 58 lakhs from Forests. The estimated expenditure for 1933—34 is 
1 lakhs. General Administration was estimated to cost Rs. 209 

akhs. Education Rs. 180 lakhs, and Police Rs. 179 lakhs. The contribution 
ot the Bombay Government to the Central Government has now been 
remrtted. Lnder the head of Capital Expenditure Rs. 198 lakhs have been 
provided for the construction of Irrigation "Works. 

Production and Industry. — Sixtv-fonr per cent, of the population 
are dependent on agriculture. The textile trade is dominant in production, 
ihe dumber of looms in 1932 in Bombay Island was 76,975, and in the 
rest ot the Bombay Presidency 61,178. The number of factories of all kinds 
in 1932, and the number of operatives in all industries was 

4i, including 73,977 women and 2,792 children. There is a steady 
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decline in the nnmber of child operatives. There are 15,000 sq. miles of 
reserved forests. 

Irrigation. — There are two spheres, the Deccan and Gujarat, ai.d the 
Sind. The l.loyd Barrage at Sukkur is intended to supply the defect dee to 
the low natural level of the Indus. This scheme provuies for the irrigation 
of 500,000 more acres than the total cultivated area of Egypt; and the 
estimated cost is over 15,022,000/ In Sind 3,247,305 acres wre irrigated 
in 1930-31, and in the Deccan and Gujarat 207,151 in 1931-32. 

Commerce and Communications. — in 1931-32 Bombay had 9.677 
miles of metalled roads atid 19,655 miles of uninstalled roads. In 19ol-S2 
the toral length of railway open in the Bombay Presidency was 5,945 miles. 

In January, 1928, the electrification of the suburban services to the 
North of Bombay was inaugurated, and is now extended to Poena. 

The total foreign trade in 1931-32 was Rs. 149 crores, and the total 
coasting trade Bs, 5SJ crores. Bombay had Rs. 541 crores of Imports and 
Rs. 95| crores of Exports ; Karachi had Rs. 16 J crores of Imports and 
Es. 12J crores of Exports in 1932-33. India cotton to the extent of 282,214 
tons left Bombay for abroad. 

AdmiTiistration Report, Aunnat Bom'bay. 

Bombay Labour Gazette (Monthly). 

Reviews of adiauis^tranon in tte Bombay Presidency, Nos. I.-XXUI. Bonibav, 1933. 

Abbott (J.), bind. Bombay, 1924. 

£iirnett-Hi{r&t {A. R.), Labour and Hou«in8: in Bombay. London, 1925. 

Sdvfardes (S. M.), The Bombay City Police, 1*572-1916. Bombay, 1923. — Bombay City 
and Island. 3 vols. Bombay, 19o9. 

£nthoi€n (U. K.), Tribes and Castes of Bombay. 3 vol*. Bombay, lo20. 

Ferna/iJtziG, ? ), Report on Ait Crafts of the Bombay Presulency. Bombay, 1982. 

Keat\’r*gi> (G.>. Agricoltuml Progress m stein Irdia. J;Oiidt)n, 1921. 

3/a7’?i (H H ). Land and Labour in a Dec an ViUaj,-e. Barabay. Pt. I., I917 ; Ft. II. 
(withN. V. Kciiinkai), 1921. 


SBRMA. 

Constitution and Government. — As far back as I612 the East 
India Coniiaiiy had agents and factories at Syriam (near Rangoon), Prome 
and Ava. From 1796 tiu-re was a Resident at Rangoon. The first Burma 
War gave in 1826 .\iakan and Tenasserim to the British ; in 1852 Pegu was 
annexed by’ Lord Dalhoi.sie ; in 1862 the Provinces in Burma were amalga- 
mated under a Chief Commissioner ; and in 1886 Upper Burma was annexed. 
In 1897 the eh.n-ge was changed to a Lieut. -Go veirrorship. From 1923 the 
Province has been constituted a Governor’s Province under the Government of 
India Act ol 1919. In the hot weather season the Government moves from 
Rangoon ta Mayunyo. The Governor and two Jlembers of the E.xecutive Council 
(onea Bnrman) are in charge of the ‘ reserved ’ subjects, and the Governor and 
two non-official Ministers are in charge of the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. There 
are seven administrative Divisions, exclusive of tlie Shan States ( four Lower 
Burma, tliree Upper Burma) under Commissioners, and under these again 
37 Deputy Comniis.sioners of Di.-tricts. The Xortbern and Southern Shan 
States, which form part of British India, are administered by their Chiefs 
under the sui'ervision of the Commissioner of the Federated Shan States. 
These grouj>s were federated in 1922 ; and since 1923 there has been a 
Council of Chiefs. In 1930 the unadministered area benveen the Lushai 
Hills District, the Chin Hills District, the .Ikvab District, and the Hill 
District of Araken, was absorbed into the Chin Hills District and the newly 
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coBstituted Arakan Hill Tracts, and also taken under administration, the 
Chin Hills Regulation being applied to it. The newly constituted Arakan 
HUl Tracts are administered by a Superintendent who corresponds with the 
Commissioner, Arakan Division, but he is drawn from the inferior cadre of 
the Burma Frontier Service. The first step towards direct administration 
in the Triangle and Hukawng Valley was taken in 1930 by the application 
of the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, with slight modifications. 

The Legislative Council of Burma consists of 103 Members, of whom 80 
are elected and 23 nominated and ex-officio, Not more than 14 may he 
officials. 

Governor. — H.E. Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
I.C.S. : appointed December 22, 1932 ; salary, Rs. 1,00,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Eeligion. — The area of the Province is 
261,610 sq. miles. Burma jiroper, inclusive of the Chin Hills and Kachin 
Hill Tracts, covers 192,158 sq. miles. The Shan States cover 62,335 sq. 
miles ; and there are 7,117 sq. miles of unadministered territory. The total 
population (1931) was 14,667,146. The leading towns are Rangoon, the 
capital (400,415), and Mandalay (147,932). The proportion of religions per 
1,000 in 1931 wasi Buddhists, 843; Animists, 52; Hindus, 39; Moham- 
medans, 40 ; Christians, 23 ; and others, 3. The Brtrmans belong to the 
Tibetan group. Occupations connected with cultivation were returned at 
the 1931 Census by 4,127,772 persons as their principal occupation, and by 
118,725 persons as a subsidiary occupation. 

Education. — The number of pupils in the 7,303 recognised colleges and 
schools was 525,013 in 1931-32 ; and 202,393 m the unrecognised institutions. 
Burma is the most literate Province in the Indian Empire ; far ahead of 
India in primary education. Higher education is controlled by the University, 
Anglo-Vernacular and English schools by Government, and Vernacular 
education by Local Bodies. In almost every village there is a Buddhist 
monastery, where the three R’s are taught. There were in 1931-32, 291,910 
pupils iu upper and lower primary schools, and 213,061 pupils attending 
1,413 secondary schools of all kinds. The teaching University of Rangoon 
was constituted in 1920, with two Arts Colleges ; and there is an Inter- 
mediate College at Mandalay. The Medical College and the Teachers 
Training College, which were opened in 1929 and 1931 respectively’, are 
constituent colleges of the Rangoon University. There is also a Forest 
School at Pyinniana, an Agricultural College and Research Institute at 
Mandalay, and a Technical Institute and a Veterinary College at Insein 
(near Rangoon). 

Justice and Crime. — There is a High Court at Rangoon (con- 
stituted 1922) for the control of the administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice; there are a Chief Justice and 10 Judges. Besides Sessions 
Judges there were 654 Stipendiary Magistrates in 1931; 112,753 criminal 
cases were brought to trial in 1931. The number of civil suits instituted 
was 54,956 in 1931. There is a Civil Police Force of 14,675 officers and 
men under an Inspector-General; a Rangoon Town Force of 1,531 under 
a Commissioner of Police ; and — the special feature of Burma — several 
battalions ot Military Police, the strength of which is 11,168 men. 

p finance. The revenue receipts (revised estimates) of 1932-33 were 
►a. 1,008 lakhs, to which Land Revenue contributed Rs. 449 lakhs. Forests 
vS. 84 |®ahs. Excise Rs. 83 lakhs. Stamps Rs. 55 lakhs, and Irrigation 
3. 5o lakhs. The expenditure charged to revenue (revised estimates) in 
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1932-33 totalled Rs. 923 lakhs, the largest item being Police Es. 187 lakhs ; 
next, General Administration Es. 99 lakhs ; Civil Works Es. 97 lakhs ; 
and Education Es. 88 lakhs. There was no contribution to the Central 
Government by the Provincial Government in 1932-33. The net surplus 
from Forests was Es. 15 lakhs. 

Production and Industry . — The area of reserved Forests at the end 
of 1931-32 was 31,282 sq. miles. The out-turn of teak by lessees was 264,970 
tons. In 1932 the output of tin was, in the Tenasserim area, 2511 '58 tons ; 
of tungsten ore, 1048 '20 tons ; of silver, entirely from the mines of the Burma 
Corporation, Ltd., in the N. Shan States, 5,998,956 ounces. The total 
provincial output of petroleum (1932) was 247,570,295 gallons. The total 
number of factories of all kinds was 948 in 1932 ; and the total number of 
persons employed in factories was 90,578. 

Commerce and Communications. — in 1931-32 the whole sea-borne 
trade of Burma -was Rs. 33*98 crores. Customs duty realised Rs. 318*14 lakhs. 
The length of metalled roads was 2,051 miles, and there were 7,655 miles 
of unmetalled roads. Burma had also 60 miles of navigable canals. Its great 
river, the Irrawaddy, is navigable up to Bhamo, 900 miles from the sea ; and 
its tributary, the Chindwin, is navigable for 300 miles. The railways of the 
Province were taken over by the Government of India in January, 1929. 
The open mileage for the year 1932-33 was 2,057 miles. 

Administration Report. Annual. Rangoon. 

Brown (B. G.), Burma as I saw it, 1889-1917. London, 1925. 

Ball (D, G, E ), Early English Intercourse witli Burma. 1587-1743. London, 1928. 

Bolan (J. j.), Rangoon and the Port. Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, Peb. 
1922. Calcutta, 1922. 

Penzer (N. M.). Jfineral Resources of Burma, London, 1922. 

Scott (Sir G.), Burma : a Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information. 
London, 1924. — Burma from the Earliest Times to the Present Pay. London, 1924. — 
Burma and Beyond. London, 1932. 

Talbot K<Uy(Ti.), Burma, 2itd ed. London, 1929. 

(Sir H. T.), Burma. Cambridge, 1923. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

Constitution and Government. — from 1853 the territories of the 
Kingdom of Nagpur were declared by Lord Dalhousie to have lapsed to the 
Paramount Power, and were then administered as the Nagpur Province by 
a Commissioner under the Government of India. With some additions this 
area was constituted the Central Provinces in 1861. The seat of Govern- 
ment is at Nagpur, but in April and September for two periods of three 
months and one and a half months respectively, it is tran.sferred to 
Paehmarhi. Owing to the bankruptcy of Berar and the debts owing to 
the British Government, a treaty with the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1853 
allotted to the British certain districts known as the Hydeiabad ‘ Assigned 
Districts’ for the payment of the Hyderabad Contingent. In 1902 the 
rights of the Nizam over Berar were leased in perpetuity to the Govern- 
ment of India at an annual rental of Es. 25 lakhs ; and Berar was transferred 
to the administration of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
In 1920 a Governorship was created. Associated with the Governor are two 
Executive Councillors (one an Indian) for the ‘reserved’ subjects, and two 
Ministers for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. There are four main administrative 
dirisions with 19 districts, each under a Deputy Commis.sioner. The Legis- 
lative Council of 73 has 55 elected Members and 18 nominated and 
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Members (not more than 10 may be officials). For Local Self-Government 
these are IS District Councils and 2 Indeiiendeiit Local Boards in the 
Central Provinces, and 4 District Councils and one Independent Local 
Board in Berar ; also 74 Municipalities. 

Go'ccrnor . — His Excellency Sir Hyde C. Gowan, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., V.D. : 
appointed July, 19SS3 : salary Es. 72,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Religion. — The British Districts of the 
Central Province have an area of 82.149 sq. miles and a population (1931) of 
12.065,885 ; Berar an area of 17,789 sq. miles and a population of 3,441,838. 
The mban population is only £7 per mille. The leading towns are : 
Nagpuir, the capital, 215.165; and Jubbulpore, 124,382. The Hindus in 
1931 numbered lo'l millions (nearly five-sixths of the total population) ; 
the Aiiimists 1 '96 millions ; Mohammedans 0 ’7 million; and Christians O'l 
million. 

Education.— The Nagpur University was established in 1923 : to this 
the Colleges at Nagpur, Jubbulpore and Amraoti are affiliated. There were 
2,397 collegiate students in 1931-32. There is a High School Board for regu- 
lating and 3npervi.sing high school education. Tliere were 104,809 pupils in 
secondary schools in 1931-32. Under the head of primary education there 
were 4,162 recognised Institutions (with 301,246 pupils) for boys, and 414 
similar Institutions (with 31,377 jmpil-) for girts. For Technical Education 
there is an Engineering School with 153 students at Nagpur. There are 
42 pupils at the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

Justice and Crime. — The Court of the Judicial Commissioner at 
Nagpur, with a Judicial Commis-ioner and four Additional Judicial Com- 
missioners, is the hitiliest Criminal and Civil Court, There were in 1932 
9 District and Se.'sions Judges, with 781 Magistrates for criminal cases, 
and 104 Subordinate Judges for civil cases. There were 45,970 criminal 
cases tried; and 136,980 civil suits were instituted. 

Finance. — The revenue (revised estimates) for 1932-33 was Rs. 453 
lakh.s Towards this total Land Revenue was estimated to contributed 253 
lakhs, Excise Rs. 56 lakhs, Stamp Duties Its. 55 lakhs, and Forests Rs. 55 
lakhs. On the expenditure side the total was Rs. 454 lakhs ; General 
Adininistration cost Rs. 65 lakhs ; Police Rs, 69 lakhs ; Education Rs. 4S 
lakhs : Civil Works Es. 53 lakhs : Superannuation allowances and pensions 
Es. 36 lakhs ; and Forests Rs. 33 lakhs. The contribution of Es. 22 lakhs 
jiayalje by the Provincial Government of the Central Piovinces and Berar 
to the Central Government of India was remitted permanently with effect 
from the year 1928-29, 

Production and Industry. — The Agricaltnral Colle^^e at Kagpnr 
had 119 students in 1930-31. The result of the distributiou of impro^^ed seeds 
hv the Dejiaitmeut of Ac;riciiltiire was an increased out-turn valued at 
ab(3ut 119 l;kh>. Tlje aiea irri^^ated from State AVorks in 1931-32 was 
40o,49'i acres. The nuniher of Co-operative Societies of all kind-^ in 1930-31 
was 4,108.^ Berar and the AVestern Districts of tlie ^'’agpur Provinces grow 
cotton. Xagpur is the centre of a cotton-spinning and weaving industry. 
The Forest Department controls 19,613 sfp miles of Forests: the Forests 
gave in 1931-32 a surplus of Its. lakhs. The coal output in 1931 was 
' < 3.040 tons, and the manganese output wa.s 302,344 tons. There were 
- jO ftetorus of ail kinds, in 1932, with a daily average of f31,G27 employees. 
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CommumcatioilS. — in 1932-33 there were 5,125 miles of metalled 
roads, and 3,495 unmetalled. The railway mileage is 2,572, of which 1,734 
miles are broad gauge and 838 narrow and metre gauge. 

Administration Report. Anneal. Xagpur. 

Low (Sir E.), The Possibilities of Industrial Development in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Journal of Industries and Labour, Feb. 19-21. Calcutta, 1921, 

i2MSseli(R. V.) and Lai (R. B. H.). The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India. London, 1916. 


COOS&. 

This Province came under British control in 1834, when, at the wish of 
the inhabitants, the reigning Raja, a cruel tyrant, was deposed. At first 
there was a Superintendent of Coorg, acting under the Commissioner of 
Mysore and Coorg. In 1831 the Resident in Mysore became the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. The local Administrator is the Commissioner of Coorg 
at the capital, Mereara. A Lrgislative Council of 20 was created in 1924. 
The area is 1,593 sq. miles ; and the population (19-31) is 163,327. Kanarese 
is the chief language : Eodagii (Coorg language) is a dialect of old Kanarese. 
In 1933-34 the estimated revenue is Rs. 12-94 lakhs and the expenditure 
Rs. 13 80 lakhs. There were, in 1932, 783 boys in high schools and 8,340 
in primary schools, and 250 gills in high schools and 734 in primary schools . 
There are 40,533 acres under coffee, and 3,063 tons were exported in 1931-32. 

Chief Commissioner.— Hon. Lient.-Col. C. T. C. Plowden, C.I.E. : 
salary, Rs. 48,000 per year. 

Administration Report Annual. B.m^alcre. 


BELHI. 

The Delhi Province, with an area of 573 sq. miles, was pai-t of the 
Punjab Province before October, 1912, when the enclave was created into a 
separate province under a Chief Commissioner. In 1915 a tract of land in 
the XJnited Provinces comprising 65 villages was added to the Delhi Province, 
ami is included in the above-mentioned area. The population is 636,246 
(1931) ; the population in Delhi town itself is 447,442. 

The revised estimate for the new capital is Rs. 16-08 lakhs ; an expendi- 
ture of I^. 16-02 lakhs was incurred up to 31st March, 1932, when the 
Xew Capital Project was declared closed. Accommodation is required for a 
population of about 66,000. 

The ^ University ot Delhi, intended to be a unitary, teaching and 
residential institution, was founded in 1922. There are four Arts Colle^^es 
affiliated. There is also the All-India Lady Hardinge Medical Oolle<fe for 
the Medical Education of Indian Women (opened 1916). A Board of 
Secondary Education was estehlished in 1926. 

The revenue of the Province in 1932-33 (estimate) was Rs. 50 lakh- - 
and the expenditure (estimate) Rs. 47-5 lakhs. ’ 

Chief Co-mmiisioncr.—The HonTile Mr. J. N. G. Johnson C I E ■ 
appointed March 21, 1932 : salary, Rs. 36,000 per year. ’ ‘ ‘ ’ 

Administration Report. Annual. Simla. 

Fandhaice {'Q.. C.), Delhi: Past and Present. London, ISO*’. 

(Sir G.), The Seven Cities of Delhi, iind Edn. Calcutta 19-'>9 
sharp (Sir H.), Delhi ; it.s Story and Buildings. 2nd Edn. London 'l'i2 > 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

ConstitutioD and Government. — The first trading establishment 
made by the British in the Madras Presidency was at Peddapali (now 
Nizampatam) in 1611 and then at Masniipatam. In 1639 the English 
were permitted to make a settlement at the place which is now Madras ; 
and Fort St. George was founded. By 1801 the whole of the country 
from the Northern Circars to Cape Comorin (with the exception of certain 
French and Danish settlements) had been brought under British rule. The 
administration is now in the hands of the Governor in Council (four 
members, two being Indians) for ‘reserved’ subjects, and of the Governor 
acting with three Indian Ministers for the ‘ transferred ’ subjects. The 
Legislative Council at present consists of 132 Slembers, of whom 98 are 
elected, and 34 nominated and ex-officio. The maximum number of officials 
is 23. There are 26 Districts each under a District Collector and Magistrate, 
except Madras and Chingleput districts, which are under a single District 
Collector and Magistrate as a temporary measure. Under the head of Local 
Self-Government there are 25 District Boards (under non-official Presidents), 
SI Municipal Councils, and the Corporation of Madras. The summer cajrital 
is Ootacamund. 

Governor . — His Excellency the Et. Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, G.C. I.E., C.M.G. ; appointed October 26, 1929; salary 
Rs. 120,000 per year. 

Area, Population and Eeligion. — Area, 142,277 sq. miles. There 
are also five Indian States which are separately described (p. 179). Population 
(1931), 46'7 millions. Principal languages. Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Kanareso. The first two account for 78 per cent, of the population. The 
principal towns are, Madras with 647,220 inhabitants, Madura with 182,018, 
Trichinopoly with 142,843, and Salem with 102,181. Hindus form 89 
per cent., Mohammedans 7 per cent., Christians 3 per cent., and Animists 
i per cent. 

Education. — There are three Universities, the Madras University, the 
Andhra University, and the Annamalai University. The first of these, 
founded in 1857, is an affiliating University and since 1923 has been dis- 
charging teaching functions to a limited extent. The Andhra University, 
founded in 1926, was only an affiliating university in the earlier stages, but 
has lecently undertaken teaching work in certain subjects. The Annamalai 
University, founded in 1929, is thefiist attempt in South India at organising 
a unitary residential type of L’uiversity. The number of Colleges afhliated to 
or recognised by the two affiliating Universities in 1930-31 was as follows : — 
Madras 48, of which 15 were maintained by Government ; Andhra 12 (.3 
maintained by Government). On March 31, 1932, male Arts students 
numbered 12,143, and women Arts students numbered 503. Public 
educational institutions numbered 53,545, with 2,877,504 scholars. There 
were 46,681 public elementarj' and 530 secondary schools for Indian boys, 
ind 5,672 elementary and 73 secondary schools for Indian girls. Public funds 
contributed 61 j/cr cent, of the tot-al expenditure on education in 1931-32. 

Justice and Crime. — There is a High Court with a Chief Justice 
and 13 Judges. There were in 1931 in all 969 Criminal Courts ; and 
326.260 criminal cases were instituted in 1931. The Police Force in 
-932 numbered 28,928, under an Inspector-General, while there was a force 
of 2,180 for Madras City. The total number of civil suits instituted iu 
t :-0 Courts, including village aud panchayat Courts, was 627,465 in 1931. 
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I’in.TllCe. — The revenue (revised estim.T-tes) of the Government of 
Madras was Es. 1,689 lakhs iii 1932-33, the cliief contributions beinc; Rs. 758 
lakhs from Land Revenue, Rs. 427 lakhs front Excise, Rs. 240 Iskhs from 
Stamps and Rs. 50 lakhs from Forests. The expemliture (levised estimates) 
in 1932-33 was Rs. 1,026 lakhs. General Administration accounted for 
Rs. 262 lakhs, Police for Rs. 163 lakh.s, and Education for Es. 246 lakhs. 
The contribution to the Central Government was comp’ ete’v' and ptermanently 
remitted from 1927-28. The pro|ortion of the ext-enditure in the ‘trans- 
ferred’ <iepartments to the total expenditure ('excluding the coutri’oution to 
the Central Government) was 43 per cent, in 1932-33. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture engages 71 per cent, of 
the population. There were in 1932-33, 27 cotton mills with 44,138 workers. 
The total number of factories working in 1932 wa.s 1,452 vith 132,960 
operatives. The Madras Government in 1931-32 treated at the Government 
Quinine Factory 517,564 lb. of cinchona bark. The area irrigated in 1931-32 
was 7,437,460 acres : productive irrigfdion woiks showed a return of 6-61 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. The output of timber by the Forest Department 
was 63,740 tons in 1931-32. 

Commerce and Communication. — in 1931-32, Madras Presidency 
had 22,340 miles of metalled ro.ids, and 11,571 miles of unmetalled roads, 
as well as 1,426 miles of navigable canals. There were 4,961 miles of 
railway, in addition to 136 miles of District Board lines. The imports of 
private merchandise under the head of Seaborne Foreign Trade were valued 
in 1930-31 at Rs, 20 ‘70 crores, and the exports at Rs. 32 orore.s. Trade 
to the United Kingdom represented 37 per cent, of the total tr.ade of the 
Presidency in 1929-30. In 1929-30 the Madras Port accounted for 70 per 
cent, of the total trade ; its imports and exports amounted to Rs. 50 62 
orores in 1929-30. Cochin is the chief of the other jiorts. 


LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 

(Attached to Madp.a.s Pee.sidesct. ) 

A group of 14 islands (9 inhabited), about 200 miles off the west of Malabar 
coast of the Madras PTe.sidency. The northern portion is calied the Amindivis 
and is attached to the collectorate of South Kanara, the remainder to the 
administrative distiict of Malabar. Population (1931) 16,046 nearly all 
Mohammedans. The language is Malayalam, but the language in Miiiicov, 
which is considerably to the south of the other islands, is llahl. The staple 
products are coconut husk fibre (coir) and coconuts. 

Adraini-tration ReTioit. Annual. Marii-as. 

Aitjaniiar (S. K.), South liulia aiul her Multan. n-uoan Iiivisifcis. O.afrrd, 1921. 

Barloic (G.), Tlic tstory of Madias, iloli.hay, 1921. 

Dodivtll (H.), The Nabobs of Mailras. Lcatiun. I'.'do. 

BU 2 S (K. H.), Sliort Ai eount of the l.acoad:ve Isla' ds Madras. 1224. 

Moiony (J. C.), Book of South Indua. Lcnd.-ii. l'.‘2c. 

tlaUr (G.) Some South Innian V:lla_e.s. Londoi.. 1913. 

TltarAoti (E ), C.lstes and Tribes of Southern Ind..; Madras, l'-0'),_Xhe Madias 
Presidency, with Mysore, Coorg and Associated States. Cambridge, 1914. 


HOF.IH-WEST FEOKTIEE PEOVINCE. 

In 1849 the territory on the frontier was annexed and placed under a 
Board of Adminisnation .it Lahore in the Punjab. The frontier districts 
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were separated in 1901 from tiie Punjab under the name of the North-'iVest 
frontier Province: the districts are Harara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan. The British territory represents one-third of the whole 
area of 36,356 sq. miles now under a Governoi a(:pointed on Apiil IS, 1932 ; 
the remaining aiea is tribal territory, partly under Political Agents, and 
partly under the political control of the Depjuty Commi.-sicners of the British 
districts. The British tenitciy in the five districts has an area of 13,518 sq. 
miles and a population of 2,42.1,076 '1931). Abont 91 per cent, are Moham- 
medans. Peshawar, the capital, had in 1931 a population of 121, S66. The 
summer seat of the local government is I7athia Gali, in the H.iz.na district. 
The chief language is Pashtii, an Iranian tongue with many Punjabi words. 
The chief Court is that of the Judicial Commis-sioner and Additional Judicial 
Commissioner ; and there are three Se.ssions Judges. In 1931-32 the total 
number of offences reported was 39,853. The total number of civil suits 
instituted was 19,867. The gross revenue in 1932-33 was Rs. SO'44 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 19 '59 lakhs wa.s Land Revenue, and 10 TO lakhs from Stamps. 
The gross ext enditure in 1932-33 was Rs, 302’96 lakhs ; Rs. 27’07 lakhs 
being Political expenditure, Rs. IOS'73 lakhs on Frontier Watch and Ward, 
Rs. 32'20 lakhs expetulicme on Police, and Rs. 31 '70 lakhs on Civil Works. 
In 3932-33 there were S49 recognised educational institutions for males with 
73,523 scholars, and 143 similar Institntions for females, with 13,436 
scholars. The percentage of scholars to the total population is 5'6 for 
males and 1‘2 for females. The expenditure on Education was Rs. 27T9 
lakhs, of which 68'9 per cent, is from Government Funds. Wheat covered 
38 per cent, of the total acreage sown in 1931-82. The irrigated area in that 
year wa.s 972,0.38 acres. The r.dlway line through the Khyber, 27 miles long, 
with 34 tunnels, from Jamrud to the frontier of Afglianistan, was opened in 
November, 1925, 

Oovenior {and Agent to the Govcenor-Gencral in respect of trilal area) 
Korth-Webt Frontier Province (April IS, 1932). — His Excellency Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Ralph Griffith, K.C.S.I., C.l.E. : appointed 1931 ; salary, Rs. 66,000 
per annum. 

Administration Report. Annual Calcutta. 

Pm i-'.i (0. C.). The Problen. of the Noith- West Frontier. Cambridge, 193d. 

Dov.oi (Sir J 1, The Punjab, Xortli-West Frontier Province and Kashmir. Cambridge, 
191S. 

E.irlqurz (C. M.), The Fathan Roiderlijid, from Cliitral to Dera Ismail Khan. Calcutta, 
1921. 


PUNJAB. 

Goveinment and Constitution. — Punjab denotes the land of the 
five rivers, viz. Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Boas ai.d Sutlej. British power in 
the Punjab began ivith the dissip-ation by the successois of Raiijit Singh of 
tile power eonsolidateil by him. In 1S49 the country was annexed, and 
placed umter a Board of "Adiiiiuistration. In 18.53 it was placed nnder a 
Chief Commissioner, an-i hv 1859 the Punjab and the Delhi Territory con- 
stituted the charge of a Lieut. -Governor. The N.W. Frontier area was 
separated m 1901, and the Delhi piovime in 1911. Since 1921 the adminis- 
tration has been under the control of a Governor, with an Executive Council 
of two Members (one an Indian) in ch.arge of ‘reserved’ subjects, and the 
Governor with tiiree Indian Ministers in charge of ‘transferred’ subjects. The 
Legislative Council consists of 94 Members, 2 cx-orjirio, 71 elected, and 21 
nominated ; of the latter not more than 14 may be officials. Theie are 29 
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districts grouped for administrative purposes under five Commissioners. The 
system of election has been introduced in the membership of all the District 
Boards, except Simla. There are 112 Municipalities. Lahore is the capital, 
hut from May to October the Government Offices are transferred to Simla, 
where the Governor’s residence is known as Barnes Court. 

Gmcnior . — His Excellency Sir Herbert AVilliam Emerson, E.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., C.B.E. : appointed Janitary 17, 1933; assumed office, April, 1933; 
salary Rs. 1,00,000 per annum. 

Area., Population and Religion. — The Punjab proper has an 
area of 97,797 sq. miles and a population of 23-58 millions (1931). Its 
Indian states, 34 in number, have an area of 37,061 sq. miles and a pop'ala- 
tion of 4-91 million. Of the population 56'5 per cent, is Muhammadan, 
26-8 per cent. Hindu and 13 per cent. Sikh. The leading towns are: Lahore, 
the capital (429,747), Amritsar (264,840), Multan (119,457;, Rawalpindi 
(119,284), and .8ialkot (100,973). 

Rducation. — The University of the Punjab was constituted as an 
examining University in 1882. It has always maintained an Oriental 
College and a Law College, and since 1920 various departments of University 
teaching have been added. A College of Commerce was instituted in 1927. 
In 1931-32 there were 1-2,870 male students in Arts Colleges, 639,274 in 
secondary schools, and 380,315 in primaiy schools. The total expenditure on 
education in 1931-32 was Rs. 308 lakh.s, of which Rs. 165 lakhs were 
provided by Government and Rs. 72 lakhs by fees. 

Justice and Crime. — The Chief Court of two Judges created in 1866 
was converted in 1919 into a High Court at Lahore, which at present consists 
of a Chief Justice and 10 Puisne Judges, including two additional judges. 
There are 25 permanent District and Sessions Judges, including one employed 
at Delhi. In 1932 the number of criminal cases brought to trial was 
167,756, and the number of civil suits instituted was 242,684. The 
Provincial Police Force consists of nearly 23,000 officers and men and is 
under the command of an Inspector-General. 

Riuauce. — The revenue in 193-2-33 was Rs. 1,114 lakhs, to which 
the receipts from Irrigation Works contributed the laige proportion of Rs. 
456 lakhs. Laud Revenue Rs. 268 lakhs. Stamps Rs. 115 lakhs, and Excise 
Rs. 93 lakhs. The expenditure was Us. 1,089 lakhs. The chief items ot 
expenditure were : Edue.itiou Ks. 150 lakhs. Police Rs. 123 lakhs, and General 
Administration Rs. 98 lakhs. The entire contribution of the Punjab to the 
Central Government was permanently remitted in 1928-29. The net profi; 
earned by the Irrigation Department has been • — 
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Production uud Industry. — Agriculture affords subsistence to 65 
per cent, of the population of the Punjab (im-hiding Punjab States!. In 
i933 there were 3,333,878 acres of Forests under the Forest Department. 
The total receipts of the Department from 1869-1933 amount to Rs. 1,0.’).'( 
lakhs, and the expenditure to Poi. S29 lakhs. The total surplus during this 
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Jakhs owiug to capital expsnditare on irrigated plantations. Next to 
agriculture, hand-loom weaving is the most important industi-y, both as 
regards the number of workers engaged and the value of the products : it 
is estimated that over 200,000 rely on weaving as their main occupation. 
Agricultural prosperity is mainly due to irrigation : the canal-irrigated area 
rose from 3 million acres in 1893 to 13 million acres in 1929-30. 

There is a Punjab Arts and Crafts depot at Lahore which serves a dual 
purpose ; the provision of art craftsmen with a market for their wares, and 
the improvement of design and workmanship. The total number of factories 
registered under the Indian Factories Act is 673, which provide employment 
for 4.5,069 operatives. 

Commorce SJld Coilll]lUIllC3.tioilS. — The Punjab possesses an ex- 
tensive system of railway communications. During the year 1932-33 the 
route mileage of the North-Western Railway stood at 6,949 miles (excluding 
137 miles of the Nok Kundi Zahidan section and 5 miles of the Khyber 
Railway from Land! Kotal to Landi Ehana, both of which were cIo.sed for 
private traffic). No additions were made to the open line during the year 
under review and there were no new lines under construction. The main 
souice of wealth lies in the export of wheat and cotton. The w^ieat traffic 
to Karachi on the North-Western Railway fluctuates considerably, and in 
1981-32 there was no export. The export of cotton was 801,098 bales. 
The passenger traffic on the North-Western Railway was 59T million in 
1932—33. There are about 4,700 miles of metalled roads and about 20,500 
miles of unmetalled roads in the province, excluding village roads. The 
Punjab has also 189 miles of navigable canals. 

Administration Report. Annual. Lahore. 

^ B-rayut (F. L.), The Remaking of Village India. Bombay, 1929— Socrates in an Indian 
Village. Bombay, 1920. — Village Uplift m India. Bombay, 1927. 

Cfdcert (.H.), Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab. Lahore. 1923. 

Btidwy (M. L,), The Punj.ab Peasantry in Prosperity and Debt Bombay, 1925. — 
Rusticns Loquitur, or the Old Light and the New in the Punjab Village. London, 1930. 

Doum (Sir J.), The Punjab, North-Western Frontier Province and Kashmir. Cam- 
bridge, 191G. 

ihhitgon (Sir Denzil), Punjab Caste.s. Lahore, lOlti. 

Kha.i, Co-operative Movement in Punjab. All.gareh, 1023. 

Latij OXuham'ihiid), History of the Punjab. Calcutta. 1591. 

LngK (M, S.). Punjab and the War. Lahore, 1922. 

(Sir Michael) India as I knew it London. 1925. 

Ptiuduut (T. tv.), Canal Irrigation m the Punjab. New York, 1930. 

Jiosf (H. A,), Glossary of Tribes and Castes. Lahore, 1914. 

Thorbit, 71 (S. .‘i.), MusalinanN and Money-Lenders. London, 1S80. — The Punjab in 
Pe.ire and War. London, 1904. 

T/-iuadis(H. K.), The Land of the Five Rivers. London, 1928. — The Punjab of To-day. 
Loudon, 1931. Vol. II. Lahore, 1933. 


UNITED PROVINCES OF AGEA AND OUDH. 

Tills territory grew out of various cessions and acquisitions. In 1833 the 
then Bengal Presidency was divided into two parts, one of which became the 
Presidency of Agra. In 1835 the Agia area was styled the North-West 
Province and placed under a Lient. -Governor. Oudh was annexed in 1856. 
The two provinces of Agra and Oudh were placed, in 1877, under one 
adniiuistrator, styled Lieut. -Governor of the North-West Province and 
Chiet Commissioner of Oudh. In 1902 the name was changed to ‘ United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh,’ under a Lieut. -Governor, and the Lieut. - 
Governorship was altered to a Governorship in 1921. The administration 
0 i the ‘ reserved ’ subjects is in the hands of the Governor and an Executive 
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Conncil of two Members, ooe of whom is an Indian ; and the •' transferred ’ 
subjects are under the Governor with two Indian Ministers. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 123 Members. There are 100 elected Members, and 
23 nominated and Members: of the latter not more than 16 may 

be officials. There are 10 administrative divisions, covering 48 districts, the 
average size of which is 2,200 square miles and the average population just 
over a million. The ilmiicipaliiies in 1930-31 numbered 85, and the 
District Boards 48. There are three Indian States, one of which, Benares, 
came into existence in 1911. 

Oovemor . — His Excellency Sir William Malcolm Hailey, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., I.C.S. ; appointed August 10, 1928 ; salary Rs. 120,000 a year. 

Area, Population and Heligion — ^The area of the British districts 
is 106.248 square miles; iiopulalion (19S1) 48,408,763; 1,206,070 are in 
the 5,943 square miles of the three Indian States. The pomilation is 
rural to the extent of S8‘3 per cent. Lucknow (274,659 in 1931) is the 
largest city : but the second place is now taken by Cawnpore (243,755) 
instead of Benares (205,315). Agra had in 1931 229.764, and Allahabad 
183,914 inhabitants, Bareilly 144,031, Meerut 136,709, Moradabad 110.562. 
Brahmins or orthodox Hiu'lus during the last decade have lost somewhat to 
Christianity, but still cover S3 ’8 per cent. Mohammedans form 14 per cent. 

Education. — The University of Allahabad, first constituted as an 
affiliating University in 18S7, was recognized in 1921 as a unitary 
teaching and residential Uiiiveisity: at the san e time it exerci-sed control 
over the affiliated eollegrs. Since July, 1927, these colleges have been 
transferred to the new Agia University, which is a puiely affiliating and 
examining University. The Benares Hindu University was constituted in 
1916 ; Lucknow University in 1920 ; and the Aligarh Mu-lim University in 
1920, all being unitary teaching and residential Univer.dties. All fonr had 
6,373 Students in 1931-32. Government uuintains an Engineering College at 
Roorkee, an Agricultural College, and a Teclinologieal Institute at Cawnpore, 
and a Medical College at Lucknow, besides three Training Culhges for English 
Teachers at Allahabad, Lucknow am! Agra. Educational Institutions o^t' all 
kinds numbered 25,846 in 1931-32. For secondary education there were 1,018 
Institutions with 179,921 scholars ; and for luimary eduo.ition 19,768 schools 
with 1,136,601 scholars. On March 31, 1933, technical and industrial 
schools numliered 25 and had 1.424 students on their rolls. There were 2 241 
in.stitutions for Indian girls with 105,860 scholars. There was compnl’sory 
primary education in 37 Municipalities, Government supplying two-thirds 
of^the extra cost involved. The percentage of scholars to the population is 
5’30 for males and 0'72 for females. Government contributed 56 per cent of 
the total cost of education in 1931-32. 


/-.L Crime — There is a High Court of the Agra Province with a 

Chief Justice and 11 Jiidnes, sitting at Allahaliad ■ also a Chief Court of 
Oudh (constituted Xoven.ber, 1925) with a Chief judge and 4 J»d..-cs at 
Lucknow. There are 19 Sessions divisions in Agra and S in Oudh" The 
persons brought to trial were 144,733 in the Agra Province and 97 493 in 
Oiidh in the year 1931. The eutire police force, cnnsi.-ting of nearly ’33, 650 
officers and men and 39,423 viUage chaukidars is under an Inspector-General. 

estimates) of the UnitM Provinces in 
To this total the main contributions 
were; o/O lakhs from Land Revenue, 130 lakhs from Stamps 119 lakhs 
from Excise, 46 lakhs from Forests, and 121 lakhs from Iriigarion On 
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expenditure side the total (rerised estimates) for 1923-33 was 1,145 lakhs. 
On Education were spent 185 lakhs ; on Police 159 lakhs ; and on Genera! 
Administration 127 lakhs. No less than 108 lakhs were spent on the interest 
on debt incurred on Irrigation IVorks for which Capital Accounts are kept. 
On the construction of new Irrigation work, 9 lakhs went in capital 
expenditure in 1932-33. 

Produce and Industry — Agriculture absorbs 73 per cent, of the 
population ; over 35 million acres were under cultivation in 1931-32, and 
about 4 ‘75 million acres were irrigated from wells and 3 '5 from canals. The 
productire canals (excluding the Sards Canal) gave a net revenue of 6T1 per 
cent, on the total c.rpital outlay. The Sarda canal was completed in JIarch, 
1930, and is estimated to irrigate ], 350,000 acres ; during 1931-32 it irrigated 
300,205 acres and during 19.32-33 •S51,679aeres. The great centre of industry 
is Cawnpore. In 1932 there were 505 factories in the United Provinces. 
The textile factories employ most labour ; then follows sugar and engineering. 
Scores of new sugar factories have been set up during 1931-32 and 1933. 

Coinmunicatious — There were, in 1932-33, 3,2SS miles of metalled 
and 718 of unmetalled roads, maintained by tbe Public Works Department 
of Government. In addition some 4,500 miles of metalled roads and 22,000 
miles unmetalled roads were maintained by district boirdi. The River Ganges 
■was kept open for navigation between Chucar and Benares, 

Administration Report. Annual. AllatMbad. 

Chattti^ee (Sir A. C.), Notes ou the luduatries of the United Provinces. Allahabad, 
1907. 

Crooke (W ), Religion and Folklore of Northern India. Ed. R. E. Euthuven. London, 
1926. 

Martui Leakt (H.), The Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics in the United 
Provinces, 

Mornsoix (Sir Th.), The Industrial Organization of an Indian Province. London, 1906. 


INDIAN STATES AND AGENCIES. 

Within the limitations described on p. 117, the Indian States are 
governed bv their native rulers, with or without the aid of ilmi-.ters and 
Councils. The system of Government is in theory autocracy, hut the 
practice vaiies greatly. Consequently the adiiiiuistratiou also varies in 
kind and in degree from tlie highly organised Mysore to the backward Hill 
State of iMauipiir. 

In 1921 a Chamber of Princes was established as a permanent consultative 
body to discuss matter.s relatiniT to affairs of Imperial or common 
concern, so far as tiiev affect cfie States. In 1929 a Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Harcourt Cutler leporccd on the relations between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States. Action on its lecommendatious is 
under consideration. 

Chancellor .'19322 — H. H. the Maharaja of Nawauagar. 

Information is given below regarding the leading States and Agencies, 
arranged in alphabetical cider. 

Assam States. — The only feudatory States with which the Assam 
Aiimiiiistratiou has political relations are Manipur and the petty States 
in the Ivhasi Hills. Manipur Las an area of 8,620 square uiiles and a 
population (1931) of 445,606. About one-third are animistic tiibes. The 

G 2 
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revenue is nearly Rs. 8 lakhs. There is a tribute of Bs. 5,000. The ruler is 
H H. Maharaja Chura Chand Singh, C.B.E., born 1885 ; succeeded 1891 ; 
sainte of 11 guns. Capital, Imphal. The State Administration is under a 
Darbar consisting of a President (whose services are lent by the Government), 
three ordinaiy and three additional Members. 

BalucMstan States There are two States— Kalat and Las Bela— in 

relation with the Agent of the Governor-General, who is also the Chief 
Commissioner of Baluchistin and re.sides at Quetta. There is the Political 
Agent, Kalat. The leading chief of Kalat is His Highness Nawab Bahadur 
Mir Azam Jan, Wali of Kalat, who succeeded in 1931 ; he has a personal 
salute of 21 guns. He is the head of a confederacy of chiefs. The area of 
Kalat State is 73,278 square miles, and the population 342,101 (1931). 
The Khan’s revenue, including the subsidies and rents lor the leased areas 
paid by the Biitish Government, amounts to nearly Rs. 17 lakhs annually. 
In 1926 private property in slaves in Kalat was abolished. 

The ruling . hief of “Las Bela is Mir Ghulam Muhariimcd Khan, Jam of 
Las Be'a, who w-is born in 1895 and succeeded in 1921. The area of the 
State is 7,132 square miles ; population, 50,696 (1921) ; the revenue is about 
Rs, 3-8 lakhs. The .State is umler the immediate control of the Political 
Agent in Kalat. 

Bengal States.— There are two semi- independent States, Coooh Behar 
and Trijiura, in lespect of which the Governor of Bengal acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General Cooch Behar is under a Regent, H.H. the Riaharani of 
Oooch Behar, on behalf of her sou, H.H. Jagaddipendra Niirayan Bhup 
Bahadur, who, when only .-even years of age, succeeded in 1922, The ruler 
has a salute of 13 guns. There is a Regency Council, the Vice-President of 
which is an officer lent by the British Government who resides at Cooch 
Behar. Tiie area is 1,318 square miles; population (1931) 590,866; the 
ajipioximate annual ivveiiiie is 40 lakh.s of rupees. 

Trii'Ura State covers 4.116 square miles; the population is (1921) 304,437 ; 
the approximate revenue lU. 29 lakhs (inclusive of the revenue of the landed 
properties owned by the State in British India). The ruler is H.H Maharaja 
Manikya Bir Bikrani Kishor Deb Birman Bahadur; born 1908 ; succeeded 
1923 ; salute of 13 guus. He was formally invested with the powers of a 
Ruling Chief by the Governor of Bengal in August, 1927. 

Burma States. — The 6 Northern and the 35 Southern Shan States, 
federated since 1922, are not States on the same footing as States in other 
parts of the Indian Empire, but aie an integral part of British India, form- 
ing, as they did. pan of the old Burmese Kingdom. They do not, however, 
form part of Burma j.roper, and are sjiecially administered. The total area 
is 57,816 sq. miles, with a pomilation of 1,506,337. 

To the south of the Southern .Shan States are the three Karen-ni States, 
with an area of 4,519 sq. miLs ami a population of 58,761. They form a 
group of Feudatory States, and are not part of British India. They are 
administered by their own Chiefs umler the advice of the Commissioner of 
the Federated Shan States tlitough his representative, an Assistant Political 
Officer, who resides at Loikaw. 


Central India Agency — This Agency, covering 51,597 sq. miles, 
with a population of 6,632,790, includes 28 Salute States and 59 Minor 
States and Guaranteed Estate.-.. The bulk of the population is Hindu. 
The Government of India is represented by an Agent to the Governor-Genera! 
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at Indore ; and under him are Political Agents for Bnndelkhand, Bhopal, 
and in the Sonthem States of Central India and Malwa. The territories 
of the different States are much divided and intermingled, and their 
political relations with the Indian Government and with one another are 
very varied. 

Indore has an area of 9,670 sq. miles, a popnlation of 1,318,237, and an 
approximate revenne of Rs. 80,00,000. The Enler is H.H. Maharajadhiraja 
Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Yeshwant Eao Holkar Bahadur ; born September 6, 1908 1 
succeeded 1926, and was granted Ruling powers on May 9, 1930 : permanent 
salute of 19 guns. 

Bhopal has an area of 6,924 sq. miles, a population of 729,935, and an 
approximate revenue of Rs. 62,10,000. The Ruler is Lt.-Col. H.H. Nawab 
Haji Sir Muhammad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur. G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.V.O., 
permanent salute of 19 guns. In 1927 the King Emperor recognised the 
right of a daughter of a Ruler to succeed in the absence of a son ; and a 
Legislative Council was established. 

Rewa has an area of 13,000 sq. miles, a population of 1,587,445, and an 
approximate revenue of Rs. 60 lakhs. The ruler is H.H. Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G. C. I.E. , K.C.S. I. ; born March 12, 1903 ; succeeded 1918 
and was granted Ruling powers on October 31, 1922 ; salute of 17 guns. 

Deccan. States — As from April l, 1933, in political relations with the 
Government of India through the Agent to the Governor-General for the 
Deccan States and Resident at Kolhapur. Headquarters, Kolhapur. 
Consists of 6 salute and 11 non-salute States and one Estate. The premier 
State is Kolhapur, with an area of 3,217 sq. miles, a population (1931) of 
957,137, and a revenue approximately of Rs. 76 lakhs. The Maharaja of 
Kolhapur is Lieut. -Colonel H.H. Shri Eajaram Chhatrapati Maharaja, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. ; bom 1897 ; succeeded 1922 ; salute of 19 guns. From 
1926 the Prime Minister of Kolhapur and three Ministers have constituted 
the Council of the State. Other salute States are : Janjira, area 377 sq. 
niile.s ; population 98,530; revenue Rs, 4 lakhs. Sawautwadi, area 925 sq. 
miles; population 206,440; revenue Rs. 6{ lakhs Sangli, area 1,136 sq. 
miles; population 258,442; revenue Rs. 16 lakhs. Mudhol, area 368 
sq. miles ; population 62,860 ; revenue Ks. 54 lakhs. Bhor, area 925 sq. 
miles ; population 130,420 ; revenue Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Agent to thn GovcriiO! -Oeneyntl for it'-' De-'caii Stnt''‘t and Resident at 
Ktfolnpur. — Lieut. -Colonel H. Wilberfone Bell, C.l.E. 

Eastern States As from April l, 1933, the 40 States comprised in 

the Eastern States Agency conduct their political relations with the Govern- 
ment of India through an Agent to the Governor-General whose headquarters 
are at Ranchi, In his de.tlings with the smaller States he is assisted by a 
Political Agent posted at Sambalpnr. Thirty States are administered by 
their own Chiefs, and the remaining 10 aie, during the minority of their 
Chiefs, under the administration of the Government of India. The total 
population is 7,108,736, and the total area 59,680 square miles. These 
States pay a tribute amounting to Rs. 3,35.549 to Government. Their total 
real income is Rs. 1,47,67,529. 

Gujarat States and Baroda — Consequent upon the e.stab!ishment 
of direct relations between the Government of India and the Bombay 
States since Ajiril 1, 1933, manj’ States ajid Estates which weie previously 
included in the various Political Agencies of the Bombay Government have 
been included in a newly-formed Political Agency of the Government of 
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India, de-ignated the Gujarat States Agency. The charge of this new 
Agency has been added to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who is 
now known as the Agent to the Governor-Genei al for the Gnjarat States 
and Resident at Baroda. The Political Agencies thus amalgamated were 
the Eewa Kantha Agency, the Kaira Agency, the Surat Agency, the Nasik 
Agency, and the Thana Agency. 

The following are the full-jiowertd salute States now' in direct political 
relations with the Govenmient of India through the ‘Agent to the 
Goyemor-General for the Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda’ : — 


Balasmrr (old Rewa Kanflia Agency). 
Bansda (old Surat Agency). 

Baria (old Eewa Kantha Ag^n-'y). 

Baroda. 

Caiiibay (old Ka'ra Airency). 

Ctihuta Ud<*piir(oM Re\\a Kantha Agency). 


1 Dhaiampur(old Surat Agency). 

Jawhar (old Thana A=!euc\ ), 

, Lunaw^aa (old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
Rdjjiipla (old Rewa Kantha Ageucyj! 
Sachin (old Suiat Aj^ei^cy). 

Sant (old Rewa Kantha Ag-ncy). 


Tlie headquarters of the Agency are at Baroda and consist of ; — 

Ay'nt to the Goctriior-G-.'iieral, Gujarat State's Aye.iC'j and Resident at 
Barulla. — Lieut. -Colonel J. L. R. Weir, C I.E. 

Secreto.-y to the Atjent to tae Governor-Gtnercil, Gujarat States and 
Resident at'Baroda . — Major C. W. L. Harrey, M.C.I.A. 

Offg. Indian Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat 
States and Pa.etdcnt al Baroda . — Mr. A. AV. De Cruz. 


Brief accounts of the Salute States are given below : — 

Balasinor . — This State has an area of 189 square miles, a population of 
52,5i;5 and an anniul revenue of about Rs. 2A lakhs. The ruling Prince 
belongs to the Babi f.iuu!y. The State pays Rs. 9,766-9-8 to the British 
Government and Ils. 3,077-11-1 to the Baroda Government. The name of 
the present ruler is Babi Shri Jamiatkhanji Manvarkhanji, Nawab of 
Balasinor. He was born on the 10th November, 1894, and siitceeded to the 
gadi in 1899. In 1890, the ruler of the State received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession according to Muhammadan Law in the event of failure of direct 
heirs. The Nawab is a member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys a 
dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Bansda . — This State lias an aiea of 215 square miles, a population of 
48,807, and an annual revenue of about Rs. 74 lakhs. The rulers of Bansda 
are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race and descendants of the Great Sidhraj 
Jaysing. Tlie present ruler Maharaval Sliri Indrasuihji was born on 16th 
February', ISSS, and succeeded to the gadi in September, 1911. The ruler 
of the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing succession to an adopted heir 
in the event of failure of direct heirs. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Prim es and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Buria.—ThU State lias au area of 813 square miles, w'ith a population of 
159,429, and is situated in the heart of the Pauchinaliais Disnict, The capital, 
Devgad Baria, is leached by the Earia State Railway from Piplod Station on 
the Bombay', Baroda and Central India Railway at a Jidan.-e of 10 miles. 
The average revenue of the Sta‘e is about 12 lakhs. The luler, Major H.H." 
Maharaol Shii Sir Kanjitsiiihji, K.C S.I., is the direct de.«ee’iidant of the 
Great House of Kliichi Ciiowhan Rajputs who ruled over Gujarat for 244 
years with tlieir capital at Cliauipaner, enjoying tlie proud title of Pavapatis. 
The State niakes no payment either to the British Goveninieiii or to anv 
other Indian Stale. His Highness served in France and Flanders in the 
Great European AVar and in the Afghan AA’'ar, 1919. He is a member of the 
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Cliamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 1 1 guns. 

Barada . — This State claims to be one of the most important, if not the 
leading State in India, north of Bombay. It includes all the tenitoiies of 
H.H. the Gaekwar. The province of Gujarat was at one time included in 
the Jlughal Empire, but, in the eaii\- part of the ISth centuiy. the 
llahrattas, under the leadership of Daniaji Gaekwar, and afterwards of his 
nephew, Pilaji, succeeded in wresting all powers out of the hands of the 
Mughal officers. From that time Baroda has remained continuously under 
the sway of the Gaekwar family, who held it in the first instance under the 
Peshwa, subject to a tributaiy payment, but afterwards threw off their 
allegiance and became feudatory to the British Government under the 
guaiantee of a treaty executed in the year 1817. The Gaekwar, Malhar Rao, 
installed in 1870, was deposed in 1875, and on May 27, 1875, the widow of 
Khande Rao, his bi other, adopted .as heir the present luler, a descendant of 
the founder of the family, who was invested with full ruling powers in 1S81. 
The ruler is H.H. Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daiilat-i-Inglish-i-a Maharaja Sir Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel Shainsher B.ihadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., bom 
1863 ; succeeded 1875 : salute of 21 guns. The area of the State is 8,161 
square miles; the population, 2,443,007, the great majority of whom are 
Hindus. Baroda City, the capital, has a population of 112,862. The 
receipts in 1931-32 were Rs. 249 lakhs. Education is compulsory. There 
were 2,64-3 educational institutions with 253,664 pupils, including Baroda 
College with 978 students. There is a High Court of Justice with a well 
organised subordinate service. There were 1,063 Co-operative Societies of 
all kinds, with 39,552 members and a woi'king capital of Ks. 76 lakhs. 
There is an Executive Council of 4 -or more members according to the 
Maharaja’s discretion, and a Legislative Council of 27 members, 10 being 
elected. 

Administration Report. Eaioda. Armial. 

Rici (3,), Life of savaji Rao Hi., Mal'arajaof Baroda. 2 vols. Oxford, 1031. 

Scr^ifiant (P. W.), The Ruler cf Baivda. London, 102S. 

Camhaij . — This State has an area of 350 sqnare miles, a pop>ulation of 
87,761, and an annual revenue of about Rs. 10^ lakhs. The founder of the 
ruling family was Mirza .Tafir Xajanmd-Daulah Momiiikhan I., the last 
but one of the Muhammadan Governors of Gujaiat. The present ruler is 
H.H. Mirza Hussain Yavar Khan Saheb. He was born on May 16, 1911, 
siieceedtd to the gadi on January 21, 1915, and was invested wiih ruling 
powers oil Deoember 13, 1939. His Highness is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes, and enjoys a dynastie salute of 11 guns. 

ChMta Udep ':,-. — This State has an area of 890 squ.iro miles, a popu- 
lation of 144.640, and an annual revenue o! about Ks. 144 lakhs. The 
ruling faniiiv belongs to tlie Khicbi Cbavan Rajput clan, and claims descent 
from the last Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Chainjianer, the State being founded 
shortly alter the la'l of that fortress in 1484. The name of the present ruler 
is Maharawal Siiri Yatrarsinhji. He was born on November 16, 1906, and 
succeeded to the gadi on August 29. 1923, on the death o! his father. He 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns. 

DliOrampu.r . — This State has an area of 704 sqnare miles, a popu’ation 
of 112,051, and an annual revenue of about Rs. 12 lakhs. The rulers of 
Dliarsmpur trace their descent from Ramchandraji of Hindu Jlythology. 
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They belonc; to the Solar Sisodia Eajpnt dynasty. The present Eaja, H.H. 
Maharana Shri Vijaydevji Mohandeyji, was born on December 3, 1884, and 
succeeded to the gadi on March 26, 1921. His Highness is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a peisonal 
salute of 11 guns. 

Jnwhar . — This State is situated to the north of the Thana District of 
the Bombay Presidency on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It has an 
area of 310 square miles, a population of 57,288, and an average annual 
revenue of about Es. 5J lakhs. Dp to 1924, the period of the first 
Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, Jawbar was held by a Varli, not a 
Koli Chief. The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in Jawhar by a device 
similar to that of Dido when he asked for and received as much land as the 
hide of a bull would cover. The Koli Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State. The present Chief, Eaja Patangsha, 
alias Yeshwantrao Tikramsba, is a minor, and the State is at present under 
minority administration. The Raja is entitled to become a member of the 
Chamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Luncnradn . — The State has an area of 388 square miles, a population 
of 95,162, and an annual revenue of about Rs. 5J lakhs. The rulers of 
Lunawada belong to the historic Solanki clan of Rajputs, claiming their 
descent from the famous Sidhiaj Jaysinh of Anhilwad (Gujarat). Besides 
having fine patches of good agricultural land, the State contains a consider- 
able fniest area yielding rich timber. The present Eaja, Maharana Shri 
Virhhadrasinhji. was invested with full powers on October 2, 1930. He is 
a member of the Chamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Sajpipla . — This important State lies to the south of the Narbada. It 
has an area of l,517i square miles, a population of 206,114. and an average 
annual revenue of about Rs. 244 lakbs. Tlie lands are rich and very fertile, 
and. except for a few forest-clad hills, are suitable and available for culti- 
vation in large quantities in the south-east talnkas. The family of the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, Major H. H. Maharana Shri Sir Yijaysinhji, K.C'.S.I., 
is said to derive its origin from a Eajpnt of the Gohel clan. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State. In the hills there are valuable teak 
forests. The capital is Eajpipla, which is connected with Ankleshwar by 
railway built by the State. His Highness is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13 guns. 

Sacfii:i . — This State has an area of 49 square miles, a population of 
22.155, and an annual revenue of about Es. 4 lakhs. The ancestors of the 
Nawab of Sachin weie the rulers of Janjira. The founder of the Sachin 
family vas Abdul Karim Yakut Khan, commonly called Balu Miyan. In 
1784, on the death of his father Abdul Karim (Nawah of .Tanjira), tlie Chief- 
ship was seized by Sidi .Tawhar. and Bain Jlivan fled to Poona, where he 
sought the protection of Nana Furnavis, who managed to secure for him a 
tract of land near Surat, then estimated to yield Rs. 75,000 a year. Balu 
Mivan was granted the hereditary title of Nawab by the Emperor of Delhi. 
The present ruler is Nawah Mohamed Hyder Khan, who was born on 
September 11, 1909, and .sncrceded to the gadi in November, 1930. He is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes, and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

SaJit This t-tate has an area of 394 square miles, a po])ulation of 
83,538. and. an annual revenue of about E.s. 54 lakhs. The ruling family 
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belongs to the Mahipavat branch of the Puvar or Parmar Rajputs. The rulers 
used to pay Es. 5,384-8-10 to Seindia. This amount is now paid by the State 
to the British Governtuent. The present mler, Mahatana Shri Jorarwarsiuhji 
Pratapsmhji, was born on March 24, 1881, and succeeded to the gadi in 
1896. He is a member of the Chamber ot Princes, and enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns. 

Bewa Kantha Agency, including the Snrgana St.ate and the Dangs. — 
This Agency is a sub. rdinate Politii al Agency of the Gujarat States Agency. 
It is comprised of all the non-salute States and Estates of the old Rewa 
Kantha Agency, the State of Snrgana, previously iu the Xasik Agency, and 
the petty States known as the Dangs, previous'y in the Surat Agencv. Rewa 
Kantha means the district or province situated on the banks of the river 
Rewa or Narmada or Narbuda. This river is held iu high veneration among 
the Hindus, especially in the Bombay Presidency. All the States comprised 
in the Province of Rewa Kantha are not on the banka of the Narbada, for 
some of the Northern States, i.e. Kadana, and the States in Pandu Mtwas 
are on the banks of the Mahi River. In fact, the Rewa Kantha Agency 
comprises territories wateied both by the Rewa and M.ihi Rivers. The popu- 
lation consists of the following main classes ■ Hindus, Jains, Muhammadans, 
Animistic (Bhils, Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas). Snrgana is situated on the 
borders of the Nasik District. The Dangs consist ot a tract of country 
between the Sahyadris and the Surat District which is parcelled out among 
14 petty chiefs. Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 is a Kokani. The head- 
quarteis of the Agency which is situated at the Baroda Residency in view of 
the fact that the Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General Gujarat 
States and Resident at Baroda is also ex-ofic'o Political Agent of this 
Agency. 

Political Agent. — Major C. W. L. Hai'vey. M.C., LA. 

Deputy Political Agent. — Mr. M. B. Mehta. 

Assistant Political Agent for tin- D'lngs.— Mr. E. 0. Sampson. 

Many of the States and Estates aie small and only a few enjoy restricted 
jurisdictional powers. The four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana and 
Janibughoda are, however, larger and more important, the first three named 
being included in the list of electorates for representative members of the- 
Chaniber of Princes. 

The following States condu t their relations through the Political 
Agent ; — 


Xaiiie of the SMate 


Area m S-i. 

Population 

Revenue 

Bhadfirw.t . 



n.04S 

Rs. 

81.894 

(Jad B()ii,]ii 


12- 

il,3« 3 

53,00(1 

Jatllblr.iitKi t 


143 

11, 36.7 

1,41,888 

Kadaii , 


130 

17,760 

1,20,936 

5[aDdwA 


IG-jH 


88,000 

SaDjtli 


31 

S.U6.i 

70,000 

Sui-gaua 


360 


65,000 

Umeta • . . . , 



5. 6-22 

71,000 

^ajiriu • . . . . 


■21 

5,068 

62,265 


All these States were in the old Rena Kantha Agency, e-veept Snrgana, 
which was in the Nasik Agency. 

The following States conduct their relations through Deputy Political 
Agent 
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Xaire of the State 


i*ea m Sq. 
Miles 

Pop'olation 

Revenue 



Rs. 

17 

3.5SC 

32 OCO 

11 

2.y4o 

21 '.'00 

io-:o 

>j ■< oj 

-;s,ooo 

12 

2.7')i 

2'j OUU 

li 25 

l,--±0 

4’ ,0l'0 

15*60 

4 oHl 

Sd.oco 

H'50 


36.0oO 

iWA Kantha 

Agenev'. 



Agar . 

Chlialiar 

Xaswadi 

Pcilasni 

Sbauor 

Sihora 

Uchad 


The remainin" Tahikas aiii Estates of the oM Kewa Kaiitlia Agency 
(40 in numhcr) are grouped in two Thana Circles known as the Sankheda 
Mewas and the Pandu Mewas with headquarters at ^Va<lia and Pandit 
respectively. Ti.e jurisdiction and administration of these Estates are 
exercised fur them, by the Tiianadais concerned under the Lontrol of the 
Deputy Folitual Agent and Fohtieal Agent. 

SanivHEDx. Mrwas (\Vai>ia}. 


Xaiiie of the Sia’e [ ■ ropulatioh Revenue 


Aiwa . 

Bhil'idia 
Bihnra 
Chfii'.uigla . 
Chude.sliwar 
Dud’i}ur . 
Jiral kaia?'."i 
Naha . , 

Nangani , 
Faniahtvdi . 
Ranifura . 
Rengari 
Snid[ii.;]inr.i 
Vaniiui'a aiia-i D 
Vasaii*'“e\vada 
Vusan-Virpur 
Virampuia . 
Vohora 


Amrapui 
Aneada 
Dhari . 

Do'ika 
Gotardi 
Got':da (or Li 
ItWad \,<>v E.a 
J esar , . 

Jiiiuk’'a 
Kar:i)*la 
K.isla-pagi n. 
Mp^ li . 
Muka-{ agi lii 
X.ihara 
Pan iu 
Poic' a 
Ra-ka 
Rajpur 
Vakhtapur . 
Variiol Mai 
Vamoli Mo'i 
Varnoli Xani 


r.o->L'.\ -.lu 
liU-Mu vadu 


lea ill Sq. 

M.hs 

Populatioh 

Revenue 

j 

1.757 

Hs. 

7,000 

y 

553 

20,000 

1*75 

•JOo 

8,16 0 

:♦) 

2,715 

12,000 

2*50 

644 

3.000 

1 75 

i::9 

6r-0 

5 

3/-53 

lo.Ori) 

1 

176 

1,000 

g 

»’>2.5 

4 tlOO 

5 1 

935 

12,000 

4 5) 

] 

13,OoO 

4 = 

6s7 

4,000 

4 

9o7 

5,000 

10-50 

O .‘“ii 

32 OiiO 

12-50 

1 D04 

3,000 

12 '50 

4.571 

46.000 

1 

1' 7 

Clfli) 

5 

1.407 

i:,y>’0 

VAS (Pandc) 

4"7 

1,('00 

4 25 

.3 70.^ 

lO.UOi) 

3 75 

1.454 

7.<t( 0 

3 

3, "46 

5,u00 

3 


l.OvO 

4 

1.4 -y 

OjOC'tj 

O 

i,5t y 

2,'iriu 

1 j 

514 

.3.000 

! 

372 

1,000 

■V7 J 

L-'^7 

•3,i« iQ 

1 

13-’. 

1 UOO 


1,702 

y tifo 

1 

-07 

I,"u0 

S 

45-1 

95 

{t 

2 341 

T.OiOO 

.. 75 

l,"lb 

3.0fH) 

;; 

1 :«• 

554 

S.oGO 

105 

2,0y0 

l-'.'J 

3 90 

2 000 



1.000 


342 

'soo 

1 

-'T 

500 
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The following Stat. s in the Dangs conduct their relations through the 
A-sistant Political Agent for the Dangs. 


Dangs State.s. 


Xanie of State 



Aiea ill Sq. 
Miles 

Populatiuii 

Revenue 

Am ala 




110-77 

6,235 

Rs. 

4,000 

Avchar 




7-SS 

6-26 

2v3 

Bilbari 




1-63 

27 

7S 

Ohinchli Gadeii 




27-2-^ 

1,305 

640 

Derbnavan 




76-25 

4,343 

4,! 00 

Gadi . , 




170 ••'2 

7,7b7 

6,000 

KirU . 




21 

l.-‘>50 

1 i)00 

Palasvihir . 




2-02 

2-39 

142 

Pirapladevi 




3*44 

125 

161 

Pimpri 




72*04 

2.223 

3,393 

Shivbara 




4*90 

499 

487 

Vadhyawan 




4 00 

147 

123 

\asurna 




132-14 

7,3-29 

4,(100 

Zari Garkhadi 




6-17 

m 

1*53 


Gwalior. — This State is the premier Mvthratta State in Central India. 
The founder of the dynasty, Eananji Sciiidia, held military rank nnder 
Peshwa Baji Eao (1720) an.l established hi.s headquarters at Ujjain. In 1782 
ilahadji Seiiidia was recognised by Lord Hastings as an independent ruler. 
In 1886 Gwalior Fort was restored to Maharaja Seindia by Lord Dufferin. 

The area of the State is 26,367 sq. milts, the nopulation 3,523,070(1931); 
Hindus form the bulk of the population. The approximate revenue is 
Es. 24,179,000. 

In 1931-32 there were 1,213 educational institutions with 67,145 pupils, 
including Victoria College, Lashkar, and JIadhav College, Ujjain, with 377 
students. There were 46 municipalities. There were 4,106 co-operative 
societies with 71,069 members and a working capital of Es. 62‘82 lakhs. Up 
to the end of 1932-33 the capital outlay on Gwalior State railways was Rs. 2"S9 
crores. Special iirigation works are in progress, the most important of which 
is Parwati Project, with an estimated cost of Es. 97'93 lakhs. The irrigation 
works within the State number 611 (major 136, minor 475). The total 
cultivated area diiiiug the year 1931-32 was 89,36, 266 bighas, out of which 
3,99,507 bighas were under irrigation. 

The ruler is His Highness Maharaja George Jivaji Eao Scindia Alijah 
Bahadur ; born 1916 ; succeeded 1925 ; salute ol 21 guns. The State is now in 
direct relation with the Goverament of India through a Resident, who resides 
at Gwalior. The adrniiiistration is carried on by a Council of Regency nnder 
the presidency of Her Highness Maharani Gajra Eaja S'cindia during the 
minority of the Maharaja. 

Administration Report. Lashkar. Annual. 

Hyderabad. — The territory of this State, the largest (next to Kashmir, 
which, however, contains vast areas of almost uninhabited land), and most 
populous of Indian States, had become a province of the Moghul Empire in 
168/. In 1713 the Emperor appointed Mir Kamruddin Ali Khan, otherwise 
known as Chin Killij Khan, of Tuikonian descent, as Subadar or Viceroy 
of the Deccan with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk (administrator of the land). 
XEam-ul-Mulk became independent, and founded the present dynasty of the 
Nizam in 1724 ; and Hyderabad, founded in 1589 by a descendant of the 
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Goleonda dynasty which gave way to the Moghuls, became the capita!. The 
present ruler is a direct descendant of the original Nizam-nl-Mulk. 

The area is 82,698 sq. miles; and the population, 14,436,148 (1931). 
Most of the peopde are Hindus. The administration is carried on, sub- 
ject to the orders of H.E.H. the Nizam, by an Executive Council. There is 
a Legislative Council of 20 members, in addition to the President. Of these. 
12 are official, 6 non-official and 2 extraordinary members. The Government 
of India is represented by a Resident whose hc.adquarters are at Hyderabad. 
Besides the Hyderabad Municipality, there are 15 District and lOi Sub- 
district Boards. There are Regular Troops, Imperial Service Troops and the 
Goleonda Brigade. 

In 1928-29 there were 145 officers administering criminal justice, and 
134 Civil Judges of all classes. In 1932, 42,031 criminal eases were insti- 
tuted and 39,902 civil suits. The District and City Police numbered 
14,554. The number of public educational institutions in 1932 was 4,510 with 
315,442 pupils. There were 7 Arts Colleges and 3 Professional Colleges. The 
total expenditure on public instruction amounted to Rs. 71-78 lakhs. The 
revenue for 1931-32 was Rs. 750T7 lakhs (Service receipts) and Service 
expenditure R.s. 739 'SO lakhs. The number of co-operative credit 
societies was 2,411. Under industries there were, in 1928-29, 5 cotton 
mills, 2S2 ginning and pressing factories, and 270 flour and other mills. 
The number of factories permitted to be opened in 1932 was 130 and the 
number of companies registered was 3. Trade covered Rs. 1,287 lakhs- 
imports, and Rs. 1,012 laklis exports. The State has its own curiency. 

The ruler is Lieut. -General H.E.H. Sir Mir Usman AH Khan, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad; 
born 1886 ; succeeded 1911 ; salute of 21 guns, 

Adiiiinistration Report. Hj'der.abad. Annual. 

McAv.Uffe. (R, P.). Tlie Xizam, the oriijin and future of the Hyderabad St.ite. London. 
1904. 

Jammu aud Kashmir — ^The State of Kashmir, which had been 
under Hindu rulers and Mohammedan Sultans, became part of the Moghul 
Empire under Akbar from 1581. After a period of Afghan rule from 1756 
it was overrun by the Sikhs in 1819. Ranjit Singh entrusted in 1820 the 
territory of Jammu to a feudatory, Gulab Singh, and after the decisive battle 
of Sobraon in 1846 Kashmir was made over to the latter by Lord Hardinge 
on payment of the indemnity demanded from the Sikhs. British supremacy 
was then recognised. The bulk of the population are Mohammedans, though 
the ruling race is Hindu, The area is 84,258 sq. miles ; the population 
3,330,518. Geographically the State may be divided into (I'l the Tibetan 
and semi-Tibetan tracts which contain the districts of Ladakh and 6il<dt ; 
(21 the Jhelum valley, within which is situated the lovely and v orld-famons 
‘ Happ}' valley’ of Kashmir; (3) the submontane and semi-mountainous tract 
which includes Jammu, the winter capital of the State, which is connected 
with the railway system of India ; and (4) the outer Hills, in which are com- 
prised the Poonch Ilaqa and Bhadarwah : a miniature ‘Happy valley.' 

The Government of India is represented by a Resident, "who resides at 
Srinagar. In 1927-28 there were in addition to the High Court 128 Criminai 
Courts and 14_,192 offem es were tried. There were also 22,597 civil suits 
instituted in 6/ courts. In 1927-28 there were 9,451 sq, miles of demarcated 
forests. The trade in 1928-29 was : Imports, 332 lakhs ; Exports, 184 lakbs 
and the total receipts 251 lakhs. The revenue of the State in 1928-29 was 
Rs. 251 lakhs. The Civil List amounted to R.s. 24,69,060. In 1927-28 there 
were two Arts Colleges at Srinagar and Jammu with 868 students. There 
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'ffere in all 1,012 educational institutions with 55,914 pupils, including 4,610 
girls. 

In addition to agriculture the chief industry is sericulture, which dates 
back to the 15th century. There are considerable mineral resources which 
have not yet been fully surveyed. A Department of Industry was created in 
1922. It is equipped on modern lines and an up-to-date laboratory has been 
attached to it. The State has great natural resources and the Department of 
Industries is intended to help in their scientific development. Industries 
are being fostered by the Government. In recent years the State has made 
rapid strides in the field of progress. Piimary education for boys has been 
made compulsory in the cities. A High Court Bench has been constituted. 
Ti-.- p-Vjf Regulation and other legislations have been de- 

■ ■ ; ■ . of the ryots. The marriage of boys below the age 

of 13 and girls below the age of 14 has been ).enalised. His Highness’ 
Oovernment has done much to protect the interests of the hereditary State 
subjects. A Board called the Civil Service Kecruiting and Scholarship Selec- 
tion Board has been set up for regulating appointments and selections for 
training. A Conference of Representatives is summoned twice every year 
and their representations are carefully considered by His Highness. 

The present ruler is Colonel H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sir Hari Singh 
Bamadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., K.C. V.O., Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir ; 
born 1895 ; succeeded 1925 ; salute of 21 guns. 

.tdministration Report. Jammu. Annual. 

TyMlaU Biscoi (C. F.). Kashmir in Light and Shade. London, 3P22. 

Administrative Reports of Jammu and Kashmir. Annual. 

Summary Administration Report of Jammu and Kashmir. 1020. 

Madras States. — since 1923 the States of Travancore, Cochin, Puduk- 
kottai, Banganajialle and .Sandur have been placed in direct relation with the 
Government of India under an Agent to tlie Governor-General in charge of 
the Madras States Agency, who resides at Trivandrum. Travancore has an 
area of 7,625 sq. miles and a population of 5,095,973 (1931). Hindus form 
two-thirds of the population ; and Christians nearly one-third. The ruler is 
H.H. Maharaja Rama Varraa; bom 1912; succeeded 1924 ; invested with 
ruling powers on Yovemher 6, 1931 ; .salute of 19 guns. There are two 
Legislative Assem'olies. The approximate revenue is Its. 2‘27 crores. 

Cochin has an area of 1,480 sq. miles, and a population of 1,205,016 (1931). 
The ruler is H.H. Maharaja Sri Rama Varmah, who was bom in 1861 and 
succeeded in 1932 ; salute of 17 guns. The approximate revenue is Rs. 84 
lakhs. 

The present mler of Pudukkottai is H.H. Rajagopala Tondaiman. 
’corn 1922 and installed November 23, 1928. As he is a minor, the 
State is administered by an Administrator. The area is 1,179 sq. miles 
and the population 400,694 (1931). The approximate revenue is Ks. 26 lakhs. 

.^dmiui.^^trstion Report. Travancore. Trivandrum. Annual. 

(F. Cochin, British and Indian. London, 1923. 

Mysore. — .-Iccordiug to tradition the ancestors of the present dynasty came 
to Mysore in 1399, and established themselves in Hadinad, a few miles from 
the present capita! of the State. By successive conquests, the family extended 
the kingdom till it reached a position of eminence during the seventeenth 
century. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the real power passed 
into the hands of Hyder Ali. Under him and his .son, Tippu Sultan, the 
lerntories of Mysore were largely extended. On the defeat of Tippu in 1799, 
the territories were partitioned and the Mysore State, in its present shar*. 
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was handed back to the old Hindu dynasty, in the person of H.H. Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar III. As a result of an inquiry made by a Committee into the 
administration, Lord William Bentinek assumed direct administration of the 
State in 1831 ; and for fifty years Mysore wa.s administered by Commissioners. 
In 1865, the father of the present ruler was ailopted as heir by the Maha- 
raja, and in 1881 he was placed on the throne of Mysore and invested with 
powers under an Instiuinent of Transfer. In 1913 this was replaced by a 
treaty. In 1927, the Government of India announced the remission from 
the financial year 192S in perpetuity Es. lOJ lakhs of the annual subsidy, 
which had till that time amounted to Rs. 35 lakhs. 

The area is 29, 4S.3 sq. miles ; and the population (exclusive of the civil and 
military station of Baugalore) 6,423,189 (1931), a large majority being 
Hindus. The administration is carried on under H.H. the Maharaja by the 
Dewan (Prime Minister), and two Members of Council. There is a Representa- 
tive Assembly of 27-3 members and a Legislative Council of 50 members. The 
Government of India is represented by a Resident at Bangalore. In 19-31-32, 
there were besides the High Court, 77 criminal and 36 civil courts. There 
were 23,716 otienoes reported and 41,921 civil cases instituted in that year. 
There were 2,181 co-operative societies with 142,715 members. In 1931-32 
the University of Mysore had 5 constituent colleges and 5 intermediate 
colleges and a medical school with a total stiength ot 2,833 students. The 
number of educational institutions, public and private, on March 31, 1932, 
was 7,914, with 309,788 scholars. The total revenue in 1931-32 was Rs. 
3,37,47,182 and the expenditure chargeable to revenue was Rs. 3,56,03,762. 
The State fore.sts cover 4.174 sq. miles. The mines in the Kolar Gold 
Fields area produceil 330,434 ounces of fine gold in 1931. 

The Ruler is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G. B.E. ; born 1884; succeeded 1895; salute of 21 guns. 

Administrath)^ Report. Bangalore, -tnauai. 

Parso-fii (Con.stance E.j, .4 tour lu tl'e Mysore State. Oxford, lOSl. 

Iforth-West Frontier Agencies and Tribal Areas Between 

the border of the British Districts of the N.W. Frontier Province and the 
Afghan frontier is the tribal territory. The Government of India exercises 
the minimum of interference. The region is divided into five Political 
Agencies: Malakand (Dir, Swat and Chitral), Khyber, Kurram, North 
■\yaziristan and South IVaziristan. There are, further, areas know n as Tribal 
Areas under the political control of the Deputy Commissioners of the five 
British Districts. Ail are uiiderthe Governor of the N.W. Frontier Province 
in his capicity of Agent to the Governor-Genei al. Chitral is ruled bv H.H. 
Sir Shuja-ul-muik, K.C.I.E. , the Mehtar of Chitral. 

The area under Tribal territory, including that of the Agencies, beyond 
the British border i- approximately 22,838 sq. miles, with a population of 
2,259,288. The prote."tive units are the North Waziristan Scouts. South 
Waziristan Kuiiani Militia and the Chitral Scouts in the FioiUier 

Corps; a Frontiei Coiistabularj ; and Levies and Kliassadars. 

Adu.iLi.'tratitc Re; art of toe Bonier of the North-West Fioatier Province. Ptoiiawar 
Annual. 

Pio.niV (T. L.), Ainons the ^ild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. London 

r/tO)rtc»^ (L.), Knyl-er Pa«s. London, 1926. ~ ’ 

Jf'attevclli (11. de), Waziiistan. lulD-iySO. London, 1925. 

Punjab States — -There were 13 States of the Punjab which, since 1921 , 
have been in direct political relation with the Government of India tbroimh 
the Agent to the Govemor-Geuer- 1, Punjab States, who resides at Lahore. 
In 1933 Kiiairpur (.■mhU was added to this Agency. 
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The following are details i 


Name 

Permanent 
Salute in 
guns 

Area 

(■■^'1- miles) 

PoTviil-irion 

(1931) 

Approximate 
revenue, 
lakhs of 
rupees 

Bahawalj ur 


15,434 

eS4,612 

49-8 

Biiaspur 

11 

453 

100.994 

3*0 

Chamba 

11 

3,215 

14(3,870 

8-4 

Faridkot 

11 

63S 

164,364 

18-9 

Jiiid .... 

13 

2,259 

324,676 

29-3 

Kapurthal.i 

13 

599 

316,757 

37-0 

KLairpur (Sm'l) . 

15 

6 050 

227.1S3 

17*5 

Loharu 

9 

226 

23,338 

1-3 

ilaierkotla . . 

11 

1d5 

83,072 

U-7 

Mandi 

11 

1,139 

207,463 

15-4 

Xabha 

13 

947 

287,574 

29-S 

Patiala 

17 

5,942 

1,025,520 

149-8 

Sirmur (Nahan) , 

11 

1,046 

148,568 

6-0 

Suket .... 

11 

420 

58.408 

2 3 


The present Knler of Eapurthala is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E. ; born November 24, 1872; 
succeeded September 5, 1877 ; local and personal salute of 15 guns. 

The present Ruler of Patiala is Lieutenant-General H.H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhupindar Singh Mahindar Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., 
A.D.C. ; born October 12, 1891; succeeded November 9, 1900; personal 
salute of 19 guns. 

The present Ruler of Jind is Colonel H.H. Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. ; born October 11, 1879: succeeded 
March 7, 1887 : local and personal salute of 15 guns. 

The pi'eseiit Euler of Rahawalpur is Major H.H. Nawab Sir Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan Abbasi Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., born 
September 30, 1904 ; succeeded March 4, 1907 

The present Ruler (Minor) of Nabha is H.H. Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Malvendra Bahadur : born September 21, 1919 ; succeeded February, 1928 ; 
local salute of 15 guns. 

The Mir of Khairpur is H.H. Mir Aii Navaz Khan Talpur ; born 1884 ; 
succeeded 1921. 

Theie are 21 other States which are in political relation with the Govern- 
ment oi the Punjab. 

Sajputana The Rajputana Agency, with an aiea of 131,175 sq. miles, 

and population of 11,512,446, includes 21 States, 1 Chiefship and 1 estate. 
The bulk of the population is Hindu. The Government of India is repre- 
sented by an Agent to the Governor-General (headquarters Mount Abu), 
who deals direct with Bikaner and Sirohi. Under him are the Jaipur 
and Western Rajputana States Residency (for Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, 
Kishangarh, Palaiipur, Danta and Lawa) ; the Eastern Rajputana States 
Agency (for Alwar, Bharatjuir, Dholpur, Karauli, and Kotah); the Mewar 
Residency and the Southern Rajputana States Agency (ior Udaipur, Banswara, 
Dungarpur, Partabgash and Kushalgarh); and the Haraoti and Tonk Agency 
(for Bundi, Tonk, Sbalipur.i, and Jhalawar). 

The largest State is Jodhpur (Marw.ar), with an area of 36,021 sq. miles, a 
population of 2,125,982, and a revenueof 1.39-4 lakhs. The Ruler is head of 
the Rathor Rajputs, and is at present Major H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sir Umaid 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. ; born 1903; succeeded 1918 ; 
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permanent salute of 17 guns. The State of Bikaner has an area of 23,315 
sq. miles, with a population of 936,218, and a revenue of Bs. 1,21,66,469, 
The Ruler is Maior-General H.H. Maharajadhiraja Shri Sir Ganga Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 6.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., K.C.B., L.L.D., A.D.C. ; 
bom 1880 ; succeeded 1887 ; permanent salute of 17 guns. The State of 
Jaipur has an area of 16,682 sq. miles, a population of 2,631,775, and a 
revenue of Rs. 1,30,00,000. The Ruler is the head of the Kachhwaha clan of 
Rajputs, and is at present Lieut. H.H. Maharajadhiraja Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur; born 1911 ; succeeded 1922 ; permanent salute of 17 guns. The State 
of Udaipur (Mewar) has an area of 19,915 sq. miles, a population of 1,563,575 
and a revenue of 52 lakhs. The Euler (head of the Sisodia Rajputs) is H.H. 
Maharajadhiraja Maharana Sir Bhupal Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
bom 1884; succeeded 1930; permanent salute of 19 guns. The Udaipur 
family is the highest in rank and dignity among the Rajput Piinces of India, 

Sikkim. — In March, 1899, a treaty was signed by the Yieeroy of India and 
the Chinese representative, by which the British protectorate over Sikkim is 
recognised by China. The British Government has direct and exclusive 
control over the foreign relations, and is rejuescnted by the Political Officer 
in Sikkim. The present Maharaja is H.H. Sir Tashi Naragyal, K.C.I.E., 
bom 1893 : succeeded 1914. Since 1918 His Highness and the Members of 
the Conneil carry on the administration. 

Area, 2,818 square miles. Population in 1931, 109,808. The inhabitants 
are Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese, the last-named being now the most 
numerous. The capital is Gangtok. The State religion is Buddhism, but the 
majority of the people are Hindus. 

The revenue is about 5 "10 lakhs per year. Sikkim produces rice, Indian 
corn, and millets, cardamoms, oranges, apples, and woollen cloth. Fruit 
gardens are maintained by the State. There are extensive forests in the State. 
The principal trade route from Bengal to Tibet passes through Sikkim. 

A collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads relating to India anil neighbouring 
countries. By C. Tl. Aitehison. Volume 11. Calcutta 

Saxton (J.), An Unfrequented Highw.ay (through Sihkira .and Tibet to Cliuiiiolacrih 
London, 1928. 

Freshfield (D. W.), Bound KaDgclieujunga. London. 1903. 

Ronaldshnv ihorh'}. Land.s of the Thun-lerl-olt. Loudon, 1923. 

'VJilU (J. C.), Sikkim and Bhutan. London, 1909. 

United Provinces Stntes. — ^ThreeStates, Benares, Eampur and Tehri, 
are in political relation with the Governor of the United Piovincc-s in his 
capacity a.s Agent to the Governor-General. The Ruler of Eamj'ur is Hon. 
Lieut. H.H. Nawab Saiyid Muliainmad Eaza Ali Khan Bahadur. Mustaid 
Jang ; born November 17, 1906 ; succeeded June 20, 1930 ; salute of 15 guns. 
The Eampur State covers 893 sq. miles, with a population of 465,225 (1931) • 
the approximate revenue i-. 54 lakhs. ’ 

The Family Domains of tlie Maharaja of Benares were constituted in 1911 
as an Indian State. The Ruler is Captain H.H. Maharaja Aditva Naraiu Sinvh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I. : born 1874 ; succeeded 1931 ; salute of 13 guns permanent, 
and 15 local. The Ben.tres State has an area of 870 sq. miles, a population 
of 391,272 (1931) ; the approximate revenue is 22 lakli.s. 

Major H.H. Sir Baja Nareiidra Shah, K.C.S.I. (horn 1SP8 ; succeeded 
191.3; salute of 11 guns) is the Kuler of Tehri, which has an area of 
4,180 sq. miles, a population of 349,573, and an approximate revenue of 
18 '3 lakhs. 

Western India States Agency — The Western India States Agency 
was createil in 192-1 aud now coiiiTiiis'/s tlie Political Agencies of Eastern 
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j-nd Western Kathiawar and Sabar Kantha ; the latter consists of areas in the 
Northern part of Gujarat, formerly comprising the Banas Kantha and Mahi 
Kantha Agencies. There are 17 salute States in the Agency ; these and one 
non-salnte State are in direct political relations with the Honourable the 
Agent to the Governor-General in the States of Western India, who resides 
at Rajkot in Kathiawar. In addition there are 33 non-salute States and 84 
Talukas ; these are distributed amongst the Agencies previously mentioned, 
and are in political relations with Political Agents under the Agent to the 
Governor-General. The Western India States Agency covers an area of 
29,891 sq. miles, and has a population of 4,229,494. The States in direct 
political relation with the Agent to the Governor- General are shown below 
in their order of precedence : — 


Name of Slate 

j 

1 Name of Ruler 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 

■’■atch 

' His Highness Maharaja Dhiraj Mirza ilaLarao 
Sir Khengarii f^avai Bahadur, G.G.S.I., : 
G.C.I.E., Mahaiao of Cutch. 

“.did 

513.'^29 

Idar 

* Ills Highness Mnhamja Suri Himatsiiihji, 

1 Maharaja of Idar. 

1.0i39 

226, '’.51 

Junagad’u 

) Hia Hyu ’Cess Nawab Sir Mahaba+khan. 
j GC.IE,, K.C.vS K, Nawab Saheb of 

1 jLiiacadh. 

S,337 

544,88? 

N’.’wanagar . 

1 C.ijita u FI IS Hichness 3Iaharaja Shn Dig- 
1 \ija\siiihji, Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
' NawaTiJiidr. 

3,791 

1 408,8-1 

i/havnaear 

j His Ui-hneas Mahaiuja >hri Krishnakumar- 
1 sinliji. Maharaja of Rh.avnagar. 

2,800 

i 

499,892 

?orb:.ndar 

1 His Hifehnes- Maharjija S^ri Sir Nat'rar. 
i siijhjij R.C.S.I., Maharaja Rnna Saheb of 
PorbamUr. 

! 642 

] 

115.741 

i^ltri.’.garlhra 

His Higliness Maharaja S-iri Sir Gluup^byam- 
sinliji, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja Raj 
Saheb of Dhrangailbra. 

1 1.156 

1 

\ SS.TtO 

nadhanj.ur . 

I Hi?. Hiiihiiess Nawab JalaliuUnktan. Xawab 
Saht-b of Radhanyur. 

i.loo ! 

i 

70,521 

Morvi 

H;s Highness Maharaja Shii Sir Lakhdhirji, 

1 K.C.S. I.. Mahaiaia ot Morvi. 

S22 j 

112.937 


' Hi?. IlUnness Maharaja Shii Sr Bhagwut- 
hiiil ]!,'g.C,I.E., Jlahara.ia of »ndal. 

1,U34 j 

1 20.5,34'; 

Jairatad. , | 

His Huhness Nawab Suli 3liihoh adkban, 
Xawab Sabeb of Jafiabad and Janjira 
(minor). 

53 1 

12,092 

. j 

C.pTain His H'ghmss MaUaiaja Slid Sir 
Auursnhji, K.C. 1 E.. K.'j S.dieb of 
Wankaner. 

417 i 

44,507 

Palitai-a. 

1 

Thakore Saheb Shii Sir BahailurMnhj', 
K.C. 1 E., Thakore Saheb of Palitana, 

2S9 1 

«2,150 

Db;o! . ! 

T1 alcore Sialieb Shn BauUtsinh]i, Tbakore 
Salieb of Dhrol. 

283 I 

27,657 

ia.inbdi . . j 

Thakore aaheb Shn Sir Paulatsinnij, K.C.S.I. , 
K.C.I.E., Thakore Saheb of Limlxii. 

344 

40,034 

Rajkoi , _ : 

Ibakore Saheb Shn Dbanneridrasinlji, 
Tl.akoie Saheb of Rajkot. 

2S2 

76,569 

Wadliwari . i 

Thakore Saheb Shn Jcrawarsinhji, Thakore 
Srthcb ot Wadhwaii. 

243 i 

! 

42,014 

Vijayna-ar . j 

R.io Sl]]i Hamiririnhji, R.io of \ijaynag;tr. 

135 ! 

1 

5,35' 


Wdbertorc.-Bell (Capt. H.), The History of Kathiawar. Loiidou, 1916. 

The Ruling Princes, Chiefs and Leading Personages in the Western India States Agency 
1st Edition. Rajkot, 1928. 
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THE STSAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Constitution and Governinent. 

Malaya. — The Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony, comprise the Settle- 
ment of Singapore (including the Cocos Islands, Christmas Island), Pennng 
(including Province tVellesley and the Bindings), Malacca and Labana. 
Malacca, one of the oldest European settlements in the East, was occupied by the 
Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1511, and held by them till 1641, when it 
passed into the possession of the Butch, remaining in the hands of the Butch 
till 1795 when it was captured by the English. It was restored (under the 
Treaty of Vienna) to the Butch in 1818, being finally retroceded to the East 
India Company in 1S24. Penang (Prince of Wales’ Island) was the first British 
Settlement in the Malay Peninsula, being ceded by the Sultan of Kedah to the 
East India Company in 1786, Province Wellesley being added in 1800. The 
early history of Singapore is obscuie ; in the thirteenth and foiirtoenth centuries 
it occupied a position of independence and importance till destroyed by the 
Javanese about 1377, after which date it remained almost uninhabited until 
1819, when Sir Stamford Raffles founded the trading settlement which is 
now the free port and city of Singapore. The original lease of the site of a 
factory to Eafiles, on behalf of the East India Comj'any, by the Sultan of 
Johore, and the Temenggcng, Chief of Singapore, was followed in 1824 by a 
Treaty ceding the entire Island in perpetuity to the Company. In 1826, the 
three Settlements were incorporated under one Government as an Indian 
Presidency with headquarters at Penang. In 1830, the Settlements were 
mcorporated under the Presidency of Bengal, headquarters being transferred 
in 1836 to Singapore. On April 1, 1867, the Settlements were transferred from 
the control of the Indian Goveinment to that of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. The Cocos Islands in 1868, Christmas Island in 1889, and the 
former Colony of Labuan in 1905, were brought under the control of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, being incorporated in the Colony, in 
the Settlement of Singapore in 1900, 1903 and 1907 respecth ely. Labuan 
was constituted a sej.arate settlement in 1912. 

The adiuinistration of the Colony is in the hands of a Governor, aided by 
an Executive Council, composed of the General Officer commanding the 
Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Resident Councillors of Penang and 
Malacca, the Attorney-General, and the Treasurer, effiiial nie-mbers nominated 
bv the^ Governor, at present three in number, and three unofficial members. 
There is a Legislative Council, presided over by the Governor, consisting of 
the General Officer commanding the Troops, twelve other official members, 
and thirteen unofficial, eleven of the latter nominated and two elected bv 
the Ciianiber of Commeice at Singanore and Penang. The municipalities 
of Singapcre, Georgetovvn f Penang), and Malacca are administered by 
AInnicipai Commissioners appiointed by the Governor. 

The Governor of the Straits Settlements is also High Commissiov er foi 
the Malay States and the Bornean State of Brunei, and British AgiV.t for 
the States of North Borneo and Saraw*ak. 

Governor . — sir Cecil ChmenVi, G.C.M.G. (February, 1930). 

Colonial Secretary.— CahhcAt, C.M.G., C.E.E. (1933), 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the Colony, with dependencies, is 1,531 sq. mile-, 
Singapore is an iGand about twerty-seven miles long by fourteen widey 
with an area of 2u9 square miles, separated from the southern ex- 
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tremity of the Malay Peninsula by a strait three-quarters of a mile in 
width. A number of small islands adjacent form part of the Settlement. 
The seat of government is the town of Singapore, at the south-eastern 
point of the island. Penaing is an island of 110 square mile.?, off the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, at the northern entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca. On the opposite shore of the mainland, distant about two 
miles, is Province IVellesley, a strip of territory forming part of the 
Settlement of Penang, averaging eight miles in width, and extending 
forty-five miles along the coast, including ten miles of territory to the 
south of the Krian ; total area 2S0 square miles. The capital of Peuaug 
is George Town. Off the eoa.st of Perak is the small island of Pangkor, 
which, together with a strip of the mainland, is British teTritor 5 -, the whole 
being known as the Bindings. The Settlement of Malacca, with a capital 
town of the sirae name, is on the west coast of the peninsula between 
Singajiore and Penang — about 110 miles from the former and 240 from the 
latter ; it is a strip of territory 42 miles in length, and from eight to 
25 miles in breadth, with aii area of 640 square miles. Population of 
Malacca town (1932) i? 33,042. 

The population, according to the cen.sus of 1931, inclusive of the garrison, 
was l,lii,015 (671,080 males ami 442,935 fem,a>es). 

The population of the Straits Settlements as estimated at -June 30, 
1933, was estimated to be as follows : — 


Settlement or 
Province 

Malay,’, 

Eurorvans 

Eara-'innsichinese 

! 

Indians 

Others 

Total 

Sinaapore Island . 

07,050 

7.611 

7,0.51 

3^3.617 

40,991 

S,^S0 

614,500 

Penang [^Uud 

40 0.-»7 

1.2>1 

2.ln2 

n3,vl3 

22,010 

l,'-34 

lS2,bl3 

Province Welieslev 

72,684 

215 

27 i 

41.407 

20,125 

581 

135,287 

Bindings 

7,S>o 

20 

10 

0 2S0 

3,S“4 

79 

18,130 

Malacca 

90.nT0 

30 

2,070 

00 059 

18,757 

030 

180,892 

L-ibnan . 

5,048 

21 

3o 

2 

139 


7,405 

Christmas I-land ^ 

S-; 

o > 



>7‘.' 

57 


741 

Cocos Island * 

1,087 

23 

— 

.) , 

3 


1,142 

Total — Stiaifs 

Settlement 

2‘J2,77l 

0,400 

11,550 

o07,0>4 


11,371 

1.040.710 


1 Fnicilat,on .as at Decerabt-r 3l, I'jSC, 
* ropiilalion a.s at 103 1. 


Births and deaths for 1932 ; — 


— Singapore j Penang i Dindmgs i , Malacca j Labuan j Total 

Births . ' 20,7r'2 | 0 782' 537 5.389 7,300 ' 277 ' 41,106 

Deaths . 11,340 4,941 339 3.145 4,043 : 203 , 24,541 


In 1932 there was an exce'-.s of departures over arrivals of Chinese, 
Javanese and Southern Indian labourers amounting to 195,347. 

Education. 

There is an Education Board consisting of official and unofficial 
members, and provision exists for an Education Rate. Vernacular instruc- 
tion is provided in the Malay language free of charge, and attendance is 
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compulsory for Malays. Instruction in English for all nationalities is pro- 
vided in Government and numerous aided schools, and fees are charged. 
All the Government schools are unsectariau. There is a reformatory in 
Singapore for juvenile offenders and vagrants, where industrial instruction 
is provided. 

The numbers of schools and scholars in 1932 were as follows; — 


- 

No. of 
Schools 

Enrol- i 
ment j 

Attend- 

ance 

Government English schools (bovs and girls) . 

25 

10,279 

9,783 

Grant-in-aid English schools (boys and ^rls) 

30 

16,102 i 

15,307 

Government Vemacnlai schools (boys and girls) 

21b 

23,057 1 

22,34» 

Grant-in-aid Vernacular schools (boys and girl>) 

70 

7,144 ! 

6,00: 

Total 

! 341 

57,182 

54,104 


In Singapoie are Raffles College, formally opened in 1929, giving a 
higher education of a University standard in arts and science, and King 
Edward YII. College of Medicine. 


Justice and Crime, 

The law in force is contained in local ordinances and in such English and 
Indian Acts and Orders in Council as are applicable to the colony. The 
Indian Penal Code, with slight alterations, has been adopted, and there is 
a Civil Procedure Code based on the English Judicature Acts. There is a 
Supreme Court which holds assizes at Singapore and Penang every two 
months, and quarterly at Malacca, civil sittings monthly at Singapore and 
Penang, and once a quarter at Malacca. The Supreme Court is composed 
of the Chief Justice and three or more Puisne Judges. It is a Court of 
Record, and exercis; s civil aud criminal jurisdiction, in each case both 
origin.al and appellate. IVlien exercising appellate civil jurisdiction, the 
Court is styled the (.'curt of Appeal. An appeal may lie from the Court of 
Appeal to the Privy Council. 

There are, besides, distiict courts, police courts and marine magistrates' 
courts. Police force, actual strength 4,109 in 1932. 


Finance. 


Public 

revenue 

and expenditure for six years (1 dollar = 

2-s. id . ) : — 

Years 

Revenue 

Expeuditui 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

^'.’7 

1028 

1929 

£ 

4,380,900 

4,444,092 

6,403,034 

1 £ 

, 4.579.54S 

! 4,084,221 

; 4,100,400 

1930 

1931 

1932 

£ 

3,780,909 

3,103,512 

5,198,934 

i £ 

' 4,598,036 

5,400, 291- 
! 3,0^9,500 


The chief items of revenue for 19.32 were : licences, excise, and 

internal levenue not otherwise classified, 2,194,663?. ; posts and telegraphs, 

252,124?.; fees of court or office, payments for specific services, and reim- 
bursements in aid, 135,061?.; rents of Government property,' 194,945?.; 
interest, 717,2.55?. Chief items of expenditure: military expenditure' 
503,624?. ; civil service, 85,426?. ; marine, 69,892?. ; police, 370,566?. ' 
general clerical service, 130,593?.; hospitals and dispensaries 25l’635? • 
medical, 56,096?.; education, 260.642?.; post office, 199,879?.; Govern- 
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xent monopolies, 143,6881.; pnblic works, 885,6181.; pensions, 237,9621.; 
miscellaneons services, 291,6211. 

Estimated revenue for 1934, 3,273,9451.; expenditure, 3,905,3021. 

The debt on December 31, 1932, amounted to 18,027,0201., including 
3,913,3521. borrowed for public works; 9,355,0001. AVar Loans; and 
1,758,6681. loan lent to Federated Malay States Government. 


Commerce. 

The trade of the Colony of the Straits Settlements is not now separately 
distinguished ; the foreign trade of British Malaya which includes the 
Colony, the Federated Malay States and the States of Johore, Kedah, Perils, 
Selantan and Trengganu passes principally through the two free ports of 
Singapore and Penang in the Colony and of Port Swettenham in the F.M.S. 

Rubber, coconuts, rice, pineapples, tobacco and fruit are the principal 
agricultural products. 

The output of rubber amounted in 1932 to 417,137 tons. 

The principal imports comprise foodstutis, clothing and machinery ; the 
thief exports, raw materials and articles partly manufactured. There is an 
important transit trade in the ports of Singapore and Penang. 

The following shows the total values of Malayan trade for five years : — 


Impoi ts 


irs 

; From 
‘ U.K. 

From 

Colonies, 

&c. 

Fiom 

Foreign 

Coimtues 

Total 


i £1,000 

1 £l,0u0 , 

. £1,000 

£1,000 

102S 

16,822 

1 20,922 . 

64.S65 

102,602 

1929 

W,718 

i 19,096 ; 

66,9SO 

102,803 


11,414 

1 14,356 ; 

60,029 

82,399 

19311 

7,244 

S,204 ! 

37,449 

r)2,897 

1932! 

6,426 

7,829 1 

29, ;02 

43,967 


Exports (meluding re-exports) 


To U.K, 

To 

Colonies, 

&c. 

To 

Foreign ■ 
Countries 1 

Total 

£1,010 

£1,000 

£1,000 : 

£1,000 

11,485 

■ 12,929 

74,989 i 

99,403 

15,515 

12,402 

80,051 

107,968 

9,380 

12,191 

55,156 - 

76.72T 

'»,26U 

6,280 

35,295 

46,835 

4,205 

6,99S 

26,527 ' 

37,730 


The values of the principal imports and exports in 1932 were as 
-bUows: — 


Imports 

1932 

i Exports 

1932 


rtl.'-K)') 

1 

£1,000 

Hice . 

4,624 

Para Rubber . 

9,077 

Rubber 

1,142 

i Tin 

6,497 

Motor Spirit 

6.486 

i Motor Spirit . 

5.449 

Cigarettes .... 

1,240 

i Copra .... 

2,234 

Cotton Piece Goods . 

2, (‘56 

1 Rice .... 

1,477 

-'lachinery . 

n04 

Pepper .... 

769 

Pepper 

764 

Fihli, Dried and Salted . 

983 

•Kerosene . 

1.4757 

Arecanuts 

711 

Milk, Condensed, Stenli.^eil. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

672 

Evaporatt^d and Thick 


Pre-nerved Pineapples . 

923 

Cream 


Rattans .... 

202 

Dried and Salted 

744 

3.>so .... 

379 

"^Pgar . 




C’oal . 

519 




The following figures are taken from the British Board of Trade Returns, 
-he imports including produce from Borneo, Sarawak, and other eastern 
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places, transhipped at Singapore, which is thus entered as the place of 
export 


- 

19l'9 

1930 j 

j 1931 , 

1932 i 

19331 

Imports (consignments) 
into U.K. from the ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Straits 

Exports of British pro- 

14,l"-2,r00 

9,127, 19i ■ 

i 

5,391,213 

3,845 

3,574,185 

duce to the Straits 
Exports of foreign and 
Colonial produce to 

12,271,821 

7,463,932 1 

j 

4.810,946 

4,725,155 

4,4G9,SSS 

the Straits . . ' 


239,493 ; 

153.S73 

108,227 

93,729 


* ProvKional tigures. 


The piincipal exports to the United Kingdom in 1932 were tin, 
488,691L ; rubber, 1,167, 572Z. ; preserved pines, 1,051, 064L The jirincipal 
imports from the United Kingdom were: — cotton piece goods, 806,586L; 
iron and steel manufactures, 643,£02L ; tobacco, 951,300Z. ; machinery, 
242,876'. 

Shipping and Navigation. 

The total net tonnage of merchant vessels, with cargo and in ballast, 
wldch entered into an i cleared from Malayan waters dnring 1932 was 
28,596,000, of which 35 per cent, was British, 24 per cent. Dutch, 17 per 
cent. Japanese, and 24 per cent, other nationalities. 

Comninnicatiojis. 

The Straits Settlements at the end of 1932 had 929 miles of metalled 
roads and 130 miles of gravel road, natural road and hill-path. There 
is a railway trom Singajjore to Woodlands on the Johore Straits, and 
thence across the Joliore Causeway to Johore Bahru. The Federated Malay 
States Railway extend.s from Paiit Buntar in Krian to Prai in Province 
Wellesley, whence are steam feriies to Penang. There is a railway from 
Malacca to Tamjdn in Negri Semhilan. All the railways have a gauge of 
one metre, and form a part of the Federated Malay States Railway system. 
A continuation throngh Johore was opened in 1909, and the east coast 
section connecting Pahang with Kelantan and Siam was opened in August, 
1932. 

In 1932, 18,642.125 letters and other articles of correspondence were 
posted, and 18,3u4,767 delivered. The number of letters .sent to China in 
clubbed packets was 1,167,036. Parcels posted numb.-red 151,276, and 
delivered 119,749. 

The Straits Settlements have telegraph and telephone con niunications 
with each other, with the Malay States and with foreign countries which 
are important from the point of view of foreign trade. 

There ate wireless stations on Singapore Island and Piovince VJellesley, 
by means of whiidi tvealher report-- and other iniornialion nl iir.pcvtance are 
broadcasted for the benefit of shipping and aircraft services. Wireless is 
also used in ca,e of land line or cable iuterraption. 

Money, Weights and Measures. 

There are twenty-seven banks with establishments in the Colony. The 
amount of deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank on December 31, 
1932, wa.s 3,275,460 dollars. 

The dollar, value 25:. 4«f., is the standar-l coin of the Colon v, and with 
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the half-dollar and the British sovereign is legal tender for the payment of 
any amount. Subsidiary silver coins are 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces ; nickel 
five cent pieces ; copper cents, half-cents, and quarter-cents. On December 
31, 1932, Government currency notes to the value of 68,466,576 Straits dollars 
were in circulation. 

The measure of length in n.se in the Settlements is the English yard, 
with its divisions and multiples, and land is measured by the English acre. 
The native terms are, however, still in use. Commercial weights are : — 

1 Kati =16 Tahil= 1 1 lbs. avoirdupois 
1 Pikul =100 Kati = ISS'i „ 

1 Koyan = 40 Pikul = 5,333j ,, ,, 

The kati of IJ lbs. is known as the Chinese kati. Another weight, known 
as the Malay kati, and still in paitial use in Penang, is eqnal to the weight of 
24 Spanish dollars, or 9,984 gi.ains. This gives 142 '628 lbs. as the weight 
of the pikul, and 5,705'143 lbs. as the weight of the koyan. The measures 
of capacity throughout the Colony are the gantang or gallon, and chupak or 
quart. 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands, a group of about twenty small coral 
islands. Latitude 12*5' S. and Longitude 96* 53' E., 5S1 miles distant 
from Java Head (S. 56* liT.), and 1,161 miles from Singapore (S. 30* W.). 
The largest is 5 miles by J mile. They were declared a British Possession 
in 1857, were placed by Letters Patent of October 13, 1878, under the 
control of the Governor of Ceylon, and by Letters Patent of February 1st, 
1886, under the Governor of the Straits Settlements. In 1903 they were 
annexed to the Straits Settlements and incorporated with the Senlement of 
Singapore. Population on April 1, 1931, 1142 (males, 60S : females, 534). 
The principal cultivation consists of coconuts, and copra, coconut-oil and 
nuts are exported. In 1902 a station on the Cape-Australia cable route was 
established on Direction Island in the north-eastern part of the group. 

Christmas Island. — In the Indian Ocean. Latitude 10° 30' S. and 
Longitude 105° 40' E. It lies 223 miles S. 8° E. of Java Head, and 529 
miles N. 79° E from the Cocos Island. It is of irregular shape, about 
12J miles long (at the longest point), and about miles wide (at the 
narrowest point). Area about 60 square miles. The climate is healthy. 
Average daily maximum and minimum temperatures 87° F. and 75° F. 
There is a prevalent E. S. E. trade wind. Known to navigators since about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The Lsland was formally annexed 
on June 6, 1888. The Island was placed under the administration of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements in January, 1889. In 1900 it was 
annexed to the Straits Settlements and incorporated with the Settlement 
of Singapore. The Island is ailrainistered by a District Officer who is a 
member of the Malayan Civil Service. 'I’here is a small force of Sikh 
Police drafted from the Straits Settlements Police Force. All the 
inhabitants (mainly Chinese and Malays), with the e.-cceptioas of the 
District Officer and his staff, are employed by the Christmas Island 
Phosphate Company, Limited, registered in London, which works the 
large natural deposits of phosphate of lime to which the Island owes its 
importance. In 1923 a wireless station was installed, and the Island is 
now in direct communication with Singapore. A school was established in 

1931, and a teacher supplied by the flovernment. Population. December 31, 

1932, 741 (males, 625; adult females, 64 ; children, 52). Expenditure of 
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District Office in 1932, 1,383L Imports, 1932, 6, 3301. , chiefly machinery 
and engineering stores ; exports in 1932 consisted solely of phosphate of 
lime. Tonnage entered and cleared in 1931, 79,454 tons ; and in 1932, 
96,474 tons; of the latter 14,860 tons were for British ports, and 81,614 
tons were for Japanese ports. 

The island of Labuan lies about 6 miles from the north-west coast of 
Borneo. It was ceded to Britain in 1846; on January 1, 1907, was incor- 
porated with Singapore, and on December 1, 1912, was created a separate 
Settlement. Area 40 sq. miles; the estimated population in 1933 was 
7,923, including 23 Europeans, 5,245 Malays, and 2,416 Chinese. Capital, 
Victoria, which has about 1,500 inhabitants. Revenue (1932), 95,420 
dollars ; expenditure (excluding Government monopolies) (1932), 142,831 
dollars. Shipping entered and cleared, 1932, 264,573 tons. Gross trade 
(1932), 1,112,943 dollars, including foreign trade, 646,500 dollars. 


THE FEDEEATED MALAY STATES. 

Constitution and Government. — TheFederatedMalay states of Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, in the Malay Peninsula, are under 
British protection. The Governor of the Straits Settlements is ez officio 
H.M.’s High Commissioner for these States and for the other Malay States 
in the British sphere (Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Trengganu and Perlis). 

Sigh Commissioner . — Sir Cecil dementi, G.C.M.6. 

Chief Secretary to Government. — M. B. Shelley, M.C.S. (Acting). 

The following are the Rulers and British Residents of the four States : — 

Snler of Perak. — H.H. Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, 6.C.M.6., 
K.C.V.O., ibui Idris. Resident. — G. E. Gator, M.C.S. 

Ruler of Selangor. — H.H. Sultan Ala’idin Sulaiman Shah, G.C.M.6., 
ibni Al-Marhum Raja Muda Musa. Resident. — T. S. Adams 
M.C.S. 

Ruler of Negri Sembilan. — H.H. Abdulrahman ibni Al-Marhum Tuanku 
Muhammad, Yang Di-Pertuan Besar. Resident. — G. E. London. 
M.C.S. 

Ruler of Pahang. — H.H. Al-Siiltan Abu Bakar Ri’ajatu'd-din Al-Mu’ad- 
dzam Shah, G.M.G., ibni Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Abdullah. 
Resident. — H. G. R. Leonard, M.C.S. 

In Perak, Selangor, and Sung-i TJjong, which State was subsequently 
amalgamated with other States to form the Confederation of Negri Sem- 
bilan, British Residents were appointed in 1874, with a staff of European 
officers whose duty was to aid the Rulers by advice, and to exercise executive 
functions. The supreme authority in each State is vested in the State 
Council, consisting of the Sultan, the Resident, the Secretary to the Resi- 
dent, the principal Malay chiefs and representatives of other 'communities. 
The policy of the four States is co-ordinated by the Chief Secretarv who is 
the senior Resident executive authoiitt-, and by the High Commissioner. 

In 1883 the relation.s of the Straits Settlements with the States 
on the frontier of Malacca were consolidated. These States were con- 
federated in 1889, under the name of Negri Sembilan (signifyino' Nine 
States). In January, 1895, Sungei Ujong (including Jelebu, wdiioh had been 
administered by a Collector and Magistrate under the Resident of Sungei 
Hjong since 1888) and Negri Sembilan were placed under one Resident - and'm 
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July, 1895, a treaty was signed by which the administrations were amalga- 
mated. The new federation, which retains the ancient name of Negri Sem- 
bUan, comprises the States of Sungei Ujong, Johol, Jelebu, Rembau and five 
smaller States. In 1887, by agreement with the Raja of Pahang, the control 
of his foreign relations, Ac., was surrendered to the British Government. 
This was followed by a further agreement in 1888 with the Raja (now styled 
Sultan), under which Pahang was taken under British protection, on the 
same terms as the Protected States on the west coast of the peninsula. 
Pahang is situated on the east coast, within 200 miles by sea from Singapore. 
In July, 1896, the treaty between the four Protected States, Perak, 
belangor, Pahang, and Negri Sembilan, and the British Government came 
into force by which the administrative federation of these States under a 
Chief Secretary to Government is provided for, and the States agree to furnish 
a contingent of troops for service in the Colony should His Majesty’s 
Government be at war with any foreign nation. 

The laws of each State are contained in enactments passed by the State 
Councils, up to December, 1909, and from that date, in matters common to 
the four States, by the Federal Council ; the State Councils may still legis- 
late in purely State matters. 

The Federal Council was created in 1909 in order to give effect to a desire 
for the joint arrangement of all matters of common interest to the Federation 
or affecting more than one State, and for the proper enactment of all laws 
intended to have force throughout the Federation or more than one State. 
The Federal Council, which was reconstituted in 1927, consists of the 
High Commissioner as President, the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Federated Malay States, the four British Residents, the Legal Adviser, the 
Financial Adviser, the Principal Medical Officer, tl'e Controller of Labour, 
Malaya, the General Manager for Railways, the Director of Education, the 
^°™>‘.’i®sioner of Trade and Customs, the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, one 
additional official member, and twelve unofficial members, who are nominated 
by the High Commissioner with the approval of His Majesty the King. 
The Federal Council generally meets at least three times a year. All Federal 
legislation is passed by it, and the estimates of expenditure and revenue 
reipuire its approval. 

Area- — The areas of these States are approximately ; — Perak, 
7,, 40 sq. miles; Selangor, 3,160 sq. miles; Negri Sembilan, 2,560 sq. 
miles ; Pahang, 13,970 square miles ; total, 27,430 sq. miles. 

Population- — Estimated, June, 1932: Perak, 725,215 ; Selangor, 
499,782; Negri Sembilan, 221,838; Pahang, 176,068 ; total 1,622,903. 
The population consisted of 5,959 Europeans, 4,329 Eurasians, 605,521 
Malaj’s, 665,206 Chinese. 324,796 Indians, and 17,092 others. The decrease 
m the population since the census 1931 is chiefly due to the repatriation of 
Chinese, Indian and Javanese labourers, as a result of the gener.il depression 
in trade. The largest town is Kuala Lumpur (in Selangor) with about 
104,032 inhabitants. Births, 1932, 55,171 ; deaths, 29,997. 

Education , — Schools which are either Government, aided by Govern- 
ment, or private, juovide facilities for the study of various vernacular 
languages such as Malay, Chinese and Tamil, besides that of English. In 
1932 there were 49 English schools (36 for boys and 13 for girls), with an 
average enrolment of 12,946 boys and 4,530 girls (1931, 13,646 boys and 
4,b63 girls). Of the vernacular schools, there were for the Malays 539 
schools with an aveiage enrolment of 41,115; for the Chinese 344 registered 
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schools with a total enrolment of 19,830; for the Tamils 14 Government 
schools and 214 aided schools with an average enrolment of 8,678 pupils. 
In addition there are Technical Schools, Trade Schools and Evening Classes, 
which are conducted by the Government and which provide vocational and 
industtial education. Ex)>ctiiliture on education (excluding building and 
upkeep of schools) was 373,9897. in 1932. 

Justice and Crime- — The courts in the States are : — (1) Tlie Supreme 
Court, comprising the Court of a Judge and the Court of Appeal. (2) The 
Court of a Magistrate of the first class. (3) The Court of a Magistrate of the 
second class. (4) The Court of a Kathi and the Court of Assistant Kathi. 
(5) The Court of a Penghulu. The Court of Appeal consists of two or more 
Judges, the Chief Justice being President. There is a final appeal in civil 
matters to the Privy Council. 

The number of cases of serious crime (murder, gang-robbery and robbery) 
reported in 1932 was 307. On December 31, 1932, there were 1,633 
prisoners, as against 1,863 on December 31, 1931. 

The Police Force, with European and Malay officers, consists of an Indian 
and Malay contingent. The strength at the close of 1932 was : Gazetted 
officers, British and JIalay, S2 ; British Chief Inspectors and Inspectors, 
27 ; Malay and Asiatic Inspectors, 45 : Malay subordinate police officers 
and constables, 2,217 ; Indians, 1,432 ; otheis, 286 ; total, 4,089. 

Finance- — The revenue of the States in 1932 was 5,112,0017., and 
expenditure, 6,259,6837. 

Leading items of revenue in 1932 were ; — licences, 324,9887. ; customs, 
1,605,9927. : excise, 637,5457. ; fees of court, 634,7c67 ; lands and 
mines, 468,7307.; interest, 383,5247.; municipal, 324,0757.; posts and 
telegraphs and telephones, 2.34,7157.; forests, 74,1407.; light, water and 
Jjower, 340,4-367. Exi-enditure — police, 380,3447. ; medical, 514,6127. ; 
education, 260,4737. ; postsand telegraphs, 262,8227. ; niunieipal, 327,3847. ; 
public works, 726.1757. ; other departments, 1,98 0,6 8 77. ; charges account 
public debt, 805,5657.; miscelUneous services, 178, 1117. ; pensions, 716,8437. 
Public debt on December 31, 1932, 11,221,6677. 

Production- — The staple products are coconuts, rice, rubber, tapioca, 
palm oil and pineapples. The chief iu.iustrial encerprise-s are the cultiva- 
tion of rubber, and the mining of tin. The Krian irrigation works in Perak 
irrigate 70,000 acres of rice (padi) land and supply drinking water to the 
(iistiict. The canal is 21 miles long with 16j miles of branches and 188i 
miles of dLrributory channels. The forests produce many e.xcellent timbeis^ 
which are finding an increasing market in Europe, besides gutta-percha, 
glims, oils, resins, and canes. In 1932 the total quantity of timber of 
all kinds taken from the forests, on which payment was made, was 
12,673,000 cubic feet, in addition to a Uige quantity used free of royaltv 
by the native Malay population. In 1932 the tin export amounted to 27,091 
tons, and in 1931 to 5i,250 tons. In 1932, 29,296 ounces of gold, and in 
1931, 29,462 uiiuces were produced in the Federated Malay Sute-s. Be.side.s 
gold and tin, many minerals are found, including lead, iron, cooper, arsenic, 
manganese, wolfram, sclieeiite, plumbago, silver, zinc, and coal, of whicli 
only coal, iion, ar-cnic, woPram and scheelitc have been found in workable 
form. The exports of tungsten ore in 1932 were 302 tons. The labour 
force engaged in mining at the end of 1932 was 44.455, 

Commerce- — The trade (excluding bullion and specie) was as follows 
in 1932, with total for 1931 : — 
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Chief imports, 1932: Rice, 1,637,233Z. ; wheat flour, 115,875Z. ; feediug 
stuffs for animals, 146,725Z. ; live animals for food, 122.481/. ; milk con- 
densed, sweetened and unsweetened, 240,994/. : sugar, 198,476/. ; tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, 484 063/. ; spirits, wines and malted liquors, &c., 
139,557/.; iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 258,739/ ; machinery, 
183,578/. ; cotton yarn and manufactures (including cotton piece goods), 
430,073/. ; kerosine', 280,775/. ; motor spirit, 637,419/. lubricating oil, 
112,971/. : motor vehicles (pa-.senger and eomniereial), 35,69t'/. Chief ex- 
ports (excluding re-exports) Para rubber, 1932. 234,769 tons, 4,350,386/. 
(1931, 243,886 tons, 6,307,058/.); copra, 1932. 831,155/. (1931. 642.190/.); 
palm oil, 1932, 6,850 tons, 117,452/ (1931, 4.177 tons, 110,677/.) : tin and 
tin-ore, 1932, 3,655,967/. 0^31. 5,965,750/.); timber, 1932, 30,8.36/. (1931, 
42,911/.); hides, 19.32. 7,434/ (1931, 7,491/.). 

Trade with United Kingdom : imports, 1933, 874,801/. (1932, 927,991/.). 
Exports, 1933, 1,060,408/ (1932, 931.416/.). 

Bullion and specie imported in 1932, 7/. ; exported 1932, 119,172/. 

Shipping, 1932. — The total number of vessels, exclnsite of native craft, 
entered and cleared at the various ports of the Federated Malay States was 
14,740 with a tonnage of 7,025,060. The number of native craft entered 
and cleared during the year was 20,895 with an aggregate tonnage of 
379,476. 

finnim uni nations. — The total mileage of roads on December 31, 1932, 
was 2,866 miles, of which 1,935 miles or 67'5 per cent, were hituminonsly 
treated. In addition, there were 152 miles of unmetalled roads and 1,644 
miles of bridle-paths. 

The Government has made, purchased, or leased, the railway systems of 
the whole peninsula south of the Siamese boundary, including the railway on 
Singapore Island. It has leased the Johore State Railway (121 milt-s) 
extending from Johore Bahru at the southern extremity of the Peninsula and 
opposite Singapore, to Gemas on the boundary betwi-eu Johore and the 
Federated Malay States. At Gemas the line branches into the AYest Coast 
and the East Coast Lines ; the West Coart Line runs north -north- west 
through Negri Semhilan, Malacca, Selangor, Perak and Province Wellesley 
to Prai — the port opposite Penang Harbour- — 48S miles from Singapore. 
From Bukit Mertajam near Prai the line proceeds northwards through the 
Unfederated States of Kedah and Perils, to the Siamese frontier station of 
Padang Besar, 580 miles froni Singapore. Through traffic with the Royal 
State Railway's of Siam was opened on July 1, 1918, the disiance betn eeu 
Singapore and Bangkok being 1,195 miles. Through services are in opera- 
tion between Penang and Bangkok, ti c journey occupying 26 hours 

The East Coast Line proceeds northward from (lemas through Negri 
Semhilan, Pahang and Kelantan to Tumpat on the north-east coast of the 
Unfederated Malay State of Kelantan, 328 miles from Gemas. 

Through working between the Federated Malay States and Kelantan via 
the Royal State Railways of Siam commenced on November 1, 1921, and via 
the East Coast Railway on September 6, 1931. 
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An extension from Pasir Mas in Kelantan runs in a westerly direction for 
llj miles to the Golok Eiver at the Siamese boundary, where it joins the 
Siamese line running to Haad Yai Junction, on the main Bangkok-Penang 
line. Branch lines connect the main line with the ports on the west coast at 
Malacca, Port Dickson, Port Swettenham, Telnk Anson "Wharf and Port 
"Weld. 

A causeway carrying two lines of rails and a roadway has been built 
across the Johore Strait, connecting the island of Singapore with the 
Peninsula. 

The line is of metre gauge. On the mail trains on the West Coast main 
line there are sleeping saloons and restaurant cars, and on the East Coast 
Line sleeping saloons run from Tumpat to Singapore and vice-versa on the 
through weekly express. 

The total route miLage open for traffic is 1,067 miles. 

There were, in 1932, 99 post offices and 69 other places for postal business. 
In that year 29,148,200 postal packets (registered letters, 996,495, and 
P'arcels, 184,306) were received and delivered. In 1932 there were 3,192 
miles of telegraph and telephone lines, and 26,222 mUes of overhead wire, 
of which 22.783 were telephone wires. In addition there were 176 miles of 
underground cables containing 15,899 miles of wire single line. The net 
revenue collected by the department amounted to 264,7151., and expenditure 
282,5461. Savings Banks : 47,380 depositors and 536,3181. deposits on 
Deoemher 31, 1932. 

Mouey, &c. — The current money consists of Straits Settlements 
dollars with subsidiary silver and copper coins. In February, 1906, the 
value of the dollar was fixed at 2s. id. or 60 dollars = 71. Currency notes 
and bank notes also circulate, and the sovereign is legal tender for any 
amount at the above rate. Weights and measures (as well as currency) are 
the same as those as in the Straits Settlements. 


THE TTHFEDEBATED MALAY STATES. 


The Dnfederated Malay States are five in number, namely, Johore, 
Kedah, Perils, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 

The relations of Johore with Great Britain are defined bv a treaty dated 
December 11, 1885 ; and, by an amendment to this treaty made on May 12, 
1914, the Sultan agreed to accept, and to act upon the advice of, a British 
officer called the General Adviser. The Sultan is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by an Executive Council, and by a Legislative Council 
consisting of official and unofficial members. 

The rights of suzerainty, protection, administration and control of the 
other four States were transferred from Siam to Great Britain by the Anglo- 
Siamese treaty of March 10, 1909. In all four States the Rulers are assisted 
in the administration by State Councils, and by British Advisers appointed 
by the British Government. 

In the.se States the cmrrency, weights and measures are the same as in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States. Their trade is almost 
entirely carried on with the Straits Settlements. 

The religion of the Malays Ls Mohammedanism. 


Johore (area 7,320 square miles, population at mid-pear 1932, 4S9,749 of whom 233 961 
were Malays, 202.205 Chinese, and 43,842 Indians) iies at the southern extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula. Births registered (1932), 18,379 : deaths, 9,502. There were 0932) 6 
Enaiish Gevemment schools and 115 Goveimuent vemacnlar schools. 

Kevenue (1932), 11,518,263 dollars (from Customs, 3,030,434 doilars, land 2,199,909, 
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licences 2,327,740); expenditure, 11, 383,156 dollars. Imports (1932), 21,809,020 dollars 
(animals, food, drink and tobacco, 11,258,332; raw materials and articles mainly on* 
manolactured, 1,065,849; articles wholly or mainly manufactured. 9,264,802; coin and 
bullion, 500 ; sundries. 219,447). Exports, 29,623,458 dollars (rubber, 39,259,867 dollars). 
Rubber output, 86,755 tons. 

At the end of 1932, 732 miles of metalled road had been constructed. The railway 
from Penang to Singapore traverses Johore for a distance of 121 miles. The Jobore 
section has been leased to the Federated Malay States Government for a term of 
years. Rubber estates are situated on either side along practically the whole length, 
and thus, with the help of roads and navigable rivers, good communication is available. 
A causeway across the Straits of Johore and connecting Johore with the island of 
Sin^pore was oiiened to railway traffic in October, 1923, and to vehicular traffic in June, 
1924. 

An efficient medical service and thirteen public hospitals are maintamed by the 
Grovemment. Police force, end of 1932, 1,329. 

The Postal revenue (1932) was 241,602 dollars. Letters, papers and parcels dealt 
with numbered 3,160,219. 

Ruler. — His Highness Sir Ibrahim, G-C.M.G., E.B.E. 

General Adviser. — R. O, Winstedt, C.M.G. (3. W. Jonee^ M.C.S., acting). 

Kedah, on the west coast of the Peninsula, and north of Province Wellesley and Perak, 
has an area ef 3,640 sqnare miles. The population (estimated mid-year 1932) is 423,074, of 
whom 291.621 are Ma^ys, 73,667 Chinese, 43,590 Indians, 379 Europeans, 108 Eurasians, 
and 13.709 other races. The capital is Alor Star on the Kedah River, about 70 miles 
from Penang by sea, and 59 by rail or road. Owing to the Sultan’s ill-heaith, the head 
of the Govemmentis the Regent. There are (1932) 49 Europeans in the Government service. 
The p dice force had a strength (May, 1932) of 768 men (principally Malays). There 
were in May, 1932, 89 Government schools (about 11,648 pupils), 16 telegraph offices, 
and 20 post offlce.s. A telephone system extends throughout the State, the wire mileage 
in 1932 lining 2,268. The railway connecting the Federated Malay States and Siam 
passes through the State. A metalled road (26 miles) connects Alor Star with Perils, 
and (29 miles) with the Senggora firontier(Siam), and a metalled road (44 miles) connects it 
with Province Wellesley; Another^metalled road (7 miles) connects Baling with Upper 
Perak in one direction and with Province Wellesley m the oj^posite direction. The total 
mileage of metalled road (1932) is 392. 225 miles of canal were maintained in May, 1932. 
The revenue of the State for the year 1932-33 (Mohammedan year a.h. 1351) was 4,983,345 
dollars, including Customs, 1,644,641 ; lands, 806,500 ; and land sales, 71.339 dollars ; and 
the expenditure, 5,069,401 dollars. Public debt, May, 1933, nil. The principal produce of 
North Kedah is nee. There are rubber (export, 1932, 39,924 tons), coconut, and tapioca 
estates in South Kedah. Several steamers ply between Penang and the various ports of 
Kedah. Kedah internal trade (1931-32): imports, 7,106,622 dollars; exports. 11,922,837 
dollars. Postal and telegraph revenue, l®32-33, ISi^Hl dollars ; expenditure, 204,058 
dollars. Postal articles dealt with numbered 2,678,453. 

Ruler. — H.H. Sultan Sir Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, K.C.M.G., ibni Alnierhum Sultan 
Ahmad Tajudin Mukarram Shah (succeeded in 18H1). 

Regent. — H.H. Tunku Ibrahim. C.M.G., C.F.O. 

British Adviser. — J. D. Rail, il.C.S. 

Perils, on the west coast of the Peninsula and north of Kedah, has an area of about 
310 square miles and a population (estimai^d mid-year 1932) of 4>*,97i'. Malays 
numbered 40,128 of the population, Chinese 6,030, Indians 824, and other races 1,982. 
Police force (1932) 65 N.C.O.’s and men. 19 boys’ and 4 girls* schools were maintained in 
1932 with about 1,965 pupils. The principal products an lubber. rice, tin, and coconuts. 
There are guano deposits. There are 36J miles of metalled roads and 26J miles of 
paths and gravelled mads in the State. The revenue for a.h. 1330 (1931-32) was 407,145 
dollars (customs 180,877), and the expenditure 421,764 dollars. Pubbc debt, 1932, nil. 

Ruler . — H.H. Baja Syed Alwi, C.B.E., C.M.G. 

British Adviser. — O. E. Venables, M.C.S. 

KelantaSjOn the east coast of the Peninsnla, has an area estimated at 5,720 square 
miles and a population (estimated mid-year 1932) of 364,923, including 16,303 Chinese. 
Kota Bharu, the capital, has a population of about 14,699. There are 63 Government 
elementary schools in the State. The High Court, the Central Court, and the Small Court 
are at Kota Bharu, and there are District Courts at Kuala Krai, Pasir Puteh, Pasir Mas, 
and Tumpat respectively. Police force, 1932, 331. The revenue of the State in 1932 
amounted to 1,677,983 dollars (licences, *c., 331,213 dollars; customs and excise, 529,916 
dollars; land revenue, 504,881 dollars), and the expenditure to 1,664,051 dollars. Public 
debt (1932) 5,454,255 dollars. 

The chief industry is agriculture. About 297,109 acres were under cultivation in 1932. 
Chief products : rice ( 141,380 acres), coconuts (57,271 acres), rubber (92,889 acres); oil 
palm (600 acres). Pepper, tapioca, sugar-cane, and maize are grown in smaller quantities 
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for local consui'iptioD. The jungle which covers a large part of the State produces soipe 
serviceable timber, resin and rattans and iMixnboos. The State supports cattle (1^:5,125 
in 1932), bulfaloes (36,494 in 1932), sheep, goats, and poultry. Numerous estates are 
owned by British companies. Mineral resources are said to comprise gold, galena, and 
tin, but the existence of these metals in payable quantities has not teen proved. The 
»'■ r i”stries are silk.weaving, boat -building, and bnek-making. In 

■ M I • doilara: total imports, 3,161,326 dollars (1932, 2.854.079 

■ , s I : “.ively). Chief exports, 1932: betel nuts, 167.392 dollars; 

ftsh, 89,249 dollars; copra, 30t>,658 dollars; para rubber, 731,22-i dollars. Chief 
Imports. 1932: fish. 15,926 dollars; nee, 228,145 dollars; wheat and flour, 59,620 
dollars: milk, 148,898 dollars ; sugar, 64,820 dollars ; tobacco, 462,019 dollars ; petro- 
leum, 139,474 dollars ; textiles (all kinds), 321,667 dollars ; timt^r, 23,940 dollars ; cement, 
25,890 dollars; machinery and metal good'', 23 257 dollars; luotor vehicks, 31,405 
dollars ; drugs and medicines, 82,227 dollars ; benzine, 158 073 dollars. 

Tonnage of steamships inwards and outwaras. 1932, 122,SS6 tons. 91,006 fishing and 
other boats are registered. There is regular steamship communication with Bangkok and 
Singapore. The principal roads are the Kota Bharu-Paair Puteh road and tne trunk 
road from Kota Bhani to Kuala Kra’, and there are others extenoing a few miles from 
Kota Bharu. Through road communication Las now been e^tabLlslled between Kota 
Bharii and Kuala Trengu-anu, the capital of that State, a distarice of about 103 miles. 
The metalling of these roads is not jet completed, (Jornnnmication inland is by the 
rivers. Tliere is railway C0mmuni''ation between Tuiuj>at (on the coast) and Kua’a Gris 
(81 miles inland). There is also a line to the Siamese border, on which a daily service is 
run in connection with the Siamese trains to the Kedah boundary, and Thence with the 
Kedah service to Penang and the Fedtrated Malay States Kota Bhani is in direct 
telegraphic communication with Bangkok and Penaiui (via Siam), and possesses a limited 
telephone service. There were (1932) 6 post offices and 10 sub-post offices in the State. 

RuW. — H.H. Sultan Sir Lmail ibni Aluiarhum Sultan Mohaiaed, IV, K.C.M.G. 

British Adviser.— -A. C B"Ker, M.C.S. (aciingi. 

Trengganu, with an area of about 5,050 square miles, and a population (1932) 
of 180,797, lies on toe east coast between Pahang and Kelanian. The capital is Kuala 
Trengganu, with a population of 13.953. There are 21 Mdiiy and Arabic vernacular 
schools (2,149 p’lpiis enrolled in 1932, aveiage attendance l,7-..9, teacheis 66), 1 
(Jovemment Ensid&h school (07 pupiK) and 3 Chinesi*' schools (248 pupils, teachers 10). 
police force 299 in 1932 There are 145 miles of road in use end a 66 mile trunk road 
connecting Kuala Trengganu with Kelantan has befii completed and opened to traffic. 
There are tivn in.st ofbe-iS and 8 Postal AgenciC' in the Srote. Tl ere is telegraphic 
communication with other tarts of Malaya. There are no lailway.^, except 3 light 
railways on iiiines, and communication with the interior is by rivers and good native 
paths. S*-eamerb connect regiilarly with Singapore and Bangkok, ad locally-built motor- 
boats maintain pa.ssenger services along the Trengganu coast. The inaustnea are similar 
to those of Kelantan, and the country is of ti.e same general charactei. 

Revenue (1932), 9S6 *'01 dollars, and expenditure. 1,115,584 dollars. Exports in 1932 
totslkd .3 965,8 j 5 (iollars. Imports m 1932 to-ailed 3,689 970 dijlars Debt (193-^)” 
3,986,485 doHa’S. Chief exports : Dried Ash. b.55.0-:y dollars ; para rubb‘'r '^77 160 dollars ’ 
tin ore, 444,016 dollars; n-eraatitc, S:5.83u dollars; copra, 88.1CS dollars ' areeanuts’ 
111,80-j dolhiTs ; and manganese, 73,824 dollai.^. The vah e-. of impoits under the various 
mam liend^ were : ard-UHl-*, foo«t, dmik ar.d tobacco, 2,035.461 dolh.rs • raw materials and 
artiebs mainly unman iifactmedi, 199,734 dollars: artie es wholly or n-aiuly manufactured 
862,883 dollars ; coin ana bullion, 790 dollars ; sundries, 2k802 dollars. ’ 

Ruler. — H.n. Sir Sulaiman BadaruT-'alam Shah, K.C.M.G. He is assisted bv a S+atc 
Council. 

BntUh Adviser. — N. R, Jarreit. M.C.S. (acting). 


Books of Reference concerning^ British Malaya. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Blue Book for the Straits Settlements. Annual. Singapore 
Annual Departniental Reports on the Federated Malav States London 
Manual of Sfaristio of the Federated ilalav States. London 
Annual Report on the Cocos Islands. London. 

Repi of ih>» Foreign Trade Annual. Singapore. 

Malayan Forest Records. Kuala Lumpur 

^ °° Christ, „a3 Island (Indian Ocean). London, 1900. 

Bcndt-^i iR), Eeoiiontic Conditions m 3Ialaya. 1931 ^ ’ 

Gand-in iK L.\ HaTidho-.k to Brui.sh Malaya! Malayan Information Airencv 1030 
6 id«or{.(Aahley). Tlie Malay Penmsnla. London, 1928. ^ !» - • 

Federated Malar State’s London, 

Habbiick (T. R.), Report of the Wild Life Commission ot Malava IQS*^ 


1920. 
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Iiuea$ (C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 2nd ed. Vel. I. Oxford, 
19C6. 

Mills (L. A.), British Malaya, 1824-18G7. Singapore and London, 1926. 

Robi'iuon (H. C.), The B>rds of the Malay P»*nin»uia, Pts. I artd If. London, 1928. 
Schebesta (P.), Among the Forest Dwarfs of Malaya. Loudon, 1929. 

Swettenhaia{iiiT F.). British Ma^ava. London, 1929. 

Sydney (R. J. H.), Malay Land. London, 1926. 

Terrell (A. K a B.), M.ihiian Legislation audits Future. London, 1932. 

Wheeltr (L. R.), The Mo«lern Maiay. London, 1928. 

Wilkinson (R, J.) [edited hy], Papers on Malay Salyccts. Parts 1—12. Knala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. — Malar Beliefs. Leiden. 

(R. 0.). Mala>a. London, 1923. — Shaman, Saira and Si.ff. London, 192S. 


MANDATED TERRITOEY IN ASIA. 

PALESTINE. 

The natural and historic boundaries of Palestine run from the desert on 
the east, along the slopes of Mount Hermon over to the Litani on the west, 
where the Lebanon and Anti- Lebanon first break into a series of elevated 
plateaux, and thence over to the Mediterranean coast, and on the south 
from the Gulf of Akaba across the Desert of Sinai. 

For the present political boundaries, see The Statesiiax’s Yeak Book, 
1928, p. 185. 

Government. — After it.s conquest in 1917-18, by the British Forces, 
the country remained under British Military Administration till July 1, 1920, 
when a Civil Administration was set up. 

Bi^h Commissiorw.r and Commander- in-Chief. — Lieut. -General Sir Arthur 
Grenfell U'auchope, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O. (Appointed Nov. 12, 
1931.) 

Chief Secretar ]]. — John Hathorn Ball, D. S. O., M.C. (Appointed June 1, 
1933.) 

The country is administered by Great Britain under a Mandate, which 
was confirmed by the Council of the Leagtie of Nations on July 24, 1922, 
and came officually into force on September 29, 1923. This embodies 
the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, to the effect that ‘His 
Majesty's Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate the achievement of that object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civd and religions rights of 
existing non-Jew.sh communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ 

CmistitvAion . — On September 1, 1922. a new constitution was promulgated. It provides 
for the appointment of a flipb Gomiuissiunei and Couiinander-m-Chief and an Executive 
Council. 

A Legislative Council will replace the AdTisory Council and have authority to pass 
such Ordinances as may be necessarv for the peac.-, order, and goo'l govemmeut of 
Palestine, provided (1) that no Ordinance shall restrict complete freedom of conscience and 
the free exercise of all forms of worship, save in so fer as is required for the maintenance 
of public order and morals, or ten-l to discnniinate m any wav lietwcen the inhaVitants 
of Palestine on the ground of race, religion, or language ; (2) that no Ordinance shall 
take effect until either the High Commissioner or His Majesty has assented thereto ; 
(3) that the High Commissioner may reserve any Ordinance for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure, and shall so reserve any Ordinance which concerns matters dealt with 
apwifically hy the provisions of the Mandate ; and (4) that His Majesty may disallow any 
Ordinance to which the High Commissioner may have assented within one year of the date 
of the High Comniissioner’s assent. 

ih exercise of the powers vested in him by the Palestine (Amendment) Order in 
Council 1923, the High Commissioner has appointed an official Advisory Council composed 
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of the heads of the principal Government Departments and the District Commissioners 
of the three Districts. Owing to the abstention from the elections of considerable 
numbers of the Arab inhabitante, ithe Legislative Council under the new, constitution 
has not yet been formed, and the Advisdry Council will remain in being until such 
time as the election of a Legislative Council becomes possible. 

All Ordinances are laid before the official Advisory Council and made public, as 
BUls, in the Official Gazette, for at least one month, before promulgation. 

Regulations were made by the High Commissioner in 1927 for the 
organisation of the Jewish population of Palestine as a religions community 
and its recognition as such by the Government. The Jewish community 
thus enjoys autonomy for its internal affairs, religious, cultural and com- 
munal, and has power to levy taxes on its members. The organs of the 
community are a Chief Rabbinate and local rabbinical offices, an Elected 
Assembly, a General Council, which is elected by the Assembly and 
represents the community in its dealings with the Government, and local 
committees. A number of Jews liave opted out of this community. 

The British Government and p ' '' ■ the Jewish 

Agency (consisting both of Zioni Palestine is 

represented by a local executive, as the Agency of the Jewish people in all 
matters pertaining to the upbuilding of the Jewish National Home. 

There is a Moslem Supreme Council to control Moslem religious affairs. 

English, Arabic, and Hebrew are the official languages of the country. 

Area and Population. — Palestine under British Mandate is about 
10,000 square miles in extent. The population, taken by official census on 
November 18, 1931, was 1,035,154, of whom 759,952 were Moslems (73 per 
cent.), 175,006 Jews (17 per cent.), 90,607 Christians (8 per cent. ), and 9,589 
others. The estimated population on June 30, 1932, was 1,055,389, in- 
cluding 66,553 nomads and 2,507 British Forces, Ignoring these last two 
figures there were 704,624 Moslems, 180,793 Jews, 90,631 Christians and 
10,281 others. 

The country is divided into three districts: Southern (Jaffa), Northern 
(Haifa) and Jerusalem. 

The chief town, Jerusalem, which had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
and under Turkish rule since 1517, surrendered on December 9, 1917. 
Its population in 1932 was 90,502. The population figures for the other 
principal towns were (1931) : Jaffa, 51,366 ; Tel-Aviv, 46,116 ; Haifa, 50,533 ; 
Gaza, 17,069; Nazareth, 8,719; Nablus, 17,171; Safed, 9,446; Tiberias’ 
8,633 : Hebron, 17,532 ; Pvamleh, 10,417 ; Bethlehem, 6,817 ; Lydda, 11,249 ; 
Acre, 7,893. Total recorded immigrants (1933) 29,101, of whom 27,862 were’ 
Jews. 

There are some 750 Arab villages and a considerable number of Arab 
tribes, and three German Templar (Christian) settlements, WUhelma, Sarona 
and Nenhardthof, apart from those in the three principal towns. 

The Jewish Settlements number 133 large and small, and are grouped in 
four districts, namely. Judea, Samaria, Lower Galilee and Upper Galilee. 
The total population of these settlements is now about 46,000. More than 
30 of them are built on land belonging to the Jewish National Fund, which 
was established by the Zionist Organisation for the purpose of acquirinc' 
land to remain the property of the Jewish people, and were founded with 
the assistance of the Keren Hayesod (Foundation Fund), also created by the 
Zionist Organisation. The total area of the Jewish settlements exceeds 
1,200,000 dunums f4j dunums equal one acre). The local affairs of the 
smaller Jewish setttlements are controlled by Vaadim or Councils elected by 
^e male and female residents who own registered holdings or pay taxes 
The larger villages, Arab and Jewish, are, for internal order and rates. 
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administered by Local Councils, constituted under Ordinance, which exercise 
modified municipal powers. &tisfactary progress is being maintained in 
cadastral survey and in land settlement. ' 

Births and deaths for recent years are given in the following table : — 


Year 

Estimat^'d l 
Population 
(mid-year) 

No. of 
Births 

No. of 
Deaths 

Infantile 
Mortality 
(per 1,000 births) 

1929 

816,064 

41,742 

21,634 


1930 

843,132 

44,587 

19,513 


1931 

872,165 


21,149 


1932 

986,329 

43,338 

21, PC'S 



^ Excludes nomad population, estimated at 66,553 in 1931 and His Majesty's Forces. 


Religion.— Jerusalem, being a Holy City for three Faiths, is the seat 
of a number of Prelates and religions bodies. There are three Christian 
Patriarchs, Orthodox, Latin and Armenian having the style of ‘Beatitude,’ 
and, in addition to the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, a Jacobite and a 
Coptic Bishop. 

The Moslems have the Mufti of Jerusalem, who is President of the 
Moslem Supreme Council, and the Jews have two joint Chief Eahhis, one 
for the Sephardim, the other for the Ashkenazim. These three dignitaries 
have the style of ‘ Eminence.’ In Nablus there is a Samaritan High Priest. 

EdacatiOU. — The schools under the Ar.ab public sy.stem maintained in 
193'2 by the Government numbered 305, of which 12 had secondary sections, 
and contained 24,837 scholars, the great majority of whom were Moslems. 
In the Government Training Colleges for teachers there were 71 men and 63 
women students. Technical education is being carried out in some of the 
Government town schools. A Law School exists in Jerusalem, in which 
lectures are given in the three ofiicial languages. 

The Christian and Jewish Communities provide, the former to a very large 
extent, and the latter almost entirely, for the education of their own children. 

The Jewish Agency controlled, in 1932, 272 schools attended by 23,911 
pupils with 930 teachers (these were tran.sferred to the General Council 
of the Jews of Palestine at the end of 1932), and other Jewish bodies controlled 
111 schools attended by 11,970 pupils, making a total of 383 Jewish schools 
attended by 35,881 pupils. These institutions include secondary schools 
in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv and Haifa, Teachers’ 'Ti-aining Colleges (General, 
Orthodox, Women’s and Kindergarten), Schools of Music in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv, and Haifa, Agricultural Schools, an Arts and Crafts Institute 
(Bezalel), Evening Classes, and a Technical College at Haifa. 

There were 156 Christian Schools, including Orthodox, 27 schools with 
2,504 pupils ; Catholic, 77 schools with 9,229 pnpils ; Protestant, 50 
schools with 4,281 pupils ; miscellaneous, 2 schools with 85 pnpils. 

There are also 137 private Moslem schools mainly maintained by local 
committees; these provide for about 7,319 children. Two of these schools 
include secondary classes. 

Non-Government schools receive a capitation grant-in-aid from the 
Department of Education. The schools of the Jewish General Council receive 
a block grant of £P25,257 a year. 

"The Hebrew University on Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, was inaugurated on 
1, 1925, and has 71 teachers and 305 students. The new library 
building homses some 260,000 volumes. 
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Antiquities a new Antiquities Ordinance was passed in 1929 to give 

better efieet to the provisions of the Mandate as regards excavation and pre- 
servation of antiquities. During the rear 1932, 20 expeditions conducted 
excavations under licences issued by the Government. The new Museum 
presented by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jun., is nearing completion. 

Justice. — The Courts in Palestine are either civil or religious courts. 
The former have jurisdiction over local subjects in all matters save those of 
personal status and IVaqfs or charitable endowments, and over foreign 
subjects in all matters, subject to the provisions mentioned below. 

There is a Magistrate’s Court in every suh-district, and in the larger 
towns such as Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, two such courts. 

There are four DLstrict Courts, each composed of a British President and 
two Palestinian judges seated at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa and Nablus 
re.'pectively. The}' go on circuit within the area of their jurisdiction. 
A District Court has jurisdiction in first instance over all crimes except 
those punishable with death, and civil cases outside the jurisdiction of a 
magistrate ; it also hears appeals from the decisions of magistrates both 
in civil and in criminal cases. Crimes punishable with death are tried by 
the Court of Criminal Assize, which consists of the Chief Justice or senior 
Briti.sh Judge of tbe Supreme Court sitting with the District Court. 

The highest Court in Palestine is the Supreme Court, which is composed 
of a British Chief Justice and two other Biitish judges and four Palestinian 
judges. The Court sits in two forms: (1) as a Court of Appeal, in which 
capacity it has appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters decided 
in first instance by the District Courts, the Land Courts and the Court of 
Criminal Assize ; (2) as a High Court of Justice, in which capacity it hears 
apjilicatious of the nature of habeas corjms and of mandamus proceedings. 

The Court of Appeal is composed normally of three judges, while the 
High Court may sit with two judges. In either case a Biitish judge 
presides. 

Benches of honorary magistrates have been established in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, and other towns, to try contraventions for which the maxi- 
mum penalty does not exceed £P5 fine or 15 days imprisonment. In 
addition to the bench of honorary magi.strates, stipendiary magistrates have 
been appointed to try smili contraventious in the Municipal Areas of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa. 

Special arrangements exist in the Beersheba sub-district, where minor eases 
are disposed of according to tribal custom by the Court of Sheikhs. The 
District Court of Jermalem visits Beersheba every mouth to hear appeals 
from the local courts and to try more serious criminal cases. Liaison Boards 
have recently been established lor the settlement of disputes between Beduin 
tribis of Palestine and those of adjacent countries. 

All matters of jiersonal status affecting Moslems are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sharia Courts. A Sharia Court consists of a Qadi, and appeals 
from his decision lie to the Moslem Court of Appeal, which is composed of a 
President and two members. 

Jewish Reiigiou.s Courts have exclnsive jurisdiction in certain matters of 
personal status of Palestinian and other Eastern Jews, and jurisdiction by 
consent with regard to other nationals except in matters of inarriawe and 
divorce. An appeal from the decision of the Jewish Religious Courts lies to 
the Rabbinical Council. 

The different Christian communities (such as the Orthodox and the Latin) 
have similar jurisdiction to that of the Jewish courts. ’ 

Questions of jurisdiction as between the Civil and Religious Courts are 
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decided by a Special Tribunal composed of two British judges of the Supreme 
Court and the President of the Highest Court of the Religious Community 
concerned. 

In 1933 the Ottoman Code was superseded by the Palestine Criminal Code, 
which is based on English criminal law. 

The police establishment at December 31, 1932, was 127 officers and 
2,179 other ranks ; of the other ranks 637 were British. 

4,133 heinous crimes were reported in 1932, and 6 death sentences were 
carried out. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 5 years : — 


- 

; l92d 

1930 

193L 

1932-331 

1933-34 

Reveiiue 

I 

jeP 

£P i 

£P 1 

£P 

£P 

. 2,323,57-2 

2,389, 346 : 

2.3-13,S95 : 

3,015.917 

2,859.745 

Expenditure . 

■>.140.032 

i 

2.536,503 ' 

2,374,867 j 

2,516,394 

2.84S,41S 


1 As from Afr-l 1, 1932, the tinancial year was changed from the calendar vear to 
April 1. 


The main heads of revenue for 1932-33 were : cnstom.s, £P1,286,945 ; 
licences, taxes, &c , £PS24,4i3; fees of court or office, &c., £P332,4S9 ; 
posts and telegraplis, £P229.819; grant-in-aid, £P127,788 ; interest, 
£P83,775 ; miscellaneous, £P79,938. 

Defence. — Palestine falls under the Middle E.ast Command of the 
R.A.F. Two squadrons of aircraft and four sections of armoured cars are 
available for Palestine and Tran.-jordan. Two battalions of infantry are 
distributed over various centres in Palestine. The Transjordan Frontier 
Force, the cost of which is borne by the Imperial Treasury and Palestine 
Government, has its headquarters at Zerka, Transjordan, and detachments 
at Samakh, Beisan, and at certain other stations m Palestine. Its actual 
strength (excluding reserve of 149 other ranks) on December 31, 1932, was 
58 officers (31 British) and 809 other ranks. The force is partly mechanised 
and partly mounted on horses and camels. 

Production and Industry. — Palestine comprises four zones of country. 
On the west, along the shores of the Mediterranean, which are deficient 
here in good natural harbours, is the maritime plain, which varies in width 
from 15 to 20 miles at Gaza to about 2 miles at Acre, and at the Plain of 
Esdraelon stretches for a considerable distance into the interior, and separates 
the highlands of Galilee from those of Samaria and Judsea. From the coastal 
plain the country rises into a plateau intersected by deep wadis or valleys, 
which drop steeply to the east to the third zone, formed by the great depres- 
sion down which the river Jordan runs to the Dead Sea, and which is 
prolonged for another 100 miles to the Red Sea as the Wadi Araba. This 
depression reaches a depth below sea-level of 2, 600 feet in the deepest portion 
of the Dead Sea, the surface of which is about 1,300 feet below sea-level. 
The Dead Sea is 46 miles long and has an average width of 8J miles ; it 
receives the waters of the Jordan and of six other rivers and has no outlet, 
the surplus being carried off by evaporation. It is intensely salt, with a 
specific gravity one-sixth greater than water, and with 24 per cent, of salt. 
East of the Jordan Valley the country rises again steeply to a plateau and 
merges into the Arabian desert. 

H 2 
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Palestine is essentially an agrienltnral country. In 1931 the area 
under British Administration, exclusive of Trans- Jordan, produced : — 
Wheat, 79,650 tons; barley, 41,200 tons; durra, 16,862 tons; olives, 
33,906 tons; lentils, 3,758 tons. The tobacco crop in 1931 amounted^to 
504,202 kilos. In 1930 there were in the country 146,397 cattle, 252,773 
sheep, 440,132 goats, 25,321 camels, 13,825 horses, 76,858 donkeys, and 
5,247 buffaloes. 

Limestone is found all over the country ; sandstone abounds on the 
coast ; gypsum of good quality is found at Mount Usdum and at Mount 
Gipsia near Melhamia (Gahiee). Rock salt abounds in the Jordan Valley and 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, where also sulphur is obtainable. The Dead 
Sea contains cooking salt, carnallite, and bromide. A concession for the 
exploitation of these minerals was granted in 1929. There are medicinal 
springs near Tiberias and also at El Hamme, for both of which leases have 
been granted. 

The principal industries of export importance are those of wine-making, 
especially in the Jewish villages of Zichron Jacob and Rishon le Zion ; soap- 
boiling in Nablus, Jaffa and Haifa ; olive oil in Nablus, Acre, and the district 
round Jaffa and cement at Haifa. Oranges, grown chiefly in the coastal 
plain, are exported to England and Europe. The orange crop exported in 
1932 was 3,524,599 oases. The wine export wa4 1,376,198 litres. Bananas 
are being sucoessfally grown in the Jordan Valley. 

Further progress has been made in the reservation of state forests; nearly 
821,262 dunums have been reserved out of a total area of 1,500,000 dunums 
of natural forest land. Extensive planting of timber, fruit and .'hade trees 
has been effected by Government and private agency. Approximately tltree 
million trees were planted during 1929 — both timber trees and fruit trees, 
including vines, oranges and olives ; 21 nurseries have been maintained 
during 1929 for the free issue and sale of stock to the public and the 
provision of material to Government plantations. 

Commerce. — Trade for 4 Calendar years was as follows : — 


Tear ended December 31 

19-20 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£P 

£P 

£P 

£P 

Imports for Consnii'ption 

7,106,593 

6,985,258 

5,940 000 

i 7,7'N/.*20 

Imports of Sp*^Cie . 

12,310 

3,229 

2,025 

155,501 

Exports of Palestine pro- 
duce , . . . 

1,554,262 

1,896,095 

1,572,061 

2,3S1,491 

Exports of Specie . 

212,667 

1,654 

226,467 

1,505,952 

Be-Exports of Foreign 
Goods . . . . j 

197,671 

182,222 

251,3.38 

243,607 

Goods in Transit 

2o5,60l 

1 155,385 ■ 

177,162 

196,370 


The trade was distributed as follows in 1931 : — 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

Imports 

Exports 


£P 

£P 


£P 

£P 

United Kingdom, 

1,552,073 

1,342,031 

Rumania , 

518,619 

54,‘)6‘J 

Eaypt. 

1,JG5,607 

128,734 

British Posses- 



Svna . . . 

813,213 

229,903 

sions . • 

217,446 

80,129 

Germany . 

77 >,074 

332,723 

Czechoslovakia . 

179,788 

— 

France 

339,888 

35,333 

Japan , 

176,187 

— 

Belgium 

179,679 

4.574 

Turkey 

201.875 

— 

Italy . 

292,396 

13,217 

Polani 

101,355 

16,499 

U3. America 

520,466 

18,632 

Other countries. 

735,249 

125,647 
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The principal articles of import in 1932 were: rice, £P150,I97 ; 
wheat, £P182,656 ; wheat flonr, jeP190,330 ; sugar, £P132,710 ; cattle, 
£P162,514 ; wood prepared for orange cases, £P176,731 ; iron tubes, 
£P118,977 ; woollen tissues, £P152,897 ; silk tissues, £P174,877 ; benzene, 
£P1S3,324; motor cars, £P164,347. In addition, government stores im- 
ported amounted to £P335,925 ; military stores, £P213,480; and Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s stores, £P671,155. The principal articles of export 
were: oranges, £P1,701,001 ; laundry soap, £P108,101; water melons, 
£P30,794 ; grape fruit, £P79,564 ; wines, £P30,737. 

Exports to the United Kingdom (including Transjordan) (Board of Trade 
returns), 1933, 1,663,2611. ; imports from the United Kingdom, 1933, 
1,643,7611. 

Shipping and Conunonications. — The ports of Palestine are Jaffa, 
Haifa and Acre. For the calendar year 1932, 974 steamers, totalling 
2,003,111 tons, and 1,969 sailing vessels, totalling 55,194 tons, arrived at 
Palestinian ports. Palestine possesses no shipping of its own, other than 
some small sailing vessels and power launches. A modem harbour at Haifa 
was opened in 1933. 

A regular passenger service to Palestinian ports is provided by some 30 
shipping lines. 

The total length of the Pale.stine railways is 529 kilometres, divided as 
follows; standard gauge (4' 8J") — Eafa-Lydda-Tulkarem-Haifa, 238 kilo- 
metres ; Jaffa-Lydda-Jerasalem, 87 kilometres ; narrow gauge (3' 6") : Haifa- 
Samakh. 88 kilometres ; Nassib Haifa-Acre, 18 kilometres ; Afule-Jenm- 
Nablus-Tulkarem, 98 kilometres. The section Kantara to Eafa, known as the 
‘ Sinai Military Railway ’ (203 kilometres), is being worked by the Palestine 
Railways on behalf of the Air Ministry. There is through communication 
with Egypt, and trains connect at Kantara IVest daily with Cairo, Alexandria, 
Port Said, and Suez and other parts of Egypt, railway vehicles being sent 
across the canal by means of a truck transporter. 

East of Haifa the Palestine Railways system terminates at Samakh, 
and the section Saraakh-Deraa (Junction of the Hejaz Railway to Medina) 
is operated by the Hejaz Railway, which in turn is controlled by the Govern- 
ments of the territories through which it passes. Steam rail cars of the 
Sentinel-Cammell type have been introduced on certain sections of the 
railway with success. Gooils traffic handled during 1932 was 1,098,723 tons ; 
passengers carried, 1,125,439. 

There are 445 miles of metalled roads in Palestine extensively used by 
motor transport, and, in addition, many hundreds of miles of tracks passable 
for wheeled traffic of all kinds during dry weather. 

The Imperial Airways, Ltd., have established an aerodrome at Gaza, 
from which passengers and mails arc carried to Egypt and Iraq once weekly 
in each direction. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — In 1932 there were conveyed 12,389,400 
letters, 918,700 postcards, 6,446,700 printed communications and samples, 
135,491 parcels, and 252,600 telegrams. Length of telegraph and teleyihone 
trunk lines, 13,556 km. ; local lines, 16,881 km. Number of telephone 
subscribers, 3,300 ; number of telephone stations, 5,248. 

Banking and Currency- — Barclay's Bank has branches at Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, Nazareth, Tel-Aviv, Nablus, and Acre. The Anglo-Palestine 
Bank has its head office in Tel-Aviv, with branches in Jerusalem, Jaffa 
Haifa, Tiberias, and Safad. The Banco di Roma has branches in Jerusalem 
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Jaffa and Haifa. The Ottoman Bank has branches in Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Haifa, Nablus, Tel-Aviv and Amman (Transjordan). 

There are also established, in addition, a number of smaller banks and 
financial and co-operative institutions. 

The standard of currency from November 1, 1927, is the Palestine pound 
(£P), divided into 1,000 mils, and equivalent in value to the pound 
sterling. Palestinian notes, consisting of £PJ, £P1, £P5, fPlO, £P50, 
£P100 notes, are legal tender for any amount. Silver coins, 720 fine, of 
100 and 50 mils, weighing 180 and 90 grains respectively, nickel of 20, 10 
and 5 mils, and bronze of 2 and 1 mils are used. The 2-mil coin is about 
equal in value to the United States cent. Gold coins are not being issued 
for the time being. About £P2,500,000 is in circulation. 

The metric system is followed by the Government and local authorities, 
but the local weights and measures are still largely employed by the public. 

1 Duiiain = 109S'76 sq. yards = 0’2270 acre. 


Transjordan. — This territory, which roughly corresponds to the area 
of the old Seljuk Kingdom of Kerak and of the Lordship of Montreal or 
Oultrejourdain in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, is governed by a 
local Arab Administration under His Highness the Amir Abdullah Ibn 
Hussein, K.C.M. G., G. B. E., born in Mecca, 1882, second son of ex-King 
Hussein of the Hijaz and eider brother of the late King Feisal of Iraq, who 
became its ruler in April, 1921, and is assisted by an E.xecutive Council. 
The eoniitry is covered by the Palestine Mandate, but the clauses relating to 
the establishment of a national home for the Jews are expressly excluded 
from operation therein. In April. 1923, a Declaration was made that, 
subject to the approval of the League of Nation.s, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will recognise the exi.stence of an Independent Government in Trans- 
jordan, under the rule of His Highness the Amir Abdullah, provided such 
government is constitutional and places His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in a position to fulfil its international obligations in respect of the 
territory by means of an Agreement to be coueluiled between the two 
Governments. This agreement was signed in Jeru-salem on February 20, 

1928, and haviirg been accepted bv the I..egislative Assembly set up under 
Artrcle 11 was ratified by the High Contracting Parties on October 31, 

1929. The Organic Law has been published, and the Legislative Council 
assembled for the first time in April, 1929. in 1928 a separate commission 
was issued to the High Commissioner for Palestine appointing him High 
Commissioner for Transjordan; he is thus High Commissioner for both 
areas. 

For the frontiers of Transjordan, see the ST.4.TE.sMA^’s Yeak Book, 
1929, pp. 191-2. 

The popnlatinn is probably about 300,000. Of these, 260,000 are Arab 
Moslems, 30,000 Arab Christians; the remaining 10,000 are Caitcasiau 
elements (chiefly Circassian) settled by the Turks in Tran.sjordan some 45 
years ago following the Turco-Bussian war. Slost of the towns and larger 
villages have sc’nools, and tlje Budget provision for education in 1932-33 is 
£P23,400. The Arab Legion, which comprises Gendarmerie, Police and 
Prisons, and Passport personnel, and a specially reouited Desert Patrol, 
is a body of 990. Detachments of the Royal Air Force are located at 
Amman and Maan, and there is a military force of some 700 men 
raised in Palestine and Transjordan, bnt officered largely by British 
Officers stationed in the country. This Force is known as the Trans- 
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Jordan Frontier Force. The country to the east of the Hedjaz Railway 
line is largely desert, but to the west of this line is potentially of hign 
agricultural value. The resources of the country are agricultural and 
pastoral products, while several' antiquity sites, of whijh the most 
notable are Amman, Jerash, Kerak and Petra, are becoming an essential 
part of the itinerary of Eastern tourists. There are also phosphate 
deposits (undeveloped, though examined). Potash is found iu the Dead 
Sea, and possibly there is oil in the southern area. A metalled road, fit for 
motor traffic, connects Amman with Jerusalem while unmetalled roads have 
been constructed making motor traffic possible from Amman to all the chief 
towns in the country. The road running from Amman to Maan has been 
continued to Aqaba, and. from this main road, branches run to Madeba, 
Kerak, Tafileh and Wady Musa (Petra). The towns of Jerash, Irbid, Ajloun, 
Knfiinji, Eemte and Deraa, the last named being iu Syrian territory, are 
joined by good roads to Amman. From Irbid a branch runs to Jisr Mejamie 
and Jisr Sheikh Hussein on the Palestine boundary. An alternative route 
from Amman to Deraa maj’ be taken, the road running via Zerka and 
Mafrak. From this latter, a branch road runs to Remte, El Hosn and 
Irbid. The oasis of Azrak may be reached by motor car from Mafrak, 
Zerka or Amman, and from Azrak cars can pass across the desert via Rutba 
to Baghdad. The Hejaz Railway from Deraa to Kalaat Mudawara rnns, 
with the exception of the first few miles, through Transjordan territory. 
South of Maan, however the Railway is in disrepair. The Cairo-Baghdad 
air route traverses the country from west to east, and there is an aerodrome 
with a Royal Air Force detachment at Amman, while at Zizia there is a 
landing ground used by the Imperial Airways Co. as a fuel replenishing 
station. The estimated revenue of the country in 1932-33 is 353,227Z. 
including reimbursements and an estimated Giant in Aid from the Imperial 
Government of 102,567/., expenditure, 355,700/. Great Britain is repre- 
sented by a British Resident subordinate to, and the agent of, the High 
Commissioner for Transjordan. The official language of the country is 
Arabic. 

British Resident : Lt.-Col. C. H. F. Cox, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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AFRICA. 


ASCEHSION ISLA9D. See ST. HELENA. 


BRITISH EAST APEICA- 

British East Africa consists of a large area on the mainland, together with 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. For details as to international agree- 
ments, &c., with regard to the British sphere in East Africa, see the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1907, pp. 216 and 217. 

KENYA COLONY AND PBOTECTOBATE. 

Government. — The Kenya Colonyand Protectorate extend, on the Indian 
Ocean, from the Umba River to Dick’s Head, and inland as far as Lake Victoria 
and Uganda. The Protectorate consists of the mainland dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, viz., a coastal strip of territory ten miles wide, to the 
northern branch of the Tana River; also Kau, Kipini, and the Island cf 
Lamu, and all adjacent islands between Rivers Umba and Tana these 
territories having been leased to Great Britain in 1895 for an annual rent of 
lO.OOOL The colony and protectorate were formerly known as the Bast 
Africa Protectorate. On April 1, 1905, this was transferred from the 
authority of the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office, and in 
^November, 1906, the Protectorate was placed under the control of a 
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Governor and Commander-in-Chief and (except the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominions) was annexed to the Crown as from July 23, 1920, under the 
name of ‘The Colony of Kenya,' thus becoming a ‘Crown Colony.’ The 
territories on the coast rented from the Sultan of Zanzibar were proclaimed as 
the Kenya Protectorate. 

A treaty was signed (July 15, 1924) with Italy under which Great Britain 
ceded to Italy the Juba River and a strip from 50 to 100 miles wide on the 
British side of the river. Following on ratification of the treaty, cession 
took place on June 29, 1925. 

In 1906 Executive and Legislative Councils were constituted, the former 
consisting of 4 members, in addition to the Governor, the latter of 8 official and 
4 unofficial members. In 1919 the Legislative Council was enlarged to consist 
of 11 elected representatives of the European community, three nominated 
members, two representing the Indian population and one the Arabs, and a 
sufficient number of official members to give a majority in the Council. A 
new constitution was adopted in July, 1928, under which the Executive 
Council consists of 12 members, in addition to the Governor, while the 
Legislative Council consists of 11 elected European members, 5 elected 
Indian members, 1 member nominated to represent African interests, 1 elected 
Arab member, and a sufficient number of ex-officio and nominated official 
members to give to these a majority. The constituencies for Europeans, 
Indians and Arabs are separated from one another {i.e. communal franchise). 
Legislation is by Ordinances made by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council. In 1908 foreign consular jurisdiction 
in the Zanzibar strip of coast was transferred to the British Crown. 

There are 9 provinces, which are as follows : Coast (capital Mombasa), 
llkamba(capital Machakos) Kikuyu(capitalNyeri), Nyanza (capital Kisumu), 
Iforthern Frontier Province (capital Isiolo), Nzoia (capital Eldoret), Tur- 
kana (capital Kapenguria), Rift Valley (capital Nakuru), and Masai (capital 
Ngong). 

Are& and Population. — The territory has an area of 224,960 square 
miles; population in 1932 estimated at 3,076,343, including 17,249 
Emopeans, 38,335 Asiatics, and 11,752 Arabs. European population, 
March 6, 1931, was 16, 81^ On the coast the Arabs and Swahilis 
predominate ; further inland are races speaking Bantu languages, and non- 
Bantu tribes such as the Nilotic Kavirondo, the Nandi, the Lumbwa, 
the Masai, the Somali, and the Gallas. Mombasa is the second largest 
town ; population about 54,894, of whom 1,023 are Europeans. The harbour 
is situated on the eastern side of an island of the same name, and is the 
terminus of the Kenya and Uganda Railway. Kilindini harbour on the 
south-western side of the island is the finest land-locked and sheltered 
harbour on the east coast of Africa and is accessible to vessels of deep 
draught. The principal river in the North is the Tana, which flows into 
the Indian Ocean. It is navigable for about 400 miles by shallow-draught 
steamers. Nairobi, the capital and the headquarters of the administration, 
has 90,727 inhabitants, of whom about 6,789 are European. There are about 
2,102 European farmers in the Colony. 

Religion., Education, Justice. — The prevailing religious beliefs 
are Pagan ; but on the coast Mohammedanism has made great progress. 
There are many Christian mission societies, British, French, Italian, 
Swedish, and American, several being Roman Catholic. 'There were 70 
(iuoluding 14 European) Government schools in operation in 1932, and 
1,625 mission and native schools. The Supreme Court is at Nairobi, 
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and sessions are held at Mombasa, Haknru, Eldoret, Eisnmn, and other 
places. District Courts presided over hy magistrates are held in each district, 
in native cases local ideas and customs are considered. The legal status of 
slavery has been abolished throughout East Africa. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years ; — 


Tear 

Revenne 

Expenditm-elj 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928 

i £ 

3,020,694 

i 

i ^ '• 

2.834,647 T 

1931 

£ 

3,r-66,o30 

£ 

3,210,089 

1929 

3,333,742 

* 3,505,072 t 

l‘»32 

3,010.214 

b,n‘>,723 

1930 

3.241, (.’00 

1 3,433,874 '' 

1933 ‘ 

1,965.040 

2,141,135 


1 £.‘^tiaiated. 


Of the revenue for 1932, customs accounted for £97,2621. ; licences, 
duties, taxes, etc., 878,6887. ; posts and telegraphs, 168,5757. ; fees, 
Ac., 123,3267. ; earnings of Government departments, 68,3767. ; sale of 
Government property, 15,6 257.; revenue from Government property, 
78,9897. ; miscellaneous receipts, 4-3,6187. ; Forest Department, 26,6987. ; 
reimbursements. 949,6867. ; intere.st, 39,3467.; and land sales, 16,4227. 
Public debt, December 1931, 16,900,0007. 

Agriculture and Mining. — As the pursuit of agriculture is possible 
from sea level to altitudes of over 9,000 leet, climatic conditions are 
extremely varied, and tropical, sub-tropical and temperate crops are grown. 
The main producing areas are in the highlands where coffee, maize, wheat, 
sisal, tea and wattle are crops of major importance. At lower altitudes 
where condiiiou.s are tropical, maize, srsal, sugar, coconut.s and cotton are 
crops of principal importance. The dairy and wool industries are increasing 
their outputs, and considerable quantities of hides are exported annually. 
In addition to the above, groundnuts, simsim, potatoes, beans, essential oils, 
barley and other miscellaneous crops are grown accordingly to elevation and 
rainfall both for export and home consumption. In February, 1933, 
livestock in the possession of Europeans numbered: 259,188 cattle of all 
descriptions, 203,372 wool-bearing sheep and 1?,631 pigs. 

The merchantable forest area extends over 3,300 square miles. At the 
coast are found mangroves, ebony, copal anil other trees, but 95 per cent, of 
the forests are in the Highlands. They are maiuly coniferous (juniper and 
podocarpus), but also contain valuable hardwoods such as camphor and 
olive. Pencil cedir is abundant, and the export of pencil slats promises to 
be an important iudu.-try, as does also the exploitation of the large bamboo 
forests for paper pulp. 

The mineral resources are not yet fully explored. Production for 1932 
was: gold, 9,052 ozs. (value 53,5277.); marble, 400 tons (value 4,0007.); 
lime, 900 tons (value 9007.) ; sodium carbonate, 37,263 tons (value 169,9727.). 

Commerce and Shipping. — ^There is a uniform Customs tariff in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
and Uganda Protectorate are one administrative unit for Customs purposes, 
and complete freedom of trade exists between the two territories and 
Tanganyika, Cnstoms Revenue being allocated to the consuming territory. 

Imports into Kenya and Uganda (excluding Government stores and 
Government bnllion and specie), the domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda, 
and the tonnage entered and cleared — Colony and Protectorate of Kenya — 
were : — 
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Years 

Trade 

Impoits 

Domestic 

Exports 

' Customs 
! Revenue 

f 

i Tonnage entered 

1 and cleared 

1928 

£ 

! 8,747,777 

£ 

6,661,673 

i ^ 

1 1,345,170 

1 

! 3,820,402 

1929 1 

8,920,579 

7.020,668 

1 1.390,026 

I 4,104,124 

1930 1 

1 6,923,665 

5,483,024 

1 1,139,031 

1 4,000,021 

1931 

' 5,092,026 

4.322,136 

i 1,002,001 

! 3,780,336 

1932 ; 

4,662,859 

' 4)505,860 

1 882,500 

i 3,484,524 


In 1932 tbe main imports were: cotton piece goods, 707,8062. ; textiles 
and textile n)auufactnre.s, 262,3782. ; motor cars, parts and accessories, 
144,9092. ; instruments and implements, 129,7782.; machinery, 150,0582. ; 
motor lorries, tractors, pans and accessories, 62,0972. ; grain and flour, 
167,5092 ; cigarettes, cigars and tobacco, 164,8402.; spirits, wines, ale and 
beer, 120,6252. ; haberda-shcry and wearing apparel, 116,9792. ; motor spirit, 
152,3092.; mineral oil, illuminating or burning, 59,567/.; fuel oil, 
127,82'' : ■■ .'b ■ I 'ls and greases, 47,6442. ; iron sheets (galvanised 

and !■ ■ ■: . ; chemicals, drugs, djvs and colours, 143,3262. ; 

rice, 91,1142 ; tea, 2,2772. ; motorcycles and tricars, parts and accessories, 
3,7592.; cycles (not motor), 4,4012.; sugar, 4,5112.; ghee, 14,8972.; cement 
(building), 46,6342. 

The principal countries of origin were : Great Britain, 39 '29 percent. ; 
British Possessions, 24'11 per cent. (Total British Empire, 63 ’40 percent.) ; 
Belgium, 1‘60 per cent. ; Dutch East Indies, 3 '35 per cent. ; France, 1'6I 
per cent. ; Geimany, 2 '61 per cent. ; Holland, 3 97 per cent. ; Italy, 1 24 
per cent. ; .lapan, 10-99 per cent. ; Persia, 2 ’52 per cent. : United States of 
America, 5'2S per cent. ; other foreign countries, 3’43 per cent. 

The principal domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda during 1932 were : 
cotton (mainly Uganda), 1,592,7612. : coffee, raw, 1,436,8772. : fibres, 186,5742.; 
maize, 117,9712.; hides and skins, 151,4322.; seeds, oil, 158.6812.; carbonate 
of soda, 169,9722. ; ivory, 31.S662. ; wood and timber, 18,6732. ; wheat 
meal and flour, 18,7772. ; other grain and flour, 9,7692. ; ground-nuts, 
17,4 9 22. ; wool, .39,2932. : barks for tanaing, 78,8112. ; potatoes, 15,3862. ; 
sugar, refined, 62,6292. ; butter, 40,6042. ; tin ore, 47,1682. 

The chief countries of consignment were: Great Britain, 39 ’32 per 
cent. ; Brirish Possesuons, 43'58 per cent. , (British Empire, 82’90 per 
cent.); Arabia, 0'36 per cent; Belgium, 2’77 per cent.; Egypt, 0’95 
per cent. ; France, 0‘61 per cent.; Germany, 1’99 per cent; Holland, 
1'09 per cent. ; Italy, 0-91 per cent. ; Italian East Africa and Colouia 
Eritrea, 0'97 per cent. ; United States of .America, 201 percent. ; Japan, 
2-75 per cent. ; other foreign countries, 2-75 per cent. 

1933 exports to the United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns), 2.275,0752. ; 
imports from the United Kingdom, 1,352,8062. ; re-exjiorts, 45,8042. 

Communication between the ports of Kenya is kept up by small steamers 
owned by the British India S.S. Co., Messrs. Cawasji Dinshaw Brothers, at 
Aden, and the African IVharfage Co., Ltd., at Mombasa. 

Conummications. — The Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours 
are State Owned ; the Railway, which is Metre Gauge, consists of : Main 
Line, Mombasa island to Kampala, in Uganda, 886 miles, other 
lines in Kenya are; the Nakurn Kisumu line, 131 miles ; the Voi-Kahe 
Branch, 92 miles, with running powers over the Tanga line (Tan- 
ganyika Territory) between Kahe Junction and Moshi ; the MagadJ 
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Branch, 91 miles ; the Thika-Nyeri-Nanyuki line, 145 miles ; the Lake 
Solai Branch, ‘27 miles ; the Kitale Branch, 41 miles, the Thomson’s Falls 
Branch, 48 miles, and the Kisumu-Butere Branch, 43 miles. In Uganda, 
Mbnlamnti-Namasagali line, 17 miles ; Port Bell- Kampala Railway, 6 miles ; 
Tororo-Soroti Line, 100 miles. Surveys have been made for Kedowa- 
Sotik-Kericho line, 66 miles, and the Bukonte-Jinja diversion, 53 miles. 

The Harbours comprise the following : the Port of Mombasa, which 
includes Kilindini Harbour, Mombasa Old Port, Ports Reitz and Tudor ; 
and the Ports of Lamn, Malindi and Kilifi. Kilindini Harbour possesses 
5 deep-water quay bertha, a bulk oil jetty and a lighterage berth. The quays 
are equipped with electric cranes.' 

The Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours also operate steamer 
services on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, Albert, and on the River Kile ; and a 
motor transport service, 75 miles, between Masindi Port on Lake Kioga, 
and Butiaba, on Lake Albert. 

During the year ending December 31, 1932, 726,154 tons of goods and 
558,492 passengers were carried; revenue, 1,838,6617. ; expenditure, 
1,044,1617. Telegraphic communications exist along all lines of rail. 
Through bookings are in operation between Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours and Tanganyika Railways and Harbours via Moshi and 
Mwanza. The country is fairly well provided with roads and tracks. There 
is a motor road from Nairobi, across Uganda, to Mongalla in the Sudan. 

The Post OiEce of the Colony and ITotectorate (exclusive of the Uganda 
Post Office, which is worked by the Kenya Post Office) received and 
despatched 13,881,200 letters, packets, Ac., and 388,543 telegrams during 
1932. The telegraph and telephone system has 15,309 miles of wire 
(exclusive of Uganda). A cable connects Mombasa with Zanzibar. 

A short-wave wireless station, owned by Iro])erial and International 
Communications, Ltd,, is established at Nairobi and provides communica- 
tion between the Colony and Protectorate and Great Britain. 

Money. — The currency of the Colony and Protectorate, which is the 
same as that of the Uganda Protectorate and the Tanganyika Territory, is 
controlled by the East African Currency Board domiciled at 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W. 1, who maintain a stable rate of sterling exchange. The 
standard coin is the East Africa shilling of one hundred cents, introduced 
as from January 1, 1922, which is legal tender to any amount. Twenty 
East African shillings equal one East African pound. The subsidiary 
coins consist of 50 cent (silver), 10 cent, 5 cent and 1 cent (bronze). The 
paper currency consists of notes of the following denominations i 5, 10, 20 , 
100, 200, 1,000 and 10,000 shillings. Three banks operate in the colony. 

Governor and Commander -in-Chief. — Brig. -Gen. Sir Joseph A. Byrne. 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B. (October, 1930), Salary, with allowances, 8,5001. 

C'oloniai Secretary. — H. M.-M. Moore, C.M.G. 


THE UGANDA PBOTECTOEATK. 

The territories now comprised within this Protectorate came under British 
influeiice in 1890, and a portion of them was for a time administered by the 
Imperial British East African Company, In 1894 a British Protectorate was 
declared over the kingdom of Buganda and some of the adjoining territories- 
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The present limits are approximately as follows : — On the north, the Uganda- 
Sudan boundary ; on the east, a line drawn from Mt. Znlia on the Sudan 
boundary along the Turkana escarpment over the top of Mt. Elgon, 
and along the west boundary of the Colony of Kenya to the eastern 
shores of Lake Victoria ; on the south by Tanganyika Territory (late 
German East Africa) ; and on the west by the eastern boundary of the 
Belgian Congo. Within these boundaries lie part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
part of Lake Edward, the whole of Lake George, half of Lake Albert, 
the whole of Lake Kioga, the whole of Lake Salisbury, and the course of 
the Nile from its exit from Lake Victoria to Nimule, where the Egyptian 
Sudan commences. Total area 94,204 square miles, including 13,616 square 
rnUes of water. For administrative purposes it is divided into 4 provinces ; 
(1) the Eastern Province, comprising the districts of Busoga, Teso, Kara- 
ruoja, Bugwere, Bugishu, and Budama ; (2) the Northern Province, com- 
prising the districts of Bunyoro, Gulu, Lango, Chua, and West Nile ; (3) the 
Western Province, comprising the districts of Toro, Aukole, and Kigezi ; 
and (4) Bnganda Province, with islands in Lake Victoria, comprising the 
districts of Mengo, Masaka, Mubende, and Entebbe. 

The whole Protectorate is now under direct administration ; but the 
native kings or chiefs, whose rights are in some cases regulated by treaties, 
are encouraged to conduct the government of their own subjects. The 
province of Buganda is recognised as a native kingdom under a ‘Kabaka,’ 
■with the title of ‘ His Highness. ’ He is assisted in the govern- 
ment by three native ministers and a Lnkiko, or native assembly. In 
Bn^nda, and in Bunyoro, Ankole and Toro, also ruled over by native 
• Kings,’ purely native matters are dealt with by the various Lukikos, but 
in serious oases there is an appeal to British courts. For Europeans and 
non-natives justice is administered by His Majesty’s courts. The principal 
British representative is the Governor, who is assisted by a Legislative 
Council and an Executive Council in carrying out the functions of Govern- 
ment. The headquarters of the British Administration is at Entebbe ; the 
commercial centre is Kampala, 

The total population of Uganda is estimated to be 3,584,758, composed 
as follows: Native, 3,568,886 ; Asiatic, 14,061 ; European, 1,811. Among 
the natives approximately 874,000 are Baganda, the tribe from which the 
Protectorate takes its name, and which was the most powerful and civilised 
at the time when the first explorers -visited the country. At first educational 
work was entirely in the hands of the various Missionary Societies, who still 
receive grants towards scholarships, &c., for students and teachers. Their 
efforts have now for some years been supplemented by a Government 
educational siheme, and a University College is established by Government 
at Makerere (Kampala) for the higher education of natives. 221,692 
children attended schools during 1932. About 2,400,000 natives speak 
Bantu languages ; there are a few Congo pygmies living near the Semliki 
river : the rest of the natives belong to the Hamitio Nilotic, and Sudanese 
groups. 

There are local and special courts of justice, and a High Court with 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The appeal court consists of judges of the 
High Courts of the Colony of Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, Zanzibar and 
Tanganyika territory In 1932, 8,619 criminal cases were tried There is 
an armed constabulary force under a British Commissioner of Police and 
British officers. A battalion of the King’s African Rifles is stationed in the 
Protectorate. 

Cotton is the principal product, and is grown almost entirelv by natives. 
The area under cotton in 1932 was estimated at about 1,070, i52 acres. 
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Other products are coffee, chillies, oil-seeds, tin ore, hides, ivory, sugar and 
tobacco. There are valuable forests. 

Total exports m 1932, 2,224,878/. (1931, 1,978,262/.) ; cotton, 

1,584,172/.; coflee, 223,162/.; cotton seed, 168,366/.; ivory, 21,547/.; 
hides and skins, 34,270/. ; tin ore, 47,168/. The total value of imports for 
consumption in 1932 was 1,326,220/, consisting mainly of cotton fabrics 
and manufactures, 351,842/. Total imports in 1931 amounted to 1,308,726/. 
The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, Japan, the United States, and India. 
There is a nniform Cn.stoms tariil' in Kenya, Ugamia, and Tanganyika. 

The revenue and expenditure (exclusive of loan disbursements) for 6 years 
were : — 


Tear | 

Revenue 

i 

Expeniitnre 

Year 

Revenue 

, Expenditure 

1 

1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

£ 

1,292,306 

1,519.237 

1,682,913 

£ 

1,4B>K97>: 

l,36S,lSb 

1 315,997 

i 

1^*30 
' 1<*31 
; 1932 
i 

£ 

1,41-2 2t2 
1,390,913 
1.402,527 

£ 

2,040,294^ 
1,456 752 

1 1,332,751 


» Includes lOO.OOOb trausrenej iioni Surplus Baleiices to Reserve Fund. 


In 1931 the poll-tax amounted to 533,225/., customs to 285,377/, and 
no cotton excise was collected. Debt, 2,000,000/. 

There are steamer ^ervioes on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert. The 
steamers on Lake .\ihert descend the Nile to Ximule, on the Sudan 
boundary, whence there L a motor read (about 100 milts) round the rapids 
extending to Kejaf. the terminus of the Nile steamers from Khartum. The 
main line of the Kei.ya and Uganda Railway now extends to Kampala, 
by way of Nakuru, Eldoiet, Turbo, Tororo and Jinja. Lines from Jinja 
to Namasagali on Lake Kioga, and from Tororo to Soroti serve as feeders 
to bring in the important cotton crop of the Eastern Province. There is a 
railway from Port Bell to Kami>ala, 7^ miles in length. A network of all- 
weather motor roads has been constructed, and a fleet of Government motor 
vans serves those main routes on which a regular private transport service 
does not exist. 

Mail services by motor and relays of runners radiate from Entebbe, 
Kampala and Jinja. The Sudan-Egyptian telegraph and telephone 
system is established to Eejaf. The Uganda telegraph line connects with the 
Belgian Congo via Fort Portal and the Semliki. The length of telegraph and 
telephone line in the Protectorate is (1531) 3,495 miles. Telephone exchanges 
are installed at Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja, Iganga and Mbaie, with timik 
communication between. There is a wireless station, used exclusively for 
messages in C( nnexion witli the aeroplane service-s and the meteorological 
service, at K'dolo Hill, ne.ar Kamjiala. The weekly air mail service between 
London and Cape Town conuects L'ganda with both places. 

The currency unit is the shilling, introduced in 1921 and standardized, 
with subsidiary coinage of silver 50 cent pieces, and bronze 10 cent, 5 cent, 
and 1 cent pieces. East -African Currency Board notes ot shillings 10 000 
1,000, 500, 200, 100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 are also in circulation. * The 
Savings Bank bad a b.rlance of 44,802/. due to 3,740 depo.sitors on 
December 31, 1931. Tlie National Bank of India (Limited) has branches 
at Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja, and the Stamlard Bank of South Africa 
and Barclays Bank (Dommions, Colonial and Overseas) have branches at 
Kampala and Jinja. 
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Governor and Commander -in~Chief . — Sir Bernard Henry Bounlillon, 
K.B.E., K.C.M.G. (Appointed Apiil, 1932.) 

Chief Secretary. — E. L. Scott, C.M.G., O.B.E,, M.C. 


ZANZIBAB. 

The Island of Zanzibar is situated in 6° S. latitude, and is separated 
from the mainland by a channel 22^ miles across at its narrowest part. It 
is the largest coralline island on tiie African coast, being 53 miles long by 
24 broad, and having an area of 640 square miles. To the north-east, at a 
distance of some 25 miles, lies the Island of Pemba in 5° S. latitude, 42 miles 
lono by 14 broad, having an area of 3S0 square miles. 

In the sixteenth century the Arabs of the East Coast sought the assistance 
of the Iniam.s of Muscat to drive out the Portuguese. The subsequent allegiance 
to Muscat, however, was of a more oi less nominal character until Seyyid Said 
trausfened his capital to Zanzibar in 1832. On his death in 1856 the 
African possessions were, under an aibitration hy Lord Canning (then 
Governor-General of India), declared independent of the parent State. In 
1890 the supiemacy of the British interests in the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba was recognised by France and Germany, and they were declared a 
British Protectoiare in accordance with conventions by wtiich Great Britain 
waived ail claims to Madagascar in favour of France and ceded Heligoland to 
Germany. In the same year the mainland possessions, which extended over 
the coast from AVarsheikh in 3° N. latitude to Tunghi Bay in 10° 42' S. 
latitude, were ceded to Italy, Great Britain, and Germany, respectively, Great 
Britain and Italy paying rent for the territorie'' under their protection, while 
Germany acquired the Sultan’s rights by the paynn-nt of a sum of 200,000?. 
At a later date Italy also acquired similar rights by payment of a sum of 
144,0001. The British-rented territories on the mainland were included in 
the East Africa Protectorate, and now form the Protectorate of Kenya (see 
above under Kenya). Thus the Zanzibar Protectorate is confined for 
administrative purposes to Zanzibar, Pemba, and adjacent small islands. 
In 1891, a regular Government was formed for the Protectorate with a 
British representative as tir.st minister. In 1906 the Imperial Government 
assumed more direct control over the Protectorate and reorganised the 
Government On July 1, 1913, the control of the Protectorate was trans- 
ferred from the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office, legal effect being given 
to the change in the following year. 

Constitution and Government. — The Sultan, Seyyid sir Khalifa bin 
Harub, K.C.M.G., K.B.E (born 1879), succeeded on the abilication of his 
brother-in-law, Ail bin Hanioud bin Mahomed, Decemher 9, 1911. The 
Government is administered bv a British Ke.sident, who is appointed by com- 
missions under His Majesty’s Sign Manual and Signet, and exercises his 
functions under the Zanz.ib.tr Order-in-Council, 1924, as amended by the 
Zanzibar Order in Council, 1925. 

Legislation consists of Decrees of His Flighness the Sultan, which are 
binding on all persons when countcisigned by the British Eesident under 
the OrOer-iu-Couiicil. 

In 1926 Executive and Legislative Councils were established. The 
former is presided over by His Highness the Sultan, and the latter by the 
British Eesident. The Legislative Council consists of three ex-officio and 
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five official members. There are six unofficial members, representing 
various communities. 

Population, Religion, Edncation, &c.— The population of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, according to the census of 1931, was 235,428 (Zanzibar, 137,741; 
Pemba, 97,687). The registered birth rate in 1930 was 16 '93 per 1,000 for 
Zanzibar and 16'65 for Pemba ; and the death rate 23 '37 and 13 '01 respectively. 
The Arabs are the principal landlords and employers of labour. The black 
population is mostly Swahili, but there are representatives of nearly every 
AWcan tribe. According to the 1931 census there were 48,962 non-native 
inhabitants, including 278 Europeans, most of whom are English, and about 
14,000 British Indian subjects, through whose hands almost the whole 
trade of East Africa passes, and 33,400 Arabs. Zanzibar town has a 
population of 45,276. 

Most of the natives are Mohammedans (Sunnis of the Shaft school); the 
Sultan and the principal Arabs are of the Ibadhi sect. There are 3 Christian 
Missions : the Universities Mission to Central Africa (Church of England), 
the Mission of the Holy Ghost (Roman Catholic), and the Friends’ Industrial 
Mission. 

Education is free. Subjects of H.H. the Sultan are liable to compulsion, 
but for others education is voluntary. There are Government schools mainly 
for Moslems, a number of mission schools, Indian schools supported by 
different communities for the children of their sects, private schools and 
a non-sectarian school. The total number of children attending these 
schools in 1932 was 5,197. There is a Teachers’ Training Schoofand a 
Commercial School. In 1927 education for Arab girls was started under the 
auspices of Government. 

Justice. — Iti cases in which persons subject to the Zanzibar Order-in- 
Council, 1924, are concerned, justice is administered by His Britannic 
Majesty’s High Court and the Courts subordinate to it, and in other cases 
by H.H. the Sultan’s Court for Zanzibar and the Courts subordinate to that 
Court. Subordinate Courts are held by Resident Magistrates, -ddministrative 
Officers and Arab Kathis, and an appeal lies from those Courts to the British 
or Zanzibar Court as may be required. In addition, there are District 
Courts, presided over by Arabs, the members being natives of the Pro- 
tectorate. An appeal lies from the British Court and from the Zanzibar 
Court in the exercise of their original civil and criminal jurisdiction to His 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa and thence to the Privy 
Council. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : 


Tear 

Revenue 

frora 

Custxiins 

! Total 
Revenue 
' (excluding 
loans) 

\ 

j 

Expenditure 

Year 

' Revenue 
frr‘in 
Customs 

Total 

Revenue 

(excluding 

loaii->) 

Expen- 

diture 

1927 

1928 

1929 

a 

309.159 

256,342 

290,365 

£ 

540,345 

471,771 

514,<KJ0 

i £ 

i oC^.SOl 
i 598,791 
561,944 

1930 

1931 

1932 

£ 

267,627 
' 295,2)''' 
i 223,5-24 

494 

53t),J 'U 

44 2,:. JO 

£ 

507,500 

580,961 

478,166 


Besides Customs, the chief sources of revenue in 1932 were : interest on 
loan to Kenya and other investments, 15,403i'. ; electricity department 
25,3871.; agriculture, 15,1451.; court fees, &c., 63,451/ ; rent of Kenya 
Protectorate, 10,0001. ; rent of Government property, land and houses 
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11,341?. The chief heads of expenditure in 1932 were; public works, 
68,099?. ; port and marine, 29,646?. ; police and prisons, 33,475?. ; elec- 
tricity and wireless department, 21,912?.; judicial department, 24,813?.; 
agricultural department, 29,016?. ; provincial adminUtration departments, 
30,213?. ; medical, 51,749?. ; education, 28,340?. ; pensions, 43,927?. 

Production, and Industry.— The clove industry is by far the most 
important in the Protectorate, the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding 
the bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that there are in both 
islands about 48,000 acres under cloves and over 3 million trees in bearing, 
the average output of the last 35 seasons being 17,698,835 lbs. The exports 
ill 1932 were 162,000 cwts., and clove-stems 39,000 cwts. The lai^e plan- 
tations are chiefly owned by Arabs, but many natives possess small holdings. 
The coconut industry ranks next in importance after cloves. It is estimated 
that there are about 55,000 acres under cultivation and 3J million trees in 
both islands. The export of copra amounted in 193*2 to 332,709 cwts. 

The manufactures are pottery, coir fibre and rope, soap, oil (coconut and 
simsim), jewellery, and mats. There are no mines in the Protectorate. 

Couiincrce, — The total imports, exports, and shipping for 5 years 
were i — 


Years 

Imports 

(Including bullion 
and specie) 

Bxporis 

(Including bullion 
and specie) 

Shipping entered 
Cgi^ss tonnage) 

1928 

£ 

£ 

Tons 

l,o8o.25S 

1,640,681 

2,687,318 

1929 

1 1,664,242 

1,722,498 

2,763, H80 

1930 

■ 1,454,487 

1,485,774 

2 787,831 

1931 

1,166,854 

1,207,175 

2,770,998 

1932 

j 944,814 

i 910,267 

2,o09,828 


Chief articles of import and export : — 


Ch’ef Articles 


Cotton Piece goods . 

Rice and Grain . . ' 

Silk and Artificial Silk Piece- 
goods 

Cloves . . * ’ * 

Clove-stems ! * ' ‘ 

Copra . . ’ * * 

Tobacco Manufactured (includ- 
Ohee Cigareiie«) . 

Sugar . . ’ ‘ ‘ 

Petrol and Petroleum 
Hardware . 

Hides and Skins* 

Flour 

Bags 

Simsim . * * ’ * 


Spirits 
Dried Fish 
Coffee* (raw) 
Cotton (raw) 
Wax (Bee^) 
Soap , 


Imports 

(1931) 

Imports 

<1932) 

Exports 

(1931) 

Exports 

(1932) 

Bs 000 

Rs 000 

Rs. 000 

Rs. OOO 

20.21 

35,30 

7,f0 

4,89 

28,39 

21,78 

2,95 

60 

3,30 

3.37 

42 

67 

— 

_ 

97,84 

64,09 

, — 

— 

4,57 

2,61 

6,06 

6,36 

26,92 

26,94 

5 06 

4,85 

16 

20 

3,73 

3,65 

54 

25 

5.30 

4,85 

28 

20 

8,50 

6,70 

2,71 

1,64 

23 

37 

3 

2 

6 

9 

32 

25 

4,35 

3,87 

S7 

45 

1 .27 

98 

S3 

79 

1,34 

1,35 

42 

35 

1,0b 

1,00 

9 

6 

1,01 

82 

84 

71 

42 

42 

11 

3 

10 

6 

— 

— 

17 

4 

22 

S 

46 

42 

5 

3 
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The distribution of trade in 1932 was as follows : — 


principal Countries 

ls32 

I . ports 
there- 
from 

; 1932 ; 

Exports j 
thereto ! 

Principal Countries. 

j ^ 19^2 , 1930 

Imports . Exports 

1 there- 1 thereto 
i from ' 


Rs. 000 

: Rs. 000 


Rs. 000 

1 Rs. 000 

India and Burma 

30,77 

‘ 29,^45 

Italy . 


I 14,13 

Tanganyika Territorv 

13,37 

' 10,19 ' 

Italian East Africa 

‘ 4,01 

' 1,25 

Gt. Bri ainAN. Ireland 

27,0 i 

1 8,21 

Holland 

‘ 5,47 

1 1,99 

Kenya Colony . 

3,b2 

1 2,11 

Dutch East Indies 

: 6,34 

[ 16,83 

Fiance 

67 

■ 13,25 

Swiizeriand 

21 

— 

Portuguese East Africa 

1,S7 

1,22 

Arabia 

1.04 

1,36 

Madagascar 

24 

6 

Japan . 

1 10.61 

34 

Germany . 

1,T3 

1 3.20 , 

C'.ina . 

, 1 ,U 1 

1 1,69 

Union of "outh Aftica 

19 

: 37 

Austria 

1 23 

1 ^ 

United States 

3,27 

9,G3 
! ’ 

Be’gi'iiu 

' 67 

i 

1 

The trade between Zanzibar and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 

returns) for four years is given as follow 







1930 1931 i 

1933 

1933 1 

Imports (consignments) into 

Gt. Bnuiu 

£ : i 1 

£ 

£ 

from Zanzibar . 



108.899 ' 92.550 > 

63,343 

49,872 

Exports of British produce to Zanzibar 

21.5,815 1 168,325 j 

133.293 

94,756 

Exports of Foreign and Colonial produce . 

3.626 i 4,3U9 

2 ,6iil 

2,639 


1 Provisional. 


Shipping and Communications, &c.— Several British and foreign 
Steamship Companies have regular serviors to Zanzibar and all the important 
ports on the coa.st of Ea.st Africa. The Zanzibar Government steamers 
maintain regular weekly connection with Pemba, as well as making calls 
at Dar-es-Salaam. 

Ocean-going shipping dealt with in 1932, 1,377,866 tons net (302 vessels) ; 
coastwise, 111,016 tons (270 vessels) ; dhows, 64,107 tons entered and 63,124 
tons cleared. Excellent water supplied at 3-5 tons per minute is available 
for shipping. 

There is cable communication with Europe either via Aden or via Durban. 

There are 238 miles of roads throughout the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba suitable for motor traffic. 

The Government maintains wireless stations in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and a telephone system in the town of Zanzibar, which is connected with 
the District and Agricultural stations in the country. There is also a 
Telephone Service connecting the three Administrative Districts in the 
island of Pemba. There are six post offices in the two islands. The 
number of articles dealt with at the post office in 1932 was 1,069,300 (letters, 
798,900). The Government Savings Bank at the end of 1932 had 3,626 
depositors, with 5,24,513 rupees on deposit. 

The British Indian rupee is universally current ; currency notes of Re to 
500 rupees are in circulation. The value of notes in circulation on December 
31, 1932, was 26,07,051 rupees. Seyyidieh copper pice are legal tender up to 64 
pice ( = one rupee). A frasla (or frasila) of cloves is equivalent to 35 lbs. av. 

British Besident . — Sir R. S. D. Bankine, K.C.II.G. (December, 1929). 

Books of Eeference concerning British East Africa. 

Correspondence snd Further Correspondence relating to Zanzibar. London, 1886-90 

Annual Reports of the Administrator of East Africa. London. Reports of H.M. 
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Commissioner in. Uganda. Kepons on the Mombasa-Viciona Railway. Preeis of Infor- 
mation concerning the Briiisn East Africa Protectorate and Zanzibar, revised in the 
Intelligence Division of the War Office Loudon, 1905. Report by >tr. A. Whyte on his 
Travels along the Coast-Belt of the British East Africa Protectorate ^Africa. Ko. 3, 
1903). 

Report by J. Parkinson on tiie Geology and Geography of the isortbem Part of the 
East Africa Protectorate (Cmd. 759). London, 1950. 

East African Slavt Trade, Reports, Ac., 1870-71, 1S72-7S, 1887-S8, 1890-91 ; papers 
and corresj>ondeiice 1S92-90, 1897-^9. Loudon. 

Report of the East Atrica Commissiun (t.md. 23S7). London, 1925. 

Hertslet’s Treaties and the 31ap ot Airiea, by Treatj. i-ud ed., Vol. II. London, 
1897. 

Kenya Colony and ProtcctcKite. 5s{.tive Affairs Dejartnent Report for 1931. 
H.M. SGcitioneiy office, London. 

Roa<! B<.ok of East Atrica. H.M. Eastern African Dependencies, Tiade and Informa- 
tion Office. London, 1930. 

Travel Guide lo Keny^ ^nd UgaT.da. Issued by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and 
Harbours Board. Lunaon. 

Blaiul-svtioi'‘ (J?ir J.). Men and Cieiituics m Uganda. LoLdon, 1933. 

Brown ti.), and Brou n (,G. G-). Kauors . the Ouule to boutn and East Africa. 
London, Annual.’ 

£-oiCiu (G. St J Orde), The Vanishing Tiibes of Kenya. London, 1925. 

CraisteT (J. E. E.), Pemna : The ?>pice island of Zanzibar. London, lyl3. 
lJTumkiii'3 (Y. S. A.), Year Book lor British East Ainca- Boiunay. 

Onrtoi'fj (J. W.), The Great Rift Vahey. London, ii-yo.— The Ritt Valleys and Geology 
of East Atrica. London, 1921. 

HabUy (C. W.), Kenya iroin Cliartertd Con pany lo Crown Colony. London, 1929. 
BolUa (Sir CUnd), Itie .Va'»ai. Tneir Language ana f'u.kluxe. Oxford, 1905.— The 
Nandi : Their Language and Foik.ore. oxford, 1909. 

liitji'ahiii (W. H,). Zanzibar: Us Hisb»iy and People. London, U‘31. — Chronology 
and Genealogies oi Zanzibai Ride s. Zanzibar, 192 d. ^ 

Jotltoa (^F. 5j.), Ea>tera Aifica To*d<t\. London, 192S. 

Johnnton (Sit Harry), The Oolonisaiion of Attica. Cambridge, 1899. — The Uganda 
Protectorate. 2 voG. London, 1902. 

Kenya Annual and Directoiy. uicludir.g Uganda section. Nairobi. 

Kenya HandbooK. H.M. Staiioneiy Office, Loudon. 

Lucas (Sir Charlc'^;, The Pa<litioij aud Colonizatio.i of Africa. London, 1922, 

Lu<jard (Sir P ), The dual Mandate m Bntish Tropical Amca. London, 1923. 
yordox (H.), Vhiie and Black in Ea^t Africa. London, 1924. 

Pearce (Major Francis B.. O.M.G ), Z.iuzit-ar: Past and Piesent. London, 1920. 

O.), Kenya Without Prtj'niice. London, l9Xl. 
iiald-Riieu (K.), Said Bin Sultan (1791-1850). Ruler ol U.i.an and Zanzibar. London, 
103u. 

hoacoe (J,), The Northern Bantu. Cambnc’ge, 1910. — Twenty-five years m East Africa. 
Cambridge, lv2l. — The Bagcisa and ot’.er Tribes of the tTganda Protectorate, London, 

Rtm (W. H.), Kenya from Within. London, 19*27, 

Stanley M.), Tnrougn the Dark Continent 2 vols. London. 1378. 

Stigand (C. H.), The Land of Ziui. Being au Account of British East Africa. 
London, 1913. 

Uganda Handbook. H.3I. Stationery Office, London. 

B ayland (E. J.), Petroleum in Uganda. London, 1925. 


MAUaiTITJS. 

Mauritius was known to Arab navigators at an early date, probably not 
later than the tenth century. It was no doubt visireil by Malays in the 
fifteenth century, and was discovered by the Portuguese between 1507 and 
1512, but the Dutch were the first settlers. In 1710 they abandoned the 
island and it was occupied by the French under the name ol Isle de France. 
The British occupied the island in 1810, and it was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris of 1814, 

Constitution and Government. — Under Letters Patent of 1885, 1901, 
1904, 1913, and 1933, partially representative institutions have been estab- 
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lished. The government of the Colony, with its dependencies, Bodrignes, 
Diego Garcia, &c., is vested in a Governor, aided by an Executive Council, 
consisting of the senior officer in command of His Majesty’s troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Procureur and Advocate-General, the Treasurer, and 
such other persons as the Governor, through instructions from the Secretary 
of State, may from time to time appoint, usually two unofficial members. 
There is also a Council of Government, consisting of the Governor and 
twenty-seven members, ten being elected under a moderate franchise, eight 
ex-officio, and nine nominated by the Governor. Two-thirds of the 
nominated members are unofficial, and have a free vote on all occasions, but 
the Governor is given power to enact legislation considered by him to he 
essential in the interests of good goremment The ex-officio councillors 
comprise the four Executive official members, the Collector of Customs, the 
Protector of Immigrants, the Director of Public Works and Surveys, and 
the Director of the Medical and Health Department. 

CfovemoT of Mauritius . — Sir W. E. Francis Jctcksaa, K.C.M.G. (Ap- 
pointed March 7, 1930.) 

Area, Population, &c. 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of Madagascar, has 
an area of about 720 square miles. According to the census of 1931, the 
population of the island was 393,418. The estimated population of Mauritius 
at end of 1932 was 358,400, including 8,691 in the Dependencies. 

Birth-rate^exclusive of Indians) in 1932, 32‘1, Indian birth-rate, 23’6 
per thousand ; death-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1932, 29, Indian 
death-rate, 34 '6 per thousand. Population of Port Louis, the capital, 
with its suburbs, 54,143 (1982). 

In 1921 there were 117,491 Roman Catholics, 3,371 Protestants (Church 
of England and Church of Scotland). State aid is granted to the Churches, 
amounting yearly to Rs. 196,107 ; the Indians are mostly Hindus. 

Education, &c. 

Primary education is free but not compulsory. At the end of 1932 
there were 50 Government, 77 aided and 3 technical schools. Average 
attendance at Government schools, 1932, 9,252 (13,577 on roll) ; at State- 
aided schools, 15,328 (22,859 on roll, of whom more than three-fourths were 
in Roman Catholic schools). For secondary education there is a Royal 
College and a school with (1932) 517 pupils. There were also in 1932 nine 
aided secondary schools for boys and girls. The total Government actual 
expenditure in 1931-32 on education was Rs. 1,332,809 ; the estimated 
expenditure for 1933-34 is Rs. 1,3.53,497. 

The total number of convictions at the inferior courts in 1932 was 8,663 
and at the Supreme Court (Assizes; 11. 

Finance. 


Years ended 
June 30 


1927-2S 1928-29 | 1929-30 193l»-31 1931-32 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 1 Rs. Rs. 

Revenue . . 15,308,918 13,322,24S ' 14,432,740 j 11,552,210 12,100,279 

Expeudilnre. . 10,725,513 16,930,182 15,575,001 | 16,092,074 ' 17,704,375 

Principal sources of revenue 1931-32: — Customs, Rs. 4,059,194 ; 
licences, excise, &c., Rs. 5,071,938; Interest, Rs. 1,051,544. 
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The debt of the Colony on June 30, 1932, was : — Government De- 
benture Inscribed Stock Debt, 3,396, 994Z., mainly for public works. 
Municipal Debt of Port Louis (1932), 42,315Z. and Es. 502,600. 

Defence. 

Port Louis is fortified. The Colonial contribution to the military ex- 
penditure is Rs. 200,000 per aimum for 1932-33 and 1933-34. 


Commerce. 

(Rupees converted at rate of 15 = 1Z.) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

1 Imports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1927 

1 3,679,04-2 

3,774,203 

1930 

' 2,653,745 , 

1,773,397 

1928 

1 3,295,853 

3.158,094 

1931 

; 2,405,4071: 

1,787,6881 

1929 

1 3,088,364 

j ’ ’ 

3,496,737 

1932 

1 3,935,135 j 

1 i 

752,832 


* Rupees converted at rate of 13-33 = ll. 


staple exports, sugar, 1,988,875Z. in 1932 ; copra and poonac, 21,662Z. ; 
aloe fibre, 6,077Z. ; rum, 112Z. The trade was chiefly with the United 
Kingdom, Canada and India. The sugar crop in 1932-33 was estimated at 
220,000 metric tons, against an actual crop of 220,960 (metric tons) in 
1931-32. 

Imports into the United Kingdom from Mauritius (British Board of Trade 
Returns) 1932, including unrefined sugar, 2,117,121Z. British exports to 
Mauritius, 1932, including cotton goods, 56,428Z. ; iron and steel, and 
manufactures, 30,677Z. ; ammonium sulphate, 36,544Z. ; soap, 44,376Z. ; 
motor oars and tyres, 27,628Z. Imports into United Kingdom, 1933, 
2,283,360Z. ; exports to Mauritius, 1933, 535,433Z. 

Shipping and Communications. 

The registered shipping January 1, 1933, consisted of 13 sailing vessels 
of 1,367 tons, and 3 steamers of 1,321 tons ; total, 13 vessels of 5,961 tons. 
Vessels entered in 1932, 202 of 558,965 tons. 

There are railway lines of 144 miles, of which 24 miles are narrow gauge. 
The Railway Department is run on a commercial basis. Its receipts are 
excluded from tie general revenue of the Colony. Gross earnings, Rs. 
1,573,681. Working expenditure, Rs. 2,111,677, for 1931-32. 

Of telegraphs and telephones there were (1931) 438 and 230 miles of 
line respectively ; there is cable communication with Zanzibar, Australia, 
Reunion, Madagascar, and Durban. In 1932 the Post Office dealt with 
1,385,010 letters, 84,584 postcards, 1,736,805 newspapers, 22,795 parcels, 
and 69,999 telegrams. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On June 30, 1933, the Government Savings Bank held deposits 
amounting to Rs. 5,114,747, belonging to 37,645 depositors. 

The currency consists of Mauritius bronze pieces (1, 2, and 5 cents) ; 
silver pieces (10, 20, 25, and 50 cents) ; Indian rupees and its silver sub- 
divisions ; Government notes (Rs. 50, 10, and 5) ; and Indian currency notes 
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(Hs. 50, 10, and 5). All acconuts are kept in Indian mpees. Average note 
circulation in 1931-32, Es. 7,287,300. The metric system is in force. 

Dependencies. 

Rodrigues (under a Magistrate) is about 350 miles north-east of Mam-itius, 
18 miles long, 7 broad. Area, 42 square miles. Population (census 1931, 
8,202) on December 31, 1932, 8,691. Estimated revenue (1933-34), R.-!. 65,290 
and estimated expenditure, Rs.l20,7S6; imports (1931), Rs. 282,249; exports, 
Es. 324,349. There are two Government and two Aided schools. 

The Lesser Dependencies are Diego Garcia, Six Islands, Peros Banhos, 
Solomon Islands, Agabga, St. Brandon Group, Trois Freres. The nearest 
island is 230 miles from Mauritins, and the most remote about 1,200 miles. 
Total population of the lesser dependencies, census 1931, 1,457 (806 males, 
651 females). Estimated population on December 12, 1932, 1,246. 

Diego Garcia (the most important of the Oil Islands Group), in 7° 20' S. 
lat., 72° 26' E. long,, is 12j miles long, miles wide, with 445 inhabitants 
(census 1921}, a large proportion are labourers from Mauritius. 100,887 
litres of coconut oil were exported in 1931 from the Lesser Dependencies. 
Other exports are coconuts, copra, guano, and salted fish. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Mauritius. 

Colonial Office List, Aittinal. L«>Dd*.>n. 

Reports on ilHuniiiis, and on Rodrigues, in Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 
Statistical Abstractfortheseveraioolonial and other possessions of the United Kingdom* 
Annual. London. 

Mauritius Blue Book. Annual. 

Mauritius Almanac and Oo.uuiercial Handbook. 3Jsuritius. 

Oxford Survey of tr.e hntish Empire. Vol. IlL London, 1914. 

Ber.tXLchi (A. J.), The Inland of Rodrigues Loudon, 1923. 

De (S. B.), The History of Mauritius. London, 1922. 

Hart(y^. K.). f.’Ile MHurife. Mauritius, 1921. 

IvyraiKi (W. H.). History of Mauritius. London. 1931. 

MacOi'igor (M. £.), Repi.n on the Anopheliiu'e of Mauritius. London, 1024. 

Macnitllan (A.), Manritius Illn?»Trated. London, 1914. 

Pkiloyh)'. (ii.), The Irthnd of Mauritius. Port Louis and Mauntiu.^, 192S. 
iValUr (A ), The Sugar Industry of Mauritius. London, 1909. 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE (BRITISH). 

The Nyasaland (until 1907 British Central Africa) Protectorate, con- 
stituted on May 14, 1891, lies along the southern and western shores 
of Lake Nyasa, and extends towards the Zambezi. It is administered 
under the Colonial Office by the Governor and Cominander-in-Chief. assisted 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, both consisting or n uumated 
members, the Governor having the right of veto (Order in Council of 
Sejitember 4, 1907) The Laws consist of loi J ' ordinances duly enacted, 
with such British Acts as are of general application. 

Land area, 37,596 square miles, divided into two Provinces, each in 
charge ofa Provincial Commissioner, and nineteen districts, each administered 
by a District Commissioner and his assistant. Population on Dec. 31, 1932, 
1,901 Europeans (mostly in the Shire Highlands), 1,683 Asiatics, and 
1,606,431 natives. The chief settlements are Blantyre and Limbe in the 
Shire Highlands, with about / 00 European inhabitants ; others are Zomba 
(the seat of Government), Cholo, Lilongwe, and Mlanje ; on Lake Nvasa are 
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Fort Johnston, Kota-Kota, Bandawe, Chinteehi, Nkata, Likoma, and Kar- 
onga. There are good motor roads in all directions, and life and property 
are safe. Education is controlled by the Education Depaitinent. Grants in 
aid are paid to mission societies for native education and there are three 
elementary schools for European ehildrtn, which are maintained as private 
estabUshments and receive grants from Government. The Government has 
established a training centre for native teachers. Eleven Christian missions 
are at work ; in 1932 there were 3,061 native schools with a total roll of 
136,293 pupils and an average attendance of 83,095. The total grant in 
aid paid by Government to missionary societies in 1932 was 10,49Sf. in respect 
of native education. The grant in aid for European education was 793Z. 
These grants were distributed in accordance vith the provisions of the 
Education Ordinance, 1930. 

Justice is administered in the High Court, which has jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters, and also as a Court of Admiralty. Subordinate courts 
are held by magistrates and assistant magistrates in tbe various districts. 
Appeals from decisions of the High Court are heard in H.B.M.’s Court of 
Appeal for Eastern Africa, sitting at iIomba^a. 

Coffee is cultivated in the Shire Highlands ; in 1932, 88,354 lbs. were 
exported, and in 1931, 93,424 lbs. Tobacco expoited : in 1932, 15,082,035 
lbs., and in 1931, 10,690,581 lbs. Cotton exported in 1932, 2,094,962 lbs., 
and in 1981, 2,263,725 lbs. The area under tea in 1931 was 11,414 acres 
(ex])orted 1,963,452 lbs.) ; in 1932, 12,596 acres (exported 2,573,871 lbs,). 
Cattle in the Protectorate (1932), goats, 236,241 ; horned cattle, 182,784 ; 
sheep, 96,500 ; pigs, 69,212 ; asses and mules (mostly belonging to the 
natives), 215 ; horses, 6. 

The trade ports are Port Herald(Lower Shire), Kota-Kota, Fort Manning, 
Katonga, and Fort Johnston (Lake Jsyasa). 



19-2S 2 

1929 s 

1«430 ^ 

‘ 1931* 

1932* 

~ — 




£ 

£ 


Iriipons ' 


, 770, S55 

764,44^5 

74S 741 

735,29: 

Exports ' 

* MU, 757 

; ti2j.48U , 

770,414 


678,734 

Revenue . 

374.9157 

372.f.0S • 

442,60.4 

370,615 

382,639 

Expenditure . 

407,377 

410, fSS ' 

42'i.Sy9 

448,843 

401,774 


^ Excluamc sr-ecie and goods in transit. - Year ending December. 

Direct imports from Great Britain and British Possessions, 1932, 69’01 
per cent, of total; direct exports to the Gnited Kingdom, 1932, 95‘5 per 
cent, of total. 

The revenue in 1932 was derived chiefly from Customs, 118,529?.; Road 
and River Dues, 16,133?.; Licences. Excise and Internal Revenue, 167,937?.: 
Fees of Court, 18,098?. ; I’osts, Telegrajihs, 17,213?. ; Rents, 13,142?. ; 
Miscellaneous, ]0,v94?. 

Public debt, December 31, 1932. 1,228,150?. 

There are military, volunteer reserve, and civil police forces. Police 
force, December 31, 1931, 15 European officers and 500 African tanks. There 
is a Marine Transport Department on Lake Myasa, consisting of three vessels. 
For ordinary traffic there are small steamers, besides smad sailing vessels. 

There are 36 post offices through which, in 1932, about 1,880.454 postal 
packets passed. The postal savings bank had 1,164 depositors at end 
of 1832 ; deposits, 8,607?. There is a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway from 
Chindio on the Zambezi in Portuguese East Africa to Blantyre (174 
miles). A railway from Murraca on the southern bank of the Zambezi 
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to the Port of Berra (175 miles) in Portoguese East Africa was opened for 
traffic in April, 1922, thus establishing direct railway communication 
between Blantyre and Beira. A bridge across the Zambezi to connect these 
two railways is in course of erection, as is also an extension of the railway 
system northwards to Lake Nyasa, The road system of the Protectorate 
comprises 2,666 miles and serves all the principal centres of production, 
European and native. Good motor road communication with South Africa 
exists and the recently completed extension northwards links Nyasaland 
with the Great North Road through Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika 
Territory, and Kenya Colony. Several aerodromes, landing grounds, and 
emergency landing grounds have been constructed, and the principal centres 
of Chileka, Zomba and Lilongwe are full sized and suitable for all types of 
aircraft. There is a telegraph line through the Protectorate connecting 
southwards with Cape Town and northwards with Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Uganda. Telegraphs are controlled by the Government. Electric light and 
power plants have been installed at Zomba, Blantyre and Limbe. 

At Blantyre, Zomba, and other centres there are branches of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa and at Blantyre and Limbe there are 
branches of Barclays (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Bank The currency 
consists of British coin, gold, silver, and bronze, and Rhodesian bank-notes 
and silver coin. 

Governor and Commander -in-Chief. — Vacant, March, 1934. 

Chief Secretary, — K. L. Hall. 

Seferences. 

Colonia] Office Reports ou Nyasaland Protectorate. 

Precis of Information concerumg the British Central Africa Protectorate. By C. B. 
Vyvyan. London, 1901. 

Duf (H. L.), Nya.sal^nd tinder the Foreign Office. 2nd ed. London, 1906. 

Johnsoii (W. P.), Ntasa: The Great Water. Oxford, 1922. 

Johnuron (Sir H. H.), British Centra! Africa. London, 1897. 

Macf/hani (R. C. F ), Africa as I have known It: Nyasalanfl, Eaj>t Africa, Liberia, 
Senegal. London ,1929 

Mur, -a}/ (6. S.), A Handbook of Nyasaland. Crown Agents for Colonies, London, 1932. 

Sharpe (Sir Alfred), The Geography and Economic Development of British Central 
Africa. Geographical Journal. January, 1912. The Backbone of Africa. London, 1921. 


ST. HELENA. 

Governor . — Sir Steuart Spencer Davis, C.il.G. 

Government Secretary. — G. C. Kitching, O. B. E. 

St. Helena, of volcanic origin, is 1,200 miles from the west coast of 
Africa. Area, 47 square miles. It is administered by an E.xecutive Council 
consisting of the Governor and two unofficial members, together with three 
unofficial members chosen from among the residents of the i.sland. Popula- 
tion (1933 census), 3,995. Births (living), 1932, 150; deaths, 58. Civil 
emigrants (1930), 53 ; immigrants 33. There are 4 Episcopal, 4 Baptist, 
1 Roman Catholic chapels. Education, 8 elementary schools (of which 
3 are Government schools), with 737 pupils in 1932. Police force, 6 ; cases 
dealt with by the Supreme Court, 7 ; by police magistrate, 54 in 1932. 
A detachment of the Royal Marine Artillery is stationed ou the island. 
The port of the island is called Jamestown. 
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The following table gives statistics for St. Helena : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue i . 

15,549 

20.456 

18,570 

25,820 

27,877 

Expenditure 

19»671 

22,385 

25,820 

27,109 

18,906 

Exports 

31,267 

38,571 * 

19,845 * 

16,127* 

6,880 * 

Imports* 

49,030 

47,405 

44,411 

43,883 

36,229 


‘ Including Impenai grants (2,0001. in 192S, 4,0001. in 1929, 6,0001. in 1930, 7,0001. in 
1931, and 13,6001. m 1932). 

* Including specie. • Including specie, but deluding Govemment stores. 

The revenue from customs in 1932 was 4,2487. ; in 1931, 4,6227. 

Public debt, nil ; the Colony’s liabilities at December 31, 1932, exceeded 
the assets by 2,6997. 

The principal exports are fibre, tow, rope and twine, 415 tons in 1932. 

Savings-bank deposits on December 31, 1932, 20,6207., belonging to 216 
depositors. 

Fruit trees, Norfolk pines, eucalyptus, and cedars flourish in St. Helena. 
Cattle do well, but there is no outside market for the meat. The flax 
iphorminm) industry is established at a Govemment mill and 8 private mills. 
■The area of land under flax was estimated at 3,250 acres in 1932. A lace- 
making industry was started in 1907. The number of vessels that called 
at the Island was 43 in 1932. Total tonnage entered and cleared was 
170,616 m 1931. 

The Post Office in 1931 received 283 bags of mail, 1,725 parcels and 1,150 
registered articles, and despatched 88 bags of mail, 331 parcels and 1,865 
registered articles. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company’s cable connects St. Helena with Cape 
Town and with St. Vincent. There are telephone lines, with 41 miles of wire. 

Ascension is a small island of volcanic origin, of 34 square miles, in 
the South Atlantic, 700 miles N.W. of St. Helena. Down to November, 
1922, it was under the control and jurisdiction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, but it was then transferred to the administration of 
the Colonial Office and annexed to the colony of St. Helena. There are 
10 acres under cultivation providing vegetables and fruit. Population 
(census, 1931), 188. 

The island is the resort of the sea turtle, which come to lay their eggs 
in the sand annually between January and May. Rabbits, wild goats, ami 
partridges are more or less numerous on the island, which is, besides, the 
breeding ground of the sooty tern or ‘ wideawake,’ these birds coming in 
vast numbers to lay their eggs about every eighth month. The islsmd is 
included in the Postal Union. 

Resident Maqistrate. — E. A. Willmott. 

Tristan da Cnnha, a small group of islands in the Atlantic, half-way be- 
tween the Cape and S. America, in 37° 6' S. lat. 12° 1' W. long. Besides 
Tristan da Cunhaand Gough’s Island, there are Inaccessible and Nightingale 
Islands, the former two and the latter one mile long, and a number of rocks. 
Tristan consists of an extinct volcano rising to a height of 8,000 feet, with a 
circumference at its base of 21 miles. The habitable area is a small plateau 
on the north-west side of about 12 square miles, 100 feet above sea-level. 
Here the struggle for life is great : it is now impossible to grow corn owing 
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to the depieiiation of rats, which came from a wreck in 1882 ; and fnel is 
scarce owing to deforestation. The staple food appears to be the potato. 
There are apple and peach trees ; bullocks, sheep and geese are reared, and 
fish are plentiful. Besides being inhospitable, the island is extremely lonely. 
Since 1900 the annual visits of a warship have been discontinued. Despite 
these disadvantages, the community is a growing one. In 1880 it numbered 
109, in 1932, 163. The characteristics of the people are longevity, good 
health, and a certain shyness of disposition. The original inhabitants 
were shipwrecked sailors and soldiers who remained behind when the 
garrison from St. Helena w'as withdrawn in 1817. Many attempts have 
been made to indnce the inhabitants to leave. The lack of educational 
facilities for their children was the sole argument which cirried weight in 
the eyes of the inhabitants. In 1932, the Rev. A. G. Barttidge who visited 
the island at the reqnesr of the Ooloniai Office, set up before he left, a Chief 
of the islanders and 3 officers to work under him. The Chief is chairman of 
the Island Couiicil. The Chiefs mother was also appointed Head Woman 
and chairman of the Women’s Council, a body which is concerned with the 
welfare of women and children. 


References. 
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SEYCHELLES. 

Seychelles and its Dependencies consist of 92 islands and islets with 
a total estimated area of 156 square miles. The principal island is Mahe 
(55 square miles), smaller islands of the group being Praslin, Silhouette, La 
Digue, Curieuse, and Felicite. Among dependent islands are the Amirantes, 
Alphonse Island, Bijoutier Island, St. Francois, St. Pierre, the Cosmoledo 
Group, Astove Island, Assumption Island, the Aldabra Islands, Providence 
Island, Coetivy, Farquhar Islands, and Flat Island. 

The islands were first colonised by the French in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the object being to establish plantations of spices to 
compete with the lucrative Dutch monopoly. They were captured by the 
English in 1794 and incorporated as a dependency of Mauritius in 1810. 
In 1888 the office of Administrator was created, an Executive Council of 2 
ex-officio members and 1 nominated member was appointed, with a Legislative 
Council of 3 official and 3 unofficial members, the Administrator being 
president of both Councils and having an original and casting vote in the 
Legislative Council. In 1897 the Administrator was given full powers as 
Governor, and in November, 1903, he was raised to the rank of Governor. 
In 1931 the constitution of the Executive Council was altered by the 
addition of an ‘ unofficial ’ member. 

Governor and Commander-in-chief .— de Symons M. G. Hmen. Kt., 
C.M.G. (January, 1928). 
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The population at December 31, 1932, was estimated to be 28,235 ; census 
of April 26, 1931, 27,444 (13,289 males and 14, 155 females). The death-rate 
for 1932 was 12'86 ; the birth-rate 30'95. The number of births in 1932 
was 874 ; deaths, 363 ; marriages, 185. The capital is Yictoria, which has 
a good harbour. Education is not compulsory. There were in 1932, 
26 grant-in-aid schools and 2 other primary schools. In addition, there 
are 2 secondary schools with a total of 290 pupils. Total number of children 
attending school in 1932 was 2,890 ; average attendance, 80 per cent. In 
1932, 141 cases were brought before the Supreme Court (Criminal Side). 
The police force numbered 88 of all ranks (1932). 

Revenue, expenditure and debt for five years : — 


Year, 1 

Revenue. 

j Expenditure. 

Debt, 


£ 

: £ 

£ 

I'JiS 

50,109 

; 48,109 

1,894 

1929 

57,155 

1 . 57,539 

i 959 

1930 

Es. 754,174 

' Rs. 838,068 

Nil. 

1931 

Rs. C92,412 

Rs. 814,351 

Nil. 

1932 

Rs. 701,164 

1 Rs. 683,631 

NiL 


Chief items of revenue; customs, 1931, Es. 227,910; 1932, Es. 252,531. 
Crown lands, 1931, Es. 22,722 ; 1932, Es. 28,068 ; licences, taxes, excise 
and internal revenue, 1931, Es. 441,730; 1932, Es. 420,565. 

Chief products, coconuts (over 28,300 acres under cultivation and this 
area is being extended in the outlying islands) and cinnamon, patchouli 
and other essential oils. Efforts are being made to develop the essential oil 
industry by improving methods of distillation and cultivation of other 
essential oil plants. On some islands mangrove-bark and the yolk of birds’ 
eggs are collected and phosphate deposits worked. Live-stock at end of 
1932: Cattle, 1,000; goats, 300; horses, 100; asses, 100; pigs, 7,500. 
Fishing is activelv pursued, chieflv for local supply. 

Imports, 1931: Es. 1,069,958 ;'l932: Es. 1,008,111. Exports, 1931: 
Es. 1,102,913 ; 1932 : Es. 1,347,338. Principal imports, 1932 : Rice, 2,569i 
tons, Es. 234,736 ; cotton piece goods, 768,692 yds., Es. 127,199 ; sugar, 630 
tons, Es. 74,214 ; wheat flour, 299 tons, Es. 38,383 ; coffee, 54 tons, Es. 24,488 ; 
gunny bags, 23,200, Es. 6,586 ; galvanized iron sheets, 75,693, Es. 13,694; 
kerosene oil, 81,811 litres, Es. 10,771; dholl and lentils, 85J tons, Es. 
9,602. Principal exports, 1932 : Copra, 4,704 tons, Es. 793,550 ; cinnamon 
oil, 49J tons, Es. 188,476 ; Patchouli oil, 2J tons, Es. 23,106 ; guano, 14,213 
tons, Es. 263,575. Imports in 1932 from : United Kingdom, Es. 273,166; 
India, Es. 358,358; France, Es. 60,360; French Possessions, Es. 6,103; 
Dutch Possessions, Es. 80,486; Japan, Es. 93,878; and Spain, Es. 13,596. 
Exports in 1932 to : United Kingdom, Es. 348,161 ; Kew Zealand, Es. 
114,250; U.S.A., Es. 170,402; France, Rs. 77,331; and Germany, Es. 
17,005. 

Shipping entered and cleared (1932), 161,330 tons, mainly British, 
exclusive of coasters trading between Mahe and the dependencies. The 
British India steamers call every four weeks from Bombay on their way to 
Mombasa, and every eight weeks on their way from Mombasa to Bombay, 
and the Royal Dutch Steam Packet Co. steamers call every four weeks on 
their way to Batavia from Mombasa. There is fairly regular communication 
between the islands. 

There is a good road system in Mahe, and further road-making is 
temporarily in abeyance. In 1932 the post office despatched and received 

I 
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131,450 letters and post cards, 102,600 newspapers, Ac., and 2,524 parcels. 
There is direct telegraphic communication with Mauritius, Zanzibar, Aden, 
and Colombo. The Government Wireless Station at Victoria is open for the 
exchange of radiotelegrams with ships at sea, but the service between Victoria 
and the Praslin group of islands is still suspended. 

At the end of 1932 the Savings Bank deposits amounted to Ks. 162,452 to 
the credit of 789 depositors. 

Current money in the islands consists of rupees and notes# 

Eeferences. 

Annual Reports on the Seychelles. London. 

Fauvd (A. A.h Bibliographies des Seyehalles. Published by the Seychelles Govern- 

Gardiner {3 . Stanley), The Seychelles. Geographical Journal, Vol. XXVIII., and also 
proceedings of the Linnean Society. 

Lucas (Sir C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 

Murat (M.), Gordon’s Eden, or the Seychelles Archipelago. 

Walter fA.), Mauritius Almanac aniComuierclal Handbook, Appendix on Seychelles. 
Port Lonis. 

Sierra Leone. See West Afbican Colonies. 

Sokotra. See Aden. 


SOMALILAND PSOTECTOEATE. 

The Somali Coast stretches from Loyi Ada, west of Zeilah, to Banda 
Ziada, 49° E. long. After 1884, when Egyptian control ceased, the terri- 
tory was administered by the Government of India, but was taken over by 
the Foreign Office on October 1, 1898, and was transferred to the Colonial 
Office on April 1, 1905. 

By an arrangement with Italy in 1894 the limits of the British Pro- 
tectorate were defined ; but in 1897, by an arrangement with Abyssinia, 
a fresh boundary as required by that country was determined, and about 
15,000 square miles were ceded to Abyssinia, An agreement for the regula- 
tion of Anglo-Italian relations in Somaliland was concluded on March 19, 
1907. The area is about 68,000 square miles ; population about 344,700 — 
Mohammedan, and entirely nomadic, except on the coast, where con- 
siderable towns have sprung up during the British occupation. 

No census of the population other than the nun-natiVfS has been taken, 
but the Somali population in 1932 was estimated to be 344,700 (non-native, 
2,683) A rough estimate of tlie main towns of the PiOtectorate is as follows : 
Berbera, between 15,000 (hot .season) and 30,000 (cold season) ; Hargeisa, 
15,000 to 20,000 ; Burao, 10,000 ; Zeilah, 5,000. Police, 559 officers and 
men on Dee. 31, 1932. Convictions in 1932, 1,141. Revenue in 1932, 
102,894f., reckoned at Is. 6(f. to one rupee. Customs in 1932, 63 740f. ; 
expenditure, 1932, 156.2407. Free Grant-in-aid in respect of military 
expenditure, 1932, 42,0007. Imjiorts, 1932, 305,6347, ; exports, 1932, 
160,2547. Bullion and specie are inciuded. The imports are chiefly rice 
(72,660 cwt.), dates (29,393 cwt.l, sugar (37,048 cwt.), textiles (93,468 
yds.), and specie ; the exports, skins and hides, gum and resins, ghee, 
cattle, sheep and goats, and specie. Tonnage entered in 1932, 51,923 ; 
cleared, 50,829. The rupee is the basis of the currency. Government of 
India notes are also in circulation. Transport is by camel and motor-car ; 
there are no porters. Besides ordinary telegraphs there are wireless telegraph 
stations at Berbers, Bnrao, Hargeisa, Erigavo, and Buramo. 
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The Piotectorate forces now comprise a Camel Corps of 437 officers and 
men, with a reserve of 150 men, and 555 Police. 

Commissio'aer and Cornmander-in Chief . — Major A. S. Lawrance, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. Appointed June 18, 1932. 


Books of Reference. 

Tyrdke-Broekman (R. E.), British Somaliland. London, 1917. 

Hamilton {^.), Somaliland. London, 1911. 

Jardine (D. J.), The Mad Mnllah of Somaliland. London, 1923. 

Jcelson (F. S.). Eastern Africa To-day. London, 192S. 

Mo8se(A.. H. E.), My Somali Book. London, 1918. 

P ' \ •.'■■■ i ’ 3 vols. London, 1902. 

1 Somals. London, 1921. 

; • Affairs in Somaliland [Cmd. 7,066]. London, 1913. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland, an elevated but rugged plateau, forms an irregular 
parallelogram on the north-east of the Cape of Good Hope Province. The 
provinces of the Orange Free State, Natal, and the Cape of Good Hope 
form its boundaries. Area, 11,716 square miles. The territory, which 
is well watered and has a fine climate, is stated to be the best grain- 
producing country in South Africa, and the abundant grass enables the 
Basutos to rear large herds of cattle. 

Basutoland has been under the authority of the Crown since 1884, and 
is governed by a Resident Commissioner under the direction of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, the latter possessing the le^lative authority 
which is exercised by proclamation. The country is divided into seven 
districts, namely . Maseru, Leribe, Mohale’s Hoek, Berea, Mafeteng, Quthing, 
and Qacha’s Nek. Each of the districts is subdivided into wards, mostly 
presided over by hereditary chiefs allied to the Moshesh family. 

According to the census of 1921 the population numbered 495,937 
natives, 1,603 Europeans, 172 Asiatics, and 1,069 coloured. European 
settlement is in general prohibited, and is more or less limited to the few 
engaged in trade. Government, and missionary work. Maseru, the capital 
and largest town, has a population of 1,890 natives and 399 Europeans. 

There were 591 Government and Government aided schools in the 
Territory during 1932, of which 10 were Institutions (Normal, Industrial 
and Agricultural), 39 Intermediate Schools and 542 Elementary Vernacular 
Schools. The number of pupils on the roil for 1932 was 59,103 and the 
average attendance was 44,359. The Education vote for the year ending 
March 31, 1933, was 45,310/. There were 9 small primary schools for 
European children. 

The police force at December 31, 1932, numbered : — 12 European officers, 
1 chief constable, 30 non-commissioned officers (native) and 268 men (natives). 

The revenue arises mainly from the Post Office, native tax, licences, and 
income tax customs rebate from neighbouring territories. Under the 
Native Tax Law every adult male native pays 1/. 5s. per annum, and if he 
has more than one wife by native custom he pays 1/. 6s. per annum for his 
wives up to a maximum of 3/. 15s. A levy of 3s. for educational purposes 
is paid by every adult native. An Income Tax has been enacted on the 
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lines of that existing in the Union of South Africa. The collections for the 
year 1932-33 amounted to 4,0401. 


- 

192S-29 1 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 ■ 

1932-33 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . 

' £ ' 

, 324,790 
316.573 

£ 

3267540 

332,949 

£ 

281,801 

322,418 

266^743 
■ 280,407 

£ 

2757410 

263,625 


Native tax yielded 121,7951. in 1932-33, and customs, 86,1607. ; 
education levy, &c., 13,8537. Balance of liabilities over assets, March 31, 
1933, was 38,1297. 

The products are wool, v/heat, mealies, and Kaffir corn. There are 
indications of iron and copper, and coal has been found and is used in some 
parts. 

Basutoland is in the South A frican Customs Union. The total trade in 
recent years was : — 


— 

i 1928 

1929 

1930 i 

1931 

1932 

Imports . 
Exports . 

' £ 

. ' 921,574 

. , 1,013,392 

706,416 

1 694,794 

1 

£ 

477,949 

317,626 

' £ 

1 462,733 

251,427 

£ 

455,111 

308,278 


The imports consist chiefly of blankets, ploughs, clothing, iron and tin 
ware, and groceries, and the exports (1932) of wool and mohair (115,5707,), 
wheat and wheat-meal (163,0 1 57.). Government imports, 26,8857. 

A railway built by the C.S.A.R., 16 miles, connects Masem with the 
Bloemfontein-Natal line at Marseilles Station. 

The currency is exclusively British. 

Resident Commissioner , — John C. R. Shtrrock, C.M.G. (May, 1926). 

Beferences. 

Colonial Report- Annual. London. 

Despatches (1869-70), Correspondence, Further Coriespondence, and other Papers 
respecting Basutoland (18S0-1887). London. 

Bryee (J.), Impressions of South Africa. 3rd edition. London, 1899. 

Dutton (Major E. A. T.), Tiie Basuto of Basutoland. London, 1924. 

EUenberger (Rev. D. F.), History of the Basuto. London, 1912. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Lagden (Sir G.), The Basulos. 2 volb. London, 1909. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate compri.ses the territory lying between the 
Molopo River on the south and the Zambezi on the north, and extending from 
the Transvaal Province and Southern Rhodesia on the east to South-West 
Africa. Area about 275,000 square miles ; population, according to the census 
ofl921: Europeans, 1,743; Asiaticsand coloured, 1,055 : native, 150,185. The 
most important tribes are the Bamangwato (35,000), under the Chief Tshekedi 
(acting as regent during the minority of Seretse, the son of Sekgoma, who died 
in November, 1925) whose capital is Serowe (population 17,000), 40 miles west 
of the railway line atPalapye Road ; the Bakhatla(ll, 000), under Chief Moled 
Pilane, the Bakwena(13,000), under Kgari Seehele ; the Bangwaketse (18,000), 
under chief BathoeB, the eldest son of the late Chief Gaseitsi we ; the Batawana, 
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under Acting Chief Monnamaburu, who is acting daring the minority of 
Moremi Mathibe ; the Bamalete (4,500), under Chief Seboko Mokgosi ; and 
the Batlohuva (1,200), under Chief Matiala. In 1885, the territory was 
declared to be within the British sphere ; in 1889 it was included in the 
sphere of the British South Africa Company, but was never administered 
by the company ; in 1890 a Resident Commissioner was appointed, and 
in 1895, on the annexation of the Crown Colony of British Beohuanaland 
to the Cape of Good Hope, new arrangements were made for the adminis- 
tration of the Protectorate, and special agreements were made in view of 
the extension of the railway northwards from Mafeking. Each of the 
chiefs rules his own people as formerly, under the protection of the King, 
who is represented by a Resident Commissioner, acting under the High Com- 
missioner. The headquarters of the Administration is in Mafeking, in the 
Cape Province, where there is a re.serve for Imperial purposes. 

The Territory is divided for administrative purposes into 11 districts, 
each under a Resident Magistrate. There is a tax of IZ. Ss. on every male 
native in the territory, and os. of this sum is placed to the credit of a fund 
called the Native Fund, for education, &c. Licences for the sale of spirits 
are, as a rule, granted only at certain railway stations. The police force 
consists of 35 European officers, warrant officers and sergeants, 50 mounted 
police, and 181 dismounted constables. 

Education is provided (there were 10 European, 2 Coloured, and 107 
native schools, 1932-33). The European schools were assisted financially 
by the Government to the extent of 1,730Z. The native schools are now 
mainly financed by the Native Fund, the charge to which for 1932-33 was 
5,787L Under the Inspector of Education, the schools are controlled in most 
of the Reserves by School Committees on which the various missionary 
bodies are, together with natives, represented. 

Cattle-rearing and dairying are the chief industries, but the country is 
more a pastoral than an agricultural one, crops depending entirely upon the 
rainfall. Cattle numbered on May 3, 1921, 495,000 head, sheep and goats, 
380,000. During the year 1931, 25,927 head of cattle were exported. 

Gold and silver to the total value of 9,5477. were mined in 1932-33. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

! 1 

Expenditure 

Year ! 
i 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1927-28 

1923-29 

1920-30 

£ 

147,911 

142,2-{6 

146,384 

£ 

119,984 

143,346 

155,822 

' 1930-31 1 

1931- 32 i 

1932- 33 ] 

£ 

148,511 

106,036 

102,303 

£ 

: 154,922 

1 162.495 

1 142,830 

i 


Chief items of revenue, 1932-33 : income tax and poll tax, 4,2417. ; 
customs, 27,8997. ; hut-tax, 26,0277. ; licences, 6,2447. ; posts, 18,4707. 
Chief items of expenditure, 1932—33: Resident Commissioner, 12,6347.; 
district administration, 12,5517. ; posts, 5,8107. ; police, 29,2637. ; ad- 
ministration of justice, 5,4617. ; public works (extraordinary and recurrent), 
8,7107. ; medical, 12,1857. ; veterinary, 23,0657. There has been no 
Imperial grant-in-aid since 1911-12, when the grant amounted to 10,0007. 

There is no public debt. Excess of liabilities over assets on April 1, 
1933, 18,7177. 

When the Union of South Africa was established, an agreement was made 
with the Union Government under which duty on all dutiable articles im- 
ported into the Protectorate is collected by the Union Customs Department 
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and paid into tlie Union Treasury, a lump sum representing a certain portion 
of the annual Customs Revenue of the Union being paid over to the Pro- 
tectorate. Under this arrangement full figures relating to imports and exports 
of the Protectorate are not available. The export of dairy products was in 
1932, 3i,178Z. 

The telegraph from the Cape of Good Hope to Rhodesia passes through the 
Protectorate. Similarly the railway extending northwards from the Cape of 
Good Hope traverses the Protectorate. It is the property of the Rhodesia 
Railways, Limited. In the Protectorate are 24 post offices ; receipts, in 
1932-33, 18,4707. ; expenditure, 5,8107. In 1932-33, 2,0847. was deposited in 
the Savings Bank and 1,9517. withdrawn. 

The currency is British. There is no bank in the Protectorate. 

ResidetU Commissioner. — Lieut. -Col. C. F. Rey, C. M.G. 

Assistant Resident Commissioner . — Captain E. O’M. Reilly. 

References. 

Annual Report on the Protectorate. London. 

Reports by and Instructions to Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.C.M.G., a 
Special Commissioner to Beehuanaland, iS-ii-Sd. Correspondence and Further Corre- 
spondence respecting Bechuanaland, 11)87-93. liOndon. 

Br<mn (J. T.), Among the Bantu Jfomails. London, 1926. 

JohjMton (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Paimrgi (Fr.), Die £alahari. Berlin, 1904. 


SOUTHEBN EHODESIA. 

Rhodesia includes the whole of the region extending from the Transvaal 
Province northwards to the borders of the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika 
Territory, bounded on the ea-st by Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland, and 
the Tanganyika Territory, and on the west by the Belgian Congo, Portuguese 
West Alrica, and Bechuanaland. The region south of the Zambezi (Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland) is called Southern Rhodesia ; that north of the 
Zambezi is known as Northern Rhodesia. 

Prior to October, 1923, Southern Rhodesia, like Northern Rhodesia, 
was under the administration of the British South Africa Company. In 
October, 1922, Southern Rhodesia voted iu favour of responsible government. 
On September 12, 1923, the country was formally annexed to His Majesty’s 
Dominions, and on October 1, 1923, the new form of government was estab- 
lished under a Governor, assisted by an Executive Council, and a Legislature. 
The latter consists at first of a single elected Legislative Assembly, but 
that body may pass a law constituting a Legislative Council in addition. 
There must be a session at least once a year, and the duration of the Legis- 
lature is five years, unless sooner dissolved. The Legislature may amend, by 
a two-thirds vote of the total membership, the Letters Patent setting up the 
Corrstitution, with certain exceptions (relating to reservation of bills by the 
Governor, native administration, Crown Letters Patent, and Governor’s 
salary). The Crown reserves the right to disallow laws. The powers of the 
Legislative Council respecting appropriation and Taxation Bills are limited. 
In July 1928 the franchise was extended to all British subjects over 21 
years of age and to married women, subject to certain qualifications. 

A native Council may be established in any native reserve, representative 
of the local chiefs and native residents, to advise the Governor and manage 
such local affairs as may be entrusted to it. ° 

Governor and Coinmander-iii-Chief.—?,ir Cecil H. Rodwell, G C.M.G. 
Appointed August, 1928. (.Salary, 4,0007. ; allowances, 2,0007.) 
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Tlie Cabinet is as follows (September 12, 1933) : — 

Prime Mwister and Minister of iXative Affairs . — G. M. Huggins. 
Minister of Internal Affairs and Minister of Justice and Defence . — 
S. M. L. O'Keeffe. 

Minister of Finance. — J. H. Sinit. 

Minister of Agriculture. — C. S. Johliag. 

Minister of Mines . — AV. S. Senior. 

Minister of Commerce, Transport a,nd Public Works. — R. D. Gilchrist. 


High Commissioner in London . — Hon. J. AV. Downie, C.AI.6. 

Area and Population. — The area is 150,344 square miles. The growth 
of the population is given in the following table : — 


Tear 


Europeans 


1 Asiatic 
( Colonred 

1 Total 

Native 

Total 

Total 

Popola- 

tion 

1 

Males 

Females 

Total 

71 of— 

: No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

May im 

. 1 8,979 

3,014 

12,623 

' 1,944 

; 591,197 

605,764 

May 1911 

, 15,oS0 

8,026 

23,606 

' 2,912 

j 744,559 

. 771,077 

Mav 1921 

. 18.9S7 

14,633 

33,620 

i 3,248 

862,319 

, 899,187 

May 1926 

. 21,80$ 

37,366 

39,174 

' 3,612 

933,899 

976,685 

May 1931 

, 1 27,280 

22,630 ■ 

49,910 

, 4,1C2 

1,055,000 

1,109,012 


The chief towns are Salisbury (the capital, population (including suburbs), 
28,800 (approx.), including 9,637 Europeans), Bulawayo (including .suburbs), 
(31,000 (approx.), including 11,818 Europeans), Umtali, Gwelo, Gatooma, 
Que Que, Shamva, AVankie and Victoria. 

In 1932, the number of births (European) was 1,166; deaths, 485; 
marriages (among Europeans), 525. 

Education.— At the end of 1932 the schools for Europeans numbered 
69 primary, 12 secondary and 1 vocational. There is a primary teachers’ 
training centre, with 19 teachers in training in 1932, and correspondence 
classes conducting primary work with a total enrolment of 414 pupils. 
There were also 76 aided farm school.^, taught by private tutors or governesses, 
with an aggregate enrolment of 483 pupils. Including these, the total enrol- 
ment of European children at the end of the year 1932 was 9,502. There 
were al.«o 7 schools for coloured children, including Eurafrican and Asiatic, 
with a total enrolment of 828 pupils ; aud 1,323 schools for native pupOs, 
with a total enrolment of 103,867 pupils. The total expenditure on public 
education (other than native education) in the Colony in the calendar 
year 1932 amounted to 25S,282f., again.st which receipts from boarding and 
tuition fees were 83,6331. Grants-in-aid of native education during the 
year ended March 31, 1933, amoniited to 42,3531. 

Justice. — There is a High Court (composed of a Chief Justice and 2 
Judges) with criminal and civil jurisdiction. Single Judges are stationed at 
Salisbury and Bulawayo and sittings are held at five of the other principal 
towns twice a year. There are nine principal Courts of Magistrate, also 
courts presided over by detached Assistant Magistrates and several periodical 
courts. Natives are subject mainly to the same laws as Europeans, though 
there are special restrictions relating to arms, ammunition and liquor, and 
there are laws particularly applicable to natives, such as those dealing 
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with marriage, taxation and registration and passes. Native Commissioners 
have jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters in which natives only are 
concerned, but generally exercise jurisdiction in their capacity as Assistant 
Magistrates. 

Finance. — The total revenue for the year ended March 31, 1933, was 

2.268.9101., of which the receipts from stamps and licences were 121,7011. ; 
Native tax, 342,0461. ; income tax, 398,9141. ; customs and excise duties, 
644,4671. ; and lands department, 68,3711. Total expenditure (including 
lean expenditure), 1932-33,^ was 2,450,7761., including 260,1341. for educa- 
tion, 257,3781. for police and defence, 304,3241. for public works and reads, 
and 380,9211. for debt services. The estimated revenue for 1933-34 is 
2,247,7501. ; expenditure out of revenue, 2,257,1141. 

The net amount of the Public Debt outstanding was, at March 31, 1933, 
6,547,6901. 

Production and Industries. — "When responsible Government was granted 
to the Colony the British South Africa Company reiinqui.shed all rights and 
interests in the land in Southern Rhodesia, except in the estates which 
it was already developing and working on July 10, 1923, but was 
recognised by the Crown as the owner of the mineral rights throughout 
both Southern and Northern Rhodesia. In 1933 the mineral rights in 
Southern Rhodesia were purchased by the Government for the sum of 

2.000. 0001. Land has been set apart for tribal settlements (‘native 

reserves ’). The country is well adapted for agriculture and European 
settlers, Live stock (1932): cattle, 2,747,500; sheep, 375,900 ; and pivs, 
75,500. Acreage under crops (1932): maize, 252,900; tobacco, 25,400; 
ground-nuts, 4,900 : legumes and fodders, 80,600, Large fruit orchards’ 
have been planted, and nearly all fruit trees thrive, the cultivation of 
oranges and lemons constituting a rapidlv expanding industry. Exports 
of citrp fruit have increased from 53,000 boxes in 1923-24 to 151,600 
boxes ill 1932. The sale of dairy produce is a profitable industry 
Animal products sold in 1932 include 809,900 dozen egvs 1 273 700 
gallons milk, 224.500 lbs. cheese, and 1,923,300 lbs, butter. ° ’ ’ 

A Land and Agricultural Bank makes loans to settlers on easy terms of 
repayment, for the purpose of improving and developing their aoricultura! 
holdings. The amount of applications for advances “ranted wa'Tl 41 tow 
in 1931 and 121,1657. in 1932. ’ 


Mining.— The country contains gold and other minerals. The total 
output ot all minerals from 1890 to December 31. 193‘? is valiieH at 
107,521,0967. of which gold accounted for 80,738.2427. The gold output in 
t 3-366,2227., including gold premiums amounting 

to 916, 53U. The output m 1932 of other minerals was : coal 482 9^^ fnrQ 
(22.3,381) ; chrome ore, 17,298 tons (33,7327.); asbestos, ’ 15 766 tons 
(19/, 0927.). The total mineral output for 1932 was valued at 3,848,3837. 

■ imports (incluiling bullion ,ind coin) 

into Southern Rhodesia m 1932 was 4.272,1277., the chief bein“ ■ food an 3 
drink, 566,8127. ; textile goods, iuclnding wearing appareC” 94r48r7 

^naterials and locomotives: 
86.9417 ; other metals and manufactuies. including motor cars 595 8177 
The V3lue__0f exports me uding gold, but excluding re-exports 990 0467 i 
was 4,39/,20oZ.), the chief beinff: raw crold 2 461 i t- ' 

248,5137.; maize (including maize meal), 309:0737. ; fo’me m;, 4t935r’; 

* Provisional figures. 
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coal, 103,712Z. ; tobacco, 608,1577. Total imports from the United King, 
dom in 1932 amounted to 1,873,1127. ; from the Union of S. Africa, 
703,7317. ; from the United States, 392,3067. Domestic exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1932, 3,328,3247. ; Union of S. Africa, 260,8497. 

Communications. — The British South Africa Company has a controlling 
interest in the Rhodesian railway system, the total mileage of which (including 
the Beira Railway) at September 30, 1932, was 2,681. The system begins at 
Vryburg in the Cape Colony, and extends through the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Southern and Northern Rhodesia to the Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese East Africa. In conjunction witli the railways of the Union of 
South Africa it provides through communication from Cape Town to the 
Congo border (2,149 milesl, and (by a line from Bulawayo via Salisbury) to 
the port of Beira on the Indian Ocean (2,036 miles). There are also several 
branch lines in Southern Rhodesia. The total length of line operated 
in Southern Rhodesia is 1,360 miles. A system of road motor services 
has been organised, having in September, 1932, a total mileage of 1,505 
miles. 

On December 31, 1932, there were in Southern Rhodesia 216 post offices, 
47 of which are money order and savings bank offices. During the year 
1932, 11,144,082 letters and post-cards were despatched ; 5,261,600 news- 
papers, books, and parcels, and 200,604 registered articles. The postal 
revenue for the year 1932 was 225,6257., and the expenditure, 185,3877. 
There is an extensive telephone system in operation. Automatic telephone 
exchanges were brought into operation in Salisbury and Umtali in 1928, 
and an additional one has been installed in Bulawayo. 

On January 1, 1905, a Post Office Savings Bank was established, and 
on December 31, 1932, the deposits amounted to 290,2347. 


NOBIHEBN BHOBBSIA. 

By an Order in Council, dated May 4, 1911, the two provinces of North- 
eastern and North-western Rhodesia were amalgamated under the title of 
Northern Rhodesia, the amalgamation taking effi ct as from August 17, 1911. 
The limits of the territory, as defined by the Order in Council, are ‘ the 
parts of Africa bounded by Southern Rhodesia, German South-west Africa 
(now South-west Africa), Portuguese V\'est Africa, the Congo Free State 
(now the Belgian Congo), German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territoiy), 
Nyasaland, and Portuguese East Africa.’ 

An Administrator was appointed by the British South Africa Company 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, and had, for consultative 
purposes, an Advisory Council of five members, chosen by the white settlers. 

By an Order in Council dated February 20, 1924, the office of Governor 
was created, an Executive Council constituted and provision made for the 
institution of a Legislative Council. This latter Council is composed of five 
ex-qfficio members, who also constitute the Executive Council, four nominated 
official members and seven elected unofficial members. On April 1, 1924, 
the British South Africa Company was relieved of the administration of the 
Territory by the Crown, from which date the Order in Council of February 
20, 1924, took effect. 

Northern Rhodesia has an area of 287,950 square miles, and consists 
for the most part of high plateau country, covered with thin forest. 
Much of the country is suitable for fanning and contains areas carrying 

I 2 
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cfood arable and grazing land. The European population at December 31, 
1932, was estimated at 10.533 ; the native population at 1,382,705. The 
territory is divided into nine provinces. The seat of Government is at 
Jjivingstone, three miles from the Zambezi, bat the Government has selected 
Lusalra, 65 miles south of Broken Hill, as the site of the new capital of the 
territory. The most important centres are Broken Hill, Fort .lameson, 
Lusaka, Mazahuka, Abercorn, Fort Kosebery, Kdola, Lnanshya, ISikana and 
Mougu. The police force, called the Northern Rhodesia Police, is composed 
of natives, with European otEcers and non-commissioned officers. A mUitaiy 
force, the Northern Rhodesian Ri-giment, composed ot African rank and file, 
with European officer.s and non-eon-missioned officers, is also maintained. 

There were in December, 1932, 15 Euiopean coutro'led schools, with an 
enrolment of 972 ; and a number of small non-cotitrolled schools There 
are Government schools for natives at Mongu, ilazabuka, Kasama, and 
Ndola, and a large number of mission schools, many of which receive Govern- 
ment grants in aid. At the end of 1932 some 18,080 scholars were on the 
rolls of recognised schools. 

Revenue, 1932, 649,538f. (taxes, &e., 278,1691 ; customs, 200,9331.; 
posts, Ac., 43,4931. ; fees, 52,7401. ; land sales, Ac., 8,1751. ; miscellaneous, 
66,0281.). The expenditure for 1932 was 790, .5361. 

Gross imports (including specie), 1932, 1,959,5651. ; exports and re- 
exports (including specie), 2,705,6851. ; of which the principal items of 
domestic exports were : copper, 2,037,6201. ; vanadio oxide (fused), 164,7521.; 
vanadium, 32,2661.; gold, 41,2771.; zinc, 1.0881.; tobacco (unmanufactured), 
39,2091.; wood (manufactured and partly manufactured), 23,4141.; and 
hides, skins and horns, 8,7251 

Agricultural products are maize, tobacco, wheat, coffee, and cattle. There 
is timber of various kinds. Gold, silver, copper, zinc, lead and vanadium 
are the chief mineral products ; coal has been discovered. Chief production, 
1932; gold, 6,349 IS ozs., value 26,9691. 10s. ; silver, 338'68 ozs., value 
251. 12s. ; copper, 67,S87T9 tons, value 2,095,2151. ; vanadium, 676,806 
value 439,9241. ; iron ore, 711 tons, value 3561. Total value of mineral 
production 1932, 2,562,4691. Production of gold in 1933 was 2,588 ozs.; 
copper, 104,204 tons ; vanadium, 76,153 lb. ; cobalt, 260,941 lb. 

The trunk line of the Rhodesian railway system traverses Northern 
Rhode.sia from Livingstone to the Congo border. The Zambezi, Kafne, 
Cbambesi, and other rivers of Northern Rhodesia are navigable for a con- 
siderable portion of their extent. 

There are 44 post offices, 18 being money order offices. There is a tele- 
graph line alongside the railway from Livingstone to the Congo border, 
with branches from Ndola to Luanshya, Ndola to Nchanga, and from Nkana 
to Mufnlira. Other lines link up Fort Jameson with Nyasaland and 
Abercorn and Kasama with Tanganyika Territory and Nyasaland. 

Gomrnor (appointed February 19, 1934). — Sir Hubert 'Winthrop Yourvi 
K.C.M.G.. D.S.O. 

Chief Secretary. — H. C. D. C. Madcenxie-Kennedy, C. M.G. 

Books of Eeference coacerning Soutkern and Northern Rhodesia 

Aonual Reports and other puMicati*.ns of the British South Africa Company. In- 

Xonnati* n for Settlers. — Handfcook^ for Tourists and Sportsmen (latest editions). 

Correspondence regarding a proposed settleu.ent of various outstanding questions 
relating to the Brtish Sontli Africa Company’s position in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia fCiud, 1914.) London, 1923. 

Agreement between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the British S. A Co. for 
the settlement of outstanding questions relating to Southern and Northern Rhodesia 
iCmd. lOSL) London, 1923. 
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Official Tear Book of the Colony of Sonth»»m Rhodesia. Xo. 3, 1932. London, 19S1 
Northern Rhodesia Blue Books. 1924 to 1931. 

BrouJrt (A. 8. and G G ), Gnide to Sontr Africa. London. AnnnaL 
Colvzn (Ian), The Life of Jameson London, 1922. 

Darter (A.), The Pioneers of Mashonaland. London, 1914. 

Fyfe (H. Hamilton), '^outh Africa To-Day, with an Account of Modem Rhodesia. 
London, 1911. 

Gouldshury (Cullen) and Sheane. (Hubert), The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia. 
London, 1911. 

Hole (H. IL), The Making of Rhodesia. London, 1926. 

Jolhe (E. T.), The Real Rhodesia. London, 1924. 

Eeane (A. H.), Africa. VoL II., South Africa. 2ndedition.. London, 1904. — The Gold 
of Ophir. London, 1901. 

Keltic ( J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2 Ed. (Contains Bibliographical Appendix of 
works on Africa.] London, 1895. 

LueasiQ. K.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. IV. Oxford, 1897. — 
The Partition and Colonisation of Africa. London, 1922. 

MacTrdllaii (A.), Ed., East Afnea and Rhodesia. London, 1931. 

MellaAd (¥. H.), In Witchbound Africa. Lomion. 1923. 

Miekell (Sir Lewis), Life of the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. London, 1910. 

Native Races of South Africa (issued by South Africa Native Races Committee). 
London, 1901 

Rubin (T.), Geodetic Survey of South Africa. Vol. VI. North-Eastern Rhodesia. 
London, 1933. 

Smith (Rev. E. W.), and Dale (.A M-X The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. 
1920. 

Taylor (Guy A., editor). Nada: the Southern Rhodesia Native Affairs Department 
Annual, 1924. Salisbury (Rhodesia) and London. 1925, 


SWAZILAKD. 

Swaziland lies at the south-eastern corner of the Transvaal. On 
June 25, 1903, an Order in Council was issued conferring on the Governor 
of the Transvaal authority over Swaziland, and by Order in Council of 
December 1, 1906, this authority was transfeired to the High Commissioner 
for South Africa. 

The seat of the administration is at Mbabane ; altitude 3,800 feet. 

Area, 6,705 square miles. Population, census 1921 : 112,951, including 
Europeans, 2,205; natives (Bantu). 110,295; coloured, 451. Estimated 
population, 1932, 125,085, including 2,725 Europeans, 121,670 Bantu 
natives. The Government maintains 10 European schools at different centres, 
average attendance, 309 in 1932 ; and 3 native schools at Zombode, the kraal 
of the ei-Chief Regent at Lobamba, the kraal of the Queen-Mother, and at 
Matapa (the Swazi National School) respectively, average attendance, 232 
in 1932. The Government also subsidises certain native schools with an 
average attendance in 1932 of 7,325, and two schools for coloured children, 
at which the average attendance in 1932 was 55. One of the schools for 
coloured children (at Holyrood) was closed in July, 1932. 

A Special Court, having the full jurisdiction of a Superior Court, and 
Assistant Commissioners’ Courts have been established. A local Swaziland 
police force was created in 1907. Authorised strength (1932) 24 Europeans 
and 135 natives. During 1932, there were 3,862 summary convictions, and 
30 convictions in the Superior Court. JTative chiefs continue to exercise 
jurisdiction according to native law and customs in all civil matters between 
natives, subject to a final appeal to the Resident Commissioner. 


- 

192S-29 1 

' 1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

i 1932-33 

Revenue 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

. , 96,359 , 

111,091 

89,613 

1 84,907 : 

84,931 

Expenditure . 

. 1 132,031 

119,22a 

116,539 

1 113,069 : 

111,556 
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Chief items of revenue, 1932-33: Native tax, 35,2-25?.; custom?, 15,499?.; 
dog tax, 2,655?. ; licences, 6,000?. Chief items of expenditure, 1932-33: 
Police, 16,490?.; public works, 12,408?.; Veterinary, 13,928?.; medical, 
11,973?. ; education, 10,280?. ; justice, 5,9757. 

The public debt of Swaziland amounts (1932) to 55,000?. 

Gold is subject to a tax of 10 per cent, on profits ; base metals to a 
royalty of 2J per cent, on output, in addition to any rentals now payable. 

The agricultural and grazing rights of natives are safeguarded, and 
delimited. The agricultural products are cotton, tobacco, maize (the staple 
product), millet, pumpkins, ground-nuts, beans, and sweet potatoes, grown 
in insufficient quantities for local supply. Stock numbers approximately 
(1932): horses, "2,100; cattle, 319,000; native sheep and goats, 135,000. 
About 300,000 sheep are brought into Swaziland from the Transvaal each 
year for winter grazing. The territory is reported to be rich in minerals, but 
it has not yet been systematically prospected. Alluvial tin is being mined 
and shipped. In 1932 the output was 84 tons, valued at 11,497?. 

By agreement (dated June 29, 1910) with the Union of South Africa, 
Swaziland is treated for customs purposes as part of the Union and receives 
a pro rata share of the Customs dues collected. The chief exports, 193-2, 
were : .slaughter cattle, 2-3,728?. ; cassiterite tin, 11,497?. ; tobacco, 10,850?. ; 
cotton (seed), 3, 125?. 

There is daily (e.xoept Sundays) communication by Railway Motor bu?es 
between Bremersdorp, .Mbabane and Breytcn, and betw-een Piet Eetief and 
Hlatikulu, and bi-weekly services between Goedgegun and Hluti ; Bremers- 
dorp and Stegi and Goba ; Bremersdorp and Gollel. Post offices woiking in 
1932, 26. There are telegraph and telephone offices at Mbabane, Pigg’s 
Peak, Bremersdorp, Ezulwini, Hlatikulu, Dwaleni, Mahamba, Stegi, Nsoko, 
Goedgegun, Hluti and Gollel. Post Office Savings Banks deposits, 4,447?. 
during 1932 by 773 depositors. 

The currency is British and Union of South Africa coin, also coins of 
the late South African Republic, which are of similar denomination to the 
British. The Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has branches 
at Mbabane, Hlatikulu, Bremersdorp and Stegi, and the Standard Bank of 
South Africa Ltd., at Bremersdorp and Stegi. 

Resident Commissioner . — T. Ainsworth Dicl'son, C.M.G., M.C. (October 
1928). 


THE TINIOH OF SOUTH AFEICA. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Union of South Africa is constituted under the South Africa Act 
1909 (9 Edw. 7, Ch. 9), passed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom on 
September 20, 1909. Under the terms of that Act the self-governin"'Colonie 3 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony were united on May 31, 1910, in a legislative union under one 
Government under the name of the Union of South Africa, these Colonies 
becoming original provinces of the Union under the names of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State respectively. 
There is a Governor-General, and an Executive Council in charge of the 
Departments of State. ° 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the Kincr 
a Senate, and a House of Assembly. The Governor-General has power 
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to summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, either both Houses simul- 
taneously or the House of Assembly alone. There must be a session of 
Parliament every year. 

The Senate consists of forty members, eight (four being selected mainly for 
their acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the non-European 
races) being nominated by the Governor-General in Council and thirty-two 
being elected, eight for each Province. Each senator must be a British 
subject of European descent, at least 30 years of age, qualified as a voter 
in one of the provinces, and resident for five years within the Union ; an 
elected senator must be a registered owmer of property of the value of 5001. 
over any mortgage. 

The House of Assembly consists, according to the Sixth Delimitation 
Commission appointed in connection with the 1931 poxjulation census results, 
of 150 members chosen in Electoral Divisions in numbers as follows : — 
The Cape of Good Hope, 61 ; Natal, 16 ; Transvaal, 67 ; Orange Free 
State, 16. Act No. 18 of 1930 introduced female franchise and gave the 
vote to all women over 21. Act No. 41 of 1931 extended the franchise to all 
males of European, or white, extraction over the age of 21, thus removing 
the property and wage qualifications existing in the Cape and Natal Pro- 
vinces. The qualifications in respect of coloured and native (Bantu) voters 
remains unchanged. Each electoral district in each province returns one 
member, who must he a British subject of European descent, qualified as a 
registered voter, and resident five years within the Union, A House of 
Assembly continues five years from the date of its first meeting unless 
sooner dissolved. 

The House of Assembly, not the Senate, must originate money Bills, but 
may not pass a Bill for taxation or appropriation unless it has been recom- 
mended by message from the Governor-General during the Session. Restric- 
tions are placed on the amendment of money Bills by the Senate. Provision 
is made respecting disagreements between the Houses, the Royal Assent to 
Bills, and the disallowance of laws assented to by the Governor-General. 

Each member of each House must make Oath or Affirmation of 
Allegiance. A member of one House cannot be elected to the other, 
but a Minister of State may sit and speak, but not vote in the House of 
which he is not a member. To hold an office of profit under the Crown 
(with certain exceptions) is a disqualification for membership of either 
House, as are also insolvency, crime, and insanity. 

Pretoria is the seat of government of the Union, and Cape Town is the 
seat of Legislature, 

Govenwr-General and Cmnmander-in-Chief. — Earl of Clarendon, G.C.M.G. 
Appointed January, 1931 (salary £10,000 per annuml. 

The Executive Council was constituted (November, 1924) as follows : — 

The Governor-General. 

Prime Minister and Minister of External Ajfairs. — General The Hon. 

J. B. M. Hertzog (3,5007.). 

Minister of the Interior, of Public Health and, of Eduwiion. — The 
Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr (2,5007.). 

Miniiter of Mines. — The Hon. Patrick Duncan, K.C., C.M.G. (2,5007.). 

Minister of Railways and Harbours and of Defence. — The Hon. 0. Pirenc. 
(2,5007.). 

Minister of Pina'tme. — The Hon. N. C. Havenga (2,5007.). 

Minister of Ju.stice . — General The Eight Hon. J. C. Smuts, P.C., C.H., 

K. C., D.T.D. (2,5007.). 
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Minister of Labour. — Tlie Hon. A. P. J. Fourie (2,500Z.). 

Minister of Agriculture. — General The Hon J. C. G. Kemp (2,5001.). 

Minister of Lands. — Colonel The Hon. Deneys Eeitz (2,5001.). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs and of Public Works. — Senator The 
Hon. C. F. Clarkson (2.5001 ). 

Minister of Native Affairs. — The Hon. P. G. "W. Grobler (2,5001.). 

Minister without Portfolio. — The Hoii. K. Huttoford, 

Secretary to the Prime Minister and Secretary for External Affairs.— 
H. D. J. Bodenstein, LL.D. 

The result of the elections in May, 1933, wasi Xationalists, 75; South 
African Party, 61; Labour (Coalitionist), 2; Labour 2; Eoos, 2; Home 
Rule, 2 ; Independent, 6 ; total, 150. 

In each province there is an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council for five years, and a Provincial Council elected for three 
years, each council having an executive committee of four (either members or 
not of the council), the administrator presiding at its meetings. Members 
of the Provincial Council are elected on the same system as members of 
Parliament, but the restriction as to European descent does not apply. The 
number of members in each Provincial Council is as follows : — Cape of 
Good Hope, 61 ; Natal, 25 ; Transvaal, 57 ; Orange Free State, 25. The 
provincial committees and councils have authority to deal with local 
matters such as provincial finance, education (primary), charity, municipal 
institutions, local works, roads and bridges, markets, fish and game, and 
penalties for breaches of laws respecting such subjects. Other matters may 
be delegated to these Councils. All ordinances passed by a Provincial 
Council are subject to the veto of the Govemor-General-in-Council. 

There is a provincial Revenue Fund in each province. The old colonial 
capitals are the capitals of the provinces. 

The railways, pons, and harbours are managed by a Harbour and Railway 
Board, under the chairmanship of a Minister of State. The revenues there- 
from are paid into a special fund. AU other moneys received by the Union 
are paid into a Consolidated Revenue Fund, on which the interest on debts 
of the colonies forms a first charge. To the Union has been transferred the 
public property, real and personal, of the colonies. 

The English and Dutch languages are both official. The word ‘ Dutch ’ 
has now been expressly declared by Act of Parliament to include Afrikaans, 
a local variant of the language of Holland. 

High Commissioner in London. — Hon. C. te Water (appointed Sept., 1925). 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States . — 
"Vacant. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Holland. — Dr. 
H. D. van Broekhuizen. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Italy. — E. H. 
Louie. 

High Commissioner for South Africa and High Comiav’sioner for the 
United Kingdom in the Union, of South Africa.— Kiv Herbert Stanlen 
G.C.M.G. (appointed November 21, 1930). 

The High Commissioner for South Africa is responsilde for the adminis- 
tration of the territories in Ba^ntnUod, the Btchuaneland Protectorate and 
Swaziland, which are under the cegis of the Imperial Government. ' The 
administration of native affairs and affairs specially or differentially affecting 
Asiatics in the Union vests in the Govemor-General-iu-Council. ° 
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Area and Fopnlation. 

The total area of the Union is 472,347 ^ square miles divided between the 
Provinces as follows: — Cape of Good Hope, 276,966 ; ^ Natal, 35,234 ; Trans- 
vaal, 110,450 ; Orange Free State, 49,647. 

The census taken in 1904 in each of the four Colonies was the first simul- 
taneous census taken in South Africa. In 1911 the first Union census was taken. 

The following tables give the returns of population at the various censuses 
classified according to race and sex : — 


All Races 


European 


Xoc-European 


Tear 



Total 

Europeaul 

1 

Sfatee 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 . . 

5,17o.S24 

1,116,806 ' 4,0-59,018 ' 

635,117 

481,689 

2,047,118 

2.011,900 

1911 . . 

5,973'394 

1,276.2421 4,697,152! 

685,164 

591,078 

2,384,228 

2,312,924 

1918 . . 

— 

1,421,781 ! — 

728,866 

692,915 

— 

— 

1921 . , 

0,928,580 

i,5l9,4SS 1 5,409,092 i 

782,035 

737,453 

2,754,957 

2,654,135 

1926 . . 

— 

1,677.822; — f 

857,393 

819,929 

— 

— 

1931 . . 

-- 

1,828,175 j — j 

930,541 

897,034 


— 


The 1926 and 1931 population censuses were quinquennial ones o£ Europeans only, 
and were taken under the provisions of the South Africa Act for the delimitation of 
political constituencies. 


On June 30, 1933, the European population was estimated at 1,890,300 
and other races at 6,479,700. 

Of the non- European population in 1021, 4,697,813 were Bantu, 165,731 
Asiatic, and 545,648 of other races. 

The increase in the total population, 1911-21, was; Union, 15'99 per 
cent. ; Cape, 8 49 per cent. ; Natal, 19'71 per cent. : Transvaal, 23"81 
per cent. ; O. F. S., 19 "06 percent. The increase in the European population 
in the Union 1926-31 was: Cape, 5 9 per cent.; Natal, 11'6 per cent. ; 
Transvaal, 14 ‘4 per cent. ; Orange Free State, 1’2 per cent. ; and for the 
Union, 8 '9 per cent. 

Principal towns (including suburbs) in the Union classified according to 
the number of inhabitants of European race, 1921, 1926 and 1931 : — 


Town 

Province 

1921 

European 

1926 

1931 

European 

European 

1. Johannesbnrg . 

Transvaal 

151,836 

171,626 

203.298 

2. Cape Town 

Cape 

117,058 

133,453 

150,914 

3. Durban .... 

Natal . 

69,154 

72,92 ) 

86,228 

4. Pretoria .... 

Transvaal 

45,361 

54,326 

62,138 

5 Port Elizabfth 

Cape 

26MQ 

33,756 

43,924 

6. Bloemfontein . 

Orange Free State 

19,.o69 

23,120 

28,503 

7. East London . . 

Cape 

21,010 

24,286 

27,801 

8. Genniston 

Transvaal 

IS 927 

20.139 

23,956 

9. Pietermaritzburg . 

Natpl 

17,998 

19,748 

21,581 

10. Kimberley 

Cape . , 

18,468 

17,268 

18,618 

11. Benoni \ . . . 

Transvaal 

14,483 

14,899 

17.590 

12 Boksburg 

Transvaal 

12,416 

12,144 

13,977 

13. Krugersitorp . 

Transvaal 

10,599 

11,253 

13,696 


t Includes Walvis Bay (430 sq. miles), which is an inteirral part of the Cape Province, 
hut is administered under Act So. 24 of 1922 by South We.st .Africa. 
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Migration. — 1932. Gross Figures (excluding ‘Intransit,’) European; 
Arrivals, 23,956; departures, 24,864. Kon-European : Arrivals, 2,972: 
departures, 5,650. 

Vital Statistics . — The following table gives the total numbers of marriages, 
births and deaths registered in the Union for recent years for all races ; — 


i 

Year 

1 


European 



Non-European 

1 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages ' 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1927 ^ 

44,317 

16.627 

13,622 

-51,113 

45, *219 

16,972 

1928 i 

44,813 

17,642 

16,348 

52,677 

45,810 

18,131 

1929 ; 

46,219 

16,803 

17,192 ' 

54,171 

43,3‘jO 

18,069 

1930 

47,534 

17,415 

16,604 

56,277 

45,211 

18,113 

1931 

46,423 

17,145 

15,688 ! 

58,171 

49,121 

17,346 


1 Partial Registraticn only. 


Unifying Act No. 17 of 1923, which came into effect as from January 1, 
1924, abolished compulsory registration of native vital events in rural areas, 
but made registration compulsory in all urban areas throughout the Union. 

The figures for non-Europeans must therefore be regarded as merely 
recording registrations, and not the total number of actual events. 


Religion. 

Religions . — The results of the European census of 1926 as regards religions 
are as follows : — Europeans : Dutch Churches, 921.961 ; Anglicans, 311,281 ; 
Presbyteiians, 79,516; Congrc-gationalists, 9,965; Wesleyans, 105,217; 
Lutherans, 23,371; Roman Catholics, 71,227; Baptists, 17,816; Jews, 
71,816 ; others and unspecified, 36,615 ; Christian Scientists, 3,930 ; Apostolic 
Faith, Mission Church, 15.544; otherChiistian sects, 8,901 ; total, 1,676,660. 
Non-Europe.ins as at the census of 1921 Dutch Churches, 276,486 ; Anglican, 
420,059; Presbyterians, 115,897; Independents (Cougi'egationalists), 145,723 ; 
Wesleyans, 730,214; various Christian Sects, 57,190 ; Lutherans, 241,807 ; 
Roman Catholics, 82,008 ; Hindus, 109,253 ; Buddhists and Oonfucians, 
13,946 ; Mohammedans, 49,936 ; no religion, 3,062,669 ; others and unspecified, 
103,904; total, 5,409,092. 


Education. 

Under the South Africa Act, for a period of five jear.s .after the establish- 
ment of the Union and thereafter subject to decree of Parliament, control of 
edncation other than higher education was granted to the four Provincial 
Administrations. This arrangement still obtains. For practical purposes 
it has been provisionally determined that all post -matriculation instruction 
and vocational education shall be deemed to constitute Higher Education. 

Higher Education . — By legislation of 1916 three Universities with 
teaching and examining functions, were established on April 2 1913 in 
place of the University of the Cape of Good Hope, provision beinf^ made for 
the conTersion of the South African College into the University of Cape 
Town, of tiie Victoria College into the University of Stellenbosch, and of 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope into a federal University, styled 
the University of South Africa, with the remainder of the University Colleges 

’ Not enumerated in 19*26. 
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as constituent colleges, the names of which, with appropriate details, will be 
found in the table hereunder. In 1921 the University College of Johannes- 
burg was created the University of the Witwatersrand, and Potchefstroom 
University College was incorporated as a constituent college of the University 
of South Africa, In October, 1930, Transvaal University College, a con- 
stituent college of the University of South Africa, received its charter as the 
University of Pretoria. 


University or 
College 

Current 

Expen- 

diture, 

1931 

Number 
of Full 
Time 

Xaiaber of 
Lecturer •* and 
AssKtants § 

Average Number 
of Students for 
the year 1931 

Total 

Value of 

Bur- 

saries 

Pro- 

fessors 

Full 

Time 

Part 

Tune 

Full 

Time 

Fart 

Time 


Avail- 

able 


£ 

Xo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

Cape Town 

•205,230 

45 

87 

61 

1.462 

345 

1,807 

8,598 11 

Stellenbosch ® 

87,992*^ 

46 

67 


909 

115 

l,0S4t 

5,636 

Witwatersraiid^ . 

185,092 

31 

70 

101 

1.249 

437 

1,686 

8,763 

Pretoria* 

70,417 •» 

40 

36 

62 

o< 3 

437 

940 1 

1,328 

South Africa* 
Constituent 
Coheges-— 

Grev, Bloemfon- 

15,418 








tein • 

Huguenot, Well* 

*2i3,2T4 

12 

16 

9 

201 

109 

310 

1,210 

ington’ . 
Rhodes, Gra- 

12,111 

S 

S 

3 

74 

3 

" 

770 

hamstown* . 
Xatal, Pietenna* 

50,1)97 

!5 

17 


395 

30 

425 

2,596 

ritzburg • 

31,235 

15 

•.'S 

0 

359 

164 

523 

2,523 

Potchefstroom 

13,3c-3 

12 

S 

— 

216 

— 

216 

2,115 


703 029 

224 

339 

253 

5,4'28 

1,040 

7,068 

33,53) 


* founded in 1SS9 as the South African College. Incorporated m 1337 and constituted 
the University of Cape Town on April 2, 191S. 

* Founded in 1866 as the Victoria CoUege. Incorf orated in 1S81 and constituted the 
University of Stellenbosch on Apnl 2. 1918. 

* Founded in 1903 as the Transvaal Technical Institute, retamed in 1920 tlie University 
Coll'-ge of Johannesburg and constituted a University as from March 1, 1922, 

* Founded in 1908 as the Transvaal University Ctdlege and constituted a.s the Univer- 
sity of Pretoria on October 10, 1930. 

8 Constituted a University in 1918 on the dissolution of the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope (founded in 1873). 

* Founded in 1855. Incorporated 1910. 

’ Founded in 1874. Incorporated 1907. 

* Founded and incorporated 1904. 

8 Founded and incorporated 1909 

Founded in 1905. Incoruoraled 1931. 

« Does not include expenditure on the Faculty of Agriculture. 

t Includes .students m the Faculties of Agriculture and Veterinary Science. 

% Includes the Rectors or Principals. 

§ Does not include faim and library assistants. 

% Includes some honorary lecturers and a few part-time professors. 

II Includes a coutrihutiou of 1,400/. from Rhodesia. 

State and State-aided Educati(yiiy other than Higher Edii^tion, — Subject 
to final control of the Provincial Administration the central direction of 
public education in each Province is exercised by the Provincial Education 
Department. 
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Statistics of State and State-aided education other than higher educa- 
tion ; — 


1 

Number of Schools 

Number of Scholars 

Number of 
teachers i 

Expenditure * 

Y ear , 

1 

For 

European 

scholars 

For NoB' 
European 
scholars 

European 

Soil’ 

European 

1927 

4,665 * 

3.501 

336 459 

304,617 

23,121 

£ 

7,597.672 

1928 

4.924 

3,727 

342 033 

324,706 

24,484 

7,570.490 

1929 i 

4,906 

3,085 

347,989 

361,553 

25,086 

7,935,624 

1930 

4,906 

4, 0^.8 

353 942 

382,707 

25,805 

7,824,219 

1931 

4,887 

4,044 

358,021 

398,413 

25,969 

7,756,-579 


1 Until 1927, teachers in primary, intermediate and secondary schools only; from 
1928, tea* here in al! schools. 

2 Private fano schools in Natal excluded. 

* Excluding capital expenditure and loan charges. 


Justice. 

The Common Law of the Union is the Roman-Dntch Law, that is, the 
uncodified law of Holland as it was at the date of the cession of the Cape in 
1806. The Law of England as such is not recognised as authoritative, though 
by Statute the principles of English Law relating to mercantile matters, e.g., 
companies, patents, trademarks, insolvency and the like, have been intro- 
duced. In shipping, insurance, and other modern business developments 
English Law is tollowed, and it has also largely influenced oivO and criminal 
proceduie lu all other matters, family relations, property, succession, con- 
tract, &c., Roman-Dutch Law rules, English decisions being valued only so 
far as they agree therewith. The prerogatives of the Crown are, generally 
speaking, the same as in England. ^ 

The supreme Court consists of an Appellate Division with a Chief Justice 
and four Judges of Appeal. In each Province of the Union there is a Pro- 
vincial Division of the Supreme Court ; while in the Cape there are two 
Local Divi-ions, and in the Transvaal one, exercising the kme jurisdiction 
within limited areas as the Provincial Divisions. The Ju'iges hold ojfice 
duriuii good behaviour. The Circuit System is fully developed. 

Each Province is further divided into Districts with a Magistrate’s Court 
having a prescribed civil and criminal jurisdiction. From this Court there 
is an appeal to the Provincial and Local Divisions of the Supreme Court and 
thence to the Appellate Division. A distinctive feature of the Criminal 
system is that Magistrates’ convictions carrying sentences above a prescribed 
limit are subject to automatic review by a Judge. 

Persons convicted, all courts, 1931 : males, 432,653 ; females, 64.629. 


Finance. 

Prior to 1913-14 the expenditure of the four Provinces was entirely met 
from grants by the Lnion Government. Since then various Financial 
Relations Acts have been passed dehning the conditions upon which 
subsidies shall be granted to the Provinces, assigning and transferiin“ to 
revenues and limiting their powers of taxation. Act No! 46 
of 1925 ba.sts the subsidy on the attendance of pupils recc-ivinv education 
assigns ceitain re^nnes t-ollected by the Union to the Provinces and Jve’s 
ape ‘lal grsiDts to the two smaller Provinces, ® ^ " 
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Revenue and expenditure of the Union (excluding Interest on Railway 
Capital, now paid direct to the Public Debt Commissioners, and Subsidies to 
Provincial Administrations). 


. 1928-29 

1 

1929-30 ' 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 1 

' £ 

Revenue (ordinary) . { 30,501.650 

Exiienditure (ordhiary) 23,1>^0,076 

,, (loan account) j 11,183.455 

£ 1 
30.486,4.58 1 
24.414,770 : 
10,454,004 i 

£ 

28,663,005 

24,249,960 

10,815,829 

£ 

27,040,895 

22.292,931 

10,092,716 

£ 

29.380.000 
20,519,098 

10.208.000 


1 Estimates. 


The following are the estimated figures for ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture for the year 1933-34 : — 


Ordinary Revenue. 


Customs 

Excise 

Posts, Telegraphs & Telephones 

Mining 

Licences 

Stamp Duties and Fees . 
Income Tax, Super Tax, ftnd\ 
Dividend Tax . . . / 

Death Duties .... 
Native Taxes .... 
Native Pass and Compound I 
Fees ... . / 

Land Revenue, Quit Rent, i 
and Farm Taxes . . j 

Forest Revenue 
Bents of Government Property 

Interest 

Departmental Receipts . « 

Pines and Forfeitures 
Recoveries of Advances . . 

Miscellaneous .... 
Reparation Receipts . 

Gold Mines Excess Prohts Duty 
Gold Mining Leases Ownership 


7.981.000 

1.749.000 

4.125.000 

560.000 

135.000 

850.000 

7.490.000 

650.000 

850.000 

45.000 

100.000 

75.000 
160, 0*00 

2,451 000 

540.000 

200.000 

20.000 
100,000 

6,000,000 

1.900.000 


Total . . . 35,978,000 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


H.R.H. The Governor-General 
Legislature 

Prime Minister and External \ 
Atfairs . . . . / 

Native Affairs . • 

Defence .... 

Mines 

Higher Education and Child! 

Welfare . . , . / 

Treasury .... 
Public Debt 

Pensions 

High Commissioner in London 
Miscellaneous Services 
Inland Revenue . 

Audit .... 

Customs and Excise . 

Justice .... 

Superior Courts . 

Magistrates . , 

Police 

Prisons and Reformatories 
Interior .... 
Public Health . 

Mental Hospitals and Train- ! 

ing Schools . . j 

Punting and Stationery , 
Public Works . 

Agriculture 

Agriculture (Education) . 
Forestry .... 
Pests, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones .... 
Lands, Deeds, and Surveys 
Irrigation .... 
Public Service Commission 
Labour 

Commerce and Industries . 
Fa-'mers’ Special Relit-f Board 
Assistance to Farmers 


£ 

23.326 

173,982 

92,360 

357,472 

777,342 

387,889 

995,093 

36,325 
5,906,929 
3,025, 7u0 
6\949 
118,411 
152,064 
66,555 

222.755 
88,874 

225.851 

560,948 

2,380,500 

634,933 

267,728 

408,597 

528,291 

319.756 
S2S.63S 
715,365 
144,261 
188,244 

2,917,090 

295.181 

198,846 

21,359 

226,395 

83,243 

18,134 

4,855,000 


Total ordinary ‘ . . . 28,208,936 

Expenditure, loan account . 13, 003, 500 


Excluding £5,307,804 for provincial ad’ainisirations. 
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The gross Public Debt of the Union at March 31, 1932, was 263,947,0001. 
and the net debt, 243,694,0001. 

The estimated expenditure for 1933-34 on Railways is 24,320,4181. ; 
harbours, 1,298,2701. ; steamships, 97,5931. 

Defence. 

The South Africa Defence Act 1912, which became law on June 14, 
1912, as amended by the South Africa Defence Act Amendment Act of 1922, 
provides for the establishment of Defence Forces comprising : — 

1. The South African Permar^cnt Force, which consists of: — (i) The 
South African Staff Corps ; (ii) The South African Instructional Corps : 
(iii) The South African Naval Service ; (iv) The South African Field 
Artillery ; (v) The South African Permanent Garrison Artillery ; (vi) The 
South African Air Force ; (vii) The South African Service Corps ; (viii) 
The South African Medical Corps ; (ix) The South African Ordnance Corps ; 
(x) The South African Veterinary Corps ; (xi) The South African Adminis- 
trative, Pay, and Clerical Corps ; (xii) The Special Service Battalion. 

2. The Active Citizen Force ; 3. The Citizen Force Reserve ; 4. The Coast 
Garrison Force Reserve; 5. The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve ; 6. The 
National Reserve ; 7. Rifie Associations ; and 8. Cadets. 

Every citizen of European descent between the ages of 17 and 60 is liable 
to render personal service in time of war, and those between 17 and 25 are 
liable to undergo a prescribed peace training with the Active Citizen Force 
spread over a period of four consecutive years. The Act states, however, 
that only 60 per cent, of the total number liable to peace training shall 
actually undergo that training unless Parliament makes financial provision 
for the training of a greater number. 

The establishment of Rifle Associations is a marked feature of the Act ; 
citizens between the ages of 21 and 25 who are not entered for peace training 
with the Active Citizen Force are to he compelled to undergo training during 
these four years in a Rifle Association, thus ensuring that, in course of time, 
all citizens will at least know how to handle and use a rifle. 

The Union is divided into 6 military districts. To each military 
district have been allotted various units of different arms, to which the 
citizens entered for peace training in their 17th to 21st years are posted. 
The active Citizen Force is organised in 1 mounted brigade and 3 infantry 
brigades, and comprises 5 mounted reginrents, 12 battalions and 6 batteries 
of field artillery. 

Under the 1922 Act the Permanent Force is relieved of all Police duties 
in peace time for which they were liable under the Act of 1912, and becomes 
a purely mUitary force. Its strength on June 30, 1933, was 119 ofiicers and 
1,567 other ranks, which included 27 officers and 256 other ranks of the 
South African Air Force, and 8 officers and 47 other ranks of the 
South African Naval Service. The total strength of other ranks includes 
414 members of the Special Service Battalion. It has 66 landing grounds, 
of which 33 are in commission. In addition 23 officers, nursin" sisters 
and nurses, and 17 other ranks of the Active Citizen Force w^re em- 
ployed on whole-time employment. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture. —The production of wheat in recent years is shown by the 
following table : — 
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Prcdnct’on on European Fam 

a Only.i 


Native 

Year 

Cape of 1 
Good Hope j 

Natal 

[ Transvaal ^ 

Orange i 
Free State 

Union 

Reserves, 
Locations, *c. 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1,000 lbs. ; 
307,375 
462,880 ' 

407,186 i 
613,722 j 
569,250 

1,000 lbs. 
544 

546 

460 

685 

481 

1,000 lbs 1 
76,430 1 

59,2B5 
77,544 
61,412 

49,318 ; 

’ 1 

1,000 lbs. 1 
49,948 i 
114,871 I 
72,614 
146,972 
18,568 

1,000 

434,297 

637,532 

557,804 

822,791 

637,617 

1,000 lbs. 
a 

= 


^ Estimafctd production by the De^iartment of Agriculture. 
® Not avadable. 


The following table gives the production of maize : 


Production on European Farms Only,^ 

1 Native 

Year i 

(Good Hope 

Natal 

j Transvaal 

Orange 
Free State 

Union 

Reserves, 
Locations, &c. 

1 1,000 lbs. 

1927- 2S i 108,226 ' 

1928- 59 ' 137,476 I 

1929- 30 i 173,940 

1930- 31 1 131.646 ' 

1931- 32 i 163,083 ' 

■ 1,000 lbs. 
318,732 
345,936 
376,384 
223,044 
253,288 

1 1,000 lbs. 
i 1,513.617 
1,311,085 

1 1,750,681 
; 1,343,608 

1 1,373,318 

j 1,000 lbs. 
j 1,382.352 
i 1,262,863 

1 1,448,868 

I 1,054,691 
! 1,534,885 

1 

1,000 lbs. 
3,322,927 
: 3,057,SuO , 

3,758,873 1 

2,752,989 i 
3.324,579 i 

1.000 lbs. 
514,344 
680,795 
718,251 
448,753 
482,176 


^ Estimated production by the Department of Agncultui e. 


Estimated European production of other products, 1931 : barley, 
50,190,000 lbs. ; oats, 189,450,000 lbs. ; Kaffir corn, 58,000,000 lbs. ; 
potatoes, 276,000,000 lbs. ; tobacco, 13,500,000 lbs. 

In 1930 the live-stock in the Union was as follows : 10,573,869 cattle ; 
48,358,349 sheep; 7,954,403 goats ; 940,904 pigs ; 836,003 horses ; 129,854 
mules; 699,561 donkeys ; aud 31,618 ostriches. Sheep numbered 49,777,100 
in 1931, and 47,280,000 in 1932. 

The production of wool during the 1930-31 and 1931-32 seasons was 
292,978,827 lbs. and 306,439,027 lbs. resp,ectively, and of mohair in 1930, 
7,019,082 lbs. The export of ostrich feathers in 1932 was valued at 
21,7l2f. ; hides and skins at 779,0857. and wattle bark and extract at 
492,8607. In 1932, wool, scoured and greasy, 372,660,575 lbs. ; mohair, 
6,434,774 lbs. 

Cotton-growing is now undertaken by many farmers, the plant being 
found a better drought resistant than either tobacco or maize. Yield in 1931, 
9,074,093 lbs. (Grader’s figures). Sugar is also cultivated ; yield of 1930-31 
season, 393,205 tons. The area under tea for the 1930-31 and 1931-32 
seasons was 1,975 and 1,939 acres respectively, from W'hich the yield of 
green leaf tea was 2,662,398 Ihs. and 2,162, 5'61 lbs. respectively. It is 
estimated that some 15,000 acres of land suitable for tea plantations are 
available. 

On March 31, 1932, the forest reserve areas comprised 2,497,565 acres 
demarcated, aud 393,344 acres undemarcated : total, 2,890,909 acres. 

Irrigation . — Technical and financial assistance i.^ given by the State under 
the Union Irrigation Law of 1912, w’ ncourage irrigation. 
The Government expenditure on and 1931-32 was 

226,5707. and 277,3577. respectively from Loan Lnnds and 226,8197. and 
207,2267. respectively from revenue. 
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Manufactures.— The report on the industrial census in the_ Union in 
1929-30 gives the value added bv process of manufacture, &e., as 55,787,343?., 
and the value of the gross production of the industries covered at 112,178,613?. 
The total number of factories which made returns was /,730. ^ alne of 

land and buildings, 26,661.591?., machinery, plant, and tools, 40,450,066?., 
of materials used, 56,391,270/., and cost of fuel, light, and power, ;3,154,716/. 
Average number of persons employed, 218,585 (Europeans, 91,024). l\ages 
paid, 27,574,484?. The gross value of the output of the principal groups 
of industries was; food, drink, Ac., 33,061,819?.; metals, engineering, Ac., 
21,932,061?.; chemicals, Ac., 7,378,030?.; heat, light, and power, 7,489,285?.; 
building, Ac., 9,861,110?.; clothing, textiles, Ac., 5,467,744?.; books, 
printing, Ac., 5,739,644?.; leather, Ac., 3,764,626?.; stone, clay, Ac., 
3,708,733?. ; vehicles, 2,424,422?. ; furniture, Ac., 2,352,152?. 

Mining . — The table hereunder gives the total value of the principal 
minerals produced in the Union to December 31, 1932. The value of gold 
is calculated at 4-24773?. per fine ounce np to 1919, when the gold premium 
came into effect, as fi'om the 24th of July, and from 1925 onwards when the 
gold premium ceased to operate. A portion, however, of the go!d pro- 
duced during December, 1932, was sold at a premium ; this adciiioual sum 
amounted to 668,798?. and is included below. Copper, tin, antimony, 
scheelite, and silver are valued on the estiniated pure metal contained 
in shipments according to the average current prices in London. The value 
of other base minerals is calculated on average local prices. 


Glassification 

Cape of . 
Good Hope' 

Natal ' 

Transvaal - 

Orange 
Free State 

Union 


£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

Gold . 

21,047 i 

88,286 

1,191,296,828 

1,644 

1,191,408,705 

Diamonds . 

. 221,647,290 

— 

59,424,453 

32.464, 747» 

S13,536,490* 

Coal . 

2,034,740 , 

37,412,990 

47,698,034 

6,177,662 

93.323,426 

Copper 

. ■ 21,013,204 1 

389 

6,956.874 

— 

27,970,467 

Tiu . . . 

. ; 03,760 ' 

— 

6,735,936; 

— 

6,799,696 

Toial 

. 244,780.041 

37,501, 065 

1,312,112,125! 

88,644,053 

1,633,038,784 


1 ^ I 


^ This figure has been increased by 4,552,S9SZ., being the production from the Orange 
Free State during the years 18s7 to 1903, inclusive. The early records of the Orange Free 
State were destroyed by fire, but reliable figures for these years from other sources have 
now been obtained and included. 


The total value of the mineral production of the Union is given here- 
under for recent years : — 



1923 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ammonia, Suij'hato of . • 

11,064 

8,729 

3,371 

5,322 

1,563 

Asbestos .... 

399,550 

497,393 

340,795 

246,583 

116,401 

Coal 

3,672,966 

3.777,722 

3,494,350 

3,032,800 

2,733,382 

Coke .... 

97,937 

105,874 

101,547 

80,857 

58,156 

copper 

603,552 

720,887 

520,048 

387,505 

254.324 

Corundum 

12,696 

19.879 

17,635 

10,!^37 

2,621 

Diamonds 

16,677,772 

10,690,113 

8,340,719 

4,182,523 

1,679,600 

Gold . ■ . 

43,982,119 

44,228,748 

45,520,166 

46,205,858 

49,766,321* 

Iron Pyrites 

6,037 

7,679 

7,092 

5,818 

5,244 

Lead .... 

671 

794 

104 

518 

908 


» Includes gold premium on s portion of the production during December to the value 
of 668,798;. 
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192S 

1929 

1930 

1S31 

1932 



4r 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Lime 

265,415 

288,866 

296,074 

i 

1 

Magnesite 

3,161 

3,556 

4,239 

2,598 

2.707 

Osmindium 

86,921 

241,110 

87,243 

69,2oT 

63,174 

39,936 

Platinum .... 

221,6*5 

327.884 

217,807 

42,352 

Salt (including by-prcducts) . 

124,271 

135.4S3 

136,977 

i 

SUver .... 

124,0o4 

113,503 

t3.4U 

69,760 

65,839 

Soda (crude) 

30,127 

30,814 

29.414 

33,036 

31,809 

Talc 

3.903 

2,594 

2,489 

2,251 

1,911 

Tar .... 

24,258 

23,445 

£-3,122 

21,724 

8,748 

Tin .... 

269,285 

246,254 

118,200 

47,752 

63 228 

Quarries .... 

91,045 

103.876 

91,297 

82,935 

7 6,891 

Iron Ore .... 

7,486 

13,441 

19,899 

6,584 

11,811 

Chrome Ore 

35,265 

65,424 

44,129 

35,710 

34,776 

Mica 

8,422 

3,593 

1,655 

1,198 

521 

Graph’te .... 

1,670 

1,661 

1,636 

1,360 

1,566 

Beryl (Emerald) Crystals 

3,192 

16,206 

11,100 


2,932 

Total inclut'mg items not | 






named , 

66,796,058 

61,3:7,387 

59,717,552 

54,891,888 

55,030,426 


^ Not available. 


The gold output in 1932 was 11,558,532 flue ozs. ; silver, 1,120,668 fine 
ozs. ; diamonds, 798,382 metric carats; coal production 1982, 10,619,651 
tons. The gold output (Transvaal) in 1932 was 11,557,858 fine ozs. 

The following table shows the average number of persons employed on 
mines and in allied concerns in the Union in 1932 : — 


Classid cation 


Number of Persons 


Proportion of 

European 

Asiatic 

Natives and ' 

! Other 
' Coloured 

Totsl 

Total Persons 
Employed 

Gold . 

24,335 

172 

228,767 

253,274 

81*4 

Diamonds , , 

4,932 

16 

19,130 

24,078 

7*7 

Coal ‘ , 

1,354 

70S 


23,554 

7-6 

Other Miner<*Is , 

Power Supply Com- 
panies and Quar- 

610 


5,751 

6,2bl 

2-1 

lies , , 

1,090 

8 

2,698 

3,796 

1*2 

Total 

32,221 

904 

! 277,833 1 

310,963 

100-0 


* Coal and coal by-prod icts works. By-products works employed 3 white and IT 
coloured in the Transvaa', and 33 white and 320 coloured persons in Natal, 


Commerce. 


The total value of the imports and exports of the Union of South Africa, 
exclusive of specie, was as follows : — • 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Im|>crts 

Exports 

1928 

£ 

79,087,658 

£ 1 
78,078,894 

1931 

£ 

52 945,175 

£ 

64,681, f 05 

1929 

83,449,196 

87,270,792 

1932 

3-2.812,724 

69,043,481 

1930 

64,658.504 

72,931,749 

1933 

49,317,825 

73,164,359 
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The principal articles of import and export for 1931 and 1932 were — 


Imports 

1931 

1932 1 

1 

Exports 

1 

1931 \ 

1 

1932 


£ 

1 

^ 1 


£ 

£ 


2,043,095 

1,202,336 1 

Angora Hair . 

229,061 

95,451 



ii 

Bark 

064,019 

492,860 


461,700 

303, 50o 

Blasting Compounds 

7,060 

984 


753,568 

564, 9j1 

Butter 6 Substitutes 

213,105 

223,190 

Cotton Maniifactr?>. 



Coali 

496. “266 

290,727 

and Piece Goods . 

4 332,503 

2,382.236 

Diamonds 

3.573,500 

1,955,523 

Drags and C^.endcal> 

1,103,556 

980,246 

Feathers, Ostrich . 

43,969 

21,712 

Electrical Wire and 



Fish .... 

2S9,c62 

1C,S97 

Fittings 2 . 

2,205.446 

1,521 .6iS : 

Gold (in ingots) 

37,9S0,055 

47,585,828 

Food and Drink 

4,571,495 

2,672,439 ' 

Hides and Skins 

1,153,773 

779,185 


827,412 

408,828 i 

Maize 

522.526 

690,612 

Glycerine 

211,820 

110,685 1 

Maize Meal 

104,103 

290,745 

Haberdashery 

1,136,205 

730,181 I 

Meats 

•267.21S 

182,992 

Hardware & Cutlery 

2,550,293 

1.533, &2S i 

Tobacco . 

21,479 

8,580 

Hats and Caps 

40S,OOS 

277,031 1 

Wines 

110 015 

104,679 

Implements . Agr’* 


i 

Wool 

5,700,673 

6,560,576 

cultural 

515. 557 

397,476 ! 




India Rubber 






Manufacture^ • , 

Cu9,005 

497,150 




lion and Steel 

1,403,350 

875,604 




Leather Mauufac- 






tures : 31 a i n 1 y 






Boots and Singes . 

820,195 

326,040 




Machinery * . 

3,180.860 

2,473,488 




Xitiates 

147,090 

116,617 




Oils (including 






Petroleum . 

2,324,344 

1,752.440 




Printing Paper 

543,972 

403.449 




Stationery & Bocks 

1,148,541 

740,592 




Tobacco 

94.112 

73,644 




Vehicles* 

2,925,073 

1,852,717 




Wax (Paraffin and 






Steanne) 

222,030 

175,742 


I 


Wood and Timber . 

1,132,385 

577,940 




Woollen Matmfaf’- 






tures and Piece 






Goods . 

1,768,723 

986,278 




Zinc . 

64,158 

34,223 


t 



1 Excluding hunker coal, 

* Including El-ctrical Slacbinery. 

•* Includes tyres imported separately. 

* Excluding agricultural and electrical machinery, and locomotives. 

‘ Excluding tyres imported separately (included under rubber manufactures) 


Imports of .specie amounted to 110,1851. in 1932 and 69,S83Z. in 1931 
and exports to 1,021,024’. in 1932 and 7,158,7491. in 1931, ’ 

The total value of general merchandise, exclusive of specie, imported 
into British South Africa in 1931 was 52,945,175?., and in 1932, 32,672.639?., 
of which 15,118,641?. in 1932 and 23,630,081?. in 1931 came from the United 
Kingdom ; 3,647,316?. in 1932 and 6,805,894?, in 1931 from the rest of the 
British Empire ; 4,245,479?. in 1932 and 7,047,233?. in 1931 from the United 
States of America; and 10,141?. in 1932 and 2,902?. in 1931 from the 
Belgian Congo. The imports of Government stores amounted to 1 148 435? 
in 1932 and 2,599,150?. in 1931. 

The total exports excluding specie in 1932, were 67,252,500?. and 
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6o,477,654Z. in 1931 (excluding ships’ stores value 769,957L in 1932 and 
l,203,411i. in 1931), of which 48,386,8087. in 1931 and 55,481,5617. in 1932 
went to the United Kingdom, 6,523,8107. in 1931 and 3,811.6017. in 1932 
to the rest of the Empire, and 798,2567. in 1931 and 362,3367. in 1932 to 
the U.3.A. 

The following figures are from the British Board of Trade returns : — 


— 


1930 

1931 

1 1932 1 

1933' 

Imports into U.K. from 

£ 

& 

£ 

! £ 

£ 

ITnion of South Africa 

2i,303 747 

20,242,219 ' 

13,120,251 

15,440,861 

14,428,113 

Exports to tJuiou — 
British produce 

32,536,441 

26.462,342 ! 

21,856,810 ; 

18,105,420 

23.346,233 

Foreign and colonial 

1,573,008 

1,239,400 1 

1,073,265 1 

519,143 1 

614,547 


* Provisional. 


SMpping and Communications. 

Oversea shipping, 1932; entered, 1,285 vessels of 4,772,222 tons net ; 
cleared, 1,263 of 4,775,070 tons. Coastwise: entered, 3,175 vessels of 
9,545,732 tons net; cleared, 3,189 of 9,563,841 tons. 

Prior to the Union the State Railways of the several colonies were operated 
by the separate Governments. In May, 1910, the Government lines were 
merged into one system, the South African Railways, under the control 
of the Union Government. The total open mileage at the end of March, 
1933, was 13,100 (comprising Cape 5,217 miles, Orange Free State 
1,633 miles, Transvaal 3,268 miles, Natal 1,520 miles, and South West 
Africa 1,462 miles), of which 12,216 miles are 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 
884 miles 2 ft. gauge. Capital expenditure on Government Railways up 
to March, 1933, amounted to 148,265,2857. Earnings, 1932-33, 20,619,8787. ; 
working expenditure, 1932-33, 14,044,5637. (excluding depreciation) ; 

passengers, 1931-32, 72,961,870. Mileage of private line.v, 1931-32, 
411 miles (Cape 249, Natal 84, O.F.S. 4, and South West Africa 74). In 
April, 1932, a two-way passenger-carrying air service was begun between 
Croydon and Cape Town. 

At the end of 1932-33 there were in the Union 3,141 post and 2,936 
telegraph offices ; 4,465,000 telegrams of all classes were forwarded. The 
number of money orders issued during the year 1932-33 was 662,821, while 
499,654 orders were paid. 3,641,665 postal orders were issued, and 3,511,036 
paid. The cash revenue of the Department of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1932-33, was 4,124,9567. ; expenditure, 2,818,2017. The revenue figures 
include 416,1487., from the telegraph service, and 1,500,1247. from the 
telephone service. 

At the end of March, 1933, there were 36,445 miles of telegraph wire, 
and 452,450 miles of telephone wire in use; there were 107,360 telephone 
instruments and 80,757 subscribers. A station working on the ‘beam’ 
system and in direct communication with the United Kingdom was opened 
for the acceptance of public traffic on July 5, 1927. 

The number of depositors in the Government Savings Bank in the Union 
at the end of March, 1933, was 491,111, and the amount standing to their 
credit 7,361,9197. 
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Banks. 

Statistics of the banks in the Union are as follows 


Subscribed capital 
Paid-up capital .... 
Reserve fund .... 
Notes in circulation . 

Deposit and current accounts 

Coin and bullion 

Securities. Government and other 

Bills of Exchange 

Advances 


Eight Banks. 
March 31, K‘23 


17,7-24,454 
8,191,912 
6,162 531 
1,198,910 
114.401,448 
2,387,608 
39,178,078 
17.299,305 
43,031,483 


South African 
Reserve Bank,l 
March 31, 1933 

£ 

1 , 000,000 

1,000,000 

624,472 

9,990.428 

22,317,455 

11,553,278 

2,250,783 

15,250,588 

2,262.200 


1 In December, 1920, under the South African Currency and Banking Act, 1920, a 
Central Reserve Bank -was established at Pretoria, It commenced operations in June, 
19‘^1 and began to issue notes in April, 1922 Liability for the outstanding notes of the 
commercial banks was transferred to it on June 30, 1924, and amounted to 148,563L on 
March 81 1932. A branch was opened in Johannesburg on September 1, 1925, and further 
branches at Cape Town. Durban, Port Elizabeth and East London by the end of the year. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

An Act of 1922 provided for the issue of a Union Coinage with denomina- 
tions identical with those of British Coins, which remained in circulation as 
legal tender until January 15, 19.33, when they were withdrawn. A branch 
of the Royal Mint which was established at Pretoria, was taken over by the 
Government in January, 1932. 

Union of South Africa silver and bronze coins of 2s. 6d., 2s., Is., 6ci., 3d., 
Id., i<f., id. are being coined and are in circulation. Go'd coinage was in 
circulation until December 21, 1932, on which date the Union suspended 
gold payments. 

An Act (No. 22 of 1922) was passed legalizing the optional use of 
either the metric or the imperial standard weights and mea.sures, but under 
a proclamation of 1923 the cwt. has been rejdareii Vjy the ‘cental’ of 
100 lbs. The following old Dutch measures are, however, still in use ; — 
Liquid Mewnire : Leaguer = about 128 imperial gallous ; half aura = IbJ 
imperial gallons ; anker = ~i imperial gallons. Capacity : Jluid = 3 bushels. 
The customary surface measure is the Morgen, e((ual to 2T165402 acres ; 
1,000 Cape lineal feet are equal to 1,033 British imperial feet. 


Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Publications. 

The South Africa Act, 1909. 

Official Year-Book of the Union of South Africa, and of Basutoland, Bechuanalaud 
Protectorate, and Swaziland. Pretoria. Annual. 

Statistics of Production; Manufacturing Industries. Annual (but suspendfd since 
1929-sn census). 

Sta:.’stics of Production : Census of Agriculture, Annual (In.r suspended since 1929-SO 
c-’nsms). 

Reports of Select Commiitees, Commissions, &c.. since 1910: classified according to 
subject. 

Annual Statement of Trade and Shipping of the Union of South Africa. 

Report to the Board of Trade on Economic Conditions in South Africa. Annual 
London. 

Trade Report of the Union. Quarterly. 

The Selborne Memorandum on the Union of S. Africa. London, 1925. 
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2. Non-Official Pcblioationb. 


Map of South and Central Africa, showing Railways and Imperial Air Route from 
Uganda southwards. South Ajrlca, June 26, 1931. 

Ajrtcaa World. Annual, 1932. 

Agar-Eamilto/i (J. A. J ), The Native Policy of the Voortrekkers. Cape Town, 1928. — 
South Africa (Modern States Senes;. London, 193L 

Arndt (JS,. H. D.), Banking and Currency Development in South Africa (1632-1927). 
Gape Town, 1928. 

Barnes (L.), Caliban in Africa. London, 1930. 

Bleek (D. J.), The Naron — A Bushman Tribe of the Central Kalahari. Cambridge, 
192S. 

Bosman (A. M ), Cattle Fanning in South Africa. Joha’ nesnurg, 1932. 

Botha (G.), The Public Archives in South Afiiea (1652-1910). Cape Town, 1928. 

Brown (A. S.) and Brown (G. G.), Editors. Tne Guide to South and East Africa. 
Annual. London. 


Caton-Tkompson (G.), The Zimbabwe Culture, London, 1931. 

Clough (O ). Editor. 193L Report upon the Affairs of the Various Countries under the 
Crown in the Contineut o-i Arnca. Y.«l. III. London, 1932. 

Cook (P. A. W.), Social Organisation and Ceremonial Institutions of the Bomvana. 
Cape Town, 1931. 

Uorj^ (Sir G. E.), The Rise of South Africa. 5 vols. London, 1930. 

Be Kiewiet (G. W.), British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, 1848-72, 
Imperial Studies No. 3. Royal Empire S«icieiy. London, 1929. 

DeKock{Vir. II. H.), Analysis of the Finances of tlie Umon. Cape Town, 1922. — State 
Ownership in South Africa. Cape Town, 1923. — ^The Functions and Operations in Central 
Banks wiih Special Reterence to the S-*uth African Reserve Bank. Cape Town, 1930. 

Bornan (S. S.), Pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari. London, 1925. 

Eyheri{Q. W.), Select constitutional documents, Ulustraiing South African History, 
1795-1910. London, 191S, 

Frankel (S. H ), The Railway Policy of South Africa. Johannesburg, 1928. 

Gerdener (Dr. G. B, A ), Boustovrwe vir die Geskiedenis van die Nederduits-Gere- 
formeerde Eeik in die Trantgariep. Cape Town, 19J0. 

Goodjdlow (D, M.), A Modern Boon-miio History of South Africa. London. 1931. 

Baku (C. H. L ), Ttie .Native Tribes of South-West Africa. Cape Town. 1926. 

Hanies {G. L.i, The Law and Customs of the Bapedi and Cognate Tribes of the 
Transvaal, Johannesburg, 1929. — The Sacred Baboons of Lomondo. Jonannesburg, 1929. 

Eofmfyr (^Z. H.), South Africa (Mod^-ru World Serie-t). London, 1931. 

HolubiE.), Ethiiologisehe Forschungen in Siidafrika. Vienna, 1932. 

.Huar/f 2 / (Julian), Afri-’a View. London, 1931. 

Iinpey {S. P.), Origin of the Bushmen and the Rock Paintings of South Africa. Cape 
Town, 1926. 


Kirk (J.), The Economic Aspect of Native Segregation in South Africa. 
1932. 


Cape Town, 


Lansdown (A. V.), Outline of South Afiican Cnn.inal Law. Cape Town, 1931. 

Leppan (H. D.), The Agricnltural Oeveiopment of Arid and Semi-Arid Regions with 
Special Relerence to South Afiica. Johanne.‘-burg, 1931. 

Martens (O.) and Karstadt (O.), Editor.s. The Atrica Haiidbouk and Txaveller’s Guide. 
London, 1932. 

Mendelssohn (3.), Bibliographyof Books rriating to South Africa. London. 

Metroicich (F. C.), The Development of Higher Education in South Africa (1873-1927). 
Cape Town, 1929. 

Karath (R.), Die Union von SUd Afrika und Ihre BevSlkerung. Leipzig, 1930. 

Nathan (M.), Thf South African Coinmonwesdth. London, 1919 -^outh Africa from 
Within, London, 1926. — Empire Government. London, 1928. — ^The Law of Damages in 
South Africa. Johanne.^burg, 1930 

0ber^iiiaiey{H.,) and Kuhn (H.), Busliir.en Art : Rock Painting of S.W.A. London, 1930, 
Pettman (0.). South Afnca : Place Names. Past ami Present Queenstown, 1932. 
Rogers (H.), Native Administration in the Union of South Africa. Johannesburg, 


Schapera (I.), The Khoisan Peoples of South Afr.ca, Bushmen and Hottentots. 
Lonnou, 1930. 

Schoeman (P. J.), Volkekundu'e Navorsing onderdie Swazis. Cape Town, 1931. 
Sutherland (A. C.), Tf e Gold Re>4o»»roe« of the World. Pietoria, 1932 
Smuts (J. C.), Afnca and Some World Problems. London, 1931. 

Soga (I. H.), The South-Eastern Bantu: Abc-Nguui, Abe-Mbo, Ama-Lala. Johan- 
nesburg, 1930. 

Stayt (H. A.), The Bavenda. London, 1931 

^ Walker (E. A.), Historical Atlas of South Africa, London, 1922, — A History of South 
Africa. London, 1927. 
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Whitfidd (G. M. B.)i South African Native Law. Cape Town, 1932. 

Trof#/oZd (W. B.), The Union of South Africa. London, 1912.— Lord Milner's Work in 
South Africa, 1897-1902. London (new edition), 1913. — The Reconstruction of the New 
Colonies under Lord Milner, 1902-1905. 2 vols. London, 1913. 


PSOVINCE OE THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Constitution and Government. — The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was originally founded by the Dutch in the year 1652. Britain took 
possession of it in 1795 hut evacuated it in 1803. A British force again took 
possession in 1806 and the Colony has remained a British Possession since 
that date. It was formally ceded to Great Britain by the Convention of 
London, August 13, 1814. Letters Patent issued in 1850 declared that 
in the Colony there should be a Parliament which should consist of the 
Governor, a Legislative CouucU, and a House of Assembly. On the 31st 
May, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union of South Africa, thereafter 
forming an original province of the Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the Provincial Administration. 

Administrator.— Hon. J. H. Conradie. Appointed 1929. (Salary 
2,500i.} 

The Province is divided into 125 magisterial districts, and the Province 
proper, including Bechnanaland, but exclusive of the Transkeian territories, 
into 90 divisions. Each division has a Council of at least 6 members 
(14 in the Cape Division) elected triennially by the owners or occupiers of 
immovable property. The duties devolving upon Divisional Councils 
include the construction and maintenance of roads and bridges, control of 
outspans, trekpaths and public servitudes, destruction of noxious weeds, and 
preservation ot public health. 

There are 128 Municipalities, each governed by a Mayor or Chairman 
and Councillors, a certain number of whom are elected annually by the 
ratepayers. There are also 70 Village Management Boards. 

Area and Population.— The following table gives the population of 
the Cape of Good Hope at each census : — 


Census 

Year 


All Races 


European 

Coloured 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Female.s 

1S65 

496,351 

2^5,760 

240,621 

95,410 

86.182 

160,350 

154 439 

1 S i D 

720,984 

369,823 

351,356 

123,910 

112,873 

245,718 


1S91 . 

1,527,224 

767,327 

759,897 

195.956 

181.031 

671,371 


1904 . 

2,409,804 

1,218.940 

1,190,864 

318.544 

261,197 

900!3fi6 


1911 

2.564,965 

1,255,671 

1,309,294 

301.268 

281,109 

954,403 

l,028;i85 

1913 

— 

— 

— 

311,312 

307,513 


1921 . 

2,732,719 

1.343,589 

1,434,130 

329,394 

321,215 

1, 019, 195 

1,112,915 

1923 

— 

— 

— 

357,583 

348,554 



1931 


~ 


377,621 

370,834 

— 

- 


The following table gives the area and population 
native Territories in 1921, 1926 and 1931 ; — 


of the Province and 
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- 

i Area iu 
' Sq, Miles 

1921 

192d 

1 1931 

European 

European 

1 European 

Colony Proper . 

. 260,185 ' 

635,651 

690,079 

i 730,851 

East Griq^ualand . 

6,602 ; 

6,245 

7,065 

i 7,643 

Temhuland 

3,339 i 

4,627 

4,693 

1 5,356 

Transkei 

2,504 

2,292 

2.477 

2,521 

Pondolaud . 

3,906 ; 

1,512 

1,823 

2,084 

Total Province 

. ‘ 276,536 

650,327 

706,137 

i 748,455 


Of the non-European population in 1921, 7,696 were Asiatics, 1,610,162 
were Bantu, and 434,252 were of mixed and other races. The great majority 
are engaged in agricultural or domestic employments. 

Chief Towns : The census figures for the European population in 1931 
are: — Cape Town, 150,914.; Kimberley, 18,618; Port Elizabeth, 43,924; 
Graham’s Town, 7,602; Paarl, 7,809; Eng William’s Town, 6,553 ; East 
London, 27,801 ; Graalf-Eeinet, 4,447 ; Worcester, 4,782 ;Uitenhage, 9,350 ; 
Oudtshoorn 5,650. 

Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


Tear 


European 


Non-European i 

] Births 

Deaths 

Man iages 

Births Deaths 

Marriages 

1929 


! 7,315 

i 6,569 

39,426 25,637 


1980 

1 19,468 

7,416 

1 6,529 

40,609 1 26,142 


1931 

i 19,180 

7, *282 

6,035 

42,076 28,266 



r Partial registration. 


Helig^ion- — lu 1926 (Europeans only) there were 678,309 Christians — 
410,227 members of Dutch Churches, 132,703 Anglicans, 25,539 Presby- 
terians, 4,494 Congregationalists, 42,043 Methodists, 10,781 Lutherans, 
28,023 Roman Catholics, 10,149 Baptists, and 14,350 other Christian sects. 
Jews 23,984, others 3,844. 

Education . — Local school administration is conducted by school boards 
and school committees, the unit of administration being the school district. 
There are now (1933) 111 such districts, each under the control of a school 
board, a portion of the members being elected by the ratepayers and a 
portion nominated partly by the Provincial Administration and partly by 
the local authorities. Education is compulsory for children of European 
jiarentage. Grants in support of education are provided from Provincial 
Council revenues, education up to the age of fifteen being free. 

Provincial expenditure in 1931-32 on education (excluding Higher 
Education, which is under control of the Central Government) amounted 
to 2,713,8327. on European, and 751,0447. on non-European education. 

In 1932 there were 2,365 public and 32 aided private schools for 
European scholars, and in addition 9 Institutions for the training of 
teachers. There were 149,269 European pupils, mostly under School 
Boards, and a total of 6,536 teachers. There were 2,386 public and aided 
private schools for non- European scholars, of which 16 were industrial 
schools and 21 training institutions for teachers. Altogether, there were 
5,656 teachers in non-European schools, and a total of 222,422 pupils, 
mostly under churches and missionary bodies. 
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Pauperism. — There is no organised system of poor-law relief, but in 
1931-32, 29,365Z. was distributed in such relief. 

An Old Age Pension Act was passed in 1928, and came into force on 
January 1, 1929. The Act provides for an amount of 30Z. per annum being 
paid to indigenous European persons who reach the age of 65, and 18Z. per 
annum to persons of mixed or coloured race — but not Bantus. Up to 
November 1, 1932, awards had been made to 30,249 Europeans, and 14,554 
coloured persons. 


PinaUCC. — since the coming into effect of the Union there is only one tnancial 
statement for the four provinees together. Particulars are given above under the Union. 
Since the passing of the P.naneial Relations Act, 1913, the Piovincul revenue consists 
of certain revenues assigned to the Province and an amount voted by Parliament by way 
of subsidy. The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure tor five 
years : — 



: 1928-29 , 1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Revenue 

Provincial . . , 

Union Subsidy 

! £ i £ 

. , 1,803,861 ,1.956,191 
. I 2.410,506*. 2, 535, 262 1 

£ 

1,787,282 

2,681,4021 

£ 

1,S49,7"*1 

2,646,001* 

£ 

1.988,102 

•2.631,592 

Total Revenue 

. ; 4,214,367 i 4,491,453 

4,465,6^4 

4.495.75*2 

4.610,694 

Total Ordinary Expendicure 

. ! 4,231,045 4,337,581 

4,678,300 

4,750.978 

4,550,167 


1 Includes 325,2001. for 1923-29, 345,lSlf for 1929-30, 345,6SI(. for 1930-31, 346,0001, for 
1931-S2, and336,9'16 in 1932-33 in resf'cct of a Special Grant from the Union Government 
for Native Education. The figures also include d.OOW. for 1923-29, 6(i,4C«. for 1929-30 
168,000(. for 1930-31, 79,.537f. lor 1931-82 m ri-s|.e'’t of a Special Grant from the Union 
Government for Roads. The Road Grant in 1932-33 was nil. 


Ordinary Expenditure 1932-33 General Admini.stTation, 361,9392. ; 
Education, 3,406,2662.; Hospitals and Poor Relief. 319,8172.; Roads’ 
Bridges, Works, 462,0952. Capital Expenditure 1932-33, 144,0072! ’ 

Commerce.— Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 


StRtisticRl Rnd other Books of Reference concerning^ the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

1. Official Publications. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonics and other Possessions of the United Kir.o 
dom. Annual. London. ^ 


2. Non.Official Publications. 


Beyers (C.), Die Ka-ipse Patr.otte (1779-1791). Cape Town, 1930. 

Botha (G.), Social Life in Cape Colony in the IStli Century. Cane Town lO-’T 
Brown (A S. and G. G.), Guide to South and East Africa. Annual London 
leibrandt (H. C. V^.), Mels of the Archives of the Cape of Good Hope 1895-1703 

1716-1806. 6vo1a Cape Town, 1896-1909. —ope, 1095 liOS, 

Levyns(.il R.), A Guide to the Flora of the Cape Peninsula Cane Town iq-m 
ifenCd (O. F.), Description of th- Cape. Part I. 1921. Part II 19-15 CanrTown 
Mossoj) (E. E.), Old Cape Highways. Cape Town, 1907 ' Town. 

1910“*“’“ Hislory, Commerce, Industries, and Resources. London, 


(G. W.), The Native Races of South Africa. London 1905 
Trotter (A. F.), Old Cape Colony, 1652-1806. London, 102s. 
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PROVINCE OF NATAL. 

Constitution and Government. — Natal was annexed to Cape Colony 
in 1844, placed under separate government in 1845, and under charter of 
July 15, 1856, erected into a separate Colony. By this charter partially 
representative institutions were established, and, under a Natal Act of 1893, 
assented to by Order in Council, June 26, 189-3, the Colony obtained respon- 
sible government. The province of Zululand was annexed to Natal on 
December 30, 1897. The districts of Vryheid, Uti-eeht and part of 
Wakkerstroom, formerly belonging to the Transvaal, were annexed in 
January, 1903. On May 31, 1910, the Colony was merged in the Union 
of South Africa, becoming an original province of the Union. 

The seat of provincial government in Natal is Pietermaritzburg. 

Administrator . — The Hon. H. Gordon Watson (Jan. 1928) (2,000f.). 

Area and Population. — The Province (including Zululand, 10,427 
square miles) has an area of 35,284 square miles, with a seaboard of about 
360 miles. The climate is sub-tropical on the coast and somewhat colder 
inland. It is well suited to Europeans. The Province is divided into 
41 Magisterial Districts. 

The European population has more than trebled since 1879. The returns 
of the total population at the last six censuses were : — 


Census < 
Year 

All Races 


Euroi"*aa 

Colo 

;red 

Total 

Males 

Fetrisies 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 . . 

1,103,754 

560,031 

558 123 

56,7,58 

40,351 

443,373 

517,772 

1911 . . 

1,194,043 

564,648 

j 629,395 

52,495 

45.019 

512,153 . 

583,776 

1918 . 




, 

02,745 

69,1«,0 



— 

1921 . . 

1,429,303 

707,000 

' 721,793 

70,47/ 

06.301 

037,123 

65.5,437 

1926 . 


_ 



81,170 

77,746 



— 

1931 . . 

— 

— 

— 

90,105 

87,219 

— 

— 


The figures for 1904 and 1911 include the districts of Tryheid, Utrecht, 
PaulpietersOurg, Ngotshe, and Babanango. 

Population of Durban according to the census of 1921 ; European 58,085, 
other 93,557, total 151,642; and of Pietermaritzburg: European 17,998, 
colonred 18,025, total 33,023. The European population of Durban in 1918 
was 48,413, and of Pietermaritzburg, 18,525. The census figures for the 
European population of Durban in 19-31 are 86,228, and of Pittermaiitzbarg, 
21,581. 

Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


Y'ear 


European 


Xon-Eoropeau * 

Eu tllH 

‘ Deaths 

1 Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

1 Mariiages 

1929 

' 3,650 

' 1,172 

1,561 

7,995 

4,516 

! 3,C02 

1930 

1 3,043 

1,058 

1,454 1 

8,417 

i 4,989 

i 3,000 

1931 

3,''>3S 

l,0o5 

1,448 j 

S.OSO 

5,574 

! 2,S4i 


^ Paitial registration. 


Education . — With the exception of Higher, Technical and Vocational 
Education which is under the control of the Union Government, Education 
comes under the Provincial Administration. In 1932 there were, for children 
of European extraction, 162 schools giving primary, 27 giving beyond 
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primary education, in all 189 schools, which were supported either entirely 
or partially by (iovernment funds. In addition there were 1 training 
school for teachers, and 282 farm schools. For non-Earopean children, there 
were 667 native schools ; 85 Asiatic schools and 23 other coloured schools. 
State and State-aided. The average enrolment of European pupils in 
Government and inspected schools was 27,928 for 1932 ; the average daily 
attendance 94 per cent, of that number. The number of native, Asiatic, 
and coloured children receiving instruction in 1932 amounted to 71,053. 
A sum of 191,812Z. was spent on native, Asiatic and coloured education, 
during the year 1932 out of public funds ; the corresponding figure in 
respect of European education was 539,2491. It is estimated that only a 
very small percentage of European children are receiving no education. 

Finance. — For financial arrangements, see p. 254 The following 
figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years: — 



1928-29 

1 1929-30 I 

1930-31 

■ 1931-32 

1 1932-33 

Revenue : — 

Provincial 

Union Subsidy .... 

£ i 

738,273 1 
560,891 ‘ j 

j 

1 ^ * 

762,113 

1 593,095* 

£. 

758,076 

609,195* 

£ 

776,726 

627,742* 

£ 

1 683,746 

1 651,789 

Total Revenue .... 

1,299,164 I 

, 1,355,208 :i, 367, 271 

1,404,465 

,1,335,533 

Total Ordinary Eipeuditure . 

;1. 256, OSS 

1,420,346 ll, 405, 238 

1,417,016 

1,384,791 


‘ Indiidi's 94 .O 1 . 2 /. for 192.S-2t>, llO.OOOf. for 1920-30, IIO.OISI. for 1930-31, 107, 324(. for 
1931-32, and 104,002(. for 1932-33 m respect of a Special Grant from lire Union Government 
for Native Education. 


Ordinary expenditure, 1932-33: general administration, 51,0951. ; educa- 
tion, 727,4281. ; hospitals and poor relief, 216,2511.; roads, bridges, works, 
183,5811., miscellaneous, 11,0501. The capital expenditure in 1932-33 was 
145,8621.; non-redeemable capital, 41,9351. 

Production and Industry.— On the Coast and in Zululand there 
are vast plantations of sugar (output, 1930-31, 393,205 tons) and tea, 
while cereals of all kinds (especially maize), fruits, vegetables, the Acacia 
molissirna, the bark of which is so much used for tanning purposes, and 
other crops are produced. 

The Province is rich in mineral wealth, particularly coal. Other 
minerals are asbestos, copper ore, fireclay, gold, graphite, gypsum, iron 
ore, lead and silver me, limestone and marble, manganese ore mica 
molybdenum ore, nickel ore, nitre, oil shale, and tin ore. For figures of 
mineral production, see p. 246. 

A Whaling Industry was commenced at Durban in 1908. It is remilated 
by the Provincial Government, as indiscriminate slaughter was drivfnw the 
whales away from the South African waters. " 

Commerce.— Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Statistical Abstract for the several colonial and other possessions of the United 
Kingdom* Ajinual. London. wmucu 

Bryant (A. T.), Olden Times in Zululand and Natal. London 1929 
CuZZinjtPort^'* Natal Almanac. Annual. Durban. ’ 

Ingram (J. F.), Natalia : History of Natal and Zululand. London, 1897. 
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(n. \ ■n^v« ''.497-1845. London, 19S2. 

., ■ 900. 

» h • - 6th ed. London, 1900. 

- ■ ^ , . 1906. London, 1913. 

Tatlow\A. H.)> Natal Province: Descriptive Guide and Official Handbook. Durban 
and London. Annual, 


PROVINCE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

Constitution and Government. — The territory was colonised by 
Boers from Cape Colony in 1836-37. In 1852 the independence of the 
Transvaal Government was recognised hy Great Britain, but in 1877, in 
consequence of financial difficulties and troubles with the natives, and 
in accordance with representations and petitions from the Boers, the 
territory was annexed by the British Government. In 1880 the Boers 
rebelled, and in 1881 a Convention was signed restoring self-government, but 
with conditions, reservations, and limitations, and subject to the suzerainty 
of the British Crown. This arrangement was modified by a Convention 
in 1884, in which the name of the South African Kepublie was given 
to the Transvaal State ; but the control over external affairs, other than 
engagements with the Orange Free State, was reserved to the Crown. The 
discovery of gold and the conditions which followed this discovery occasioned 
difficulties finally resulting in war. This led to the annexation of both States 
to the British Crown, the one on September 1, 1900, under the name of 
The Transvaal, and the other (May 24) as the Orange River Colony. 
Hostilities continued till May 31, 1902. St.^tesmam’s Year-Book for 
1906, under The Transvaal.'\ 

The administration was thereafter carried on under a Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Executive and a Legislative Council. 
On December 6, 1906, Letters Patent were issued providing for a Constitution 
of responsible Government in the Colony. The Colony was merged in the 
Union of South Africa on May 31, 1910, as an original Province of the Union. 

The seat of protdneial government for the Transvaal is at Pretoria. 

Ad/tninistrator . — The Hon. J. S. Suiil. Appointed November 2, 1928 
(salary, 2,5007). 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 110,450 square 
miles, divided into 39 districts. The following table shows the population 
at each of the last six censuses : — 


Census Year 


All Baces 


Euro 

Males 

1 

pean 

Coloured 

Total 

1 

Males 

Females 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 

1.269,951 

702,-569 : 

567,382 , 

178,244 

119,033 

524,325 

448,349 

1911 

1 686,212 

971,555 

TU.657 , 

2?6,913 

183,649 

734,042 

531,008 

1918 

— 



_ \ 

260,840 

238,507 

— 

— 

1921 

2,087,636 

1,159,430 

928,206 1 

2S4,3SS 

259,097 

875,042 

669,109 

1926 

— 

— 



313,773 

294,849 

— 

— 

1931 


— 

— 

357,470 

338,493 

““ 



The largest towns had in 1931 a European population as follows : — 
Johannesburg, 203,298 ; Pretoria, 62, 138: Germiston, 23,956 ; Benoni,17,590 ; 
Krugersdorp, 13,696 ; Boksburg, 13,977 ; Brakpan, 11,236 ; Potohefstroom, 
9,909 ; and Roodepoort-Maraisburg, 8,139. 

K 
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Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


Year 

European 1 

; Non-European l 

Births 

Deaths 

ilamagth ] 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1929 

\ 8,-:27 \ 

6,389 

7,107 

■■ 

10.S49 1 

3,415 

1930 


6-667 

6,912 


11,630 

3,367 

1931 

18,730 

6,4S9 

6,647 

■■ 

12,238 

3,524 


^ Piitul Regisliatioe. 


Religion. — Statistics for the Transvaal (Census 1926, Europeans only) : — 


Churches, &c. 

Eurup'^ans 

Chinches, &o. 

Euroi eans 

Dutch Churches . 

322, css 

Apo^^ulic Faith Mis.-ion Chd.rch 

9,742 

Anglican .... 

103,-Jc2 

Other Christian. , 

22,815 

Pre.sbvterian. 

32,938 

Jews 

8S,-02 

Methodist .... 

38,603 

Hmd-is andotheraon-ChristiaDS 

2,359 

Roman Catholic . 

28,142 

Other Religions and Sects 

3,506 

Lutheran .... 

6,165 




Education. — All education except that of a university and of a voca- 
tional type is under the proviucial authority. The Province has been divided 
for the purposes of local control aiid management into thirty-three school 
districts. Instruction in Government Schools, both primary and secondary, 
is free. 

The following stati.sticsof education are for the year ending Dec. 31, 1931 : 
1,181 primary schools with 122,433 pupils : 41 beyond primary schools, with 
an enrolment of 12,461 pupils; 636 S’-ate and State-aided schools for coloured, 
native and Indian children, with T3,00;-f pupils. There are four training 
institutions for Euiopean teaclier-s, witii 804 --tudents ; and live for coloured 
and native teachers, with 576 students. During the year 1931, 3,029,990(. 
was expended for educational purposes. 

The medium of instruction up to the fourth standard is the home 
language (English or Afrikaans) of the pupil, but parents may request that 
the other language be gradually introduced a.- a second medium. Above the 
fourtlv standard both languages may be used at the parents’ option or as 
occasion allows. 

Finance. — I'or financial arrangements, sec p. 254. 


The following figures shorv the provincial revenue and expenditure for 
five years : — 



' 1923-29 ' 1*^29-30 

1930-31 

' 1931-32 ' 1932-33 

i 

Revenue : — 

Provinnal .... 

Union Subsidy 

' £ ■ £. 

. : 2,004,384 2.tt07,128 
. ■ 1, 959,355*' 2 005,497^ 

£ 

1,S9'>,541 

2,v76,392* 

i £ . £ 

' 1,050,377 2,024,344 
, 2,058. 571*' 1,929,237 

Total Revenue 

. ' 4053,739 ■4,012,625 

3,975,933 

^ 4,014,948 ! 3,953,581 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

. , 4,103,962 4,120,355 

3,984.335 

1 3,973.900 I 3,828,028 


1 Includes 80,6001. for 1928-29, 92,2181. for 1929-30, 100,1081. for 1920 31, 103,6381. for 
1931-32 and 94,69-i. for 1932-33 in respect of a Special Grant from the Cnion Government 
for Native Education. 
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Ordinary Eipenditure, 1932-33 : General administration, 76,8621. ; 
education, 2,681,2271.; hospitals a'. d poor relief, 408,3121.; roads, bridges, 
works, 331,2451. The capital expenditure in 1932-33 was 138,6991. 

The Provincial Revenue is ma nly derived from Licences, Native Pass 
Fees, Poll Tax, Transfer Duty and Companies’ Tax. 

Production and Industry. — The Province is in the main a stock- 
raising country, though there are considerable areas well adapted for agri- 
culture, including the growing of tropical crops. 

The live-stock numbered, in 1930, 3,158,573 cattle; 5,648,486 sheep; 
906,852 goats. 

Por mineral production, see p. 246. The Province has iron and 
brass foundries and engineering works, grain-mills, breweries, brick, tile, 
and pottery works, tobacco, s 'ap. an.l candle factories, coach and wagon 
works, ka. The Transvaal gold output in 1931 was 10,877,708 ozs. valued 
at 46,205,5661. , and in 1932, 11,557,858 ozs. valued at 49,094.6611., exclusive 
of gold premium of 663,7981. obtained on a portion of the December, 1932, 
production. The gold output in 1933 was 11,017,495 ozs. 

Comuieree. — Since the coming into erfect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Papers, Corresponoenae. ic., relating to the Transvaal from 1852 to 1903. London. 

Historj of the War in South Africa 1599-1902. Cou. piled by direction of H.M. 
Government. 2 vois. London. 1907. 

The War in South Africa. Prepared in the Hustoricsl Section of the Great General 
Staff, Berlin. Trans, bv Col. H. Dn Cane. London. 1905. 

AmeryCL. S.). (Editor), ‘The Tunes’ Historj o‘ the War in South Atr.ca. 1S99-1902. 
London, 1909. 

Botha (P. M.), From Boer to Boer and En,;lishu;an. [English Translation from the 
Dutch.] London. 1900. 

Cloete (H.), History of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of the South African 
Republics. London, 1899. 

ColquhowiiA.- R.', The Africander Lai-d London, 1906. 

Haf i‘t€3 (C. L.) The Laiv and Customs of the Bapedi and Cognate Tribes of the Trans- 
vaal. Johannesburg. 19/9. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa, Vol. Ti. : South Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1908. 

Kruger (P), Memoirs of Pa. :I Kruger Told by Himself. 2 vols. London, 1902 

LeydsCW. J.), The First Annexation oi the Transvaal. London, 1906 — The Transvaal 
Surrounded. London, 1919. 

Mackenzie(W. D ), South A‘'ri ‘a : ILs ilistorv. Heroes, and Wars. London, 1900. 

Willoughby (W. G.), Native Lrie on the Transvaal Boruer. London, 1900. 

Wiliuot (Hon. A.), History of South Afr-ca. : onJoo, 1901. 


PROVINCE OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

The Orange River was first crossed by Europeans about the mhldle of 
the 18th century. Between 1810 ind 1820, settlements were made in the 
southern jiarts of the Orange Free State, and the Great Trek greatly augmented 
the number of settlers during and after 1836. In 1848, Sir Hany Smith 
proclaimed the whole territory between the Orange and Vaal Rivers a.s a 
British Possession and establisheil what was called the Orange River 
Sovereignty. Great dissatisfaction was caused by this step, as well as by 
the native policy of the British Government. In 1854, by the Convention 
of Bloemfontein, British Sovereignty was withdrawn and the independence 
of the country was recogni-ed. 

During the first five years of its existence the Orange Free State was much 
harassed by incessant raids by, and lighting with, the Basutos. These 
were at length conquered. The British Government then stepped in and 
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arranged matters much to the dissatisfaction of the conquering party. By 
the treaty of Aliwal North, only a part of the territory of the Basutos was 
incorporated in the Orange Free State. 

On account of the Treaty between the Orange Free State and South 
African Republic, the former State took a prominent part in the South 
African War (1899-1902), and was annexed on May 28, 1900, as the Orange 
River Colony. After peace was declared Crown Colony Government was 
established and continued until 1907, when responsible government was 
introduced. On May 31, 1910, the Orange River Colony was merged in the 
Union of South Africa as the Province of the Orange Free State. 

The seat of provincial government is at Bloemfontein. 

Administrator . — The Hon. C. T. JVilcoclcs (salary, 2,0001.). 

There are municipalities at Bloemfontein and other centres, 61 in all ; 
local authorities have, so far as possible, the usual local administrative powers. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 49,647 square 
miles ; it is divided into 31 districts. The census population has varied as 
follows : — 


Censns 

Year 


All Races 


European 

Golo 

iired 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1904 . 

387,315 

210,095 

177.220 

31,571 

61,108 

128,524 

116,112 

1911 . 

528,174 

277,518 

250,650 

94,4i8 

80,701 

183,030 

169,955 

1918 . 

— 


— 

93,969 

87,709 



__ 

1921 . 

628,527 

321,373 

207,454 

97,776 

90 780 

223,597 

216,674 

1926 . 

— 

— 

— 

104.392 

98,593 




1931 . 



— 

104,735 

100,589 

— 

— 


The capital, Bloemfontein, had, in 1921, 19,367 white inhabitants, and 
19,667 natives and other coloured persons; total, 39,034. The 1931 
Census figures for the European population are 28,503. 

Vital statistics are shown as follows : — 


European , Xon-European t 


lear 

' BirtlLS 

Dea-.Ls 

1 ] 
Marriages j Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1929 ; 5,334 i 

1930 5,317 

1931 ; 4,975 

1.627 

i;674 

1,709 

1,955 1 1,374 

1,709 ' 1,648 

1,55S 1 1,852 

2.3SS 

2,450 

3, 013 

2,032 

1.094 

1,717 


r Partial registration. 


Religion. — The census of 1926 (Europeans only) gave the following 
results : Dutch Churche.s, 163,504 ; Anglican Churches, 13,235 ; Presby- 
terians, 3,945 : Methodists, 7,478 ; Lutherans, 893 ; Roman Catholics 2,516 • 
Apostolic Faith Mission Church, 1,889 ; Jews, 5,753 ; others, 3,772.’ ’ ’ 

Education, — Higher and vocational education is under the control of 
the Union Education Department, while primary and secondary education and 
the training of teachers are controllrd and financed by the Provincial Adminis- 
tration. The amount spent during year ended March 31, 1933, on Euro- 
pean education was 841,4691., and on non-European education, 38,4171 
Under the Education Ordinance of 1930 the Province is divided into 25 
School Board Districts, for each of which there is a School Board elected 
by the School Committees in the district. In 1933 there were 694 European 
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public schools and 73 aided private schools in the Province, with a total 
enrolment of 44,717 pupils. The number of teachers in European schools 
totalled 2,044. Similarly, there were 213 non-European public and aided 
private schools with total enrolment of 26,203 and 2 Training Institutions 
for native teachers ; the nuniber of teachers was 479. Education is free in 
all public schools up to the University Matriculation standard, but certain 
schools are allowed to charge fees and to expend the proceeds for the ad- 
vantage of the schools. Attendance is compulsory between the ages of 7 
and 16, but exemption may be granted in special cases or when a child has 
passed Standard VI and is in regular employment. Unless parents object, 
the two official languages — English and Afrikaans — are taught to all pupils, 
the home language of the pupil being the chief medium of instruction and 
the second language being introduced gradually during the primary school 
course. In all the towns and villages of the Province there are either 
secondary or intermediate schools preparing pupils up to the standard of 
the University Matriculation. The Normal CoEege trains about 80 teachers 
annually. 


Finance- — Por financial arrangements see p. 254. The following 
figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years : — 



1928-?9 

1929-30 

19S0-S1 

1931-32 1 

1932-33 

Revenue : — 

Provincial . . . . 

Union Subsidy . 

£ 

560,104 

751,111* 

e 

599,373 
759,079 > 

£ 

4T5.46I 
774,911 * 

£ ' 
441, sei 
777,012* 

£ 

306,188 

761,932 

Total Revenue 

1,301,215 

1,265,452 

■ 1,250,372 

1,218.373 

1,158.120 

Total Oidinarj' Expenditure . 

1,295,111 

1,416.643 

1,419.317 

1,422,895 ; 

1,386,761 


' Includes 27,SS2i. for loSS-Ssi, 35,9.=9;. for 1929-30, 30,223f. for 1930-31, 39,372;. for 
1931-32 and 34,392;. for 1932-33, in re.spect of a Special Grant from the Union Government 
for Native Education. 


Ordinary Expenditure, 1932-33 : General administration, 31,7467. ; 
education, 879,2627.; hospitals and poor relief, 60,4347.; roads, bridges, 
works, 176,4497. The capital expenditure in 1932-33 was 110,7407. 

Production and Industry. — The Province consists of undulating 
plains, affording excellent grazing and wide tracts for agricultural purposes. 
The rainfall is moderate. The country is still mainly devoted to stock-farming, 
although a rapidly increasing quantity of grain is being raised, especially in 
the Eastern Districts. 

For Mineral Statistics see p. 246. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. 

The money, weights, and mea-sures are English. The land measure, the 
Morgen, is equal to about 2T165 acres. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference. 

Correspondence, Reports, Despatches, Proclamations, *c., relating to the Orange Free 
State and Orange River Colony. London, 18&9-1001. 

Keaiie (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II. Loudon, 1908, 

Malan (J. H.), Die Opkoms van in Repnbliek of die Geskiedenis van die Oranje 
Vrystaat tot die Jaar 1863. Bloemfontein, 1929. 

Wet (Cbr. R. de), Three Years' War(1899-1902). London, 1902. 
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WEST AFEICA. 

These Possessions are the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria ; the 
Gambia Colony and Protectorate ; the Gold Coast Colony with Ashanti 
and Northern Territories ; and the Sierra Leone Colony and Protectorate. 

Parts of Togoland and the Cameroons are also included as mandated 
territories. 

NIGERIA. 

History and Constitution.— This territory comprises a number of 
areas formerly under separate administrations. Lagos, ceded in August, 
1861, from a native king, was placed under the Governor of Sierra Leone in 
1 866! In 1874 it was detached, together with the Gold Coast Colony, and 
formed part of the latter until January, 1886, when a separate ‘ Colony and 
Protectorate of Lagos ’ was constituted. Meanwhile the National African 
Company had established British interests in the Niger valley, and in July, 
1886, the company obtained a charter under the name of the Royal Niger 
Company. This Company surrendeied its charter to the Crown in 1899, and 
on January 1, 1900, its territories were termed into the two Protectorates of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria. The latter absorbed the ‘Niger Coast 
Protectorate,’ which was formed in May, 1893, from the ‘Protectorate of 
the Oil Rivers,’ which had been constituted in June, ISSo. In February, 
1906, Lagos and Southern Nigeria were united into the ‘ Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria,’ and on January 1, 1914, the latter 
was amalgamated with the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria to form the 
‘ Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria,’ under a Governor. Lagos is the seat of 
the Central Government. 

The Colony of Nigeria had its boundaries defined afresh, and the Protec- 
torate was divided into two groups of provinces, the ‘Northern Provinces ’ 
and the ‘ Southern Provinces,’ each under a Lieutenant-Goveinor appointed by 
the King, and subject to the control and authority of the Governor. 

The British mandated territory of Cameroon is now atcached to Nigeria 
far administrative jiurpo.ses. 

The Executive Council of the Colony was made, from January 1, 1914, 
the Executive Council of the Protectorate also. It Consists of a few of the 
senior officials. There is a Legislative Council, created by Order in Council 
in November, 1922, consLtiiig of the Govi-mor, the members o! the Executive 
Council, and other official membeis (total official membership not exceeding 
30) ; three members elected by the ratei'ayers of Lagos ; one member elected 
by the ratepayers of Calabar ; four members selected resiieetively by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Lagos, Port Harcourt and Kano, and the local 
Chamber of Mines ; two members to i'epre.-.ei!t respectively Banking and 
Shipping interests ; and seven members to represent African interests in 
those parts of the Colony and Southern Province- which do not return elected 
representatives. This Council legislates for the Colony and the Southern 
Provinces of the Protectorate, laws afl'ecting the Northern Provinces beino 
enacted by the Governor as heretofore. 

Governor of Xigcra . — Sir Donald C. C‘Xi,ieron, G.C.il.G,, K.B.E. 
(appointed December, 1930). 

Chief Secretary to the Government. — G. Hein'nia'nt, C.JI.G. 

There are altogether 22 provinces, including Cameroons, under British 
Mandate, each under the immediate control of a Resident. In many 
provinces the admiuistratim is in the hands of the paramount chief and 
his officials. 
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Area and Population. — Area approximately 372,674 square miles ; 
population census 1931, 19,928.171. [Xoithern Provinces; 231,778 square 
miles, 11.434,924 population (1931). Suuthern Provinces: 89,515 square 
miles, 8,168,227 population (1931). Colony; 325,020 population (1931).] 
The populations of the ten larg. .st towns are: Ibadan, 387,133 (including 
farming suburbs) ; Lagos, 126,108; Kano, 89,162; Ogbomosho, 86,744; 
Iwo, 57,191; Ede, 52,392; O.hogbo, 49,599 ; Oyo, 48,73-3; llorin, 47,412; 
Abeokuta, 45,763 ; Iseyin, 36,805. 

Justice. — The Chief Justice is the president of the Supreme Court of 
Nigeria, and three other judges are stationed in Lagos and one in Calabar. 
Police Magistrates have District Co- rts at Lagos and Ebute Metta, and Station 
Magistrates at Port Hareourt, Ibadan, 'Warri, Onitsha, Enugu, Calabar, 
Kaduna, Jos, Lokoja, Kano, and Zaria. In other places where the Supreme 
Court has jurisdiction. District Orticers have the same powers as Police and 
Station Magistrates. In each province is a Provincial Court consisting of 
the Resident and his assistants, and such Justices of the Peace as may he 
appointed by the Governor. Native courts exist in Mohammedan and 
certain other localities where there are chiefs and councillors, and amongst 
pagan tribes, Judicial Councils with limited judicial powers have been 
e.stablished. The number of persons summoned before the District and 
Divisional Courts in 1932 was 16,712, of whom 13,711 were convicted. 

Religion and Education. — Northern ProHncea , — In this area the 
majority ot the popul.ition lias adopted tbe religion and social system of Islam. 
There are, however, regions into which Islam has not penetrated, and where 
therefore, the social life of the people is still very primitive and their religion 
some form of animism. In the il.-hamme-lan Emirates education is chiefly in 
the hands of the Government, while the Missions concentrate upon the Pagans. 
The main principles underlying the educational policy are the use of vernacular 
in elementary education, the correlation at every stage of manual and 
literary subjects, and the provision at the top of more advanced education 
for the best pufiils from the lower grades. The latest figures show that there 
are 37,431 Koran Schools with 206,979 pujiils, 303 Elementary and Primary 
Schoois with 12,921 pupils, 12 Middle Schools with 743 pupils, and 4 
Training Institutions having a combined roll of 206 students. 

Southern Proxince ^. — Although the vast majority of the inhabitants are 
wholly pagan, Christianity, presented by the various Christian Missions, and 
Islam, assimilate-l by contact with numerous African adherents, are rapidly 
gaining ground. The lower stages of education are mainly given in Mission 
schools or schools conducted by the African Churches and similar agencies. 
More advanced education is given iu some Mission and Government institu- 
tions. The direction of policy and the supervision and inspection of all 
schools is undertaken by the Government Department of Education. The 
latest figures show that there are, in the Elementary or Primary grade, 2,913 
schools with 172.425 pn[iil3, and also 23 Middle or Secondary Schools with 
1,074 pupiL, and 17 Training Institutions having atotal roll of 797 students. 

A Hieher College, which, it is li.ipe.i, will eventually attain to Uaiversity 
standards, is under construction at Yaba, near Lagos. At this College 
v-icational training in various branches, including medicine, engineering, 
agriculture and teacher-training, will be undertaken in co-operation with 
the technical dejiartments of Government. A start has already been made 
in temporary quarters, and during the last two years courses in these 
subjects have been given. 
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A similar soherae for the Northern Provinces is being introduced shortly. 
Seven British, three French, two American, one Canadian, and the Basel 
Missionary Societies are working in the country as well as the Salvation 
Army and the different African Churches. 

Finance. — Revenue, expenditure, and debt of Nigeria as a whole : — 


Year (einU 

ig >lar(3ii 31) 1 

Revenue 

'Exi>enditure— 
j Ordinary 
' Reci.ireiit 

Total 

Expenditure 

Public 

Debt 

1928-29 . 



5,894,658 

: £ 

1 6,861,099 

] 6,289,901 

£. 

7,405,058 

£ 

23,559,209 




6,045,359 

6,986,500 

23,559.209 




5,022,200 

6,329,668 

6,329.r’68 

23,350,582 

1931-32 . 


• ! 

4>S5T,G12 

1 6,188,301 

6,188,301 

l8.350,5&2 

1932-33 . 


. . . ! 

4,984,605 

1 4,983,739 

4.9SS,7l'y 

27,822,582 


The above figures include the Railway Net Revenue or Expenditure only. 
The surplus at March 31, 1933, was 2,dC6,S85/. 

The main items oi revenue for the year 1932-33 were Custom-s, 
2,414,3222. ; Railway, 1,915,061/. ; Direct Taxes, 772,988/. ; Fees of Court, 
335,140/. ; Marine, 266,784/. ; Mining, 28,353/. ; Posts and Telegraphs, 
102,976/.; Interest, 432,401/.; Miscellaneous, 225,152/. _; Licences, etc., 
83,471/. ; Rent ('Government Property), 62,778/. ; Colonial Development 
Fund, 40,908/. The chief items of expendirnre were ; — Railway, 2,152,950/. ; 
Charges on account of Public Debt, 740,096/. ; Public Works, 477,964/.; 
Administrative, 546,639/. ; Military and Police, 536,999/. ; Education, 
252,984/. ; Medical and Health, 384,743/. ; Marine, 258,898/. ; Agriculture 
and Forestry, 157,451/. ; Colliery, 67,117/. ; Miscellaneous, 81,721/. ; 
Pensions and Gratuities, 528,685/, ; Posts and Telegraphs, 168,064/. ; 
Prisons, 112,009/.; Surveys, 74,621/.; Customs, 84,750/.; Colonial 
Development Fund Schemes, 48,310/. 

Defence- — The Nigerian Regiment consists of 1 battery 3 '7 howitzers, 4 
battalions of infantry, 1 light mortar unit, and 1 signal school. 

Frodnetion and Industry.— The products (1932) are palm-oil 
(exports, 116,060 tons) ; palm kernels (exports, 309,061 tons); cotton lint 
(exports, 23,818 cwt.), cocoa (exports, 71,035 tons), mahogany (exports, 
7,866 logs), tin ore (exports, 5,967 tons). Sheep and goat skins are tanned 
and dyed. The natives have worked iron, lead, and tin for centuries. There 
are also deposits of coal, silver, galena, manganese ore, lignite, and monazite 
(which contains thorium). 

Mining rights are vested in the Government, but under an agreement 
made with the Royal Niger Company at the date of the revocation of 
the charter, that Company receives half the gross profits derived 
from royalties on minerals won between the main stream of the Niger on 
the west and a line miming direct from Yola to Zinder on the east, for a 
period of 99 years with effect from January 1, 1300. 

Commerce.— The principal ports are Lagos, Warri, Burutu, Sapele, 
Koko, Akassa, Degema, Port Hareourt, Bonny, Opobo, Calabar, Tiko, 
and Yictoria. Numerous rivers and creeks form the chief routes for 
transport, and there are many well-made roads. 

Considerable trade is carried on in the Northern Provinces. There is 
also a large trade by caravans which, coming from Salaga in the west, the 
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Sahara in the north, and Lake Chad and Wadai in the east, make use of 
Kano as an emporium. 

The trade and shipping of Nigeria are shown as follows (bullion and specie 
are includedl : — 


Year ; 


Trade 

/ Shipping entered and cleared 

IrapoTts 

Exporta 

Total 

British only 

1928 ' 

£ 

16,d63.525 

13,404,44T 

£, 

17,200,933 

'j Tons 

3,S71,SoO 

Tons 

1,976,099 

1929 : 

, i:,92-2,501 

,i 4,018,801 

2,075,034 

1930 1 

12,700,037 

15,174,315 

,, 3,884.161 

2,020,891 

1931 1 

0.744,199 

; 10,644,519 

1 3,3U6,452 

1,575,060 

1932 1 

7,243,143 

9,023,944 

' 2,8-58,475 

1,454,936 


The chief imports (1932) were; Cotton-piece goods, 2,559,7881.; iron 
and steel manufactures, 374,5971. ; fish, 411,3921. ; salt, 250,608/. The chief 
exports (1932) were: Palm oil, 1,514,310/.; palm kernels, 2,695,9347.; 
cotton lint, 51,463/.; cocoa, 1,461,451/.; ground-nuts, 1,873,831/. ; hides 
and skins, 625,623/. 

Imports from the British Empire, 1932, 5,603,487/., and from IT.S.A., 
548,105/. 

Conunmueations. — The railway .system comprises (1) a Western line 
from Lagos to Kano (7044 miles), and extension to N’Guru {847i miles), 
crossing the Niger by bridge at Jebba, with branches from Minna to Baro 
(111 miles) and from Zaria to the Bauchi tin fields (Jos) (133 miles, light 
railway) ; and from Zaria to Kaura Namoda (137 miles) ; and from Ifo to 
Idogo (27 miles). (2) An Eastern line (569 miles) from Port Harcourt to 
Kaduna on the Western Railway, crossing the Benue at Makurdi with a 
branch line eonneociug from Kafanchan juuction (458 miles) with the tin- 
fields (Jos) — 62J miles. Total capital expenditure on Nigerian railway, to 
end of March, 1933, 23,093,933/. ; gross receipts, 1,870,426/. ; working 
expenditure, 966,282/.; gross expenditure, 1,086,136/. ; net profit, 784,290/.; 
passengers carried, 2,377,938 ; goods and minerals transported, 646,054 
tons. 

The EaRway also control the Udi Coal Mines at Euugu, the output of 
which was 269,860 tons for the year ending March 31, 1933. 

There is a wireless station at Lagos under the control of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company for ship to shore communication. 

In 1932 there were 155 Post Offices in Nigeria and the Cameroons under 
British Mandate. The Savings Bank on Dec. 31, 1932, had 15,124 
depositors, with 46,094/. to their credit. 

A special silver coinage for West Africa was introduced in 1913, the 
denominations being 2s., Is., 6t/., and 3(/., of the same size, weight, and 
fineness as corresponding coins of the United Kingdom, and in 1920 an alloy 
coinage of similar denominations to the silver coinage was added. A nickel 
coinage (penny, half-penny, and tenth of a penny) is also in use. In 1916 
special West African currency notes were introduced (present denominations 
208. and 10s.). The silvercoinage is now being withdrawn from oiroulation. 
All West African Currencies are under the control of the West African 
Currency Board. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., and Barclays (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) Bank, Ltd., have branches in Nigeria. 

K 2 
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eAKBIA, 

Governor. — A. P. Richards (2,500?., and 750?. allowauees). Appointed 
yoTc-mber, 1933. 

Gambia was discovered by the oaiiy Portuguese navigators, but they 
made no settlement. During the seventeenth century various companies of 
merchants obtained trading chaiters and establislied a settlement on the 
river, which, from 1807, was controlled from Sierra Leone ; in 1843 it was 
made an independent Crown Colony ; in 1865 it formed part of the West 
African Settlements, but in December, 1888, it again bt-came a separate 
Crown Colony. It is administered under a Governor with an Executive and 
a nominated Legislative Council containing an unofficial element. With the 
exception of the Island of St. Mary, on which Bathurst, the capital, stands, 
the whole Colony is administered on the Protectorate system. Since 1901 
both banks of the Gambia have been under direct British control up to the 
Anglo-French boundary. 

Area of Colony proper, 4 square miles; population, 10,000. In the Pro- 
tectorate (area, 4,130 square miles) the population in 1921 was about 200,000. 

There were, in December, 1932, 6 elementary Government-aided schools 
and 2 Government Moliammedan schools, with 1,914 pupils enrolled, and 
an average attendance of 1,193 ; GovemmeDt grant, piDportional to results 
(1932), 1,623?. Of the elementaiy schools 1 is Anglican, 2 are Roman 
Catholic, and 3 United Methodist. The United Methodists and Roman 
Catholics each have 2 secondary schools with a total of 81 boys and 88 
girls enrolled. In June, 1929, a Government Manual Traiainw (Centre was 
opened, at which boys from the assisted elementary schools attend for one 
halfway a week. A Teacher Training School was opened in 1930, Total 
Government expenditure on education (1932), 5,683?. 
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There is a company of the Boyal West African Frontier Force of 142 men. 
The armed police has a strength of 127 all ranks. 


Finance and Trade. 



1923 [ 

1929 j 

i 1930 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 


255.335 

235,265 1 

216,739 , 

184,825 

206, '32 

Expenditure . • 

250,596 , 

2S9,c06 

253,2-28 ! 

227,487 

196,014 


1,235,663 

617,852 ! 

54-2.760 

252,613 

1 297.841 

Exports i . . j 

1,178,409 

844.760 i 

906,64.3 

52^.872 

I 600,514 


1 Including specie. 


There is no public debt. On December 31, 1932, the assets exceeded 
the liabilities by 75,026Z. 

Principal items of revenue in 1932: Customs, 100,4402. ; Taxes, 8,3702.; 
Licences, 5,4952.; Fees of Courts or Office, &c., 20,7092.; Post Office, 
2,0812. ; Interest, 5,8042. ; Port Dues, 2,3242. ; Mfrcellaneous, 14,7672. 

Chief imports, 1932: specie. 5,1412.; apparel, 4,6532.; bags and sacks, 
3,2252.; biscuits, bread, and cakes, 1,9352.; boots and shoes, 2,0992.; 
cement, 1,6722. ; coal, 3,8212.; cotton (piece goods), 80,2782. ; cotton, other, 
11,2722.; cotton varn, 8,23 42.; flour, wheaten, 6,9162.; hats and caps, 
2,0122. ; kola nuts, 23,5692. ; lumber, 1,2702, ; medicines and drugs, 
2,4062.; metals, all kinds, 6,6112.; motor cars, 3,6372. ; oils, edible, 5,2562. ; 
oils, not edible, 10,8592.; oil, palm, 1.1552.; rice, 36,1012. ; soap, 3.0242. ; 
spirits, potable, 1,9772.; sugar, 10,8882.; tea, 9422.; tobacco, 10,0022.; 
wines, 2,1402. Chief exports: ground-nuts, 391,6592. ; hides sud skins, 
8162.; pahn kernels, 5,5502. 

Imports from United Kiogdom in 1932, 149,9492. ; exports to United 
Kingdom, 1932, 283,6432. 

Of the 380 vessels (926,023 tons) entered and cleared in the foreign 
trade in 1932. 529,320 tons were British 

Internal communication is maintained by steamers or launches. There are 
several post offices, and postal facilities are also afforded to all river towns by 
means of a weekly travelling post office on the Government river mail-steamers. 
Postal packets and parcels dealt with in 1932, estimated at 163,912. Bathurst 
is connected with Si. Yincent (Cape de Verde) and with Sierra Leone by cable, 
but there are no local railways. Bathurst is in wirele.ss communication with 
Georgetown, Kuntaur and Basse in the Protectorate. The Post Office Savings 
Bank had 739 depositors holding deposits value 1,6602. A special eat 
African alloy currency was introduced in 1920 [ste under Nigeria, p. 265). 
West African currency notes in circulation December 31, 1932, amounted to 
215,4362. There is one bank in the Colony, the Bank of British West 
Africa. 


GOLD COAST. 

The Gold Coast first became known through Portuguese navigators in the 
fourteenth century, aud English and Dutch traders and companies exploited 
the district in the seventeenth centuiy, their main object being the slave 
traffic. The Dutch held settlements on the coast until 1871, when a conven- 
tion was made transferring them to the English. The Colony stretches for 
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334 miles along the Gulf of Guinea, between the French Ivory Coast and 
Togoland. It is administered by a Governor with an Executive and a Legis- 
lative Council. Attached to it inland are Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories. Togoland under British Mandate is also attached to the Gold 
Coast for administrative purposes. 

The area of the Colony, Ashanti, Northern Territories and Togoland 
under British Mandate is 91,843 square mites; population, estimated 1932, 
3,271,557 ; non-Africans, 3,146. Chief towns : Accra, 63,176; Sekondi, 
17,884; Cape Coast, 18,030 ; Keta, 6,405; IViuneba, 10,926 ; Saltpond, 
6,369; Koforidua, 10,529. 

In the Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories and Togoland under 
British Mandate there were, in 1932-33, 29 Government schools (including 

1 kindergarten and 1 technical school) ; 340 Assisted Schools (including 

2 secondary schools and 6 training colleges) which are under the control 
of the various Missions, and the Prince of Wales' College at Achimota 
(formally opened on January 28, 1923), including kindergarten, primary, 
secondary and university courses and classes for the training of teachers. 
The total number of pupils on the roll of Goveinmeut and Assisted Schools 
was 43,527, of whom 10,265 were girls and 478 were teachers in training. 
There are in addition a large number of non-assisted schools supported 1^ 
the various religious bodies. Government expenditure on education in 
1932-33 (including the Northern Territories but excluding Achimota) was 
175,4637. 

The Defence force copists of the Gold Coast Regiment (1 battery of 37 
howitzers and 4 companies of infantry). 

The strength of the police, which is distributed throughout the Gold 
Coast Colony, Ashanti, Togoland, under British Mandate, and the Northern 
Territories is (1932-33) 35 European officers and 1,999 other ranks. Summary 
convictions (1932-33) 23,875 jiersuns. 

Staple products and exports, cocoa, gold, manganese, diamonds kola 
nuts, mahogany, palm kernels, luhber, copra, and palm oil, ’ 


Re\eniie . 
Expenditure , 
Imports* • 
Experts * • 


102S-2i> * 

1029-30 * 

■ 1930-31 » , 

i931-32» 

1982-33 » 

£. 

4,703,907 

5,419,732 

12,200,045 

13,824,875 

£ 

4,001,422 

5,226,120 

10,082,381 

12,077,716 

£ 

' 4,053,605 : 

4,898,193 ' 
' 8,953,770 ; 
1 11,287,388 1 

£ 

3,''Si,964 

3,721,417 

5,605,219 

7,892,905 

1 £ 

3,441,450 

3»444,146 


* Year ending March SI. • Including bullion and specie. 

Year endin'^ December 31. 


revenue, 1932-33: customs, 1,647,6277.; licences, 
198 3457. ; fees oi court, 203 4697. ; railways, 680,5307. ; Takoradi harbour, 
telegraphs, 94,25U. ; miscellaneous, 135,234^. 
expenditure, 1932-33: extraordinary, 25,2847. (includes 
5,8427. expsmliture ou sebemes supported by the Colonial Development 
S?9’fl27. (includes 2217. for capital works) ; public debt 
charges, 696,- //7. (includes 465,1817. borne by railways and 152,8227 home 

recu4ert''22o‘^tT- 125,0577. ; public works 

recu.rent 220,o9b7. meilical and sanitation, 2.85,6017. (includes 8,1487 for 

1? 243,4627. (includes an endowment of 68,0007. 

Takorai/l rrbourl'fsoiooi" ^ 

fund “250 66'47’ andt 5 12,961,0007.; colony’s surplus and reserve 

S ^ 017 8747 ^pp’p Sinking Funds for Amortiz- 

ation, i,ui/.b/47. , Kailua}' Renewals Fund, 511,5217, 
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The principal imports and exports for 1932 were as follows ; — • 


Ji 



Quantity 

Value 


Quantity 

Value 



i 

£ 



£ 

Cotton piece goods 






(sq. yds.) 

48,420,522 

1,250,431 

Cacao (tons) 

233,745 

5,511,360 

Machinery (all kinds) . 

— 

284,007 

Gold, raw (ozs.) 

318,431 

1,236,591 

Iron and steel manu- 



Diamonds (carats) . 

842,297 

536,946 

factures (other than 



Manganese ore (tons) 

50,688 

123,627 

corrugated iron 



Kola nuts (cwts.) 

7,101 

6,789 

sheets) 


185.131 

Palm kernels (tons). 

6,999 

eO,2S3 

Motor spirit (galls.) . 

4.095,662 

232,584 

Timber (cubic ft.) . 

299,936 

37,389 

Illuminating oil (galls.) 

2.199,036 

108,278 

Palm oi 4 (tons) 

702 

10,688 

Cigarettes(lbs.). 

208,942 

178,904 

Copra (tons) . 

1,777 

20,077 

Tobacco (lbs.) . 

1,479,058 

82,878 

Hides (cattle) un- 



Wheaten flour (cwts.) 

126,303 

106,408 

tanned (cwt ) 

1,373 

2,304 

Rice (owts.) 

146,430 

88,166 




Motor cars 

948 

111,404 




Silk man ufac t ures , 






artiflcial(other than 






appai-el) . 

— 

170,955 





Imports, 1932 : United Kingdom, 3,273,593/. ; U.S.A., 714,8531.; Ger- 
many, 385,6991. ; Holland, 297,9961. ; France, 95,9381. 

Exports, 1932: United Kingdom, 3,431,1991.; U.S.A., 1,643,4611. ; Ger- 
many, 1,396,1511.; Holland, 731,6871. ; France, 82,9111. 

The shipping entered and cleared in the foreign trade in 1932 was 
3,547,905 tons, of which 1,847,073 tons were British. The harbour of 
Takoradi, opened in March, 1928, and appointed as a port on December 3, 
1928, is the only complete shelter for ships of over 30 ft. draught between 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria. 

CominUIlicationS.— Railway comaumication consists of a main line 
running from .Sekondi to Kumasi thence to Accra, a distance of 361 miles, 
with branches, Takoradi Junction to Takoradi (7 miles), Inchahan Junction 
to Inchahan (4 miles), Tarkwa to Prestea (19 miles), and Huni Valley to 
Kade (99 miles). The main line and branches are 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. There 
is a branch line Accra to Weshiang (Accra Water Works) 10 miles in length, 
which is 2 ft. 6 in. gauge. The railway gross earnings for the year 1932-33 
were 683,1031., and the working expenditure, excluding provision for 
renewals but including pensions, was 420,8007. The total number of miles 
open for traffic on March 31, 1933, was 500, and the capital cost, 9,308,1747. 

There are 6,264 miles of motorable roads in the Gold Coast, Ashanti, 
and the Northern Territories. There were in the Colony, March 31, 1933, 
4,713 miles of telegraph trunks and 7,840 miles of telephone trunks and 
287 offices, and there are 74 telephone exchanges with over 1,900 telephones 
in use, and over 3,108 miles of wire in ih.i exchange areas. The telephone 
trunk system connects up all the main towns in the Colony. Ttdegrams 
in 1932-33 : 263,397. There is a wireless telegraph station at Takoradi. 
The number of letters, packets, Ac., handled in the postal service in 
1932-33 was 5,055,703. In 1932-33 the savings hank had 16,152 depositors 
with 102,6537. to their credit. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. and Barclay’s Bank (Dominicn, 
Colonial and Overseas) operate in the Colony and Ashanti. For currency. 
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see p. 265. West African cnrrency notes in circulation at March 31, 1931, 
amounted to 1,963,5731. ; March 31. 1932, 2,000,070i. ; March 31, 1933, 
2,038.5867. 

Ashanti was placed under British protection on August 27, 1896. Under 
Orders in Council of September 26, 1901, the country was definitely annexed 
by Great Britain, the Governor of the Gold Coast being appointed Governor of 
Ashanti, though only some of the laws and ordinances of the Gold Coast apply 
to the annexed territory. A subsequent Order in Council, dated October 
22, 1906, readjusted and defined the boundaries. Ashanti is administered 
by a Chief Commissioner, with an Assistant Chief Commissioner as relieving 
officer, and a staff of fourteen District and Assistant District Commissioners. 
The area is 24,379 square miles and the population (census 1931) was 
578,078; non- African (1931), 624. Knmasi, the chief town, had (1932) 
39,820 inhabitants. For purposes of education, Ashanti is considered as 
part of the Gold Coast. The number of children in the Government schools 
was (1932) 1,049, and in the 85 mission schools, 6,618. At the Agricultural 
and Forestry Training Centre 38 students were in residence during 1932-33. 
Police force (1932-33), 4 European officers and 258 other ranks. Prosecu- 
tions, 1932-33, amounted to 5,595. There are 1,600 miles of motor roads. 
Agriculture is the staple industx'y. 61,587 tons of cocoa were exported by 
rail in 1932-33. Gold output (1932—33), 176,072 oz. (747,955?.). Average 
number employed in mining industry, 3,305 in 1932-3k 

In the western parts of the Colony are rich forests of mahogany, 
cedar, Ac., and trees yielding fruits, oil, rubber, and gum copal. This 
district has been opened np by a trunk motor road from Kumasr to Pamu 
(130 miles) on the western frontier, via Sunyani, with the accompanying 
branch roads. On the eastern side the forests are sparser, though timber 
and oil trees are common and game fairly plentiful ; the products there are 
chiefly maize, yams, coco-yams, bananas, ground-nuts, and cocoa, the 
plantations of which are rapidly extending. 

In 1931 there were 1,500 cattle, 10,000 sheep and goats, 20.000 pi-^s. 
400 horse.s, and 500 donkeys. o • < l^oS. 


The Northern Territories lying to the north of the parallel of 8° K. 
lat., bounded on the west and north by' the French possessions and on 
the east by Togoland, were placed under British protection in 1901 They 
are_ administered, under the Governor, by a Chief Commissioner, an 
Assitant Chief Commissioner and 15 Political officers. The country is divided 
into two proviuce.s, Northern and Southern, comjirising Mamprnsi, Laura- 
Tnmu, \Va, Dagumba, Gonja and Kete Krachi Districts, with the head- 
quarters of the Protectorate at Tamale in the Southern Province 237 miles 
'• Estmiated population (1931), 717,275 ; non-Atricans(1931), 
P-L 5.223 ; Salaga, 4,826 ; Bawkni 

I rotectorate, 30,486 square miles; Mandated Territory 
18 about 13,041 square imlesin a'ldition. Police force (1931--3-'>’) 2 Euroopan 
officers and 266 other ranks. The Mohammedans have^nbstantil mosS 

the Nor hem Territories are regarded as a part of the Gold Coast under the 

and rn°J mn “f E<J"eation, but having a separate Ordinance 

and Buies. Government schools exist at Tamale, Gambaga, Salaga, and 

Tre 2 There are also Mohammedau schools,® There 

are 2,158 miles of permanent motorable roads in the dry season The chief 

sLTk ‘obacco. £ive 

stocJr, 1932. cattle, 130,000 , sheep and goats, 454,200 ; donkevs 15 430 • 

horses. 3,740 ; pigs, 6,810. The headquaileis of the’ Animal HeaUh D^art- 
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ment is at Pons; Temale, where there is a laboratory and where Africans are 
trained to be veterinary assistants. There are 5 quarantine stations through 
which foreign cattle and sheep enter the Protectorate. Gold-bearing quartz 
and alluvial deposits, and mica, exist. 

Governor of the Gold Coast . — Sir Thomas Shenton Whitelegge Thomas, 
K.C.M.G., O.B.E. (Appointed 1932.) 

Colonial Secretary of the Gold Coast. — G. A. S. Northcote, C.M.G. 

Chief Commissioner of Ashanti . — Major F. W. F. Jackson, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Chif Coiivinissioner of Korthern Territories. — IF. J. A. Jones. 


SIEBBA LEONE. 

The Colony of Sierra Leone originated in the sale and cession, in 1783, 
by a native King to English settlers, of a piece of land intended as a home 
for natives of Africa who were waifs in London ; and later it was used as a 
settlement for Africans rescued from slave-ships. It lies between French 
Guinea on the north and the Republic of Liberia on the east and south-east. 
Sierra Leone proper consists of a peninsula about 26 miles long, and 12 miles 
broad, terminating in Cape Sierra Leone. The Colony of Sierra Leone 
extends from the Searcies River on the north, to the border of Liberia on 
the south, 180 miles. Inland it extends to a distance varying from 8 to 20 
miles and includes the Yeilaboi and other islands towards the north, as 
well as Sherbro and several smaller islands to the south, but the Isles 
de Los were ceded to France under the Convention of 1904. There are for 
the Colony and Protectorate a nominated Executive Council and a Legislative 
Council consisting of the Governor, eleven official members, three elected 
unofficial members, and not more than seven nominated unofficial members, 
of whom three are paramount chiefs of the Protectorate. Elected members 
must be 25 years ot age, and bold their seats for live years. The franchise is 
confined to males. 

Those portions of Sierra Leone which are administered strictly as Colony 
(viz. the Sierra Leone Peninsula, Tasso Island, Banana Islands, and the 
township of Bonthe on Sherbro Island) cover an area of approximately 256 
square miles. Area of the Colony 4,000 square miles approximately ; popula- 
tion (census 1931), 96,422. Europeans, 1931, numbered 420. The birth- 
rate (1932) was 25'29 per thousand, and the death-rate 24'93 ; infantile 
mortality-rate 232 per 1,000 registered births. Owing to the fact that many 
births in the rural districts escape registration, the birth-rate appears lower 
and the infantile mortality-rate liigher than they really are. Chief town, 
Freetown, 55,359 inhabitants (1931). The battalion of the Royal West 
African Frontier Force has its headquarters at Wilberforce, Freetown. 
Freetown, the greatest seaport in West Africa, is a second-class Imperial 
coaling-station, with an excellent harbour. 

In 1932, there were 48 primary schools, belonging to missionary 
societies and assisted from public funds, and 1 Government primary 
school. The average attendance in these 49 schools was 5,075. 
Salaries paid by Government, nuder amalgamation scheme, to African 
teachers in missjon schools, including grants to European teachers at 
Roman Catholic schools, amounted to 12,6891. There were 8 assisted 
seconilary schools with an average attendance of 749. The grant awarded 
these secondary schools amounted to 1,3147. One of these (the Albert 
Academy) includes industrial work in its cnrricnlnm. There were also 
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2 assisted industrial schools with an average attendance of 95, and one 
(The Sir Alfred Jones’ Trades School) controlled by Government with an 
average of 24 boys. The assisted indnstiial schools received grants amount- 
ing to 2341. Besides these there were 1 secondary, 1 preparatory to 
secondary, and 2 primary unassisted schools. 

The Government conducts in Freetown a Model School for primary and 
post-primary education with an average attendance of 288, and a secondary 
school for boys with an averagj attendance of 104. Fourah Bay College 
which is under the management of the Church Slissionary and Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies is affiliated to the University of Durham. 

Police force at end of 1932 had an authorised strength of 273, including 
4 European officers. In 1932, 32 persons were convicted in the Supreme 
Court, and 43 in the Circuit court. 



1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£, 

Revenue 

826,318^ 

740.046 » 

742,972 * 

884.153* 

872,469* 

Erpenditd’re . 

816,373 * 

871,087 » 

805,725 * ' 

SS4,C0S‘ 

«31.921* 

Imports 

2,054.597 

1,789.058 

1,424,175 

1,141,611 

1.248,346 

Exports 

1,829,093 

1,532,237 

1,210,046 

923,613 

932,778 


• Eicluding railway revenue and expenditure. 


The revenue in 1932 from customs was 451,916?.; railway, 159,362?.; 
licences, 20,470?.; court fees, 50,442?.; post-office, 15,450?.: light dues. 
11,209? ; house tax, 84,870?. 

Net public debt, December 31, 1932, 2,141,273?. 

Principal imi'ovts, 1932: cotton manufactures, 331,439?. ; coal, 28,543 
tons, 40,188?.; spirits, 10,356 gallons, 11,972?.; tobacco manufactured, 
44,394 lbs., 14,188?. ; tobacco unmanufactured, 1,233,389 lbs., 59,605?. ; 
oil (kerosene), 370,403 gallons. 22,812?. Principal e.xports, 1932; ginger, 
1,382 tons, 22,877?.; kola nuts, 2,085 tons, 41,873?.; palm kernels, 77,162 
tons, 687,477?. ; palm oil, 2,208 tons, 26,914?. ; piassava, 2,877 tons, 23,290?.; 

Imports (Boaid of Trade returns) from United Kingdom in 1931, 
557,905?. ; exports thereto, 208,586?. ; 1930, imports, 625,423?. ; exports, 
312,633?. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade (excluding 
vessels in Admiralty service) was (1932) 3,286,299 tons, of which 1.939.692 
tons were British. 

A Government railway, a single line of 2ft. 6in. gauge, is open from 
Freetown to Pendvmbu, near the Liberian frontier, a length of 2274 miles. 
From Bauya Junction, 64-^ miles from Freetown, a branch line luns to 
Makeni, a distance of 83 miles. Total line open, 1932, was 310 miles, 
excluding sidings. Total receipts 1932, 159,862?., gross expenditure 
1932, 217,807?. There are over 1,924 miles of telegraph and telephone, 
including electric- train-staff lines. In 1931, 1,858,572 postal packets 
were dealt with in the Colony ; money order transactions amounted to 
30,502?. There were (1932) 1,159 miles of combined telegraph and tele- 
phone wires in operation. There are 72 post offices and postal agencies. 
At the end of 1932 there were 9,040 depositors in the savings bank with 
66,599?. (inclusive of interest) to their credit. The West A'frican Silver 
Currency was introduced in 1913 {see under Nigeria, p. 265), and in 
1920 West African Alloy Coinage was put into circulation; but British 
coins are still used. Currency notes of the West African Currency Board 
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are in circulation (150,000?. at the end of 1928). The Bank of British West 
Africa and the Colonial Bank have their headquarters at Freetown. 

The Protectorate. — The Protectorate was proclaimed August 21, 1896. 
On March 7, 1913, an Order in Council was issued providing for its adminis- 
tration ; this was revoked and replaced by an Order in Council of January 
16, 1924. The Order applies to the territories, not being portions of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, lying between the sixth and tenth degrees of north 
latitude and the tenth and fom’teenth degrees of west longitude, and 
beginning at the extreme southerly point of the Colony on the Anglo- 
Liberian boundary, as delimited uiwier the provisions of the Anglo-Liberian 
Converrtions, Isovember 11, 1885, and January 21, 1911. The Protectorate 
extends inland about 180 miles. 

The Goc-eraor and Commander-in-Chief for the time being of the Colony 
of Sierra Leone is also the Governor of the Protectorate. Authority is 
given to the Legislative Council of Sierra Leone, by ordinance, to exercise 
and provide for giving effect to the powers and jurisdiction acquired by the 
Crown. 

The Protectorate has an area of 27,670 square miles, and a population, 
according to the census of 1921, of 1,456,148 (natives, 1,450,903). The 
whole territory has been divided into two Provinces, each of which 
is placed under a European commissioner. Circuit courts are held at 
the chief centres of population. There are also district commissioners’ 
oouits, chiefs’ courts for purely native ca.ses (not serious crime), and com- 
bined courts (a chief and a non-native) for small debts and trivial misde- 
meanours (assaults, abusive language) arising between native and non-native. 
The chief articles of imports are cotton goods, spirits, hardware and tobacco ; 
the oliief exports are palm kernels, kola nnts, palm oil, and ginger. A 
platinum-bearing areaof about 40 square miles has been discovered. Platinum 
and gold are now being mined in small quantities. Two large haematite 
deposits have been discovered and exploitation of one deposit is being pro- 
ceeded with. Deposits of chromite of commercial value have been found at 
a short distance from the Government Railway. There were, in 1932, 161 
mission primary schools, 81 of which received assistance from the Government. 
The average attendance at the assisted schools was 4,3-39 and the grant paid 
them was 3,1237. ; 6 assisted secondary schools with an average attendanoe of 
499, and which received grants amounting to 9807. ; one industrial school 
with an average attendance of 73, and which received a grant of 1327. ; a 
Government School for the sons and nominees of chiefs at Bo, with 150 
pupils at the end of 1932 ; in 1929, Government opened a Central School at 
Koyeima ; the average attendance in 1932 was 68. There were also 8 smaller 
Goveniment Rural Schools, with a total of 242 pupils. 

Cforernor . — Sir Arnold IVeinholt K.C.M.G. (1930). 

Colonial Secretary. — Capt. C. E. Cookson, C.M.G. 

Bocks of Reference. 
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Zululand. See Natal. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

GoTernmeat. 

The rule of Egypt in the Sndan, after having gradually e.vtended during 
the course of 60 years, was interrupted in 1882 by the revolt of the Mahdi, 
who, with his successor, the Khalifa, heM the country from 1885 for about 13 
years under a desolating tyranny. In 1866 an Anglo-Egyptian army com- 
menced operations for the recovery of the lost provinces, and on September 
2, 1898, the overthrow of the Khalifa was completed. In November, 1899, 
he was killed by the Egyptian forces near Gedid. 

A convention between the British and Egyptian Governments, signed at 
Cairo, January 19, 1899, provides for the administration of tbe ten-itory 
south of the 22nd parallel of latitude by a Governor-General, appointed by 
Egypt with the assent of Great Britain, and declares the general principles in 
accordance with which the admir-istration shall be cariieu on. The British 
and Egyptian flags shall be used together ; law.s shall be made by proclama- 
tion ; no duties shall be levied on import.s from Egypt, and duties on imports 
from other countries, via the Red Sea, shall not exceed those levied in 
Egypt ; the import and export of .slaves is prohibited, an.i special attention 
shall be paid to the Bras.sels Act of 1390 respecting the import and export 
of arms, ammunition, and spirits. 

The Sudan is divideil into thirteen Provinces under Governors. Adminis- 
tiation is carried out through British District Commissioners one or more of 
whom are appointed to each of the districts into which the provinces are 
subdivided. Natit e administrative officers are employed under the District 
Commissioners. Courts of .‘^hmkhs and Chiefs hive varying powers of limited 
jurisdiction over their tribesmen in accordance with native custom throui^h- 
out the country. ° 

In 1910 a Governor-General’s Council was created to assist the Governor- 
General in the di.-eharge of his eie-nt^ve and legislative powers. All 
ordinances, laws and regulations are now m-ade by the Governor-General in 
Council. 
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Area and Population. 

Exteaiiing southwards from the frontier of Egypt to Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo (approximately N. lat. 5‘), a distaniie of about 1,650 miles, 
and stretching from the Red Sea to the confines of Wadai in Central 
Africa, the subject territory has an area of 1,008,100 square miles. The 
population of the Sudan, according to the most recent estimates, is 
5,605,848, including natives of the Sudan, 1,432,606 men, 1,782,903 women, 
2,330,431 children, total 5,545,940 ; non-natives, 59,90A (As so great a 
proportion of the people are nomads, the numbers are difficult to assess with 
any degree of accuracy, and the figures of the native population must be 
taken as approximations only. ) The Gambela Enclave, situated within the 
boundaries of Abyssinia, is leased by the Sudan Government from the 
Abyssinian Government as a Trading Post. The Eritrea-Sudan frontier 
and the frontier with French Equatorial Africa have been delimited and 
demarcated, as also has the greater part of the frontier with Abyssinia (see 
under Abyssinia). The chief towns are ; Khartoum, population 50,463, the 
capital ; Omdurman (the old Dervish capital), population 103,669 ; Khartoum 
North and Rural District, population 107.720 ; Wadi Haifa, Uerowe, El 
Darner, Atbara, Poit Sudan, Suakin, Kassala, Ed Dueim, Kosti, El Obeid, 
En Nahud, Wa l iledani, Singa, and El Fasher. 

Edacation. 

The schools under the Central Authority are classified as follows: — 
(1) The elementary vernacular schools (Kuttabs), 92 in number (April, 
1933), situated in all part.s of the country, and with a total number of about 
8,943 pupils Instruction is given to boys from 7 to 12 years of age. (2) The 
primary schools, of which there are now 10 — at Khartoum, Dmdurman, 
Khartoum North, Wad Medani, Atbara, E! Obeid, Haifa, Rufaa, Berber 
and Port Sudan. The number of boys in attendance is 1,094. The 
school at Gordon College is attended by 436 pupils. There is also in 
the Gordon College buildings a tminhig college for students who are 
eventually diafted out as Kadis in district courts. Also in Khartoum, 
but separate fiom the Gordon ColFge, is the Elementary Teaihers’ 
Training School, attended by 36 students who aie being trained as teachers 
fur the Kuttabs. The industrial workshops, of which there are two, at 
Omdurman and Atbara, are attended by 256 boy apprentices. There is a 
training college for girls in Omdurman attended by 57 students, and 22 other 
girls’ schools, attended by 2,059 girls altogether. Affiliated to the Gordon 
College are the Wellcome Tropical Reseai-ch Laboratories, where investigations 
are carried on in connection with diseases and with the economic products of 
the country. In addition to the above the Central authority aids 689 native 
schools (Khalwas) attended in 1931 by about 25,000 boys. 

Justice. 

The Courts of Justice as well as the Rtgistry of Land.», the Department of 
Goveinment Lands, and the offices which deal with the legal busine.ss of the 
Government, aie administered by the Lcg.il Secretary, who has a permanent 
seat ex-officio on the Governor-General’s Council. There is also an Advocate- 
General. 

The High Court of Justice for the trial of civil suits comprises the Court 
of Appeal and Courts of original jurisdiction. Judges of the High Court 
sitting singly have general original jurisdiction. The Court of Appeal is 
constituted by any two or more Judges of the High Court sitting together. 
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The general superintendenee of the High Court is vested in the Chief 
Justice. In addition to the Chief Justice there are three Judges of the High 
Court. 

Subordinate to the High Court in every province is the Pro-sdnce Court. 
This comprises a Province Judge, except in Khartoum Province, and District 
Judges of three grades. An Appeal lies to the Court of Appeal from a decree 
made in a suit of value more than £E50 if the value of the relief claimed in the 
appeal is more than £E50. There are wide powers of revision exercised by 
the Court of Appeal or the Province Judge in matters where there is no right 
of appeal. 

In Provinces where there is neither a High Coiut Judge nor a specially 
appointed Province Judge the Governor acts as Province Judge, and in any 
District where there is no spiecially appointed District Judge, the district 
commissioners and assistant district commissioners act as IJistrict Judges. 
There are five specially appointed British District Judges, and six specially 
appointed District Judges of the second grade. 

The Mohammedan Law Courts administer the Moslem religious law in cases 
between Mohammedans relating to succession on death, marriage, divorce, 
and family relations generally, and also Mohammedan charitable emlowments. 

In many districts there are native courts presided over by sheikhs, chiefs, 
or viUage elders. This system is being developed and extended. 

Criminal justice is administered either by single magistrates, or courts 
of three magistrates. Judges oi the High Court,' and District Judges of 
the first and second grades, governors of provinces, district and assistant 
district commissioners, and some subordinate administrative officials are 
magistrates ; there are also native notables appointed as magistrates to sit as 
members of coiuts. Decisions of courts in the more serious cases require 
confirmation either by the Governor of the province or by the Governor- 
General, both of whom have extensive powers of revision. Eights of appeal 
exist. ° 

The Sudan penal code is an adaptation of the Indian penal code. 

Defence. 

^^^^pflon troops were evacuated in 1924, and anew Sudan Defence Force, 
owing allegiance to the Governor-General, lias been created. 


Finance. 

The revenue and ' expenditure of the Sudan are as follows (£E1 = 
£1 Os. 6d.) ' 


Year 

' Revenue 

Expeiiditnre " 

Tear 

Revonne 

; Expenditure 

19-27 . 

192S 

1929 

£E 

. , 5,929.945 

, 6,640,583 

. 1 6,981,590 

£E ‘ 

5,550.489 ! 

6,f'45,28n 1 

■ 6.010,274 il 

1930^ . 
i''31 1 , . 

1932 . 

£E 

4, •-'13,023 
4.3'.bS.DlS 
3,5 3,798 

£E 

1 4,093,623 

1 4.398,018 

1 3.853,798 


1 Including net receipts only from s and .'iteame rs. 


The main sources of revenue in 1932 wre : Land i.PS’iQlAOi- 
Animal Tax (££111,948) ; Royalties (££157,541) ; Customs (£E385’445) ’ 

(££112 410) 

These figures do not include the revenue 'and expeudit’ure of Local 
Provmcial Services, which amounted in 1928, to ££ 133,577 and £E116,743 ‘ 
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1929, to £E126,584 and £E108,719 : 1930, to £E90,132 and £E79,536 ; 
1931, to £E74,963 and £E67,139 ; 1932, to £E68,839 and £E62,841. 

Production and Commerce. 

The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arable, 
exports of which in 1932 :amounted to 19,452 tons, valued at £E461,904. 
Egyptian cotton has been well established, and increasing quantities, 
which compare favourably with corresponding varieties grown in Egypt, are 
being produced annually. In 1932-33 the area of cotton on the Gezira 
Irrigation Scheme (put into operation in 1925) was increased to 194,975 acres 
and produced a crop of 375,476 kantars of 315 lbs. seed cotton. The areas 
of co’ton grown on the Gash and Baraka Deltas were 19,147 and 40,000 acres 
respectively an.l produced 27,120 and 94,700 kantars of 315 lbs. seed cotton. 
In addition, increasing quantities of high-grade, long-staple American cotton 
are produced in the M ortbern Provinces of Berber and Dongola under irrigation, 
and as a rain crop in the Kordofau, Upper Kile, and Mongalla Provinces. 
The total area under cotton in the 1932-33 season is recorded as 312,938 
acres, and the crop of 1932-33 amounted to 580,506 kantars of 315 lbs. of 
seed cotton. 

Other products of the Sudan include sesame, senna leaves and pods, ground- 
nuts. dates, hides and skins, salt, ivory and gold. The principal grain crops 
are dura (groat millet), the staple food of the people in the Sudan and used 
as cattle and poultry food outside the Sudan, and dukhn (bulrush millet). 
The cattle and sheep trade of the Sudan is capable of great development. 

In 1932 there were in the Sudan approximately 22,750 horses; 352,000 
asses; 1,000 mules; 1,250,000 cattle; 2,250,000 sheep; 2,000,000 goats; 
and 400,000 camels. Pigs are kept by the Kubas only — about 5,000. 

The forests which line the Blue Kile Kiver banks, rich in fibres and 
tanning material, extend to the frontier of Abyssinia. The forests of the 
Southern Sudan contain valuable trees, the mahogany and the shea butter 
tree being the most important. The finest gum fore.sts are in Kordofan, 
Fung and Kassali. The sudd area in the upper reaches of the White Kile 
is composed of an inexhaustible quantity of papyrus. 

Gold is being successfully exploited in the Sudan, a mine being worked 
at Gabait in the Red Sea Province. Katural salt fields on the Red Sea 
coast near Port Sudan supply the whole needs of the country, and con- 
siderable quantities are exported annually to Abyssinia. In 1932 the 
output from the salt fields totalled 9,493 tons. 


Imports and Export.s. 


Tear 

Imports 1 

Exports 2 

Tear 

Imports 1 

Exports 2 

1928 . . 

£E 

6,463,206 

£E 

5,634,769 

1 1931 . 

£E 

3,761,013 

£E 

1,733,795 

8,797,528 

1929 

6,856,114 

6,526.112 

, 1“32 . 

3,054,644 

1930 

6,177,410 

4,953,282 

1933 . 

3,161,392 

2,605,582 


» Inclading Government Stores. 

Excluding re-exports, winch were ££273,329 in 1927; £E312,257 in 1928; £B2S3,010 
in 1929 ; £E292,731 in 1930 ; iE281,S02 iu 1931 ; and £E363,423 in 1932. 

Specie (1932 imports £ES7,794, re-exports £E11.166) and Transit trade (£E105,949 in 
1932) are also excluded. 

Summary of value of merchandise imported and exported, showing 
countries of importation and exportation for 1931 and 1932; — 
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Coxinrries Imported from 
and Exj'Orted to : — 


Abyssinia 

Africa (Union of Soutt) 

Arabia .... 

Australia 

Belgium .... 
Congo and Uganda 
Egypt 1 . . . . 

Eritrea .... 
France .... 
Germany. 

Great Britain . 

Holland .... 
Italy .... 
India (British) and Aden 
Japan .... 
United States 
Other countries 


Imports Exports 


1931 ] 

1932 

1931 

1932 


££ 

£E 

£E 

103,759 1 

171.4S4 

4 369 

0 761 

S4,3iS 1 

44,610 

891 

894 

6,i>54 i 

66 036 

S,732 

2,351 

65,765 1 

95.039 ' 

19,150 

’ 15,918 

343,673 1 

143,7-20 

41,858 

30,620 

4,026 ! 

5,703 

2,377 

3,820 

759,422 

638,336 

260,206 

228,320 

6,755 ' 

2.419 

4.2‘6 

1,001 

72,760 

37,710 

121,625 

101,688 

49,567 

29 246 

85,9.0 

64.012 

1,164.485 

692 6--'3 

781. b27 

2 667,099 

26.240 

52,021 , 

65.35S 

25,648 

73.494 , 

34.980 

63,377 

91,082 

223,328 ! 

22x,920 

15,573 

363,511 

326.733 

4-J-2,675 

37 046 

18,795 

43,028 

31,037 

143,575 

10.3,222 

406,456 , 

328,0^5 ; 

75,092 

68, 3SG 


1 Includes good'' of non-Egyptian origin iiiiported into the Sudan via Egypt. 

The value iininrt'i fr<'M. a hr* ad 0 Th»r rhan tobacco, etc . in pa»‘ce''« post from all 
countries (excluding Egypt) in h^Sl was 3iE94,403, and in 1932 was i£-17,919. Thtae 
imports are now classified in the same way as other imports. 

The following table shows the value of the prin'n-:..al imports for 1931 and 
1932 j- 


Horses, donkeys, mules and camt«l; 
Cotton fabnes 


Emi-ty sacks 

Clothing, uuderciutbing and ho-sier 
Carpets, woollen blankets and mgs' 
Cordage and Cables .... 
Cotton yarn and sewing cotton . 

Coltnn covers 

Silk and artificial piece goods , 


Butter and niarganiie . , . 

Sugar, rehQtd 

Coffee 

Flour (wheat) .... 

Tea 

Rice 

Spices, pepper and chillies 
Jams and confectii nery 
Preserved aliineniary vrgetables 
Bread and ship’s biscuits, Liseu 

cakes 

Wheat 

Liquors and liqueurs (including 
Beer, ale and stout .... 
Wines and champagne . . 

Coal, coke and p.iteut fuel 
Motor spirit (tenzine) , . . 


Petroleum kerosene) . . 
Essential and volatile oils 




1P31 1 

1932 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


units 

205 

£E 

1,464 

54 

£, 

966 


tons 

5,198 

530,529 

6,022 

424,700 

632,308 

. metres 

1,295,565 

83,714 

9,867 


tO:.S 

2,202 

57,0^7 

3 247 

92,147 


value 

— 

31,109 



18,8.52 


units 

10,039 

7,1‘. 5 

17,750 

7,940 


tons 

107 

7,373 

87 

5,804 


value 

— 

0,2'0 



8,406 


units 

31,271 

3,057 

28,214 

2,404 

, , 

tons 

34 


21 

7,960 

. .metres 

906,620 

32,71-- 

2,413,285 

56,641 


tom's 

76 

6 , 535 

04 

5,978 



23 S59 

400.959 

12.634 

17S.738 



4,234 

184, u37 

5,093 

207,928 


It 

15,196 

iU2.575 

16,190 

116,440 


>♦ 

2,204 

1-25,246 

1,849 

79,5'27 


>t 

S31 

16,032 

2,086 

17,946 


tt 

303 

12.X72 

421 

15.315 


value 

474 

10 '170 

499 

21,980 

an*] 

— 

10,611 



9,066 

tou-s 

SO 

6,155 

60 

4,010 


** 

172 

1 556 

699 

5,991 

isky) litres 

12.., ^41 

27,368 

95.215 

21,171 


tf 


21,(36 

611 93:4 

18,111 


tons 

99,221 

6,717 

104,579 

5 974 


80,8 7 

91,066 

5u,9l2 

51,642 


cases 

8,7-6 

3,631 

18 

9 


tuns 

6, ".'37 

59,261 

6 361 

59 132 


cises 

34,025 

6,941 

16,634 

2,470 


tons 

3.732 

15.507 

8,792 

15,216 


•» 

34 

14,269 

42 

13,856 
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Articles 


1931 

1932 


Quantity 

Vhlue 

Quantity 

Value 

Soap (honselold) . 

tons 

2,386 

E£ 

57,4L.6 

2,269 

53,885 

Candles 


43 

2,466 

31 

1,856 

Matches 

value 

— 

11,173 

— 

13,741 

Chemicals and drugs (including medi- 
cinal plants) 



58,991 

_ 

44,566 

Tanned and untanned skins and hides, 
saddlery and other leather goods . . 


_ 

13,3'3 

_ 

13,404 

Boots and -ihnes 

pairs 

237,706 

27,576 

243,449 

21,250 

Machinery, all kinds of (inoluding steam 
eufcrines, moiur cars, etc ) . . . . 

value 

_ 

372,308 

_ 

209 650 

Finished iron and steel tools, etc. . . 


— 

228,177 

— 

170,358 

Timber (mcludim: railway sleei-ers). . 


— 

71,335 

— 

26,480 

Paper and printed matter .... 


— 

23,988 

— 

23,6o3 

Tobacco, tombac, cigars and cigarettes. 

tons 

xto 

190,914 

175 

155,657 


The principal exports in 1932 were giimed cotton, 38,249 tons (valued 
at £E2, 057,071) ; cotton sted, 94,807 tons (£E284,243) ; gum, 19,452 tons 
(£E461,9U4) ; sesame, 12,428 tons(£E144,774) ; untanned okins of sheep and 
goats, 862 tons (£E39,321) ; uiitanued hides, 714 tons (£E11,646) ; cattle, 
3,472 (£E11,842) ; salted fish, 559 tons (£E16,801) ; ground nuts, 1,309 
tons (£E9,901) ; gold bullion, 110,913 troy ozs. (££571,455) ; dom palm 
nuts, 3,310 tons (££11,351); dates, 3,881 tons (£E34,253) ; senna, 762 
tons (£E16,786}. 

Internal Communications. 

There is a railway from Wadi Haifa to Khartoum with connections to 
the Red Sea at Port Sudan and Suakin, to Kareima in Dongola Province 
and Sennar and £1 Obeid. There is also a line 498 miles long from Haiya 
on the Atbara-Port Sudan line to Sennar on the Blue Nile passing through 
Kassala (near Eritrea) and Gedaref. A new section from Gedaref to Sennar 
Town, 143 miles, was opened in 1929. The total length of the line open for 
traffic is 1,989 mUes. The gauge is 3ft. 6in. 

There is a motor transport service throughout the year between .Juba and 
Aba (Belgian Congo) a distance of 140 miles, and between Juba and Nimule 
(117 miles) on the Uganda border. Motor transport, privately owned, 
operates between Nairobi, Kampala and Juba during dry season — November 
to April — by arrangen;ent 

All navigable arms of the Nile and its tributaries between Assuan (Egypt) 
and Eejaf are served by a fleet of Government steamers. 

There is landline and wireless telegrajih communication with Egypt and 
Erythrea, wireless communication with Gambeila in W estern Aby3.sinia, Kenya 
and Uganda, and submarine cable communication with the Hedjaz. There 
are 21 wireless stations (mcluding 1 coast station), 5,729 miles of telegraph 
and telephone routes, and 22,743 miles of wire. There are 1,558 telephone 
subscribers. There are 74 post and telegraph offices and 17 travelling post 
offices. In 1932, 14,358,600 postal packets were dealt with, 170,573 parcels, 
and 556,953 telegrams. 

Goccniur-Gt-iural . — SirGcorge Stewart Nynics, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., U.S.O. 
(Appointed October 30, 1933.) 

G O.C. Troops . — Brigadier S. S. Butler, C.M.O., D.S.O. 

Legal Seentary. — B. H. Bell, Esq., C.B.E. 

Civil Secretary. — J. A. GiUan, Esq. 

Finaiecial Secretary. — li. E Fass, Esq., C.B., O.B.E, 
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Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Egypt and the Sudan. Despatch to H.M. High Commissioner. Crad. ’2269. London, 
1924. 

Handbook of the Sudan. London. Annual.— Annual Reports on the Sudan.— Sudan 
Customs Monthly and Annual Statements of Trade with Foreign Countries and Egypt.— 
Central Economic Board Monthly and Annual Reports.— Sudan Almanac. 

2. Non-Official PuBLiCATiONe. 

Baedeker's Egypt. 8th Edition. 1929. 

Beniatzik (H. A.), Zwischen ‘V^eissem Nil und Belgisch-Kongo. Vienna, 1929. 

Bu^e (Sir E. A. W.), The Egyptian Sudan, its History and Monuments, 2 vols., London. 
1907 ._By Kile and Tigris. London, 1920. 

Cha.pman (A.), Savage Sudan. London, 1921. 

Jh'.graore (Maior A. R.), The Vast Sudan. London, 1924. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller's Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan. Lon lon, 1920. 

Ai'a/is(L L.), The British in Tropical Africa. London, 1929. 

Firth (C- M.), The Archeological Survey of Nubia. (Report for 1909-10 of the 
Egyptian Survey Department.) Cairo, 1915. 

&rossard (Lt.-Col.), Mission de Delimitation de I’Afrique Equatoriale Fran^aise et du 
Soudan Anglo-Bgyptien, Paris, 19*25. 

MaemichaeliB.. A.), A History of the Arabs in the Sudan. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1922. 

Macmillan’s Guides : Guide to Egypt and the Svtaan. ith ed. London, 1916. 

Martin (P. F.), The Sudan in Evolution. London, 1921. 

Millais f J. G.), Far away up the Nile. London, 1024. 

pjiieger (R. P.), Vers les Ueles par la Vole du Nil. Bi'ussels, 1925. 

The works of many travellers may be consulted, among them being those of Baker 
(1867-73), Colborne (1883), Colston (1878), De Cosson (1873), Eusor is75-7C), Felkin 
(1879-80), Jephson (1887-88), Junker (1875-7C), Grant (1864), Lejean (1860-61), Petherick 
(1852), Mamo (1873-75), Schweinfnrtb (186S-71), Speke (1863), Rnssegger (1S38). Also see 
Bibliography appended to Dr. Badge’s ‘The Egyptian Sudan.' 

See also under Egypt, below. 


BEITISH MANDATED TEEEITORIES IN AFEICA (TAN- 
GANYIKA, SOUTH-WEST AFEICA, CAMEEOONS, AND 
TOGOLAND). 

TAHGAimKA TEKSITOBT (LATE GEEMAN EAST AFEICA). 

Government. — German East Africa was concjnered in 1918, and was 
subsequently divided between tbe British and Belgians. In ilarcb 1921 
the district ot Ujiji and part of Bukoba, formerly administered by the 
Belgians, were banded over to British jurisdiction. The countiy is administered 
under mandates approved by the League of Kations. The mandates lay 
down conditions directed against slavery, forced labour (except for essential 
public works and services), abuses in connection with the arms trafidc the 
trade in spirits, usury, and security of labour. The interests of natives are 
safeguarded. 

Under an Order in Council, dated July 22, 1920, the Ten-itory is admin- 
istered by a Governor, who is assisted by au Executive Council, all of whose 
members are nominated. A Legislative Council has been constituted as 
from Oct. 1, 1926, consisting of 13 official members and not more than 
10 non-official members. Rights in or in relation to any public lands ve.st 
in the Governor, but the Secretary of State for the Colonies may appoint 
if he sees fit, another trustee or trustees to exercise such ri^ht A Native 
Affairs Department was established in 1926. " 

Area and Population.— The Territory extends from the Umba River 
on the north to the Rovnma River on the south, the coast-line being about 
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500 miles in length, and includes the adjacent islands. The northern 
boundary runs approximately north-west to Lake Yictoria at the intersection 
of the first parallel of southern latitude with the eastern shore (Mohnru 
Point). The boundary on the west follows the Kagera River (the eastern 
frontier of Ruanda), thence the eastern boundary of TJrundi to Lake Tangan- 
yika. The western boundary then foUows the middle of Lake Tanganyika 
to its southern end at Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), whence it goes 
south-east to the northern end of Lake Nyasa. Rather less than half-way 
down the lake the boundary turns east and joins the Rovuma River, whose 
course it follows to the sea. The total area is about 360,000 square miles, 
which includes about 20.000 square miles of water. Dar-es-Salaam is the 
capital, population, 33,147. 

The native population consists mostly of tribes of mixed Bantu race, 
and was enumerated (April, 1921) at 4,107,000. In 1932 the European 
population was estimated at 8,151 and the native population at 4,933,179. 
European population, 1931 census ; 5,236 males, 2,981 females; total, 8,217. 
Asiatic population, 1931 census: 20,462 males, 12,225 females; total, 
32,687. Native population, 1931 census : 2,428,216 males, 2,594,424 
females; total 5,022,640. Accosding to German law every native horn 
after 1905 was free, but a mild serfdom was continued under German rule. 
Legislation for the abolition of slavery was enacted in 1922. 

Education, — There were in 1932, some 90 Government schools with an 
average attendance of 7,000 pupils, and 3,345 Mission schools with an average 
attendance of 153,483 pupils. The amount allotted to education in 1981-32 
was 100,3931. There are 3 schools for the children of Dutch settlers in the 
Arusha District and another European school at Engare Nairobi in the 
Moshi District. There are also 4 German schools, 2 in the Lushoto, 1 each 
in the Mbulu and Iringa Districts, and a Greek school in the Northern 
Province. Three kindergarten schools at Dodoma, Tanga and Tabora, re- 
ceive ^ants from Government. A school for young European children was 
established in Dar-es-Salaam in 1929, and a correspondence course exists for 
children in outlying districts who are unable to attend school. 

There is a monthly paper published by the Government in Swahili. 

Eiuauce. — The financial year was altered in 1932 to coincide with the 
calendar year. The accounts therefore cover the nine months period from 
April to December, 1932. The revenue for the period was 1,290,8911.; 
expenditure, 1,255,164L The chief items of revenue were : licences, taxes, 
etc., 635,9181. ; customs, 306,3771. ; fees of court or office, 96,1711. ; mis- 
cellaneous, 84,0841. ; posts and telegraphs, 73,3001. The chief items of 
expenditure were: public works, 111,0691.; provincial administration, 
271,5631. ; medical and sanitation, 157,4931. ; police and prisons, 106,6671. ; 
education, 73,8241.; posts and telegraphs, 68,8291. ; military, 62,9911. 
Estimates 1933 : revenue, 1,567,9211.; expenditure, 1,710,0661. 

Loans were received from the Imperial Government in the years 
1920-21 to 1925-26, amounting to 3,135,4461. for capital improvements and 
developments and were expended upon railway works, 1,293,6141. ; other 
works, 766,3241. ; restoration of war damage, 177,9091., and to meet deficit 
upon recurrent account, 897,5991. Interest at 5 per cent, and sinking fund at 
1 per cent, is being paid on the loan for railway and other works, while the 
balance is temporarily free of interest, but repayment was to have been 
considered in 1933. Other loans: Guaranteed Loan, 1948-68, 2,070,0001., 
of which 1,731,6041. are allocated to railway works; Guaranteed Loan, 
1951-71, 3,000,0001., of which 1,665,3561. are allocated to railway work. 
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The first instalment of sinking fund is payable in 1934. Guaranteed Loan, 
1952-72, 500,900/., of which 77,4431. are allocated to railway work. The 
first instalment of sinking fund is payable in 1935. 

Defence. — The Southern Brigade Headquarters, the Brigade Signal 
Section, the Brigade Supply and Transport Corps, the 1st and 6th Bat- 
talions and a company of the 2iid Battalion of the King’s African Rifles, 
totalling about 1,000 native soldiers and 35 European officers, are stationed 
in the Territory. The police force consisted (1932) of 1,793 all ranks. 

Production and Industry. — The total area under forest other than 
savannah forest is approximately 4,096 square miles of which 97’1 per cent, is 
Government forest reserves, 1‘4 per cent, awaits reservation, and 1‘5 per cent, 
is valuable forest in private ownei’ship. These forests contain some good 
merchantable timbers in large quantity, among which Pencil Cedar, Yellow- 
Wood and Mvule are the most important. In addition, valmble species of 
hard woods occur as single trees or in groups widely scattered throughout large 
areas of savannah forest. Ebony i.® plentiful near the coast, and the creeks 
and river months support extensive mangiove woods valuable as a source of 
tanning bark and poles. The possible output of the Territory's forests far 
exceeds the present local consumtdion. The approximate production of 
timber and fuel wood in 1932 was 143,200 and 4,655,000 cubic feet 
respectively. 

The chief export product of the territory is .sisal fibre, the export of which 
in 1932 reached 60,654 tons, valued at 693,202/,, as compared with 55,939 
tons, valued at 707,177/. in 1931. Other major export crops aie: coffee, 
cotton, groundnuts, .‘-e-.ame. grains and beeswax. The ex[iOrt of groundnuts 
increased from 3,020 tons in 1931 to 15,873 tons in 1932. 

In 1932 there were 5,336,412 cattle, 2,281,405 sheep and 3,374,989 goats 
in the territory. 

The value of minerals produced in 1932 was: diamonds, 1,859/. ; gold, 
149.864/.; salt, 33,788/; mica, 3,808/.; tip, 6.893/.; red ochre, 116/.; 
building minerals, 2. -369/. Companies desiring to investigate the mineral 
resources can obtain information and assistance from the Hines Dept., 
Dar-es-Salaam, 

Trade and Shipping. — There is a uniform Customs tariff in Tanga- 
nyika, Kenva, and Uganda. Total impo'ts 1931, 2,495,596/. ; 1932, 
1,872,012/. ;' total exports, 1931, 1,890,722/ ; 19.32. 2,356,942/. 

Chief exports, 1932: Sisal (60 ton.-), 698,202/. ; cotton (71,888 

centals), 183,747/. ; coffee (11,362 trnsl, 463,597/.; ground-nuts (15,873 
tons), 182,010/. ; hides and skins (2.71 S ton-.), 99,474/. ; copra (7,265 tons), 
64,694/. ; grain (268.135 cwts). 97.539'. ; .“im-.im (4.811 tons). 50,130/. ; 
beeswax (391 tons), 31.965/.; gl:ee (7,172 -cwtsl. 16,348/.; diamonds (1,391 
carats), 1,666/. ; gold (31.030 ozs. troy', 157,726/. Chief imjiorts, 1932: 
Cotton piece-good-s, 449,603/.: iron and steel manufactures, 56,225/. ; food- 
stuffs, 114,:322/. ; ma -hinerT. 70,5('.3/. : building materials (meliiding cement 
and galvanised iron sheets). 50.410/. ; kerosene and motor snirits, 169 68)/. • 
sugar, 62,490/. : rice, 5,988/. ; spirits, 31,-329/. : cigarettes.' 59. 849/. 

In 1932. 473 steamers (exclusive of coastal boa'Cs) of 1,941.545 tons, and 
4,660 dhows of 101,708 tons, enteied and chared the various co,ast ports 
from places beyond the Territory. 

The chief seaports are Dar-es-Salaaro, Tanga, Liiidi, and Mikindani. 

CoillIlllIlllC3.tioiIS. Tight motor traffic is now pos.sihle over 14,409 
miles of road during the dry season. 
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There are two railways of metre gauge in the territory. The Tanga 
Bailway from Tanga to Arusha via Moshi (273 miles), and the Central Rail- 
way from Dar-es-Salaam to Kigoma (772^ miles), with a branch line from 
Tabora to Mwanza (2354 miles). A branch line from Manyoni to Kinyangiri 
(93 miles) via Singida has been eompleted, but is only open for the con- 
veyance of traffic to Singida. There are steamers on Lakes Tiotoria, Nyasa 
and Tanganyika. 

Dar-es-Salaam is in telegraphic commnnication with many inland centres 
and with the adjoining territories Kvasaland, Kenya, 0ganda and Northern 
Rhodesia. Cable communication exists between Dar-es-Salaam and Zanzibar 
and communication with the Belgian Congo is effected by wireless between 
Kigoma and Albertville. A wireless station exists at Dar-es-Salaam for 
communication with shipping, and stations for dealing with aircraft are 
installed at Mbeya, Dodoma and Moahi, which are ports of call for Imperial 
Airways Mail Seiwice, London to Capetown. There are 135 Post Offices and 
Postal Agencies (105 of which have telegraphic facilities), and 140 Tele- 
graph Offices. Telegraph Money Order and Savings Bank business is con- 
ducted at 23 Head Offices, and Postal Order and ordinary Money Order 
business at 18 Sub Offices. Telephone Exchanges are established and Trunk 
Telephone communication is in operation between various centres in the 
Territory and also with Mombasa and Nairobi. 

East African currency is in nse consisting of a silver shilling, the 
equivalent of 100 cents ; a 50 cent silver piece ; copper and bronze 10 cent, 
5 cent, and 1 cent pieces. There are currency notes m denominations ranging 
from 5 to 1000 shillings. Four banks, tlie National Bank of India, the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) and the Banque du Congo Beige, have branches in the oonntry. 

Qovernor. — Sir Harold MacMiehael, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. (March, 1934). 

Chief Secretary. — P. E, Mitchell, K.C.M.G., M.C. (March 13, 1934). 

Books of Eeference. 

Offleia! Eeporis oa Tangsayika Territory (Annual). London. 

Travel Guide to Tanganyika and Central Africa. Issued by the Tanganyika Railways 
and Harbour, London. 

Calvert ( t, F.), German East Africa. London, 1517. 

Hitndas (Hon. C.), KillUianjaro and its people, London, 1924. 

FonekiH.), Deutscli-Cstafrika. Berlin, 1905. 

Jodson (F. S.), The Tanganyika Territory, London, 1920.— Eastern Africa To-day. 
London, 192S 

Reid (E.), Tanpanyik.a Without Prejudice. London, 1934. 

S.iiars (J. C.), Geiiuan East Africa. Qeoaraphieal Jovraal. March, 191S. 

(G. F.), Editor. Handtlook of Tanganyika, London, 1930. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

Situation and Physical Features. — This country is bounded on the 
north by Portuguese We.st Africa and North Rhodesia, on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south and southern pottion of the eastern boundary 
by the Cape Province of the Union, and on the remainder of the eastern 
boundary by the Beeliuanaland Protectorate and North Rhode.sia. On 
the western coast, a strip varying from 60 to 100 miles in width and 
extending from the Orange River in the south to the Ugab River, which 
borders on what is known as the Kaokoveld, consists of barren desert, and 
this is also the case in that portion of the Great Kalahari depression 
which is included in the country on its eastern boundary. The eastern 
portion is, however, not barren, being good grazing land. 
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The Knnene River and the Okavango, which form portions of the northern 
border of the country, the Zambesi, which forms the eastern boundary of 
the Caprivi Strip, the Rwando or Mashi, which flows through the Caprivi 
Strip from the north between the Okavango and the Zambesi, and the 
Orange River in the south, are the only permanently running streams. 
But there is a system of great sandy dry river beds throughout the 
country, in which water can generally be obtained by sinking shallow 
wells ; these are the Kuiseb, Swakop, Omaruru and Ugab on the west, 
the Fish River in the south, the Nosob, the Auob and the Elephant 
Rivers in the south-east, and a series of what are known as Omuramba in the 
north-east, with numerous smaller stream beds. In the Grootfoniein area, 
which geologists describe as a ‘karst’ region, there are large supplies of 
underground water, but except for a few springs, mostly hot, there is no 
surface water throughout the country. 


Government and Administration; — The country was annexed by 
Germany in 1884, but was surrendered to the Forces of the Union of South 
Africa on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is now administered by the Union 
under a Mandate from the League of Nations, dated December 17, 1920. 
The laws of the Union, subject to local modifications, if reijuired, may be 
applied to the country and are OTadually being introduced. 

The Administration is conducted from Windhoek, and the country is 
divided into 17 Districts controlled by Magistrates. In addition there is a 
Chief Kative_ Commissioner at Windhoek who has charge of all Native Aflairs 
in the Territory. Under him are officers at the larger labour centres 
and^ Superintendents of Reserves in the Districts where there are large 
Native Reserves. The Native Commissioner in Ovamboland keeps in 
touch with the Ovambos living there. There is also an officer stationed at 
Ktuing Kuru on the Okavango River, who keeps close touch with the natives 
living along the North-Eastern border of the territory. 

Windhoek, the capital, is situated in the centre of the territory, and with 
its surrounding district contams a population of 4,602 Europeans (1926 
Census) and 12,488 (estimated) Natives.* 

The administration has been vested by the Union Parliament in the 
Governor-General of the Union, who has delegated his powers to an Adminis- 
trator with full authority to legislate. By Act No. 42 of 1925 the Union 
Parliament coufeped a Constitution on South-West Africa, providing for an 
Executive Committee, an Advisory Council, and a Legislative Assembly with 
such powers, authorities and functions severally as are in the Act defined. 
Administrator.— D. G. Conradie (April, 1933). 


Ar63. PopTllfttioil,““The total area of the country includiijt^ the 
Caprivi Zipfel is 317,725 square miles; that of Walvis Bay, administered 
by B.W.A., 374 square miles. 

The European population according to the figures of the 1926 Census 
amounted to 24,115, and in 1930 was estimated at 31 586 The Native 
population is estimated at 242,290, As large areas of the country particu- 
larly along the coast and in the north, are uncivilised, it has been 
figures. In particular it has been difficult to 

.0 ta ""j •»« p«-™ 
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Tte Hereros are a pastoral people who formerly owned enormous herds 
of cattle. The Germans oppressed them, their tribal organisation completely 
disappeared and they were scattered thronghout the country on farms 
and in the different towns, where they formed the ordinary source of labour. 
The Herero makes an excellent herd. Since the British occupation of the 
country Reserves have been set apart for them and they have considerably 
increased in numbers and in animal wealth. 

The Bergdamaras are, it is believed, also of Bantu origin, though some 
authorities hold that they belong rather to the Hottentot race whose 
language they now speak. They are an inferior tribe and were alternately 
the slaves of the Hereros and the Hottentots in pre-European days, as the 
former or the latter were in the ascendant. 

The Hottentots, so called, consist of two distinct sections : one, whose 
remnants are found in the central portions of the country, being of pure 
native extraction, the source of which is but little understood ; the other is 
composed of tribes resulting from an admixture of European blood in the 
Cape with the Hottentot races residing there a couple of centuries ago, which, 
after conflict with their European neighbours, sought refuge across the Orange 
River. 

The Bushmen are the oldest inhabitants of South-West Africa and are 
found in considerable numbers in its eastern portion from Lat. 26“ to the 
Northern boundary. 

In the centre of tlie country just south of the Windhoek district 
is the Bastard Gebiet occupied by a race known as the Bastards, whose 
origin is much the same as the second class of Hottentots mentioned above, 
except that the admixture of European blood is much greater and their 
ordinary language is Cape Dutch. These people have a measure of self- 
government under a council of which the local Magistrate is Chairman. 
They number about 5,000. 

Education. — European . — There are (1932) 64 Government schools with 
4,325 pupils, and 68 registered private schools with 957 pupils. Of the 
ehildreu in Government schools 926 are accommodated in hostels which are 
conducted by the Administration in conjunction with 20 of the Government 
schools. The general policy has hitherto been to bring the country children 
into these hostels and so obviate the necessity of single-teacher country 
schools. In consequence of the expenditure involved, however, this policy is 
now being modified, and wherever possible Government farm schools and 
aided private farm schools are being establi'^hed. There are 6 Government 
farm schools and 62 aided private farm schools. 

Native . — The education of the Natives is under the direct supervision of 
the various Missions. There are (1932) 70 Government-aided mission schools 
with 4,309 pupils. There are 2 Training Schools for Native Teachers, 
subsidised by the Government, with 48 student teachers in training, and 2 
industrial schools in which 29 pupils are enrolled. 

Finance. — In 1932-33 the revenue amounted to 384,4891. and the 
expenditure to 662,9507. (including 65,4707. loan expenditure). The Esti- 
mates for 1933-4 are; revenue 327,5007., expenditure 698,1157. (including 
70,0007. loan expenditure). 

For the purposes of Customs and Excise revenue the territory is included 
in the South African Customs Union, and a lump sum based on the customs 
and excise duties on goods consumed in the territory is paid over to the 
Administration. The total annual revenue from this source is now approxi- 
mately 110,0007. 
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Production and Industry. — South-West Africa is essentially a stock- 
raising country, the absence of water rendering agriculture, except in the 
Northern and North-eastern portions, almost impossible. Generally speaking 
the southern half of the Territory is suited for the raising of small stock, 
while the central and northern portions are better fitted for cattle. The 
stock census for the year 19-32 was as follows: 724,581 head of cattle, 
2,911,102 head of small stock, 20,907 hordes, 69,262 donkeys and 1,625 
mules. Considerable attention is now being paid to the production of butter, 
the quantity manufactured daring the j'ear being 3,898,69-3 lbs., of which 
3,733,401 lbs. were exported. A limited quantity of cheese is also produced, 
the total amount manufactured being 187,262 lbs. 

More and more attention is being centred on the production of Karakul 
pelts. The number exported daring the year was 203,309. 

Minerals constitute 70 to 80 per cent, of the total value of exports from 
the Territory. Diamonds, which constitute the piincipal production, are 
recovered from alluvial sources on a 275 mile stretch along the coast line 
from the Orange River northward. Exports in 1932 : 17,944 carats, valued 
at 211,1701. ; in 1931 : 71,5-32 carats, valued at 208,0801. 

Copper, lead, vanadium and tin are at present being worked in the north 
of the Territory. Exports : copper-lead ore, oopp^r-lead matte and pig lead, 
valued, in 1932, at 19,7001. ; in 1931, at 210,1001. Vanadium, as con- 
centrates, valued, in 1932, at 52,2001.: in 1931, at 130,7001.' Tin, as 
concentrates, valued, in 1932, at 10,0001. ; in 1931, at 8,5001. 


Commerce. — Imports and exports for 6 years : — 
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1927 ' 

2,490.81(3 

3,4T5.5'n 

19-^0 

2,120,232 

2,617,127 

1928 

2,8Sl,5'i2 

3,S05,937 

1931 

1,031.7(56 

' 1.438,981 

1920 

3,0^1,848 

3,595,313 

1932 

SS4,i32 

1,150,420 


Imports from overseas, 1932, 182,9821. ; Union of South Africa, 
679,4891. Exports overseas, 673,7141.; Union of .S. A., 452,8811. 

The bulk of the direct imports into the country is landed at Walvis 
Bay, which is now administered as a portion of South-West Africa, and the 
Government proposes to develop this port as the main harbour. 

Communications. — Tlie railway line between De Aar Junction and 
Prieska has been extended through Upington across the Orange River and 
joined np with the line from Kalkfontein to Windhoek and Walvis Bty. 

The total length of the line inside South-West Africa is 1,128 miles of 
3ft. 6in. gauge, and 353 miles of 2ft. gauge. There are also 98 miles of 
private line, most of which have been con.strueted for the service of the 
diamond fields south of Luderitz. 

At the 31st March, 193-3, there were 101 Post Offices and 3S2 Private Ba<r 
Services distributed by rail cr road transport. The number of articles posted 
was 3,205,332 and 4,562.792 were received. ^ 

On 31st March, 1933, there were 5,012 miles of trunk lines, 533 miles 
of telegraphs, 2,272 miles of snper-imposed telegraphs and b-Iephoues 467 
miles of rural telephones and 1,736 miles of farm teleprione lines’- 79 
telegraph offices, 36 telephone exchanges, and 1,306 telephone subscribe’rs 

A Post Office Savings Bank was established in 1916. The number ot 
accounts open at 31st March, 1933, was 6,466, with a credit of 127 497^ 
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Savings certificates of a value of 501. are also issued. The balance due to 
holders as at ilarch 31, 1933. amounted lo 17,3501. 

At Walvis Bay there is a 31 kw. Coastal 'Wireless Station for long-wave 
and a 1 kw. set for short-wave working. 

Books of Reference. 

Xuinerous Imper-al Bl>;e Books, especiallv the Report on the Natives of South-West 
Africa (Cd. 9140, London. 1918) ; and Cape Pariiauientary Papers, especially the Report on 
Ovah’ihound (U.G. nS/15. Pret- na, 1915). 

South-West Africa Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office. London, 1920. 

Administration of aonth-West Africa, The Native Tribes of South West Africa. 
Wii dhock, 19J3 

The Native Tribes of South-We»t Africj. London, 19*J9. 

Barth. (Paul), Suedwei't-Afr ka. Leipzig, 1926 

Calvtrt (A. F ), South-West Africa dining the German occupation. London, 1915. 

Prciiii (1. L.). The British in Tropicai Africa. Cambridge, 192.8. 

/We{L.), Die Herero. Guetersloh, 1906. 

Aaz5€r (Ericii), Diamanten Waste sutd’vestafr'kus. Berlin, 1926. 

KeltU (J. S.), The Partition of Africa. London, le9L 

TdnMMt7i(J.), Tbe South-West AlricHXi Protectorate. ‘GeugraphicalJournal,’ April. 1917. 

JFaffner (P. H.), The Geology and Mineral industry of South-West AMca. Cape Town, 
1916, 


BRITISH CAHBROOHS. 

The Cameroons, lying between British Nigeria and the French Congo, 
marches with the eastern boundary of Nigeria north-eastward-s from the 
coast to Lake Chad It was captured trom the Germans in February, 1916, 
and was divided between the British and French under a Declaration signed 
at London July 10, 1919. The British portion is a strip stretching the whole 
length, save for one short break, ol the Nigerian boundary. Area 34,559 
square miles and population estimated at 781,865. Bantu negroes live near 
the coast, Sudan negroes inland. The country is administered under a man- 
date conferred (in July 20, 1922, tontaiuing provisions directed against slavery, 
forced labour (except for esseutUl public services) and abuses of the traffic 
iu arms and spirituous liipiors. The northern part is attached to the Pro- 
vinces of Bornn, Benue and Adantawa in Nigeria, and the southern part, 
known as the t.'aiaerocns Province, to the Southern Provinces of Nigeria. 
There are 6 Government schools in the Cimeroons Province and a number 
of schools controlled by Native .4dmii:istiations and ilissions. 

There are graduated liirect taxes for natives and Europeans. The revenue 
and expeniiiture are incorporated in the accounts for Nigeria. Government 
revenue for 1931-32, 73,4617. ; expenditure, 110,1497. 

The soil in the coast region i.- ferule, and this area is heavily forested. 
Near the co-ist are a number of plantations controlled by European firms. 
Their chief pioducts are palm oil, palm kernels, cocoa, rubber and bananas. 

Imports into the British Camercons in 1932 103,4627.: exports, 158,2947. 
Chief exports : bananas (dried and fiesh), 34,263.011 lbs. ; palm kernels, 
1,549 tons ; palm oil, 1,718 tons ; cocoa, 65,640 ewts. ; and rubber, 430,640 
lbs. Chief imports : textiles, salt, iron wares, kerosene, fish, rice, tobacco, 
cigarettes and motor spirit. In 1932, 106 vessels, having a total tonnage 
ot 193,604, entered and cleared the poit of Victoria, and 58 vessels (51,762 
tons) entered the port of Tiko, 

The currency is British, similar to that in use in Nigeria. 

Administrator of British Zone . — The Governor of Nigeria. 

Books of Reference. 

Cameroon Handbook. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Nigeria Handbook, 1933. Government Printing Department, Lagos. 
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British Mandate for the Carneroons, Togoland and East Africa. fCmd. 1794.'i London 
1923. 

Reporta on Administration of Cameroons nnder British Mandate. Annnal. London. 
Calvert (A. F.), The Cameroons. London, 1917- 
Haase{lj.), Durchs unbekannte Kamemn. Berlin, 1915. 

Mansfdd (A.), Westafrica aua Urwald und Steppe Zwischen Crossflnss und Benue. 
Munich, 1928. 

Meek (C. K.), Tribal Studies in 'Sorthem Nigeria. 2 vols. London, 1931 . 

Migeod (F.W H.) — Through British Cameroons London, 1925. 

Reynolds (A. J.), From the Ivory Coast to the Cameroons. London, 1929. 

^tmmermann (B.), Nenkameran. Berlin, 1913. 


TO0OLAND. 

Togoland, between the Gold Coast Colony on the west and French 
Dahomey on the east, was surrendered unconditionally by the Germans to 
British and French forces in August, 1914. On September 30th, 1920, 
the country was divided between France and Britain in accordance with 
the Franco-Biitish declaration of July 10th, 1919. The boundary between 
the two spheres extends from the north-west corner in a general direction 
south-east and south, terminating not far from the port of Lome, but so 
ttat no part of the British sphere reaches the coast. (See map in the Year 
Book for 1920.) The area allotted to Great Britain is 13,041 square miles, 
administrative purposes it is attached to adjacent provinces of the 
Gold Coast Colony and Northern Temtories. The population, according to 
the 1931 census, is 293,671 (excluding 43 non-Africans). 

For pnrposes of education Togoland under British mandate is considered 
as part of the Gold Coast. 

In the British mandated area the Ewe Mission has 63 schools with 2 728 
piuuls, average daily attendance 2,732, the Koman'Catholio Mission has 14 
schools with 1,051 pupils, average daily attendance 1,018, and the First 
atmnd^^ Jtission has 2 schools with 112 pupils, average daily 

r Mpenditure of the area are now included in the figures 

for the Gold Coast. Expenditure still greatly exceeds revenue. 

• figures for imports and exports are no longer available, being 

included in the general total for the Gold Coast. ° 

principal imports are cotton goods, salt, and tobacco. Principal 
exports are palm oil, palm kernels, cocoa, kola nuts, and raw cotton. 

Administrator of British Area.— The Governor of the Gold Coast. 

Books of Reference. 

Togoland (Cmd. 1350). London, 1921 
Official Heporcs on the British Spiiere of Togoland. Annual. London 
Togoland Handbook. H.M. Stationerj' Office, London I 9 nn 
Trterenberg (G.), Togo. Berlin, 1914. ' “ ' 


AMERICA. 

Antigua, Bahamas, Barbados. See West Indies. 


BERMUDA. 

A Colony, with mpresentative government, consisting of a group of 360 
small islands (about 20 inhabited), 580 miles east of North cSa and 
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677 miles from New York, noted for its climate and scenery ; fevonrite 
winter resort for Americans, who number some 30,000 annually. 

The Spaniards visited the islands in 1515, but they had previously been 
discovered (the exact date is unknown) by Juan de Bermudez, after whom 
they were named. No settlement was made, and they were uninhabited 
until a party of colonists under Sir George Somers was wrecked there in 
1609. A company was formed for the ‘ Plantation of the Somers’ Islands, 
as they were called at first, and in 1684 the Crown took over the Government. 

Governor. — Lieut. -General Sir T. A‘>tley-Gubilt, K.C. B., C. M.G., D.S.O., 
appointed 1931 (3,0001. salary, 1,0001. entertainment, 200Z. duty pay), assisted 
by an Executive Council of 7 members (four official) appointed by the Crown, 
a Legislative Council of 9 members (three official), also appointed by the 
Crown, and an elected House of Assembly of 36 members ; 1,807 electors. 

Area, 19'3 square miles (12,360 acres, 2,759 under cultivation). Civil 
population, estimated 1932, 28,587 (11,537 white). In 1932 the birth-rate 
was 29 '8 and the death-rate 13 '3 per 1,000 ; there were 215 marriages. In 
1930 there was an excess of immigration over emigration of 453. Chief 
town, Hamilton ; population 3,259. Bermuda is an important naval base 
on the America and West Indies Station, with dockyard, victualling 
establishment, &c. Police force, 1932, 60. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, and Govern- 
ment assistance is given by the payment of grants, and, where necessary, 
school fees, but there are no Government schools. In 1932, 30 aided 
schools, with 4,116 pupils, received in Government grants I5,574Z, There 
is 1 garrison school and 1 naval school ; about 19 other primary schools 
receiving no Government grant. 
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Revenue 

. 336,870 

364,675 

429,190 

! 464,351 

406,924 

Expenditure . 

. 303,842 1 

334,262 

409,572 

1 458,700 

443,501 


Chief sources of revenue 1932: customs, 271,6077.; lighthouse tolls, 
10,6537.; postal, 35,8297. Chief items of expenditure: salaries, public 
works, education. In 1932, 56,0057. was spent on the tourist traffic. 
Public debt (1932), 131,6367. 

The chief products are onions, potatoes, lily-bulbs, and various kitchen 
garden vegetables. 
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£ ' £ 
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£ 

Imports ' . 

. 1,587,470 1,718,248 

1,954,5681 

2,463,259 

1,891,526 

Exports 

177,015 185,903 

191,727! 

119,005 

145,950 


t Excluding Government stores from imports. 

Imports (excluding Government stores) from United Kingdom in 1932, 
717,2137. ; Canada and British West Indies, 487,8377. ; other countries, 
686,4267. 

Food supplies are mostly imported from the United States and Canada, 
and nearly all the export produce of Bermuda goes to the United States. 
The principal imports in 1932 were : beef (fresh), 63,0497. ; malt liquor, 
38,3417. ; rum, 32,5137. ; oats, 33,1127. ; whisky, 169,0787. ; hardware, 

l 
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36,755?. ; cotton piece goods, 36,335?. ; cotton clotbing, 54,698?. ; silk 
clothing, 20,739?.; woollen clothing, 76,181?. ; medicines, 30,771?. ; per- 
fames, 30,151?. ; electrical goods, 50,047?. ; batter, 33,499? ; fruit, 56,550?. ; 
oils, 36,885?. ; furniture, 44,178? : machinery, 38,547?. ; fancy goods, 
148,593?. The principal exports in 1932 were : lily bulbs, 7,331?. ; potatoes, 
27,838?. ; other vegetables, 41,365?. 

The registered shipping consisted (1932) of 17 steam ve.5sels of 34,430 
tons net, 20 sailing vessels of 3,120 tons net, and 14 motor vessels of 
11,492 tons net (including 1 of 11,281 tons net) ; total net tonnage, 49,042. 
In 1932 the total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared was 7,794,558 
tons, of which 5,601,296 were British. 

There are 220 miles of telephone wire under the control of the military, 
and 15 of telegraph cable. There is also a private telephone company, 
with over 1,600 miles of wire. Cables connect the islands with Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Turks Island, and Jamaica. There were (1932) 19 post offices 
in the colony ; the number of letters and post cards dealt with in the year 
1932 was 4,827,461 ; newspapers, book packets and circulars, 1,252,192 ; 
parcels, 63,860. The post office revenue was 38,414?., and expenditure, 
18,479?. Savings bank depo.sits on December 31, 1932, were 98,692?. to 
the credit of 5,732 depositors. 

There are two banks in the Island, the Bank of Bermuda, Ltd., and 
the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Ltd., both local. Bills of exchange 
issued by the Treasury Chest Office in the Colony form the basis of exchange 
with the outside world. 

The currency, weights, and measures are British. The Biitish 1?. and 
10s. notes are legal tender. The Bermuda Government is also authorised 
to issue 1?. and 10s. notes up to an amount not exceeding 175,000?. A 
considerable quantity of American Jiaper is also in circulatiou, being largely 
used for remittances to the United States. 

Keferesoes : Bermuda m Colonial Reports. Annnal. London. 

Aspinatl (A.\ C.II.G.. Pocket Guide to the We.st Indies, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, the Bermudas, the Spanish Main and the Panama Gst-al. London. Annual. 

i/ai/zcard (W, B.), Bernuida ; Past and Present, London, l'j*23. 

Wilkinson (H.). The Adventurers of Bermuila. London, 1933. 

The Tear Book of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, British Guiana, British Honduras and 
the British West Indies. New York and London. Annual. 


CABADA. 

(Dojiinion of Canada.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The territories which now constitute the Dominion of Canada came under 
British power at various times by settlement, conquest, or cession. Nova 
Scotia was temporarily occupied in 1628 by settlement at Port Royal, was 
ceded back to France in 1632, and was finally ceded by France in 1713 
by the Treaty of Utrecht ; the Hudson’s Bay Company's charter, conferring 
rights over all the territory draining into Hudson Bay, was granted in 1670 • 
Canada, with all its dependencies, including New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, was formally ceded to Great Britain by France in 1763 ; Van- 
couver Island was acknowledged to be British by the Oregon Eonndory Treaty 
of 1846, and British Columbia was established as a separate colony in 1858. 
As originally constituted, the Dominion was composed of the provinces of 
Canada — Upper and Lower Canada, now Ontario and Quebec — Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. They were united under the provisions of an Act of 
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the Imperial Parliament known aa ‘The British North America Act, 1867, 
which came into operation on July 1, 1867, by royal proclamation. The 
Act provides that the Constitution of the Dominion shall be ‘similar in 
principle to that of the United Kingdom ’ ; that the executive authority 
shall be vested in the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried 
on in his name by a Governor-General and Privy Council ; and that the 
legislative power shall be exercised by a Parliament of two Houses, called 
the ‘Senate’ and the ‘House of Commons.’ The present position of Canada 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations was defined at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926; ‘ The self-governing Dominions are autonomous Com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown.’ The Dominion has its own representatives 
in the United States, Great Britain, France and Japan, and was elected a 
member of the Council of the League of Nations in 1927. Provision was made 
in the British North America Act for the admission of British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island, the North-West Territories, and Newfoundland into 
the Dominion ; Newfoundland alone has not availed itself of such provision. 
In 1369 Rupert’s Land, or the North-West Territories, were purchased 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company ; the province of Manitoba was 
erected from this territory, and admitted into the confederation on July 15, 
1870. On July 20, 1871, the province of British Columbia was admitted, 
and Prince Edward Island on July 1, 1873. The provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were formed from the provisional districts of Alberta, Atha- 
baska, Assiniboia, and Saskatchewan, and admitted on September 1, 1905. 

In February, 1931, the Government of Norway formally recognised the 
Canadian title to the Sverdrup group of Arctic islands. Canada thus holds 
sovereignty in the whole Arctic sector north of the Canadian mainland. 

On June 30, 1931, the House of Commons approved the enactment of the 
proposed Statute of Westminster emancipating the Provinces as well as 
the Dominion from the operation of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, and 
thus removing what legal limitations existed as regards Canada’s legislative 
autonomy. 'The Statute received the Royal Assent on December 12, 1931. 

The members of the Senate are nominated for life, by summons of 
the Governor-General under the Great Seal of Canada. By the Amendment 
of the British North America Act, 1867 (May, 1915), which came into effect 
in 1917, the Senate consists of 96 senators — namely, 24 from Ontario, 24 
from Quebec, 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 from Prince 
Edward Island, 6 from Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 from Alberta, 
and 6 from Saskatchewan. • The total number may not exceed 104. Each 
senator must be at least 30 years of age, a bom or naturalised British sub- 
ject, and must reside in, and be possessed of property, real or personal, to 
the value of 4, 000 dollars within the province for which he is appointed. 
The House of Commons is elected by the people, for five years, unless 
sooner dissolved, the province of Quebec always having 65 members {one for 
each 44,186 persons at the 1931 census, but one for each 36,283 persons on 
the basis of the 1921 population upon which the representation of the 
present Parliament is based), and the other provinces proportionally, 
according to their populations at each decennial census. The seven- 
teenth Parliament, elected on July 28, 1930, comprised 245 members, in 
accordance with the Representation Act of 1924 which, as the result of the 
census of 1921, fiixed the representation as follows : 82 for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 14 for Nova Scotia, 11 for New Brunswick, 17 for Manitoba, 14 for 
British Columbia, 4 for Prince Edward Island, 21 for Saskatchewan, 16 for 
Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon Territory. Voting is by ballot. Women 
have the vote and are eligible for election to the Dominion Parliament. 
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State of the Parties in the seventeenth Parliament, elected on July 28, 
1930 : Conservatives, 138 ; Liberals, 87 ; Liberal-Progressives, 3 ; United 
Farmers of Alberta, 10 ; Progressives, 2; Labour, 3 ; and Independent, 2. 

The Speaker in the House of Commons has a salary of 6,000 dollars per 
annum, the Deputy Speaker an allowance of 1,500 dollars, and each 
member an allowance of 4,000 dollars for the session, subject to deductions 
for non-attendance and a deduction of 10 per cent, for 1932. 

The Speaker and members of the Senate hav'e the same sessional indemnity 
as the Speaker and members of the House of Commons, with no extra allowances . 

Omemor-Ge'iwral. — The Eight Hon. Lord BesshorougTi, G.O.M.G. 
Appointed February 9, 1931. Salary, 10,000/. per annum. 

He is assisted in his functions, under the provisions of the Act of 1867, 
by a Privy Council composed of Cabinet Ministers and other persons. 

The following is the list of the Cabinet, which was sworn in on August 7, 
1930, in order of precedence, which in Canada attaches generally rather to 
the person than to the office : 

Prime Minister, President of the Pricy Council, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. — Et. Hon. E. B. Bennett, M.P. 

Ministers loithorat Porf/o/m.—Et, Hon. Sir George H. Perley, G.C.M.G., 
M.P., Et. Hon. Arthur Meighen (Senator). 

Minister of Finance. — Hon. E. N. Rhodes, M.P. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney-General. — Hon. Hugh Guthrie, M.P. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce. — Hon. H. H. Stevens, M.P. 

Minister of Railways and Canals. — Hon. E. J. Manion, M.P. 

Minister of Jffatimal Revenue. — Hon. E. C. Matthews, M.P. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Hon. J. A. Macdonald, M.P. 

Postmaster-General. — Hon. Arthur Sauvi, M.P. 

Minister of Pensions and National Health,, — Col. the Hon. Murray 
MacLareu, M.P. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. H. A. Stewart, M.P. 

Secretary of State.— Hov.. 0. H. Gahan, M.P. 

Minister of National Defence. — Col. the Hon. D. M. Sutherland, M.P. 

Minister of Marine and Minister of Fisheries [Acting). — Hon. Alfred 
Duranleau, M.P. 

Minister of Fnterior and, Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs 

Hon. Thomas G. Murphy, M.P. 

Solicitor General. — Hon. Maurice Duprif, M.P. 

Minister of Immigration and Colonisation, Minister of Labour and 
Minister of Mines. — Hon. W. A. Gordon, M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. Robert Weir, M.P. 


Each minister with portfolio has a salary of 10,000 dollars a year and 
the Pnme Minister 15,000 dollars, in addition to the 4,000 dollars sessional 
allowance. The Leader of the Opposition receives a salary of 10 000 dollars 
in addition to the sessional allowance. These salaries and sessional in’ 
demnities, together with civil service salaries, are subject to a deduction of 
10 per cent, lor the fiscal year 1933-34, as in 1932-33 
n Department of External Affairs is the medium of communication 
between the Government of Canada and the governments of other countiies 
Canada has diplomatic representatives at Washington, Paris and Tokyo’ 
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and tile Governments of the United States, France, and Japan are also 
represented at Ottawa. 

High Commissioner for Canada in Great Britain. — Hon. G. H, Ferguson, 
K.C. (appointed November 28, 1930), Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, S.W. 1. 

High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada. — Sir William 
Henry Clark, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. (appointed April 25, 1928). 

Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Xations. — Dr. W. A. Riddell 
(appointed 1925). 

Canadian Minister in the United States. — Major the Hon. William D. 
Herridge, K.C., D.S.O., M.C. (appointed March 7, 1931). 

United States Minister in Canada. — Wairen D. Robbins (appointed May 
1933). 

Canadian Minister in France. — Hon. Philippe Roy (appointed 1928), 
1 me Francois Premier, Paris, France. 

French Minister in Canada. — M. Charles A. Henry (appointed 1931). 

Canadian Minister in Japan. — Hon. H. M. Marler (appointed 1929), 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Japanese Minister in Canada. — Mr. lyemasa Tokngawa (appointed 
1929). 

Provincial Government. 

The nine provinces hai e each a separate parliament and administration, 
with a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
at the head of the executive. They have fuU powers to regulate their own 
local affairs and dispose of their revenues, provided only they do not interfere 
with the action and policy of the central administration. Among the subjects 
assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures are : the amendment of 
the provincial constitution, except as regards the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; direct taxation for revenue purposes ; borrowing ; management 
and sale of crown lands ; provincial hospitals, reformatories, Ac. ; shop, 
saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other licences for local or provincial 
purposes ; local works and undertakings, except lines of ships, railways, 
canals, telegraphs, &c., extending beyond the province or connecting with 
other provinces, and excepting also such works as the Dominion Parlia- 
ment declares are for the general good ; marriages ; administration of 
justice within the province ; education. Quebec has two Chambers and the 
other Provinces one Chamber. The North-West Territories and the Yukon 
Territory are governed by Commissioners assisted by Councils. 


Area and Population. 

The following is the population of the area now included in the Dominion : — 


Tear 

Population , 

Tear 

Population 

1806—7 (est.) 

1 

! 433,000 

1891 

4,833,239 

1851-2 

2,383,500 

1901 

5,371,315 

1860-1 

3,183,000 , 

1911 

7,206,643 

1871 

3,689,257 | 

1921 

8,788,483 

1881 

4,324,810 i 

1931 

10,376,786 
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The following are the areas of the provinces, &e., with the population 
at recent censuses: — 


Province 

Land Area 
sq. miles. 

Fresh 

Water 

Areal 

sq. miles 


Popula- 
tion, 1911. 

Popula- 

t.on, 

1921. 

Popula- 
tion, 1931 

Prince Edward Island 

2,134 

_ 

•2,1S4 

9^,728 

SS,615 

SS,03S 

Nova Scotia * 

£0,743 

325 

21,068 

492,338 

523,^37 

512,846 

New Brunswick ‘ . 

27,710 

275 

27,985 

351,889 

3?7.fe7r3 

403,219 

Quebec ^ . 

523,534 

71,000 

594,534 

2,005.776 

2,361,19£ 

2,874,255 

Ontario . 

363,3-2 

49,300 

412,582 

2,527, 202 

2,033.662 

3,431,683 

Manitoba * . . . 

219,723 

26,789 

243,512 

461,394 

610,118 

700,139 

British Columbia * 

349,970 

5,SS5 

355,855 

392.480 

524,582 

694'263 

Alberta 

248,S'0 

6,4S5 

255,285 

374,295 


73l'.605 

Saskatchewan 

237,975 

13,725 

251,700 

492,432 


921.785 

Yukon .... 

205,346 

1,730 

207,076 

b.512 

4'l57 

4,230 

North-West Territories. 

1,258,217 

51,465 

'1,209,632 

6,507 

7 O.iiwi 

9’T23 

Royal Canadian Navy . 

_ 

— 

— 

~ 

485 

4 

Totals . 

3,4oi ,484 

226,079 

3,684,408 

7,206,643 

00 

r/) 

10,376,786 


1 The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. 

2 By Federal Act passed daring the session of 1912, the toandaries of the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec end Manitoba were extended at the e.xpense of the North-West Terri- 
tories, Ontario was enlarged by ls6,400 square miles, Quebec by bal.TSO, and Manitoba 
by 178,100. 

3 As amended by the Labrador Boundary Award. 

• Distributed according to naval station or home residence. 


Of the total population in 1931, 8,069,261 were Canadian born, 1,184,830 
other British horn, and 1,122,695 foreign born, 344,574 of the latter being 
U. S. born. ° 

In 1931, figures for the population, according to origin, wore: 


Origin 

1931 

Oiigin 

1931 

British 

English .... 
Scottish .... 
Irish .... 

Other .... 

2,741,419 

1,346.350 

1,230,808 

62,494 

Russian .... 
Austrian . , , . 

Buigarian and Roumanian ! 
Chinese « • . . 

Finnish . , . [ 

Hungarian .... 
Czech (Bohemian and Mo- 
ravian) . , , . 

Belgian .... 
Japanese .... 
Negro .... 

Yugoslavic 

Greek .... 

Various .... 
Unspecified 

8S,14S 

48,639 

32,216 

46,519 

43,885 

Totals, British . 

5,381,071 

40,582 

30,401 

French .... 

German .... 

Scandinavian * . . . 

Ukranian .... 
Hebrew .... 

Dutch 

Polish 

Indian and Eskimo 

2,927,990 

473.544 

228,049 

225,113 

156.726 

14S.S62 

145,503 

123,800 

27,555 

23.342 

19,456 

16,174 

0,444 

27,476 

8,898 

Italian .... 

98,173 

Grand totals 

10,376,786 


r Includes Danish. Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish which were resnectivelv 
34,118. 19,382, 93,243 and 81,308. '^'’Pectively, 


Population of the principal cities and towns according to the final 
returns of the 1931 Dominion Census : — 
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Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Montreal . 

818,-577 

London . 

71,148 

Toronto . 

631,207 

Windsor, Ont. . 

63,108 

Vancouver 

246.593 

Verdun, P.ll. . 

60,745 

Winnipeg 

218,785 

Halifax . 

59,275 

Hamilton 

155,547 

Regina 

53,209 

Quebec . 

130,594 

Saint John, N.B. 

47,514 

Ottawa . 

126.872 

Saskatoon 

43,291 

Calgary . 

Edmonton 

83,761 

79.197 

Victoria . 

39,082 


‘ Greater’ Montreal tad 1,000,157 population, ‘ Greater’ Toronto 808,864, 
‘ Greater’ Vancouver 308,310, and ‘Greater’ Vinnipeg 280,202 in 1931. 

The total ‘urban’ population of Canada in 1931 was given as 5,572,058, 
against 4,352,122 in 1921. 

"While the registration of births, marriages and deaths is under pro- 
vincial control, the statistics for the nine provinces are now by arrangement 
compiled on a uniform system by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The following table give.s the provisional results for 1932 : — 


Living Births i Marriages Deatiis 


Province 

Number 

Rate per 
1,000 

population 

Number 

Rate per 
1,000 

population 

Number 

Rate per 
1,000 

population 

Prince Edward Island 

•J,027 

23 0 


456 

5*2 

1,051 

11-9 

Nova Scotia 

11,5S4 

22 0 


3,195 

6*2 

6,131 

12*0 

New Brunswick 

10,S10 

26*4 


2,380 

5*8 

4,554 

11*1 

Quebec 

82,210 

25-3 


15.117 

5*2 

33,088 

U-4 

Ontf.DO 

(3d, 733 

19 3 


22,224 

0*4 

36,462 

10*5 

Manitola . 

14,1l4 

200 


4,729 

6*7 

6,341 

7*6 

Saskatchewan , 

20,709 

21-4 


5,772 

5*9 

6,036 

6*2 

Albeita 

10,639 

22 0 


5.043 

6*8 

5,3S6 

7*3 

British Columbia 

10,131 

14*4 


3,508 

5*1 

6,141 

S'7 

Total 

235,143 

22-4 


62,514 

6-0 

104,190 

9-9 


Immigrant arrivals in Canada during 4 years : — 


Number of Immigrants arrived in the Years 
ended March 31 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

English and Welsh 

35,2S3 

15,479 

4,454 

2,010 

Irish 

10,159 

4,233 

791 

323 

Scottish. 

18,640 

7,872 

1,843 

764 

Total British 

64,082 

27.584 

7,088 

3,097 

The United States 

30,727 

24,2b0 

14,297 

13,196 

Austrian 

437 

116 



_ 

German 

14,281 

7,724 

727 

518 

Norwegian and Swedish 

5,174 

1,470 

149 

61 

French and Belgians 

1,393 

002 

134 

125 

Italians 

1,277 

1,007 

414 

255 

Jews .... 

3,544 

2, 90S 

202 

346 

Russians and Finlanders 

5,350 

3,176 

166 

92 

Other Nationalities 

37,043 

19,356 

2,575 

2 092 

Total 

163,288 

88,223 

25,752 

19.782 
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Eeligfion. 

The number of members of each religions creed was as follows in 1931: 


Roman Catholics . . 4,098,734 

United Church . . 2,017,375 

Anglicans . . . 1,635,615 

Presbyterians . . 870,728 

Baptists . . . 443,341 

Lutherans . . 394,194 


Greek Catholics . . 186,654 

Jews .... 155,614 

Greek Orthodox . . 102,389 

Miscellaneous creeds ‘ . 456,100 

I Not given . . . 16,042 

Total . 10,376,786 


1 Inclndicg Pagans. 


The numbers of the leading denominations in the provinces, 1931 : — 


Province 

Roman 

Catholic 

United ! 
Church j 

Anglican | 

! 

Presby- 
terian j 

Baptist 

Prince Edward Island . 

39,105 

21,979 

5,074 

14,813 ! 

5,066 

Nova Scotia 

162,754 

110,548 

88,738 

48,960 i 

82,098 

New Brunswick . 

188,098 

61,176 

48,931 

16,260 j 

83,853 

Quebec 

2,463,160 

88,253 

149,843 j 

59,532 ; 

10,970 

Ontario 

744,740 

973,768 

764,130 : 

450,664 1 

171,305 

Manitoba . 

189,693 

170,240 

128,385 1 

55,720 1 

13,483 

Saskatchewan 

233,979 

243,399 

126,837 

67,954 ; 

22,813 

Alberta 

168,408 

176,816 

112,979 

72,039 i 

30,496 

British Columbia 

90,852 

164,750 

205,047 

84,183 i 

23,395 

Yukon 

667 

352 

2,299 

432 

44 

N.W. Territories 

3,932 

94 

3,352 ! 

141 1 

1 

18 


Education. 

By the British North America Act the Provincial Governments have 
control in educational matters. In all provinces except Quebec the number 
of private schools is small, so that elementary and secondary education in 
Canada is almost entirely State-controlled. In Quebec primary education is 
only partly State-controlled. Roman Catholic secondary education is given 
by independent institutions, mainly consisting of State-subsidised classical 
colleges for boys and convents for girls. Except for a few independent 
schools, Protestant education, primary and secondary, is State-controlled. 
Primary schools — i. e. elementary schools, and in all provinces, except 
Ontario, continuation schools other than regular secondary schools— are free, 
and the same is true of secoudary education in most provinces. In Quebec 
(except in certain municipalities) a fee is collected lor primary education for 
every child of school age without reference to school attendance. In the same 
province Catholic and Protestant schools are under one Department of Public 
Instruction and are supported by a common system of taxation, but are 
administered independently. In Alberta, Ontario, and Saskatchewan minority 
elementary schools, whether Protestant or Catholic, are called Separate 
Schools, and are under the same provincial administration as majority 
schools. Secondary education in these three provinces is non-sectarian. 

There are 6 State-controlled universities in Canada, and 17 independent 
of provincial control, making 23 in all. These, together with colleges of 
higher education, had an enrolment of 85,927 students in 1932, and employed 
6,777 professors, lecturers &c 
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Information respecting the State-controlled schools, exclusive of univer- 
sities, in all provinces and including all primary schools in Quebec : — 


Provinces 

Year Ended 

Schools 1 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 

ture 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . 
Manitoba 

British Columbia 
P. E. Island 
Alberta 
Saskatchewan 

Dec. 31, 1930 
June SO, 1931 
June 30, 1931 
July 31, 1932 
June 30, 1932 
June 30, 1932 
June 30, 1932 
June 30, 1932 
June 30, 1932 
June 30, 1952 

Elena. \ 
See. / 

7,654 

8,162 

1,761 

2,492 

2,039 

1,198 

477 

3,682 

4,979 

20,732 

21,800 

3,542 

2,698 

4,425 

3,959 

.17,843 

5,700 

8,798 

727,342 

604,152 

116,041 

87,971 

151,927 

115,910 

63S 

167,675 

229,103 

Dollars 

61,975,091 

29,875,432 

4,292,217 

3,122.059 

8,529,774 

9,311,159 

533,308 

10,962,251 

12,669,564 

Total . 



3-2,444 

89,569 

2,200,S5S 

141,270,855 


1 Where possible the number of school-houses is given, and elsewhere the number of 
school districts with schools m operation. 


The census of 1931 showed that almost 93 per cent, of the population in 
Canada over 5 years of age conld read and write, as compared with about 
91 per cent, in 1921, and 86 per cent, in 1901. These percentages would be 
higher if the aboriginal Indian population, numbering over 122,920 in 1931, 
and of whom about 110,000 live on the Indian Reserves were excluded. 
The Dominion Government provides a special school system for the Indian 
youth, of whom 17,163 were enrolled in its schools in 1932. 

In 1933 there were in Canada 1,666 periodical publications, classified as 
follows Dailies, 112 ; tri-weeklies, 7 ; weeklies, 984 ; semi-weeklies, 20 ; 
bi-weeklies, 17; bi-monthlies, 10; quarterlies, 38; monthlies, 418; semi- 
monthlies, 33 ; miscellaneous, 27. 

Justice and Crime. 

.There is a Supreme Court in Ottawa, having appellate, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in and throughout Canada. There is an exchequer court, which 
is also a colonial court of admiralty, with powers as provided in the 
Imperial ‘Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890.’ There is a Superior 
Court in each province ; county courts, with limited jurisdiction, in most of 
the provinces ; all the judges in these courts being appointed by the Governor- 
General. Police magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Provincial Governments. 

For the year ended September 30, 1932, total convictions for indictable 
ofi'ences were 31,387 ; total convictions for all offences amounted to 329,296. 

Finance. 


The following relates to the Consolidated Fund, i. e. general Revenue 
and Expenditure : — 


Tears ended March 31 

Net revenue 

Expenditure 



Doil.'irs 

Dollars 


1928-29 

455,463,874 ’ 

350,952,924 


1929-30 

441,411,806 i 

357,779,794 


1930-31 

349,587,299 | 

389,553,289 


1931-32 

329,709,056 1 

375,403,344 


1932-33 1 

1 

306,636,990 ! 

j 358,528,270 



L 2 
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Consolidated Fund revenue, 1932-33 : — 


1932-33 

Dollars 

1932-33 

Dollars 

Customs .... 

70,072,932 

37,833,858 

War Tax Revenue . 

140,412,012 

Excise .... 

Various .... 

20,346,022 

Public works (including 
canals) .... 
Post office 

1,043,849 

30,928,317 

Total 

306,036,990 


Detailed estimates of the expenditure for the year ended March 31, 1933 : — 


Services 

Dollars 

Services 

Dollars 

Public Debt, including 


Royal Canadian Mounted 


Sinking Funds 

142,275,444 

Police .... 

5,615,596 

Charges of Management 

909,031 

Government of the North- 

Civil Government 

10,101,538 

west Territories 

417,425 

Administration of Justice. 

2,206, 3t0 

Government of the Yukon 


Penitentianes 

2,941.400 

Territorv .... 

115,000 

Legislation .... 

2,214,210 

Dominion Lands and Parks 

1,696,775 

Agriculture 

7,356,912 

Pensions and National 


Immigration and Coloniza- 


Health .... 

11,257,500 

tion 

1,436,000 

External Atfairs . . 

700,332 

Soldier Land Settlement . 

1,173,000 

Miscellaneous 

8,224,739 

10,404,994 

Pensions .... 

47,092,321 

National Revenue 

Superannuation . 

1,072,800 

Railways and Canals— 

National Defence 

11,307,559 

chargeable to Collection 


Aviation .... 

1,600,000 

of Revenue 

2,738,720 

Railways and Canals— 
chargeable to lueome . 

823,030 

Public Works— chargeable 
to Collection of Revenue 

711,500 

Public Works— chariieable 


Post Office .... 

30,619,375 

to Income 

11,991,482 

Trade and Comm'^rce . 

4,907,340 

Mail Subbidies and Steam- 
ship Subventions . 

2,172,930 

Total Consolidated Fund 

351,416,138 

Ocean and River Service . 
Lighthouse and Coast Ser- 
vice 

3,020,750 

2,441,520 

Railways and Canals— 
Capital .... 

2,950,500 

Scientific Institutions 

742,030 

Public Works — Capital 

360,000 

Steamboat Inspection 

13t),S0S 

Public Works— Capital — 

Fisheries .... 

1,846,000 

Marine Department 

3,856,350 

Subsidies to Provinces 
Mines andGeologicalSurvey 

13,630, 177 
489,000 

Total Capital 

7,165,850 

Labour .... 

Public Printing and Sta- 

316,500 

Total .... 

358,581,938 

tionery .... 

147,000 

Adjustment of War Claims 

74,500 

Indians .... 

4,407,350 

Grand Total 

353,656,488 


On March 31, 1933, the net debt was 2,596,480,826 dollars. 

Foreign Fibts : The amount of Greek debt to Canada outstanding is 
6,525,000 dollars ; the original Rumanian debt has been funded and with 
interest aggregates 23,969.720 dollars. 


PROvrNCIAL Or.DIN.iRY REVENUES AND ExPENDITITKES.t 


province 


Alberta 

British ColuiJibni . . 
Manitoba , . . . 

New Brunswick . , 
Nova Sci'fia , . . 

Ontario . . . . . 

Quebec 

Prmce Edward Island 
Saskatchewan , . , 

To’al . . . . 


Tear Ended 

Revenue I 

Expenditure 

5Iar. 31, 1932 

Dollars 

Dollars 

13,492 430 

18,045,481 

Mar. 31. 1932 

21,yj>2,583 

27,472,008 

Apr 30, 1932 

11,859,023 

14,089.093 

Oct. 31 103-2 

5,795,6.10 

6,360,803 

Sept. 30, 1932 

8,100,988 

7,‘^5S,239 

0>-t. 31, 1932 

54,175/233 i 

36,941,020 

52,173.087 

June 30. 1932 

37,525,729 

Dec 31, 1932 

1 206,026 j 

1,277’401 

Apr. 30,1932 : 

11,902,647 1 

17,722;936 

— 

165,755,585 1 

163,724,807 


i Figures subject to revision. 
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Defence. 

‘ The National Defence Act, 1922, ’ which came into force January 1, 1923, 
provides for a Department of National Defence presided over by the Minister 
of National Defence. 

Militia . — Canada is organised in 11 military districts, each under a 
Commander and his District Staff. 

The militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active is 
sub-divided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The permanent force 
consists of 14 units of all arms of the service, with an authorised establish- 
ment limited to 10,000, but at present the strength is about 3,600. The non- 
permanent active militia is made up of cavalry, artillery, engineers, machine 
gun, signalling, infantry and other corps. The total establishment of the 
Canadian non-permanent militia totals 9,029 officers and 125,722 other 
ranks, organised as follows : — 



Hegi- 

meats 

Batteries ^ 

iledinra' 
Field ] and ! 
, Heavy : 

Bat- 

talions 

Com- 

panies 

Units or 
; Troops Oetach- 
j ; ments 

Cavalry . . , , 

35 

1 

1 _ : 




Artillery .... 

1 

1 69 

26 



... 


Infantry Machine Gnn Corps 

— 


{ 

123 

— 


Engineers .... 


... 

— 


17 

7 — 

Signals 

_ 





32 

7 _ 

Medical Corps 


_ 



_ 

— ■ 51 

Army Service Corps . 

_ 


— i 



48 ' 


Officers Training Corps 

_ 






— ; 21 

Otlier administrative services 

— 

1 — 

— ! 

— 

“ 

— ' 46 

i 

Total .... 

35 

69 

25 

13S 

97 

1 

14 ; 123 


^ Anti-Aircraft Sections. 


The reserve militia consists of such units as are named by the Governor 
in Council and of all able-bodied citizens between the ages of 18 and 60, 
with certain exemptions. 

The reserve of the active militia consists of (1) reserve units of city and 
rural corps, (2) reserve depots, (3) reserve of officers. 

The above organisations are supplemented by numerous cadet corps and 
rifle associations. The Royal Military College at Kingston, Ontario, pro- 
vides both a military and a general education for about 200 cadets. The 
course extends over four years. Each year there are available for graduates a 
number of commissions in the Canadian Permanent Force and the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, also in the British Army and the Royal Air Force. 
R.M.C. graduates are given one year’s seniority in the British or Indian 
armies because their course is longer than that given at Woolwich or 
Sandhurst. 

The estimated expenditure for the militia for the year ending March 31, 
1934, is 9,431,923 dollars. 

Navy . — ^The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. Its authorized 
complements are: 104 officers and 792 men of the permanent force (Royal 
Canadian Navy), 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Reserve ; and 70 officers and 930 men of the Royal Canadian Naval Tolnn- 
teer Reserve. The vessels at present maintained in commission are the 
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destroyers Charaplain and Saguenay and the mine-sweepers Festuhert and 
Ypres (paid off), based on Halifax, N.S. ; the destroyers Vanemiver and 
SJceena and mine-sweeper Armentieres, based on Escjuimalt, B.C. There 
are seT^eral small craft, some armed, used for fisheries protection and patrol 
duty on the eastern and western coasts and on the Great Lakes, but these 
are attached to the Department of Marine and Fisheries or to the Customs 
Department, and do not normally form part of the naval forces. H.M.C. 
dockyards are at Halifax and Esquimalt, having been taken over from the 
Imperial Government in 1910. Naval depots are maintained at both bases, 
and are used as training headquarters for the personnel of the R.C.N., 
R.C.N.E., andE.C.N.V.E. 

The appropriations for naval services for 1932—33 amounted to 2,462,000 
dollars. The estimated expenditure for the year ending March 31, 1934, is 
2,222,000 dollars. 

AeroTiav.tks. — The direction and control of aeronautics in Canada, both 
civil and military, come under the jurisdiction of the Department of National 
Defence. The powers, duties and functions involved are exercised under the 
direction of the Minister by the Royal Canadian Air Force and the Branch 
of the Controller of Civil Aviation. 

The present strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force is 106 ofiBcers and 
585 airmen. Its functions are : (a) to form the nucleus of the Air Defences 
of Canada ; (d) the training of the Non-Permanent Active Air Force ; and 
(f) the conduct of Civil Government Air Operations. 

The Permanent Active Air Force has its headquarters at Ottawa with 
five stations at Ottawa, Camp Borden, Trenton, AVinnipeg and Tanoouver. 

The Non-Permanent Active Air Force is in process ot organization, four 
units and formations being authorized. 

The Controller of Civil Aviation is responsible for the administration of 
the Air Regulations and Airways, and the supervision of flying clubs. On 
August 1, 1933, there were in force 340 private and 402 commercial pilot’s 
licences, and 381 air engineer’s licences and 47 private and 284 commercial 
aircraft were registered, 102 air harbours were licensed and 23 light aeroplane 
clubs established. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police. — The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
is a Constabulary maintained by the Dominion Government. It was 
organized in 1S73, and was then known as the North-West Mounted Police : 
in 1904, its name was changed to the Royal Nortli-West Mounted Police, 
and in 1920, to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. From a Force of 
300 men in 1873, it has grown to one of 2,500 at the present time. The 
Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at present 
the Minister of Justice), and it may be employed anywhere in Canada. 
It is primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and order in 
the Yukon Territory, the Arctic regions, the unorganized North-West 
Territories, and a variety of services for the Federal Government in all 
Provinces of the Dominion, and a large number of the Federal Departments 
utilize its services in investigations and in administrative work. Under 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, any Province may enter into an 
agreement with the Federal Government for the services of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to enforce Provincial Laws upon payment for its 
services, and at the present time such agreements are in force with the 
Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan an<i Alberta. 

The Force is divided into 15 divisions of varying strength distributed 
over the entire country. Tire term of engagement is 5 years for recruits 
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with re-enlistment for 1 year or 3 years. The oiEoers are commissioned by 
the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Saskatchewan. The course of 
training is six months, and consists of drill, both mounted and on foot, 
physical training, including instruction in wrestling and boxing and detailed 
lectures on police duties. Instructional courses for promotion are held, and 
where practical, an annual Refresher Course of training is given. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture . — Though the manufacturing industries now predominate, 
Canada is largely agricultural, and among her natural resources arable 
lands stand unrivalled. Present information permits only a rough estimate 
of their actual extent, but it is believed that about 361 million acres are 
physically suitable for agriculture. Of this area 85 million acres is now 
under forest, and 186 million acres, or about one-half, has been alienated. 
Grain growing, dairy farming, fruit farming, ranching and fur farming 
are all carried on successfully. The following table shows the estimated 
agricultural wealth and production for 1932 : — 


Values in dollars 

Production in dollars 

Land .... 1,048,070,000 

Buildings . . • 1,342,924,000 

Implements and Macliinery 050,664,000 

Live Stock . . . 375,722 000 

Poultry . . , 34,138,000 

Animals on fur farms . 6,514,000 

Production of the year 711,898,000 

Field crops . 

Farm Animals 

Dairy Products . 
Poultiy and eggs . 

Fruits and vegetables . 
Miscellaneou.s 

416.587.000 

69.033.000 

131.623.000 

48.824.000 

30.245.000 

15.536.000 

Total 

5,069,930,000 

Total .... 

711,898,000 


Number of occupied farms, according to the census of 1931, was 728,623. 


Field Crops . — In 1932, 59,633,500 acres were under field crops, those 
most widely cultivated being wheat, oats, hay and clover, barley and rye. 
The following are the revised estimates of January, 1933, for acreage and 
yield of grain crops for the year 1932 : — 


Provinces 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Acres 

1000 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan . 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

23.300 
3,300 

11.300 
52,000 

630,000 

2.651.000 
15,543,000 

8.201.000 
61,200 

431 

71 

200 

952 

17,052 

42,400 

202,000 

164,000 

1,408 

149,5»)0 

85,100 

216,500 

1.735.500 
2,338,000 

1.463.500 
4,364,700 
2,704,800 

90,800 

5,0S3 

3.U13 

6,776 

51,024 

75,517 

36,826 

107,400 

101,500 

4,422 

4,000 

7,900 

12,000 

114.300 
456,000 

1,123,300 

1,329,500 

701.300 
9,300 

101 

229 

332 

2,938 

13,771 

20,014 

23,400 

19,700 

288 

Total Canada 

27,182,100 

428,514 

13,148,400 

391,561 

3,757,600 

60,773 


The total value of field crops for 1933 was estimated at 421,937,000 
dollars and for 1932, 416,586,900 dollars. 

The estimated yield in 1933 of wheat is 269,729,000 bushels, of oats, 
307,478,000 bushels, and of barley, 63,359,000 bushels. 
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Provinces 

Rye 

Flax Seed 

Mixed Grams 


Acres 

1000 

; Bushels 

' Acres 

! 1000 
[ Bushels 

Acres ! 

1000 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick. 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan . 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

6.200 

57,500 

40,600 

482,500 

183,100 

3,900 

98 

1,024 

560 

5,190 

1,988 

78 

1,400 

6,300 

49,300 

381,200 

15,200 

300 

14 

62 

240 
1,9S0 
= 147 

3 

T" 

23.800 
4,800 ' 
4,300 , 

99.000 ■ 
986,000 1 

17.000 ' 

20.800 
25,300 ' 

3,000 ! 

821 

171 

130 

3,010 

33,327 

376 

349 

731 

121 

Total Canada 

773,800 

8,938 

453,700 

2,446 

1,184,000 

39,036 



Other Grains ^ 

Potatoes 1 

Roots 

• 

Provinces 







Acres 

1 

1000 

Bushels 

; Acres 

1000 

Cwt. 

Acres 

1000 

Cwt. 

Pr. Ed. Island . 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan . 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

I 

2,000 , 
4,100 i 
42,100 ■ 
138,400 1 
318,500 ' 
7,700 
OiXj 
900 ' 
3,000 . 

71 

99 

S63 

3,150 

6,042 

114 

6 

12 

103 

1 37,500 1 

1 20,600 
! 48,200 
i 132,500 
’ 156,000 

1 82,400 

44.000 

31.000 

19,300 ' 

9,188 , 8,900 

2,122 1 9,800 

3,856 10,300 

11,475 33,300 

9.516 i 100,000 

1,912 ; 4,400 

2,948 2,100 

2,102 1,800 

2,297 ' 4,500 

2,670 

2,675 

2,575 

8,778 

19,300 

448 

151 

207 

1,062 

Total Canada 

519,800 

11,082 

521,500 

39,416 ‘ 1 

74,800 

37,766 


» locluding palsea. • Exclusive of 45,000 acres and 450,000 tons of sugar beets. 


Fro\ince8 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
(Ontario 
Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan 
A-lberta 

British Colnrcbia 
Total Canada 


Hay and Clover * 

Acres 

1000 

Tons 

226,300 

317 

40<1,200 

720 

561,200 

SSI 

3,455,100 

4.837 

3,194,000 

5,270 

448,000 

683 

150,Ci00 

219 

131,300 

356 

145,500 , 

276 

8,811,600 

13,559 


3,342,000 tons of gram hay. 


alfalfa 


Fodder Corn 


Acres 


1000 

Tons 


300 2 

500 4 

600 3 

51,000 497 

285,000 ! 2,200 

13,400 ' 57 

6,100 , 15 

4,500 ' 26 

4,200 j 53 


365,600 : 2,857 


and 1,899,500 acres and 


Live-stock.— In parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta stock-raising is still 
earned on as a pnmary industry, but the live-stock prodnctiof of the 
Dominion at large is mainly a subsidiary of mixed farming. The following 
table shows the numbers of live stock by provinces in 193’ (Tune) - 
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Pro\iDces 

Horses 

Uilch 

Cows 

Other 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Poultry 

Pr. Ed. Island . . 

29,360 

44,900 

67.900 

68,000 

41,500 

885,200 

Nova Scotia . . . 

42,720 

112,800 

125,900 

155,700 

53,400 

1,239,500 

New Brunswick . 

52,930 

109,300 

111,700 

131,000 

96,300 

1,470,000 


297,410 

932,800 

944,100 

751,400 

667,300 

8,445,100 


578,000 

1,175,000 

1,354,000 

1,044,000 

1,875,000 

22,929,000 


341,500 

257,000 

477.500 

199,100 

337,900 

5.616,700 

Saskatchewan . . 

9G3.000 

453,600 

874,000 

313,700 

898,000 

11,603,200 


726,010 

424,000 

799 600 

833,700 

1,118,000 

8,454,200 

British Columbia . 

57,700 

115,200 

141,800 

151,900 

51,700 

3,437,200 

Total Canada 

3,088,630 

3,624.600 

4,886,500 

3,644,500 

4,639,100 

64,080,200 


In 1933, the total number of horses was 2,984,000. 

Dairying. — The dairying industry of the Dominion is carried on most 
extensively in Ontario and Quebec, although there are dairy factories in all 
of the provinces. The total number of creameries in Canada in 1932 was 
1,219 ; of cheese factories, 1,172 ; of combined butter and cheese factories, -317 ; 
of oondenseries, 26 ; and the total value of all products of dairy factories, 
86,300,474 dollars. Creamery butter produced in 1932 was 213,739,000 lb. 
and factory cheese, 120,312,000 lb. 

Fruit Farming. — The value of fruit production by provinces in 1932 
was (in dollars): British Columbia, 4,617,657 ; Ontario, 3,337,100; Nova 
Scotia, 1,470,500; Quebec, 630,250; and New Brunswick, 165,200; total, 
10,222,707 dollars. The production of apples in 1932 was (in barrels): 
Nova Scotia, 750,000; Ontario, 575,000; British Columbia, 1,243,465; 
Quebec, 179,000; New Brunswick, 42,000 ; total, 2,789,477 (total 1931, 
3,731,960 barrels). The commercial crop of apples in 1932 was estimated at 
2,789,477 barrels, valued at 5,518,519 dollars. 

Miscellaneous. — The wool-clip of Canada for 1932 was estimated at 

20.518.000 lbs.,valued at 1,093,800 dollars. The production in 1932 of tobacco, 
which is practically confined to Ontario and Quebec, was estimated at 

54.094.000 lbs. from 54,138 acres. The total production of eggs (for 1932), 
277,604,215 dozens, valued at 36,586,415 dollars, and the 1932 value of 
maple products 2,746,757 dollars. 

Forestry . — The total area of land covered by forests is officially estimated 
at 1,153,000 square miles. Of this 791,670 square miles are productive and 
accessible. About a third of this area bears timber of merchantable size. 

The Crown forests belong to the Provincial Governments, those of 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block of British Columbia having been transferred in 1930 to the provinces 
concerned by the Dominion Government. 

Fisheries. — In the calendar year 1932 the capital invested in vessels, 
gear, canneries, (Src. (including working capital and stocks on hand) was 
41,363,909 dollars. The total value of the produceof the fisheries of Canada 
in 1932 was 2.5,957,109 dollars. The principal kinds of fish marketed in 
1932 were: salmon, 8,037,904 dollars; halibut, 1,227,680 dollars ; lobsters, 
4,745,311 dollars; codfish, 2,193,621 dollars; herrings, 1,271,363 dollars; 
haddock, 1,114,802 dollars; sardines, 426, 914 dollars ; whitefish, 1,193,634 
dollars; trout, 556,328 doUars ; pickerel, 707,957 dollars; pilchards, 
383,920 dollars ; smelts, 687,242 dollars. The exports in calendar year 
1932 were valued at 18,752,107 dollars (dry-salted codfish, 1,604,378 dollars ; 
canned lobsters, 2,469,550 dollars ; fresh lobsters, 1,854,392 dollars : canned 
salmon, 4,467,596 dollars). The number of persons employed in 1932 was 
78,025, including fishermen and those employed in canning and curing 
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establishments. The ntunber of factories and canneries in operation in 1932 
was 629. 

Mming.—lSoYa, Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, N. and W. Ontario, 
Alberta, and Yukon Territory are the chief mining districts. The total value 
of the mineral produce in 1932 was 182,320,160 dollars, and in 1933 was 
estimated at 198,253,000 dollars. The principal metals and minerals 
produced in 1933 were as follows ; — 




1933 

Product 



— 



Quantity 

Value 1 

Metallics — 



Dollars 

Gold (valued at standard rate; 

fine oz. 

2,945,070 

60,880,103 

Silver 

fine oz. 

15,360,764 

6,774,000 

Nickel .... - . 

. lbs. 

84,586,300 

20,736,000 

Copper . . 

. lbs. 

300,978,523 

21,646,000 

Lead . 

. lbs. 

269,040,791 

6,450,000 

Zinc ... 

. lbs. 

199,591,000 

6,412,000 

Other Metals . - . ... 


— • 

2,484, 0iX» 

Tf.tal ... 


- 

124,382,000 

Coal and other Non-Metals— 




Coal . . . .... 

. tons 

11,735,327 

35.512.000 

Asbestos 

. tons 

148,752 

4,977,000 

Natural gas ... . . m. cu. ft. 

22,018,600 

8,731,000 

Gypsum 

. tons 

413,880 

1,002,000 

Petroleum, ciude 

brls. 

1,120,100 

8,070,000 

Quartz .... . . 

. tons 

162,872 

233,000 

Salt . . 

. tons 

281,760 

2,027,000 

Other Non-Metallics ... 


— 

1,661,000 

Total 


- 

57,213,000 

Clay Products and other Structural Materials— 




Cement . 

brls. 

2,982,722 

4,552,000 

Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, pottery, <tc ) 


— 

2.230,000 

Lime .... 

tons 

342.621 

2,570,000 

Stone, sand and gravel .*.... 

tons 

— 

7,300,000 

Total 


- 

16,658,000 

Grand Total 

- 

198,253,000 


1 Gold is valued at 20 'd 71S34 dollars per fine oz. The metals copper, lead, and silver 
are, for statistical and comparative purposes, valued at the final average value of the 
refined metal. Pig-iron is valued at the furnace. Xon-metallic products are valued at the 
mine or point of sliipnient, and structural material and clay products at the point of 
shipment. 

Tlie estimated exchange equalisation on gold produced in 1933 was 
23,378,000 dollars. 

Production of pig-iron in 1932 was 144,130 tons, and steel, 339,346. 

The following table shows the value of the mineral production of 
Canada in 1931 and 1932, by Provinces: — 


Provinces 

1931 

1932 

Provinces 

1931 

1932 

Ontano . 

Quebec . 

British Columbia . 

Dollars i 
96,113,235 = 
35,696,563 | 
35,337,756 : 
23.580,727 j 

Dollars 
79,230,578 
21,360,246 
26, 855,097 
21,163,727 

New Brunswick . 
Yukon Teriitory . 
Saskatchewan 

Dollars 

2,176,910 

2,145,347 

1.931.850 

Dollars 

2,243,879 

1,891,713 

1,625,167 

Nova Scotia . 
Manitoba 

21,080,746 ; 
9,965.854 

16’234,S82 

8,695,061 

Total . 

228,029,018 

182,320, i:0 
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Manufactures . — The following table shows the number of estab lishm ents, 
the capital, the number of employees, and the amount of their salaries and 
wages, the cost of materials, and the value of products in 1931, in various 
groups of industries : — 


Group of 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Capital 

Employees 

Cost of 

Gross 
Value of 
Products 

Indusiiias 

Number 

Salaries and 
Wages 

Materials 

Vegetable pro- 
ducts .... 

0,283 

Dollars 

545,387,574 

77,706 

Dollars 

79,022,515 

Dollars 

260,604,562 

Dollars 

535,079,463 

320,803,456 

Animal products . 

4,430 

217,441,415 

51,297 

51,270,503 

214,743,508 

Textiles and Tex- 
tile products 

1,955 

352,344,073 

105,473 

92,504,088 

153,191,375 

317,158,670 

Wood and Paper 
products . . . 

7,767 

1,053.064,435 

121,672 

140,340,106 

192,379,915 

484,237,930 

Iron and its pro- 
ducts .... 

1,243 

076,270,362 

96,927 

120,759,931 

170,754,686 

374,725,068 

Non-ferrous me- 
tal products 

455 

318,305,983 

34,414 

46,111,373 

95,342,788 

211,862,412 

Non -metallic 
mineral pro- 

ducts .... 

1,272 

328,873,782 

24,895 

32,219,282 

78,945,766 

181,431,90« 

Chemicals & chem- 
ical products . 

C21 

163,863,072 

15,207 

20 867,948 

40,756,550 

105,501,905 

Miscellaneous in- 
dustries . . . 

404 

75,682,701 

12,821 

15,133,859 

17,160,861 

45,350,322 

Central Electric 
Stations . 

1,011 

1,229,988,951 

17,014 

26,306,056 

— 

122,310,730 

Totals , . 

24,501 

4,961,312,403 

557,420 

624,545,561 

1,223,880,011 

2,698,461,862 


The Fur Trade . — In 1931-32(year ended June 30), 4,415,715 pelts, valued 
at 10,156,225 dollars, were taken. Exports in 1931-32 were valued at 
11,495,086 dollars, imports at 2,709,285 dollars. Exports to the United 
States amounted to 3,908,773 dollars; to the United Kingdom, 6,316,529 
dollars. Fur auctions are now held ou a large scale at Montreal and 
Winnipeg. The more important animals raised on fur farms are fox, 
muskrat, beaver, mink, racoon, marten, and fisher. The value of animals 
and pelts sold from the farms during the year 1931 was 3,563,460 dollars. 
There were in 1931, 5,201 fox farms and 1,340 other fur farms in Canada. 

IVater Power , — Canada is richly endowed with water power resources ; on 
January 1, 1933, the available horse-power was 20,347,400 ; on January 1, 
1934, turbine installation amounted to 7,332,070 horse-power. The Central 
Electric Station industry, of which about 95 p.e. of the total main plant is 
hydro equipment which generates 99 p.c. of the total electrical output, ranked 
fourth among the industries of Canada with a gross production of power 
valued at 122,310,730 dollars in 1931. The number of establishments was 
then 1,011 and the capital inves'.ed 1,229,988,951 dollars. 

Commerce. 

The customs tariff of Canada is protective, but there is a preferential tariff in 
favour of the United Kingdom and of the Dominions, and of a number of 
the Crown Colonies. At the Impeiial Economic Conference of 1932, held 
in Ottawa, the United Kingdom developed further the policy of preferential 
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tariffs to the Dominions and on the part of the latter there was a general 
lowering of the existing tariffs against certain lines of United Kingdom 
mannfactnres. The Conference provided an opportunity for the revision of 
the trade agreements recently made with Australia and New Zealand, as 
well as the conclusion of one with the Union of South Africa. 

Exports and imports entered for home consumption in the Dominion 
(merchandise only) : — 


Year ended 

March 31 

Total 

Exports 

Imports for 
Home 

C*»nsuinption 

Year ended 
March 31 

Total 

Exports 

1 Imports for 
, Home 
Consumption 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

Dollars 

1,250,598,034 

1,388,896,075 

1,144,938,070 

Dollars 

1,108,956,466 i 

1,265,679,091 

1,248.273,552 

1930- 31 

1931- S2 

1932- 33 

Dollars 

817,028,048 

587,565.517 

480,713,797' 

Dollars 
006,612,695 
578,503,904 
■ 406,298,744* 


^ 1083 trade figures are subject to minor correction. 


Commerce by principal countries: — 





Exports, Domebtic 
and Foreign, to 


United Kingdom 

United States . 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Japan 

Germany . 

China 

5t. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon . 

Australia . 
Newfoundland , 

Italy .... 
British South Africa . 
Norway 
New Zealand 
Denmark . 

Sweden 
Argentina . 

Spain .... 
Jamaica 
Bntish India 
Irish Free State 
Eussia (U.S.S R ) 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Other Bntish We»t 
Indies 
Bermuda . 

Brazil 
Mexico 
Hong Kong 
Barbados . 

French Oceania . 
Portuguese Africa 
Cuba .... 
Bnthh Guiana . 

Peru .... 
British Honduras 
Hawaii 

British East Africa . 
Colombia . 

Straits Settlements . 


1931-32 

1032-33 

1,000 Dols. 

l.t'OO DoL^. 

174,963 

185,133 

244,351 

148,530 

13,559 

16,517 

14,180 

14.532 

18,051 

12,782 

16,577 

10.330 

10.516 

8,133 

5,937 

7,609 

8,071 

7,621 

5,390 

7.319 

6,901 

5,852 

4,26S 

4,133 

8.402 

4,006 

3.328 

3,701 

3,729 

3,611 

3,876 

2,695 

2,3SS 

2,654 

4,349 

2,610 

566 

2,482 

2,704 

2,449 

3,043 

2,417 

2,602 

2,249 

56 

1,777 

2,177 

1,780 

2,442 

1,741 

1,997 

1,613 

951 

1,414 

1,36'J 

1.315 

1,436 

1.005 

1,121 

1.064 

754 

f*00 

1.063 

842 

1 63S 

820 

512 

830 

631 

720 

1,024 

675 

202 

435 

372 

400 

537 

3“0 

340 

.383 


Imports entered for iQgiqo iqqo qo 
Consumption, from 19S.-33 


United States 
United Kingdom . 
Germany 
France . 

Australia . 

BntishSoutii Africa 

British India 

Japan . 

Netherlands . 

Belgium 

Colombia 

Jamaica 

Barbados 

Italy 

Peru 

Tiinibadand Tobag.- 
Switzerland . 
British Guiana 
Fiji 

Czecho-Slovakia . 
China 

Dutch West Ind'es 
Other British West 
Indies 
Spain 
Ceylon . 

New Zealand . 
Argentina 
Mexico , 

Venezeula 
British Ea^t Africa 
Cuba 
Sweden . 

Brazil 

Newfoundland 
Rus-, 13 (U.S S.R ) . 
Hong Kong . 
Noiway . 

Ejjypt . 

Straits Settlements 
Dutch E3«»t Indies . 


1,000 Dols.l 
3M.687 ! 
106,372 j 
11.058 I 
13 570 i 
5, OPT 
4,323 : 
5,100 
5, POO 
6 828 
0,048 
5 035 
4,406 
2,673 
4,193 
3,516 
3,125 
3,683 
4,543 
2,606 
2,700 
3,726 
1,500 


1,000 Dels. 

232,584 
S6,38l 
■ 9,089 

7,713 
5,903 
4,907 
4,094 
3,^01 
3,716 
8,643 
3,306 
8,194 
2,857 
2,806 
2,574 
2,425 
2,400 
2,300 
2,218 
1,769 
j 1,605 
I 1,558 
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Leading imports into Canada in fiscal year 1931-32 : — 



Imports for Consumption under 

Total 

Article 

Genei al 
Tariff 

Preferen- 
tial Tariff 

Treaty 

Rates 

Free 

Grains, flours and kindred 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

products 

2,255,603 

313,541 

227,635 

4,788,909 

7,585,738 

Tea 

4S4,024 

5,293,916 

53,295 

1,289,079 

7,125,314 

Sugar, Molasses, &c. . 

1,755,587 

19,073,344 

74,43*2 

1,494,717 

22,398,080 

Fruits 

13,401,103 

769,496 

613,323 

7,702.220 

22,476,232 

Xuts 

2,332,928 

02,765 

1,145,035 

105,415 

3,646,143 

Meats 

863,136 

286,823 

538,347 

1,443 

1,689,749 

Spirits and wines, potable . 

19,844,486 

2,853,580 

3,231,814 

— 

25,929,880 

Tobacco and manufactures 

770,087 

— 

— 

3,861,465 

4,631,552 

Flax, hemp, jute and luanuf. 

1,163,544 

2.609,947 

714,701 

3,1T8,SS6 

7,671,578 

Wool, and inanuf. of . 

1,432,941 

10,909,245 

2.087,376 

5,168,135 

19,597,697 

Cotton and manuf. (Total). 
Cotton, raw, not further 

6,268,683 

5,641,245 

2,082,908 

9,949,170 

23,942,060 

manufactured than gicnsd 

— 

— 

— 

7,802.044 

7,802,044 

Silk, and manuf. . 

3,043,379 

263,719 

2,417,330 

6,579,534 

13,801.853 

12,903,962 

Iron, Steel, and manuf. 

74,826 062 
29,519,908 

9,596,354 

1,086,537 

98,811,706 

Coal and coal products 

3*28,918 

— 

9,471,083 

89,320,214 

Glass, and manuf. 

3,860,224 

ti-2S,884 

1,179,615 

75,893 

5,744,616 

Paper, all kinds, not printed 

6,384,183 

1,119,949 

907,117 

413,892 

8,825,141 

Hides and skins, except fur 

— 

_ 


2,867,915 

2,877,945 

6,198,308 

Leather, and manuf. . 

3,461,189 

1,13*2,072 

1,605,047 


Furs, and manuf. 

Drugs, dyes and chemicals 
(including soap, paint and 

1,037,527 

35,509 

290,567 

8,706,415 

5,070,008 

explosives) 

13,650,141 

2,193,361 

1,349,360 

13,532,483 

80,731,346 

Books and printed matter . 

5,900,117 

1,379,632 

*288,408 

5.032,108 

12,609,325 

Oils, vegetable, not for food 

630,059 

243,265 

253,095 

5,837,548 

6,964,867 

Petroleum and its products 

14,246,326 

119,8*24 

31,984 

25,588,088 

39,936,222 

Wood,mfd. (including pulp) 

3,893,400 

279,087 

364,827 

275,522 

4,854,741 

4 817,836 

Wood,unmfd.andpartlymfd. 
Non-ferrous metals and 

895,930 

4,912 

2S3 

5,755,866 

manufactures . 

22,421,136 

3,089,611 

701,554 

8,038.804 

34,301,105 


Value of the leading classes of exports (Canadian produce), in thousands 
of dollars : — 


Years ended March 31 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1 

1933 

Agricultural products (except chemi- 
cals, fibres and wood) 

646,514 

384,636 

292,280 

204,398 i 

203,370 

Animals and their products (except ■ 
chemicals and fibres) . . ' . 

158,757 

133,009 

83,715 

68,799 1 

54,333 

Fibres, textiles and textile products • 

9,678 

9,066 

6,504 

5,512 , 

4,731 

Wood, wood products and paper . • 

288,622 

289,567 

230,604 

175,740 

120,887 

Iron and its products .... 

82.257 

78,590 

38,938 

15,463 

69,073 

i:,27T 

Non-ferrous metals, and their products 

112,655 

154,319 

95,652 

42,642 

Non-metallic minerals and their pro- 
ducts (except chemicals) . 

27,402 

28,545 ' 

21,108 

13,457 

9,216 

Chemical and allied products 

19,438 

22,468 . 

12,8*26 

10,535 

11,100 

All other commodities .... 

18,264 

20,058 

18,116 

13,367 

10,244 

Total Canadian produce (merchandise) ,1,363,587 

1,120.258, 

779,743 

576,344 

473,800 
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Principal exports (Canadian Produce) for year ended March 31, 1933’ : — 


Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Wheat .... 

Dollars 

130,546.365 

' Copper ore and blister . 

Dollars 

1,776,531 

Newsprint paper 

74,136,863 

: Vegetables 

2.686,598 

Wood pnlp 

17,786,13.5 

Zme 

3,494,765 

Fish 

16,658,723 

■ Silver .... 

4,416,571 

Wheat flour 

16,987,110 

Rubber tyres . 

3.205,207 

Planks and boards . 

11,098,960 

Meats .... 

6;683,140 

Gold, raw . , , , 

3,797,351 

Oats 

4.300,592 

Copper bars, &c. 

10.118,101 

Asbestos, raw . 

2,970,662 

Furs, raw .... 

10,633,750 

Lead 

3,312,660 

Nickel .... 

7,464,500 

Settlers* effects 

3,066,931 

Whiskey .... 

9,920,907 

; Machinery 

3,938,433 

Cheese .... 

8,758,415 

! Motor cars 

5,795,531 

Barley .... 

4,293,341 

' Cattle .... 

2,374,785 

Pulpwood 

4,287,425 

: Rubber footwear 

2,313,757 

Fruits (chiefly apples) 

8,676,256 

1 Stone and products . 

1,890.799 


The share of the leading ports in the trade (imports and exports) for 
year ended March 31, 1933, in thousands of dollars ; — 


— 

Montreal 

1 Toronto 

Halifax 

Quebec 

1 8t»JobD, 

1 N.B. 

Ottawa 

Van- 

conver 

Imports . 
Exports* 

105.277 

122,315 

' ST, 985 

I 2l‘6 

1 9,075 

27,210 : 

6,187 
i 7,319 

7,333 ' 

1 24,238 j 

4,630 ' 

30,681 

80,035 


* Subject to minor correction 

* All export entries are delivered at the ‘ frontier port of exit, and the totals thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods pass ontwards from Canada. 


Value of exports of Canadian and other produce, excluding bullion and 
specie, to, and imports for consumption from. Great Britain (Canadian 
returns). 


1 Exports 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

Imports 

1929*30 
1930-31 j 

Dollars 

263,098,324 

1 220,687,304 

Dollars 

189,179,738 

149,497,392 

1931- S21 ' 

1932- 33 

Dollars 

174,962,824 

185,133,197 

Dollars 

106,371,779 

86,351,055 


r Provisional. 


The following figures are from the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


■ ■ ■ 

i 1929 

i 1930 1 

1 ' 

1931 

1932 

1933 = 

Imports (consignments) into U.K 

' £ 

j j 

' £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

from Canada . . . . 

46,410,0; 

75 38.146,076 

32,540,526 

42,993,850 

46, 218, ( 

Exi>orts to Canada : 


1 




British produce .... 

35,007,873:29,135,40:. 

20,550,612 

16.412,077 

17,510,: 

Foreign and Colonial produce 

2,502,700j 2,107,5C''> 

1,600,432 

973,594 

1,111,' 


’ Provisional 


The chief imports (consignments) into the United Kingdom from Canada 
in recent years were (British returns) : — 
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Articles imported 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Cheese .... 

3.413 

2,700 

2,322 

2,206 

Fish (not incl. Salmon) 

437 

519 

432 

“ 


416 

495 

822 

61S 

Apples, raw 

1.771 

723 

^ 2,028 

472 

1,581 

492 

1,559 

227 


68 

55 

63 



14,162 

11,371 

7,689 

14,628 

Barley .... 

599 

335 

112 

39 

240 

326 


Wheatmeal and fiour . 

2,563 

2,725 

1,640 

1,850 


1,028 

4S9 

150 

525 


539 

448 

298 


Skins and furs (undressed) 

2,194 

1,5S2 

1,359 

2,081 

Pulp of wood 

168 

144 

169 

115 

Wood and timber (unmanf.) 

2,387 

2,082 

1,417 

1,6/9 

Leather .... 

219 

205 

S19 

410 

Machinery .... 

475 

501 

572 

823 


516 

682 

SOI 

058 

Lead (Pig) .... 

1,084 

799 

519 

078 

Rubber manufactures 

1,102 

1,172 

904 

437 

Motor Cars and Parts . 

1,449 

415 

221 

457 


The chief exports of British produce to Canada were : — 


Articles exported 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Spirits 

1,897 

1,444 

1,074 

518 

Goal 

935 

1,310 

1,141 

1,998 

Vegetable oils 

426 

179 

136 

194 

Apparel (incl. bats and boots) 

1,846 

1,420 

766 

490 

Cotton yams .... 

275 

224 

186 

227 

Cotton manufactures . 

2,359 

1,698 

1,120 

1,065 

Earthenware and glassware . 

1,170 

999 

823 

699 

Leather and manufactures . 

403 

254 

179 

182 

Machinery .... 

1,562 

1.423 

1,148 

<53 

Iron and steel, and mannf. , 

2,725 

2,261 

1,761 

1,649 

Artificial silk yam, and manf. 

1,085 

911 

450 

336 

Linen manufactures 

1,052 

. S60 

565 

483 

Jute manufiictures 

325 

181 

105 

98 

Wool tops .... 

S15 

560 

490 

472 

Woollen and worsted yams . 

1,187 

1,077 

477 

485 

Woollen and worsted mfra. 

4,258 

3,132 

1,490 

1,21 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The registered shipping on December 31, 1932, including vessels forinland 
navigation, totalled 8,895, with a total net tonnage of 1,475,128. The sea- 
going and coasting vessels that entered and cleared during the year ending 
March 31, 1933, were as follows : — 


Vessels i Entered Cleared 


Sea-going : 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Canadian 

6,701 ■ 

4,282,278 

7,163 

4,758,925 

British 

3,198 : 

10,895,093 

3,125 

9,969,458 

Foreign 

7,879 1 

9,866,418 

7,862 

9,994,060 

Total 

17,778 

25,044,359 ; 

18,150 

24,722,443 

Coasting : 





British and Canadian 

64,208 

41,358,469 

64,030 i 

40,379,572 

Foreign 

667 

616,924 ' 

658 ! 

721,216 

Total 

64,875 

41,975,393 ' 

64,638 j 

41,100,788 
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During the fiscal year 1932, the vessels entered and cleared at Canadian 
ports on inland waters between Canada and the United States were : 
Canadian, 15,059 of 15,875,124 tons; United States, 55,973 of 15,221,032 
tons. 

Daring the fiscal year 1932, 202 vessels, with a tonnage of 19,032 tons, 
were built in Canadian shipyards. 


latemal Communications, 


Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake navigation over 2,700 miles 
in length, and vessels from the lake ports may reach the Atlantic without 
breaking bulk. Up to March 31, 1932, 244,835,827 dollars had been spent 
on canals for construction and enlargement alone (capital expenditure). The 
heavy expenditures in recent years have been due to the construction of the 
"Welland Ship Canal on which 125,980, 223 dollars had been spent to March 31, 
1932. The canal was opened on April 20, 1931. In 1932, 21,915 vessels, of 
17,937,048 tons, passed through the Canadian canals, carrying 17,960,650 
tons of freight, chiefly grain, lumber, iron ore and coal. 

On J anuary 1 1, 1909, a treaty was si^ed at Washington between the United 
Kingdom and the United States relating to the use of the boundary waters 
between Canada and the United States. The treaty provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an international joint commission, oonsistinv of 
three representatives appointed by the King on the recommendation of "the 
Dominion, and three appointed by the President of the United States. 
This commission, subject to the conditions of the treaty, has jurisdiction in 
all cases involving the use or obstruction or diversion of the boundary waters. 
Precedence is given by the treaty to uses of the waters in the following order, 
viz., (1) for domestic and sanitary purposes, (2) for navigation, (3) for power 
and irrigation. 


A treaty was consummated between the Canadian and United States 
Governments m July, 1932, directed towards the development of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. According to the agreement, Canada is to be credited 
with her expenditures on tho Welland Ship canal. The treaty has yet to be 
ratified by the Canadian Parliament and the United States Senate. 

The total single track mileage of steam railways in Canada on December 
31, 1932, was 42,437. The total mileage, including second track yard 
track and sidings was 57,061. ’ ^ 

The lines built or acquired by the Canadian Government are now con- 
solidated in one system, known as the Canadian National Railways, covering 
about one-half of the single track mileage, including two transcontinental lines 
with termini in Canada at Saint John, Halifax, Vancouver and Prince Rupert 
and the Grand Trunk with termini at Portland, Maine, U.S. A., and Chicago’ 
The mileage in private ownership is mainly that of the Canadian Pacific 
Pvailway, 16,6/0 m 1932. The main line of this road from Vancouver B C 
to Saint John, New Brunswick, is 3,367 miles. ’ ' ’’ 

_ Statistics of the Canadian steam railways for 1932: passengers 21 T 
millions; freight, 67 '7 million short tons; gross receipts 390 415 
dollars ; net receipts, 36,722,040 dollars. F , - , , 

: passengers during the year, 
642,831,002 ; tons of freight carried, 1,509.561. The gross earnings in 1932 
43,339,381 dollars. Operating expenses amounted 
to 31,516,943 dollars. Paid-up capital, 203,312 554 dollars 

On March 31, 1932, there were 12,133 post offices’ Net revenue 
vLt^ 19f2 ‘if''” ’ 34,448,986 dolLs. At the end of the fiscal 
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Money order offices on March 31,1931, 6,414 ; orders issued, 14,324,715, 
value 132,625,260 dollars. The Ocean Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 
ventions paid by the Government amounted to 2,998,724 dollars in the 
fiscal year 1932. 

There were 53,228 miles (9,300 being Government) of telegraph lines in 
Canada in 1931, and 368,583 miles of wire (including 11,666 miles of 
Government lines), with 4,474 offices ; 4,985,476 miles of telephone wire on 
December 31, 1931, and 1,364,200 telephones (13T per 100 population). 

Wireless Telegraphy . — On March 31, 1932, there were 1, 270 coast and land 
wireless stations, 241 ship wireless stations, 77 broadcasting stations, 
and 598,358 private receiving stations for the reception of broadcast 
programmes. 

The ship and shore wireless traffic for the twelve months ended March 
31, 1932, amounted to 307,869 messages and 6,936,062 words. 

Wireless ‘beam’ stations are operated at Montreal for direct com- 
munication with Great Britain and Australia, and a station at Louisburg, 
N.S., provides a long distance service to ships. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank Acts of Canada impose stringent conditions as to capital, notes 
in circulation, limit of dividend, returns to the Dominion Government, and 
other points, on all chartered banks. On December 31, 1930, there were 
11 incorporated banks making returns to the Government, with 4,083 
branches, including sub-agencies. The following are some particulars (in 
dollars) of the banks for 1932, the figures being averages of the twelve 
monthly returns; capital paid up, 144,500,000 dollars; bauk notes in cir- 
culation, 132,165,942 dollars; total on deposit, 2,256,639,530 dollars; 
liabilities to the public, 2,546,149,789 dollars ; assets, 2,869,429,779 dollars ; 
percentage of liabilities to assets, 88-73. 

In addition to the capital there was in 1932 the sum of 162,000,000 
dollars of rest or reserve funds belonging to the banks. 

Bank debits in the clo.iring hou.-e centres of Canada for 1932 amounted to 
25,844,288,293 dollars, against 31,586,468,262 dollars in 1931. Of the 
transactions of 1932, Toronto had 31 per cent.; Montreal, nearly 28 per 
cent. ; Winnipeg 12 per cent.; Ottawa about 6 per cent. ; and Vancouver 4-6 
per cent. 

Government post-office savings-banks have been in operation in Canada 
since 1868. The post-office savings-banks had on March 31, 1933, deposits 
amounting to 23,920,915 dollars. 

The deposits in special savings-banks amounted on June 30, 1933, to 
68,125,030 dollars. 

On July 31, 1933, the Dominion Government appointed a commission 
(the Macmillan Commission) under the Inquiries Act for the purpose of 
investigating the banking system m Canada, with special reference to the 
Bank Act, the Dominion Notes Act, the Finance Act, and the Currency Act. 

On February 22, 1934, legislation was introduced to set up a Central 
Bank in Canada. 


Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

The denominations of money in the currency of Canada are dollars, 
cents and mills. The cent is one-hundredth part of a dollar, and the mill 
one-tenth part of a cent. Five-cent coins of both nickel and silver are in 
use. The standard of fineness for gold coins is nine-tenths fine, and British 
and United States gold coins are legal tender so far as they remain in 
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oircnlation, but only at the par rate of exchange. The privilege of issuing 
notes is restricted to the Dominion Government and the chartered banks. 
The legal equivalent of the British sovereign is 4 'Sof dollars. 

The Dominion Government issues Dominion notes, which are legal 
tender, in denominations of $1, $2, $5 and certain other larger denomi- 
nations used chiefly in clearing-house transactions between banks. They 
may be issued in any amount. Prior to the war, the security behind 
Dominion notes consisted of 25 per cent, gold for the first fifty million 
dollars of such notes and dollar lor dollar in gold for amounts in excess 
of fifty million. They were redeemable in gold. The war necessitated the 
suspension of redemption in gold, and by special legislation the Government 
was given power to issue Dominion notes to the banks upon the pledge of 
satisfactory securities and interest at not less than 5 per cent, per aimum 
was charged the banks. At the same time banknotes were made legal tender, 
and an issue of twenty-six million dollars of Dominion notes without 
security as formerly prescribed by law, largely to implement railway 
guarantees, was legalised, partly covered by railway securities. Redemption 
in gold was resumed on July 1, 1926. After the suspension of gold payments 
by Great Britain, on Sept. 21, 1931, Canadian currency declined in sympathy 
with the pound sterling on the gold exchanges. After October, 1931, exports 
of gold were allowed only under license, so that redemption rights under the 
Dominion Note.s Act were maintained and gold was made available for meeting 
all obligations abroad promptly. 

Dominion notes in circulation on July 31, 1933, amounted to 182,113,559 
dollars. 

Tie Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint was established in pursnanee of The Ottawa 
Mint Act, 1901, and in December, 1981, control of the Mint was passed over to the 
Canadian (Jovernment Tlie Mint issues silver, nickel and copper coins for circulation in 
Canada, and sovereigns and half-sovereigns coined between 190S and ] 91(3 are legal tender 
in every country under the British flag. Gold refining is one of the principal activiLes of 
the Mint. 

In 1932 gold bullion to the value of 68,491,549 dollars was received for 
treatment, and bullion to the value of 59,394,754 dollars was issued. No 
gold coins have been &trick since 1916. Coin issued : bronze, 213,200 
dollars; nickel, 165,000 dollars ; .silver, 287,000 dollars. 

The legal weights and measures are the Imperial yard, pound avoirdu- 
pois, gallon, and bushel ; but the hundredweight is declared to be 100 pounds 
and the ton 2, 000 pounds avoirdupois, as in the United States. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Canada. 

1. Official Publications. 

Official publications are issued by tbe several Government departments and branches 
concerned. 

Canada, Offidalllandbook. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa. Annual. 

The Canada Year Book — official statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions 
and social and economic conditions of the Dominion. — Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Ottawa. Annual. 

Monthly Review of Business Statistics. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa, 

Atlas of the Agriculture, Climate and Population of the Fiairie Provinces of Canada. 
— Domin'on Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa. 1932 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

(R, J.), Editor. Canada To-day. Toronto, 1020. 

Baedeker (Karl), The Dominion of Canada. Fourth revised and augmented edition. 
London, 1922. ° 

Baker (W. K,), la the Heart of Canada. London, 1925. 

Borden (Sir R. L.), Canadian Constitutional Studies. London, 1022.— Canada in the 
Commonwealth. London, 1920. ’ ® 

Bracfi (J. C.), The evolution of French Canada. London, 1924. 
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Brady (A.), Canada. A Contemporary Survey. London, 1932. 

Bryce (Viscount), Canada: An Actual Democracy. New York, 1921. — Modem Demo- 
cracies. New York, 1921. 

Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. VI. Canada and Newfoundland. 
Cambridge, 1930. 

Canadian Almanac. Toronto. 

Commercial and Financial Review. Annual. Montreal. 

Cory (H.), Modern Canada. London, 1930. 

Co^rbett (P. E.) and Smith (H. A.), Canada and World Politics. London, 1928. 

Coitpland (R.), The Quebec Act : a Stody in Statesmanship. Oxford, 1925. 

Creighton (J. H.), Central Banking in Canada. Vancouver, 1934. 

Baicson (R. M.), Editor, Consti^tional Issues in Canada, 1900-1931, London, 1933. 

Be Casson (D.), A History of Montreal from 1640-1672. Toronto, 192S, 

England (R,), The Central European Immigrant in Canada, Toronto, 1929. 

Fitzroy (T.J, A Canadian Panorama. London, 1929. 

Garntau (F. X.). Histoire du Canada. Seventh edition. Paris, 1929. 

Heaton’s Annual. Toronto. 

Innii (H. A.), History of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Toronto, 1923.— The Fur 
Trade in Canada. Yale University Press, 1930. 

Jenness (D.), The People of the Twilight (Eskimo Life). Toronto, 1928. — The Indians of 
Canada. Ottawa, 1932. 

KeenUyside (H. L.), Canada and the United States. New York, 1929. 

Kennedy (W. P. M ), Statutes, Treaties and Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 
1713-1929. Toronto, 1930. — The Nature of Canadian Federalism. Toronto, 1921. — The 
Constitution of Canada. Oxford, 1923. — Social and Economic Conditions in the Dominion 
of Canada. Philadelphia, 1923. 

Logan (H. A.), The History of Trade Union Legislation in Canada. Chicago, Toronto 
and Cambridge, 1928. 

Maeleth (R, G.), Policing the Plains, being the Real Life Record of the Famous 
Northwest Mounted Police. Toronto. 1921. 

Mackay (R. A.), The Unreformed Senate of Canada. Oxford and London, 1926. 

Martin (Chester), Empire and Commonwealth: Studies in Governance and Self- 
government in Canada. O.xford and London, 1929. 

(E. S.), The Mineral Resources of (lanada. Toronto, 1928. 

Eeicbigin (M.), Canada : The Great River, the Land& and the Men. London, 1927. 

Par&jnon(P.), Pioneers of France in the New World.— The Jesuits in North America.— 
The Old Regime. — Frontenac — The Discovery of the Great West. — A Half-Century of 
Conflict. — Montcalm and Wolfe.— The Conspiracy of Pontiac.’ 

Rey (J. E.), The New Canada. London, 1926. 

Riddell (W. R.), The Carmdian Constitution in Form and in Fact. New York and 
London, 1924. 

Royal Society of Canada. Fifty Years Retrospect, 1S82-1932. Toronto, 1933. 

Ross (A. H D.), Ottawa, Past and Present. Toronto, 1927. 

Schmeider (SF), Lduderkunde Nordamerikar, Leipzig, 1933. 

Stefansson (Vilhjalmur), The Friendly Arctic, the Story of Five Years in Polar Regions. 
New York, 1921. — The iNorth-West Course of Empire. Toronto, 1922. — Hunters of the 
North. New York, 1923. — The Northward Course of Empire. Toronto, 1929. 

Stephens (G. W.), Tlie St. Lawrence Waterway Project. Montreal, 1929. 

Walker {K. S.), Canada (Modern State Series). London, 1931. 

Wallace (F. W.), The Re-’ord of Canadian Shipping. Toronto, 192S. 

Wiitke {C ), A History of Canada. New York, 1928 

Wrong (G. M.), The United States and Canada: A Political Study. New York and 
Cincinnati, 1921 — The Federation of Canada, l-‘-67-1917 (by G. M. Wrong and others ) 
Toronto, 1917. — Rise and Fall of New Fiance. 1920. 


CANADIAN PEOVINCES. 

ALBEBTA. 

Constitution and Government. — The Constitution of Alberta is 
contained in the British North America Act of 1867, and amending 
Acts ; also in the Alberta Act of 1905, passed by the Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada, creating the province. In the British North America 
Act, provision was made for the admission of the new provinces from 
time to time, including the then North-West Territories, of which the 
present province of Alberta formed a large portion. Upon the granting of 
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autonomy to the Jforth-West Territories, Alberta and Saokatciiewan were 
erected into provinces, and all the provisions of the British ilorth America 
Act, except those with respect to schools, lands, and the public domain, were 
made to apply to Alberta as they apply to the older provinces of 'Canada. 
On October 1, 1930, the natural resources were transferred from the Dominion 
to Provincial Government corArol. The province is represented by 6 
members in the Senate and 16 in the Honse of Commons of Canada. 

The executive is vested nominally in the Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
appointed by the Federal Government, hut actually in the Executive Council 
or the Cabinet of the Legislature. Legislative power is vested in the 
Assembly in the name of the King. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected by the direct vote of the 
people. Woman sutfrage has been established in the province. 

There are 63 members in the Legislature (1930) — 39 United Farmers of 
Alberta, 11 Liberals, 4 Labour, 6 Conservatives, and 3 Independents. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — His Honour W. L. U^alsh. 


The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. John E. Brownlee. 
Attwney-Gcneral. — Hon, J. F Lvmbnrn. 

Minister of Agrimlture and Public Health. — Hon. Geo. EoadUij. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. O. L. McPherson. 

Minister of Eaihcavs and Telephones. —Hon. Geo. Eoadley (Acting). 
Minister of Educatwd. — Hon. Perren E. Baker. 

Minister of Lands and Mines, Minister of Municipal Affairs and Pro- 
vincial Treasurer. — Hon. Richard Gavin Reid. 

Minister icithout Portfolio. — Hon. Mrs. Irene Parlby. 


Local Government.— Municipal Districts, formerly known as Local 
Improvement Districts, comprise the area within the limits of nine town- 
ships, f.e. 18 miles sqm-ire (324 tquare miles), or as near to this as natural 
features will allow. Each Municipal District is a body corporate and Governed 
in most cases by an elected council of six members, the chairman of whom is 
called the Reeve. The conncillors ate elected by a vote of all persons who 
are assessed for property within the Municipal District, togethS with the 
vote of the wife, husband, son, daughter, father or mother of such 
assessed persons, provided these relatives reside on the land of the assessed 
person. 

Towns operate under the Town Act, 1927, except one which carries on 
under special charter. Villages are erected by Order of the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, and are governed by the Village Act. The town council 
consists of a Mayor and six councillors elected bv tho-e whose names 
appear on the last revised asses.sment roll. These must be twenty-one years 
of age, and a.'-sessed for property of the value of one hundred doUars'^ and 
upwards. The village council consists of three members elected anniinllv 
the Chairman being llayor of the viJlage. 

There are seven cities in Alberta, namely; Edmonton Calwaiy Leth 
bridge, Wetaskiwin, Re.i Deer, Medicine Hat, and Drumhelier. These cities 
operate under special charters granted by the Xorth-West Territorial 
Assembly, and later confirmed by the Legislative Assembly of the Province 
of Alberta. The governing body consists of a Mayor ard a council of from 
SIX to ten members, according to the size of the city. 


Area and Population. — The area of the province is 255,285 square 
miles, 252,925 sq. miles being l.md area and 2,360 so. miles water area 
The population (Census, 1931) was 731,605; in 1921; 588,454, in lOie' 
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496,442 ; in 1906, 185,195, and in 1901, 73,022. In 1931 the rural popu- 
lation numbered 453,097 (54,489 in 1901), and the urban 278,508 (18,533 in 
1901). There were 15,249 Indians in 1921, or 2'OS per cent, of the total 
population. Population of the principal cities (1931) : — Calgary, 83,761 ; 
Edmonton, 79,197 ; (1926) Lethbridge, 13,489; Medicine Hat, 10,300 ; 
Drumheller, 2,987 ; Red Deer, 2,344; M'etaskiwin, 2,125. 

The vital statistics for 5 years are given as follows : — • 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1P2S . 

15,092 

5.77o 

5,699 

9,993 

1929 . 

16,924 

6,004 

6,230 

1 10,6S5 

1930 . 

17,049 

5,334 

5,496 

12,153 

1931 . 

17,252 

5,142 

5,302 

11,950 

1932 . 

16,902 

5,050 

5,532 

t 11,370 

Educatioa.- 

—Schools of 

all grades are 

included 

under the term of 


public school. The same boards of trustees control the schools from the 
kindergarten to entrance to the university. Ail schools are supported by 
taxes levied by the local board, supplemented by Government grants, which 
are distributed to encourage elementary, secondary, and technical education 
and agricultural training. In 1932 there were 3.716 school districts, which 
included 64 consolidated schools and 16 rural high sehoob, with 170,795 
pupils. There are Normal schools at Calgary, Camrose and Edmonton 
for the training of teachers. The attendance during 1932 was 689. The 
University of Alberta, organised in 1907, had, in 1932-33, 1,965 students. 

Justice aud Crime. — Judicial power of the province is vested in the 
Supreme Court, consisting of two divisions, the appellate and trial divisions. 
The judges are appointed by the Dominion Government, and hold office for 
life unless impeached by Parliament. There are also minor Courts of Civil 
and Criminal Jurisdiction. The district courts have full jurisdiction over 
all matters up to 600 dollars. By the Small Debts Act of 1918, as amended 
in 1924, magistrates have jurisdiction over matters up to 100 dollars. There 
are also Juvenile Courts having power to try boys under 16 and girls under 
18 ye.srs of age. 

The system of procedure in civil and criminal cases conforms as nearly as 
possible to the English system. 

Finance.' — The revenue of the province is derived from the following 
sources : — (1) Dominion subsidies ; (2) School lands ; and (3) Provincial 
sources. 


- 

; 1923 ‘ 

1 1920 

1930 

1931 

1 

1932 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 
. 16,149,896 

. ; 15,870,113 

I Dollars 
• 15,265,084 
13,686,261 

Doilais 
15,829,865 
' 15,402,854 

Dollars 

15,710,96-2 

18,017,543 

Dollars 

13,492,430 

18,645,481 


^ Fifteen months ending March 31, 1QC8. 

The gross bonded debt of the province March 31, 1932, amounted to 

136.720.000 dollars, including Sinking Funds, 6,210,000 dollars. The net 
bonded debt was 130,510,000 dollars. Of this amount 46,746,000 dollars 
represent assets which are self-supporting, leaving net general bonded debt 
of 83,764,000 dollars. To this should be added the net unfunded debt of 

7.686.000 dollars, making a total of 91,450,000 dollars, net general debt. 
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Production and Industry.— Alberta is pre-eminently an agricultural 
province. 'Vyithin the surveyed area of the province, which comprises about 
85,000,000 acres, there are approximately 70,000,000 acres which may be 
classed as lauds capable of agricultural development. Fp to the present, 
however, little more than one-fourth of this area has been brought under 
cultivation. 

For particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, see under Canada 
above. The wool clip for 1932 was 3,200,000 lbs. 

Grain elevators (1931-32), 1,775, with a capacity of 75,860,900 bushels. 

A coal survey of Alberta by the Geological Survey of Canada places the 
coal area at 16,588 square miles containing 1,035,629 million tons (approx.), 
80,000 million being lignite. The output in 1932 was 4,870,030 tons, valued 
at 13,441,193 dollars, biatural gas is found abundantly in numerous looali- 
ties. In 1932, 16,508,583 cubic feet, valued at 3,962,060 dollars, were 
consumed. High grade gasoline is profitably extracted from the gas in 
Turner Valley. 917,622 barrels of oil were produced in the Province in 
1932. Immense deposits of biinminous sand containing on an average 15 
to 18 per cent, bitumen are situated in the MoMurray district in northern 
Alberta. Value of total mineral production in 1932, 21,143,833 dollars, 

Alberta has 12,393,500 acres of forest reserves. 

The lakes of the province abound in whitefish, pickerel, pike and trout, 
but the industry is not developed to any great extent. Value of fish 
marketed, 1932, 176,745 dollars. 

Manufacturing in the province : Flour, oatmeal, cement, and linseed oil 
mills, pork and beef packing houses, clay, brass and iron, glass, wood, 
clothing, canning, biscuit and macaroni factories, large railway repair shops 
and oil refineries. 

Statistics of luanufactiu'es for 1931 : number of industrial establishments, 
886 ; capital, 107,427,603 dollars ; number of employees, 11,798 ; salaries and 
wages, 14,213,753 dollars; cost of materials, 53,621,884 dollars; value of 
products, 68,367,411 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The principal exports of the pro- 
vince consist of grain, live-stock, meat and meat products, wool, fish, 
butter, eggs, mining and timber products. 

Length of railway lines 5,730 miles in the year 1932. Alberta’s 
modern telephone system is owned and operated by the Provincial Govern- 
ment except in the town of Banff and city of Edmonton. Automatic 
exchanges are operated at Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, and Medicine Hat 
aud Drumhcller. 213,878 miles of wire serve 015 exchanges and 268 toll 
stations. There are 70,427 rural and urban subscribers, and first-class Ion® 
distance service is available to all points in the Province and to every other 
Province in the Dominion and every State in the United States as well as to 
Mexico, Cuba and many points in Europe. 


Books of Eeference. 

Official Publications of the Departments of Agriculture, Education Provincial 
Secretary, Public "Works, Municipal Affairs. Railways and Telephones, Estimates Public 
Accounts, Public Health, Police, Public Utility Commissioners, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Superintendent Neglected Children, Insurance, Scientific and Industrial Research 
Council. (All of these may be obtained fi-ee upon application.) 

Place Names of Alberta. Published by the Dey^rtment for the Interior Ottawa 19‘’8 
Alberta : Statistics of Progress, Booklets by Publicity Commissioner Edmonton 
Slue (J.), History of Alberta. Chicago, 1924. 

Machum (C. M.), In tire Shadow of the Rockies. London, 1931. 

MacRae (A. O.), History of the Province of Alberta. Calgary, i912. 
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Sh<yrt (A.) and Doughty (A. G.)» Canada and its Provinces: The Prairie Provinces. 
Toronto, 1914. 

Thicaite (L.), Alberta. London, 1912. 

See also under Canada. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Constitution and Government. — British Columbia (then known as New 
Caledonia) and Vancouver Island originally formed pan of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s concession. lu 1849 Vancouver Island, and in 1858 British 
Columbia, were constituted Crown Colonies, and in 1866 the two Colonies were 
united. On July 20th, 1871, British Columbia entered the Canadian Con- 
federation, and is represented by 6 members in the Senate, and 14 in the 
House of Commons of Canada. 

The Provincial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of 47 members on the system of executive administration 
known as a ‘responsible government.’ The Assembly is elected for five 
years, every adult, male or female (British subjects), having resided six 
months in the Province, duly registered, being entitled to vote. 

Lieutenani-Govenior. — His Honour John W. Fordham-JoTinso'ii (1931). 

The members of the Ministry (assumed office, November 15, 1933) are as 
follows : — 

Premier and Minister o/Paihcays. — Hon. T. D. Patullo. 

Attorney-General. — Hon. Gordon Sloan. 

Minister of Ayricxdtiire. — Hon. K. C. MacDonald. 

Minister of Education and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. G. M. IVeir. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. F. M. McPherson. 

Minister of Lands. — Hon. A. Wells Gray. 

Minister of Finance. — Hon. John A. Earl. 

Minister of Mines and Labour. — Hon. 6. S. Pearson. 

Acting Agent-General in London. — W. A. McAdani, British Columbia 
House, 1/3, Regent Street, S.W.l. 

Area and Population. — British Columbia, Canada’s Maritime Province 
on the Pacific Ocean, has an area of 372,630 square mUes, of which 369,191 
square miles are land area, and 2,439 square miles water area, but exclusive 
of territorial seas. It lies between latitudes 49 degrees and 60 degrees north. 

The subdivisions of the Province are as follows: Kootenays, east and 
west, 26,346 square miles; Yale, 10,462; Lillooet, 16,100; Vancouver and 
Westminster, 7,066 ; Cariboo, 148,594 ; Skeena, 123,896 ; Vancouver 
Island and Comox, 20,952. 

The last census (1931) places the population at 694,263 ; in 1921 the 
population was 524,582; and in 1911 it was 392,480. 

Some of the principal cities and towns and their approximate populations 
are : Greater Victoria (the capital), population 60,000 ; Greater V'anoouver, 
300,000 ; New “Westminster, 18,000 ; Nanaimo, 10,000 ; Prince Rupert, 
8,000 ; Nelson, 7,000. 

The movement of the population for five years was as follows ; — 


- 

Births 

1 Marriages 

Deaths ’ 

i 

Excess of Births 

1928 1 

10,312 i 

4,901 

i 5,901 

4,111 

1929 j 

10,378 1 

5,195 j 

6.761 

3,597 

1930 1 

11,217 1 

4,758 ' 

6,759 

4,458 

1931 ! 

11,466 j 

3,747 

5,935 

6,531 

1932 : 

9,933 ! 

3,487 

5,676 

i 4,257 
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Education. — A complete system of free and non-sectarian education 
was established by Act in 1872. Attendance is compulsory from the age of 
seven to fifteen. The central control is vested in the Council of Public 
Instruction, composed of the members of the Executive Council. 

There were 91 high schools, with 18.134 enrolled pupils and 553 teachers 
and 79 special instructors; and 11 junior high s.-'hools with 5,816 pupils, 
158 teachers and 47 special instructors in 1932. The number of elementary 
schools was 1,061, with 2,971 teachers, 112 special instructors and 91,253 
pupils. There were 39 superior schools with 716 pupils and 39 teachers. 
The Provincial University was founded by Act in 1908. It began operations 
as a teaching institution in 1915, and in 1930-31 there were 1,989 students, 
with 286 more at Yietoria College. There are 2 normal schools, with 367 
students in attendance in 1931-32. 

In addition, 6,269 students took advantage of the winter programme of 
evening continuation classes, and 1,430 students studied under the system of 
high school and elementary correspondence courses designed for those unable 
to obtain instruction in the public schools. 


EinailCe. — Revenue and expenditure : — 



Revenue 

Dollars 

Esrpenditure 

Dollars 

Revenue 
' Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

21,181,483 
: 26,083,727 
; 24,280,703 

24,596,393 

26,219,156 

29,099,964 

1931- 32 '22,162,657 

1932- 33* 24,843,766 

1933- 34*, 20,500,000 

29,214,217 

24,693,671 

22,700,000 


1 E&timate. 


On March 31, 1932, the gross funded debt totalled 139,607,425 dollars ; 
sinking funds 27,635,700 dollars. 

Production and Industry.— British Columbia produced in 1931, 
minerals to the value of 34,883,000 dollars, 1932 28,241,618 dollars; fish, 
11,108,873 dollars, 1932 9,914,071 dollars (preliminary' ; aoriculturai pro- 
duce, 1931, 40,107,635 dollars, 1932, 34,373.926 dollars'; and lumber, lath 
shingles and pulpwood valued at 44,447,000 dollars, 1932, 35,157,000 dollars! 

Particulars of the agricultural output and numbers of live-stock are given 
under Canada above. ° 

The mineral output in 1931 and 1932 was as follows : — 


Minerals 


j 1931 

1932 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

1 Value 

Gold, placer 

Gold, lode 

Silver 

Lead 

Copper 

Zinc 

Coal and Coke . 
Structui-al materials 
Miscellaneous products 

. ounces 

. do. 

do. 

. pounds 

. do. 

. do 

long tons 

17,176 

146,039 

7,524,3-20 

63,194,299 

24S,7“3,50S 

205,071,247 

1,707,590 

Dollars 
291,992 
3,01S SQ4 
2,247,014 
5,259,363 
6.742 252 

5 237 520 
7.654,155 
3,553.300 
815,161 

20,400 
181,564 
7,130.S8S 
49,541,000 
254 4SS.952 
l92.120jiyi 
1,534,975 

Dollars 
346,800 
3.753,261 
2,258,453 
3,179.956 
5,378 878 
4,621,641 
6,523,644 
1,698,839 
480,146 

Total of above 


— ' 

34.683,151 

- 

28,241,618 
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Statistics of manafactiires for 1931 (exclusive of construction and custom 
and re|iairs industries) : Industrial establishments, 1,636; capital, 382,525,614 
dollars ; employees, 34,375 ; wages and salaries, 42,642,340 dollars ; cost of 
materials, 81,906,435 dollars ; gross value of products, 175,707,357 dollars. 


Commerce. — Exports consisted of minerals (chiefly gold silver, lead, 
copper, zinc and coal), grain, sea products (chiefly salmon, halibut, herrings, 
whale products and oil), lumber, furs, skins, pulp and paper, fruit, &c. 



1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Imports . 
Exports . 

• • 

■ • 

Dollars 

77,842,021 

134,605,255 

DOflaPS 

50,531,670 

109,956,073 

Dollars 

103,802,378 


Communications and SJlippillg. — The Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian N ational lines ate at present the principal railways in the Province. 
The C.P. R. has three main lines, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Railway, the Kettle Valley Railway, and several branches connecting 
with United States railway systems, also steamboat connections on the 
inland lakes, besides a large fleet of ocean-going and coasting steamers. 
The Canadian National has two main lines, diverging in Yellowhead Pass, 
Mount Robson Park, one with ocean terminus at Prince Rupert and the 
other at Vancouver, besides steamship lines. The Pacific Great Eastern 
Ry. , owned and operated by the Province, runs north and south through 
the heart of the country. The railway mileage in 1931 was 4,097 (not 
including logging, mining and industrial railways). British Columbia has a 
greater number of telephones capita than any other province, having a 
total of 118,264 on January 1, 1933. 

In the fiscal year of 1931-32, 9,275 sea-going vessels entered inwards, 
9,083 sea-going vessels cleared outwards; and 29,592 coastwise vessels 
entered and 30,132 cleared. 

Banking. — Bank clearings for five years: — 1928, 1,288,246,552 dollars; 
1929,1,445,640,200 dollars; 1930, 1,163,170,522 dollars ; 1931, 920,592,448 
dollars; 1932, 731,172,543 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Official Keportsofthe various Departments (Mines, Forestry, Fisheries, Agnculture, 
Labour and Land), and the publications of the Buieau of Provincial Information. 

British Columbia Manual. Victoria. Annual. 

British Ooluuibia, Canada, Victoria (Official Handbook). 

Brown (A. G.), British Columbia. Its history, people, commerce, industries and 
resources. London, 1912. 

Chronicles of Canada : British Columbia, Toronto, 1914. 

Collison (tv, H.). In the Wake of the War Canoe. London, 1915. 

Btaiiflt (A. 6,), P.-stal Systems and Fostage Stamps of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia, 1S49-71. Victoria. 192S. 

Fairford (F.), British Columl.la. London, 1914. 

Frennan (L. K.), Down the Columbia. London, 1922. 

Cornell (H. E.), Tear Book of British Columbia. London. 

Hmrtiy (F. W.) and Schohjitld (E. O. S.), British Columbia from the Earliest Hays to 
the Present. Viotona, 1014. 

Iloictt;/ (P. W.), Tlie Eaily History of the Fraser River Mine.s. Victoria, 19-26. 

McKeli’te (B A.), Early History of the Province of British Columbia. Toronto, 1926. 
192'’ ^ ‘ Trail . Througli British Columbia after Forty Years. London, 

IS, and Pouy/ity (A. G.), Caimda and its Provinces: British Columbia. Toronto, 

1914. * 

See also under Canada. 
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THE BBITISH EMPIRE: — MANITOBA 


MANITOBA. 

Constitution and Government. — Manitoba was known as the Red 
River Settlement before its entry into the Dominion in 1870. The Provin- 
cial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative 
Assembly of 55 members elected for five years. "Women have been 
enfranchised. Proportional representation has been adopted for the 10 seats 
in the City of Winnipeg, and the transferable vote for all other constituencies. 
The province is represented by 6 members in the Senate and 17 in the 
Honse of Commons of Canada. The Crown lands and other natural resources 
of the Province, formerly in the hands of the Dominion Government, were 
transferred to the Province as from July 15, 1930. 

LimUnant-Governor. — His Honour J. D. McGregor (January, 1929). 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier, President of the Council. — Hon. John Braxken. 

Minister of Mines and Natural Rcsourees. — Hon. J. S. MePiannid. 

Minister of Public Works and Labour. — Hon. W. R. Cliibb. 

Provincial Secretary and Mttiticipal Co'inmissioner and Eailwuy Com- 
missioner.— lion. D. L. McLeod. 

Minister of Agriculture and Immigration. — Hon. D. G. McKenzie. 

Minister of Education and Minister of Health and Public Welfare. — Hon. 
R. A. Hoey. 

Attorney-General and Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs. — Hon. W. J. 
Major, K.C. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. E. A. McPherson. 

State of parties in Legislative Assembly : Progressive Liberal (Govern- 
ment), 39 ; Conservative, 10 ; Labour, 5 ; Independent, 1. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 251,332 square 
miles (224,777 sq. miles laud and 27,055 sq. miles water). In 1912 its 
boundaries were extended to the shores of Hudson Bay. (See map States- 
man’s Yeap.-Book, 1912.) The population (Census, 1931) was 700,139. 
The rural population in 1931 was 384,170. Population of the principal 
cities: — Winnipeg (capital), 218,785 (Census, 1931) (Greater Winnipeg, 
300.001 in 1931) ; Brandon, 17,082 ; Portage la Prairie, 6,597 ; St. Boniface, 
16,305. 

’V^tal statistics for 4 years : — 


Year 

: Births 

j : 

Marriages 

Deaths 1 

i 

Tear 

Births 

1 

; Marriages 

Deaths 

1929 1 

1930 , 

1 14,273 ! 

14,463. 

4,269 

5,061 

5,808 t 
5,712 

1931 

1932 

i 

i 14,391 
14,141 

4,883 

4,702 

5,344 

5,364 


Education.— Education is locally controlled, as in all the provinces, 
and is supported by local taxation and Government grants. The University 
of Manitoba, founded in 1877 in Winnipeg, had (in 1931-32) 3,162 fuU 
course students in aU courses. There were (1931-32) 4,425 teachers and 
151,927 pupils in the 4,302 public schoolrooms. There are 126 intermediate 
schools, having one room for high school work, 44 high schools, 15 junior 
high schools, 14 collegiate departments, and 23 collegiate institutes. 
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Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for six years ; — 


Tear, j 

Revenue. 

j Expenditure. ; 

Year. 

Revenue. 

t 

1 Expenditure. 


Dollars. 

1 Dollars. ! 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1928 1 

10,741,076 

11,243,693 ; 

1931 

14,705,531 

14.705,531 

1929 i 

i 12,435,110 

1 12,433,104 j 

1932 

14,631.341 

14,631,341 

1930 

[ 13,992,505 

i 

1 13,802,934 1 

1033 

13,330,000 

13,330,000 


Production and Industry. — The southern part of Manitoba is rich 
agricultural land, while the northern two- thirds of the province form part of 
the Canadian shield, an area underlain by pre-Cambrian rocks which have 
been proved to be rich in mineral deposits in other parts of Canada. 
Estimated arable land, 25,000,000 acres, of which about 30 per cent, is under 
cultivation. For particulars of agricultural production and number of live- 
stock, see under Canada above. The wool clip for 1932 was 947,000 lbs. 

Total value of minerals, 1932, 8,719,072 dollars. Gold in Central 
Manitoba and large copper-zinc-gold-silver deposits in northern Manitoba 
are now being operated. The numerous lakes in Manitoba furnish large 
quantities of excellent fish. Total quantity taken, 1932, 18,389,100 lbs., 
value to fishermen 857,401 dollars; value marketed 1,185,091 dollars. 
Forest reserves in Manitoba 2,236,858 acres. 

Statistics of manufactures for 1931 : 955 industrial establishments, 
with a capital of 191,935,311 dollars; employees, 24,193 ; wages and salaries, 
30,706,209 dollars; cost of materials used, 55,149,392 dollars; and gross 
value of products, 118,540,865 dollars. 

Conuaxuiications. — In the year 1930, the Province had 6,255 miles 
of railway^ as compared with 3,074 miles in 1907. There are (1933) 
314,174 miles of telephone wire in Manitoba, and 62,656 telephones, which 
includes approximately 2,900 of municipal and privately owned systems. 

Books of Eeference. 

Official publications of the various provincial government departments. 

Bulletins, Sixth Census of Canada : Manitoba. Ottawa, 192t). 

Kitto (F. H.), Manitoba : Its Development and Opportunities. Ottawa, 1931. 

Natural Resources of tho Prairie Province. Ottawa, 1923. 

The Hudson Bay Railway Belt and Hudson Bay. Ottawa. 

Canada and its Provinces. Toronto, 1914. 

MeWUliaiJi (M.), Manitoba Milestones. London, 1928. 

The Hudson Bay Region. Ottawa. 

See also under Canada. 


HEW BSTTHSWICK, 

Constitution and Government. — New Brunswick was discovered by 
Jacques Cartier in 1534. It was acquired by the English under the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, and was settled by the English as early as 1761. In 1784 
it was separated from Nova Scotia. The Government is at present vested in 
a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 48 members elected 
for five years. Franchise — any male or female British subject of full age, 
after six months’ residence. Last election, August, 1925 : — Liberals 12, 
Conservatives 35, Independents 1. The province is represented by 10 
members of the Senate and 11 in the Canadian House of Commons. 

Lieutmant-Govemor. — Hon. H. H. McLean. 


M 
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The members of the Ministiy are as follows (1933) : — 

Premier . — Hon. L. P. de W. Tilley. 

Provincial Secretary and T reasurer. — Hon. A. J. Leger. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. Lewis Smith. 

Minister of Health and Labour. — Hon. Dr. H. I. Taylor. 

President of Exemdire Council. — Hon. W. H. Harrison. 

Minister of Public IVorLs. — Hon. D. A. Stewart. 

Minister ivithoat Portfolio. — Hon. E. A. Mcilly, K.C. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 27,985 square 
miles, of which 27,911 square miles are land area. There are 7| million acres 
of Crown lands, principally lumber lands. The population (Census, 1931) was 
408,255; in 1921, 387,876. The rural population in 1921 was 265,648. 
Population of the principal cities (1931): — Saint John, 46,640 ; Moncton, 
20,617 ; Fredericton (capital), 8,828. 

Education. — Education is free and undenominational. There are three 
Universities. The University of New Brunswick, at Fredericton, founded 
in 1800, had 362 students in 1931 ; the Mount Allison University at Saek- 
vUle had 405 students; and the University of St. Joseph's College at 
Memramcook had 90 undergraduates in 1931. There were (1931) 87,160 
pupils and 2,533 teachers in the 2,311 publie day schools. Total expenditure 
on public schools in 1930-31, 2,607,477 dollars. 

Finance. — The finance for recent years is shown as follows (years ended 
October 31) : — 


Year 

Ordinary 

Revenue 

1 Ordinary 
! Expenditure 

, Year 

. Ordinary , 

I Revenue 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Dullard 

4.382,055 

5,006,446 

5,200,098 

Dollars 

4,145.820 

4,636,157 

5,393,784 

1 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1 Dollars 

j 5,0^1,375 

! (>,5<3,726 

5,&6IJ,914 

Dollars 

6,521,575 

7.218,856 

6,761,420 


Bonded debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills), October 31, 1931, 45,858,996 
dollars. 

Production and Industry. — New Brunswick is productive in agricul- 
tural manufacture, mining, fisliing, aud forest product.s. The total area 
under field crojis in 1932 was 907,500 acres. For particulars of agricultural 
production and live-stock see under Canada, pp. 302, 303. The wool clip for 
1930 was 875,000 lbs. 

The Government owns over 10,600 square miles of forests and a similar 
area is owned privately. In 1930 the total timber cut in New Brunswick 
from both Crown aud Private Lands, including sawn lumber, lath, shin"les, 
railway ties, pulpwood, etc,, was 179,844.960 cubic feet. The value of 
lumber and other sawmill jirodncts was 3,534,442 dollars. The capital 
invested in sawmills, pulp mills, logging and driving equipment, etc., is 
placed at 42,000,000 dollar-s, and wages amount to over 7,600,000 dollars 
annually. 

A considerable variety of minerals is known to exist in the Province, 
such as iron, copj*er, antimony, lead, zinc, tungsten, manganese, bituminous 
coal, gypsum, oil shale, salt, diatomite. The only active niininc^ in the 
year 1931 was in coal and gypsum. Quantities of good limestone exist in 
the southern part of the Province, and are quarried for lime, the pulp 
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industry and as a fertilizing agent. Various granites are quarried and 
manufactured at St. George, and there is an active industry in pulpstoncs at 
Quarryville. Natural gas and oil are produced near Moncton. Coal output, 
1931, 182,181 short tons. 

In 1931 there were 872 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
129,824,727 dollars, employing 16,175 persons; salaries and wages, 14,881,673 
dollars ; cost of materials, 33,288,250 dollars ; gross value of products, 
70,679,503 dollars. 

The total value of fisheries in 1931 was 4,169,811 dollars, and in 1930, 
4,853,575 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— The exports of the Province in 
1930-31 amounted to 51,374,506 dollars ; the imports for consumption to 
24,377,083 dollars. 

The Province had in 1930, 11,836 miles of highway, comprising 1,368 
miles of main-trunk roads, 3,268 miles of secondary-trunk roads and 7,200 
miles of branch roads. 

There were 1,934 miles of steam railway operating in 1931, as compared 
with 1,503 miles in 1907. In 1931 there were 61,743 miles of telephone wire 
and 33,950 telephones. 

Books of Seference. 

Beports of various Government Departments. 

Bulletin ; Sixth Census of Canada. Ottawa, 1921. 

New Brunswick : Its Natural Resources. Ottawa, 19S0. 

Thomas (L. O.), The Province of New Brunswick, Canada. Ottawa, 1930. 

See also under Canada. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The first permanent settlement was made by the French early in the 
seventeenth century, and the province was called Acadia until finally ceded 
to the British by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

Constitution and Government.— Under the ‘ British North America 
Act’ of 1867 the Legislature of Nova Scotia may exclusively make laws in 
relation to local matters, including direct taxation within the Province, 
and the administration of justice. The Legislature of Nova Scotia consists 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed and paid by the Federal Government, 
and holding office for five years ; and a House of Assembly of 30 members, 
chosen by popular vote every five years. The province is represented in the 
Dominion Senate by 10 members, and in the House of Commons by 12. 

The franchise and eligibility to the Legislature are granted to every 
person, whether male or female, if of full age (21 years), a British subject, 
and a resident for one year in the Proiince and two months before the date 
of the writ of election in tlie county or electorial district of which the polling 
district forms part, and if not by law otherwise disqualified, or iu receipt of 
aid as a pauper. 

Lieutenant-Gmernor . — His Honour The Hon. Walter H. Covert. K.C. 
(appointed October, 1931). 

The Members of the Ministry are as follows (appointed September 5 
1933):— 

Premier and Provincial Secretary. — Hon. Angus Lewis Macdonald. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. John Alexander McDonald. 

Attorney-General . — Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarrie. 

Minister of Highways. — Hon. Alexander Stirling MacMillan. 
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Minister of PaUic WorJcs and Mines . — Hon. Michael Dwyer. 

Minister of Public Health . — Hon. Frank Eoy ilaris, M.D., C.M. 
Ministers vnihmit Portfolio. — Hon. Joseph Willie Conieau, Hon. Clarence 
"Wentworth Anderson. 

Area and Population- — The area of the Province is 21,428 square 
miles, of which 21,068 square miles are land area, and 360 square miles 
water area. The population (Census, 1931) was 512,027. 

Population of the principal cities and towns (1931) : — Halifax, 59,275 ; 
Sydney, 23,089 ; Glace Bay, 20,706 ; Dartmouth, 9,100 ; Amherst, 7,450 : 
New Glasgow, 8,858 ; Sydney Mines, 7,769 ; Truro, 7,901 ; Yarmouth, 7,055. 
The vital statistics for three years are as follows : — • 


CalendarYear 

I 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

1 Excess of "birtha 

1929 


lO.GSS i 

3,510 

6,660 

i 4,028 

1930 


11,31G 1 

3,451 

: 6,206 

1 5,170 

1931 


11,615 j 

3,394 

' 5,968 

! 5,647 

Education. 

, — Education 

in Nova 

Scotia is free, compulsory, and 


undenominational. Besides the elementary schools and high schools, there 
are in Halifax Maritime Provinces schools for the blind and for the deaf. 
A large Provincial Agricultural College is established at Truro ; also a 
‘ Normal College for the training of teachers. The Provincial Technical 
College grants degrees in civil, mining, chemical and electrical engineering. 
It also conducts correspondence courses in numerous subjects. Besides this 
central institution there are, working under its supervision, coal mining 
schools near all the collieries, and engineering and technical schools of various 
kinds in the industrial centres. 

The total expenditure on education in 1932 was 1,154,321 dollars. The 
Province has 9 universities and colleges ; 3,231 departments operated in 
1,884 school buildings, with 3,542 teachers and 116,041 pupils, of whom 
15,226 were in High School Grades. 

Justice and Crime. — Justice in Nova Scotia is administered by the 
following courts : Courts for the collection of small debts ; county courts ; 
inferior courts in ciiminal cases ; courts of superior jurisdiction ; a divorce 
court and probate courts. The supreme court of appeal is composed of a 
chief justice and six judges. There are also courts for the revision of 
assessment rolls and voters lists, and a court for juvenile delinquents. 

In 1931-32, 4,263 persons were imprisoned for various crimes and misde- 
meanours. 

Finance. — in Nova Scotia there is no general direct Government taxation. 
The revenue is raised from the Dominion sub.sidy ; royalty on coal and 
other minerals ; succession duty ; special taxes on banks, incorporated 
companies, partnerships, automobiles and theatres, marriage licences and 
statutory fees. 

Revenue, expenditure, and debt for five years : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 

1928 

Dollars 

6,933,629 

Dollars 

7,543,077 

Dollars 

' 43,757,113 

1929 

7,390,410 

7,288,486 

‘ 50,072,865 

56.983,480 

1930 

7,682,066 

8,170,346 

1931 

8,104,601 

8,509,436 

60,325,613 

61,740,746 

1932 

8,100, 983 

7,858,238 
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Productioil and Industry. — Nova Scotia is largely an agricultural 
Province. Fruit-growing is specially profitable, and apples are the most 
important fruit grown ; in 1933 the estimated crop was about 2,000,000 
barrels. Nova Scotia is admirably adapted for dairying. Owing to the cool, 
moist climate, fodder may be raised easily, and the pastures are excellent. 
For particulars of agricultural production and live-stock, see under Canada 
above. The wool clip for 1930 was 930,000 lbs. 

Principal minerals are (Sept. 30, 1931) : coal, 4,745,000 tons ; coke, 
223,685 tons; tar, 3,815,686 gallons; gold, 575 ozs. ; gypsum, 764,037 
tons ; salt, 25,951 tons. 

The known coal fields embrace 1,000 square miles. The gold districts cover 
about 10,250 square miles. 

The estimated forest area of Nova Scotia is over 12,000 square miles. 
The principal trees are spruce, fir, hemlock, pine, birch, oak and maple. 
The estimated value of the primary forest products in 1931 reached the sum of 
7,414,836 dollars. 

The fisheries of the Province in 1931 had a value of 7,986,711 dollars, 
including cod fishery, 1,671,201 dollars, and lobster fishery, 2,725,620 
dollars. In 1931, 10,232,805 dollars were invested in this industry, and 
about 19,259 men were employed. 

The number of industrial establishments was (in 1931) 1,449, with 
a capital invested of 129,824,727 dollars, employing 16,175 wage and 
salary-earners ; wages and salaries, 14,881,673 dollars ; gross value of pro- 
ducts, 70,679,503 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The imports entered for consump. 
tion during 1931-32 were 18,885,648 dollars; the exports, 41,414,498 dollars. 

The country is covered with a network of railways, 1,420 miles in extent. 
There are 14,682 miles of highways. Besides this, subsidised boats ply 
round the shores making regular calls at all the important ports. 

In 1931 there were 99,291 miles of telephone wire and 44,976 telephones. 

Books of Keference. 

Boun-aot (Sir J.), Builders of N'ova Scotia, 

Haliburtoni^. C.), Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia. — History of 
Nova Scotia, 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Historical Society and Nova Scotia 
Institute of Science. 

Philpoti^. S.)> The Province of Nova Scotia: Resources and Development. Otta^va, 
1930. 

Willson {BeckUs), Nova Scotia, The Province that has been passed by. London, 1912. 

See also under Canada. 


OITTAEIO. 

Constitution and Government.— From 1791 to 1867 Ontario was 
called Upper Canada. The Provincial Government is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, a cabinet, and one chamber with, according to the 
provisions of the Representation Act, 1933, 90 members. The latter are 
elected for five years by a general franchise. tVomen have the vote and 
can be elected to the chamber. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — Col. the Hon. Herbert Bruce. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier, President of Council and Minister of Education. — Hon. G. S. 
Henry. 
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Puhlic Works. — Hon. L. Macaulay, K.C. 

. W. H. Trice, K.C. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hou. G. S. Henry. 

Secretary and Registrar — Hon. 6. H. Challies. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. T. L. Kennedy. 

Minister of Lands and Forests. — Hon. W. F. Finlayson, E C. 

Minister of Mines. — Hon. Charles IUcC'/'ea, E.C. 

Minister of Health, and of Labour. — Hon. J. M. Robb. 

Minister of Public Welfare. — Hon. IV'. G. Martin. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. J. E. Cooke, Hon. H. C. Scholfield, 
Hon. P. Poisson. 


Agent-General in London. — Wm. C. Noxon, 163 Strand. W.C. 2. 

At the elections for the Provincial Legislature held on Oetoher 30, 1929, 
the following parties were returned : — Conservatives, 90 ; Progressives, 5 ; 
Liberals, 12 ; United Farmers of Ontario, 1 ; Labour, 4 ; total 112. 

Area and Population. — The greatest extent of the Province from east 
to west is 1,000 miles and from north to south 1,075 miles. The area is 

412.582 square miles (363,282 sq. miles land area and 49,300 water). The 
Province is roughly divided into two sections by a line running westward 
from Mattawa on the Ottawa River to Geoigian Bay — southern (or old) 
Ontario, the older settled portion, with an area of about 77,000 square miles, 
and northern (or new) Ontario, with an area of about 330,000 square miles, of 
which 146,400 square miles, the district of Patricia, was added in 1912. 
Population of the principal cities (Census, 1931): — Toronto (capital), 

627.582 ; Ottawa, 124,938 ; Hamilton, 159,914 ; London, 71,022. 

The population of the Province (Census, 1931) was 3,426,488. The 
Indian population of the Province in 1921 was 26,436. 

Education.— There is a complete State system of elementary and 
secondary schools. The University of Toronto, founded in 1827, has (1931-32) 
769 professors and lecturers, and 8, 088 students (5, 099 men and 2,989 women). 
The other Universities are Queen’s at Kingston, Western Ontario at London, 
McMaster at Hamilton, and Ottawa in Ottawa, which are private foundations. 
The first two are now undenominational and are aided by the State. The 
Royal Military College at Kingston is maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. There were, in 1932, 7,777 day and evening schools ot all grades 
with over 830,000 pupils enrolled. There are 21,608 certificated teachers 
engaged in these elementary and secondary schools. The total expenditure 
by the Government of Ontario on education in 1932 was 13,354, 577'90 
dollars. ’ 

Finance. — The revenues of the Province are derived from the sale of Crown 
lands, timber, mining, liquor s.ales, amusement, gasoline and betting taxes, 
succession duties and other fees, supplemented by a subsidy from the 
Dominion. The revenue and expenditure in recent years were as follow : 


Year 

[ Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

) Revenue 

, Expenditure 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1 Dollars 
56,306,224 
* 58,426,982 

1 04,549,717 

Dollars 

. 55,947,001 
. 53.198,746 
61,606,824 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1 Dollars 
i 57,343,201 
; 54,390,002 
54,186,000 

' Dollars 

1 57,089,352 

: 54,846,994 

! 56, 161, (.00 
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Production and Industry— The Province is rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources. The land under cultivation is about 14,000,000 acres, more 
than 1,000,000 additional acres are cleared, and 25,434,294 acres are assessed. 
Of the total land surface of the Province, which is 234,000,000 acres, the 
amount of arable land is much larger than the portion now under cultivation. 
Beyond the cultivated portion it is estimated that northern Ontario alone 
contains some 20,000,000 acres of aUnvial soil, not including the vast stretches 
of agiicultural land south and west of James Bay. The farm values for 1932 
were: — Land, 844,025,782 dollars; buddings, 473,255,236 dollars: im- 
plements, 154,723,478 dollars; and live-stock, 144,580,416 dollars. For 
particulars of agricultural production and live-stock see under Canada above. 
The wool clip for 1930 was 6,325,000 lbs. 

The mineral production in 1932 included gold, 2,287,280 ozs., value 
47,282,274 dollars ; silver, 6,220,278 ozs., 1,912,006 dollars ; nickel, metallic, 
30,327,963 lbs. ; copper in matte exported, 17,650,186 lbs.; copper, metallic, 
59,401,323 lbs. ; platinum metals, 64,648 ozs.; Portland cement, 1,599,342 
barrels; crude petroleum, 130,343 barrels ; natural gas, 7,244,624 m. cubic 
feet. Total value of metallic minerals in 1931, 72,950,799 dollars, in 1932, 
63,369,070 dollars. I7on-metallic minerals and structural materials in 1931 
were worth 18,882,171 dollars, in 1932, 13,923,073 dollars. The total value 
of the mineral production of Ontario in 1932 was 79,007,425 dollars. 

Total area of forests 240,000 square miles ; chief timber is spruce, pine, 
birch and poplar. 

In 1931 Ontario had 10,140 manufacturing establishments, with a capital 
of 2,285,361,451 dollars, employing 269,739 wage-earners ; wages and salaries, 
313,676,300 dollars ; cost of materials, 597,879,792 dollars ; gross value 
of products, 1,312,400,828 dollars. 

Communications. — There were in 1931, 66,411 miles of public road 
with an expenditure during 1931 of 16,879,320 dollars. In 1931 there were 
10,905 miles of steam railway in Ontario, as compared with 7,368 in 1907. 
There were 2,273,243 mile.sof telephone wires and 621,528 telephones in 1931. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

GudUt (E. C.), Early Life in Upper Canada. Toronto, 1933. 

See also under Canada. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

This island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497 ; it was first 
settled by the French, but was taken from them in 1758. It was annexed to 
Xova Scotia in 1763, and constituted a separate colony in 1769. 

Constitution and Government. — Prince Edward Island entered the 
Confederation on July 1, 1873. The Provincial Government is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 30 members, who 
are elected for 4 years, half by real property holders and the remainder by 
universal male and female suffrage. Women can also be elected to the 
As.sembly. State of Parties (elected August, 1931), as at June 30, 1933 ; 
Conservatives, 17 ; Liberals, 12 ; one vacancy. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — Hon. George Deblois. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows (June 21, 1933) : — 

Premier and Attorney and Advocate General. — Hon. J. D. Stewart, K.C. 

Minister of Public If^orks and Hiyhivays. — Hon. G. Shelton 
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Minister of Agriculture and Provincial Secretary-Treasurer. — Hon. 
Thomas Macnutt. 

Minister of Education and Public Health. — Hon. William J. P. 
MacMillan, M.D., C.M., F.A.C.S. 

Ministers without Portfolio.— PLovl. H. Francis McPhee, Hon. Adrian F. 
Arsenault, Hon. Harry D. McLean, Hon. Walter G. McKenzie and Hon. 
Matthew W. Wood. 

Area and Population. — The province, which is the smallest in the 
Dominion, lies at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is separated 
from the mainland of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by Northumberland 
Strait. The area of the island is 2,184 sq. miles. The total population 
(Census, 1931) was 88,040. Population of the principal cities (1931): — 
Charlottetown (capital), 12,357 : Summerside, 3,914. 

Religion and Education.— The population of the Province at the 
census of 1931 was divided among the different creeds as follows : — Roman 
Catholic, 39,064 ; Presbyterian, 14,803 ; United Church, 21,979 ; Baptist, 
5,066 ; Anglican, 5,066. There were (1932) 474 schools, 638 teachers, 17,846 
pupils. This is exclusive of 3 Roman Catholic convent schools at Tiguish, 
Summerside and Charlottetown, with 551 pupils. There are two colleges. 
Prince of Wales College, head of the Provincial school system, and St, 
Dunstan’s, a Roman Catholic institution, both in Charlottetown. Total 
expenditure on public education in 1932 was 533,307 dollars. 

Finance.— 


- 

1928 

1920 

. 1930 1 i 

' 1 
i 

19.31 ‘ 

1932 1 

Revenne 

Expenditure . 

, Dollars > 

. 1 827,087 ' 

. 828,040 i 

! 

Dollars 
840,220 : 
836,436 j 

1 Dollars j 
I 1,148,748 
' 1,133,306 

Dollars 
i 1,149,570 

I 1,453,190 

Dollars 

1,206,025 

l,27r,400 


1 Gross. 


Total sinking funds on December 31, 1932, amounted to 614,642 dollars. 

The total liabilities of the Province amounted on December 31, 1932, to 
3,632,338 dollars. 

Production and Industry.— The farm land occupied in 1921 was 
1,216,483 acres. Field crops in 1932 covered about 476,200 acres, and were 
valued at 6,393,000 dollars. The land in natural forest covers 356,996 acres, 
and in pasture 210,000 acres. For particulars of agricultural production and 
live-stock see under Canada above. The wool clip for 1930 was 496,000 lbs. 

Silver fox breeding is extensively carried on, and pelts are shipped to 
United States and European markets ; breeding foxes are exported to all 
northern countries. The value of fur-bearing animals on the S48 farms in 
1931 was estimated at 1,038,242 dollars. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1931 was 1,078,901 dollars. Oysters 
abound in Richmond Bay, where the beds extend to 15,000 acres. The 
Dominion Government has piossession and control of the oyster areas sur- 
rounding the Province. It is believed that the industry will soon be of 
major importance. 

In 1931 there were 290 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
4,019,288 dollars, employing 1,170 persons; salaries and wages, 809,122 
dollars ; cost of materials, 2,349,367 dollars ; gross value of products, 4,136^576 
dollars. 
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Coimnerce and Communications. — The trade of Prince Edward 
Island is chiefly with the other provinces of Canada and this inter-provinoial 
trade does not appear in the trade statistics. In 1932-33 the exports to other 
countries amounted to 548,725 dollars; the imports entered for consump- 
tion to 619,533 dollars. In 1931 the province had 286 miles of railway. 
A railway and automobile ferry steamer of great power is in operation, 
connecting the lines of the Canadian National Railway in Prince Edward 
Island with those on the mainland. Daily steamship communication with 
the mainland was successfully maintained for the first time during the winter 
of 1917-18, and has since continued without interruption. In 1931 there 
were 8,137 miles of telephone wires and 5,806 telephones. 

Bocks of Eeference. 

Beporis of various Government Departments. 

Census of Canada. 

Handbook on Prince Edward Island. Issued by the Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 

Campbell (D.), History of Prince Edward Island. 

Harvey ( D. C.), The French Regime in Prince Edward Island. Oxford and London, 1926. 

Pollard (J. B.), Historical Sketch of Pnace Edward Island, 

Sutherland (G.), Geography, Natural and Civil History of Prince Edward Island. 

See also under Canada. 


QUEBEC. 

Quebec was formerly known as New France or Canada from 1535 to 1763 ; 
as the Province of Quebec from 1763 to 1790 ; as Lower Canada from 1791 
to 1846 ; as Canada East from 1846 to 1867 ; and when, by the union of the 
four original provinces, the Confederation of the Dominion of Canada was 
formed, it again became known as the Province of Quebec. 

Constitution and Government. — Provincial Government is 
modelled on that of the Dominion organization and is in the hands of a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a responsible Ministry, assisted by a Legislative 
Council of 24 members, appointed for life by the Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
Legislative Assembly of 90 members elected for 5 years. Members of both 
Houses receive 2,800 dollars per session. Quebec is the only Canadian 
Province in which women are not enfranchised or eligible for election to the 
Legislature. Last election, August 24, 1931 : Liberals 79, Conservatives 11. 

Lieutejiant-Gmemor. — Hon. Henry George Carroll (appointed April, 1929). 

The members of the Ministry (November, 1933) are as follows : — 

Premier, Attorney-General and Minister of Municipal Affairs. — Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau. 

Minister of Lands and Forests. — Hon. Honore Merrier. 

Minister of Roads and Mines. — Hon. J. E. Perrault. 

Prmincial Secretary. — Hon. Athanase David. 

Minister of Colomisaiian, Game and Fisheries. — Hon. H. La Ferti. 

Minister rf Public W orks. — Hon. J. N. Francoeur. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. J. A. Godbout. 

Minister of Laborer. — Hon. A. .1. Arcand. 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. R. E. Stockwell. 

Ministers vntkout Portfolio. — Hon. E. Moreau, Hon. L. Lapierre, Hon. 
J . H. DiZloee, G, Prysou. 


Agent-General in London. — Dr. L. J. Lemieux, 2 Cockspnr Street, 
London, 8.1V. 1. . i . 


M 2 
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Area and Population— The area of Quebec (as amended by the 
Labrador Boundary Award) is 594,434 sq. miles (571,004 sq. mUes land area 
and 23,430 sq. miles water). Of this extent, 351,780 sq. miles represent 
the Territory of Ungara, annexed in 1912 under the Quebec Boundaries 
Extension Act. The population (Census, 1931) was 2,874,251 ; and in 1921 
was 2,360,665. Of the 1931 population 110,826 were British born and 
2,622,510 Canadian born. The rural population in 1931 was 1.060,649, and 
the urban population 1,813,606. According to religious beliefs, in 1931, 
2,458,283 were Roman Catholics, 149,814 Anglicans, 88,200 United Church, 
59 735 Jews and 11, 278 Protestants. Population of the principal cities (Census 
of’ 1931): — Montreal, 1,160,183 (Greater Montreal, 1,330,980); Quebec 
(capital) 130,594; Hull, 29,433 ; Verdun, 60,745 ; Three Rivers, 35,450 ; 
Sherbrooke, 28,933. 

Education. — The province has four Universities; McGill (Montreal, 
Protestant) founded in 1841, with 3,795 students in 1931-32 ; Lennoxville, 
also Protestant, founded in 1845, with 148 students in 1931-32; Laval 
(Quebec), founded in 1852, and University of Montreal (Montreal), the 
centre of higher education for the Catholic population of the province, with 
7,186 students in Quebec in 1931-32, and 10,318 in Montreal. Quebec had, 
in 1931, 8,448 schools of all kinds, with 653,351 pupils and 25,793 teachers. 
All the schools are sectarian, i.e., are either Catholic or Protestant. The 
total expenditure on education was 35,155,124 dollars in 1930-31, 


Finauce. — The ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Tears ended 
Jtme SO 

Revenue 

* Espeuditure 

1 

I Years ended 
June 80 i 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 


Dollars , 

Dollars i 


1 Dollars 

1 Dollars 

1928 

34,807,7^3 

! 32,821,225 

1931 

, 41,630,t20 

1 40,853,844 

1920 

39,976,283 , 

' 85,964 4S7 
i 39.374,910 j 

1932 

36,941,020 

3;. 555, 729 

1930 

43,585,050 

1 1933 

, 31,023 890 j 

37,864,798 


The total public debt at June 30, 1933, was 110,237,891 dollars, and the 
net funded debt 85,583,142 dollars. 


Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the basic industry of the 
Province. According to the agricultural statistics for 1932, the total area 
under cultivation in the Province, during 1932, was 5,832,100 acres and the 
value of the crops 70,382,000 dollars. The priucipal varieties cultivated are 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas, buckwheat, mixed grains, flaxseed, corn, 
potatoes, turnips, hay and clover and alfalfa. 

The wool clip for 1931 was 4,156,000 lbs. 

There are about 243,714 sq. miles of forests, made up as follows: private 
forests, 9,951 sq. miles; wood lots under location tickets, 2,023 sq. miles; 
forests leased, 80,737 sq. miles; township forest reserves, 9-36 sq. miles ; and 
timber lands not leased, 147.567 sq. miles. Quebec leads the Canadian 
Provinces in pulpwood jiroduetion, having more than half of the Canadian 
total. In 1931, 1,513,658 tons of pulp and 1,275,105 tons of paper were 
produced, valued at 71,385,954 dollars. 

The principal fish are cod, mackerel, lolssters, salmon, and herrin". 

The value of the mineral production of the province was 24'373 653 
dollars in 1932. Produetion of copper in 1932 was 67, 336" 692 lbs , 
valued at 4,296,216 dollars; asbestos, 122,977 tons, valued at ’3,039,721 
dollars. Among other minerals produced are feldspar, gold, graphite, mao’- 
nesite, mica, molybdenite, phosphate, silver, zinc, lead, brick, ce’ment. 
granite, lime, marble and tiles. 
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The number of fur farms in the Province in 1931 was 2,043, with property 
and buddings valued at 1,314,661 dollars and animals in captivity estimated 
at over 1,840,000 dollars. Of all the wild animals, the fox has proved the 
most adaptable to breeding. The total value of pelts of animals captured 
was over 2,106,000 dollars, of these beavers rank first with a total value of 
244,486 dollars. The royalties collected on pelts taken during the same year 
netted to the Government the sum of 57,585 dollars. 

In 1931 there were 7,505 indnstrial establishments in the province, with 
a capital of 1,662,811,076 dollars ; employees, 180,808 ; salaries and wages, 
187,362,564 dollars ; cost of materials, 369,044,132 dollars ; gross value of 
products, 849,154,353 dollars. Among the leading industries are pulp and 
paper, cotton and its products, cigars and cigarettes, railway rolling stock, 
butter and cheese, flour and its products, boots and shoes, saw mills, electric 
light and power, slaughtering and meat packing, breweries and rubber goods. 

Commerce and Conmnmications. — Total imports for consumption in 
1931-32 amounted to 177,526,485 dollars ; total exports to 203, 169, 185 dollars. 

Quebec had 4,894 miles of railway and 496 miles of tramway in 1931. 
There were 300,502 telephones and 2,516 post offices, as rrell as 803 telegraph 
offices in 1931. It is estimated that there are 37,000 miles of road in the 
Province, of which 15,600 are improved. 

Books of Beference. 

Statistical Year Book. Annual. Quebec. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Resources of Quebec, 1925. Ottawa. 

Seventh Census of Canada, 1931. 

Aienhy (E.), Editor. A History of Montreal, 1640-1672. (Dollins du Casson.) London, 
1928. 

Sutherland (J. C.), The Province of Quebec. Montreal, 1922. 

See also under Canada. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

Constitution and Government. — The province receives its name 
from the Saskatchewan Elver, which flows across its southern part. It com- 
prises the old territorial districts of Assiniboia East, Assiniboia West (part), 
Saskatchewan, and the eastern portion of Athabaska. Saskatchewan was 
made a province on September 1, 1905, before which it was part of the 
Northwest Territories. The Provincial Government is vested in a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 63 members, elected for 5 years. 
Women were given the franchise in 1916, and are also eligible for election to 
the Legislature. State of parties (1930): — Government, 35 (Conservatives 
24, Progressives 5, Independents 6) ; Liberals 28. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — His Honour Lieut. -Col. the Hon. H. E. Munroe, 
O.B.E,, V.D., M.D., F.A.C.S. (appointed 1931). 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier, President of Council, Minister of Education, Minister of Matural 
Eesources. — Hon. J. T. M. Anderson. 

Minister of Highways. — Hon. A. C. Stewart, E.C. 

Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister in Charge of the Bureau, of 
Publications and the King’s Printer’s Office, Minister in charge of Loan and 
Trust Companies’ Act. — Hon. Howard McConnell, K.C. 
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Minister of PiMic Health, Minister in Charge of Child Welfare Act . — 
Hon. F. D. Munroe, M.D. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. W. 0. Buchle. 

Attorney -General and Promncial Treasurer. — Hon. M. A. Macphersan, 

K.C. 

Minister of Public Works avA Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs, 
Minister in Charge of Fire Prevention Act, Prairie a-nd Forest Fire Act, and 
Insurance Act. — Hon. James F. Bryant, K.C. 

Provincial Secretary and Minister of Railways, Labour and Lidustries . — 
Hon. J. A. Merkley. 

Ministers withcntt Portfolio. — Hon. R. Stipe, M.D. ; Hon. W. W. Smith. 


Representatire in London. — W. Waldron (appointed November 11, 1933). 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 251,700 sq. miles 
(243,808 sq. miles land area and 8,892 sq. miles water). The population 
(Census, 1931) was 921,785, and in 1921 was 737,510. Population of 
principal cities (1931) : Regina, 53,209 (capital) ; Moose Jaw, 21,299 ; 
Saskatoon, 43,291 ; Prince Albert, 9,905 ; Weyburn, 5,002; Yorkton, 
5,027; North Battleford, 5,986 ; Swift Current, 5,296. 

Education. — The province has one University, the University of 
Saskatchewan at Saskatoon, established April 3, 1907. The right to legislate 
on matters relating to education is left to the pronnce. In 1930 there were 
228,434 pupils and 9,250 teachers in the 4,917 public elementary schools, 
and 23 high or secondary school districts. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years ; — 



Revenue 

Expenditaro ' j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

Dollars 

13,050.217 

13,564,893 

16,096,665 

Dollars 

12,962,216 

13,449,632 

15,971,231 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 1 

Dollars 

16,561,526 

14.346.000 

16.334.000 

; Dollars 

17,079,704 

1 18,202.676 
16,334,000 


Production and Industry, — Total area under cultivation in 1931 was 
29,733,699 acres. Value of crops produced, 1930, 66,221,000 dollars. For 
particulars of agricultural production and live-stock see under Canada above. 
The wool clip for 1930 was 1,605,000 lbs. 

Coal produced in 1932, 875,432 tons, valued at 1,211,539 dollars. The 
production of sodium sulphate was valued, in 1932, at 271,736 dollars and 
clay products at 109,739 doIUrs. ’ 

The total value of the catch of the fisheries, March 1930 to April 1931 
was 316,963 dollars. ^ ’ 

In 1931 Saskatchewan h.ad 768 industrial establishment.^, with a total 
capital of 68,547,566 dollars, employing 6,061 persons: value of products 
44,265,151 dollars, cost of materi.tls, 22,540,618 dollars, wac-es paid 7 546 703 

O £ - I J j 


Communications.— There were, in 1932, 8689-5 miles of steam railway in 
operation in the province, and (1930) 94,196 telephones and 381 194 miles of 
wire. ’ 

1 j trans-provincial gravelled highways, 

1,917 miles; mam market roads allotted, 25,000 miles; colonizaUon and 
feeder roads, 1 / / , j 00 miles. 
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Books of Beference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

(Dr.)j History of Saskatchewan. Be^ua, 1913. 

Roam(H. J.), and Brown (A. G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada, London, 1914. 
Oilbert (Louis), La Saskatchewan. Paris, 1914. 

Shortt and Doughty, Canada and its Provinces. 22 vols. Toronto, 1913. 

See also under Canada. 


YUKOK. 

Constitution and Government. — The Yukon Territory was consti- 
tuted a separate political unit in 1898. It is governed by a Comptroller 
and a Territorial Council of 3 elected members. 

Comptroller. — G. A. Jeclcell. 

Territorial Secretary. — F. H. Osborn. 

Area, and Population. — The area of the Territory is 207,076 sq. 
miles (206,427 sq. miles land area and 649 sq. miles water area). The 
populationin 1931 was 4,230. In 1901 it was 27,219. The rural population 
in 1921 was 2,851 (18,077 in 1901). Population of the principal cities 
(1932) ; Dawson (capital), 828 ; White Horse, 540. 

Instruction. — The Territory had (1932) 6 public schools with 11 
teachers, and 1 Roman Catholic school with 1 teacher, and about 250 pupils. 


Finance. — The Territorial revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 


Tear t 
ending ' 
March 81 ; 

Revenue 

Expenditure | 

Tear 
ending 
March 31 : 

Revenue 

Eitpendltare 

! 

1 

Dollars 

! Dollars 


i Dollars 

Dollars 

1928 ! 

211,331 

213.689 

1931 

i 254,015 

262.409 

1929 ! 

220,268 

211,232 

1932 

i 228,567 

225,662 

1930 1 

267,615 

256,004 

1933 

I 208,474 

1 

204,805 


Prodnetion and Industry. — Mining is the principal occupation of 
the people. Coal, copper, silver, lead, gold are the chief minerals. The 
output of gold in the year ended March 31, 1933, was 765,597 dollars, 
taken at 15 dollars per oz. Output of silver in calendar year 1932, was 
valued at 973,996 dollars. 

The principal forest trees are white and black spruce, balsam, poplar and 
birch. 

The country abounds with big game, such as the moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, bears, and fur-bearing animals. 

Communications. — There are 58 miles of railway. In 1932 there 
were 155 telephones and 566 miles of wire. The Yukon river is the 
great channel of communication from the coast to the interior. There were 
650 miles of waggon roads and 375 miles of sled trails in the Territory in 
1931. 

Books of Beference. 

The Tnkon Act, 1919 (Consolidated). 

Yukon Official Gazette. 

Yukon Territory, 1926. 

Publications of North-West Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of luterioi. 

Ottawa, 1922. 
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Yukon. The Land of the Klondike, 1929. 

Cameron (Charlotte), A Oheecliako in Alaska and Yukon. London, 1920. 
Deane (R. Burton), Mounted Pol.ee Life in Canada. London, 1916. 

Ogtlme (W.), Early Days on the Yukon. Loudon, 1913. 

Sheldon (C.), The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. London, 1911. 

Stewart (E.), Down the Mackenzie and up the Yukon in 1906. London, 1913. 
Stuck (H.), Voyages on the Yukon and its tributaries. London, 1919. 

See also under Canada. 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 

Constitution and Government.— The Northwest Teixitories com- 
prise the Territories formerly known as Rupert’s Land and the North- 
western Territory, except such portions thereof as form the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatcheivan and Alberta, and the Yukon Territory, together 
with all British territories and possessions in North America and all islands 
adjacent thereto, not included within any province, except the Dominion 
of Newfoundland and its dependencies. The Territorie.s were reconstituted 
September 1, 1905, and for administrative purposes were divided into three 
Provisional Districts, namely, Mackenzie (527,490 sq. miles), Keewatin 
(228,160 sq. miles), Franklin (554,032 sq. miles) this division having 
come into effect on January 1, 1920, 

The seat of Government is located at Ottawa. By Order in Council ol 
March 16, 1918, the Northwest Territories are governed by the Com- 
missioner, the Deputy Commissioner and five Councillors appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. The Commissioner in Council has power to 
make ordinances for the Government of the Territories under instructions 
from the Governor-General in Council or the Minister of the Interior. 

Commissioner . — Hugh Howard Roinitl, C.M.G. 

Deputy Oomi/iissioiier . — Roy Alexander Gibsott. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Territories is 1,309,682 
sq. miles. The population (Census 1931) is 9,723, including 4,670 Eskimos 
and 4,046 Indians. 

Books of Reference. 

Publications of JCortbwest Territories and Yukon Brancb, Department of Interior, 
Ottawa 

Report of the Royal Commission on the possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk-ox 
industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic regions. 

Report of the Director of the iS’orthwest Territories and Yukon Branch, 1929-30. 

An Economic Suivey of Districts oi Keewatin and Northea-stern Mackenzie. 

Blanchet (G. H.), Northwest Territories. Oitawa, 1930. 

Canada’s Arctic Islands (English). Les lies Canadiennes de TOcean Arctique (French) 
1927. 

The Great Slave Lake Area, 1920. 

Reindeer Grazing in Northwest Canada, 1929, 

Southern Baffin Island, 1930. 

The Yukon TeiTitory, 1920. 

Yukon, Land of the Klondyke, 1930. 

The Blue Goose, 1930. 

Conserving Canada’s 5Iiisk-oxen, 1930. 

Canada’s Western Arctic. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Governor . — Sir James O'Grady, K.C.M.G. Salary, 1,5007. and 3507. 
duty per annum. The government is administered by the Governor assisted 
by an Executive Council of 3 official and 1 unofficial members and a 
Legislative Council of 4 official and 2 unofficial members. 
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Crown colony situated in South. Atlantic, 300 miles E. of Magellan Straits. 
East Falkland, 2,580 square miles; West Falkland, 2,038 square miles, 
including in each case the adjacent small islands ; total, 4,618 square miles ; 
besides South Georgia, 1,000 square miles (estimated). Among other 
Dependencies are the South Shetlands, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich 
Group, and Graham’s Land. The Dependencies in-lude all islands and terri- 
tories between 20° and 50° W. longitude, south of 50° S. latitude, and between 
50° and 80° W. longitude, south of 58° S. latitude. Population : Falkland 
Islands, estimated 1932, 2,428 (1,366 males and 1,062 females), exclusive of 
the Whaling Settlement in South Georgia (estimated population in 1932, 562, 
including 2 females). Falkland Islands: birth rate (1932), 21'11 per 1000 ; 
death rate, 4‘55 per 1000. Chief town, Stanley, 1,300 inhabitants (1932). 

Education is compulsory. In 1932 there were 1 Government school, with 
184 pupils on the roll; 1 Roman Catholic school, with 77 on the roll; 

1 school at Darwin, 19 pupils. The Camp schools are taught by 3 travelling 
schoolmasters in the West Falkland, and 3 in the East Falkland, including 

2 teachers in the service of the Falkland Islands Company. They give a few 
weeks’ teaching per year to about 131 children. 


— 

192S 

1929 : 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ ' 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

Total revenue 

268,110 I 

196,413 

167,359 

157,601 

175,746 

Total expenditure 1 

191,005 1 

98,426 ^ 

91,677 

103,805 

74,942 

Imports 

583,087 i 

787,894 

616,273 

420,053 

311,002 

Exports . . 1 

4,225,106 ; 

5,433,579 ' 

1 

2,940,114 1 

1.895,420 

491,489 


Chief sources of revenue (1932) Customs 28,9537., rents of Crown lands 

3.0337., internal revenue 1,6337., interest 14,4887., post office 1,2307., land 
sales 30,6267. On December 31, 1932, the assets exceeded the liabilities by 
318,4707. Fund for Research in the Dependencies, 430,7487. There is no 
Public debt. 

Leading exports, 1932: wool 109,4757., whale produce 362,4507. Chief 
imports, 1932; groceries 25,9287., coal, coke, oil 82,2737., drapery 6,8357., 
hardware and machinery 18,2087. Imports from United Kingdom (1932) 

95.3297., exports to United Kingdom 238,7507. 

Vessels entered in 1932, 73 ; tonnage, 138,359 (63 British, tonnage 
115,586). 

Chief industry, sheep-farming ; about 2,875,520 acres pasturage. Sheep 
615,767 in 1932. The whaling industry is carried on successfully, 127,057 
barrels of whale oil being exported in 1932. Sealing operations in 1932 
yielded 11,842 barrels of oil. 

On September 30, 1932, the Savings Bank held a balance of 169,1997. 
belonging to 1,026 depositors. There are no banking facilities except those 
offered by this bank. 

There is normally a month to six weeks’ mail service. Vessels to the 
United Kingdom proceed for the most part via the west coast of South 
America ; an auxiliary mail service is provided by local steamers between 
Stanley and Monte Video. Interinsular Mail service is carried on by a 
steamboat. There is a telephone exchange at Stanley, and a telephone line 
from Stanley to Darwin, and other settlements. There is wireless com- 
munication with Bergen, Norway, Majallancs, Chile, Monte Video and 
South Georgia. 

Money, Weights, and Meas^ires . — These are the same as in Great Britain. 
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Books of Referenee. 

Annual Report on the Colony. 

Report of Committee on Research and Development in the Dependencies of the 
Falkland Islands (Cmd. 657). London, 19£0. 

Bovson (V. F.), The Falkland Islands. Oxford, 1924. 

I>arwin{Q. R.), Journal of Researches, Ac., during a Voyage Round the World. 
London, 1845. 

Goebel (J.), The Struggle for the Falktend Islands. A Study in Legal and DiplonAtic 
History. London, 1927. 

Murdoch (W. G. B.), Prom Edinburgh to the Antarctic (1892-93). London, 1894. 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. IV. American Territories. London, 1914. 


GUIAHA, BRITISH. 

Governor . — Sir Edward Brandis Denham, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. (appointed 
January, 1930, assumed Government, June, 1930) (3,500Z, and 1,000Z. 
contingencies and 5001. Duty Allowance). 

Colonial Secretary. — C. D. Doiijglas-Jon.es, C.M.G. (1,4851.-1,6351.). 

This territory, including the counties of Demerara, Essequebo, and 
Berblce, named from the three rivers, was first partially settled by the 
Dutch' West India Company about 1620. The Dutch retained their hold 
until 1796, when it was captured by the English, and was finally ceded to 
Great Britain in 1814. 

Coastitution and Government. — ^The British Guiana Order in 
Council, 1928, providing for the Government of the Colony and for the 
Constitution of a Legislative Council in place of the Court of Policy and 
Combined Court which have been determined, came into operation on July 
18, 1928. The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, 
and ten Official Members and nineteen Unofficial Members. Executive and 
administrative functions are exercised by the Governor and Executive 
Council. The law of the Colony, both civil and criminal, i.s based on the 
common and statute law of England, except that the English iaw of personal 
property applies to both movable and immovable property, with certain 
exceptions, and the Roman-Dutch legitimatisatiou per siilscquens matri- 
monium is preserved. There is absolute equality of males and females before 
the law as regards divorce, property, succession and all other matters. 
Appeals lie to the Full Court of the Supreme Court and to the West 
Indian Court of Appeal, and from the latter of these Courts to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

Area, Population, etc.— Area, 89,480 square miles. Population at 
census 1931, 310,983 (excluding about 7,379 aborigines). Estimated 
population, 1932, 317,813. Births (1932) 10,825 (34-1 per 1,000) • deaths 
6,694 (21 T per 1,000). Capital, Georgetown, 63,400. East Indians livinv 
on estates (census 1931), 64,037 ; Immigration Department estimate East 
Indians on estates (1932), 54,476 ; in villages and Settlements (193u) 
79,583. Total East Indians (1932), 134,059. Returned to India (1932)’ 
333. 178 schools (and 52 in remote and sparsely populated districts) 

received Government grant (66,5137.) in 1932 ; 42,976 pupils ; average dail-v 
attendance, 29,141 ; teachers, 988. Secondary education is provided for both 
boys and girls. 

Paupers (1932) receiving out-door relief, 3,122. 
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Pittance- — Revenue and expenditure for 5 years : — 


- 

i 1928 

1929 . 

1930 

1931 

1 1932* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

Revenue . 

1,185,811 

1.252,322 

1,013,282 

916,939 

1,024,581 

Expenditure . 

1,159,139 

1.126,218 

1,093,304 

1,075,983 

1 1,041,123 

( 


1 The figures for 1933 are exclusive of special receipts from the Colonial Development 
Fund, Unemployment Relief Grants from the Impenal Government and the Empire 
MarKeting Board, amounting to 99,4921., and the related expenditure aggregating 96,66af. 
A Grant-m-Aid of 55,542f. was also received towards 1931 and 1932 deficits. 

Chief items of revenue (1932) : customs, 493, 575^; excise and licences, 
195,822?. Expenditure on general administration, 106,797/. ; law and 
justice, 127,279?. ; charity, 126,240?. ; education, 84,111?. ; public works, 
76,621?. ; Post Office, Telegraph, Telephone and TVireless Stations, 50,517?. ; 
Science and Agriculture, 24,727?. Public debt* (funded), December 31, 
1932, 4,599,580?. Post-office savings bank, 34,441 depositors (December 
31, 1932), credited with 819,228?. 

Production. — Under cultivation, 185,368 acres ; 62,905 acres in sugar 
canes (sugar output, 148,634 tons from 55,240 acres in 1932) ; 73,453 acres 
under rice (output 19-32, 84,783 tons of paddy, equal to approximately 
50,869 tons of noe) ; coconuts, 23,301 acres; coffee, 5,800 acres; cacao, 791 
acres ; rubber, 880 acres ; limes, 787 acres. Livestock (1932) estimated at : 
cattle, 186,175 (76,061 in hinterland) ; horses, 4,362 (3,037 in hinterland) ; 
sheep, 32,799 ; goats, 15,355; swine, 17,499; donkeys, 7,486. British Guiana 
is rich in gold. Mining commenced in 1884, and from 1884 to December 31, 
1932, the output of gold is valued at 9,913,718?. ; in the year 1932, 15,170 
OM. valued at 64,634?. were produced. In the period 1901-2 to 1932 the 
diamonds won amounted to 1,888,252 carats, valued at 7,480,899?. ; in the 
year 1932, 60,185 carats, valued at 118,865?. Deposits of manganese ore 
and mica have been found, and oil is also believed to exist. There are huge 
deposits of bauxite (the ore of aluminium), 62,507 tons being exported 
during 1932 ; 64,780 square miles of forests and 7,470 square miles of un- 
developed land are still available for exploration and exploitation. 

Conunerce. — Imports and exports for five years : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

193-2 

Imports 

i £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. 2,632,511 1 2,215,715 

i,y/i,yD7 

1,595,205 

1,690,891 

Exports 

. 3,271,108 j 2,556,571 

2,222,397 

2,010,462 

2,208,901 


1 Including bullion and specie. Transit trade, amounted to 161,584!. in 192S, 127,968!. 
in 1929, 131,393!. in 1930, 100,261!. in 1931, 84 , 434 !. in 1932. 


Chief imports (1932): Flour, 144,053?.; cotton manufactures, 
172,204?.; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 55,698?.; machinery, 115,639?.; 
manures, 73,141?. ; fish, 53,194?. ; coal, 15,269?. ; hardware, implements 
and tools, 45,401?.; oils, 78,115?.; beefand pork (pickled or salted), 35,544?.; 

• Dnring the year redemptions aggregating 32,579!. were effected, while the sums 
advanced to the Colony by the Crown Agents amounted at the close of the year to 
91,000!. In addition loans amounting to 48,4821. were received from the Colonial 
Development Fund. 
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lumber, 16,6291. ; beer and ale, 25,8861. ; spirits (potable), 10,5291. ; boots 
and shoes, 41,39-31. ; butter, 25,8081. Chief domestic e.'cports (1932) : Sugar 
(137,078 tons), 1,342,1901.; rum (645,511 proof gallons), 59,7421. ; balata, 
31,0821. ; charcoal, 10,9271.; timber, 25,1811.; rice (28,541 tons), 247,4731.: 
diamonds (rough), 112,7791. ; gold, 79,4991. 

Imports (exclusive of transhipments) from United Kingdom (1932), 
1,078,2781. ; from Canada, 207,0681. ; from United States, 116,9971. Exports 
(exclusive of transhipments) to United Kingdom, 1,007,6491.; to Canada, 
576,8511. ; to United States, 190,1141. 

Shipping — In 1932, 2,403 vessels, with a total tonnage of 1,505,717, 
entered and cleared (in 1931, 2,362 vessels of 1,523,930 tons), mainly British, 
Norwegian and Dutch. The registered vessels in 1932 were 12 steamers 
of 1,372 tons, 3 motor vessels of 161 tons, and 24 sailing vessels of 3,350 tons. 

CommnnicatioziS. — There are 78 miles of railway; 450 miles river 
navigation ; 39 miles of canals ; 500 miles of driving or motor road, 
17 miles of bridle road and 497 miles of trails, including a Government 
cattle trail of 182 miles, from Takama on the Berbice River to Annai on the 
Rupununi Savannah. The construction of the Bartica-Potaro Road with 
assistance from the Colonial Development Fund for the purpose of opening 
up the interior of the Colony is now completed from Bartica to the Potato 
River, 1021 miles, so also is the construction of a Suspension Bridge, 360 feet 
span, over the Potato River, and a further 2 miles of road joining up with 
the existing road from Potato Landing to Kangaruma. 

On December 31, 1932, there were 73 post-oflBces and postal agencies, of 
which 50 are telegraph offices. There are 313 miles of telegraph lines. 
There are main telephone exchanges in Georgetown and New Amsterdam 
with 10 country sub-exchanges and 57 private branch exchanges carrying 
from 4 to 35 lines each. There are 4,878 conductor miles of telephone lines 
which includes 1,430 miles contained in 13 miles of aerial cable and 120 
miles of railway telephone lines. The number of telephone instruments in 
use at December 31, 1932, was 1,920. 

The Georgetown Radio Station communicates with six interior radio 
stations, with Trinidad, Surinam and ships. A direction finding service is 
available. The Pan American Airways, Inc., maintain and operate an 
aeronautical radio station lic.^nsed by Government. 

Money. — Accounts are kept in dollars and cents (1 dollar = 4.s. 2d.). 
In circulation are British gold, silver and bronze coin, with some silver 
‘bits,’ — fonrpenny pieces — local coins. United States gold coins are also 
current and are legal tender. Notes are i.ssued by the Royal Bank of 
Canada and Colonial Bank in denominations of 5," 20, and 100 dollars 
and there are Government currency notes of one and two dollars. The 
face value of the latter in circulation at December 31, 1932, was 104,1677. 


Books of Reference. 

Blue Book of tie Colony, and Colonial Report. Acnnal. 

General Inforiaaticn with regard to the Gold, Diamond and Forest Industries of British 
Guiana. Issued by the Government. 

Handbook of British Guiana. Revised edition. Georgetown, 19^4 
Year Book of the Bermudas, the Bahani.ns, British Guiana. British Hondnrss and *h» 
British West Indies. London and Xew York Annual. ’ ® 

AfpUall (A.) Handbook of the Br.tish West Indies, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras. London, 1926 ’ 

New British Guiana. 
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dementi (Mrs. Cecil), Through British Guiana. London, 1920. 

Harrison (J. B.), Bntisli Gtnaua and its Resources. London, The West India Com - 
mittee, 1907. — The Goldfields of British Guiana. London, 1908. 

Harrison (J. B.) and Stoekdale (F. A.), Rubber and B^ata in British Guiana. British 
Guiana, 1911 

Major (Sir C.), The Laws of British Guiana. London, 1930. 

Reid (Capt. J. M.), Commercial Handbook of Bntish Guiana, 1920. 

Richardson (Gwen), On the Diamond Trail in British Guiana. London, 1925. 

Bodway (J.). Guiana; British, Dutch and French. London, 1912. 

Wavgh (E.), Xinetv-two Days. London, 1934. 

See also under Veneznela and Bermuda. 


HONDURAS, BRITISH. 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief . — Sir Harold Kitten aasier, K.B.E., 
C.M.G. (2,000/.), (appointed November, 1931) assisted by an Executive 
Council of seven members, and a Legislative Council consisting of six official 
and seven unofficial members. 

British Honduras is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and 600 miles west from Jamaica. Its early settlement was prob- 
ably effected by woodcutters from Jamaica about 1638, and from that date 
to 1798, in spite of opposition from the Spaniards, settlers held their own 
and prospered. In 1786 the Home Government appointed a Superintendent, 
and in 1862 the settlement was declared a Colony, subordinate to Jamaica. 
It became an independent colony in 1884. 

Area and PopulatiOE. — Area, 8,598 sci. miles. Population, census 
1931, 61,347 (25,.624 males, and 25,823 females). Estimated population at 
December 31, 1932 : 52,945 persons (26,185 males and 26,760 females). The 
birth-rate per 1,000 (1932) was 35‘49, and the death-rate 10’44. In 1931 
there were 363 marriages. Primary schools (1932), 75 ; children enrolled, 
8,038; average attendance, 6,585; Government grant (expended), 14,815/. 
There are 4 schools with secondary departments, and altogether about 341 
pupils. They are under denominational management and none receive aid 
from Government. The total school roll, including private schools, was 
8,726, and attendance 7,182. The police force contains (December, 1932) 
3 officers, 118 non-commissioned officers and men. Chief towni Belize; 
population, census of 1931 : 16,887 (7,668 males, and 9,019 females). 


Finance and Commerce (£1=4-86 dollars). — 


- 

192S-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1 1931-32 

1 

i 1932-33 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

1,039,666 

1,046,877 

Dollar. 

'1,036,068 

1 1,026,603 

Dollars 

1,160,445 

1,087,047 

1 

1 Dollars 

875,045 

1 1,035,600 

Dollars 

893,716 

940,985 

Imports ^ 
Exports ^ 

4,481,748 

4,041,502 

5,056.673 
: 4,876,875 

4,9-25,330 

4,534,963 

: 4,435,358 
' 2,911,066 

' 2,301,838 

1,447,484 


1 Including bullion and specie. 


Chief sources of revenue : Customs duties (1932-33, 425,858 dollars); 
excise, licences, land-tax, &c. ; also sale and letting of Crown lands! 
Expenditure mainly administrative and the various services. Debt 1932-33 
2,598,407 dollars. 
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Imports and Exports in 1931 and 1932 (value in dollars) 


Imports ;; Exports 


i 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Food, drink and tobacco . 

Raw materials and articles mainly 

2,417,152 

1,179,924 

1,308,511 

767,443 

unmanufactured .... 
Articles wholly or mainly raanu- 

619,849 

272,823 

1,437,969 

580,487 

factured 

1,338,125 

845,841 

39,407 

41,264 

Miscellaneous 

10,232 

3,247 

4,824 

138 

Bullion and specie .... 

— 

— 

— 

58.152 

Total ... 

4,435,358 

2,301,838 

2,911,066 

1.447,484 


Exports, 1932, in dollars, to: United Kingdom, 63,314; Canada, 
51,531 ; United States of America, 528,489. 

Imports, 1932, in dollars, from : United Kingdom, 424,339 ; Mexico, 
92,297; Canada, 704,543; Guatemala, 39,362; United States of America, 
815,093. 

Besides the staple products, mahogany and logwood, there are bananas, 
citrus fruits, cacao, plantains, &c. The higher parts afford good pasturage 
for cattle. 


Shipping and Conunnnications.— Tonnage entered, 1932, 292,586 
tons (627 steamships, 289,867 tons). Registered shipping, 1932, 130 sailing 
vessels, 1,032 tons, and 77 motor and steam vessels, 1,729 tons. In 1932, 
374,478 letters and post-cards, and 211,635 books, newspapers, and parcels 
passed through the post office. Telegraph and telephone lines connect 
Belize with Corozal and Consejo on the coast, Orange lYalk on New River, 
San Antonio on the Rio Hondo, and other stations in the north, El Cayo 
and Benque Viejo in the west, Stann Creek and Punta Gorda in the 
south. Telegraph line (1932), 925 mUes. In 1932, 45 offices, 7,678 local 
and foreign telegrams were sent, and 5,270 telephonic conversations were 
held. There are 25 miles of railway. In 1932, 5,262 radio telegrams were 
transmitted. Belize is a stopping place of the Pan American weekly air mail 
and passenger air service between Miami, Fla., and Cristobal, Cani Zone. 

Money and Credit. — The Royal Bank of Canada took over the business 
of the local hank in 1912. There are 6 Government savings banks ; depositors 
1,319, deposits 192,484 dollars on ilarch 31, 1933. United States gold is the 
standard of currency. The British sovereign and half-sovereio-n are legal 
tenderfor 4-867 dollars and 2-433 dollars respectively. There are°(March 31 
1933) a paper currency of 373,568 dollars in Government notes and a subsi- 
diary silver coinage of 190, 160 dollars in circulation. There is also a bronze 
cent piece and a nickel-bronze live-cent piece, whoso issues amount to 6 l tn 
dollars and 5,000 dollars respectively. ’ 


References : Colonial Reports. Annual. Loudon. 

Archives of British Honduras. Vol. I. London, 1931 . 

Atpmall (Sir A ), Handbook of the British West Indies, British Guiana and RriH.i. 
Honduras. West India Committee, 1029-30. umana, and British 

Burefo, i (Sir J. A.), Brief Sketch of the British Honduras. London 1907 
Jhllon (A.B.), Geography of British Honduras. London, 19’3 ’ " ' 

Afefrge.i (M.; and Cain (H. E.) Handbook of British Honduras 1<125 


Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Montserrat, Nevis. See West Indies. 
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NEWfOlTNDLAND AND LABRADOE. 

Newfoundland was discovered by John Cabot in 1497. It was soon 
frequented by the Portuguese, Spanish and French for its fisheries. Guy, 
Calvert and others made unsuccessful attempts to colonise the island, but in 
the 17th century English colonists established themselves there. A French 
station also existed on the island, and there were constant disputes as to fishing 
rights. Although exclusive British sovereignty was ceded in 1713 by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, these disputes were not finally settled till 1904. 

The coast is rugged, especially on the south-west, where the coast 
range reaches an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. The hills attain their 
summit within a few miles of the salt water, and then spread out into an 
undulating country, consisting largely of barrens and marshes, and inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and lakes. On the borders of the lakes and water- 
courses good land is generally found, and in some cases, as about the Exploits, 
the Gander and the Humber, it is heavUy timbered. 

Constitution and Government. — ^The Governor is assisted by an 
Executive Council (not exceeding 12 members), a Legislative Council (not 
exceeding 24 members), and an elected House of Assembly consisting of 27 
representatives. Members of the Legislative Council receive 125 dollars per 
session ; members of the Legislative Assembly receive 600 dollars per 
session. For electoral purposes the whole colony is divided into 24 districts 
or constituencies. Women were enfranchised by an Act of the Legislature 
passed in 1925. 

A Eoyal Commission appointed in 1933 to examine into the future of 
Newfoundland and to report on the financial situation, recommended that 
the existing Legislature and Executive Council should, for the time being, 
be suspended. It was also recommended that until such time as Newfound- 
land may become self-supporting again there should be constituted a form of 
Government under which the full legislative power and executive power 
should be vested in the Governor acting on the advice of a specially created 
Commission, consisting of six members (three from Newfoundland and three 
from the United Kingdom), exclusive of the Governor, over which the 
Governor would preside. The Govemor-in-Commission would be responsible 
to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs in the United Kingdom for 
the good government of the Island. The Government of the United King- 
dom would assume general responsibility for the finances of the Island 
during the period of reconstruction. 

These recommendations, which denoted a suspension of the Constitution 
of Newfoundland, were incorporated in the Newffoundland Bill, which was 
passed by the British Legislature on December 21, 1933. 

Oovernorand Gommander-in-GMef. — Admiral Sir David Murray^mdcrson, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., appointed September, 1932 ; salary 15,000 dollars, 
with travelling allowance of 2,500 dollars. 

Gonimissioners. — Hon. F. C. AMerdice •. Sir John Hope Simpson, C.I.E. ; 
Mr. W. E. Hoicley, K.C. ; Mr. T. Lodge, C.B.: Hon. J. C. Fuddester ; Mr. 
E. N. E. Trentham. 

Area and Population. — ^Area, 42,734 square miles. Population in 
1931: Newfoundland, 282,021 (142,830 males and 139,191 females); 
Labrador, 4,324 (2,221 males and 2,103 females). Dependent on New- 
foundland is Labrador, the most easterly part of the American continent. 
The boundary between the said Dependency and the Province of Quebec, 
which had, for many years, been in dispute, was defined by the Judicial 
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Committee of tlie Privy Council in March, 1927, as being, in effect, the 
watershed of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic Ocean, the coastal 
boundaries being from Blanc Sablon, on the South, to Cape Chidley, on the 
North. As a result of this decision an estimated area of some 110,000 sq. 
miles, formerly in dispute, was confirmed as under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland. The population of Labrador in 1931 was 4,324 (2,221 
males, 2,103 females). Of the total Newfoundland population in 1921, 
65,448 were engaged in the fisheries, 3,227 were farmers, 4,862 mechanics, 
and 1,117 miners. Capital, St. John’s, 43,176 inhabitants (1932); other 
towns (1921), Harbour Grace, 3,825 ; Bonavista, 4,052; Carhonear, 3,320; 
Twillingate, 3,217, and Grand Falls, 3,769. The birth rate in 1932 was 
24T, and the death rate (1932), 12-9 per 1,000. Immigrants (1932), 
8,098 ; emigrants (1932), 6,495. 

Beligion and Education. — Of the total population of Newfoundland 
and Labrador in 1932, 92,722 'oelonged to the Church of England, 95,953 
were Roman Catholics, 78,356 United Church, 1,896 Presbyterians, 14,108 
Salvation Army, 3,310 other denominations. 

The number of schools of all kinds was as follows 


1931-32 : Number of Schools i Attendance 


Church of England .... 


429 


18,598 

Roman Catholic . ... 


350 


20,397 

United Church 


846 


36,831 

Others 


73 


3,375 

Total 

• • 

1,108 


59,201 

Total expenditure, 1931-82, 

761,335 dollars. 



Revenue and Expenditure in four 

years ended June SO 


- 

; 1920-30 

1930-31 1 

1931-32 

J 1932-33 


1 Df.llsr.s. 

Dollars, j 

Dollars. 

’ Dollars. 

Revenue 

i 12.935,300 

9,655,641 i 

9,931,000 

8,085,666 

Expenditure. . . . . . 

; 12,840,401 

12,898.933 j 

Il,9b0,0c0 

' 11,339,442 


The estimated expendituie for 1933—34 was 10,660,005 dollars. 

Public debt (June 30, 1933), 95,406,949 dollars. 

Production, &C. — The total value of all crops harvested in 1921 was 
4,824,090 dollars. In 1921 (census figures) there were in Newfoundland 
16,340 horses, 27,721 cattle, 86,732 sheep, and 14,573 swine. Pine 
forests exist to the north, and large saw mills have been established. 
The mineral resources of Newfoundland are considerable. Large beds of 
iron ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception Bay, on the east 
coast, and other rich deposits have been discovered on the west coast. The 
total deposits are estimated at about 3,600 million tons. Copper ore and 
pyrites are worked. Coal is found near St. George’s Bay on the west coast, 
and in the Grand Lake district. In the eastern part of the island gold- 
bearing quartz rock and extensive deposits of silver and lead ore have been 
found. Extensive paper and pulp mills have been erected at Grand Falls, 
Bishop’s Falls, Comer Brook, Lomond in Bonne Bay, and Alexander Bay. 
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Imports and Exports, inoluding bullion and specie, for five years : — 


Years ended June 

1927-28 1928 

-29 1929-30 : 1930-31 

1 1931-32 

1 

Imports . . i 

£ £ 

£ ! £ 

! £ 

5,527,438 5,84; 

',474 6,548,866 5,190,760 

3,726,503 

Exports . . 1 

6,723,924 7,359,541 8,229,854 6,891,145 

5,484,139 

The chief imports and exports in 

1931-32 were ; — 


Imports (1931-32) 

j Dollars 

1 Exports (1931-32) 

Dollars 

Textiles . 

963.094 

, Dried cod 

5,029,972 

Flour 

. ; 1,551,287 

1 Pulp and paper . i 15,376,398 

Coal 

1,072,187 

: Iron ore, Ac. . 

3,320,203 

Hardware 

. 1 246,179 

' Herring . 

303,647 

Salt pork 

. i 314,448 

Seal oil . 

87,229 

Machinery 

. : 1,058,118 

Cod oil . 

171,967 

Tea 

2S6.532 

Seal skins 

62,965 

Molasses 

208,077 

; Lobsters (tinned) 

168,954 


Of the imports (1931-32) the value of 3,182,625 dollars came from the 
United Kingdom; 8,351,188 fromCanada; 5,714,939 from the United States. 
Of the exports the value of 7,898,759 dollars went to the United Kingdom ; 
1,317,036 to Canada; 10,106,116 to United States ; 723,199 to Portugal; 
730,080 to Spain; 452,026 to Italy; 1,147,072 to Brazil; 1,057,905 to 
Belgium ; 854,261 to British West Indies. 

Shipping. — Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 1931-32, 
2,207,334 tons, of which 1,416,476 tons were British. Vessels registered 
December 31, 1932, 2,179 sailing vessels of 87,383 tons, 79'steam vessels 
of 29,483 tons, and 204 motor vessels of 9,120 tons; total, 2,462 vessels of 
125,986 tons. 

Fishing is the principal occupation of the population. The principal 
fish are cod, salmon, halibut, lobster, caplin, and seal : the value of the 
fishing products is about four millions sterling annually. 

By the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, France renounced her 
exclusive fishing rights under the treaty of Utrecht, but retained the 
right to fish in territorial waters from St. John's Cape northwards to Cape 
Ray for all sorts of fish, including bait and Crustacea. An award of The 
Hague court in 1910 secured the right of Great Britain to make fishing 
regulations without the consent of the United States, subject to any 
limitations imposed by treaty. It also confirmed Great Britain's contention 
that the whole extent of a bay from headland to headland is comprised 
within territorial waters. 

There were engaged in the Bank cod fishery during 1931, 1,150 men, and 
62 Newfoundland sailing vessel.^, aggregating 4,981 net tons. The catch in 
1932 totalled 101,601 quintals (112 lbs.) of dry fish. In 1932 the output of 
the cocBfishery is estimated at 1,111,007 quintals of dry fish, valued at 
dollars. There were about 12,931 small sailing vessels, boats (in- 
cluding motor boats), &c. , utilised, and 27,500 men employed in this fishery. 
In 1932 exports of fresh lobsters amounted to 17,280 lbs., valued at 1,543 
dollar.^, and preserved, 8,618 cases, valued at 168,954 dollars. 
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During 1932, 48,613 seals, Talued at 58,265 dollars, were caught; 4 
steamers and 732 men were engaged in the seal fishery. 

Communications, &C.— Railways open 1932 ; 704 miles of Govern- 
ment line with a gauge of 3ft. 6in., and 56 miles of private line. 
Communication between various points on the coast and between the 
island and the continent is maintained by a fleet of 17 first-class steamers ; 
10 owned by Government Railway, each of which connects with some central 
point on the railway. There were in 1932 (including 42 Labrador stations) 
621 post offices, 156 of which were telegraph offices ; there were 74 telegraph 
oflfices which were not post offices. There were about 631 Government postal 
telephone stations, most of them being in post and telegraph offices. Letters 
and cards sent in 1932, 8,700,000 : newspapers, books, parcels, &e., 500,000 
sentabroad ; received, 4,000,000. The postal and telegraph revenue, 1932-33, 
was 582,826 dollars, and the exj)enditure, 719,549 dollars. Telegraph 
line open (1932), 4,443 miles of wire ; about 1,200 miles of telephone wire. 

In December, 1932, the Newfoundland Savings Bank held 1,201,897 
dollars standing to the credit of 2,699 depositors ; this is in addition to the 
amount of 24,207,391 dollars held by the Savings Departments of the four 
banka doing business in St. John’s. 

The legal coin of the colony is the gold dollar, normally equivalent to 
4s. lid. of British money. 

Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Reports of the various Goternment Departments. St. John’s, 

Census of Newfoundland and Labrador, decennial. St. John’s. 

Year-Book of Newfoundland (published under official sanction;. St. John's. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries. United States, No. 1 (1906). 
London, I'JOO. 

French Fisheries on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and olf Iceland. Foreign Office 
Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 492, 1809. London. 

Colonial Reports, Annual Series. 

2. Non-Official Publications (Newfoundland). 

Ami (H. M.), Editor. North America. Vol. I, Canada and Newfoundland. 2nd ed 
revised. London, 1915. 

Baedeleer's Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alaska. 
London, 1922. 

BuiPtiJ (G.), The Eskimo Buok of Knowledge. Hudson’s Bay Co., 1931 
(Lord). The Stoiy of Newfoundland. London, 1920. 

Gosling (W. G.), Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. London, 1911. 

Hatton (J.)and Harvey (M.), Newfoundland, England’s Oldest Colony. London, 1897.— 
Newfoundland in 1900. New York, 1900. 

Hoicley (Jame.sP). The Beothucks or Red Indians, the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. Cambridge, 1915. 

Millais (J. G.), Newfoundland and its Untrodden "Ways. London, 1907. 

Pntchard (H. H.). Hunting Camps in Wood and ViTilderuess. London, 1910. 

Rogerses. D.) and Eo.ns (Sir C. A.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies.— 
Newfoundiaod. Oxfoid, 1931, 

Sm.allif'ood (J, R.), The New Newfoundland. New York, 1931. 

(Labrador. ) 

Broivnt (Rev. P. W.), Where the Fishes Go. (The Stor>' of Labrador.) London. 1911 

Caiof (W. B.), In Northern Labrador. London, 1912. — Labrador. London 1922." 

Gosling G.). Labrador, its Discovery, Exploration and Development. London 1910 

Grenfell (Dr. VT. T ), Vikings of To-Day. London, 1S9S. The Harvest of the Sea’. 
London, 1905 — Labrador London. 1922. 

Hubbard (Mrs. L.), A Woman’s Way through Unknown Labrador. New York 1909. 

Hutton S. K.). Among the Eskimos of Labrador. London, 1912. ’ 
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Pritchard (H. H.), Through Trackless Labrador. London, 1909. 

Towwmd (C. W.), Along the Labrador Coast. Boston, 1907. — A Labrador Spring. 
Boston, 1910 — Capt. Cartwright and his Labrador Journal. Boston, 1911. 

Tav.ng (A.), A Methodist Missionary in Labrador. Toronto, 1916. 


St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sombrero, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Virgin Islands. See West Indies. 


WEST INDIES. 

Tie Britisi West Indian Possessions fall into six groups, which 
are noticed separately. The groups are — (1) Bahamas, (2) Barbados, (3) 
Jamaica with Turks Islands, (4) Leeward Islands, (5) Trinidad with Tobago, 
(6) Windward Islands. 

Currency, weights and measures throughout the islands are those of Great 
Britain, though in several of them various American coins are current. 

BAHAMAS. 

Governor and Commander-in-GMef . — The Hon. Sir Bede Edmund Hugh 
Clifford, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O., (2,5001.), assisted by an Executive 
Council of 9, a Legislative Council of 9, and a representative Assembly of 29 
members, electors requiring to have a small property qualification. 

A group of twenty inhabited and many uninhabited islands and rocks off 
the S.B. coast of Florida. 

Area, 4,404 square miles. Principal islands — New Providence (pop., 
1932, 19,965, containing capital Nassau), Abaco (4,281), Harbour Island 
(746), Grand Bahama (2,095), Cat Island (4,072), Long Island (4,612), 
Mayaguana (531), Eleuthera (6,276h Exnma (3,847), San Salvador or 
Watlings Island (692), Acklin’s Island (1,785), Crooked Island (1,342), 
Great Inagua (681), Andros Island (7,465). Total population in 1932, 
61,812. Births in 1932, 2,251 (37-6 per 1,000); deaths in 1932, 
1,226 (20'4 per 1,000). Primary education is compulsory from ages 
6 to 14. In Government schools the number of pupils was, 1930, 10,308 
in aided schools ; 1930, 3,347 enrolled pupils ; Government grant, 1929, 
23,2001. In 1930 there were in Church of England schools 245 enrolled 
pupils; in private schools 159 enrolled pupils ; in Roman Catholic, 1,120 
enrolle d pupils. There were in 1930 3 private secondary schools connected 
with religious bodies, 420 pupils, and a Government secondary school with 
51 pupils. In 1930, 2,393 persons were convicted summarily, and 57 in 
superior courts. Police force January, 1931, was 124. Sponge and turtle 
fisheries are carried on ; and shells, pearls, and ambergris are also obtained. 

Revenue, 1932-33, 352,1601. Expenditure, 1932-33, 326,2381. 

Customs Revenue, 1932-33, 207,2521. Public Debt, 1932-33, 180,0001. 

Tomatoes are being exported in increasing quantities. Sponge and sisal 
are the mainstay of the Colony. 

Imports and exports (excluding specie) for six years : — 


Calendar , 
Year 

Imports 

! 

Exports 

, Calendar 
Year 

Imports 

1 Exports 


£ 

£ 

' 

£ 

A 

1927 j 

1,844,932 

433,773 i 

1930 ' 

1,662,423 

■ 344,959 

1928 1 

829,939 

421,085 

' 1931 

1,249,827 

1 287,562 

1929 

1,963,776 

144,021 1 

1932 

940,063 

1 263,886 
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Principal imports (1932) were: spirits and wines, 294,8221.; iron and 
steel manufactures, 7,0891. ; oils, 39,0181. ; cotton manufactures, 39,8251. ; 
lumber and shingles, 12,2391. 

Imports from United Kingdom (1932) were valued at 223,3361. ; from 
America, 334,7891. ; from Canada, 221,4441. 

Principal exports (1932) were: Sisal, 4841. : sponge, 78,2021. ; lumber, 
26,7991. ; tomatoes (raw), 75,3111. ; shells, 7,0071. Exports to the United 
Kingdom were: 23,3701. ; America, 51,0921. ; Canada, 69,5501. ; Miquelon, 
2,4001.; Bermuda, 36,9591. ; Cuba, 6,1961.; France, 13,9261.; Holland, 
17,8651. 

Shipping 1932: entered 873 vessels of 1,669,835 tons (456 British of 
974,455 tons) ; cleared, 869 vessels of 1,593,476 tons (471 British of 
923,949 tons). 

In 1932 the total number of postal packets, exclusive of parcels, received 
and dispatched, was 1,553,375. In 1932, 34,564 telegraph mes.sages were 
sent and received by radio, the only existing means for telegraphy. There 
were 1,003 telephones in Nas.“au and suburbs (March, 1932). 

The Royal Bank of Canada has a branch at Kassau ; deposits, November 
30, 1930, 502.6061. British silver and bronze coins are legal tender without 
limit. British Treasury and local currency notes are in circulation, and 
American gold and silver certificates of 5 dollars upwards, though not legal 
tender, are accepted. Post Office Savings Bank, June 30, 1933, depositors 
6,011 ; balance due, 57,3121. 


BARBADOS. 

Governor. — M. 'A. Young, C.M.G., July 1933 (2,5001. + 5001. duty 
allowance), with Executive Council, Executive Committee, Legislative 
Council of 9 Members (appointed by the King), and House of Assembly 
of 24 members, elected annually by the people ; in 1932, there were 
4,807 registered electors. 

Barbados lies to the East of the Windward Islands. It was occupied by 
the English in 1625 ; unlike most of the neighbouring islands, it has never 
changed hands. 

Area, 166 square miles ; population (census of 1921), 156,312. Estimated 
population. December 31, 1932, 176,874. Capital, Bridgetown ; population, 
15,200 (white, 7 per cent; black, 71 per cent; mixed, 22 per cent); 
Speightstown, 1,500. Births (1932) 5,391, deaths 3,325. Government 
grants to the Church of England, 11,7007.; Wesleyan, 8757.: Moravians, 
5007. ; Roman Catholic, 6217. Total per annum, 13,137§7. Education is 
under the care of the Government. In 1932 there were 128 primary schools. 
23,944 pupils on rolls, and 16,621 in average attendance; 8 second-grade 
schools (3 for girls), 572 pujiils ; 2 first-grade schools for boys, with an 
attendance of 261 and 102 respectively, and 1 first-grade school for girls 
with 174 pupils ; Codrington College, affiliated to Durham University, 20 
students. Government votes on education in 1932-33, 51,0507. Two 
weekly, and two daily newspapers. 

There is a Supreme Court ; Grand Sessions once in every 4 months: 6 police 
magistrates. In 1932, 9,975 summary convictions, 51 in superior courts; 
180 (daily average) prisoners in gaol. Police, 4 officers and 3C4 N.C.O.’s and 
men. Harbour Police, 44 non-com. officers and men. 

Of the total area of 106,470 acres, about 67,682 are under cultivation ; the 
staple produce is sugar and cotton. About 37,000 acres under sugar-cane ; 
exported in 1932, 74,710 tons of sugar and 8,451,078 gallons of molasses.' 
There are 122 sugar works and 3 rum distillaries. Rum produced in 1932" 
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296,43i wine gallons. The cotton exported in 1932 was 18,103 lbs., valued at 
963Z. In the fishing industry about 250 boats and 1,000 persons are 
employed. Value ot fish caught annually, about 17,0002. 


- 

1 1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


£ 


Jo 

£ 

£ 

Revenne 

441,732 

453,802 

404,555 

415,644 

446,842 

Customs • . 

220,279 

214,666 

215,884 

204,095 

224,812 

Expenditure 

. . 459,626 

450.696 

429,143 

424,087 

425,875 

Public debt . 

. . 610,000 

654,000 

663,000 

663,009 

649,000 

Imports 1 * 

2.337,754 

2,038.804 

1,726,786 

1,488,969 

1,642,804 

Exports 1 * . 

1,531,040 

1,281,094 

1,061,374 

1,062,787 

1,377,217 


1 Excluding bullion and specie, and the exports include bunker coal and ship’s stores 
(9,6151. in 1932). Imports (1932-33), including bullion and specie, 1,656,8761. Exports, 
1,379,0061. 2 Calendar years, 1927-31. 


The budget estimates for 1933-34 are : revenue, 426,1402. ; expenditure, 
413,1122. 

The principal imports (1932) were: Cotton manufactures, 135,4242.; 
flour, 62,1872. ; fish, dried, &c., 57,4482. ; beef, salted, 33,2172. ; pork, 
salted, 16,7132.; rice, 86.0162.; coal, 5,956 tons, value 8,9342.; iron and 
steel manufacture, 28,2042. ; lumber and shingles, staves and shooks and 
wood manufactures, 129,2962. The principal exports (1932) were: Sugar, 
7 32,9482. ; molasses, 423,1752. ; rum, 4,2972. ; raw cotton, 9632. 

The imports in 1932 from United Eiugdom totalled 749,5092. ;from Canada, 
248,5602. ; other parts of British Empire, 255,6’282., and from United States 
168,2172. ; and exports to United Kingdom, 327,7942.; to Canada, 708,1052.; 
to United States, 83,6342. 

Three banks operate in Barbados : — The Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas), the Royal Bank of Canada, and the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. The Government Savings Bank on December 31, 1932, had 
11,212 depositors, with 596,2252. to their credit. English gold, silver, and 
bronze coins are legal tender, and dollar notes of the Colonial Bank, Royal 
Bank and Canadian Bank are in circulation. Post office, 1932 : letters, Ac., 
and parcels inwards, 1,030,828 ; outwards, 611,679. Internal letters and 
parcels, 1,206,893. 

Registered shipping 1932: 28 sailing vessels (net tonnage, 6,826), 52 
steam^ and motor vessels (net tonnage, 4,621 tons). The total tonnage of 
shipping entered and cleared at the Port of Bridgetown during the year 
1932 was 4,151,141, of which 2,820,271 tons represented British tonnage. 
There are 470 miles of roads ; and 28 miles of railway of 2ft. 6iu. gauge, 
belonging to the Government. There are 24 miles of railway telephone 
line in the island besides a line with 5,480 miles of wire belonging to 
one private company. 


JAMAICA. 

Captain-Ge7ieral and Governor -in-Chief . — Sir Ransford Slater, G.C.M.G. 
(appointed 1932) (5,5002.). 

Colonial Secretary . — Sir Arthur Selborne ./c2/’, K.C.M.G. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and remained in the 
possession of the Spaniards until it was taken by the English in 1655, and 
their possession was confirmed by the Treaty of Madrid, 1670. 

Constitution and Government. — In 1661 a Representative Constitu- 
tion was established consisting of a Governor, Privy Council, Legislative 
Council, and Assembly. This was abolished in 1866, and a Legislative Council 
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established consisting of official and unofficial members. In 1884 a partially 
elective Legislative Council was instituted. Women were enfranchised in 
1919. The Grovernor is assisted by a Privy Council and a Legislative Council, 
consisting of the Governor as President and of 5 ex-officio, 10 nominated, and 
14 elected members. The term of service is limited, in the case of elected 
members only, to five years. There are boards elected in each parish (15) 
for administration of local affairs. 

Area and Population, — Attached to Jamaica are Turks and Caicos 
Islands, Cayman Islands, Morant Cays, and Pedro Cays. Area of Jamaica, 
4,450 square miles ; Turks and Caicos Islands, &c., 224 square miles. Popu- 
lation of Jamaica (census, 1921) : total, 858,118 (males, 401,973 ; females, 
456,145) ; white, 14,476 ; coloured, 157,223 ; black, 660,420 ; East Indian, 
18,610; C hin ese, 3,696; not stated, 3,693. Estimated population, end of 
1932, 1,073,493. Capital, Kingston (census, 1921), 62,707. Other towns 
(census, 1921)— Spanish Town, 8,694; Port Antonio, 6,272 ; Montego Bay, 
6,580; Savanna-la-Mar, 3,442; Port Maria, 2,481 ; St. Ann’s Bay, 2,090; 
Falmouth, 2,136. Births (1932), 34,243 (32-27 per 1,000) ; deaths, 18,265 
(17‘21 per 1,000); marriages, 3,966 (3-7 per 1,000). Total estimated East 
Indian population on December 31, 1932, 17,950. 

PoliglOQ. — There is no Established Church. The churches and chapels 
in 1932 were as follows : — Church of England, 242 ; Presbyterian, 105 ; 
Roman Catholic, 70 ; Wesleyan Methodist, 146 ; Baptist, 212 ; Moravian, 
32 ; Christian Church, 28 ; Congregational, 35 ; Church of Scotland, 12 ; 
Salvation Army, 54 ; Seventh Day Adventists, 91 ; Jewish, 4 ; Friends 
Church, 16. No accurate statistics of members. 

Education. — in 1932 there were 653 public elementary schools, 136,148 
children enrolled, average attendance 84,814. Government grants, 176,9281. 
There are four training colleges for women, and one for men, and two 
secondary schools largely supported by Government. There are secondary 
and high schools, some endowed, others not endowed, in receipt of grants- 
in-aid from the Government, and 9 industrial schools. Total expenditure 
on education, 1932, 299,6071. 

Justice, &c.— There is a high court of justice, circuit courts, and a 
resident magistrate in each pari.sh. Total summary convictions (1932) 
19,339 ; before superior courts, 10,563. Prisoners in gaol (Police lock-ups) 
on December 31, 1932, 102. In 1932 there was a Constabulary Force of 21 
officers and 1,093 sub-officers and men, and 1,073 district constables actual 
strength. ’ 

There is a garrison of Regular Troops and a local artillery militia and 
rifle corps. 


Finance and Commerce.— Statistics for 5 years:— 


- 

192S-29 

19-29-30 ; 1930-31 

1931-32 193-2-33 

Revenue i . . . 

Customs 

Expenditure . 

Public Debt . 

Imports * . . . 

Exports * ... 

£ 

•2,212,852 

1,136,296 

2,317,434 

5.040.G99 

6,376,398 

4,197,056 

£ ' £ 
2,29-2,869 1 2, 197, .572 
1,190,334 1 1,087,863 
2,310,502 1 2.32-2,613 
5,237,909 i 5,117,444 
7,027,013 ; 6,101,513 
4,005,307 : 4,091,673 

£ 

2,085,793 

1,021,743 

2,13'>,767 

5,305,770 

4,945.339 

3,420,750 

£ 

2,169,307 

1,044,616 

2,081,635 

5,725,099 

4,754,152 

3,271.357 


1 Includes Customs Revenue, 2 Calendar years 1928 to 1932. 
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Principal imports in 1932 : Boots and shoes, 209,4401. ; motor-cars, 
84,9141.; motor-car parts, 82,9701.; cotton goods, 414,9871.; fish, 
294,8861.; rice, 124,7741.; flour, 330,0841.; hardware, 99,8381.; milk, 
condensed, 110,0081. ; gasolene, 197,6011. ; timber, 102,6941. ; cigarettes, 
19,1461.; coal, .243,2341. Principal exports: Coconuts, 131,5261. ; logwood, 
55,2301. ; logwood extract, 57,9381. ; sugar, 342,9091. ; coffee, 224,0571. ; 
rum, 21,5191. ; cocoa, 48,1021 . ; ginger, 35,6781. ; cigars, 29,4211. ; pimento, 
61,6871. ; oranges, 45,1711. ; copra, 33,7081.; bananas, 1,869,1111. 

In 1932 the imports ft-om the United Kingdom were valued at 1,890,5261., 
and from United States, 817,2111. ; the exports to the United Kingdom, 
1,597,4941., and to the United States, 586,3851. 

Eegistered shipping of Kingston, 1932, 30 sailing vessels of 1,893 tons, 
steam 6, of 9,772 tons, and motor 8, of 3,652 tons. Shipping, 1932: entered, 
1,355 vessels of 3,508,696 tons ; cleared, 1,291 vessels of 3,440,374 tons. 

Production. — Acres under cultivation and care, 1932-33, 994,467 ; 
sugar-cane, 40,849; coffee, 6,191; bananas, 83,511; coconuts, 45,880; 
cocoa, 1,293; ground provisions, 17,432; mixed cultivation, 12,399; 
guinea grass, 128,287; commons and pimento, 4,320; corn and pasture, 
493,822; unenumerated, under cultivation, 160,483. Live-stock, 1932-33: 
Cattle, 122,688 ; sheep, 7,832; horses, mules and asses, 27,489. 

Communications. — Jamaica has 210 miles of raOway open of 4ft. 8Jin. 
gauge ; receipts, in year ended March 31, 1933, 322,2241. ; expenses (excluding 
debt charges), 244,8691. ; 2,432 miles of main roads ; 1,797 miles of 
telegraph, including railway telegraph lines ; 2,317 mOes of telephone line 
(military lines not included) ; 18J miles of electric and 116 of steam 
tramways; 86 miles mule tramways ; 15,590 feet rope- ways. Telegraph mes- 
sages (1932), 860,301 ; receipts, 18,3441. Letters and post-cards in 1932, 
inland service, 11,531,708; international service, 5,413,761. Total receipts, 
1932, 105,0301. ; expenditure, 109,8171., including telegraph expenditure. 
There are 272 post offices. 

Money and Credit.— On December 31, 1932, there were 129,889 de- 
positors in the Government Savings Bank, the balance at credit amounting 
to 653, 2001. The legal coinage is that of Great Britain ; but various American 
coins are also current. Notes of Barclay’s Bank (formerly the Colonial 
Bank), the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Royal Bank of Canada, and the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce are current ; their average total circulation in 
1932 was 91,4441., 135,1251., 42,3871., and 18,9241. respectively. Local 
currency notes are also current in this island, the total circulation on 
December 31, 1932, being 76,5511. 

Cayman Islands, a Dependency of Jamaica, consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman, 
and Cayman Brae. Situated in the Caribean Sea, about 200 miles N.W. of Jamaica; 
area 104 square miles. Estimated population on Deceniber 31, 1933, 6,200. Grand 
Cayman, 17 miles long, 4 to 7 broad ; capital : Georgetown, population (1921), 1,070. 
Little Cayman, 9 miles long, 1) miles broad; principal industry, coconut planting; 
population (1921), 95. Cayman Brae, II miles long and 1) miles wide; principal industries, 
coconut planting and turtle fishing; population (1921), 1.213. In 1931 there were 12 
Government primary schools with 921 pupils enrolled and S16 average attendance, and 6 
small private schools. Revenue, 1932, 8,141f. ; expenditure, 1922, 6,5481. No public 
debt. Exports — Grand Cayman : green turtle, thateb rope, hides, turtle shell, cattle and 
ponies ; Little Cayman and Cayman Brae : turtle shell. Total value of imports, 1932, 
28,1001 ; exports, 5,0001. Shipping registered at Georgetown, 53 sailing and 11 motor 
vessels, 4,600 net tons (1931). The government is administered by a Commissioner; 
Justices of the Peace (26) are appointed by the Governor of Jamaica. 

Commissioner: LL-Col. E. A. Weston C.M.G 
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The Mouant Cats and Pedro Cats (Guano Islands) are also attached 
to Jamaica. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, a Dependency under the government of 
Jamaica, are geographically a portion of the Bahamas, of which they form the 
two south-eastern groups. The government is administered by a Commis- 
sioner, assisted by a Legislative Board of seven members, all of whom are 
appointed by the Crown. The Governor of Jamaica has a supervising power 
over the loqal government. There are upwards of thirty small cays ; area 
1654 miles. Only eight are inhabited ; the largest. Grand Caicos, is 25 miles 
long by 12 broad. The seat of government is at Grand Turk, 7 miles long 
by 2 broad; about 1,570 inhabitants. Population (1921 census), 5,612, of 
whom 210 were white ; estimated population at end of 1932, 5,300. Births 
(1932), 201 : deaths, 76 ; marriages, 44. 

Education is compulsory and free in the Government Schools; 11 
Government and 5 private elementary schools ; average number on rolls 
in 1932, 84,3 ; average attendance, 551. The Secondary School had an 
average attendance of 20. 

Revenue in 1932. 9,0271., of which 4,2331. was from customs, and 8421. 
from royalty on salt ; expenditure, 9,1411. Public debt, 1,9001. 

Total imports (1932), 21,9421. ; total export-s 14,0181. Principal imi)orts : 
Flour, 1,5071. : cotton goods, 1,6971. Principal exports : Salt, 10,1371. ; 
sponges, 2,4071. Imports from United Kingdom, 5,5111. ; exports thereto, 
1,3131. 

The total shipping entered in 1932 amounted to 105,979 tons. 

The most important industry is salt raking. Sponge and fibre in- 
dustries are also carried on. The Cable station is at Grand Turk. The 
Dependency has invested surplus balances to the amount of 1,0691. Savings 
bank deposits (1932), 13,2851., depositors, 859. 

The current coins are BritUh gold, silver, and copper. United States 
gold and silver coins and currency notes are accepted. 

Commissioner and Judge. — H. H. Hutchings, I.S.O. (Acting). 


lEEWABD ISLANDS. 

Governor and Coinmander-in-Chief. — Sir Reginald S'l. Johnston, K.C.M.G. 
(2,7501. (of which 5501. is a duty allowance), and 1001. travelling allowance). 

Colonial Secretary. — Edward Baynes, C.B.E. (7501.-9001.). 

The group, which lies to the north of the Windward group, and south-east 
of Porto Rico, is divided into 5 Presidencies, viz., Antigua (with Barbuda 
and Kedonda) ; St. Christopher or St Kitts (with Nevis and Anguilla), 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands (with Sombrero). There are 
for the whole Federation an Executive Council nominated by the Crown, and 
a Legislative Council, 10 official and 10 unofficial members. Of the latter, 
3 are elected by the unofficial members of the local Legislative Council of 
Antigua, 2 by those of Dominica, 3 by those of St. Kitts, 1 by those of 
Montserrat, and 1, appointed by the Governor, for the Virgin Islands. The 
Federal Legislative Council meets, as a rule, once a year. The duration of 
the Council is three years. There are also separate Executive and Legislative 
Councils for the four larger Presidencies, and an Executive Council for the 
Virgin Islands. A Commission appointed in 1932 recommended in 1933 
that the Leeward Islands and the Windward Islands should be united into 
one Colony under a (Governor, with headquarters at St. Lucia. 
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The following table shows the area and population of the Leeward 
Islands: — 


- 

Area : 1 

Square miles 

Population 

1932 

Population according to 
Census taken in 1921 

Antigua 

Barbuda and Redonda . 

1081 

62j . 

32,144 1 

Males 1 
12,200 
342 

Females 

16,664 

561 

Total 

28,864 

903 

Virgin Islands 

58 i 

5,209 

2,321 

2,723 

5,044 

Dominica 

305 

44,103 

16,760 

20,299 

37,059 

St. Kitts 

651 

f 

9,115 

13,300 

22,415 

Nevis 

50 V 

36,730 - 

4,678 

6,891 

11,569 

Anguilla 

35j , 

1 

1,447 

2,783 

4,227 

Montserrat . 

32 1 

12,880 

5,094 

7,026 

12,120 

Total . 

715 i 

131,066 

51,957 

70,247 

122,201 


The principal religious bodies are Anglican, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
and Moravian. Education is denominational in Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands. In Dominica, with four exceptions, the schools are under Govern- 
ment control ; in Antigua the schools were placed entirely under Government 
control in April 1914, and were reduced to 17 in number ; the schools in 
St. Kitts-Nevis were also placed entirely under Government control in April 
1915, and were reduced to 33. In 1932 there were 108 schools, with 
average attendance 17,699, Government grant 14,5431. (1932) ; 11 secondary 
schools, average attendance 800, Government grant 3,2761. ; and one 
industrial school. 

Police force, end of 1932, 7 officers and 147 N.C.O.’s and men. 

The chief products are sugar and molasses tAntigua and St. Kitts), cotton 
(Montserrat, St. Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and lime products 
(Dominica), tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts (Nevis), tobacco and 
cigars (Virgin Islands), and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 

Einancial and commercial statistics for five years : — 


- 


1927-28 

1928-29 

1D29-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue . 


288,572 

331,365 

302,099 ' 

258,663 

231,633 

Expenditure 


2S4 203 

328,304 

334,815 1 

296,024 

266.450 

Public debt 


288,650 

294,450 

296,350 1 

296,850 

296,350 

Imports 1 


854,316 

838,092 

917,056 1 

757,898 

551,488 

Exports 1 


937,229 

899,578 

612,199 j 

612,854 

515,325 


1 Calendar years 1927-32. 


Total shipping entered and cleared (1932), 5,445,443 tons. 

Antigtta : area, 108 sq. miles ; Islands of Barbuda (62 sq. miles), and 
Redonda (1 sq. mile) are dependencies ; estimated population at end of 1932, 
32,144. Antigua is the seat of government of the Colony. There is an 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative CouncO. also nominated, 
consisting of eight official and eight unofficial members. The Governor pre- 
sides at both Councils. Chief town, St. John, 6,997. In Antigua in 1932 
the birth-rate per 1,000 was 41 T6 ; the death-rate, 21 '89 ; of the births 
77 '20 per cent, were illegitimate ; there were 126 marriages. There were 23 
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elementary schools (1932). Revenue (1932), 106,379L ; expenditure, 
94,5091. Public debt (1932), 145,0001. Imports (1932), 146,6791. ; ex- 
ports, 197,7291. Chief products : sugar and cotton. In Government 
savings bank, 666 depositors, on December 31, 1932, 16,3721. deposits. 
There is steam communication with the United Kingdom via New York, 
Canada, Barbados and Guadaloupe, and the island has a AVireless and a 
Cable Station. Telephone line, 550 miles. The island is hilly, but not 
mountainous, and is deficient in water. There are numerous sheltered 
harbours, but they are too shallow for steamships. 

Island Secretary, — Edward Baynes, C.B.E., Colonial Secretary of the 
Leeward Islands. 


Montseerat. Nominated Executive and Legislative Councils. Area, 
32 J sq. miles. Population (estimated) 1932, 12,880. Chief town, Plymouth, 
1,700 (Census 1931). Revenue (1932), 21,1461. ; expenditure, 22,2271. 
Imports (1932), 34,2201. ; exports, 26,1651. Chief exports, 1932, cotton, 
307,103 lbs., lint, sugar, lime-juice, cottonseed meal, bay oil, cattle, onions, 
tomatoes and papain ; 1,500 acres were planted with cotton in 1932. 

A wireless station was opened in Montserrat on May 25, 1925. 

Commissioner . — His Hon. T. E. P. Baynes, O.B.E. 

St. Christophee (St. Kitts) and Nevis (with Anguilla) have one 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council of 7 official and 
7 nominated unofficial members. Population 1932, 36,730. Chief town of 
St. Kitts, Basseterre: population (census 1921), 7,736; of Nevis, Charles- 
town, 1,158. Revenue (1932), 80,9531. : expenditure, 84,2501. Public 
debt at December 31, 1932, 100,8271. Imports, 1932, 241,4871.; exports, 
232,0271. _ Chief produce ; Sugar, syrup, cotton, and coconuts. Salt is 
produced in St. Kitts and Anguilla. Savings Bank at December 31 1932 
185 depositors, 4,0771. deposits. ’ ’ 

Administrator. — D. E. Stewart, C.M.G. 


The British Virgin Islands consist of a- group of islands numbering 
about 30, situated between the Greater and Lesser Antilles. Area 58 square 
miles ; population (census of April, 1921), 5,082. The chief islands of the 
group are Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada and dost Van Dykes. There is a 
nominated Executive Council. Road Town, on the south-east of Tortola 
the only town and capital, is a port of entry ; population 463. Su»ar-oane 
is cultivated, and a fair trade in livestock and poultry is carried on. 
Revenue (1932), 5,7231.; expenditure, 6,4201.; imports (1932) 9 4021 '• 
exports, 7,5011. Savings bank (1932), 142 depositors; deposits, 2 005V 
Shipping (1932) amounted to 12,847 tons. ’ 

Coinmissioner. — F. C. Clarlsoa, O.B.E. 


Sombrero is a small island in the Leeward Islands group attached 
administratively to the Presidency of the Vii'gin Islands. Phosphate of lime 
used to be quarried, and there is a Board of Trade lighthouse. 


_ Dominica. After being governed by a nominated Council of 12 members 
since 1898, Dominica in 1925 reverted to the elective system Chief town 
Roseau (population, 7,050) ; population of island, 1932, 44 103 Rpvpthtp’ 
1932, 95,5621. (including 33,6781. from Imperial Loans ind Grmitr and 
9,5031. from Colonial Development Fund) ; expenditure, 81 2231 (includin» 
4,8051. from Imperial Fund and 8,1391. from Colonial Development Fund)® 
pubUo debt, 57,4171. Imports, 1932, 119,7001. (from U.K 9 7081 - Canada’ 
25,0881.; U.S.A.. 16,7101.); exports, 1932, 50.7361. (to U.’ro.VoSl^f to 
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U.S.A., 25,266Z. ; to Canada, 3,976i.). Chief products : Limes, lime juice, 
citrate of lime, bay oil, lime oils, orange oil, cocoa, coconuts, copra, and 
fruit. Exports of coconuts 1932, 116,140. Savings bank, 568 depositors, 
with 5,7351. deposits. Telephone line, 505 miles. Dominica contains a 
Carib settlement with a population of about 400, the majority being of 
mixed Negro blood, but about 100 apparently pure Caribs. 

AdministraUrr. — His Honour H. B. Popham. 


TBINIDAS. 

Trinidad, which lies immediately north of the mouth of the Orinoco, and 
includes Tobago administratively, was discovered by Columbus in 1498 
and colonised by the Spaniards in the 16th century. About the period of 
the Kevolution a large number of French families settled in the island, where 
the French element is still preponderant. In 1797, Great Britain being at 
war with Spain, Trinidad was occupied by the British, and ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

Governor. — Sir Alfred Claud Hollis, K.C.H.G., C.B.E. (5,5001., and 
allowances S751.), appointed Nov. 27, 1929. There is an Executive 
Council consisting of the Governor, as President, the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorney-General, and Treasurer and such other persons, not being ex-officio 
members, as may from time to time be appointed ; there is also a Legis- 
lative Council with the Governor as President, twelve ofiBcial and thirteen 
unofficial members. Of the unofficial members six are nominated and seven 
are elected. Women over thirty years of age have the franchise. 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. S. >1. Grier, C.M.G. 

Area : Trinidad, 1,862 square miles; Tobago 114. Population: census 
1931, 412,783 (206,619 males and 206,165 females), (Trinidad, 387,425, 
Tobago, 25,358). Estimated population, end of 1932, 419,559. Capital, 
Trinidad, Port of Spain, 70,641. The white population is chiefly composed 
of English, French, Spanish and Portuguese. The large majority of the 
inhabitants are natives of the West Indies, of African descent, the balance 
being made up of East Indians, estimated at 137,582, and a small number of 
Chinese. English is spoken generally throughout the Colony. Births, 1932, 
12,084; deaths, 7,125; marriages, 1,803. 

Education. — At the close of 1932 there were 290 Elementary and Inter- 
mediate schools in the Colony, 43 being Government and 247 Assisted 
Schools. There were 254 schools in Trinidad and 36 in Tobago. Of the 
211 Assisted Schools in Trinidad, 93 were Roman Catholic, 41 Church of 
England, 69 Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 4 Methodist, 2 Moravian, 1 
Baptist and 1 Gaines Normal. There were 2 Government and 4 Assisted 
Intermediate Schools. The following Colleges afford facilities for the higher 
education of boys : the Queen’s Royal College and its affiliated institutions, 
the St. Mary’s College in Port-of-Spain, and the Naparima College in San 
Fernando. The Sr. Joseph’s Convent and the Bishop’s High School in 
Port-of-Spain and the Naparima Girls’ High School in San Fernando, which 
are also affiliated to the Queen’s Royal College, provide similar education for 
girls. The number of pupils on the roll at December 31 , 1932, was : Qneen’.s 
Royal College 265, St. Mary’s College 465, Naparima College 193, St. Joseph’s 
Convent School 410, St. Hilary’s School 149, the Naparima Girls’ High 
School 126, and the Bishop’s High School, Tobago, 64. The affiliated insti- 
tutions work under the same curriculum as the Queen’s Royal College, and 
receive a Government grant-in-aid. 
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Police force, 921 all ranks (December 31, 1932). In 1932 the number 
of convictions was 18,835. 

Financial and commercial statistics for 5 years : — 


- 

102S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

ReTenue 

£ 

I,764,4(W 

£ 

1,870,553 

£ 

1,800,731 

£ 

1,641,144 

£ 

1,694,137 

Customs 

707,082 

781,709 

,Oi>2 

919, h07 

871,421 1 

Expenditure , 

. 1,53S,053 

1,613,810 

1,743,804 

2,065,233 

1,698,114 

Public debt . 

. - 3,217,004 

3,153,221 

3,088,531 

3,023,518 

.3,032,501 

Imports^. 

. , 5,279,535 

5,594.314 

6,344,3.'3 

3.917,439 

3.695,137 

Exports^. 

. 6,680,4^5 

7,122.857 

5,841,246 

4,64d.S5<-'i 

4,577.211 

Transhipments 

. ' l,t'05,'J42 

l,Wt5,7r6 

903.542 

671,897 

653,788 


1 Including bullion and specie, but excluding goods transhipped* 


Besides Customs and Excise, the principal items of revenue during 1932 
were licences, &g., 221,663Z. ; Court and office fees, 111,347/, ; land sales, 
royalties, &e., 125,202/. ; tax on incomes, 127,407/. ; post office, 32,659/. 


Principal Exports, 

1931 

Quantity 

Value 

Asphalt 


52,670 tons 

£ 

131,651 

Bitters 


10.564 galls. 

18,902 

Cocoa 


49,235,391 Tbs. 

70r,389» 

Coconuts . 

. 

3, 847,245 nuts 

12,822 

Copra 


1-5,418,900 lbs. 

91,444 

Crude Petroleum 


>,‘1,7SS,773 galls. 

537^53 

Fuel .... 


175,191,00$ „ 

812,553 

Molasses . 


2,701,921 „ 

14,697 

Petrol Spirit 


67,S91,(m)3 „ 

9TS,’444 

Refined Kerosene 


2.145,226 „ 


Rum , . . , 


139,540 „ 

1(V564 

Sugar 


85,956 tons 

845, 8i 4 


^ He-exports, 7,113,2'Pi lbs. valued at 12S,219;. 


The principal imports in 1932 were boots and shoes, 95,092/. ; butter 
and butter substitutes, 66,303/. ; motor vehicles and parts, 144,587/. • 
coal, 53,244/. : cocoa (raw, for export) (8.246,188 lbs.), 116,736/. ; ’cotton 
manufictures, 222,866/. (includes cotton piece goods, 9,272,243 yards 
168,684/.); lish, 87,992/. (includes 9,289/. canned) ; rice (35 013 920'lbs.)’ 
157,769/. ; flour (309,414 bag.s), 283,722/. ; hardware, 52, ’275/’. ; impie’- 
ments and tools, 17,498/. ; machinery (a) sugar, 44,060/. ; fb) minino- 
248,399/. ; and (c) other kinds, 74‘l70/. ; meats, 100,961/ (includS 
jiickled and salted^ beef and pork, 3,006,731 lbs., 51,710/.): metals 
110,113/. ; milk (86,277 cases), 103,761/. ; and wood and timber 166 449/’ 
(unmanufactured, 151,429/.). ’ ’ 

Imports, 1932, were consigned principally from the United Kinadnm 
(43-80 percent.) ; C.S.A. (13-19 percent.); and Canada (13-59 percent ) 
Exports were shipped cliicflv to United Kingdom (31i ner cent ]■ Tr s A 
(20-35 per cent.); and Canada (6-65 percent.)! cent. ; , u.h.A. 

Shipping : The number of vessels enteredi and cleared durin'r the vear 
1932 was 4,395, with a tonnage of 7,985,184. There were 2 201 arrivals 
of 3,988,033 tons, and 2,194 depaitures of 3,997,151 tons, of which 41 per 
cent, was British. * 

Of the total area of 1,267,236 acres (Trinidad, 1,19-0 844 acres ami 
Tobago, 74,392 acres), about 688,388 acres have been alienated. About 
3al.43o acres were under cultivation (19-32). Sugar production in 193-2 
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»mouiited to 97,598 tons. Asphalt : The pitch lake is situated in the Ward 
of La Brea, comprising 114 acres, was first leased as a whole in 1888 
for 21 years, and in accordance with the terms of the lease, it was renewed 
for a further period of 21 years from February 1, 1909, to January 31, 1930. 
On February 19, 1925, a fresh demise of the pitch lake comprising 1Q9 acres 
was made to the Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Limited, for 21 years from February 
1, 1930. The quantity of asphalt produced during 1932 was 107,457 tons. 
The quantity of asphalt exported was 52,679 tons of the value of 131,6517., 
and yielding a revenue of 8,5517. The development of the oilfields con- 
tinues in a satisfactory manner, and the Colony is now the largest producer 
of petroleum within the Empire. The number of companies operating at the 
close of 1932 was 16. During 1932, 10,126,065 barrels of 35 imperial gallons 
of crude oil were extracted. There are two large refineries which manu- 
facture various petroleum products, a considerable proportion of which are 
exported abroad. In addition to these there are a number of smaller plants, 
the production from which is marketed locally and exported to the 
neighbouring West Indian colonies. 

There are 1,077 miles of main and 1,274 miles of local roads. Govern- 
ment railway : 118 miles of 4 ft. SJ in. gauge ; 118 miles of telegraph 
and 21,326 miles of telephone (1932). Cable : Communication by cable 
with the United Kingdom, Europe, North America, and other parts of the 
world is maintained by the Pacific Cable Board and the West India and 
Panama Telegraph Co., Ltd. Both of these Companies are under the 
management of Imperial and International Communications, Ltd. 

Three wireless stations are maintained by the Trinidad Government, at 
Port-of-Spain, North Post, and Tobago respectively. The North Post Station 
dealt exclusively with ship and Tobago traffic, while communication with 
British Guiana, St. Martin, Venezuela and Paramaribo is carried out by 
Port-of-Spain. 

Number of post offices, 119 ; of telegraph offices, 43. There are four 
private banka. British currency and United States gold are legal tender. 
There is no Colonial coinage, but Government 1 and 2 dollar notea 
(4s. 2/7. and 8s. 4<7. ), are issued. Government savings-banks are established in 
36 districts with a Head Office in Port-of-Spain, the amount of deposits at the 
end of 1932 being 432,09 77., and the total number of depositors, 39,850. 

Tobago is situated about 26 miles north east of Trinidad, and has an 
area of 114 square miles. 

1 The total value of the exports in 1932 was 81,7127., of which cocoa 
amounted to 40,2537. and copra to 27,1167. 


Virgin Islands. See Leeward Islands. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

Consist of Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines (half under St. Vincent 
half under Grenada), and St. Lucia, and form the eastern barrier to the 
Caribbean Sea between Martinique and Trinidad. 

Governor dr Commander ‘in-Chief , — Sir Thomas Alexander Vans Best^ 
K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.M.G., May, 1930 (2,5007., 5007. duty allowance and 
5007. travelling allowance — resident at St. George’s, Grenada). 

Each island has its own institutions ; there is no common legislature, 
laws, revenue, or tariff ; but colonies unite for certain other common 
purposes (West Indian Court of Appeal). The legal currency is British 
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sterling and United States gold coins. Barclay’s Bank and the Royal Bank 
of Canada issue 5-dollar notes. 


Gbenada. — Colonial Secretary. — H. E. R. Blood. There is a Legisla- 
tive Council consisting of the Governor, with 7 other official and 3 unofficial 
members nominated by the Crown and 5 elected members. Each district 
has a semi-elective Board for local affairs. Area 133 square miles ; 
population, census 1921, 66,302. Births, 1931, 2,379 ; deaths, 1,335. 
Estimated population, December 31, 1931, 78,662. There were (1932) 10 
Government and 50 Government-aided elementary schools, with 13,720 
pupils and average attendance 7,804 (Government grant (1932) 9,6841), 
and 1 secondary school for boys ; grants of 2361. per year are made for 
secondary education to each of two girls’ schools, and 50Z. to a girls’ model 
school. The police establishment (1932) was 2 officers and 98 other ranks. 
In 1932 there were 2,007 summary convictions. 

In 1932 the revenue was 201,4801. ; the expenditure, 155,3431. Public 
debt, 1932, 293,6571. Total value of imports, 1932, 259,7431. ; of exports, 
198,9301. Chief exports: cocoa (87,836 cwt.) 102,2311. ; nutmegs (27,305 
cwt.) 36,8591. ; mace (4,181 cwt.) 23,0901. ; cotton, raw (3,119 cwt.) 
6,7761. ; cotton seed (7,491 cwt.) 1,5311. ; lime oil (753 gals.) 10,7201. 
Value of imports from United Kingdom, 115,7621. ; United States of 
America, 27,2871.; Canada, 47,6281.; of exports to United Kingdom, 
90,2581. ; to United States of America, 51,6781. ; Canada, 37,5141. Total 
shipping entered, 1932, 769,095 tons, nearly all British. 

There were (1922) about 32,000 acres under cultivation. Sugar manu- 
facture is decreasing ; rum is produced locally, 35,219 proof gallons in 1932. 

In 1932, 3,939 depositors in savings banks; balance (Deo. 31) 50,1081. 
There are 1,354 miles of telephone line including trunk line and connexions, 
but no inland telegraph service. There is a wireless station in St. George’s 
which communicates with Barbados. 

The largest of the Grtnadi%cs attached to Grenada is Carriacou ; area, 
6,913 acres population, census 1921, 7,104. A government wireless station 
communicating with Grenada has been installed. 


St. Vincent. Administrator and Colonial Secretary. — Arthur Francis 
Grimble, C.M.G. The Legislative Council consists of the Governor, three 
ex-officio members, one nominated official member, one nominated unofficial 
member, and three elected members. Area, ISO’S square miles : population, 
census of April 26. 1931, 47,961 (white, 2,173; negroes, 33,257 ; coloured’, 
11,292 ; other, 1,239). Capital, Kingstown, population, 4,269 (1931 census). 
Births, 1932, 2,130; deaths, 807 ; marriages, 195. Education, 1932 : 36 
primary schools; scholars, 9,105, average attendance, 5,153; Government 
grant, 7,4761. Is. 2d. There is also a secondary school for boys (75 pupils), 
and one for girls (86 pupils). Strength of police force, 51 (including 2 
officers). Thirty-three convictions in the Supreme Court, and 2,585 in the 
Inferior Courts during 1932. 


Revenue, 19.52, 93,5941. (21,o211 from Colonial Development Fund) 
of which 27,6171. was from customs; expenditure, 90,3161. (22 413l’ 
expended on Colonial Development Scheme.s;. Public debt at end of ’l93‘>’ 
93,5431 Imports 1932, 149,2891. ; exports, 97,2991. Value of imports 
United Kingdom, 65,274?. ; of exports to United Kino^dom ^9 988? 
Total shipping, (1932) 1,265,063 tons. o > , • 

.^owroot cotton, copra, sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
frmt, -vegetables and spices are produced. The Sea Island cotton grown is the 

Sfin ll ? ‘ export (1932) 

148,860 lb., valued at 8,3921. St. Aincent in addition is famed for the 
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excellence of its arrowroot (exports, 1932, 3,704,833 lb., valued at 47,5247.). 
Much of the cultivated land is in a few hands, but a large peasant pro- 
prietary has been established under Government auspices, and many small 
holdings in the high mountain lands have been sold by the Crown. About 
20,000 acres (one-fourth of area) under cultivation. Besides the postal service, 
there is a telephone system with 446 miles of line. 

St. Lucia. Administrator and Colonial Secretary. — Charles William 
Doorly, C.B.E. (1928), with a nominated Executive and a partly nominated 
and partly elected Legislative Council. Area, 233 square miles ; population, 
1932, 61,135. Chief town, Castries. Births, 1932, 2,120 ; deaths, 1,240 ; 
marriages, 209. Education (Dec. 31, 1932) : 50 schools (43 Roman Catholic ; 
4 Anglican ; 3 Methodist), with 10,017 pupils on roU ; Government grant, 
1932, 5, 0707. Primary education is free and compulsory. Secondary educa- 
tion is carried on in 2 other schools which are in receipt of a Government 
grant of 6257. per annum. 

Revenue in 1932 (including imperial grant of 35,3007. and grants from 
'Colonial Development Fund amounting to 15,1947.), 130,2077., of which 
40,1977. was from customs; expenditure, 96,2787., including 16,6527. on 
account of Colonial Development Fund. Public debt, 1932, 162,5967. 
Value of imports (1932), 165,2697. (coal, 22,7117.) ; of exports, 135,4967., 
including 27,2357. for bunker coal, 9,0317. for cocoa, and 46,4667. for sugar. 
Value of imports from United Kingdom, 90,0117.; United States, 14,4227. ; 
Canada, 25,6937. ; of exports to United Kingdom, 49,2037. Total shipping, 
1,594,022 tons, of which 1,247,606 tons were British. 

Sugar, cocoa, lime juice, molasses and syrup, lime oil, bay oil, bay rum, 
honey, hides, logwood, fuel, mm, coconuts, copra and fruits are the chief 
products. Savings banks (end of 1932), 724 depositors, 9,9577. deposits. 
Letters and post-cards despatched in 1932, 103,010 ; parcels, 521. There 
are 238 miles of telephone line. 

Currency : British and American gold, British silver and copper coins. 
Government currency notes, and notes of the Colonial Bank, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

Port Castries is an important coaling station. 

Books of Beference on the West Indies. 

Statistical Abstract for the Colonies, Ac. Annual. London. 

Blue Books of the respective Colonics; The Colonial Ofice Li»t; The Jamaica Gazette, 
The Official Gazette of Barbados. 

Report of the West Indian Currency Committee (Cmd. 1894). London, 1923, 

Azpinall (A. E.), The British West Indies. London, 1912. — A Wayfarer in the West 
Indies. London, 1927.— A Pocket Guide to the West Indies. New Edition. London, 1931. 

Burdon (K. J.), A Handbook of St. Kitts-Nevis. London, 1920. 

Barbados Handbook. Annnal. 

Cook (E. M.), Jamaica, London, 1924.’ 

Cundall (F.), The Handbook of Jamaica, 1925. Kingston and London. 

Curry (R. A.), Bahamian Lore. Paris, 1928. 

Foster (H. L.), Combing the Caribees. London, 1929. 

Gardner (W. J.), History of Jamaica. 2nd ed, London, 1909. 

Grenada Handbook, Directory, Ac. London. Annual. 

Grieve (Symington), Notes npon the Island of Dominica. London, 1907. 

Hall (A. W. H.), Report on Economic and Financial Conditions in the British West 
Indies. London, 1922. 

Harlow (V.), History of Barbados, 1625-1685. Oxford, 1926. 

Onide to Jamaica. Issued by Jamaica Tounst Association. Kingston, 1924. 

Handbook of Jamaica. London, annual. 

Sigham{Q. S. S.), The Development of the Leeward Islands, 1660-1688. Cambridge, 1921. 

L«ca«(G. P.)and (C.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. II. 

2Dd ed. London, 1905. 

Manington (G.), The West Indies. (Revised edition.) London, 1930, 

Moseley (Mary), The Bahamas Handbook. Nassau, 1927. 
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Newtoni^Au. P»), The European Nations in the West Indies, 1493-1688. London, 1933. 
PitTiian (F. W.), The Development of the British West Indies. London, 1918. 

Reis (C.), A History of the Constitution of Trinidad. Vol. I. Trinidad, 1929. 

Rutter (Owen), If Crab no Walk : A Traveller in the West Indies. London, 1933. 

St Lucia Handbook, Directory and Almanac. 

Trinidad and Tobago Handbook. 

Watkins (F. H.), Handbook of the Leeward Islands. London, 1924. 

West Indies Year-Book. London, Annual. 

Whitson (A. it), The Constitutional Development of Jamaica, 1660-1729. Manchester, 
1929. 

Williamson, (J. A.), The Caribee Islands nnder the Proprietary Patents. Oxford and 
London, 1926. 

Wood (E. F. L.X Report on Visit to the West Indies (Cmd. 1679). London, 1922. 
Wrong (H.), Government of the West Indies. London, 1923. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 


The British Territories in Australasia comprise the Commonwealth of 
Australia ; the Australian Dependencies of Papua and Jforfolk Island, the 
Dominion of New Zealand and adjacent islands, and the Crown Colony of 
Fiji. The British possessions in Oceania include the Solomoh and Tonga 
Islands, and many other groups of islands and islets scattered over the Pacific. 
There are also the mandatory territories of New Guinea, Western Samoa, 
and Nauru. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, consisting of the siz colonies (now 
denominated Original States) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, was proclaimed on 
January 1, 1901. An Ortler in Council, February 7, 1933, placed rmder the 
authority of the Conimouwealth of Australia the’ Antarctic territories, com- 
prising all the islands and territory, other than Adelie Land, situated south 
of 60° S. latitude, and lying between 160° E. longitude and 45° E. lon'utude. 

On September 1, 1906, the administration of Papua was transferred^to the 
Commonwealth {see Papua). 

Legislative power is vested in a Federal Parliament, consisting of the 
King, represented by a Governor-General, a Senate, and a House of Re- 
presentatives. There must be a ses.sion of Parliament at least once every 
year. The Senate consists of 36 Senators (at least six for each of the 
Original States voting as one electorate) chosen for six years. In i^eneral 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one-half every three years, but 
in ease of prolonged disagreement with the House of Representatives, it 
may be dissolved, and an entirely new Senate elected. The House’ of 
Representatives consists, as nearly as may be, of twice as many members 
as there are Senators, the numbers chosen in the several States being in 
proportion to population (excluding aborigines) as shown by the latest 
statistics, but not less than five for any original State. Number in 
1933, 76. The Northern Territory, by virtue of an Act passed m 1922 
elects a member who is not entitled to vote, but may take part in any debate 
in the House. The House of Representatives continues for three years from the 
date of its first meeting, unless sooner dissolved. Every Senator or Member 
of the House of Representatives must be a natural-born subject of the £»<» 
or have been for five years a naturalised subject under a law of the United 
Kingdom or of a State of the Commonwealth. He or she must be of full 
age, must posses electoral qualification, and have resided for three years 
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within the Commonwealth. The franchise for both Chambwa is the same 
and is based on universal adult (male and female) suffrage. 

The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament embrace commerce, 
shipping, &c. ; finance, banking, currency, ko. ; defence ; external affairs ; 
postal, telegraph, and like services ; census and statistics ; weights and 
measures ; copyright ; railways ; conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State ; and other matters. 
The Senate may not originate or amend money bills ; and disagreement 
with the House of Representatives may result in dissolution, or, in the last 
resort, a joint sitting of the two Houses. Ho religion may be establidied. 
The Federal Parliament is a government of limited and enumerated powers, 
the several State Parliaments retaining the residuary power of government 
over their respective territories. If a State law is inconsistent with a 
Commonwealth law, the latter prevails. 

At the election for the Lower House held on December 19, 1931, the fol- 
lowing parties were returned : United Australia Party, 39 ; Country Party, 
16 ; Federal Labour Party, 14 ; Lang Labour Party, 4; Independent, 2. 

The Executive power, vested in the King, is exercised by the Governor- 
General, assisted by an Executive Council of thirteen responsible Ministers of 
State. These Ministers are, or must become within three months, members 
of the Federal Parliament. 

Governor-General. — ’His ExceOency the Rt. Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, 
P.C., G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief of the Commonwealth of Australia 
and its Dependencies. Assumed office on January 22, 1931. 

The Cabinet (June, 1938), is as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Treasurer. — Rt. Hon. J. A. Lyons, P.C. 

Attorney -General, Minister for External Affairs and Minister for 
Industry.— B.t. Hon. J. G. Latham, P.C.,C.M.G., K.C. 

Minister for Defence. — Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. F. Pearce, P.C., K.C.V.O. 

Postmaster-General. — Hon. R. A. Parkhill. 

Vice-President of the Executive Council . — Senator the Hon. A. J. 
McLachlan. 

Minister for Health and Minister for Repatriation. — Hon. C. W. C. Mart, 
D.S.O., M.C., V.D. 

Minister for the Interior . — Hon. J. A. Perkins. 

Minister for Cosnmerce. — Hon. F. H. Stexcart. 

Minister for Trade and Customs. — Hon. T. W. White, D.F.C., V.D. 

Assistant Ministers (Honorary). — Hon. Sir Walter Massy Greene, 
K.C.M.G., Hon. Josiah Francis, Hon. J. A. Gxiy. 


High Commissioner in London. — Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, C.H., P.C., 
M.C. (Appointed September 21, 1933.) 

Official Secretary for the Commonwealth in London and Financial 
Adviser . — J. G. McLaren, C.M.G. (February 16, 1933). 

Representative in the Commonwealth of H.M. Government in the United 
Kingdom. — E. T. Crntchley, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

Commonwealth Trade Representative in France . — C. H. Voss. 
Commissioner-General for Australia in the United States of America . — 
Vacant. 

Official Secretary for the Commonxoealth in America . — D. McK. Dow. 
Australian Trade Commissioner in Casiada . — L. R. McGregor. 

The Constitution provides for a Federal Judicature and an Inter-State 
Commiaaion on Trade and Commerce, and for the admission or creation, ot 
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new States. The Inter-State Commission was brought into existence in 
1913 and the Commissioners were appointed for a term of seven years. At 
the expiration of this period no fresh appointments were made. In 1911 
the Commonwealth acquired from the State of New South Wales the Yass- 
Canberra site for the Federal Capital, with an area of 912 square miles. 
Building operations were begun in 1923 and Parliament was opened at 
Canberra on May 9, 1927, by H.R.H. the Duke of York. A further area 
of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay was acquired in 1917 for purposes of a 
Naval College, with the right to construct a railway from the Capital thereto. 

Proposed laws for the alteration of the Constitution must be submitted to 
the electors, and they can be enacted only if approved by a majority of the 
States and by a majority of all the electors voting. 


Area and Population. 




Population,! 



States 

and 

Area 

Census — April 4, 1921. 


1 Census^ 

Territories 


Males ■ Females | Total 

1 i 

Per 
100 sq. 
miles 

j June 30, 
j 1933 

New South Wales . 

bq. Miles 
300,432 

1,071,501 ; 1,028,870 i 2,100,371 

679 

1 

i 2,600,428 

Victoria .... 

S7,SS4 

764,724 ' 776,556 i 1,531,280 

398,969 357,003 755.972 

1,742 

; 1,818,080 

Queensland 

670,500 

113 

' 045, 5d5* 

South Australia 

3SO,070 

218,267 ! 246,893 ’ 495,160 

130 

1 580,849 

Western Australia . 

975,920 

177,278 ■ 155,454 332,732 

84 

438,118® 

Tasmania 

26,215 

107,743 1 106,037 j 213,780 

815 

227,473 

Northern Territory 

523,620 

2,821 j 1,046 ' 3,867 

0-7 

4,848 > 

Federal Capital Territory 

940 

1,567 j 1,005 1 2,572 

274 

! 8,946 

Total .... 

2,974,581 

2,762,870 ■ 2,672,864 5,435,734 

183 

: 6,624,302 


1 Excluding full blood aboriginals. These are estimated to number about 60,000. 
The nomadic habits of the tribes m the wild state render close computation difficult. 
Half-castes numbered 19,19 d in 1032, 

* Prelnninarj’ figiiies. ^ Partially e-tiinated. 

The number of occupied private dwellings in Australia (in 1921 census) was 
1,107,010. In New South Wales, 414,468 ; Victoria, 318,936; Queensland, 
153,313 ; South Australia, 104,295; Western Australia, 70,185 ; Tasmania, 
44,432; Northern Territory, 1,005; Federal Capital Territory, 376. In 
addition to the occupied private dwellings there were in Australia at the time 
of the census 46,175 other dwellings {hotels, boardinghouses, hospitals, gaols, 
etc.). There were also 51,166 unoccupied dwellings, and 6,339 being built. 

Marriages, births, and deaths in 1932 : — ” 


States and Territories 

Marriages 

Birtha 

1 Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland .... 
South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

Northern Territory 

Federal Capital Territory 

17.362 

12,747 

6.415 

3.* 26 

i,:-'*5 

43 

44,8h.5 

27,464 

17.367 

s,:ji 

7,9»>5 

4,491 

79 

151 

! 21,343 

1 16,805 

7.S13 
4,057 
3.715 

! 2,022 

1 * ^ 

1 

! 23,552 

1 10,659 

9,554 
3,564 
4,250 
2,469 

f 124 

Total , 

43, 1.34 

110.933 

j 56,755 

54,178 
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Migration in 1932: Arrivals, 41,997 ; departures, 46,840; excess 
departures, 4,843. 

Pensions and Maternity Allowances. 

The Invalid and Old Age Pension Acts provide for the payment of 
invalid and old age pensions at such rates as the Commissioner deciding the 
question deems sufficient, but so that the amount shall not exceed 52f. a 
year, nor the pensioner’s whole income (including the pension) exceed 
84Z. 10«. a year. By special provision, made in 1920, a permanently blind 
person may receive an amount of pension (not exceeding £52) as will make 
his total income equal to £221 per annum, or such other amount as is 
declared to be a basic wage. Old age pensions are granted upon application 
to persons who are at least 65 years of age and have lived in Australia or 
Australian territory at least 20 years. In the case of women, however, and 
of men subject to certain disability, the pension may be paid from age 60. 
Invalid pensions are granted to persons who have lived at least 5 years 
in Australia, have there become incapacitated, and have no other sufficient 
means of support. The Financial Emergency Act, 1931, reduced the amount 
of old age and invalid pensions by 2s. 6cZ. per week and the income limit to 
78Z. per annum. In the case of blind pensioners the pension has been 
reduced to an amount not e.tcecding 45/. 10s., bat at present the limitation 
on total income has not been altered. The estimated savings were assessed 
at approximately 1,825,000/. per annum. Owing to the increase in the 
number of pensioners during the year 1931-32, the reductions in the rate 
resulte 1 in a reduced expenditure of 571,000/. only. At June 30, 1933, there 
were 176,425 old age and 72,712 invalid pensioners, the payments to whom 
!or 1932-33 amounted to 10,771.061/. 

On October 9, 1912, a Maternity Act was passed providing for the 
payment of an allowance of 5/. in respect of every viable chUd bom 
(alive or dead) in Australia. The mother must he a native of the Common- 
wealth or intend to settle permanently therein. No payment is made in 
the ease of an aboriginal or an Asiatic. The amount of maternity allowance 
which, under the provisions of the Financial Emergency Act, 1931, is only 
payable where the total income of claimant and her husband did not 
e.vcoed 260/. for the preceding 12 months, has been reduced to 4/., thus 
effecting a saving of 230,000/. per annum. {Actual savings in 1931-32 
were 252.000/.) 'To June 30, 1932, 2.648,146 cLiims were paid — 80,311 in 
1932-33 — and the aggregate expenditure totalled 13,076,018/., of which 
320,986/. was paid in 1932-33. War pensions are subject to a reduction of 
224 per cent under the same Act. The Returned Soldiers’ organizations 
have submitted a sclieme satisfactory to Paritament to enable this reduction 
to be given effect to and reduce the annual war pension bill by 1,300,000/. 
At June 30, 1933, War pensioners numbered 269,810, to whom 6,925,830/. 
was paid in 1932-33. 

Justice. 

The judicial power of t’ne Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court (the High Court of Austraiia), consisting of a Chief Justice and five 
Justices, appointed b}' the Govern or- General in Council. The High Court 
has original jtirisdiction in all matters arising under treaties, between States 
of the Commonwealth, or affecting representatives of other countries, as well 
as in other matters as empowered by the Parliament. It may also hear and 
determine appeals from judgments of its own Justices exercising original 
jurisdiction, and from judgments of any other Federal Court, or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, subject to certain rights of final appeal to the 

s 2 
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King in Council. Tke Commonu-ealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
consists of a Chief Judge and two other Judges. The Federal Court of 
Bankruptcy is presided over by a Judge. 


Finance. 

Actual revenue and expenditure for 1928-29 to 1932-33 are given in the 
following table. Under the ‘Surplus Revenue Act, 1910,’ the amount 
payable by the Commonwealth to each State was a sum equivalent to 25 
shillings per head of the population as estimated by the Commonwealth 
Statistician at 31st December in each year. In 1927 the States Grants Act 
abolished the per capita j)ayments as from 30th June, 1927. In 1929 in 
accordance with a Commonwealth Referendum, the Commonwealth took 
over all State Debts existing on 30th June, 1927, and will pay 7,581,912?. 
a year for 58 years towards the interest charges thereon, and will make 
substantial contributions tow.nds a sinking fund to extinguish existing debts 
in 58 years and future debts in 53 ye.trs. The Commonwealth Government 
will arrange all future bonowing for both Commonwealth and States through 
a Loan council consisting of representatives of Commonwealth and State 
Governments. 


— 

1929-30 


! 1931-32 1 

1932-33 

Revenne : 

£ 

£ 

' ^ 

£ 

Cu^tOIns . . . I 

3",r.7,04<» 

16. *2-24. 227 

1 lS.5tJ5,G30 

j- 32, 9',. 2, 434 

Excise . . , 1 

ll,0i7.3vn 

10.070,845 

I 9.S4l'.10u 1 

Salt's Tax . . . 1 

— . 

3,472,554 

.7.42.5,067 1 

9,3f9,275 

Land Tax . . . 1 

Probate and Sncoession 

! 2,S40.0:S 1 

I 2,756,598 

1 2 156.71.5 

1,650.311 

Duties ... I 

‘:,122,47S 

2,066, S'lo 

i 1,365,611 ' 

1,126,^90 

Income Tax . . I 

11,120,109 j 

13.004.3'4 

1 l:.,4tI.9S2 , 

10,876,716 

Commonwealth Salaries ' 

— j 

( 34.475 

( 4,304 ^ 



Euterrainments . 

1 31n.l51 

; liO.Col 

1 155 ..172 . 

134.042 

War Times Prolits Tax 
Posts, Telegraphs, and 

li C’S ‘ 

j 79ii 

i S3y75j'^ ! 

. 1 


Telephones 

j 13,!ttLC.'r 

\ 12,630,104 

1 12,3r-.3,151 1 

12.593, :P2 

All other . 

1 b 404,525 

i 0.307,710 

1 5, 210, 105 i 

4.77S,1S1 

Total Revenue* 

! 77,143.367 

1 '.0,510,020 

I 71,532,296 j 

73,51-2.S()0 

ComTnonwealth Expen- 

) 

j 



ditiire . 

From Revenue* . 

1 TS, 1514,3,12 

1 

i sn ?.94. > 

i 70 21S.2i:7 

69.966.201 

From Loans ■ 

j 5.-2 i>3,j33 

i 1, "55,^20 

1 


Total Commonwealth Ex- 


! 



penditnre 

Including. 


1 32,313,359 

7" 21« 

09.066,201 



Expenditure for War 


1 



purposes and ic- 
patri ition. etc. 

*— 

' 

_ 

10,121,967 

Invalid and Old A^e 


i 



Perisicns. 

10, Tops:-. 

ll.TK'.O:. 

11,I'2'g9>' ! 

10,771,001 

Maternity Allowances 
Post, Telegraph, a-id 

642,91-0 

C30,* y2 

377,022 1 

320,960 

Telephones 

13 02:-,3>'0 


■ i:,i5t3.'>:i: , 

12,165,210 

Pavinent.'S to States : 




Out of Revenue' 

l',4«"34i ; 

ii.ii2.*n- 


12,853,1-20 

Federal Aid, Roads 

2 OOU.OCO ! 

2 

i.S12,iC'j i 

1,922,048 


1 Refund. •Eieludes I:.tKrf-'payalile..n States IVbls (recoveratile from States). 

3 Expenditure on works, crcd.ts to War L*>rr Funti 

4 !.■ an expenditure on inl. E ci ei.d fire from Loan F, r.d iii 193-2-33 com- 

prised Wheat Bounty, 132. Su7'. aad Uii employment Kcliti, l, 15 j.c 93 _^ 
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Tke balance of receipts over ordinary expenditure of l,314,091f. for 
1931-32 and 3,546,60SZ. for 1932-33 was appropriated for the payment of 
Old Age and Invalid pensions in 1932-33 and 1933-34. 

The following table shows the Public Debt of the Commonwealth and 
the States at June 30, 1933 : — 


MaturiDg in 

! 

Cunercy 

Commonweal ch 

States- 

Total 

London . 

£'000 Srg. 

1 

158,64-2 

392.157 

550,799 

:Xew York 

£ OUO Gold 

! 

16,890 

29,5S1 

46,471 

Australia 

^’000 An-t. 

j 

221,274 

386, lU 

607,388 

Total . 

1 £0001 

1 

396, 806 

S9T,t52 

1,204,658 


^ ‘ Face ’ oi ‘ book ' value, leaving out of account currcu* y changes since the loans 
were floated. 


The nominal annual interest pat-able (taking no account of exchange) 
was 50,437,000?., an average rate of 4?. 3s. 9(Z. per cent. 

Before the 1931 Conversion Loan, the average rate of interest on internal 
debt was about 5-35 per cent. At June 30, 1933, the average had fallen to 
3-8 per cent. 

Debt per head of population at June 30, 1933, equalled 182? , while the 
annual interest charge, exclusive of exchange, amounted to 7*125?. per head. 


Defence. 

A KMT. 

The Defence Forces of Australia are administered by the Department of 
Defence, which is presided over by the Minister for Defence. The organiz- 
ation is divided into the Council of Defence. 3 Service Boards (Naval, 
Military and Air Boards). 3 Civilian Branches (the Munitions Supply 
Board, Civil Aviation Branch and a Secretariat). 

The Council of Defence, under the Presidency of the Prime Minister, 
deals with policy, and co-ordinates the requirements of the sea, land and air 
forces. 

The Military Forces of Australia are administered by a Military Board, 
consisting of the Minister for Defence (President), the Chief of the General 
Staff, the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Finance Member 
and a Secretary. The Military Forces consist of the Permanent Forces and 
the Citizen Forces. All male inhabitants who have resided in Australia for 
six months and who are British subjects, and are between the ages of 18 and 
60 years are, in time of war, liable to serve in the Citizen Forces. The 
Defence Act also provides that all boys on attaining the age of 14 years 
must register and undergo Cadet Training. At the age of 18 years. Senior 
Cadets are transferred to the Citizen Forces. The Citizen Forces are main- 
tained for Home Defence purposes only, but the Act permits individuals to 
volunteer service overseas. In November, 1929, tlie above-mentioned com- 
pulsory clauses of the Defence Act were suspended, and the Citizen Forces 
and Cadet Forces are now raised by voluntary enlistment. 

The Permanent Forces are organized in such a way as to enable them to 
carry out administrative and instructional duties in times of peace, to carry 
out preparations for defence, and to form the nucleus of the technical 
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Services. The Commonwealth of Australia is divided into 6 military 
districts generally corresponding with the boundaries of the 6 States. 

The Citizen Forces are organized into 2 cavalry divisions, 4 infantry 
divisions and three mixed brigades capable of being formed into a 5th 
infantry division. 

The Peace Organization of each cavalry division is 3 cavalry brigades, 
1 cavalry field artillery brigade, 1 field squadron, engineers, 1 cavalry 
divisional signals, 1 supply company and 1 transport company, army service 
corps, 3 cavalry field ambulances, 1 cavalry hygiene section, and 3 cavalry 
mobile veterinary sections. 

The Peace Organization of each infantry division is 3 infantry brigades 
(each 3 battailous), 3 field artillery brigades (each 2 field and 1 howitzer 
battery), 3 field companies (Engineers), 3 signal companies, 1 supply and 1 
transport company, army service corps, 3 field ambulances, 1 field hygiene 
section and 1 mobile veterinary section. 

In addition to the Field Army there are garrison troops in each district 
for the purpose of manning the fortresses and carrying out essential services 
of supply and maintenance. 

Beyond the firing of an annual Musketry Course, members of rifle clubs 
receive no military training. There are 'l, 172 rifle clubs with a total 
membership of 45,361. The administiation of rifle clubs is under the 
control of the Military Board and by a system of allotment of the individual 
clubs as a reserve to various units of the Militia Forces it is planned to take 
advantage of the rifle club organization to augment the Militia Forces. 

Tlie Army educatioi.al establishments of the Australian Army are the 
Eoyal^ Slilitary College of Australia, where c.xndidates are prepared for 
commissions in the Permanent Forces, the School of Artillery which provides 
the technical instruction tor the artillery aim of the Service, and the Small 
Arms School which trains officers, warrant officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Permanent Forces to carry out instruction in infantry weapons. 

The strengths of the forces are; 'Permanent Foices, 228 officers and 
1,240 other ranks ; Citizen Forces, 2,415 officers and 25.714 other ranks. 

Kavv. 

Since the establishment in 1911 of the Royal Australian Mavy, a 
squadron comm.anded by a Rear-Admiral has been provided and maintained 
by the Coinmonwealth. The policy has been to maintain a force as an 
active unit in the scheme of Empire Naval Defence. The Naval Board, 
which is responsible for administration and control, consists of the Minister 
for Defence with two Nava] Members and one Finance ileniher, the seat of 
administration being at Melbourne. The personnel is now almost entirely 
Australian recruited and trained, but in order to ensure close co-operation 
with the R(^al Navy a sy„tem_of exchange of ships and officers is normally 
followed. The excnange of ships has been temporarily su.vpended since 1930 
owing to financial stringency. Fleet units in December, 1933, included the 
lO.OoO ton cruisers Ca,ih-rru (Flagshij.) and Australia, the older cruisers 
Adelaide (5,100 tons) and Brisbane (5,120 tons); the seaplane carrier 
Albatross (o,000 tons, with accommodation for 9 seaplanes) - the flotilla 
leaders Btuart and M/icnc ; 9 destroyers, 1 surveying sloop, a depot ship and 
The only sea-going ships in full commission in December, 
1933, were the Canberra, AuAralia, Stuart, 4 destrovers and the surveying 
sloop The mam repair base and store depot are at 'Sydney, while training 
establishment. s are centred at Mestemport, near Melbourne. The R A.N. 
College, for the training of Naval Cadets, is also at Westernport. The 
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authorised total Active Service personnel for 1932—33 is 3,291, which 
includes 368 officers. Period of first engagement for ratings is 12 years. 

A new sloop is being built at Cockatoo Dockyard, Sydney. 

The Reserve Forces comprise: — R.A.N.R. (Seagoing), 46 officers; 
R.A.N.R. (Citizen Naval Forces), 240 officers, 4,313 ratings; E.A.N. V.R. 
40 officers. 


Air Force. 

There is a Royal Australian Air Force, administered by the Air Board, 
consisting of two Air Force members and a finance member. To this 
force is entrusted the air defence of Australia, the training of personnel 
for co-operation with the naval and military forces, and the refresher training 
of pilots engaging in civil aviation. The present establishment of the 
force includes the following units : — {a) Headquarters, Royal Australian 
Air Force, with representation in London ; (b) a Flying Training School, 
(c) an aircraft depot, (d) two service landplane squadrons, and (c) one service 
amphibian flight. The approved establishment of the Permanent Air Force 
in June, 1933, was 125 officers and 793 airmen, and of the Citizen Air Force 
48 officers and 261 airmen. The Air Force expenditure (excluding war 
services) for the year 1932-33 was 307,4431. 


Production. 

In 1931, 754,480,845 acres, representing 39-63 per cent, of the total area 
of Australia, were either unoccupied or occupied by the Crown ; only 6-45 
per cent, had been actually alienated (122,733,165 acres); 3‘40 per 
cent. (64,814,622 acres) was in process of alienation ; and 50-52 per cent. 
(961,703,608 acres) was held under the various forms of leases and licences. 

The area under crops (distinguishing the principal crops) in Australia 
and the yield in 1931-32 were as follows : — 


Crops 


Total Acreage 

Total Yield 

1 Yield per Acre 



Acres 

Bushels 

; Bushels 

Wheat .... 


14,741,313 

190,612,188 

’ 12 -93 

Oats .... 


1,CS5,4S9 

15,104,dS0 

14-00 

Barley .... 


342.396 

6,290,672 

18-665 

Maize .... 


269,448 

7,062,353 

26-21 




i Tons 

Tons 

Hay .... 


2,634,680 

i 3,167,459 

1 1*20 

Potatoes 


147,103 

! 404. 2(58 

1 2-74 6 

Sugar-cane 


•325,737 

i 4, 215, 453 

1 17*44 

Sugar Beet 


3,173 

= 43.r09» 

' 13-62 




Grapes (.tons) 

1 Grapes (tons) 

Vinevards 


112,961 

324.0-13 3 

! 3*022 




! Gallonc 

i Gallons 

Wine .... 


— 

14,190,522 

1 299*04 4 

Orchards and Fruit Gardens 


272,756 

£7,029, (‘CO 

1 £25 15s. 6<i 


1 Beets worked. The sugar manufactured was 5,42S tons. 

- Tons per acre of productive crops. 

3 Including So, 172 tons for wine from 47,373 acres of productive vines, 

* Gallons per acre of productive vines. 

* Malting : other 17*16. • Ordinary : sweet potatoes, 3*60. 

The total area under all crops in 1931-32 was 21,166,900 acres. The 
total value of agricultural production in the same year was 74,489,000/. 
For the year 1932-33 the estimated area under wheat was set down as 
15,346,853 acres, and the estimated yield as 212,398,359 bushels. Of 
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Australia’s total forest area of 24,500,000 acres, 16,271,617 acres have been 
permanently dedicated for timber. 

At the end of 1931 there were in Australia 1,776,421 horses, 12,260,955 
cattle, 110,618,893 sheep, and 1,167,845 pigs. At the end of 1932, accord- 
ing to official estimates, there were 112,000,000 sheep. 

The production of wool in 1931-32 amounted to 1,006,630,847 lbs., and 
the exports (Australian produce) to 775,210,241 lbs. greasy, valued at 
28,98-3,7877., and 57,886,262 lbs. scoured and tops, valued at 3,065,9997. 
Of the total production of 1,006,000,000 lbs. of wool in 1931-32, about 
903,000,000 lbs. consisted of wool shorn. 58,000,000 lbs. were made up of 
dead and fell-mongered wool, while 45,000,000 lbs. were contained on skins 
exported. The butter produced in the year 1931-32 amounted to 390,654,070 
lbs.: cheese, 31,422,973 lbs. ; bacon and hams, 71,121,740 lbs. 

The mineral output was valued as follows in 1930 and 1931 : — 


Mineral 

1930 j 

1931 |j 

Mineral 

1930 

' _ 1 

1931 

Gold . 

£, 

1/-1.'-T1 

^ i 

C.:.u3,5i9 j! 

Coal . 

£ 

7,632,311 ■ 

£ 

6,103,735 

Silver and Lead 

2,243.313 

1,443 >97 i; 

Other Minerals 

2,469,567 | 

1,457,402 

Copper 

Tin . 

ilt>,».>57 

213.053 

0*^7, 55S j' 
2 1 .‘..205 ‘ 

Total 

13 355, S72 

13.352,316 


The total mineral production up to the end of 1931 was valued at 
1,218,000,000/.; of this amount 635,200,000/. was the value of gold. Gold pro- 
duction, 1929, 427,159 fine oz. ; 1930, 466,593 fine oz. ; 1931, 595,123 fine oz.; 
1932, 713,882 fine oz. 

Statistics of the mauuiacturing industries in Australia in 1931-32 are 
given as follows: Number of establishments, 21,653; hands employed, 
336,654 ; salaries and wages paid. 55,931,8187.; value of plant and machinery, 
land and buildings, 228,119,7017.; value of materials used, 161,199,2457.; 
value of production, 110,981,8307. ; value of output, 281,645,7857. 

The estimated value of the products of Australia in recent years was : — 


Products 

19*2S-.';» 

19*29-30 

, 193U-21 

1931-32 


Thor.s £ 

Thous. £ 

' Thuu-s. £ 


AgrictUture 

89,440 

77,100 

1 TiJ.JuO 

74,4S9 

Pastoral .... 

116,733 

S4,563 

: 69,499 

61^540 

Dairying, Poultry and Bee 



1 

farming . 

50.717 

49,3'^S 

i 43 067 

41.478 

Forestry and Fisheries 

11.617 

n.sn 

1 ? 313 

7,703 

Mining .... 

1 •4,597 

17,945 

; r- 40) 

13,352 

Manufeetunng 

r-'9,759 

149,184 

! 112, IV, o 

106, 456- 

Total . 

447. >-63 

389.570 

' 319 745 

305,018 


Commerce. 

Throughout Australia there are uniform customs duties, and trade 
between the States is free. For 1932-33, the net revenue collected from 
customs duties amounted to 21,312,9487., and from excise to 11 772 9407 
The total net revenue from Customs and Excise for 1932-33, after aUowim^ 
for drawbacks and repayments, was 33,085,8887. ’ “ 

The foUowing table shows for 5 years the value of the imports and exports 
merchandise, bullion, and specie in British currency values. 
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Exports ^ 


Years 

Imports 

.A usT.rati&n 

Produce 

Other Produce 

Total 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33- 

£ 

143,647,881 

131,081,320 

60,959,633 

44.712,868 

57,985,442 

£ 

138,540,861 

122,616,884 

86,988,142 

83,324,817 

94,802,522 

£ 

3,091,728 

2,510,264 

1,916,000 

1,677,814 

2,059,034 

£ 

141,632,589 
125,127,148 
88,904,142 = 
85,002,631 = 
96,861,556= 


1 Exclnding ships’ stores. - Preliminary figures. 

3 British Currency Vdhirs. The actual recorded value for 1030-31 was 104,354,6382., 
1931-32, 107,967,143/.', and 1932-33, 121,277,185/. 


The value c' ' ' ’ . ' ’ ' ’ dutyispayable 

or would be _ . of goods 

exported is generally the value in the principal markets of the Common- 
wealth in the usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. 

The Customs Tariff Act of 1921-31 provides for preference to goods produced 
in and shipped from the United Kingdom to Australia, and for reciprocal 
tariff agreements with other countries. A trade agreement signed at the 
closing session of the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa, Canada, 
on August 20, 1932, provides for increased preference between the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth of Australia. A reciprocal customs tariff 
which had been in operation between Australia and the Union of South Africa 
since 1906 was repealed by Customs Tariff 1926. The repeal came into force 
on July 1, 1926. On September 1, 1922, a reciprocal tariff agreement, 
modified in 1922, 1926, and 1928, came into operation between Australia 
and New Zealand. The agreement made with Canada in 1925 was consider- 
ably extended by the new treaty which came into operation on August, 1931. 

The Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1926 came into 
force on April, 1926, and provides that imports of certain goods specified 
in the schedule to the Act, and being the produce of the Territory from which 
they were imported, shall be free of duty. 

Principal commodities imported and exported — Australia 1932-33 
(preliminary figures) : — 


Imports 

Value 

(Steiling) 

Exports^ 

Value 

(Australian 

Currency) 

Tea 

£ 

1,270,P52 

Butter .... 

£ 

9,264,665 

Tobacco and preparations 


Cheese .... 

318,895 

thereof .... 

712.240 

Eggs 

1,018,614 

Whisky .... 

359,922 

Meats .... 

5,998,196 

Socks and Stockings . 

7,024 

Milk and Cream 

927,546 

Trimmings & Ornaments . 

310.034 

Fruits, dried 

2,230,110 

Piece Goods — 


Fruits, fresh 

2,417,354 

Canvas and duck , 

381,635 

Fruits and vegetables, 

Cotton and linen 

5 090.024 

preserved in liquid 

778,834 

Silk or containing silk . 

2,793,920 

Wheat .... 

17,804,849 

Woollen or containing 

Flour 

4,147,003 

wool .... 

121,297 

Jams and jellies 

47,609 

Sewing silks^cottons, tic . 
Carpets and carpeting 

54S,313 

Hides and Skins 

2,368,591 

59‘>,175 

Wool .... 

36,403,218 

Floorcloths Si linoleums . 

202,005 

Tallow .... 

790,365 

Bags and sacks . 

2,59o,201 

Coal .... 

281,512 

Yams-Artificial Silk, Cot- 

Concentrates 

296,176 

ton. Wool, &C. 

1,175,121 

Copper .... 

248,907 

Petroleum spirit. 

3,692.507 

Lead 

2,384,056 

Kerosene .... 

623,625 

Tin 

189,773 


1 Australian produce. 
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Imports 

Value 

(Sterling) 

Exports ^ 

Value 

(Australian 

Currency) 


£ 


£ 

Electrical machmery, &c. , 

1,417,573 

Leather .... 

390,355 

Tools of Trade 

515,181 

Timber, undressed * . 

305,891 

Chassis and Bodies for 


Gold 

21,600,816 

Motor Cars, &c . and parts 

1,559,735 

Silver 

969,609 

Iron and Steel — 


Soap 

166i227 

Plate and sheet 

1,397,003 

Zmc 

578,458 

Pipes and tubes 

416,307 

Sugar 

l,490i036 

Rubber and manufactures . 

573,913 

Sandalwood 

132,657 

Timber, undressed • . 

890,552 

Tobacco .... 

17l'771 

Glass and glassware . 

410,824 

Pearlshell .... 

234,858 

Paper, printing . 

1,818,052 



Stationery, books, Ac. 

1,211,652 



Drugs, chemicals, Ac. 

2,885,621 



Musical instruments, 




pianos, Ac. 

36,827 



Fertilizers .... 

780,069 



Lubricating Oil (mineral) . 

783,090 



Fish— preserved in tins . 

477,908 



Motive-power machinery 




(excluding electric) 

354,899 



A^s, ammunition, and 




explosives 

539,749 



Timber— dressed 

130,437 



Fibres — Flax, Kapok, Ac. . 

456,771 



Hides and Skins 

429,781 



Plated Ware and Cutlery . 

342,988 



Faints and Colours 

296,178 



Hessians and Jute piece 




goods .... 

444, .5 86 




' Australian produce. • Exclusive of undressed timber not measured in super feet. 


The trade in bullion and specie valued in sterling was : 1930-31, imports 
398,8461. ; exports, 13,046,956/. : 1931-32, imj.orts, 670,206/. ; exports’ 
10,164,2467. ; 1932-33, imports, 1,165,3817. ; exports, 18,825,229/, 

Trade with the more important countries, 1930-31 and 1931-32. Imports 
are shown according to country of origin : — 


From or to 

Import's * 
(1930-31) 

Imports - 
(1931-32) 

Exports - 
(1930-31) 

Exports ^ 
(1931-32) 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

New Zealand .... 

India 

Ceylon 

Malaya (British) 

Union of South Afi ica . 
Netherlands East Iii'Lp-, 

Belgium 

France 

Germany ..... 
U.8. America .... 

Japan 

Russia 

Italy 

China 

Egypt 

Netherlands .... 

Norway 

Sweden ..... 
Switzerland .... 

23,29Xul3 
1,377,217 
980, S3S 
3.778,402 
1,0*11,478 
274,894 
89,823 
4,011.194 
312,023 
1,498,306 
1.997,056 
11.400,058 
2,379,558 
81,235 
65S.30S 
347,641 
24.050 
6n.634 
214,440 
822,563 
‘^26,144 

£ 

17.409,556 
1,392,271 
988,719 
2,775,356 
598,177 
276,654 
56,598 
2,648,945 
282.131 
1,145,^29 
1,427.079 
7.037.751 
2,396,734 
53,600 
453.891 
314,775 
15.731 
361,405 
18b,300 
693 431 
471.054 

£ 

52,878.771 

955,730 

2,978,115 

3,151,781 

558.455 
SIS 917 

496.455 
1,412,525 
4,195,186 
6,747 944 
5,311.276 
2,931,157 
9,500,499 

4,141 

3,494.885 

3,348.318 

1,470,553 

387,611 

48.070 

145.523 

18,324 

£ 

57,335,537 

1,033,782 

2,603.848 

959.497 

376,7^’3 

916,462 

370,211 

1,333,959 

3,579,143 

4,636,602 

3,922,479 

4,096,410 

11,659,012 

190,143 

3,631,915 

4,942,859 

1,049,466 

509,712 

54,240 

252,488 

13,293 

^ British currency values 


AU'jtidhan currency \alue3. 
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Share of the States in foreign commerce, 1932-33 (preliminary figures): — 


States, Ac. 


im 

States, &c. 



N.S. Wales . 
Victoria 
Queensland . 

8. Australia. 

£ 

23.799,380 

21,500,998 

4,523,115 

3,766,983 

£ 

46,725,696 
29,9.51,002 ; 
15,279,746 1 
12,781,061 1 

W. Australia 
Tasmania . 
Northern Territory 

£ 

3,821,363 
564,789 
8,814 1 

£ 

14,012,167 

2,515,934 

11,579 

Total , . 1 

' 57,985,442 1 

121,277,185 


1 British currency values. 

* Australian currency values. The corresponding British currency values are estimated 
at 96,861,556?. In this table the value of goods sent from one State to another for 
transhipment abitMid has been referred to the State from which the goods were finally 
dispatched. 

The following table shows the total and principal imports (consignments) 
into the United Kingdom from, and total and principal exports Irom the 
United Kingdom to, Australia (including Tasmania) in recent years, 
according to the British Board of Trade Returns : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1933 

Importifrom Auatraha-- 

Thous. £ 

Tlious. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Butter ...... 

6, .342 
0,841 

6,017 


8,618 

Wheat 

5,640 


7,606 

Wheatmeal and Flour . 

878 

94 S 

8T6 

1,068 

Apples 

551 

2,029 

1,435 

1,914 

Beef, frozen ... 



1,838 

1,417 

Mutton, frozen .... 

2,019 

2,486 


2,496 

Rabbits, frozen 

390 

435 


586 

Tinned Meat, Meat Extracts, etc. 

106 

181 

111 


Sheep skins 

940 

S44 

469 

327 

Tallow 

334 

124 

113 

236 

Wool, raw 

21,754 

14,462 

11,801 

11,268 

Leather 

157 

279 

169 

161 

Zme Ore 

395 

467 

226 

124 

Copper 

215 

520 

402 

306 

Lead 

2,114 

1,897 

1,438 

1,535 

Total of all imports .... 

Exports (British produce) to 

Australia— 

55,648 

46,449 

45,679 

45,922 

Spirits 

1,302 

672 

263 

310 

Apparel ...... 

1,541 

586 

SO 

129 

Chemical mfrs. aud drugs 

1,S40 

1,297 

919 

1,257 

Cotton varn aud mfrs. . 

S,87S 

6,200 

4,904 

5,479 

Machinery 

3,795 

2,551 

783 

926 

Iron and steel manufactures . 

7,197 

3,680 

1,219 

1,884 

Paper 

3,025 

2,250 

1,271 

1,602 

Linen manufactures 

832 

503 

333 

492 

Artificial silk yarn and mfrs. 

1,830 

1,190 

627 

874 

Motor cars & motor cvoles & uarts 

2,454 

1,059 

290 

694 

Woollen and worsted yams . 

27S 

82 

16 

IS 

Woollen and worsted mfrs. . 

2,521 

1,220 

317 

558 

Arms, ammunition, etc. 

734 

4S7 

107 

•273 

Books 

1,124 

S4S 

490 

547 

Total, all British export-s . 

54,235 

31.678 

14,528 

20,020 

Total, foreign and colonial produce . 

2,105 

1,301 

625 

592 


Total of imports from United Kingdom (U.K. ■ . . 

21,321,7371. (foreign manufacture), 735,8217. ; exports 
48,605,6627. 
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The quantities of wheat, wool, and meat imported from Australia into the 
United Kingdom in five years were (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


1929 ! 1930 i 1931 ' 1932 I 1933 


Wheat . . . cwt 

Wool (sheep’s or lamb’s) 
lbs. 

Beef, frozen . . cwt. 

Matton, frozen. . cwt.. 


12,707,402 12,7]2,99J ; 23,299,598 24,116,1^2 I 29,288,892 


269,899,400 , 257,039,800 | 289,960,400 302,005,300 
929,366 , 796,984 I 1,136,278 956,261 

593,400 1 810,170 ■ 1,529,345 1.152.i'02 


309,154,600 

1,164,035 

1,305,666 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Number and net tonnage of the registered vessels : — 


Sailing Steam Total 


Years ■ 

No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

Xo. 

Net Tons 

1928 1 

1,264 

33,291 

926 

289,816 

2.190 1 

323,107 

1929 j 

1,275 

33,332 

901 

276,529 

2,176 

309,861 

1930 ' 

1,320 

35,411 

872 

282,868 

2,192 

318,279 

1931 ; 

1,315 

33j / / / 

840 

263,414 

2,155 

297,191 

1932 

1,304 

33,107 

756 

i 244,459 ' 

2,060 

277,566 


Of barges, hulks, dredges, etc., not self-propelled, there were in 1932, 1S3 with a 
tonnage of 55,262. 


Vessels engaged in oversea trade, entered and cleared, with cargo and in 
ballast : — 


Years 

Entered 


Cleared 


Total 

Number 

Net Tons 

Number 

Net Tons 

Number 

Net Tons 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1,577 

1,582 

1,522 

1,534 

1,519 

5,419,045 
5,551,583 
5,444,446 
: 5,581,617 
i 6,636,898 

1,590 

1,593 

1,539 

1,573 

1,538 

: 5,506,253 
5,545,581 
5,499,681 
: 5,668,673 
5,708,886 

3,167 

3,175 

3,061 

3,107 

3,057 

10,925,298 

11,097,164 

10.944,127 

11,250,190 

11.395,784 


Nationality of vessels entered and cleared, 1931- 

-32 



Entered 



Number 

Net Tons 

Number 

Great Britain .... 

693 

3,138.330 


Anstralian .... 

1-20 

230,0*>; 

US 

New Zealand .... 

113 

’ 200,628 

114 

Other British .... 

48 

101,937 


French 

48 

90,552 


United States .... 

50 

205,455 


Norwegian .... 

108 

395,2».9 


Dutch 

41 

156.617 


Japanese 

1^3 

: 688,712 


German 

28 

116;004 


Otner Foreign .... 

87 

302,308 

90 


Cleared 


Net Tons 


3,184,143 

219,044 

263,611 

114,868 

90,306 

197,019 

383.252 

155,887 

680,311 

122,785 

297,657 


During the year 1931-32, 2,966,714 tons of oversea caroo were discharsed 
at Australian ports and 6,677,954 tons were shipped 
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The numher and net tonnage of all vessels, inclusive of coastwise, entering 
the principal ports during 1931—32 were as follows : Sj’dney (5,840), 8,227,956 
tons; Melbourne (2,817), 6,083,072 tons ; Keweastle (3,467), 3,308,320 tons; 
Adelaide (2,859), 3,937,915 tons; Brisbane (1,121), 3,453,826 tons; Fre- 
mantle (659), 3,310,750 tons; Townsville (466), 1,089,976 tons; and Hobart 
(549), 817,171 tons. 


Commimications. 

Railways. 

Government Railways for the year ending June 30, 1932 : — 


State or Federal 

1 

3Iiles 

Open 

Cost of Con*| 
struction <fc 1 
Equipment i 

Passenger 

Journeys 

Goods andi ' 

Live 1 Gross f 
! Stock 1 Receipts | 
earned j 

State — 

Miles 

£ 

Number 

tons £ 1 

N.S. Wales . 

■:1.12a 

137,792,319 : 

: 123,350,419 

10,211,322 15.801,022 i 

Victona 

4.721 

74,415,458 , 

i 125,990,585 

6.186,081 9,4.54.304 1 

Queensland . 

6.55'' 

33,SS4,190 

20,761,976 

3,S«0,66« 5,004,523 ! 

8. Australia. 

2,529 

27,202,936 , 
23,648,654 

, 15,608,245 

2,419,094 2,746,341' 

WesternAustralla 

4 235 

■ 10.394,311 

2,847,568 2,922,885 i 
449,039 , 381,283 

Tasmania . . i 

645 

6,561,429 

; 1,680,897 

Federal— 
Trans-Australian i 

1 OV2 

7,879,397 ^ 
4,769,93$ 

i 15,875 

21.316 173,402 ' 

Central Australia ! 

771 

1 25,633 

65,538 79,400 ! 

Federal Capital 
Territory . 

5 

84,429 

; 29,417 

1 

7,807 3,810 j 

3,039 23.495 | 

North Australia . 

317 

2,755,700 

1 3,101 

Totals . . ' 

2n,959 

323,365.450*: 302,869,509 

26,071,472 37,579,965 1 


Working 

Expenses 


£ 

12,5S2,SC9 

6,161,490 

4,42‘J,218 

2,130,3L»5 

2,123,231 

386,929 


197,147 

111,565 

5,012 

44,083 


2S.U1,9S4 


1 Includes cost of Ciisbane-Giufton standard gauge line which is not api>ortioiied to 
States. 

The staff employed on Government Railways numbered 96,2S6 persons. 

Private railways in Australia, open for general traffic, 1932, 840 miles. 

The construction of a trans-continental railway from north to south has 
been authorised. The terminus of the Northern Territory line has been 
carried down from JIataranka to Birdura (316 miles from Darwin), while 
the existing line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta has been extended as far 
north as Alice Springs. 

In Yictoria a scheme for the electrification of the railways in the Metro- 
politan area has been can'ied out. Electric railways are also under construc- 
tion in Sydney. 

The State railway gauge is : In New South Wales, 4ft. 8Jin. (40 mile.s, 
3ft. 6in.) ; in Victoria, 5ft. Sin. (122 miles, 2ft. 6in.) ; in Queensland, 3ft. 6in. 
(69 miles, 4ft. SMn. and 30 miles, 2ft. Oin.); in South Australia, 5ft. Sin. 
for 1,451 miles, the rest, 3ft. Oin.; in W. Australia, 3ft. 6in. ; and in 
Tasmania, 3ft. 6in. (11 miles, 2ft. Oin.). Of the Federal lines, the gauge 
of the Trans-Australian and Federal Territory is 4ft. 8^in. ; and that of 
the Oodnadatta and Northern Territory is 3ft. 6in. A commission has re- 
commended a uniform 4ft. SJin, gauge, and this has been accepted in 
principle. The unification is estimated to cost 20,851,000f. 

Teamways. 

The foDowing are the particulars of the operations of the electric tramway 
of the several States of the Commonwealth for the year 1931-32:— 
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State 

Mileage 

(Route) 

’ Cost of Con- 
struction and 
Equipment 

Passenger 

Journeys 

Gross 

Revenue 

Working 

Expenses 


Miles 

£. 

Number. 

£ 

£ 

N.S. Wales 

168-00 

7,991,205 

284,323.837 

3,283,282 

3.013,340 

Victoria .... 

154-38 

7,343,985 

133,961,472 ; 

1,644,250 

989.299 

Queensland * . 

56-86 

2,14-2,310 

68,262,129 . 

677,237 

467,315 

S. Australia . 

82-84 

4,013,913 

48,467,254 *i 

659,575* 

383,400 

Western Australia . 

61-27 

1,722,915 

36,126,201 

356,522 

286,138 

Tasmania 

30-73 

628,794 

15,493,045 1 

154,812 

115,090 

All States . 

5o4-0S 

23,873,122 

588,633,938 

6,775,078 

5,254,588 


1 For year ended December 31, 1932. * Includes motor omnibuses. 

There are also 22 miles of steam, and 26 miles of cable and horse traction, 
making a total of 602 miles of tramways. 

Of the total length the several Governments control 380 miles, municipal 
authorities 186, and private enterprise 36 miles. 

Posts a>-d Telegraphs. 

Postal and telegraph business, j-ear ended June 30, 1932 : number of 
Post and Receiving Offices, 8,004. In 1931-82, parcels received and dis- 
patched, 9,366,901 ; registered articles, 6,730,758. Telegrams dispatched, 
12,679,951, and cablegrams received and dispatched, 1,174,968 ; radio- 
telegraph messages, 131,751. Receipts, 1931-32 : Post Office, 5,709,6297. ; 
telegraphs and radio, 1,254,1577.; telephones, 5,399,3657.; total 
revenue, 12,363,1517. E.vpenses: Post Office, 4,251,7687. ; telegraphs and 
radio, 1,266, 1297. ; telephones, 3,661,2537. ; total, 9,179,1507. 

At June 30, 1932, 6,069 telephone exchanges with 363,572 lines and 
484,626 instruments connected were in operation. 

Civil Avi.4tiox. 

Civil flying in the Commonwealth and Territories is subject to legislative 
control by the Commonwealth Government. The administration of° the Air 
Navigation Act and Regulations is a function of the Department of Defence 
the Minister being assisted by a separate Branch under a Controller of Civil 
A\-iation. 

In addition to his administrative duties, the Controller advises the 
Minister in matters of policy involving the expenditure of the annual 
appropriation in aid of civil aviation. This vote is utilised mainly for 
(n) subsidising regular air transport services over selected routes, {h} sub- 
sidising approved Aero Clubs for the maintenance of flying trainino- activities 
and (cj aciiuiring, preparing and maintaining aerodromes and '’emero-ency 
landing grounds on approved aerial routes, erection of hangars and 'other 
buildings, and the provision of power, water, lighting and other aerodrome 
services. 

At June 30, 19.33, subsidised air mail services were in operation over the 
following routes ;—Peith-Derby-\Vyndham (2,067 miles); Perth-Adelaide 
(1,453 miles) ; Brisbane-Camooweal (1.269 miles); Camooweal-Daly Waters 
(475 miles); Daly Waters-Birdum (50 miles); and CToneurry-Normanton 
(215 miles). Total air Hue distance of subsidised services,' 5 629 miles 
Total mileage flown annually by subsidised services, 551,216 ’miles. Iii 
addition, unsubsidised services are maintained regularlv over the Rock 
hampton-Brisbane, Brisbane-.Sydney, Melbourne-Hobart; and Launceston- 
Flinders Island routes, some of which cairy air mails tinder contract to the 
Postmaster-General's Department. 
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Civil Aviation expenditure for the year 1932—33 was 150,4041. 

At June 30, 1933, there were 115 public aerodromes, 183 Government 
aerodromes and emergency landing grounds. 

Extensive use is made of air transport in the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea, where several companies operate daily services for the conveyance of 
passengers, mails and heavy freight between the coast of Salamaua and the 
goldfields, some 80 miles inland, the only alternative method of tranportation 
being the native carrier. The freight conveyed by air during the year 1932 
approximated 3,925 tons, the major proportion comprising hydro-electric 
power plant and dredging machinery for the Bulolo goldfields. 

Motor Vehicles. 

At June 30, 1932, 687,920 motor vehicles, including 419,970 motor ear-", 
71,696 motor cycles, and 96,254 commercial vehicles were registered in 
Australia. The Revenue derived from Registration fees and Motor Tax was 
4,022,8827. for the year. The registrations were equivalent to 89‘76 vehicles 
per 1,000 of population. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

Wireless telegraphy stations are in operation in all the State Capitals, and 
in certain other places. 369,072 wireless Broadcast Listeners’ licences had 
been issued at June 30, 1932, and 468,390 at June 30, 1933. The National 
Broadcasting Service controlled by the Postmaster-General’s Department now 
operates twelve broadcasting stations. In addition forty-eight other stations 
were licensed at June 30, 1933. Two beam stations have been erected, 
one for direct communication with London, and the other for direct com- 
munication with Canada, United States, and Mexico ; direct beam wireless 
service with London was established on April 8, 1927, and with Canada, 
etc., on June 16, 1928. 


Money and Credit. 

On January 20, 1913, the Commonwealth Bank was opened at Sydney. 
Average deposits for June 1933 quarter (General Bank) were 39,425,0007., 
of which 6,336,0007. represented non-interest bearing deposits. The 
deposits of the savings bank which was created a separate department on 
June 9, 1928, aggregated 117,525,0007. at June 30, 1933. The Savings 
Bank business in the Stares of New South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australia is wholly with the Commonwealth Savings Bank. The bank 
started without capital, and began to make profits in 1913-14. At June, 
1930, the capital was 4,000,0007., which was transferred from the reserve 
and redemption funds. Aggregate net profits to June 30, 1932, amounted 
to 10,054,0177., and the Ri-serve Fund to 1,185,7187. 

There are, besides, 17 other banks, including 2 State Government insti- 
tutions, trading in Australia. Their total Shareholders’ funds aggregated 
135.631,601?., including Paid-up Capital, 80,686,735?., and Reserves, 
51,677,3317. 

The total liabilities of all cheque-paying banks trading in the Common- 
wealth, in the quarter ended June 30, 1933, were 348,793,3997., and the 
deposits, excluding Savings Bank deposits in the Commonwealth Bank 
were 319,776,0907. Assets amounted to 423,669,9957., of which advances 
totalled 259,913, 1 387. and Government and Municipal securities 100,456,0077. 

The total Savings Banks d eposits in the Commonwealth on June 30, 1933, 
was 201,722,0007. (30'457. per head of population). 

There are 2 mints in the Commonwealth, at Melbourne (opened 
1872), and Perth (1899). Besides issuing gold coin (sovereigns and 
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half-sovereigns) they also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local 
manufacturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export. Since 1916 
silver and bronze coins have been minted at the Sydney and Melbourne 
Mints on behalf of the Commonwealth Treasury. The Sydney Mint was 
closed at the end of 1926. 

The gold issues during 1931 are shown in the following table : — 


Com 

Mint I ^ ' Bullion 

Sovereigns ' Total 

ij I Ji £, 

Melbourne. . . — i — — 1.112.155 

Perth. ... — ; — ~ ' 2.047.T7’5 


Total . 


3 759,L‘^3 


Total 


£ 

1.112,155 
2, <347, 778 


3,769,933 


Silver coinage to the value of 306,870Z. was issued daring the year 
ended June 30, 1932. The total issues of gold coin and bullion to the end 
of 1932 were 404,197,9161. and 37,657, 837Z. respectively. 

On June 26, 1933, notes issued by the Commonwealth and unredeemed 
amounted to 47,553,0007. The amount held in reserve comprising gold and 
English sterling on that date was 11,507,0007., representing 24-20 per cent, 
of the liability. Bank notes ceased to circulate after 1911. 

During 1932 an amendment to the Commonwealth Bank Act permitted 
the purchase of ‘‘English sterling’’ for note issue reserve purposes, 
“ Eoglish sterling ” being defined as “ currency which is legal tender in the 
United Kingdom,” and includes inter alia Bills of Exchange, and secured 
advances matuiing iu not inoie than three months. At August 28, 1933, 
about 11,000,0007. of sterling had been purchased for note issue reserve 
purposes. 


SoBVOLK IsLAj,-D. 29° S. latitude, 168" B. longitude, area 13 sqr.are miles, population 
(June 30, 1931) 992 (oio males and 417 females). The island was formerly part of the Colonv 
of Sew South Wales and then of Van Diemen’s Laud. It has been a distinct settlement 
since 1S56, and under an Order-in-Council of 1900 was governed by the Governor of Sew 
^utt Wales; but from July 1, 1914, the affairs of the island have been administered bv 
the Commonwealth Government. The island, which is very picture.snne and possesses a 
delightful climate, coupled with a fertile soil, is especially suitable tor the cultivation of 
bimanas, anil coffee. In 1931-32 the imports (mostly from the Common 
wealth) were valued at 40, 2Tsi., and the exports, 20,5551. v-ummon 

Books of Keference concerninf the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

1. OfFICI-VL Pfblicatioss. 

Each of the States publishes an Annual Tear-Book or SUtistical Register as well 
Annua! Reports of the various administrative, industrial, educational, 'and other 
l’“W.e.tions dealing with Australia are issued by the Common- 

Colonial Office List. PubU-shcdannuallv. London. 

TrJir'AnnSiZ“”°“''' Situation. Loudon (Department of Overseas 

AunS^tBlri ofmde.5 ‘tndom ** Dominions, Crown Colonies, 4c. 

men1“*" DrF,TJd.t“s?il"ey Commonwealth Parha. 

The Australian Tariff. An Economic Enquiry. Melbourne 1930 
Transport and Communication. Annual. ’ 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Constitution and Government. 

New South Wales became a British Possession in 1788 ; a partially 
elective Legislative Council was established in 1843, and responsible govern- 
ment in 1856. New South Wales federated with the other Australian States 
to form the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901. The legislative power of 
the State is vested in a Parliament of two Houses, the Legislative Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council has been reformed. 
The new House consists of 60 members, elected at a joint sitting of both 
Houses of Parliament, for a term of twelve years. For the inaugural 
Council four groups of fifteen will be elected for 3, 6, 9 and 12 years 
respectively. Thereafter fifteen members will retire in rotation every three 
years, ilembers receive no remuneration. By January, 1934, elections 
lor two groups bad been completed. The Legislative Assembly has 90 
members. Postal voting is permissible. Every British subject above 21 
years of age, having resided six months in the Commonwealth, three months 
in the State, and one month in the electorate, is qualified to be enrolled as 
an elector, and enrolment is compulsory. Members of the Legislative 
Assembly are paid an annual salary at the rate of 6701. per annum, and 
they are allowed to travel free on Government railways and tramways in 
the State. The Premier receives an annual salary of 1,7101. ; the Attorney- 
Gener.il, 1,4861. ; the Vice-President of the Exciitive Council, 1,0181.; and 
a .sura of 12,5101. is divided among remainder of the Cabinet. The leader of 
the Opposition receives an additional allowance of 1761. per annum. The 
duration of a Parliament is not more than three years. The Women’s Legal 
Status Act, 1918, gives women the same political rights as men. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected on June 11, 1932, consists of the 
following Parties : United Australia and United Country (Government 
parties;, 66 ; Labour. 24. 

The executive is in the hands of a Governor, appointed by the Imperial 
Government. 

Governor. — Air Yice-Marsball Sir Philip Woolcott Game, G.B.E. K.C.B. 
D.S.O. (.appointed January, 1930.) ’ ' ' 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is advised by a Cabinet 
consisting of the following members (June 17, 1932) : 

Premier am! Colonial Treasurer. — The Hon. B. S. B. Stecens, M.L.A. 

'Depubj Premier urd Minister for Transport.— Lieut.. Qo\’. tlio Hon. 
il. F. Brnrner, D.S.O., M,L.A. 

Hecretnnj far Fiddle Works a ad Minuter for Health.— TfieLLem P, W D 
tl'eaver, M.L.A. 

Atloni' ii-iJenera! and Vire-P resident of the Exeeatiee Cuuaeil. — The Hon 
H. E. Manning. K.C.. M.L.C. 

Seerctarij fur Lands.— 'Lhe Hon. E. A. BvJtenshnie, M.L.A 

Coioniol .'.•f.wfrt,-;/. — Capt. the Hon. F. A. Choffnj, M.L.a". 

Minider fur £d ,, ■•Ilf ion. —The Hon. D. H. Dnnnm’ond M L V 
M Hon. J. M,' Dunn Ingham, 

Minist'-r for Agncvltnrr.—JLft Hon. H. Main M.L A 

Assistant-Minister in the Legislative Cuunoil.—ihe Hon. .1. Kyan 
M. L.L. ^ 

Assistant Treasurer an I Minister for Local Gove-nmenf.— The Hon E S 

M L.A. ’ “ * 
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Secretary for Mines and Minister for Forests. — Tlie Hon. R. S. Vincent, 

M.L.A. 

Minister of Justice. — The Hon. L. O. Martin, M.L.A. 

Hon. Minister. — The Hon. H. P. Fitzsimms, M.L.A. 


Official Bep'resentative in London . — A. E. Heath. (1934.) 

Local Govkenment. 

A system of Local Government extends over the whole of the State, 
except the Western Land Division, where, however, seven municipalities 
are incorporated. There are 180 boroughs and municipal districts under the 
title of municipalities, and in addition 138 corporate bodies caUed shires. 
The central Government of the State affords financial assistance to the 
municipalities and shires in the form of endowment or of grants for special 
purposes, e.g. road-making. The total Government Assistance in 1931 was 
for Municipalities 351,7801., and for Shires 828,8281. 

Area and Population, 

The area of New South Wales, inclusive of Loid Howe Island, but exclusive 
of the Federal Capital Territory (912 sq. miles at Canberra and 28 at Jervis 
Bay), is 309,432 square miles. 

The population (including aboriginals) at six consecutive censuses was ; — 


Tear 

Hftles 

Fem&lea { 

Total 

Pop. per 

1 sqa&re mile 

Average ia- 
; crease per cent, 
per annum 

1881 

411,149 

340,319 

751,468 

2-41 

4-08 

1891 

612,562 1 

519,672 

1,132,234 

3-64 

4T8 

1901 

712,456 

646,677 

1,359,133 

4-38 

1-84 

19111 

858,850 1 

789,896 

1,648,746 

1 5-32 

1-95 

19211 

1,072,424 

1,029,544 

2,101,968 

6-79 

; 2-46 

19331 

1,318,678 

1,281,750 

2,600,428 ' 

8-40 

1-76 


1 Excluding Federal Capital territory (1,724 in 1911, 2,572 in 1921). 
* Preliminary count of census taken on June 30, 1833. 


At the end of 1932 the population of Sydney,' including suburbs and 
shipping, was 1,262,440. The chief country municipalities, with their popula- 
tions at the end of 1931, were as follow : — Newcastle and suburbs, 103,700 ; 
Broken Hill, 22,950 ; Lithgow, 15,050 ; Cessnock, 13, 860 ; Maitland, E. & W., 
11,940 ; Holroyd, 14,990; Goulbum, 12,570 ; Katoomba, 9,580 ; Bathurst, 
10,050 ; Lismore, 10,510 ; Wagga Wagga, 9,110 ; Albury, 9,770 ; Orange, 
8,640; Wollongong, 10,800 ; Fairfield, 7,920 ; Tamworth, 7,790 ; Grafton 
and South Grafton, 6,560 ; Liverpool, 6,360; Armidale, 6,960 ; Dubbo, 
6,350; Dundas, 5,630; Forbes, 5,120; Inverell, 5,400 ; Parkes, 5,860. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five years ; 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

• Ex'NupticU 
; Births 

Total 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1928 

20,076 

64,800 

i 2.707 

22,694 

32,106 

1929 

19,535 

52,672 

1 2,720 

24,615 

28,057 

1930 

; 17,383 

52,136 

47,724 

i 2,541 

21,252 

30,884 

1931 

15,377 

1 2,547 

21,284 

26,440 

1932 

17,362 

44,905 

; 2,350 

. 21,357 

23,548 


4 Inelndes five municipalities added as from January 1, 1929. 
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The annual rates per 1,000 of the population in 1932 were : Births, 17'74; 
Deaths, 8’44 ; Marriages, 6'S6. 

The following table shows the movement of population for five 
years : — 


Year 


Arrivals 



Departures 


Interstate ! 

Oversea 

Total 

Interstate 

; Oversea 

Total 

1928 

231,523 ‘ 

60,786 

292,309 

230,885 

48,540 

i 279,425 
260,259 

1929 

! 212,069 j 

62,406 

264,475 

211,485 

48,774 

1930 

1 172,390 : 

41,987 

214,377 

174,450 

47,919 

j 222,369 

1931 

1 131,633 j 

28,637 

160,270 

135,634 

33,815 

i 169,449 

1932 

1 139,975 i 

29,092 

169,067 , 

139,975 

29,092 

! 169,881 


Eeligion. 

There is no established church in New South Wales, and freedom of 
worship is accorded to all. 

The following table shows the statistics of the religious denominations 
in New South Wales at the census of 1921 and of ministers of religion in 
1933:— 


Denomination 

Ministers 

of 

Religion! 

1^33 

Adherents 

1921 

> Denomination 

Ministers 

of 

Religion! 

1033 

Adherents 

1921 

OhtLrcb of England . 

6-:o 

1,027.410 

Jews 

C 

10,150 

Roman Catholic 

64i 

502,815 2 

1 Salvation Army . 

58 

9^490 

Presbyterian . 

2S4 ; 

219,932 

. Church of Christ . 

35 

7,941 

Methodists 

3f'9 

181,977 

1 Seventh Dav Ad* 



Congregational 

7^ ' 

22,235 

1 ventist 

3^. 

4,337 

Baptist . 

9;->. 

24.722 

, Others 

Cl 

84.331 

Lutheran 

10 

5,031 







Total . 

2,237 

2,100,371 


: Registered for the celebration of marrisges in New South Wales for the year 1933. 
- Includes 20,240 * Cathohe.s undefined.' 

^ Exclusive of persons in Federal capital territory and fuU-blood aborigines. 


Education. 

The State maintains a system of national education, and instruction is 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14 years. In all State schools educa- 
tion is free. There is a large number of private schools subject to State 
inspection. 

There were at the end of 1932, 3,344 Government schools, classified as 
follows : High schools 38 ; public primary schools 2,016 ; provisional schools 
600 ; half-time schools 30 ; travelling schools 1 ; evening contiunation 
schools 37 ; correspondence schools 1 ; subsidised schools 618 ; industrial and 
reformatory schools 3 ; total 3,344 schools. During December quarter, 1932 
there were 384,775 children enrolled. The average attendance during the 
number of teachers at the end of the year was 
12,4/5. The pupds receiving kindergarten instruction at Government 
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schools (1932) numbered 13,951. The total Government expenditure on 
education during the year ending June, 1932, was 4,268,9901. 

At the end of 1932 there were 746 private schools (with 94,033 pupils 
and 4,712 teachers), of which 527 were Roman Catholic Denominational 
Schools, having 3,296 teachers and 80,203 scholars. The Church of England 
Denominational Schools numbered 57 with 495 teachers and 4,710 scholars ; 
other denominational schools 26, teachers 250, pupOs 2,768. The unde- 
nominational private schools numbered 136, the teachers 671, and scholars 
6,352. 

The University of Sydney, founded in 1850, had (1932) 3,091 individual 
students (including 815 women) with 282 professors, lecturers and demon- 
strators. There are 5 denominational colleges, Church of England, Roman 
Catholic (one for men and one for women), Presbyterian, and Methodist, 
and an undenominational college for women, affiliated to the University. 
A Government training college for te.achers is situated in the University 
groimds and another at Armidale. The Technical College, with branch 
schools, had a total enrolment of 15,549 individual students in 1932. 


Widows’ Pensions and Family Allowances. 

For particulars of old age and invalidity pensions see under Australia. 
The numbers cm rent in New South Wales on June 30, 1932, were : old age, 
69,867 (Males, 30,098 ; Females, 39,769); invalidity, 29,955 (Males, 13,025; 
Females, 16,930). 

The Widows’ Pensions Act of New South "Wales, 1925-29, provides for 
pensions to widows with dependent children under fourteen years of age, also 
to other widows in special cases. The maximum pension is 17s. 6d. per week 
with 8s. 9d. for each child under 14 years. The amount of each pension is 
ascertained by deducting from the maximum annual amouut 17. for each 17. 
by which the widow’s net income exceeds 397. Pensions became payable on 
March 10, 1926. On July 1, 1932, pensions were being paid to 7,218 widows, 
the amouut paid during the year was 638,9707. 

The Family Endowment Act, 1927, as amended by later legislation, 
provides for the payment of endowment in respect of each dependent child, 
except one, under 14 years of age in cases where the 'family income,’ during 
the tweh'e months preceding the date of claim, is less than the appropriate 
living wage (fixed by the Industrial Commission to cover the maintenance 
of a man, wife and one child). The Endowment, at a maximum rate of 5s. 
per week, is payable to the mothers. A residence qualification of two years 
in New South "Wales is prescribed in respect of the mothers and ot the 
children except when a child is under 2 years and was born in the State. 
At June 30, 1933, endowment was payable to 63,072 families. The amount 
of endowment paid during the year ended June 30, 1933, was 2,105,6597. 
State relief is also given to neglected and destitute children. 


Justice and Crime. 

In New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the Lower or 
Ms^istrates Courts, or the Higher Courts presided over by Judges. There 
is also an appellate jurisdiction. Prisoners charged with capital crimes must 
be tried before the Supreme Court. 

Children’s Courts have been established with the object of removing 
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children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public court. There are 
also a number of tribunals exercising special jurisdiction, e.g. the Industrial 
Commission and the Workers’ Compensation Commission. 

In 1932 there were 93,860 convictions before magistrates at Courts of 
Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts and 1,139 distinct persons were con- 
vict^ at the Higher Courts. On June 30, 1932, there were 1,648 convicted 
prisoners in gaol. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State for six years was as follows : — 


Hevenue ExT>en(iiture Revenue I Expenditure 


£ £ 

1929 1 ( 5 , 98^.000 47 , 310,000 1932 

1930 43 , 611,000 48 , 119,000 1933 

1931 37 , 664.000 45 , 597,000 1934 ‘ 


> Budget estimates. 

In 1931-32, taxation yielded 6,508,0002. ; the contribution from the 
Commonwealth was 3,727,0002. ; the interest on the Public Debt was 
6,869,0002. 

Since 1927 there is in operation an agreement between the States and 
the Commonwealth which provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth of 
the debts of the States, annual contributions by the Commonwealth towards 
the payment of interest on such debts, the establishment of sinking funds 
in respect of these debts and new loans, and joint borrowing and manage- 
ment of loans through an Australian Loan Council. In terms of the agree- 
ment the Commonwealth took over the debts of the States on July 1, 1929, 
and assumed the liabilities of the States to bond holders. 

The loan liability of New South Wales to the Commonwealth on June 30, 
1932, was 306, 525, 5972. , viz, 164,971,5092. repayable in London ; 13, 608, 1372. 
repayable in New York, and 127,945,9512. repayable in Australia. The 
Sinking Fund balance vas 443,2122. on June 30, 1932. 


£■ I £ 
42 , 416,790 . 56 , 644,635 

46 , 154,999 | 40 , 913,838 

42 , 333,546 | 45 , 934,567 


Production and Industry. 

I. Land Settlement. 

The total area of land alienated or in process of alienation from the 
Crown on June 30, 1932, was 67,901,875 acres, exclusive of Federal Capital 
Territory; 5,982,869 acres were held under perpetual lease: 103,476 485 
acres under other leasehold tenures ; and the total area of' land’ neither 
alienated nor leased (including roads, reserves for public purposes etc ) was 
20,675,271 acres. ’ '' 


II. Agriculture. 

In 1931-32 there were 5,107.049 acres under crops (exclusive of areas 
double cropped). 

The ^ea under cultivation in New South Wales during four years and the 
principal crops produced were as follows : 
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Year ended 
June 30 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 ‘ 

Area under 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cultivation 

5,440,762 

5,499,408 

6,809,510 

5,10 

7,049 

Value (farm) 








of all Crops 

19,355,830(. 

15,26S,510r. 

12,327, 840?. 

14,546,650(. 

Principal Crops 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Area Produce 

Area 

Produce 


Acres 

Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acres Bush. 

Acres 

Bush. 

(Grain . 

4,090,082 

49,257,00013,974.064 

34,407,000 

5.134.960 65.877,000. 3.6S2,945'54,966,0{K> 

Wheat i 


Tons 


Tons 

' Tons 


Tons 

IHay . 

375,270 

390,255 

381,071 

311,237 

520,993 677,657 

292,224 

375,632 



Bush. 


Bush. 

Bush. 


Bush. 

Maize Grain . 

106, S3o 

2,506,470 

108,219 

3,035,850 

105.024 , 2.766.66(. 

106,047 

2,669,680 

(Grain. 

5,024 

80,91C 

7,947 

113,850 

11.526' 18S.610! 8.349 

137,430 

Barley < 


Tons. 


Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

(Hay . 

817 

812 

1,294 

1,346 

1,081 1,454 

740 

836 



Bush. 


Bush. 

Bush. 


Bush. 

/ Grain . 

126,743 

2,183,880 

181,354 

2,528,610 

176.659 3.241.980! 151.600 

2,526,450 

Oats { 


Tons 


Tons 

* Tons 


Tons 

iHay . 

214,137 

242,740 

226,026 

22.3,847 

278,865 370,158 


279,530 

Potatoes . 

14,830 

26,339 

12,786 

23,1-07 

15.304 32.283 

17.522 

33,709 

Lncerne (Hay) 

94,275 

159,158 

89,385 

149.862 

9o,l5l 141,6941 96,396 

154,394 



Cwts. 1 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

Tobacco . 

762 

5,194; 

446 

1,934 

547, 2 048 

2,889 

23.336 



Bush. 1 


Bush. 

i Bush. 


Bush. 

Rice 

14,027 

1,307,526- 

10,760 

1,829,173 

10,825 1,427,413 

19,574 

1,349,653 


^ Year ended March 31. 


It is estimated that yield of wheat harvested for grain in 1932-33 was 
about 77,000,000 bushels. 

In 1931-32, the area planted with cane-sugar was 15,919 acres, of which 
8,272 acres were cut for crushing, the yield being 179,153 tons; grapes, 
total area, 15,360 (including 1,984 not bearing) acres, wines, 1,589,707 
gallons; dried grapes, 70,793 owt., and 3,542 tons of table grapes. 

The principal fruit-culture of the State is that of the orange. There 
were in March, 1932, 32,266 acres under citrus fruit, the production from 
26,758 acres was 3,050,447 bushels. The total area under fruits was 79,890 
acres, and the total production (from 64,423 acres) was 4,673,666 bushels. 
During 1931-32 the production of bananas was 343,427 oases from an area 
of 4,733 acres. 

At March 31, 1931, the State had approximately 52,986,000 sheep and 
lambs, 2,993,586 cattle, 524,751 horses, and 385,846 pigs. The produc- 
tion of wool in the year 1931-32 was 503,210,000 lbs. (greasy), and in 
1932—33, according to a preliminary estimate, was 534,000,000 lbs. (greasy). 
In the year ended June 30, 1932, production of butter was 123,847,198 
lbs.; cheese, 6,590,357 lbs.; bacon and ham, 20,468,259 lbs. 

There were 125,451 persons engaged permanently in rural holdings 
during the year ended March 31, 19-32. 

The estimated forest area is 11,000,000 acres. The total area of State 
forests amounts to 5,131,046 acres, and 1,434,867 acres have been set apart 
tentatively as timber reserves. The revenue from royalties, licences, &c. , 
amounted in the year ended December 31, 1932, to 104,6741. There were 
349 saw-mills in the year ended June 30, 1932, the employees numbering 
1,486 ; the value of plant and machinery was 546,4541., and land and 
buildings 699,1591. The estimated value of production from Forestry in 
1931-32 was 1,158,0001. 
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m. Mines and Minerals. 

The aggregate value of all minerals won in N.S.W. to the end of 1932 
was 466,661,642?. The following table gives details for the year 1932 : — 


Quantity 

1032 


Total value to 
end of 1932 


Gold . 

Silver 

Silver-lead ore 
Copper . 

Tm 

Coal > . 

Oil shale 
Zinc 

Lead, pJg, etc. 
Iron 

Limestone flux 
Opal (Noble) 

All other minerals 


27,941 02 . tine 
49,309 „ „ 

209,125 tons 
63-2 „ 

793 „ 

6,784,222 „ 

2,691 , 

1SS,03S „ 


£ 

US,6S5 
3,683 
1,563,229 
21,785 
120,124 
4 376,453 
2,372 
155,928 


£ 

63,923,115 
6,110,767 
110,118,154 
15,624,714 
14,696,754 
198,565,708 
2,695,021 
24,519,440 
6,442,397 
7,493,435 
1,240,999 
1,600,744 
13 030,394 


1 There were 169 coal mines and 14,126 employees in 1932. 

This table does not include iron made from scrap, the total value to the end of 1932 
l.-Hd,030(., lime, value 1,706,9341., Portland cement, 19,282,4271., and coke 
Io,04o,S7l£. ’ 

The production of coke in 1931“32, including coke manufactured at vas 
and coke works, was 593,016 tons, valued at 734,473?. “ 

IV. Factories. 

The following table is compiled from the returns of 1931-32 


Classlflcatian 


I* IsS. 


--S5.ri =415? 

- a.5 ° ““5 


Treating r.on-inetalhferous mine anti quarry 

products 

Bricks, ihottery ami gias-it . . . ! 


Industrial irietaLs, machines, 
Prec’OQS mecaTs, lewellery 
Textiles and textile uooii.s (n 
Skins, leather (not clothing 
Clothing. 

Food, dnnk, tobficco 
'Wood-wr,rkirie, basketMare 
Furniture, bedding 
Paper, printing 
Rubber . 

Musical instruments 
Miscehaaeous pruilucts 
Heat, light, power 


Total (1931-32) 
Toul (1930-31) 


. I 331 

2^391 

3 . . . j 230 

5,13:. 

. conveyances . j 1,056 

38,981 

- ; 70 

476 

ot flrexs) , . j 

9.989 

nor lootwf*ar) . ■ l>l 

3,278 

. 11,373 

19,66.9 

. '1,280 

20.054 

. ! 660 


. , 2S7 

2 V’7 

. I (■IJ7 

IC331 

92 

1.786 

• • 1 15 1 

540 

- ! lo2 j 

1,765 

- 1 166 1 

2.937 1 

. ' 7,397 i 

126.355 

. 7.544 1 

127,605 
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The estimated value of production from the primary and manufacturing 
industries in 1931-32 was as follows : Pastoral, 19,482,OOOZ. ; agriculture, 

14.547.0001. ; dairying and farmyard, 11,525,0001. ; forests, fisheries, and 
trapping, 2,578,0001. ; mining (excluding the output of quarries 563,0001.), 

5.664.0001. ; total primary, 53,796,0001.; manufacturing, 46,653,0001.’; 
total, 100,449,0001. 

Commerce and Communications. 


The external commerce of New South Wales, exclusive of Inter-State 
trade, is included in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth. 
The external commerce of the State is given in the following table : — 


I 

1 

Tear ended 'mports Over- 
June 30 Sf (British 

j Currency) j 

Exports Oversea (Australian Currency) 

j Australian 1 

1 Produce 

Other 

Produce 

1 

Total j 

Bullion and 
Specie included 
in Total 


; £ stg. 

£A. I 

£ A. 

£ A. 

j £ A. 

1920 

i 03,491,123 

47,170,407 ! 

2,118.4S3 

49,288,890 

205,877 

1930 

1 67,120,636 

33.877,534 ' 

1,884,273 

35,761,307 

i 4,133,442 

1931 

1 26,311,260 

30,116,067 : 

1.50S.515 

31,624,592 

1 1,554,276 

1932 

j 18,796,434 

38,0Sy,009 

1,549,362 ' 

34,603 S71 

j 3,SS5,85S 

19331 

j 23,803,376 

44,531,062 , 

2,094,331 

46,676,343 

j 13,703,035 


1 Prelimmarj'. 


The chief exports are wool, butter, wheat, flour, fruits, timber, meats 
(frozen and preserved), hides and skins, tallow, leather, pig-lead, tin, 
copper, coal, and gold. 

Of the total value of trade of New South Wales in 1931-.32, an .amount 
of 6,790,8131. stg. was imported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and £A13, 616,313 exported thereto. The value of exports to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland was £A21, 751,193 in 1932-33. 

The vessels engaged in the interstate and oversea trade which entered 
the ports of New South Wales in 1931—52 numbered 2,420, net tonnage 
7,838,949 tons; the clearances were 2,451 vessels, 7,859,067 tons. Of the 
total net tonu,age in the year 1931—32, 27 "5 per cent, was owned in Australia, 
45-4 per cent, in Great Britain, 5'1 per cent, elsewhere in the Empire, and 
22'0 per cent, was foreign. Sydney Harbour is the principal port of 
Australia. The number of vessel's, coastal, inter-State, and oversea, which 
entered in 1932-33 was 6,315, and the net tonnage 9,360,116. 

On June 30, 1932, 6,125 miles of Government railway were open and the 
capital^ expended on lines open was 139,667,3191. The revenue in 1932—33 
was 15,405,320?. ; the working expenses, 12,012,400?. The number of 
passengers carried, 132,867,221. There are 7 private railways having a 
total inileage of 109 miles (mainly colliery lines). Tlie tramways, with the 
exception of one short line, are the propierty of the Government. There 
were 193 miles of tramways open for traffic on June 30, 1933, the capital 
cost being 8,357,582?. The gross e.arnings for 1932-33 were 3,266,847?. ; 
the working expenses, 2,780,871?. Government opeiated bus sei vices were 
introduced in 1933. 

. number of registered motor vehicles on June 30, 1933, was 213,860, 

including 22,397 motor cycles and 42,335 vans and lorries. 

There are 118,776 miles of roads in New South Wales, including 27,645 
miles metalled. A brifige across Sydney Harbour, the largest arch bridge in 
the world, was opened in March, 1932. The total capital cost to June 30, 
1933, was 10,057,170?. Tolls are charged for traffic (except pedestrians) 
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crossing the bridge, and part of the cost is met by a special levy on the 
capital value of land in the city of Sydney and on certain local areas on the 
northern side of the harbour. 

Banking and Credit. 

There were 13 banks trading in New South Wales in 1933, the assets in 
the June quarter being: coin, 1,007, 499f. ; bullion, 5561 ; Australian 
notes and cash with Commonwealth Bank, 12,015,2017. ; landed and house 
property, 3,801,0807. ; notes and bills of other banks, 387,0147. ; balances 
due from other banks, 1,212,5357. ; Government and municipal securities, 
advances and other assets, 139,356,9777.; total assets, 157,780,8627. 

The liabilities of the banks (exclusive of those to shareholders) were, for 
June, 1933 ; Notes in circulation, 57,1207.; bills in circulation, 2,289,7647.; 
deposits not bearing interest, 39,849,6837. ; deposits bearing interest, 
74,325,3537.; total deposits, 114,175,0367. ; balances due to other banks, 
5,872,2757. ; total liabilities, 122,394,1957. 

Savings Bank deposits at June 30, 1933, amounted to 72,307,6857. 

Permanent Building Societies also receive money on deposit, the amount 
at June 30, 1932, being 597,1707. 


Lord Howe Island, 31* S3' 4" S . 150® 4' 26" E., a dependency of New Sontb Wales, 
sitnated about 436 miles nr*rth-east of Sydney, area, 3,220 acres, of whicb only about 300 
a res are arable : population (lyyi), 11 >. 

The Island, which was disc«*vered in 178', is of volcanic origin. Mount Gower, the 
highest point, reaches a height of 2,840 feet. 

A Board of Control at Sydney, under the Government of New South Wales, manages 
the adair'' of the island and supervises the ATtutia palm seed industry. 

Books of Keference. 

The Official Year-Book of New South Wales. Published annually by Government 
Statistician. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Register. Published annually by Government Statistician. 
Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Bulletin. Published quarterly by Government Statis- 
tician. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statesman s Year Book (pocket-size). Published annually by Govern- 
ment Statistician. 

Monthly S’lniiuary of Business Statistics. Published Monthly by Government Statis- 
tician. Sydney. 

Australian Historical Society Journal. Quarterly. Sydney. 

Official Reports of Department of Railways . Department of Road Tran.-port and Tram- 
ways ; Mine.s Department ; Department of Land^. Department of Agnculture ; Public 
Works ; Public Instruction ; Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board;’ Sydney 
Harbour Trust Commisunners ; Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission ; Forestry 
Commission. Published annually. Sydney. 

David (T. W. Edgeworth). New South Wales, Historical, Physiographical and Economic. 
Melbourne and London, 1912. 

Fo^r.r(A. 0.), Earlv Sydnev, Sydney, 1920. 

//-///it' (M-X AtlciS ol P-.piiUtion and Piodiiction foi New South Wale <5 
1031. ' 

also under A 


VICTORIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Victoria, formerly a portion of New South tVales, was, in 1861 
proclaimed a separate colony, with a partially elective Legislative Council’ 
and in 1855 responsible self-government was conferred. The legislative 
authority is vested in a Parliament of two Chambers. The Upper House 
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consists of 34 members, elected for six years, and the Lower of 65, elected for 
three years (unless sooner dissolved). Members of the Council must be in 
possession of an estate of the net annual value of 501. for one year prior to 
their election ; and electors must be in the possession or occupancy of property 
of the rateable value of lOZ. per annum if derived from freehold, or of 15Z. if 
derived from leasehold or the occupation of rented property. No electoral 
property qualitication is required for graduates of British or Colonial univer- 
sities, matriculated students of the Melbourne University, ministers of 
religion of any denomination, certificated teachers, lawyers, medical prac- 
titioners, and officers of the army and navy active and retired. One-half of 
the members of the Legislative Council retire every three years. Ti e members 
of the Legislative Assembly require no property qualification, and are 
elected by universal male and (since 1908) female suffrage, and no person 
may vote in more than one district, nor twice in the same district. 
Clergymen of any religious denomination are not allowed to hold seats in 
either the Legislative Council or the Legislative Assembly 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are entitled to reimbursement 
for expenses at the rate of oOOL per annum, and members of the Legislative 
Council at the rate of 200f. per annum. Members of both Houses have free 
passes over all the railways. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected on May 14, 1932, consists of the 
following parties : — United Australia Party, 30. Labour, 16 ; United Countiy 
Party, 16; Independent Labour P.trty, 2; Independents. 1. Total, 65. 

Governor. — Lord SuiUinffJieM, K.C.M.6. (appointed December, 1933). 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is assisted by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers. 

The Ministry (appointed May 19, 1932) is as follows : — 

Premier, Treasurer and Minister of Puhlic Health. — Hon. Sir S. S. 
Argyle, K, B E., M.L.A. 

Chief Secretary and Minister In Charge of Electrical Uiidertakings . — 
Hon. I. Macjarlan, M.L.A. 

Attorney-General, Solicitor-General and Minister of Eailu-ays, — Hon. 
K. Ct. Menzies, K.C., M.L.A. 

Minister of Agricvltare. — Hon. J. Allan, M.L.A. 

President of the Board of Land and Works, Cominissi"ner of Crown 
Lands and Survey, and Minister of Forests. ~ Hon. A. .4. Dunsfan, M L.A. 

Minister of Puhlic Instruction. -Hon. J. W. Penmnyton, C.B.K., M.L.A. 

Co',nrnissioner of Public Works, Minister in Charge of Immigration and 
Minister of Mines. — Hon. J. P. Jones, M L.p. 

Minister of Water Supply and Minister of Labour, — Hon. G. L. Goudie 
M.L.C. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. A. E. ChamUer, M.L.C., Hon. H. E. 
Cohen, C.M.G., M.L.C. , Hon. IV. S. Kent Hughes, M.L.A., and Hon. l. 
Shields, M.L.A. 

The Constitution Act Amendment Act, 1923, limits the number of 
salaried ministers to eight, and their total salades to lO.OOOi. This Act 
also provides that not more than two membi-rs of the Legislati ve Council and 
not more than six members of the Legislative Assembly shall <.ccupy salaried 
office at any one time. In addition to the salaried ministers it has been 
customary to appoint two members of each House as honorary ministers 
without portfolios. 

Agent-General for Victoria in Great Britain. — The Hon. Richard Linton 
(appointed February 7, 1933). 


o 
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Local Goterkment. 

The State is divided into urban and rural municipal districts. The 
basis of the constitution of the former, called cities, towns, and boroughs, 
is statutoiy requirements in respect of area, the number of inhabitant house- 
holders and annual value of rateable propierty ; and o< the latter, called 
shires, and not limited in area by statute, rateable property capable of 
yielding upon a rate not exceeding one shilling in the /. on the annual value 
thereof, a sum of at least 1,5001. In 1932 there were 56 urban and 140 rural 
municipalities in the State. 

Area and Population. 

The State has an area of 87,834 square miles, or 56,245,760 acres, 
about ST part ot the whole area of Australia. The State is divided into 
37 counties, varving in area from 920 to 5,933 square miles. 

The population at six consecutive censuses was ; — 


Date of Ennmeratioii 

Maies 

Females 

Total 

Annual rate 
of Increase 





per cent. 

April 3, 1881 . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1-65 

April 5, 1891 . 

598,414 

541,991 

1,140,405 

2-83 

March 31, 1901 

608,883 

597,458 

1,201,341 

0-48 

April 2, 1911 . 

655, ■;94 

660,053 

1,315,747 

0-91 

April 4, 1921 . 

754,7-:'i 

776,556 

1,531,280 

1-54 

June 30, 19331 

902.335 

915,745 

1,813,080 



* Prclii.uirary count. 


The average density of the population is 207 persons to the square 
mile, or one person to every 31 acres. 

The population in 1921 included 4,179 Chinese and 586 aborigines - in 
1911, 5,601 Chinese and 643 aborigines. ° ’ 

At the date of the census ot 1921, the Australian-born numbered 
1| 330;136, or 87 per cent, of the population ; natives of New Zealand, 11,210 ■ 
ot British Isles, 161,117 ; of Germany, 3,693; of other countries,' 20, 'l71 • 
1,111 were born at sea aud the birthplaces of 3,842 were unspeciiied. 

Inclu.-.ive of the suburbs the estimated poputlation on December 31, 1932 
of Melbourne, the capital, was 1,028,300. or considerably m .re than half ot 
that of the State ; the other cities are Geelong, 42.750"; Ballarat, 41,750 ■ 
Bendigo, 33,730: and Warrnamhool, 8.200: and the principal town’s a^e 
Gastleniaine, 6,670; Vouthaggi, 7.330 ; Mildura, 6,000 ; Shepparton, 5 660- 
Hamitton, 5,300; and Ararat, 5,350. ’ 


The following 
years : — 

are the births 

, deaths, 

aud marriages 

in the State for five 

Year 

Marr'.aces 

Total 

Birtns 


E'eatiia 

Surpbis of 
Births 

19-2S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

18.186 
12,9.3.5 
11,641 ' 

10,182 
11,744 

34.493 

33,604 

33,127 

30,-?.S2 

27,464 

1,62.5 

1,461 

1,4.30 

1,446 

1.201 

17,708 

16,717 

1.5,959 

17,033 

16,»(j5 

{ 16,790 

! 16,S87 

1 17,168 

13,299 
10,659 
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The annual rates per 1,000 of the population in 1932 were as follows : 
marriages, 6 50; births, 15"21 ; deaths, 9 '30; infantUe deaths, 43 ‘00 per 
1,000 births. 

The recorded immigration into and emigration from the State of Victoria 
by sea were as follow in recent years : — 


1 

Year | 

; Immigration 
(by sea) 

Emigi*ation 
(by sea) 

Year 

Immigration 
(by seal 

Emigratioa 
(by sea) 

1927 

! 90.338 

77,070 

19C0 

07.218 

09,594 

1928 

1 78.153 

72,0o8 

1931 

•49,390 

51 595 

1929 

I 74,93o 

74,709 

1032 

59,193 

56.774 


Ot the immigrants in 1932, 27,358 were females, and of the emigrants 
27,568 were females. 

Beligion. 

There is no State Church in Victoria, and no State assistance has 
been given to religion since 1875. At the date of the census of 1921 
77 per cent, of the population were Protestants, 21 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, and a half per cent, were Jews. The following were the 
enumerated numbers of each of the principal religions in 1921 ; — Episcopalians, 
620,445 (including ‘ Protestant,’ so stated, 18,636) ; Presbyterians, 257,072 ; 
Methodists, 183,829 ; other Protestants, 100,097 ; Roman Catholics, 322,565 ; 
Jews, 7,677; Buddhists, Confucians, 4c., 1,367 ; others (including unspe- 
cified), 38,228. 

Education. 

Educational establishments in Victoria are of four kinds, viz., the 
University, established under a special Act and opened in 1855, with its 
four affiliated colleges. State schools (primary and secondary), technical 
schools or colleges, and registered schools. 

Affiliated to the University are four colleges — Trinity, Ormond, Queen’s 
and Newman — in connection with the Church of England, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Roman Catholic Churches respectively. In 1932 the 
students who matriculated numbered 693, the direct graduates numbered 
435, and there were 3,164 students attending lectures. 

Public instruction is strictly secular ; it is compulsory for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and is free. In 1931 there were 2,590 State 
schools with 7,821 teachers, a total enrolment of 261,673 scholars, and an 
average attendance of 187,443, or about 72 per cent, of the numbers on the 
roll. Amongst persons aged 15 years and upwards at the census of 1921, 
about 98 per cent, were able to read and write. The total cost of public in- 
struction, including grants to th<* University, was 2,574,460?. in 1931—32 
(exclusive of interest on loans) — all j>aid by the State. Secondary education 
is for the mo.st part under the control either of private persons or proprietary 
bodies, usually connected with some religious denomination. There were, 
in 1931, 505 registered schools in Victoria, with 2,2S6 teachers, and a net 
enrolment of 66,671 scholars. A large proportion of these were in connection 
with the Roman Catholic denomination, the members of which do not as a 
rule avail themselves of the free education afforded by the State. 

Under the auspices of the Education Department are 29 technical schools, 
26 junior technical schools, 36 high schools (including agricultural high 
schools), 44 higher elementary schools, and 12 schools of domestic arts. In 
1931 there were 884 teachers attached to the technical schools, irrespective 
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of agricultural and horticultural colleges, the gross enrolment of pupils at 
senior technical schools being 16,224. The attendance at junior technical 
schools numbered 5,723 in 1931. 

Pensions, &c. 

On July 1, 1909, the Federal Old Age Pensions Act came into operation, 
and the State pensioners were taken over by the Federal authorities. The 
number in Victoria on June 30, 1933, was 49,449. Pensions are also 
granted to invalids, 20,191 being on the register on June 30, 1933. 
The amount paid in old age and invalid pensions during 1932-33 was 
2,946,9411 

The number of war pensions in force in Victoria on June 30, 1933, was 
01,336, and the amount paid during 1932-33 by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in connexion therewith was 2,070,198/. 

An Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in October, 1912, 
providing for the payment, on application, of a maternity allowance of 5/. to 
the mother of every child bom in the Commonwealth, no additional sum to 
be paid for twins. During the year ended June 30, 1933, the allowance was 
granted to 20,200 mothers in the State of Victoria, the total payment being 
80,800/. 

Under the provisions of the Commonwealth Financial Emergency Act 
1931, old age and invalid pensions have been reduced by 12J per cent., and 
certain war pensions by 22J per cent., whilst the amount of maternity 
allowance has been reduced to 4/., and is not payable unless the total 
income of the claimant and her husband for the twelve months preceding 
tb.e date of the birth did not e.xcecd 20S’. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court with a Chief Justice and six puisne judges. 
There are courts of general and petty sessions, county courts, courts of insol- 
vency, courts of mines, and courts of licensing. 

The following are the criminal statistics for 1932: — Arrested, 16,464 ; 
summarily convicted, 12,627 ; committed for trial, 941; and sentenced after 
committed, 62S. 

There are 6 gaols and 6 reformatory prisons in Victoria, besides 2 police 
gaols. At the end of 1932 there were confined in these prisons and police 
gaols 1,336 males and 67 females. 


Fiuauce. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State in the years shown were : 


Vt^ar ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Exi,enditure 

Revenue 

' Expenditure 

IhO'i 

193C< 

lu3i 

£ 

28,1 034 
27, 323, >4- 
2i),57j,5u4 

£ 

'Zi.h-i '*47 IjJ2 

712 io;- 

-8.«.2V,7iJJ lOJi: 

£. 

24,:'35,272 

22,337,000 

£ 

20,163,504 

2.”i,43t5,17b 

22,035,000 


' Budget estimates. 


In 1931-:J2 the pnneipal items of revenue were from State taxes 
vir.eluding motor car taxes), which amounted to 8.175,420/., and from 
riuways, 9,153,225/. ; among the principal heads of expenditure from 
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revenue were 7,895,260?. on interest and expenses of the public debt, 
5,964,572?. on the railways (working expenses), and 2, 436,845?. on education. 

The amount raised by taxation (exclusive of taxes collected- by Common- 
wealth) as sho-wn in the above paragraph, viz. 8,175,420?,, was equivalent 
to a proportion of 4?. 10s. 3d. per head of population. 

The public debt of Victoria on June 30, 1933, was 171,399,0317. 
The amount of 192,549,6127. has been expended on public works from loan 
funds. Of this amount 74,085,988?. was spent on railways; 23,247,3707. 
on waterworks; 27,322,204?. on discharged soldiers’ settlement ; 12,371,2947. 
for civilian settlement; 10,973,3897. on country roads; 17,839,227?. on 
electricity supply ; and 21,710,1407. on other public works. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Of the total area of Victoria about 33,551,420 acres at the end of 1931 
were either alienated or in process of alienation. Of the rem.ainder abou" 
4,426,581 acres are at present suitable for agriculture ; 6,243,434 acres for 
pastoral purposes; 88,005 acres are held under perpetual lease; 12,136 
acres are held under other leases ; State forests, timber, water, and other 
reserves, 6,185,632 acres; auriferous land, 421,015 acres; roads, 1,794,218 
acres ; and unsold land in towns, 4c., 3,523,319 acres. 

The total number of holdings in 1931-32 was 74,996. 

The following table shows the areas under the principal crops and the 
produce of each for five years (yeai ending, March 1) ; — 


Y€4r 

Total 

Area 

Wheat 1 

1 Oats i Barley 

! i 

1 Potatoes 1 

Hay 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1,000 

Acres 

8,1S9 

8,0-1 

9,306 

7,553 

7.750 

1.000 i 1,000 
Acres Bushels 
3,719’ 46 S19 

3 566 ’ 2.5.413 
4,600 j 53,814 
3,566) 41,9.56 
3,231 ) 47,843 

l.OCO 1 1,000 
Acres jBushels 
347 i 5,602 
630 1 5,059 
371 1 6.894 

440 i 6,450 
369 j 6,3b4 

1,000 1,000 
Acres Bushels 
75 1,556 

98 2,183 

88 1,0S3 

60 1 1,257 

94 ' l,9i^6 

1,000 i 1,000 

Acres Tons 
68 ' 140 
5b : 172 
63 ■' 17^ 1 
70 i 206 

1 1,000 1 1,000 
Acres i Tons 
1,005 1 1,267 
8' -5 ' 963 
1,277 i 1,60*. 

956 ! 1,069 
1,046 1 1,387 


In 1931-32 there were 33,215 acres of vines, yielding 1,530,061 gallons 
of wine and 37,535 tons of raisins and currants. 

Green forage covered 107,732 acres, and gardens (both maiket and 
private) and orchards occupied an extent of 95,942 acres in 1932-33. 

At the end of March, 1933, there were in the State 372,907 horses, 
1,900,922 head of cattle, 17,512,394 sheep, and 287,627 pigs. The wool 
proiiu’ed in the season 1929-30 amounted to 143,056,889 lbs., valued at 
5,694.019?., in 1930-31 to 133,511,466 lbs., valued at 4,374,933?., and 
in 1931-32 to 145,201,743 lbs., valued at 4,813,663?. The quantity oi 
butter produced in 1931-32 was 132,131.502 lbs. 

At the end of 1931 the area of State Forests in Victoria was 4,688,27'’'' 
acres. 

The estimated value of Victorian pr.oduetion in 1931—32 was as follows ; — 
agricuitural production, 11,433,117?. ; pastoral and dairying, 17,195,2057. ; 
mining, 1,196,5727. ; forest, 1,072,300?. ; miscellaneous, 4,140,176?. ; total 
primary proiluet.s, 35,037,460?. ; manufacturing — value added during process, 
36,378,826?., total, 71,416,286?. 
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II. Mixins. 

Tile subjoined statement gives, from official returns, the recorded 
production of-all metals and minerals raised in Victoria up to the end of the 
year 1932 : — 




Quantity 

1932 

Value 

1932 

t Total Valne to 
; end of 1932 

Gold 

. 02 . fine 

47,74-1 

2S4,S23 

S 4 ; 

' 303,617,568 

Silver i 

. tons 

2,fS3 

2US 

! 223,411 

Coal, black .... 

432,333 

274,!:'03 

j 12,279,869 

Brown coal .... 

• 11 

2,01*2,512 

'270.799 

I 1,955,052 

Tin ore ..... 


0 

404 

i 978,485 

Gypsum . . . . 

> 

2,921 » 

1,135 

• 10-2,461 

ilagnesite 


2y 

no 

6,612 

Kaolin 

• >. 

2.004 

2 503 

' 55,886 

Bauxite . . . - . 

* I • 

1,129 

1, od 

7,508 

Bluestone, Limestone, etc. . 

. j 

— 

•213.422* 

; 11,673,124* 

All other ruiueraU . 


— 

— 

i 962,8.35 

Total 


— 

1.055,033 

j S31,Stj;,S2l 


1 Extracted from gold at Melbourut Miut. “ Up to Jane 30, 1932. 

The total quantity of gold raised from 1851 to 1932 is estimated at 
71,440,306 oz. (tiue). Toted mineral production, 1932, was 1,055,6531., 
compared with 1,207,1451. in 1931. 

III. Maxitfactures. 

The total number of mauulactories, works, he., in 1931-32, was 8.204, of 
which 692 used steam or gas engines and 6,426 electric power; the aggregate 
horse-power used was 416,784 ; the number of hands emjdoyed was 128,265 ; 
and the lands, buildings, machinery and plant were valued at 68,350,575. 
The value of materials used was 51,727,6851., and of articles produced or 
work done, 93,388,6171. The wages paid amounted to 21,258,5991. The 
manufactures are almost entirely for home consumption. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The commerce of Victoria, exclusive of inter-State trade, is included in 
the statement of the commerce of the Commonwealth of .4ustralia. 

Tim total value of the imports and exports of Victoria, excluding 
inter-State trade, in recent rears, wa^ : — ° 


Years 

Tcral Imports 
(< Jversta) 

Total Exports 

Tears 

Total Imports i 
(.Overst-a) 

' Total Exports 
(Overstu) 

1 9-: 7-28 
19-28-2'J 
1929-30 

•37.9‘'1,1.81 

46.';»i').r.'0 

42 , 01 ? 

£ 

31.725.- ->S 
3^487.22". 
36.4-U',94J 

IfOi-jl 

1921-S2 

l9^2-o3* 

£ 

20.305, 2<a 
iO 

2I.52--'.':44 

£, 

2-5,857,887 
27.537.320 
29,951 083 


^ tci ri‘\ H.oi'. 

• Ine]"iiin2 ■Bui’’ on ani ^necie. 
in 1 la 

3 ,lo 3 CO-*'', in j 'ii'-.jJ. 


Yalue r,t Wiixh V.'liS iii 


'■-7-2F. 1.2Si,6s7(:. 
Ill 32, and 


The net tca , nue from customs .luticsiii 1932-33 amounted to 5 505 931? 
equal to moie than ifo per c.nt. of the total value of oversea imports! 
pnrnige and otut-r eiiwt'jins revenue amounted to 5 ■'^•3'^ 426^ 

The chief exports are wool, wheat, Hour, butter, fruits,' hides and skins. 
mUK and cream, ’ 

All the railways are the mop. Ur of the State and are under the 
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management of three commissioners appointed by the Government. The 
following are some railway stati.sties (for years ending Jnne 30): — 


— 

1929 

1930 

‘ 1931 ' 

1932 

1933 

Length of double lines opened 

. (milcs) i 

1 340 

1 347 

1 1 

347 1 

34S 

S4'5 

,, single ,, ,, 

Total length of ,, ,, 

Cost of construction lines opene< 


1 4,411 

4,751 

; 4 417 
! 4,7g4 

j 4.426 , 

4.42*' 

4,777 

4.429 

1 . (l.OOOL) 

45 20S 

1 46.331 

46.449 

4o i‘J‘j 

1 4^,1 53 

Passengers carried , 


1‘.:S.440 

.164,472 

141,212 

131. ‘.•22 

l.-G,0TS 

Goods carried .... 

(1 eco tnlis) 

?,1S7 

! 4.514 

6.099 

t. ]S’. 

6 . 2 d 6 


Money and Credit. 

A branch of the Royal Mint was opened at ilelboume on June 12, 1872. 
Up to Deo. 31, 1932, 42,274,564 oz. of gold, valued at 164,620,320^., was 
received at the mint, and gold coin and bullion issued of the value of 
164,619,1522. The minting of silver coin was commenced in January, 1916, 
and bronze coin in 1919, and the total issues to the end of 1932 were : silver, 
5,315,6002.; bronze, 241,6942. The issues of coin in 1932 were: gold, 
nil ; silver, nil. ; and bronze, 16,8902. 

On June 30, 1933, the State .Savings Bank of Victoria had 213 branches 
and 372 agencies in the State. There were 1,272,004 ordinary depositors, 
the balance to the credit of their accounts amounted to 57,888,3782. In 
addition, there was 2.056,1822. representing Deposit Stock, and 281,5122. 
to the credit of 175,917 children depositors in School Bank accounts. 

In the Commonwealth Savings Bank in Victoria there were, on Jnne 30, 
1933, 218,180 depositors with 7,687,4722. at credit. 

During the June quarter of 1933 there were in Victoria (inclusive of 
Commonwealth Bank) 13 banks, possessing 880 branches and agencies, with 
notes in circulation, 88,7402., deposits 115,038,6902. ; bills in circulation 
436,568/.; balances due to other banks, 13,244,003-’.; the total liabilities 
being 128,807.731/. ; gold and silver, coined and in bars, and Australian 
notes and cash with Commonwealth Bank, 20,323,419/.: property, 2,423,1582. ; 
Government and municipal securities, 55,885,7722. ; advances, &c., 
77,193,9362. ; total as.sets, 155,826,2852. 

Books of Reference. 

Victorian Year Book. Annual. Melbourne. 

Mineral Staristic.s of Victoria Annual. Melbourne. 

Statistics of Friendly Societies in Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 

Official Tear Eoi-k of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual. Canbenti, F.C.T. 

Tear Book of Ausrr. lia. Gordon & Gotch, London and Melbourne. 

Handbook to Victoria. Melbourne, 1*514. 

E'j'jUf^tnn. (F. W.), St -te Su' lalism in Victoiu. London, 1933. 

Gregory (J, W.), Geography of Victoria, Historical, Physical, and Political. Mel- 
bourne, 1007. 

Hall (H. L.), Victoria’s Part in the Australian Federation Movement. 1S40-1900. 
London, 1931. 

Jenk8(Si.), The Government of Victoria. 

Turner (H. G.), History of the Colony of Victoria. 2 vols, London, i904. 

See also under AvstraJia. 


aUEENSLAMD. 

Constitution and Government. 

Queensland, formerly a portion of New South "Wales, was formed 
into a -separate colony in 1869, and responsible government was conferred. 
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The power of making laws and imposing taxes is vested in a Parliament 
of one House — the Legislative Assembly, which comprises 62 members, 
returned from 62 electoral districts for three years, elected by ballot. 
Members of the Assembly are entitled to payment of 500?. per annum, with 
travelling expenses, and an allowance for stationery and postage. At the 
General Election of June, 1932, there were 525 944 persons registered as 
qualified to vote under the ‘Electors Act Amendment Act of 1914.’ This 
provides for male and female adult franchise, a twelve months’ continuous 
residence in the State being the only proviso. 

Prior to 1922 there was also a Legislative Council, but this has been 
abolished. 

The Legislative Assemblv, elected on June 11, 1932, is composed of the 
following pirties: Ministerialists (Labour), 33; National and Country- 
Progressive, 28 ; Independent, 1. 

Governor of Queensland . — Lieut. -Col. Sir Leslie Orme Wiho'n, P.C., 
G.C.I E,, C.M.G., D.3.O. (appointed April, 1932). (Salary, 3,000t.) 

The Executive Council of Ministers, elected June 17, 1932, consists of the 
following members : — 

Premier, Chief Seorctary, Treusv.e,-. and Vicc-Presideiit of the Exeevtln 
Council. — Hon. Wm. Forgon Smith. 

Secretory for Pnhlic Lands.— lion. P. Pe‘i;. 

Attorney-General. — Hoii. .lolin Mnlla.i. 

Home Secretary. — Hon. E M. Bunion. 

Secretary for Lahoitr and Iniinsliy. — Hon. M. P. Hynes. 

Secretanj for Transport. — Hou. Ji'din Datk. 

Secretary for .Mines. — Hou. J. Stvpfonl. 

Secretary for PnhHc Instruet hid. — Hon. F. A. Coop’.r. 

Secretary for AgrieuUiire and Stork. — Hou. F. W. Bulcock. 

Serretanj for Public Works. — Hon. H. A. Bmee. 

Each Minister has a salarv of 1,000?.; the Vice-President of the Exe- 
cutive Council receives 300?. in addition. 


Acting AqenUGeneral for Queensland in Great Britain. — L. H. Pike. 
Office. — 409 Strand, London. Acting Secretary, T. J. Whittington. 

Provision is made for Local Government by the subdivision of the State 
into areas denominated respectively cities, towns and shires. The.se are 
under the management of aldermen and councillors, who are elected by the 
Parliamentary electors and are charged with the control of all matters of 
a parochial natuie, more esj-eciallv the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges within their allotted areas. Shires for the most uart 
consist of purely rural districts. ‘ 

The number and area of these .subdivisions, together with the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 1931, were • — ^ 
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Area and Population. 

Queensland comprises the whole north-eastern portion of ths Australian 
iontinent, including the adjacent islands in the Pacific Ocean and in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Estimated area 670,500 English square miles, with a 
seaboard of 2,250 miles. In 1825 a branch penal settlement was made at 
Moreton Bay ; in 1842 free settlers were admitted to the country, and 
during the next twenty years great progress was apparent. 

The increase in the population at different periods since 1846 has been as 
follows : — 


Tears 

Popniation 

E(iuivaleul 
increase 
per cent, 
per aunaiu 

i __ i___ 

1 

i 

Population ! > 

' ^ 

O .*3 — 

X fi 3 

O S 
? s 

iU 

1 

Years I Population 

5 s o = 

5*= 5 3 
S ^ 

1S46 

2,2-57 

— ■ 1676 i 

173,283 • 

8*35 

1911 ’ 

605,813 

2*i§ 

1S56 

18,54t 

72*16 

1881 ! 

213, .525 

4-64 

' 1921 1 

755.972 

2 *48 

1864 

' 61.467 

B4*S3 

, 1886 1 

22*.i,853 ; 

10*24 

1930 . 

948,195 

I'fO 

1S68 

99,901 

15*63 

1891 i 

393,718 1 

4*30 

1 19S1»' 

PCS, 711 

i-r*,4 

1871 

120,104 

6*74 

! 1901 i 

498,1*29 1 

2*78 

1 1932^ 

975,0-56 

i-:4 


* Estimated at December SI. 


At the census of April, 1921, the population consisted of 388,969 males 
and 357,003 females. The estimated population on March 31, 1933, was 
978,899 (519,703 males, 459,191 females). In 1921 there were 3,502 male 
and 80 female Chinese; 873 male and 142 female ‘Polynesians’; 1,036 
male and 43 female Japane.se : 2,080 persons of other Asiatic, &o., races. 
The total number of aboriginals according to the yireiiminary count of the 
census June 30, 1933, was 12,524 full-bloods and 4,402 half-oa.sto.3. 

For occupational census, 1921, see The STATESM.tN’s Year-Book, 1923, 
p. 374. 

Of the total population, 1921, 592,295 persons (exolttsive of atoiiglnils) 
were born in Australia ; 128,082 in the British Lsles ; 148,163 in Europe ; 
6,741 in Asia ; 740 in Africa ; 1,764 in America : 1,015 in Polynesia. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five 
Tears : — 


Years 

1 Total Births 

Illegitimate t 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1 Excess cf Births 

1928 

19,783 

1,031 

7,976 

6,321 

* 11. so: 

1929 

18,487 

942 

8,308 

6,169 

; 10,179 

1930 

18,939 

952 

7,455 

6,199 

i 11,484 

1931 

! 17,833 

1,013 

7,525 

5,951 

10,30? 

1932 

' 17.367 

834 

7,813 

6,415 

9.554 


The immigration and emigration, including arrivals and departurss by 
sea and by rail across the border: — Immigration, 1930, 58,003 : 1931, 
53,460 ; 1932, 54,530. Emigration, 1930, 53,995; 1931, 50,099; 1932, 
53,984. 

Brisbane, the capital, with an area of 385 square mi’es, had in 1932 an 
estimated population of 334,000. The estimated population of the chief 
toevns at the same date was: Rockhampton, 30.000 ; Townsville, 31.000 ; 
Maryborough, 12,000 ; Gympie, 9,800 ; Ipswich, 26,239 ; Toowoomba, 
26,887; Charters Towers, 9,200; Bundaberg, 11,250; Cairns. It. OO ; 
Warwick, 7,500 ; Maekav, 9,400 ; .Scuthport, 6,500. 
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Eeligion. 

There is no State Church. Previous to 1861 valuable grants of laud had 
been made to the principal religious denominations, which they still retain. 
The following were the numbers in 1921 ; — Church of England, 309,786 ; 
Church of Rome, 172,662; Presbj’terian, 91,610; Methodist, 77,566 ; 
Lutheran, 17,891; Baptist, 14,735; other Christian sects, 44,132 : Hebrew, 
1,003 ; other non-Christians, 3,264 ; no religion, 3,826 ; unspecified, &c., 
19,397. 

Education. 

Primary secular education is free and compulsory. According to the 
marriage statistics, 99 '93 per cent, of persons married during 1932 were able 
to read and write. Tlie Public Expenditure on account of education, seien'’e 
and art for the year 1932 was 1,515,917'. During the year 1932 there 
were 1,723 State schools (including 13 high schools and 93 provisional 
schools, also 19 ‘Euial Sehools,’ 6 Intermediate, and 6 ‘Sjecial’ schools) in 
operation, with 4,064 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 117,990 
pupils. Second.ary education is provided for by 10 grammar schools, 6 for 
boys and 4 for girls, with, in 1931, 108 teachers and an average attendance 
of 1,998 pupils; 13 ‘High Schools’ with (1932) 101 teachers and 1,938 
scholars. There were besides (19321 201 private schools, with 1,202 teachers, 
and an average daily attendance of 24,926 pupils. The Government grants 
annually a considerable number of scholarships (3,245 in 1932-33), tenable 
for two years, to the various secocdaiy schools. There were 14 technical 
schools in 1932 with 10,853 enrolled students. The Queen-sland University 
(established in 1911) in Brisbane had, at the end of 1932, 14 profes.sors", 
28 full-time lecturers, and 17 other members of staff, with S26 students on 
the roll. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is a.lministered by Supreme Courts, Magi.strates’ Courts, and 
Courts of Petty Sessions. In these last Justices of the Peace sit, presided 
over in the more important centre.^ by Police magistrate.^. The Supreme 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and six puisne judges. The total number 
of persons convicted of seriou-s offences by the Superior Courts in 1931-32 was 
209, and the summary convictions at petty ses,sions in the s.mie year numbered 
22,081 (including case.= of bii! estreated). Including penal establish- 
ments, there were, at the end of 1932, 7 prisoms, with 364 m.ale and 9 
female prisoners. The total police force, including native troove’-a 
averages about 1,302 men. ‘ 

Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

Charitable institutir-r,- a d hosjdtals are maintained by public sub- 
scription, suiiplem-.nted by State endowment ; benevolent asylums, an 
institution for the blind, deaf, au-i dum'n, refuges aud homes are'a'so 
maintained by the Government rr receive State assistance. Old Ao'e 
and Invalid Pensions aie liyalle by the Commonwealth. The number 
of Old Age Pensioners in the St.ate at June 30, 1933, was 22.600 and of 
Invalid Pensioners, 10,261, The number of War Peii-ioners at the sitne 
date was 23,576 (iiicluain- dHj.-n iaats). Maternity allowance was paid to 
11,600 m.jthers during 19.3 2-33. '' 


Finance, 

The following table show, the net revenue and eziienditure of Quecn^- 
land during tivt- years en-biig June 30, 19J3 
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- 

j 1929-30 

1980-31 ; 

1931-32 , 

1932-33 

1933-34 ‘ 


‘1 

i ^ 

£ 

£ 

£ * 

£ 

Revenue 

15,997,870 

15,072,652. 

12,994,113' 

13,3^6,644 

13,202,935 

Expenditure . 

I 16,721,055 

15,914,696 

15,069,293, 

14,951,088; 

15,051,337 


* Budget estimatea. 

The gross income from or expenditure on account of Departments under 
the control of the Commonwealth is not included. 

The following were the chief sources from which revenue was received 
during 1932-33 ; — Net amount from Commonwealth, 1,096,235/. ; stamp 
duty, 869,8631. ; income tax, 1,743,333/.; licences, 125,986/.; totalisator 
and betting rax, 86,310/. ; land tax, 442,584/. ; from land — rent, pastoral 
occupations, 386.503/. ; other rents and sale of land, 807,105/. ; from 
railways, 5,851,207/. 

The chief items of expenditure during 1932-33 were as under : — Interest 
on public debt, 4,932,461/. ; public instruction, 1,330,770/. ; treasurer’s de- 
partment, 1,444,049/. ; public lands department, 217,327/. ; home department, 
1,291,496/. ; public works department, 139,461/. ; department of labour and 
industry, 169,800/. ; department of agriculture, 104,762/. ; railways, 4,242,223/. 
The total expenditure from loans, mostly on public works, was 2,188,022/., 
of which the principal items were railways, 55,406/. ; loans to local 
bodies, 327,000/. ; water supply, 24,521/. ; buildings, 238,239/. ; land 
resumption and settlement, 18,491/. : Agricultural Bank, 228,989/. ; State 
advances corporation workers’ dwellings, 207,999/. ; workers’ homes, 
31,736/. ; Prickly Pear Land Act, 50,000h ; forestry, 44,102/. ; relief of 
unemployment, 918,348/. ; aud State entei prises, 25,000/. 

The gross public debt of the State amounted, on June 30, 1933, to 
114,530,855/. 

Defence. 

For Defence, see under CmimiomweaUh of Australia, 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of the State, 19,120,139 acres (1932) have been alienated : 
in process of alienation, under deferred payment system, are 8,812,440, 
leaving 401,187,421 acres still the property of the Crown, or about 93’49 
per cent, of the total area. The receipts from the sale of land up to the end 
of 1932 amounted to 11,853,746/. 

A large proportion of the area is leased in squatting runs for pastoral 
purposes, amounting to 223,906,040 acres in 1932, besides 75,879,750 acres 
in grazing seleetion.s, and 9,321,080 acres under occupation licence. 
Perpetual Leases, 4,036,329 acres ; Prickly Pear Leases, 8,489,640. The 
live-stock in 1932 numbered 452,486 horses, 5,535,065 cattle, 21,312,865 
sheep, and 213,249 pigs. The total area under cultivation in 1932 was 
1,426,648 acres, and ot this 1,245,638 acres were under crops, and 181,010 
acres lying fallow, idle, etc., also 732,095 acres laid down with permanent 
artificial pasture In addition, 11,546 acres were cleared and prepared 
for ploughing. The wool production, expressed as greasv, was in 1928-29, 
138,988,930 lbs., valued at 9,943,500/. ; 1929-30, 161,087,873 lbs., valued 
at 7,779,202/. ; 1930-31, 182,061,407 I’os., valued at 7,479,689/. ; 1931-32, 
184,716,462 lbs., valued at 6,626,703/. 

_ A considerable area consists of nattiral fore.st, eucalyptus, pine and cedar 
being the timbers mostly in demand, although a considerable quantity of 
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more ornamental woods are utilised by cabinet makers. The amount of wood 
cut in the various saw mills in 1931-32 was (in superficial feet) pme, 
26,748,295 ; cedar, 132,487 ; hardwood, 18,627,850 ; other, mostly cabinet 
timber, 7,143,138 ; number of railway sleepers, ^2,441; total value, 
977 3591. This value is inclusive of planing work valued at 109,7o/t.; 
but’ not of 395,650 super feet of Oregon pine (value 7,5627.) sawn from 
imported flitches. The quantity actually cut for aU purposes is nearly 
double these quantities. The plywood industry is important ; 17,029, 99o 
so ft of plywood were produced, the value being set down at 115,5911. 
Torest reseWations total 5,249,829 acres (1932) ; areas for National Parks 
333,441 acres. 

The crops, &c., in two years were as follows 



Acres I 

Yield 


1931 

1932 1 

1931 

1932 


147,660 

9S,4S7 

3,7fc0,397 

1,653,853 bushels 


243;733 

200,049 

3,863,894 

2,493,902 „ 

Barley . . . • 

2,223 

1,364 

4,790 

3,733 

36,397 

20,352 

101,033 „ 

58,720 

Potatoes . • 

Sweet Potatoes 

10,374 

1,S74 

9,743 

1,791 

17,189 

6,802 

14,017 tons 

4,106 ,, 

Hay (all kinds) . 

59,601 

6}, 076 

91,2i5 

41,456 

35,301 gallons 


10,885 

7,205 

2,900,678 

1,860,883 bunches 

Pineapples ^ . 

Oranges i . . . 
Tokacco i . . . 

4,394 

•2.965 

382 

4,534 

2,824 

3,S17 

1,181,654 

304.061 

260,670 

1,175.870 dozens 

321,995 bushels 
2,303,861 lbs. cured iea/ 

Coffee (Bearing) • 
Arrowroot . 

Pniapkins 

17 

7S'.' 

13,143 

22,452 

691 

9,546 

29,005 

S,4'5 

8,276 

33,222 

15,244,644 

6,K7S tons of tubers 
18,053 tons 

6,270,116 lbs., uuginned 


233,004 

*205,046 

4,034,300 

3,346,370 cons of caiiea 

Sugar made . . . 

— 

— 

uSl 2.6 

514,027 tons 


son, 957 

392,762 


6,305 tons 




1 5,M9 tons 

1 


1 Bearing area only. 


In 1932, 1,5S6 acres of vines produced 5,293,980 lbs. of grapes ; 3,527 acres 
of apples produced 233,565 bushels; 132 acres of mangoes produced 23,035 
bushels; 114 acres of strawberries produced 111,667 quarts. 31,409 acres 
were irrigated. 

Total value of all crops, 1928, 12,709,0417. : 1929, 13.803,7927. ; 1930, 
12,782,1657.; 1931, 12,178,6037.; 1932, 11,305,7317. 

There are several coal mines in the State, the produce of which amounted 
to S41,711 tons in 1932, valued at 6S4,55ri7. Gold-fields were discovered 
in 1853 ; and from the commencement of gold mining to the end of 1932 the 
nrodnction amounted to 20,170,869 fine ounces, of the value of 85,680,3507. 
In 1932, 23,263 o^s. of gold were produced, valued at 9S,S157.; 2,301,782 ozs. 
of silver, valued at 182,7337.; copper, 3,136 tou.s, valued at 103,8587. ; total 
value of all minerals, 1,784.4997. 

To the end of 1932 the aggregate value of all mining amounted to 
154,603,2837. The gross value of Queensland production during 1931-32 
amounted to 47,319,9017., which includes agriculture, 12,190,7947. ; dairying, 
poultry and bee-keeping, 6,732,9467. ; pastoral, 12,039,3627. ; mining, 
1,341,1107. ; forestry, tisheiies and miscellaneous primary production, 
1.469,9647. ; manufacturmg, 13,545,7257. 

In :he western portion of the .State water is comparatively easily found 
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by sinking artesian bores. Tip to June 30, 1933, 4,779 bores were recorded 
as having been sunk. Total depth bored, 791 '61 miles. The continuous 
yield of water is estimated at 277,775,660 gallons per diem from 1,426 flowing 
bores and supplies are pumped from 1,917 others. 

Commerce and SMpping. 

The overseas commerce of Queensland is included in the Statemcn: jf the 
commerce of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The total value of the direct oversea imports and exports of Queensland in 
recent years is given in the following table : — 


Tears ' Imports 

Exports Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

1927- 28 , 11,760,214 

1928- 29! 11,594,348 

1929- 30' 11,540,083 

19,737,658 -1930-31 
. 20,142,224 ;i931-32 i 

•18,821,824 !l932-33ij 

£. 

6,244,969 

4,774,859 

4,650,000 

£ 

16,922,406 

16,106,067 

1.5,650,000 


In above table both imports and exports are valued jn Australian currency. 
I Preliminary figures. 


Statistics for inter-state trade has not been collected in detail since 
1909, except in 1931-32, when exports totalled 11,197,0007. and imports 
11,540,000/. 

In 1931-32 the net customs revenue amounted to 1,633,465/., excluding 
excise 1,013,042/. and miscellaneous receipts 8,138/., or about 34'21 per 
cent, of the total value of oversea imports. The chief exports overseas are 
meat (preserved or frozen), hides, skins, tallow, wool, butter, cheese, sugar, 
timber, lead, pearlshell and b6che-de-mer. 

The registered shipping in 1932 consisted of 120 sailing vessels of 6,359 
net tons (including river steamers), 52 steamers of 7,500 net tons and 
56 motor vessels of 8^98 net tons ; total, 228 vessels of 13,757 net tons. 

For Shipping, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs see under Oo'nimor-,''riaM}i 
of Australia. 

Banks. 

There are 10 banks established in Queensland with 472 Branches 
(excluding the Commonwealth Bank), of which the following are the statistics 
for the year 1932-33; — Treasury Bills, 2,146,538/.; deposits, 35,595,858/.; 
total liabilities, 36,188,919/. ; coin and bullion, 241,396/. ; advances, 
30,612,378/. ; landed property, 1,243,194/. ; total assets, 40,077,885/. 
The Commonwealth Bank had in Queensland at June 30, 1933, as.sets to 
the amount of 8,433,643/., and liabilities, 10,727,825/. The Savings Bank 
Branch had at Jime 30, 1933, assets to the amount of 24,310,734/., and 
liabilities, 23,456,792/. ; depositors’ balances. 23,453,017/. ; number of 
operative accounts, 397,038 ; average per inhabitant, 24^ 13s. Sd. 

Thprsdat Isi,.\xd (^longitude 142°, latitude 11°), with an area of 900 
acres, is the smallest of the Prince of Wales group of Islands. It is situated 
in Torres Straits, about 30 miles to the north-west of Cape York, on the 
northernmost point of the Queensland coast, and is some 1,430 miles by sea 
from Brisbane, the capital city. The island was constituted a municipality 
in 1912, and is part of the .State of Queensland. The town of Port Kennedy 
is situated on the south side of the island, and is the centre of local govern- 
.ment and the residential area for Commonwealth and State officials. 

Thursday Island is the headquarters of the pearl-shell, beohe-d?.m.?r and 
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other §sheries of the Torres Straits, and is in regular and frequent communica,- 
tion by steamer with the other Australian States. The picturesque Albany 
Passage is passed through on the way from Cooktown to Thursday Island. 

The climate during the south-east monsoon period from March to October 
is ideal ; but dm-ing the north-east monsoon period from Noyemher to March 
it is rather humid. 

The population is a mixed one and numbers under 2,000. 


Books of Reference. 

A. B. C. of Queensland Statistics. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. Brisbane. 
Statistical Register of Queensland. By G. Porter, Registrar-General. Annual. 
Brisbane. 

Reports from the Registrar-General on Agricultural and Pastoral Statistics. By 
G. Porter, Registrar-General, Annual. Brisbane. 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture, Commissioner for Railways, Dei>artinent 
of Mines, of Geolotricai Survey, Department of Public Lands, Department of Public 
Instruction, &c. Annual. Brisbane. 

BernaysiC. A.), Queenslani Politics during Sixty Tears (1S59-1919). Brisbane, 1919. 
Our Seventh Political Decade. Jir.sbane. 1932. 

Brady (E. G.), Tlie Land of the Sun. London, 1924. 

Jack{B., L ), Xorthmost Australia. London, 19*21 

Mathew (J ), Two Representative Tribes of Queensland. London, 1914. 

Roth (J. W. E.),EthnologicaIStudies among North-WestCentral Aborigines. Brisbane. 
See also nndQX Avs^tralla. 

Many works relating to Queensland can be obtained from the Agent- 
General in Loudon. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

South Australia was formed into a British Province by Letters Patent 
of February. 1836, and a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished in 18.ol. The present Constitution bears date October 24, 1856. 
It vests the legislative power in a Parliament elected by the people. 
The Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of As.semhly. 
The former is composed of twenty members. Every three years half the 
members retire, and their places are supplied by new members elected from 
each of the five districts into which the State is divided for this purpose. 
The executive has no power to dissolve this body. A Government Bill to 
establish a five-year Parlumeut was passed m October, 1933 The operation 
of the Bill is limited tdl Febiuary, 1938, the object being to permit the 
electors to express an opinion on the question after an experimental pieriod. 
The qualifications of an elector to the Legislative Council are, to be 
twenty-one years of age, a natural born or natuialised subject of His 
Majesty, and have been on the electoral roll six mouths, besides haviuo 
a freehold of 507 value, or a lensebohl of 207 . annual value, or occupviiicr a 
dwelling-house the rent of which is not l-as than 177. per annum', or a 
registered proprietor of a Crown lease with improvements to the value of at 
least 502., the property of the elector ; head teacher of a college or school re- 
siding on premise.s ; postmaster or pK>3tmistre.ss residing iiT the building ; 
railway stationmaster resident on premises ; member of police force in chart^e 
ofastation; officiating minister of religion. By the Constitution Amend- 
ment Act, 1894, the franchise was extended to women, who voted for the 
first time at the General Election of April 25, 1896. There-.were 133,258 
registered electors in 1932. The qnalihcation for a member of Council is 
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merely that lie be thirty years of age, a natural born or naturalised subject, 
and a resident in the State for three years. Each member of the Council 
and also of the House of Assembly receives 400h per annum and a free pass 
over Government railways. At present the salary is reduced by 10 per cent. 

The House of Assembly cousists of 46 members elected for 3 years, 
representing 19 electoral districts. The qualifications for an elector are 
that of having been on the electoral roll for 6 months, and of having 
arrived at 21 years of age ; and the qualifications for a member are the 
same. There were S34,9io registered electors in 1932. Judges and 
ministers of religion are ineligible for election as members. The election 
of members of both houses takes place by ballot. 

The Hou-e of Assembly, elected on April 8, 1931, consists of the follow- 
ing parties! Liberal- Country League, 29; Australian Labour, 6; Parlia- 
mentary Labour, 4 ; Lang Labour, 3 ; Single Tax, 2 ; Independent, 2. 

The executive is vested in a Governor appointed by the Crown and an 
Executive Council, consistiugof 6 responsible Ministers and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Governor of South Ai'strn.’ta.— Major-General IVinston Dugav, O.M.6. 
C.B., D.S.O., appointed March 26, 1934. (.Salary, 5,000L per annum.) 

The departments of the Public Service are controlled by the following 
Ministers (appointed April 18, 1933) : — 

Premier, Treasurer, and Minister of — Hon. R. L. Butter, 

M.P. 

Chief Seeretary, Minister for Mines n-id Afor.d itiu.i. — Hon, G. Bitckie, 

M.L.C. 

AUorneii-Otncral a'lid Minister for E't oeotion, IndHstry Ci.t! Employment. 
—Hon. S. W. JcW'ies, M.P. 

Minisf r for Lards, Eeiwlri'ilioa and Irrincittor. — Hon. M. McIntosh, 
M.P. 

Minister fur Works, Railwin/s and Mar ire.— Hon. H. S, Hitdd, 
M.C., M.P. 

Minister fur AnricaUn rc and. Local Gorcrnhx.-.i’. —lla'a. P. Blcsing, 
M.L.C. 

__ _^The protiaion for the payment of Ministers was increased from 5,000L to 
7,7501. to date from December 1, 1921, but at present is reduced by 20 per 
cent. They are jointly and individually responsible to the Legislature for 
all their official acts, as in the United Kingdom. 

Agent-General for South Australia in Lor-don. — Hdn. Lic.nel L. Hill 
(appointed February 9, 1933). 


Area. 

The total area of South Australia is 380,010 square miles. The 
settled part of the State is divided into counties, hundreds, municipalities, 
and district councils, the last being the most general, as they cover 
most of the settled districts. There are 48 counties proclaimed, covering 
54,195, too acres. This area covers the settled portion of the State, 44,979,922 
acres being in occupation. Outside this area there are three extensive 
pastoral districts — the western, northern, and north-eastern, covering 
189,049,600 acres, 84,431,690 being under pastoral leases, with a popula- 
tion of less than 5,000. There are 33 mnnicioalities and 137 district 
councils. 
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Population. 

Population {exclusive of aboriginals) at six consecutive censuses was : — 


Date 
of Census 
Enumeration 


Population 


1 

On previous Census 

Males 

Females ! 

Total 

1 

Numerical 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent. 

1S7G . 

109,841 

102,680 

212,528 


27,103 

14'6 

1S91 . 

162,241 

153,292 

315,533 


39,119 

14*2 

1901 . 

180,485 

177,861 

358,346 


42,813 

13*6 

1911 . 

207,358 

201,200 

408,558 


50,212 

14-0 

i9*21 . 

248,267 

246,893 

495,160 


86,602 

Q1 *9 

1033 . 

290,937 

289,912 

580,849 

i 

) 

85,689 

17*31 


Population of the city of Adelaide and suburbs, 1932, 321,000. 

The number of full-blooded aboriginals in the State has been estimated al 
1,988. Living in a wild state beyond the reach of civilization there are 
many more. 

The following are the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years : — 


Y-^ar 

' Births 

Marriages 

i Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1928 

11,408 

4,146 

5,147 

6,261 

1929 

10,665 

3,719 

5,039 

5,626 

1930 

9,984 

3,312 

4,851 

5,133 

1931 

9,079 

3,069 

4,888 

4,191 

1932 

8,521 

3,636 

4,957 

3,664 


Birth-rate, 14'34, death-rate, SAO, marriage-iate, 6'20 per 1,000 of 
population in 1932. Infantile mortality, 36’62 per 1,000 births. 

Of the total number of births in 1932, 283 were illegitimate. 

Eeligion. 

The aggregate number of churches and chapels in the State in 1931 was 
1,878. At the census of 1921 the numbers belonging to the leading denomina- 
tions were as follows:— Church of England, 165,968 ; Roman CathSic, 67, 030; 
Methodists, 122,634 ; Lutherans, 24.606 ; Baptists, 23,033 ; Presbyterians, 
24,659; Congregationalists. 15,289; Church of Christ. 15,039 ; Salvation 
Army, 4,591 ; other Christians, 15,593; Jews, 743 ; Mohammedans, 274 ; 
Confncians, &c., 2/3 ; other non-Christian, 3,437 : not stated, 11,991. No 
aid from the State is given for religions purposes. 

Education. 

Education is secular, free and compulsory. In 1932 there were 1,087 
schools, 30 being high schools and 24 higher primary schools ; the number 
of children under instruction was 93,863. There is a training colle<re for 
teachers. The University of Adelaide was incorporated in 1874. Thifre are 
severaMenominational secondary schools. There were 183 private schools, 
with lo,88/ pupils, in 1932. There is a school of mines and industries in 
Adelaide, and technical schools in large country centres, 1 School of Arts 
and Crafts, Apprentice Classes, Agricultural Colleges, domestic art and 
woodwork centres, and free kindergarten schools. State expenditure on 
education in 1931-32, 890,0587. 
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Justice and Crime. 

There is one supreme court, a court of vice-admiralty, and over 100 local 
courts and police magistrates* courts. There are circuit courts held at 
several places. Bankruptcy jurisdiction is vested in the Commonwealth 
Court of Insolvency with Courts at Adelaide and seven country centres. For 
the twelve months ending December 31, 1932, there were 153 sequestra- 
tions, 217 deeds of assignment and 284 schemes under the Bankruptcy 
Act, There were 274 convictions for felonies and misdemeanour.s in the 
Higher Courts and 14,654 in the Magistrates’ Courts, in 1931. The total 
number of persons in gaols at the end of 1931 was 369. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in South Australia at June 30, 
1932, was: Old Age, 17,060 ; Invalid, 4,837 ; War, 15,801; a total annual 
liability of 1,355,1467. 

For Defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

' Exfienditnre ' 

Years ended : 
June 30 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 


£ 

£ i 


£ 

1 ^ 

102^ 

10,840,014 

11,771,77-2 

lo:vj . 

10,481.077 

1 11,543,330 

1030 

9,847,201 

il,4T3,0-j3 

11/33 . . ■ 

10.1t0,712 

11,169,010 

1031 

1(1, 72-:, 811 

, 12,o50,Ct8 

1034 1 

10,U'0,740 

! 11,033.72b 


1 E'tlnjtiteC. 

The public debt of the State amounted, on June 30, 1933, to 105,085,873?., 
representing 1787. 2s. 3(7. per head of the population. More than half of 
the public debt has been spent on railways, waterworks, and irrigation. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of South Australia (243,244,800 acres), 16,305,889 
acres were alienated and in process of alienation under systems of deferred 
jrayments on December 31, 1931. Altogether about 100,000,600 acres are 
unoccupied. The freehold and leasehold land in South Australia amounts to 
130,000,000 acres, of which 8,000,000 acres are under cultivation each year. 

Value of production, 1931-32 : — Cropis, 13,907,4887. ; mannlaetures, 
6,570,939?.; pastoral. 2,725,762?. ; minerals, 559,069?. ; dairying, 1,670,144?. : 
fisheries and game, poultry, forestry, etc., 1,639,905?. Grand total, 
26,973,307?., equal to 46?. pier head of propulation. The average for the 
pirevious five years : total, 34,666,6397. Per head, 60?. 

The chief olops in two years were : — 


- 


Aci es 

^^uiantities 

119dl-3o) 

Acres 

(19S2-S3) 

Quantities 

(1932-33) 

Wheat . 


4,071,370 

48,093,102 hushels 

4,0n6,7S2 

42,429,014 bushela 

Barle;. . 


242,330 

4,572 941 „ 

314, 2S6 

GOTO, 101 „ 

Oats . . 


206 470 

2,337,844 „ 

174,244 

1,788,712 „ 

flay . 


527,014 

630,867 tons 

450.512 

547, COO tons 

Vines 


52.408 

10.680,000 gallons* 

52 479 

12,000,000 gallons l 


1 Ut Wiue 
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F.rcad'St’dffs exported 1932-33 beyond the Commonweaith, 5,571,8041., 
pastoral and dairying products, 3,299,0861., wine and fruits, 1,446,5537., and 
mining proihrcts, 1,889 3o'27. 

Fruit culture is e.xtensivtly carried on, and annually about 328,000 cwt. 
of dried fruit, 2,188,000 ca^e^ oi i;esli fruit, and 12,000,000 gallons of wineare 
produced, large quantities of which are exported to oversea countries, chiefly 
to the United RingJurii. Other nrcduc.ts, in addition to all kinds of root 
crops and vegetabies, are tobacco, enralyphis oil, gnms and chicory. The 
live stock in Dec., 1932, consisted of 190,222 horses, 312,932 cattle, 
7,713,236 sheep, and 113,831 pigs. An area of over 150,000 square miles 
is held under pastoral leases. In 1932-3-3, 75,500,000 lb. of wool were 
produced. 

The value of minerals produced in 1932 was 851,8987. Over 33,000,0007. 
of eopircr has been produced .dnee the foundation of the State, the grand 
total for all minerals being 50.509,9297. The principal minerals produced 
are iron, gypsum, salt, pho-.phate roik and coi)per. 

In 1932 there were 1,662 factories in the State, employing 23,830 hands. 
Wages and salaries amounted to 4,071,1177. Gross value of output, 
19,292,3707. ; maehineiy, laud and buiidiugs, &c., valued at 17,656,9017. 


Commerce and Shipping. 

The Coratcerce of South Australia, exclusive of Inter-State trade, is com- 
lOiissd in the statement of the Commerce of Australia given under the head- 
ing of the Commonwealth. 

Oversea imports ami exports (year ending .Tune 30' ; — 


Y ears j 

’’•tfiorrs 

Cvroit-s i 

Years | 

iTiipcrta 

Exports 

1927-2S 

£ 1 
12,fin.5'9 

iS 0.)0,143 

1930-31 1 

A j 

3,&]f),r>50 

£ 

10,061,535 

1928-29 

11,305,795 

14.811. 913 

1931-32 

2 821,538 

12.247,406 

1929-30 

9.367.3.57 

15.009.496 

1932-33 

3,7oo.i05 

12,814,984 


The cuief e.x^oit- oi the State are wool, wheat, ■wheat-flour, bailey, iron 
ore, concentrates and other mineraLs, meats, butter, eggs, honey, wine, fruits 
(fresh and dried), skins and hides, tallow, leather, manures and .sandalwood. 

In 1931-32, 999 ves-sels of 4,139,455 tons entered. Nationality — 
British, 3,451,697 tons ; Foreign, 687,758 tons. 

The State possesses about 46,500 miles of roads. There were (1932) 
-3,756 miles of railway in the State, including the Transcontinental Bail way 
which has been built from Fort Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie 
in \V estern Australia, and whii h, in connection 'with various State lines, com- 
pletes a tliroiigh rail connection b, -tween Brisbane, on the east coast, and 
Fremantle on the west coast. Of the Transcontinental line, which is of 
4it. 8Mn. gauge, 600 miles are within the borders of South Australia. 

There are several good harb.mrs, and the river Murray" is navigable for 250 
miles within the State. In the city and suburbs are i56 miles of electric 
tramways. 

Banks. 

There are 8 banking associations in addition to the Commonwealth 
and State Government Banks. In June qttarter, 1933, their average deposits 
were 24,785,2717, and average advances 21,099,1707. 
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TKe State Savings Bank is managed by a board of trustees appointed by 
the Government, and has 42 branches and 369 agencies. On June 30, 1933, 
there were 518,187 accounts open, with a total balance of 20,311,266^. The 
Commonwealth Savings Bank (not included above) had 40,825 accounts open 
and 2,204,022^. deposits at the end of June, 1933. Penny Savings Banks, 
agencies at schools, 1,179 ; depositors, 70,862 ; deposits, 104,589/. 

Books of Eeference. 

Annual Pocket Tear Book. (Government Statist ) 

Annual Statistical Register. (Government Statist.) 

Blaeket (John), History of South Australia. 2nd edition. Adelaide, 1911. 

Blackmore (E. G.), The Law of the Constitution of South Australia. Adelaide, 1894. 

(jordon(D. J.j, Ihe Central State. South Australia: Its History, Progress, and 
Resources. Adelaide, 1903 

Pj'tCi (A. Grenfell), M.A.. F.R.G.S. The Foundation and Settlement of South 
Australia, 1S59— J5. Adelaide, 1924. — Founders and Pioneers of South Australia. Adelaide, 
1029. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

In 1791 Vancouver, in the Piscoreri/, took formal possession of tiie 
country about King George Sound. In 1826 the Government of New South 
Wales sent 20 convicts and a detachment of soldiers to King George Sound 
and formed a settlement then called Fiedericks Town. In 1827 Captain James 
(afterwards Sir James) Stilling surveyed the coast from King George Sound 
to the Swan River, and in -\!ay, 1829, Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Fremantle, took possession of the tenitory. In June, 1829, Captain Stirling 
founded the Swan River Settlement, now the Commonwealth State of 
Western Australia, and the towns of Perth and Fremantle, and was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Large grants of land were made to the early settlers, and agricultural and 
pastoral occuiiations were luirsued by a small population with varying 
suece.-is, until, in 1850, the State was in a languishing condition, and the 
inhabitants’ petition that it might be made a penal settlement was acceded 
to. Between 1850 and 1868, when transportation ceased, 9,718 convicts 
were sent out. The Impei-ial convict establishment was transferred to the 
Colonial Government on hlarch 31, 1886. 

In 1870 partially representative government was instituted, and in 1890 
the admiuistiation wa.s vested in the Governor, a Legislative Council, 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council was, in the first 
instance, nominated by the Governor, but it was provided that in the 
event of the population of the Colony reaching 60,000, it should bo 
elective. In 1893 this limit of popuilation being reached, as set forth in 
a proclamation dated July 18, ot that year, the Colonial Parliament passed 
an Act (57 Viet. No. 14) amending the constitution 

By the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1S99, further amended by 
the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1911, it is providied that the Legis- 
lative Council shall consist of 30 members representing 10 electoral provinces 
and holding their seats for six years. Jlembers must be 30 years of age, 
lesident in the State for two years, and either be natural-born British 
subjects or naturalized for 5 years and resident in tire State for 5 years. 
Every elector must have resided in the State for 6 months, and mn.st 
possess within the province freehold estate of the clear value of £50, or be 
a householder occupying a dwelling-house of the clear annual value of £17, 
or holder of a lease of the value of £17 per annum, or the holder of a lease oi 
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licence from the Crown of the annual rental of £10, or have his name on the 
electoral list of a Municipality or Roads Board in respect of property in th e 
province of the annual rateable value of £17. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of 50 members, each representing one electorate, and elected for 3 
years. Members must be 21 years of age, be either natural-bom subjects of 
the Crown and have resided in Western Australia for twelve months, or 
naturalized for 5 years and have resided therein for 2 years. Electors must 
be 21 years of age, natural-bom or naturalized subjects of the Crown, and 
must have resided in the State for 6 months, and must be resident in the 
district for at least one month when making their claims. Members of and 
electors for both Houses may be of either sex. Enrolment for the Legislative 
Assembly is compulsory. No person can be registered as a voter in more 
than one district or more than once in each Province for which he holds a 
sufficient qualification. Members of the Legislature are paid 600Z. a year, 
and travel free on all Government railways. The entire management and 
control of the unalienated lands of the Crown in Western Australia is vested 
in the Legislature of the State. 

There is a movement for West Australian secession from the Common- 
wealth, and under the provisions of the Secession Referendum Act, 1932, a 
Referendum was taken on April 8, 1933, which resulted in a majority of 
67,947 votes being cast in favour of Seces.sion out of a total of 217,280 votes 
recorded. 

State of political parties (1933): — Legislative Assembly: Labour Party, 
30 ; Nationalist Party, 8 ; Country Party, 11 ; Independent, 1. 

Oovernnr . — Position vacant (June, 1931). 

Lieuteaant-Govei'nor. — His Excellency Hon. Sir James Mitchell, E. C.M.G. 
(July, 1933). 

The salary provided for the Governor is 4,OOOZ, per annum. He is assisted 
in his functions by a cabinet of responsible ministers, as follows : — 

Premier, Treasurer and Minlst' r fur Forests. — Hon. Phillip Collier, 

M.L.A. 

Minister for P'lblic ll'orles, Labour and IVater Supplies. — Hon. Alexander 
McCollum, M.L.A. 

Minister for Justice, Eailwuiis itnd Education. — Hon. John Collins 
milcocl:, M.L.A. 

Chif Secretanj. — Hon. John Michael Crete, M.L.C. 

Minister for Mines and Health. — Hon. Selby Walter Mvnsie, M L.A. 

Minister for Lands and Irnvii'j ration. — flou. Michael Francis Tro>i, 

M.L.A. 

Minister for Agriculture, Police and the Hoith-Wed, — Hon, Harold 
Millingtcra, 11. L.A. 

Minister for Employ ment. Child Welfare, and Industrial Decelopwent . — 
Hon. James Joseph Kenivotj, M.L.A. 

Honorary Minister. — Hon. William Henry Kitson, M.L.C. 


Agent-Cnieral in London. — Hon. Sir Hal Patesliall Colebatch, K.B., 
C.M.G. Offices. — Savoy House, Strand. 

Area and Population. 

Western Australia inc-ludes all that piortion cf the continent situated to 
the westward of 129° E. longitude, together with the adjacent islands. 
The total estimated area of the State is 975,920 English square miles, or, 
624,538,800 acres. It is divided into 33 magisterial districts. ' ’ 
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The enumerated population in the Tarious census years was as follows : — 


Tears 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1881 1 

17.062 

12,646 

29,708 


1891 

29,807 

19,975 

49,782 


1901 

112,875 

71,249 

184,124 


1911 

161,565 

1 120,549 

282,114 


1921 

177,278 

155,454 

332,732 


19331 

232,895 

204.620 

437.515 



r Preliminary count- 

There were enumerated, in 1921, 1,956 half-caste aborigines. The 
estimated full-blood aboriginal population in the State on June 30, 19-32, 
was 23,000. 

Of the total population in 1921, 248,866 were returned as bom in 
Australia, of whom 142,947 were recorded as natives of Western Australia. 
The number of married persons was 121,635 (61,899 males and 59,736 
females); widowers, 4,523 ; widows, 8,526; divorced, 316 males and 294 
females ; unmarried, 108,792 males and 85,843 females. The conjugal con- 
dition of the remaining 2,798 persons was not stated. The number of males 
under 21 was 72,346, and of females 70,455. The population at the census 
of June 30, 1933 (preliminary count', gives: males, 232,595 ; females, 
204,620 ; total, 437,515. 

Perth, the capital, had an estimated population on December 81, 1932, 
within the 10-mile radius area of the Metropolitan district, of 214,500. 
This, however, includes the chief port of the State, Fremantle, with its 
suburbs, the population of which, 1932, was estimated at 34,5-33. The 
other principal municipalities, with population in 1932, are Claremont, 
6,286 ; Cottesloe, 5,326 ; Boulder, 6,156; Kalgoorlie. 6,920 ; Midland Junc- 
tion, 5,415; Subiaco, 16,844 ; Bunbury, 4,943; Xarrogin, 3,124; Northam, 
4,760; Geraldton, 4,485 ; Albany, 3,828; Collie, 3,366. 

The movement of population lor the State in 5 years is given as follows: — 


Years 

i Marriages 

' Births 

Deaths 

■ Immigrants ! 

Emigrants 

1928 

3,309 

, 8.704 

3,640 

36,039 1 

32,847 

27.522 

1929 

3,367 

9,051 

3,930 

27,078 

1930 

3,205 

9,200 

3,774 

22,457 ' 

24,040 

1931 

2,741 

. 8,549 

3.681 

14,192 i 

18,057 

1932 

. 2,904 

! 7,965 

3,715 

15,446 : 

13,113 

Illegitimate births : 
1932, S:J3. 

—1928, 334 : 

1929, 

368 ; 1930, 374 ; 

1931, 368 


Religion. 

The religious division of the population was as follows at the census of 
1921 : — Church of England, 153,229; Methodists, 39,108 ; Presbyterians, 
28,377 ; Congregationalists, 6,557 ; Baptists, 5,541 ; other Protestants, 
14,618; Roman Catholics, 64,488 ; Catholics (undefined), 2,048; other 
Christians, 2,930; Jews, 1,919; Mohammedans, 826; Buddhists, 1,177; 
other non-Christians, 654 ; indefinite, 1,478 ; no religion, 1,774 ; not 
stated, 8,008. 
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Education. 

Of the total white population of 15 years and upwards in 1921, 3 ’97 
per cent, were steisd to be unable to read. Primary education is compulsory. 

There were in the State in the 2 years ending June 31, 1932, 889 
public schools, with 57,479 pupils; 1932, 900 schools, with 57,993 pupils. 
Private schools, 1932, 128 with 11,367 pupils ; 1932, 134 with 11,324 pupils. 

Education is free throughout from the kindergarten to the University 
and comprises ample provision also for secondary education, technical 
schools, continuation classes, scholarships, etc. During the financial year 
ended June 30, 1933, the total sum spent on education and schools, from 
consolidated revenue, exclusive of a giant of 24,8807. to the University of 
Western Australia, was 568,5457. 


Justice and Crime. 

The following table gives the number of apprehensions and convictions 
for five years : — 


- 

; 1 

■ 1928 

1 

1929 

1930 

1931 i 

1 

1932 

Apprehended or summoned . . ! 

Snmmary convictions 

Convictions in superior conrts 

15,490 

14,197 

d4 

! 

16,972 

IdjOcto 

83 

15,734 

14 358 
112 ; 

1 

U,086 1 
13,441 1 
86 1 

14.707 

13,215 

75 


The total number of persons committed to prison in the )'ear ended 
June 30, 1933, was 1,582; the number of commitments totalled 2,598 — 
viz.: adult males, 2,428, adult females, 170. 

All the above figures are exclusive of aboriginal crime, 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

There are two charitable institutions, one situated at Claremont, and 
one at Fremantle, both supported by public funds, with 652 inmates on 
June SO, 1933. Twenty-five Government hospitals, a Government 
sanatorium for consumptive patients, 4 h.sspitals for the insane, and 2 depots 
for diseased natives at Port Hediand and Derby, are maintained by public 
funds, whilst 3 public and 64 other assisted hospitals exist, in addition to 
numerous private hospitals situated in Perth and other centres of popu- 
lation. Ten Frote.stant and 5 Koman Catholic orphanage industrial and 
farm schools are supported partly by private subscriptions and partly out 
of public money. There are 11 native and half-caste institutions, including 
3 Government native settlements. There i.s also a Government receiving 
dep&t for all State children who .aie atterv.ards .sent to the various Insti- 
tutions. During the year ciidtd Jane 30, 1933, a total of 2,036 adults and 
3,944 children, total, 5,950 persons, in the State received monetaiy assistance 
from the public funds for widows and others. 

Old Age and Invalidity Peii.sions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in We.stern Australia at June 30, 
1933, was: Old Age, 11,097 ; Invalid, -3,82, ; Mar Pensioners and 
dependents, 25,475. 

Finance. 

1 he revenue and expenditure of \V estern Australia in six years, ended 
June 30, are given as follows : — 
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Years ended 
June 30 

1 Revenue 

i 

' Expenditure 

i ! Years ended 1 
[1 June 30 ; 

1 • 

Revenue i 

j 

j Expenditure 


> & 

1 £ 



£ 

1929 

9,947,950 

1 10,223,919 

1 lOS-2 . . 1 

s,0-:5,si*; ' 

9,593 21-2 

1930 

; 9,750,515 

1 10,268.518 

' 1933 . 

S, 332, 153 ' 

0,196,234 

1931 

' S,^iSu,756 

, 10,107,295 j 

i 1934 1 
; 1 

S,54l,4u2 i 

9,287,867 




Approximately two-fifths of the public income is derived from railways and 
tramways (3,203,0181. for the year ended June 30, 1933), and the rest 
mainly from va-ious forms of taxation (1,128,5151.), lands, timber, and 
mining (279,1501.), business and traJiug concerns (1,323,9711.), from 
Commonwealth Fumls (973,4331.) and fionx other sources (1,419,0661.). 
Western Australi.t had a net public debt of 82,168,1491. on June 30, 
1933, the annual charge for wh-ch was 3.504.3901. The amount of accrued 
sinking fund on June 30, 1933, was 1,356,5491. 

For Defence, see under Commomcealth of Australia, 

Production and Indnstry. 

Up to June 30, 1933, of the entire acreage of the State, 15,963,204 
acres had been alienated ; on that date 19,583,633 acres were iu process oi 
alienation ; the area alienated and in process of alienation thus amounting to 
35,546,902 acres. At the same date there were in force leases comprising an 
area of 198,325,300 acres, of which 196,042,113 acres were pastoral, and 
1,222,102 acres were timber, while 55,372 acres were under mining leases, 
and 31.370 acres were Miners’ Homc.^tead leases. 

The chief crops for two recent years were as follows 


Crops 

1931-32 

1932-33 1 


j 1932-33 


Acres 

Acres 

i Busl-.els 

! Bushels 

VTheat 


3,380,352 

1 41.521,245 

1 41,7“l,St'6 

Oats . 

. 2u7,^94 

2S5.Sxn 

3,'j»t’}636 

! 3,603,447 

Barley 

14,533 

13,772 

164,580 

1 135,243 

Hay . 



Tons 

Tons 

381,447 

417,435 

45 1 351 

1 485.30$ 

P'-tatoes . 

4.S92 

4,971 

2.. 253 

, 22,309 

Orchards . 

19,530 

20,125 1 

— 


Vines 



. GrapCA T« ls 

Gra^ es Tona 

5,139 

5,^11 1 

13,756 

: 13,477 


The estimated acreages sown with wheat, oats and barley for the sea.soii 
1932—33, for gram, hay and green food, are respectively 3,5 47,216, 563,237, 
and 17,844 acres. 

The total forest area is 4,804,000 acres : the greater proportion of the 
State is carrying trees of some de-.cription ptoviding timber for development ; 
the number of superficial feet cut was (1931-32) 57,690,364. 

The live-.stoek at ti e end of 19.32 consisted o! 157,443 horses ; 857,473 
cattle; 10,417,031 sheep; 117,529 pig- ; 18, 123 goats ; 2,718 camels ; and 
8,172 mules and donkeys. 

The^wooJ^clip in 1932 was 75,147,012 Ih. ; the exports (expressed as greasy 
wool), 76,277,660 ib., valued at 2.653,592'. 

Gold was fiist obtained in Western Australia iu 1886. The .semsaiional 
gold finds at Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie in 1892 and 1893 gav.e an impetus to 
Western Austi.ilian gold mining, which, in a lew years’ time, placed this 
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State at the head of all the Australian Colonies as records gold output. 
The aggregate output to the end of 1932 was 39,421,098 fine oz., valued 
in AuSaHan currency at 172,791,4681. There were in the^ State, in 1932, 
542 gold-mining leases; men employed in the mines, 7,744, viz., 3,737 
above and 4,007 underground ; output of gold, 605,561 fine oz., value 
4,40.3.6421. 

The total value of the mineral output of the State in 1931 was 
3,353.9231., and in 1932, 4,721,6201. Principal minerals in 1932, other 
than gold, were coal, 415,719 tons, value 270,6301. ; arsenic, 1,477 tons, 
value 26,1611. ; silver, 58,285 ozs., value 5,6041. 

There were, on June 30, 1932, a total of 1,490 industrial establishments 
in the State, employing either machinery or at least four hands. The average 
number of persons employed by them over the year was 13,392, as against 
14,619 in 1931. The gross output of these establishments for the year ended 
June 30, 1932, was computed at 11,187.5711. The total estimated value of 
Western Australian production during 1931—32 was 25,013,5471., distributed 
as follows: agricultural, 10,492,7011. ; pastoral, 4,011,5311. ; dairy, poiiltry, 
and bee-farming, 1,655,2621. ; forestry and fisheries, 792,8431. ; mining, 
3,455,4461. ; manufacturing, 4,605,7641. 

Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of Western Australia, exclusive of inter-State 
trade, is comprised in the statement of the commerce of Australia given 
under the heading of the Commonwealth. 

The total value of the imports and exports, including inter-State trade, 
in 5 years is as follows : — 



June 

: 192S-29 ' 1929- SO ! 

1930-31 

1931-32 

193-2- S3 



; \ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 



Imports . . ‘20,053.77218,781,65610.879,354 10,655,821 12,186,760 

Exports . . 17,185,95417,769,529 17,026,654 16,296,086 15,537.412 


The most important of the exports for 1932-33 were wheat (4,661,2761.) 
and flour (554,5191.1, wool (2,553,5921.), gold specie (46,2721.), gold, 
uncoined (4,694,0971. ), timber (262,6171.), pearl shell ^147,0251.), pearls 
(3,2271.), hides and slrins (2.?9,92S1.), meats, (145,4121.), fresh fruit, 
(.332.2731.). 

There were on the West Australian register on December 31, 1932, 65 
steamers of 6,509 tons, and 312 sailing vessels of 8,980 tons; total, 377 
vessels of 15,489 tons. Tonnage inwards and outwards, 1931-32, from 
and to ports outside the State, 7,085,682. 

Fi>r the year ending June 30, 1933, the State had 4,338 miles of State 
Government railway; 277 miles of privately owned line and 450 miles of 
Commonwealth line, the latter being the western portion of the Trans- 
Australian line ( Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta), which links the State Railway 
System to those of the other States of the Commonwealth. 

Money and Credit. 

A branch mint was opened at Perth in 1899. The issues of Imperial coin 
to the end of June, 1933, were: gold, 106,751,5351.; silver, 15,6001.; bronze, 
2 , 0001 . 

There are seven hanks in Western Australia besides the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia and Savings Bank. The State Savings Bank was taken 
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over by t'ne Commonwealth Bank on November 1, 1931. The total paid-up 
capital of the cheque paying banks in the quarter ended June 30, 1933, was 
36,647,350i. ; and within the State deposits were 15,538,9012. ; total 
averaae liabilities, 17,122,3692. ; total assets, 26,6 85,63 02. 

Branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank were opened in this State 
at the beginning of 1913. On June 30, 1933, 10,064,4632. stood to the credit 
of 194,326 depositors. 

Books of Beference. 

Statistical Register. 

Census of Australia. 

Geological Survey. Bulletins. Perth. 

Quarterly Statistical Abstract. 

Botti/e (J. S.), Western Australia: A History from its Discovery to the Inauguration 
of the Commonwealth. London, 1924. 

Bfnnett (S ), Official Pocket Year Book of Western Australia. Annual. 

Colehaich (Sir H. P.), A Story of One Hundred Years: Western Australia, lS’29-1929. 
Perth, 1929. 

Taunton (H.), Australind. London, 1903. 

See also under 


TASMANIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Abel Jans Tasman discovered Yan Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) on 
November 24, 1642. The island became a British .settlement in 1803 as a 
dependency ot New South Wales ; in 1825 its connection with New South 
'Walei was terminated ; in 1851 a partially elective Legislative Council was 
established, and in 1856 responsible government came into operation. On 
January 1, 1901, Tasmania was federated with the other Australian States 
into the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The Council has 18 members, elected on a property qualification of 102. 
freehold or 802. a year leasehold. Certain professional men and all 
‘ returned soldiers ’ are also electors. Members sit for 6 years, and retire in 
rotation. There is no power to dissolve the Council. The House of Assembly 
has 30 members, elected for 3 years by adults with six months’ residence in 
the State. Members of both Houses are paid according to the district repre- 
sented. The amounts vary from 3702. (Buckingham) to 5002. (Darwin) a 
year. Y omen received the right to vote in 1903. Proportional representa- 
tion was adopted in 1907, the method being the single transferable vote in 
6-member constituencies. By-elections are superseded (from 1919) by a 
recount of the votes at the preceding General Election. At the election 
in 1931 for the House of Assembly 18 Nationalist, 11 Labour, and 1 
Independent members were returned. 

Goxc'rnor . — Sir Ernest Clark, K.C.B., C.B.E. 

The Cabinet (apjiointed June, 1928) is composed as follows 

Premier, Treasurer and Mlnider for Forestrn. — Hon. Sir Walter Lee, 
K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary and MiniUer cf Railways and Mines. — Hon. C. E. lY. 
James. 

Attorney General and Minister of Sdiicat ion . — Hon. H. S. Baker. 

Minister of Lands and IForks . — Hon. Sir W’ alter Lee, K.C.M.G. 

Minister fur AgriciiUure . — Hon. Alan L. JFardlan-, M.L.C. 

Minister xeithr/v.t Portfolio. — Hen. Edward Hohls. 
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A minister must have a seat in one of the two Houses. 

Each of the ministers has a salary of 1250f. per annum. The Premier has 
-an additional 2501 a year. 

Members of Parliament and Ministers of the Crown suffered a reduction 
from July 25, 19-31, of 25 per cent, of their oificial salaries as given above. 


Agent-General in London. — (Acting) H. W. Ely, I.S.O. 

Official Secretary. — H. dV. Ely, I.S.O. , Australia House, Strand, 
London, W. 0. 2. 

Area and Population. 

Area, with Macquarie (170 square miles), 26,215 square miles or about 
16,778,000 acres, of which 15,571,500 acres form the area of Tasmania 
Proper, the rest constituting that of a number of small islands, in two main 
groups, the north-east and north-west. 

The population at si.x eon.secutive censuses was : — 


Year 

Population 

Increase per Gt. 
per Annum , 

Year 

Population 

! Increase per Ct. 
per Annum 

1881 

115.705 

1 -38 

1911 

191,211 

1 04 

1891 

146,667 

2-36 ; 

1921 

213,780 

1T2 

1901 

172,475 

1-64 

1931 

•219,694 

0'27 


In 1921 there were 107,7-43 males and 106,037 females. The average 
density is STS persons to a square mile. Of the total population in 1921, 
5 '96 per cent, were natives of the British Isles, 0’44 per cent, natives ol 
other European countries, and 92'44 per cent, natives of the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand. There were 371 Hindus, 234 Chinese, and 106 other 
coloured Asiatics. The pure aboriginal i.s extinct. 

The births, deaths, and marriages for five years were as follows ; — 


Tear 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

j Excess of Births 

1928 

4,691 

1.493 

2,132 

2,559 

1929 

4,797 

1,712 

2,176 

1 2.621 

1930 

4,785 

1.450 

1,948 

! 2,837 

1931 

4,762 

1,504 

2.057 

1 2,705 

1932 

4.4''l 

1,506 

2,022 

1 -2,469 


Population of the capital, Hobart, and suburbs (March 31, 1933), 58,750, 
of Launceston and suburbs, 31,700. 


Religion. 

In 1921, belonging to the Church of England, 112,222 ; Roman Catholics, 
33,106; Catholics (undefined', 2,359; Methodi-ts, 27,171; Presbvterians’ 
14,796 ; Baptists, 5,332 ; Congregationalists, 4,543. ' ’ 

Education. 

Primary education is free and secular, and compulsory between the aces 
t)f 7 and 14. Nine-tenths of the primary teaching is at State schords. 
Secondary education is about equally divided between the new State High 
Schools and the older endowed schools. The 5 State High Schools in 1931 
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had an average attendance of 1,464. There are 4 Technical Schools, and 
3 junior Technical Schools, with an average attendance of 1,134. 

The University of Tasmania, established 1890, had 195 students taking 
courses for degrees in 1931. University expenditure in 1931 (exclusive of 
capital expenditure) was about 19,339/. In 1931, 228 effective students 
were attending Tutorial Classes provided by the University at different 
centres for the Workers' Educational Association. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are a Supreme Court, courts of petty sessions and general sessions, 
the latter presided over by a stipendiary magistrate, assisted by justices of 
the peace. The Supreme Court is both a court of first instance and a Court 
of Appeal in all juiisdiction, civil and criminal. The State is also divided 
into four districts with local civil courts presided over by Commissioners 
who are also police magistrates, and petty sessions have all the powers of 
two justices of the peace. Petty oHences and a limited number of civil 
claims are dealt with in petty sessions and in general sessions by justices of 
the peace. During the year 1931, 6,180 persons were summarily con- 
victed, and 175 persons were committed for trial. The total police force on 
June 30, 1932, was 261. There was 1 gaol, with 123 male and 2 female 
inmates, at the end of June, 1932. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Tasmania on June 80, 1932, was : 
Old Age, 8,401 ; Invalid, 2,688 ; War, 12,603. 

Revenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from taxation (income, land, death duties 
and taxation of betting), and from the rental and sale of Crown lands. The 
customs and excise duties are in the hands of the Commonwealth, which 
Government makes a special grant to Ta.smaiiia and contributes a fixed 
amount per annum toward-s interest on the State’s Public Debt. 

— I<^30-31 ie3l-32 1932-33 1933-34 


£ 4 £ £ 

Revenue 2.609,290 2,385,495 2,522,191 i 2,507,553 

Expenditure 2,354,391 2,657,109 2,577.407 ' 2,558,285 


The public debt of Tasmania amounted, June 30, 1913, to 23,708,532/., 
of which 24 per cent, has been spent on railways, 16 per cent, on hydro- 
electric works, and 23 per cent, on ro.i Js and bridges. 

State taxation amounted to 4/. 10s. 3r/. per head, of which income tax 
provides 21. 2s. Id. (including tax on lottery juizes formerly collected by the 
Commonwealth Government), land tax Ss. 4i/. ; death duties 10s. 7d. Land 
and income taxes and death duties are also collected by the Commonwealth, 
averaging 1/. 6s. 3d. per head, sales tax of lU. 7d. and customs and excise of 
3/. 11s. 5d. in 1931-32 per head. 


Defence. 

For defence, see under Commonicealih of Aibstralia. 
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Production and Indnstry. 

The total area of Tasmania is 16,778,000 acres, including 1,206,500 
acres islands and lakes. Unalienated land, chiefly rugged mountain 
country, much of it mineral-bearing, amounts to about 10,500,000 acres. 
Of this unalienated land about 2, 800, 000 acres are leased. 

The net value in 1931-32 of agricultural and pastoral products was 
3,231,5801. , of manufactures, 2,803,3831. (output less raw material, fuel, etc.-, 
and of mining products, 1932, 739,2361. 

Agricultural production and yield per acre : — 



1931- 

•32 


1031- 

-32 


Crop 

Yield per 
Acre 


Crop 

Yield per 
■ Acre 

Wheat, hushels. ‘ 

182,073 

15*m0 

Potatoes, tons 

. ' 9 -..SSO 

1 0 ,•-) 

Oats ,, . ' 

Pease (blue) , , , : 

35U,S47 

19-38 

Ilav ,, 

. ■ '>2 5'’5 

1-1‘,- 

76,38**t 

1208 

Fruit, bushels 

. 6 . 5 : 9 . S'4 i 


Pease (grey),, . ' 

175,245 


Hops, lbs. . 

. , 1.597.911 , 

1.S73 


Live-stock in 1932 : Horses, 30,659 ; cattle, 232,570 ; sheep, 2,013,556 ; 
pigs, 41,494. 

Wool production, IS? million pounds in 1931-32. 

Forests cover a considerable part of the island. The mills cnt 36 million 
super, feet of timber in 1931-32. 

Chief mineral products for the year ended December, 19.32 : — 


Jlineral 

Quantity 

Value 

3Iineral 

Quantity 

Value 

Copper 

Tin . 

Silver 

Lead , 
Osimridium 

. tons 
. tons 
fine 02 . ! 
. tons 1 

. oz. 

10,998 

794 
4u3,48S 
‘2, o94 

1 7S3 

£ 

Z0\7fi'2 

K)'>.7i37 

, 37.304 
32,637 
0,075 1 

Coal . . . tons 

Gold . fine oz. 

Shale . . tons 

All minerals . 

j 

111.853 

',937 

1.097 

£ 

S'3,7:3 
43,315 
1,074 
7 ’9.220 


Manufcictures . — The two important manufactures for export are metal 
extraction and fruit-preserving. Tlie electrolj tic-zinc works at Risdon near 
Hobart are using large quantities of ore imported from Broken Hill. The 
output in 1932 was 53,200 tons of zinc, valued at 943,3967., with 153 ton? 
of cadmium and other by-products. Other manufactures that have an 
output beyond local requirement? are wool, confectionery and cement. The 
carbide works at North-West Bay are able to supply the needs of all 
Australia. 

Commerce, ShippiBg, &c. 

Principal import?, 1931-32 : Food, drink and tobacco, 2,054,165/ • 
apparel, textiles and nianulactured fibres, 1,238,277!. ; metals aiid' me'ta' 
mannfactures, 592, .531/. ; stones and minerals, 615.563/. Total Vmpor'ts* 
6,533,902/. Principal exports, 1931-32 . Butter and cheese, 278 035/ -frait’ 
fresh, 1,098,399/.; fruit, dried, p'.r.eserve'l "rpmlM-d, 270,759/.’; hops, '17V 712/ ■ 
jams and jellies, 300,955/.; oats and chaff, 13. 774/. ; ’ pea.s ’ 84 35^'' 
potatoes, 375,684/.; wool, .518,595/.; hides and ’ skins’ iVs' 791/ zim- 
bars and blocks, 873,850/. ; timber, 149,207/. ; woollen nmnufiicture? 
779,567/. Total exports, 7,042,964/. 

Direct oversea imports and exports were 9 per cent, and 29 per cent 
respectively of total imports and exports. ^ 
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Tile registered shipping in 1932 consisted of 130 sailing vessels of 
4,074 tons, and 56 steamers of 6,390 tons. Total, 186 vessels, 10,464 tons. 

For shipping, railways, posts and telegraphs, see under Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Savings Banks. 

The number of depositors in Savings Banks, including the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank, 1932, was 184,619, and the amount on deposit 5,705,2631. 

Books of Reference. 

Statistics of Tasmania. Annual. 

Pocket Year Book of Statistics. Annual. 

Annual Reports of Departments. 

Historical Records of Tasmania, 1812-1919. 

TTa^fr^r (J. B.), Early Tasmania. 2nd ed., 1914. 

British Association Tasmanian Handbook, 1914. 

(The above are published by the Government Printer, Hobart.) 

GiUin (R. W.), The Early History of Tasmania. London, 192S. 

Roth (H. Ling), The Aborigines of Tasmania. 2nd ed. Halifax, 1914. 

WaleK's Tasmanian Almanac. Hobart and London. Annual. 

Witharii. (C.), Western Tasmania. Hobart, 1924. 

See also under Australia. 


THE HOETHEEN TEEEITOEY OF ATJSTEALIA. 
Government. 

The Northern Territory, after forming part of New South Wales, was 
annexed in 1863 to South Australia, and in 1901 entered the Commonwealth 
as a corporate part of South Australia. The Commonwealth Constitution 
Act of 1900 made provision for the surrender to the Commonwealth of any 
territory by any State, and under this provision an agreement was entered 
into on December 7, 1907, for the transfer of the Northern Territory to the 
Commonwealth, and it formally passed under the control of the Common- 
wealth Government on January 1, 1911. 

On the 1st March, 1927, the Northern Territory was divided for 
administrative purposes into two Territories, North Australia and Central 
Austialia, the dividing line between the two Territories being the 
twentieth parallel of south latitude. Each Territory was under a Govern- 
ment Resident, with headquarters at Darwin and Stuart respectively. This 
division was effected under the authority of the Northern Australia Act, 
1926, which also provided for the appointment of a North Australia Com- 
ni!:;sion, the powers of wliich extended to matters relating to the develop- 
ment or North Australia, and also to the administration of Crown Lands 
throughout North Australia and Central Australia, The Northern Australia 
1926, was repealed as from June 12, 1931, by the Northern Territory 
(Administration) Act, 1931, and the whole of the Northern Territory was 
placed under the control of an administrator. 

The North Australia Commission was abolished and the administration 
of Crown Lands vested in a Land Board. 

Adimalstrafor {'Sit Darwin). — Lieut.-CoL R. H. JV^ddeV, AhD. 

Dtpuf'j Adinuii&trator (at Stuart).— Y. G. Carri'ivjto'i, 

Area and Population. 

The Northern Territory is bounded by the 26th parallel of south 
latitude, and the 129th and 138th degrees of east longitude. Its area is 
523,620 square miles. The area alienated on June 30, 1932, amounted 
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to 746 square miles absolutely ; 292,921 square miles were held under leases 
and licences ; and the remainder, 229,953 square miles, was unoccupied. 
The coast line is about 1,040 miles in length. The Territory possesses many 
fine rivers and several good harbours, the principal being Port Darwin. The 
greater part of the interior consists of a table-land rising gradually from the 
coast to a height of about 1,700 feet. On this tableland there are large 
areas of excellent pasturage. The southern part of the territory is generally 
sandy with a small rainfall, but it can be watered by means of sub-artesian 
bores. The climate is tropical, but varies considerably over the whole 
Territory. The proximity of the sea in the north keeps it fairly equable in 
the coastal region, but further south the climate is of a continental type, 
showing a great variation between the hottest and coldest months. 

The population, excluding aborigines, has varied as follows : — 


Year 

Europeans 

Others 


Totals 

1881 

667 

2,751 


3.418 

1901 

782 

3,112 


3,894 

1911 (Census) 

1,418 

1,892 


3,310 

1921 (Census) 

2,459 

1,408 


3,867 

1931 (30th June) 

3,416 

777 


4,193 

1932 (30th June) 

2,950 

747 


3,697 


Of the 1921 Census total 1,0 16 were females. Chinese in the Territory 
numbered 722, 

The estimated number of aborigines (including half-castes) on the 30th 
June, 1932, was 19,407. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure ' 

Year 

Re%enue 

j Expenditure 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

£ 

122.062 

142,902 

125,830 

£ i 

431,512 ; 

459,736 
454,259 ! 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

£ 

121.833 

108,777 

84,195 

i ^ 

■ 482,562 
: 440.624 
j 422,875 


The chief sources of revenue for the year ending June 30, 1932, were 
Customs and Excise, i ,200f. ^ Railways, 23,5481, ^ ^ Lands revenue 
23,0561. : and Postal revenue, 9,0971. Land and Income Tax : Territorial’ 
2,25S1. ; Federal, 3,2241. The chief items of expenditure (excluding interest! 
loans, &c.) were Administrative Staff, 71,9031., and Railways, 45,7S31.i 
The public debt (outstanding indebtedness in respect of securities ' taken 
over from South Australia on account of Northern Territorj- and Central 
Australia Railways plus Loan Moneys used for {a) redemptim of such 
securities as have matured and (o) for development) on June 30 1031 was 
9,670,2781. . ^ 1. 


Production and Industry. 

The soils of the Territory^ differ greatly, but most products suitable 
to the tropical and seuu-tropical zones can be grown' successfully. At 
present, however, agricuhure is insignificant. In nio»t parts the natural 
grasses are extremely rich in nutriment, and provide food for cattle, horses 
sheep, and other stock. The numbers of stock on December 31 193l’ 
were Cattle, 749,745 ; horses, 33.442 ; goats, 19,011; piag 685 •’ sheen’ 
18,867 ; camels, 501 ; mules, 668 ; donkeys, 909. > 1 o . , sneep, 

1 he Territory is rich in mineral resources, though these are very little 
' The flgtres in resi^eet of Railways are for North Australia Railways only. 
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developed. The value of the minerals produced in the year ended June 30, 
1932, was as follows: — Gold bullion, 3,1651.; Tin ore, 2,3221.; Tantalite 
ore, 2401.; Mica, 5,5471. ; IVolfram, 1,3691. ; Copper, 1371. ; grand total, 
13,0S01. 


Gonuneree. 


The 

oversea imports and exports are 

given as 

follows : — 


Year 

iaiiports 

Exports 

Year 

Iiiiports 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1026-27 

; 36, M4 

•29,786 

1929-30 ; 

38,8*53 

55,471 

19-^7 -2'^ 

30,3S7 

29, 

1930-31 ' 

19, *251 

14,956 

1O2S-20 

1 32,009 

53,720 , 

1931-32 ; 

9,884 

20,624 


Books of Eeference. 

Anacal Reports by the AdniiDistraror. 

Memorandum on the ^Jortuern Torn cory prepared under the direction of the Minister for 
External Arfaiis. Jul>, 1009. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual. Melbourne. 

Baiidoio (Heibert), Ibe Australinn Aborigmal. Adelaide, 1925. 

3/as3o/i (Elsie R.), An Untamed Territory: The Nonnem Territory of Anstralia. 
Lomlon, 1915. 

Price. (A. G.), The History and Problems of the Northern Territorj', Australia. 
Adelaide, 1930. 

Spencer (Baldwin), The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 
19U 

Terry (M.), Through a Land of Promise. London. 1927. 

IVnite (Re. Rev. G.), Thirty Years in Tropical Australia. London, 191S. 

See also under Auitraha. 


TEREITORIES OE THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
TERRITORY OF PAPUA (BRITISH NEW GUINEA). 

Papua is the south-eastern part of the island of New Guinea, with the 
islands of the d’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups and all islands between 
8° and 12“ S. latitude, and 141° and 155“ E. longitude. Area 90,540 
square miles, of which about 87,786 are on the mainland of New Guinea, 
and 2,754 on the islands above mentioned. On June 30, 1932, the popula- 
tion was as follows : — European, 1,131 ; Papuans (estimated), 275,000. 
(For the part of New Guinea lately possessed by Germany and now 
administered by Australia, see below.) 

To prevent that portion of the island of New Guinea not claimed by 
Holland from passing into the hands of a foreign power, the Government of 
Queensland annexed it in 1883. This step was not sanctioned by the 
Imperial Govemiuent, but on November 6, lo84, a British Protectorate was 
proclaimed over the Southern iiortion of the Eastern half of New Guinea, 
and in 1SS7 Queen.'.iand, New South Wales and Victoria undertook to defray 
the cost of administration, and the territory was annexed to the Crown the 
following year. The Federal Government took over the control in 1901 ; 
the political transfer was completed by the Pa; ua Act of the Federal 
Parliament in November, 1905, and on September 1, 1906, a proclamation 
was issued by the Governor-General of Australia declaring that British New 
Guinea was to be known henceforth as the Territory of Pajma. There i.s 
an executive council composed of 8 official members and 1 non-official member, 
and a legislative council composed of the e.xecutive councillors and 5 non- 
official membeis, 4 being nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor and 
appointed by the Governor- General of Australia, and the fifth being 
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nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor of Papua as representing the 
interests of the Christian Missions of the Territory. 

Lieut.-Governor and Judge . — Sir J. H. P. Murray, E.C.M.G. 

Government Secretary . — Herbert William Cham.pio'n. 

Tribes have in large areas settled down to peaceful habits. Five mission- 
ary bodies are at work ; many hundreds of natives are being taught by these 
bodies. 190,047 acres of land have been leased, chiefly by planters, the 
principal cultures being coconuts (49,305 acres at December 31, 19.32), rubber 
(8,796 acres), sisal hemp (150 acres). On December 31, 1932, there were 
59,751 acres of plantations. A preferential tariff is granted by the Common- 
wealth on certain raw material from Papua, and a bonus for 10 years on 
other products imported into Australia. Freehold alienation is prohibited, 
but leases may be obtained at low rentals for long terms. Indigenous sa<ro 
is plentiful in the western portion of the Territory, and there are consider- 
able numbers of native-owned coconut trees. A regulation, which is strictly 
enforced, requires that each native shall plant coconut trees or other 
economic trees or plants if his land h suitable, or the natives may, in lien 
of paying a tax in money, establish comniimal plantations under the 
direction of European instructors. 

The ports of entry are— Port Moresby, Samarai, Kulumadau, Woodlark 
Island and Dam. 


There are 8 magisterial districts, each in charge of a resident mams- 
trate. There are also 20 assistant resident magistrates, and 9 patrol officers. 
There is a Central Court at Port Moresby, but it holds sittings wherever 
and whenever necessary. For native government some simple regulations 
have been passed. There were (1933) 1,103 village policemen'’; armed 
constabulary, 250 (exclusive of Europeans who are officers of armed 
constabulary). 

Throughout the Territory there are numerous schools belonvino to the 
various Chrhstian missions ; the attendance of native children is coin pulsorv 
if English is taught. There is a tax not exceeding 10s. per head on in- 
dentured native labourers, and not exceeding 20s. per head on other natives 
After expenses of collection are paid the balance is devoted, first, to native 
educa,tion, and, secondly, to other purposes having for their object’ the direct 
benefit of the natives. The education is chiefly undertaken by the missions 
aided by grants from the taxation fund. 3,9667. was spent on education in 
1932-33. The expenses of the plantation instructors to develop native avri- 
cnlture are borne by the Education Fund, 1,6717. being expended in 1932-^3 

A Government Anthropologist is supported from '’this fund with a""view 
to assisting the Government to understand the native point of view A 
Family Bonus is paid to native mothers of four or more children under 16 
years of age at the rate of 5? for four and Is. for each child over the four 
In 1932-33, 5, 97o7. was spent frcin the fund on medical work amor.t' the 
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Kevenue is mainly from customs duties. An annual subsidy is given by 
the Australian Government. The subsidy for 1932-33 has been reduced 
from 40,000Z. to 34,OOOZ. 

Gold, silver and osmiridinm are the only minerals exported. There 
are 9 proclaimed mineral fields, seven of which are gold fields, and 2 
copper. Gold is obtained in the Louisiade Islands, on the mainland, and 
on Woodlark Island. A large area near Port Moresby with promising copper 
deposits has been proclaimed a mineral field, but it is not being worked 
owing to the low price of copper. A railway from the field to the coast 
was constructed and smelters erected. The whole field was abandoned in 
1927 owing to the low price of copper, but the machinery remains in the 
hope of a rise in the price of copper sufficient to justify a renewal of 
operations. Indications of petroleum have been found over an area of 
1,000 sq. miles. Prospecting Licences have been issued to a number 
of private companies. In 1931-32 the gold output was valued at 34,1181. 
The trade is principally with Queensland and New South Wales. The chief 
imports are food-stuifs, tobacco, drapery and hardware ; exports 1931-32, 
copra (10,011 tons, 100,4547); gold (8,574 ozs., 34,3387.); rubber (806 
tons, 49,2627.); desiccated eoconut(228 tons, 59,8267.). Number of horses 
(1931), 423 ; cattle, 5,432 ; mules, 123. 

A steamer trades between Sydney, Port Moresby and Samarai every 3 weeks, 
and small coastal vessels run at frequent intervals between the various inter- 
territorial ports. Ocean-going shipping entered and cleared 1932-33, British. 
328,527 tons ; foreign, 69,924 tons. There are wireless telegraph stations at 
Port Moresby and Samarai. 

There are branches of the Bank of New South Wales at Port Moresby 
and Samarai. The currency and its legal tender are the same as in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Books of Reference. 

Annual Reports of Lieutenant-Governor. 

Government Handbook of the Territory of Papua. 

Biitish New Guinea(Queensland)Act of 1887. Brisbane, 1888. 

BmverCW. N.), Uiiexi)lored New Guinea. London, 1919, 

Champion (Ivan F.), Across New Guinea from the Fly to the Sepik. London, 1032. 

Ckinntry (E. W Pearson), The Opening of New Territories in Papua, ((ireographical 
Journal, June, 1920.) 

Hvmphries (W. R.), Patrolling in Papua. London, 1923. 

SurUy (Capt. F.), Pearls and Savages. London, 1924. 

Laadtman (G.), The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea. London, 1927. 

Monckton (Capt. C. A. W.), Some Experiences of a New (Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
London, 1921. — Last Days in New Guinea London, 1922. 

Hurray (J, H. P.), Review of the Australian Administration in Papua from 1907 tc 
1920. Port Moresby, 1920. 

Hjirrtiy (Sir Hubert), Papua of To-day. London, 1925. 

Rihy {E. Baxter), Among Papuan Ht-adhunters. London, 1925, 

Sai'iUe (W. J. V.), In Unknown New Guinea. London 1926, 

(F. E.) (Government Anthropologist), Orokaiva Magic. London, 192S. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Xew Zealand was first discovered in 1642 by Tasman, and the coast was 
explored by Captain Cook in 1769, and in subsequent years. It became a 
resort for whalers and traders, chiefly from Australia. In 1840 the native 
chiefs ceded the sovereignty to the British Crown and the islands became a 
British Colony. 

The aborigines, called Maoris, are a branch of the Polynesian race ; they 
were divided into about twenty elans, analogous to those of the Scottish 

p 
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Highlands. Between 1845 and 1848, and again between 1860 and 1870, 
about half of these clans were in revolt against British rule, but peace was 
permanently established in 1871. Tribal organization has now weakened 
and occasionally disappeared. In effect, the Maoris have largely blended 
with the general population. 

Government and Constitution. 

By Order in Council, the designation of the Colony of New Zealand was 
changed to the Dominion of New Zealand, on and from September 26, 1907. 
The present form of government was established by Statute 15 & 16 Viet., 
cap. 72, passed in 1852. The Colony was divided into six jirovinces and later 
into nine. By an Act of the Colonial Legislature, 39 Viet. , No. xxi. , passed in 
1875, the provinces and the provincial system of government were abolished, 
and the powers previously exercised by superintendents and provincial ofEcers 
were exercised by the Governor (Governor-General from June, 1917) or by 
local boards. The legi.slative power is vested in the Governor-General and a 
‘General Assembly' consisting of two Chambers — a Legislative Council and 
a House of Representatives. The Governor-General has the power of assent- 
ing to or withholding consent from bills, or he may reserve them for His 
Majesty’s pleasure. He summons, prorogues, and dissolves the Parliament. 
He can send drafts of bills to either House for consideration, but in case of 
appropriations of public money must first recommend the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make provision accordingly before any appropriations can become 
law. He can return bills for amendment to either House. 

Definition was given the status of New Zealand (with other Dominion.^) 
by the (Imperial) Statute of Westminster of December, 1931, which had 
received the antecedent approval of the New Zealand Pailiament in Julv, 
1931. 

The Legislative Council consists, at present, of twenty-one members, who 
are paid at the rate of 2551. 3s. per annum. Members hold their seats for 
seven years only, unless reappointed. 

The House of Represenwtives consists of eighty members, including 
four Maoris, elected by the people for three years. (The life of the present 
Parliament has been extended to four years. ) They are paid at the rate of 
3641. 10s. per annum. Every man or woman registered as an elector is 
eligible as a member of the House of Representatives. For European repre- 
sentation every adult person (of either sex), other than aliens, if resident one 
year in the Dominion and three months in an electoral district, is req^nired 
to be registered as an elector for such Electoral District. No person may 
he registered on more than one electoral roll. Every adult Maori resident in 
any of the four Maori electoral districts can vote, provided he (or she) be 
not registered on any European roll. Registration is not required in Native 
districts. Women's sufi'iage was instituted in 1893 ; women became eligible 
as members of the House of Representatives in 1919. 

Governor -dene ral and Cmamander-in-Ghief. — His Excellency Rt. Hon. Lord 
Ble.disl.oe, G.C.M.G., K.B.E. (appointed December 1, 1929). Salary 5,000/.. 
and 2,500/. allowances. (For the year 1933-34 subject to a vcluntarv reduc- 
tion of 2,250/,) 

The (Coalition of United and Reform Parties) Cabinet {Assumed office 
.September 22, 1931) was compoaed (September, 1933) as follows ; 

Prime Minister, Attorney-General, Minister of Raihray.', and of Extern al 
Affairs. — Rt. Hon. G. W, Forhes, P.(j. 

Minister of Finance, (f Customs, of Transport and if Stamp Duties 

Rt. Hon, J. G. Coates, P.C., M.C. 
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Minister of Lands and Conimissiotier of State Forests. — Hon. E. A. 
Ransom. 

Minister cf Native Affairs and of Cook Islands . — Hon. Sir Apirana 
Ngata, Kt. 

Minister of Health, of Internal Aff.iirs and of Immig rat ion. — Hon. J. A. 
Yonng. 

Minister of Education, aivl of Industries and Coramerce . — Hon. E. 
Masters, M.L. C. 

Minister of Defence, of Justice, av.d of Marine. — Hon. J. G. Colibe. 

Postmaster-General, Minister of Telegraphs, of Labour, and of Employ- 
ment. — Hon. A. Hamilton. 

Minister of AgriaiUure and Mines. — Hon. C. E. Macmillan. 

Minister of Public Works. — Hon. John Eitchener. 

Each Minister has a salary of S95Z. Is. (with the exception of the Prime 
Minister, who has 1,3771.), with House Allowance of 1801. if no Government 
residence is provided. 

High Commissioner . — Hon. Sir (Christopher) James Farr, K.C.M.G. 
(appointed January 1, 1934), 415 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Local Government. 

For purposes of local government New Zealand is divided into counties, 
boroughs and town districts. The counties are subdivided into ridings. 

Area and Population. 

There are two principal islands, the North and South Islands, besides 
Stewart Island, and small outlying islands, including (since 1901) the 
Cook and some other islands in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 
mEes long, and 180 mUes across at the broadest jiart ; coast line 3,000 
miles. New Zealand is about 1,200 miles east of Australia. Area, excluding 
annexed islands, 103,722 square miles. North Island, 44,281 square 
miles, South Island 58,092, Stewart Island 670 square miles, Chatham 
Islands 372 S(juare miles, outlying islands 307 square miles. Acreage 
66,390,262 acres, exclusive of the Cook and other islands (179,200 acres), 
and up to March, 1933, 21,471,730 acres had been alienated, and 15,293,581 
acres reserved and set apart by the State for special purposes. The area 
of Native lands at March 31, 1933, was 4,544,664 acres. The estimated 
population June 30, 1933, was 1,537,363, inclusive of Maoris, 71,527, but 
exclusive of residents of Cook and other annexed Islands, 15,644, of the 
Tokelau Islands, 1,147, and of Western Samoa (mandated territory), 48,411. 
Census population, exclusive of aborigines and dependencies : — 


Tears 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Average increase per 
cent, per annnm 

1881 

269 606 

220,328 

489,933 

5-6 

1891 

332,877 

293,781 

626,658 

1-6 

1901 

405,992 

366,727 

476,558 

772,719 

1-9 

1911 

531,910 

1.008,468 

2-6 

1921 

623,243 

595,670 

1,218,913 

2-3 

1926 

6S6, 3S4 

658,085 

1,344,469 

2T 


The censna of New Zealand is quinquennial, but the census falling in 1931 and 
proclaimed for April 21, I'JSl, was postponed as an act of national economy caused by 
financial stringency. 
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Area and population of each provincial district at the census of April 
20, 1926:— 


Provincial District 

Sq. Miles 

Population (excluding Maoris) 
at the Censns of April 20, 1926 

Estimated 
April 1, 1933 
(excluding 
Maoris) 



Males 

Females 

Totals 

Totals 

Auckland . . . • 

25,400 

219,391 

205,140 

424,531 

470,343 

Taranaki . . . • 

3,750 

33,789 

31,831 

65,620 

73,300 

Hawke’s Bay . 

4,260 

85,638 

32,524 

68,162 

71,000 

Wellington 

10,870 

140,076 

133,424 

273,500 

308,500 

Marlborough . 

4.220 

9,671 

8,646 

18,317 

38,800 

Nelson .... 

10,870 

26,496 

24,181 

50,677 

54,000 

Westland .... 

4,8S0 

7,982 

7,147 

15,129 

16,400 

Canterbury 

13,940 

105,727 

108,163 

213,890 

229,490 

Otago : — 

Otago Portion 

14,050 

73,706 

75,816 

149,522 

154,900 

Southland Portion 

11,170 

33,908 

31,213 

65,121 

69,100 

Total . 

103,410 

686,384 

658,085 

1.344,4fi9 

1.465,833 


Population of the North Island, June 30, 1933, 992,141, including 
68,419 Maoris ; South Island (including Stewart Island and Chatham 
Islands), 645,222, including 3,108 Maoris. 

In 1926, 651,457 lived in the rural districts ; 785,040 in boroughs. The 
balance of 7,883 were on vessels, trains, etc., on Census night. 

The estimated populations of the chief cities and towns of New Zealand 
on April 1, 1933, were as follows: — Auckland, 219,500; 'Wellington, 
146,900; Christchurch, 130,100; Dunedin, 87,900 ; Wanganui, 27,650 ; 
Invercargill, 24,500; Palmerston North, 23,600; Napier, 19,450 ; Timaru, 
18,750; Hamilton, 18,300; New Plymouth, 18,750 ; Gisborne, 16,500 ; 
Hastings, 17,000 ; Nelson, 12,850. 

Movement or the Popflation. 


Tears 

Total Lire 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1928 

27,200 

1,383 

11,811 

10,537 

1929 

26,747 

1,327 

12,314 

10,967 

1930 

26,797 

1,371 

12,199 

11,075 

1901 

26,622 

1,315 

12,047 

9,817 

1932 

24,884 

1.262 

11,683 

9,896 


Excess of 
Birtbs over 
Deaths 


15,389 

14,433 

14,598 

14,575 

13,201 


Birth-rate, 1932, 17 '09 per 1,000 ; death-rate, 8 '02 per 1,000 ; marriai'e 
rate, 6 '80 ; infant mortality, 31 "22 per 1,000 births. ’ “ 


Immigration and Enugraiion. 


Years 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

j Excess of Immigrate 
over Emigration 

1928 

35.478 

35.035 

' 443 

1929 

34,439 

31,643 

2,796 

1930 

32,559 

28,321 

4,238 

1931 

20,225 

21,6-34 

— 1,409 * 

1932 

17,879 

21,210 

- 3,:131 * 


“ Decica-’f. 
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Eeligion. 

No State aid is given to any form of religion. For the Church of 
England the Dominion is divided into seven dioceses, with a separate 
bishopric (Ao-tea-roa) for the Maoris. The Roman Catholic Church is under 
an Archbishop residing at Wellington, assisted by a coadjutor Archbishop 
and three bishops. 


Religious Denomination 

Number of 
• Clergy, 

1 June, 1933 

i 

Total places 
of worship. 
.Census 1926 

Number of 
members or 
adherents. 
Census 1926 

Proportion 
per cent. 

Church of England 

. ! 4S6 

{ 1,263 

553,993 

41-21 

Presbyterian .... 

409 

1,132 

330,731 

24-60 

Roman Catholic 

344 

546 

173,364 

12-89 

Methodist 

291 

I 6S2 

121,212 

9-02 

Baptist 

09 

! 71 

21,955 

1-63 

Brethren ..... 

13 

. 141 

12,924 

0-96 

Salvation Army 

109 

150 

12,241 

0-91 

Church of Christ 

. 1 40 

i M 

7,984 

0-59 

Congregationalist 

. i 30 

25 

7,282 

0*54 

Hebrew 

1 j 

4 

2,591 

0-19 

Other Bodies .... 

1 220 

218 

30,634 

1 2-28 

Object to state .... 


— 

62,585 

4-66 

Unspecified .... 

1 

— 

6,973 

0-52 

Total .... 

. i 2,0115 

4,2S3 

1,344,469 

100-00 


Education. 

The University of New Zealand consists of the Otago University at 
Dunedin, with 63 professors and lecturers ; the Canterbury University 
College at Christchurch, with 37 professors and lecturers ; the Auckland 
University College, with 38 professors and lecturers ; and the Victoria 
University College at Wellington, with 25 professors and lecturers ; students 
on registers of the four constituent colleges (1932), 4,912. The University 
colleges are all endowed with lands. The Canterbury Agricultural College 
and the Massey Agricultural College (at Palmerston North) are recognised 
schools of agriculture. 

At the end of 1932 there were 44 secondary or combined schools, with 
699 (excluding part-time) teachers and 15,421 pupils. There are also 80 
District High Schools with 4,345 scholars in the secondary division, one 
Intermediate School with 141 pupils and 21 Technical High and Technical 
Day Schools with 7,106 pupils. Of private secondary and endowed schools 
there were 54 registered, with 4,053 pupils. Ten secondary schools for 
Maoris had 346 pupils. 

For primary schools there is an Education Department (which also exer- 
cises certain functions in regard to both university and secondary schools). 
There are 9 Local Education Boards. At the end of 1932 there were 2,528 
public primary schools, 6,292 teachers, 209,734 scholars on the roUs ; 
average attendance (1932), 196,306. Education is compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. The instruction given at the public schools is secular 
only, and for the ordinary standard course entirely free. 

There are 6 schools of mines in addition to the Otago University School 
of Mines ; 1 normal school ; 15 child welfare institutions ; a school for 
the deaf (at Sumner); an institute for the blind (at Auckland) ; a special 
school for mentally backward boys at Otekaike, Otago ; and a similar 
school for girls at Richmond, Nelson. There were also, at the end of 1932, 
309 registered primary private schools, with 26,410 pupils. 
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There were 135 native village schools, with 327 teachers and 7,313 scholars, 
including 1,006 Europeans. Total net expenditure by the State on Native 
schools in 1932-33 was 73,3307. Total expenditure out of public funds in 
1932-33 upon education of all kinds 2,813,7877. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are (September, 1933) eight supreme court judges, and thirty 
stipendiary magistrates. There are numerous magistrates’ courts and 
justices of the peace. 

In 1932 there were 42,366 summary convictions, and 1,710 sentences 
in supreme courts, including 1,126 cases sent up from lower courts for 
sentence. At the end of 1932 the gaols and Borstal institutions contained 
1,522 prisoners undergoing sentence. 

Pauperism, Pensious. etc. 

The Dominion is divided into districts, -with elective boards for the 
administration of the public hospitals and charitable relief. The Government 
subsidises contributions by local authorities, according to a sliding scale, 
ranging from 14s. in the pound to 26s. in the pound, and averaging through- 
out the Dominion 20s. in the pound. The apportionments are made according 
to the value of rateable property within the district. Subsidies ou bequests 
and voluntary ooutributions were discontinued in 1932. The total ex- 
penditure on Charitable Aid during the year ended March 31, 1932, was 
369,3207 , and on ho.spital maintenauce, 1,046,7927. During 1932 the 
benevolent and orphan asylums acconunodated 12,870 inmates; and 4,077 
children were wholly or partly maintained hy the State in various institutions 
in 1933. 

An Act, passed in 1898 and amended on several occasions since, 
provided for old-age pensions. Every person, not an alien or an Asiatic, who 
fulfils certain conditions is entitled to a pension of 407. 19s. a year, 
redncible by 17. for every 17. by which income exceeds 397. The joint 
annual income of a married couple in receipt of pensions must not 
exceed 1217. (including pensions). Pensions are also granted to widows, 
to miners incapacitated as a result of minei-s’ phthisis, to veterans of the 
Maori war, to dependents of those who died in the influenza epidemic of 
1918, and to certain classes of blind person.s. In addition are those pensions 
granted in respect of the recent war and of the Boer war. 

There is a system of family allowances at the rate of 2s. per week for each 
child after the .second, in cases where income excluding family allowance is 
under 37. 3s. per week, plus 2s. per week for each child over two. 


Class of Peusion 

Number in force. 
July, 1033 

Annual 

Value 

[ Average 
! Pension 




i £ 

Old Age ... 

. . 3>,77> 

1.3.37,c’2 

' 37 

Widows’ 

4,61S 

3u5 354 

i ti. 

Milit-ary (Maori War) . 

. . Oo 

21,141 

4,704 

' 49 

War . ... 

1 202,570 

1 

Miners’ .... 

743 

:«so20 

‘ TH 

Epidemic (< e. influenza eiiidemic.lOlv) 91 


1 r'i 

Blind 

4U-J 

ls,74S 

' 7 

Family Allowances . 

11,17S 

14i, U gT 

1 3 


Finance. 



The following table of 

revenue relates to the Consolidated Fund and is 

exclusive of sales of laud and of receipts pail into various 

other account* 

and funds : — 
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Tear ended ] 
March 31 ' 

Customs 
and Excise ^ 

Stamps, ex- 
eluding Post 
and Teleg. 

Interest ■ 

‘ Land Tax 

Income 

Tax 

Total* 
(including 
, others) 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1929 

8,565,736 

, 3,575,720 

4.514,572 

l,14n..'124 


3,310,877 

23,599,676 

1930 

9,517,359 

; 3,405,592 

4,413,510 

1,506.911 


3,5.83,764 

f 25,349,861 

1931 

S,1S1.076 

' 3,387,335 

2,914,874 

1,145,617 


4,003,606 

23,068,931 

1032 

6,545,427 

‘ 2,79k».204 

2 868.138 

542.I2S 


4.447.S14 

i 22,719.733 

1933 1 

6,785.641 

1 3.9c,9,273 

2, 641. >10 

. 498,916 


3,556,775 

; 22,568,521* 


I Escluding tyre-tax and motor-spirit tax — for main highways purposes. 

* The total shown for intere-st covers interest on the Public Debt Redemption Fund 
and on other public moneys, together with interest on railway capital liability (since 
1925-26) and on post and telegraph capital liabiliry (since 192S— 29). From the years 
stated, railway and post and telegraph revenue and expenditure have been removeu from 
the operations of the consolidated Fend, these two undertakings, however, paying 
interest on their capital li,ibility From 1931-32 pi-qnts of the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment are included in the Consolidated Fond. Railway revenue in 1932-33 was 6,034,4031. 
and post and telegraph revenue, 3 293,9321. 

* Excludes unemployment taxation. * Includes 2,500,0001. from reserves. 

Budget estimate for 1933-34: Eevenue, 22,306,000?.; Expenditure, 
24,400,0001. 

The following expenditure table of the Consolidated Fund is exclusive 
of sums paid to the Public Works Fund : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Public 

Debt 

Charges 

Feneions 1 

Education 

Health and Constabulary 
Hospitals and Defence 

Total 
(including 
i others) 


£ 


£ 



£ 

1929 

10,110,741 

2,823,446 

3,204,529 

■ 1,216,746 

1,373,061 

24,176,928 

1930 

10,699,945 

2,926.726 

3,359,389 

1,286.746 

1,345,284 

' 25,200,882 

1931 

10,905.348 

3.025,206 

3,355,470 

1,218.977 

1,153,308 

i 24,867,288 

1932 

10,456,776 

3 239,53.S 

3,010,794 

1,106,6:3 

1 023,867 

' 24,860,532 

1933 

9,50?J26 

3,139.225 

2,672.165 

948,496 

996,909 

22,528,379 


The total expendittire out of the Public "Works Fund from 1870 to March 
31, 1933, was 121,924,758?., including charges and expenses for raising loans. 

The average taxation per head of the population in 1932-33 was 12?. 17». 9i?, 
(includes unemployment taxation, 4,099,662?. or 2?. 13.s. 8(?. per capita 
in 1932-33. Unemployment taxation receipts are not paid into the Con- 
solidated Fund). 

The gross public debt at March 31, 1933, was : 282,622,958?. ; of 
which indebtedness on account of the war of 1914-19 represented 66,743,041?. 
Most of the rest of the debt represents reproductive expenditure or investments. 

Defence. 

The New Zealand military forces are under a general officer commanding, 
who has at his disposal a general headquarters divided into the general staff 
and administrative services and departments. He is responsible to the 
Ministry of Defence. New Zealand is organised into 3 military commands, 
the Northern, Central, and Southern, each command being under an officer 
commanding. 

The Air Force consists of 20 machines. The personnel is 125, including 
55 permanent officers and men. 

The system of compulsory Territorial and Cadet training is now in 
abeyance. It has been replaced by a voluntary Territorial system upon a 
lesser scale. Strength of Territorial Force at Jane 30, 1933, 955 officers 
and 8,138 other ranks. 

Oivil Aviation . — There are 25 aerodromes, over 300 licensed pilots and 65 
aircraft. 
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Tlie Naval Defence Act, 1913, provided for the establishment of a New 
Zealand Naval Force, to be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment 
only, enlistment being for a prescribed period not more than twelve years. 
In time of war the Naval Force (including vessels acquired for defence pur- 
poses) is at the disposal of the British Government. The Naval force consists of 
the cruisers Dunedin and Dicmnede, lent free of charge (other than main- 
tenance) by the Imperial Government, and the sloops Lahurauma.'ad Veronica. 
In addition there are the harbour training ship Philomel (ex-cruiser of 2,500 
tons), the oil-tank vessel Nvcula, the trawler Wakakiira and the tug Toia. 
The establishment of a New Zealand Royal Naval Reserve is also provided for 
under the Act. Expenditure on naval defence in 1932-33 amounted to 
362,0941., not including interest on loan-moueys. In addition 100,000f. was 
paid as the sixth of eight annual instalments towards the cost of the 
Singapore Naval Base. 

Production and Indnstry. 

I. Agricultuee. 

Two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand is suitable for agriculture and 
grazing. About 12,500,000 acres are still under forest. The total area under 
cultivation (including 16,919,622 acres in sown grasses and 94,159 in fallow) 
in 1933 was 19,03.3,625 acres. The area of Crown lands (other than reserves) 
leased under various tenures at March 31, 1933, was 17,847,871 acres, and 
1,956,624 acres were available for future disposal. 

The largest freehold estates are held in the South Island. The extent of 
occupied holdings of or over one acre in 1932 (exclusive of holdings within 
borough boundaries) was as follows : — 


Sizes of Holdings 
(Acres) 

Number 

i 

' Holdings 

Acres 

Sizes of Holdings 
(Acres) 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Acres 

1 t. under 10 
10 „ „ 50 

5o ,, ,, 100 

100 ,, ,, 200 
200 ,, ,, 320 

320 ,, ,, 640 

640 ,, ,, 1,000 

1,000 ,, ,, 5,000 

1 11.133 

14.19.B 
11,475 
15,277 
9,393 
10,253 
' 4,108 

0.031 

50,714 

35-<.070 

SSO.O'-O 

2,142,579 

2,352,5S3 

4,637,01^ 

3,324,048 

11.728,920 

5,OCO&UDd-rrl0,O0O 
10,000 „ ,, 20,000 
20,000,, ,, 50,00) 
50. Oto acres and over 

545 

294 

152 

54 

3,693,848 

4.113,100 

4.7.'^5,760 

4,762,451 

Total . . . 

S2,9CS 

42,728,749 


In 1930 (latest figures) there were 138,121 persons (119,321 males and 
18,800 females) engaged in agricultural, pastoral, and dairying pursuits. 

The acreage and produce for each of the principal crops are given as follows 
(area and yield for threshing only, not including that grown for chaff, hay, 
ensilage, &c.) : — 




■Wheat 



Oats 

1,000 

Busheis 



Barley 


Crop 

Years 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushel.s 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

Acres 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

Acres 

i 

' 1,C>00 ■ 
Bushels : 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

1929 

255,312 

S.533 

34-on 

73,11*1 

3,065 

4 1 

19,500 

T&l 

KfIfflH 

1930 

235,942 

7,240 

30'0'S 

07,72J 

3,002 

41*33 

l"^.22't 



1931 

249,014 

7,579 

3) '44 

87,152 

3,377 

3b *74 

23 -*52 

S38 

34*97 

1932 

265,750 ■ 

0.583 

24 4'> 


2.^13 

41*03 

245 

537 

29*4.5 

1933 

302 331 

11.054 

36*54 

116,266 

5,132 

44*10 

, 16,336 

561 

34*34 


Live-stock in 1933: 276,897 horses, 4,192,023 cattle, 27,755,966 
sheep, and 591, .582 pigs. Estimated production of wool for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1933, 238,400,000 lbs. Expoits (June years): 
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1928-29, 256,900,000 lbs. ; 1929-30,212,000,000 lbs. ; 1930-31, 250,700,000 
ibs; 1931-32, 254,900,000 lbs. ; 1932-33, 310,000,000 lbs. 


II. Manttfacttjres, 


Statistics of the leading manufactories (excluding mines and quarries) : — 


Years 

Number of 
manufactories 
and works 

Persons engaged 

Value of Land, 
Buildings, 4rc. 

Value of Products 

1926-27 

5,078 

73,613 

£ 

57,657,117 

£ 

81,372,173 

1927-28 

5,156 

78,620 

59.6.37,297 

86 119,039 

1928-29 

5,126 

80,618 

62.2(i0.079 

91,565,480 

1929-30 

5,168 

82,861 

66 357.931 

91.915,524 

1930-31 

5,194 

77,t'14 

66.818,150 

79,215,416 

1931-32 

4,969 

68,697 

65,907,018 

67,813,394 


The following is a statement ot the value of the products (including 
repairs) ot the principal industries for the year ended March, 1932. 


Mauufactone.s, "Works, &c. 


Total value of production in 
lC‘31-82 

Principal InduiirUs. 

Meat freezing and preserving 
Ham and bacon cunns , 
Butter, cheese, and condensed 
milk factories 

Gram mills .... 
Biscuit and confectionery 
factories .... 
Fruit preserving «fe|am making 
Breweries and inalthouses 
Aerated water factories . 

Socvp au'l candle work.s . 
v^aiisage-casin^s works . 
Boituig-down, giue, & m.aLure 

works 

Cooperages .... 
Sawmills, sash and door fac- 
tories 

W'oodware and turnery . 
Ga.sworks . ... 

Electricity snppiv works 
Lime and cement works. 
Brick, tile and pottery work-s 


Value of 
Pro<JuctS 

i 

Manufa^'tone*, Worksi, &c. 

Value of 
Products 

£ 

Concrete block and fibrous 

£ 

67,813.394 

piaster making: . 

172.894 


Tinned-ware and sheet metal 
works ... 

597,074 

I0,974,9.'>2 

lr«*n and brass foundries, 
boijenuaking, &c. 

206,446 

7t)I,l*2i 

Enguif-ering .... 

1,161,974 


Printing anli bookbinding 

3.772,323 

ls,'‘8l.6'S2 

AgMCultunl machitierv 

28y,751 

z 716,073 

Coach buiMinii, motor and 


cycle eugiiteermg. 

2,016 6S3 

1,327.013 

Tanning 

376,404 

Si'-b 808 

Felliunngering and wool- 

1,047 3o3 

scoui ing 

419,217 

2.^0,180 

Ship and boat-building vards 

20«,950 

444,270 

SaiU, tents and oilskins . 

98,231 

160,126 

Furniture and cahineUmaking 

726,7Qo 


Mattrevs n.aking 

1.^0,063 

24-’, 666 

Chcmictl works 

20S.410 

S:8,063 

Chemical fertilizer works 

1,060.S3U 

Wuolieii mills .... 

S02.105 

2 071.4u2 

B«»ot end -viioe factories , 

1,010,560 

28o.20'» 

tl«‘Sier\ factii’^ies . 

347,423 

I 47 277 

<')lothing factories 

2,133,467 

4 362 467 

Rope and twine works 

121,732 

60L«‘49 

263,3'>o 




in. Mines ani> Minerals 

Exports of principal minerals and con^umpti- n of coal : — 


Gold ..... 07 

Silver 

Pig iron tons 

/ Exported ... 

\ Consnined(locally pi educed) „ 


1031 1 

1 1932 

Quantity i 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

146,970 ‘ 
551,441 

£ 

581. 032 
34,436 

200,648 

520.647 

£ 

1,092.2SS 

40,737 

48,834 
2,109,422 ■ 

83,393 

2,074,363 

35.866 

1,806,156 

56.321 

1.806,156 
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Commerce. 

In 1932 the imports duty-free amounted to 10,976,289Z. ; subject to duty, 
12,068,8177. ; total 23,045"l067. 


Years 


Total Imports ^ 


Exports of Domestic , 
Prodace 1 


Exports of other 
Prodace i 


Total Exports 



£ 

£ 

1928 

44,844,102 

51,66 >,36o 

1929 ; 

48,734,472 

54,176,013 

1930 ; 

42,062.827 

44,200,406 

1931 

24 756,803 

34,319,244 

1932 ' 

22,989,796 

34,076,387 


£ 

910,0ltj 
754,050 
731 111 
631.554 
033,53’2 


£ 

55,570,381 

54,930.063 

44,040,517 

34,95u,t.''ct3 

35,609,919 


1 Excluding specie. 

Visible exports amounted in 1932-33 (June year) to 38,445,6542., in- 
cluding specie (or 37,470 657/., exclusive of specie) and imports to- 
22,336,4762., inclusive of specie (or 22,190,928/., exclusive of specie). 

The principal imports and exports iu 1932 are given as follows: — 


Articles of Import 

Value 

Articles of Export 

Value 

Froits— fresh and dried . 

£ 

eii.Tf’S 

Produce of the Dominion: — 

£» 

Sugar 

580,130 

Wool 

5,742,821 
1,043 277 

Tea 

378, 6i3 

Agricultural produce . 

Alcoholic bevel ages , 

3^6, b93 

Frozen meat . 

8,436,306 

Tobacco .... 

578,339 

Kaun gum 

62,137 

Iron and steel . 

1, « o..*, <31 

Tallow .... 

462 081 

Electrical machinerj' and 


Butter .... 

10,639.053 

apparatus 

950,264 

Cheese .... 

4,951,268 

Other machinery" . . 

706,Si-2 

3Iilk (preser\ed) . 

269,121 

Motor-cars & part> thereof 

1,204,152 

Cdsem .... 

59,029 

Ocher metals and metal 

Preserved meats . 

96,123 

manufactures . 

311,727 

JSausage-casincs 

266,273 

Cotton piece-goods . 

1,372,010 

Hides, and ca'f skins 
Sheep skms and pelts . 

309,806 

WooUen piece-goods 

425,175 

694 217 

Other piece-goods . . 

813.045 

Rabbit .^kiiis . 

70.016 

Other textiles . 

2,421.249 

Phoriuium tnbreand tow) 

47,312 

Earthenware 

277,864 

Coal .... 

56,321 

Wood, timber, and manu- 


Timber .... 

253,SS3 

factures thereof 

165,696 

Gold .... 

1,092.288 

Petroleum oil, crude and 


British and foreign produce 


refined .... 
Leather and manufactures 
thereof .... 

Total, including others 

1,845, t37 

398,435 



Total, including articles 


not speciUcd 


not ''pecifiea 

36,965,780 


\alue of exports and imjiorts for recent joais texclusive of specie) : 


Export - : 

£vU9 

ir?0 

i:coo 

Sttrrling 

43,1-5^ 

31.85 ‘ 

32,373 

N.Z. cuireucj 
//npo -ts : 

44,941 

34.-1 

o5,61t> 

As recorded . 

42,*jr3 

'4 

22,990 

22.40b 

24,646 

Sterling 

U.Z currency 

4J,4‘'i 

44,340 

24.157 

Excit* of ExporU . 


Sterling 

N.Z. currency 

bcl 

7 69' 

"j-ilo 

9,967 

10,964 

^ Ncw_ZeaLnd Current >. 
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Exports of certain trade products : — 


Years 

Wool 

Frozen Meat 

Kauri 

Gura 

Butter 

Cheese 


Lhs. 

Owts. 

Tons 

Owts. 

Owts. 

1928 

220,801-, 744 

3,793 S2S 

4.394 

1,449.570 

1,567,272 

1929 

234,955,978 

3,336,202 

4,937 

1,653 S<'7 

1.779,093 

1930 

197.239,014 

4,036,639 

3.8 IS 

1,884,237 

1,812,981 

1931«i 

211,718 SOS 

4,138,806 

3 058 

1,988 566 

1,636,347 

1932 

238,179,002 

4,645,480 

2.068 

2.185,545 

1 790.431 


The total value of gold exported to December 31, 1932, was 96,128,4143. 
The following table shows the trade with different countries : — 


1 Imports 1 from i Exports to 

Couii tries i- — — • ; 

1929 1930 I 1931 i 193-2 '■ 1929 1930 1931 | 1932 

United ,£ £ £■£ £ £ £ £ 

Kingdom 23, T3S, 947 21,132,142 12,664,893.11,788.419, 40,9.57.043 3o,mo.303;30 940,634 32,449,231 
Australia | 3,631,625 3,674.073 2,685,808 2,921,681, 2,338,410 1,562,281: 1,169,0.55 1,444,860 

Fiji . . I 130,492 217,8-2l 108,960 114, 501'' 135,653 110,033 , 89,245 88,693 

India and! i : 

Ceylon 1.649,121' 1.321,119 1,002,4671 695,541' 393,470 415,944' 64,278 66,876 

Canada I 4,774,493' 3,804,909 l,217,9o7 998,373 ' 3,353,975 2,539,215 256,690! 244,160 


United 

States- 

9,073.268 

7,391,361 

■ ■ 1 
3,098.7141 

3,073,544:! 3,653,427 2,110.75-2 
206,678 1 1,768,399; 519,727 

920,931 

940,015 

France 

419,512 

385,015 

; 222,3491 

419.016 

508,960 

Germany , 

627.638 

736, 6s3 

! 408,195 

3Sl,73-l:: 1,220,552: 401,084 

309,847 

289,917 

Japan . . 
Others . . 

613,235 

550, 58^ 

1 293,307 1 

425.8831' 428,577] 154,741 

267,899 

236,799 

4,089,646 

3,812.200 

! 2,505,288. 

i 1 

2,438,754:! 1,329,555 1 105,612- 

715,213 

706,269 

Totals I 

48,797,977 43,025,914 

24,812,958;23,045,106 55, 579, 063 44. 940,692 35,153,028j36,965,780 


1 From countries whence the goods were derived, not necessarily the actual country 
of origin. 


According to the British Board of Trade returns, the principal imports 
into and exports from the United Kingdom, from and to New Zealand, in 
recent years were a.s follows : — 




! 1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Imports into U.K. r — 


ilhous. £ 

Thons. Jt 

Thons. £ 

Thous. £ 

Butter ... 


. . 11,277 

10,786 

10,774 

10,857 

Cheese .... 


. ! 8,300 

7,822 

4,943 

5,43d 

Apple.s .... 


. 1 527 

632 

533 

776 

Beef, frozen . 


. ! 298 

687 

595 

799 

Mutton, frozen 


. 1 10,025 

10 932 

9,635 

9,238 

Sheep skins 


. : 410 

593 

627 

478 

Rabbit skins ... 


, i 285 

95 

47 

31 

Tallow . . .... 


• 1 667 

CIO 

327 

831 

Hemp 


. 1 138 

91 

9 

11 

Wool ... .... 


. ' 13,035 

10,051 

8,247 

7,305 

Totals for all Imports .... 


. ! 47.727 

1 

44,899 

.37,775 

37,019 

Exports (British produce) from U.K 
spirits ... 


. i 625 

535 

318 

301 

Tobacco . , 


. 1 700 

507 

248 

242 

Apparel (including hats aud hoot^) . 


. 1 2,493 

2,194 

1,267 

1,070 

Cotton manufactures 


. 1 1,861 

1.54’5 

1 064 

1,342 

Machinery . ... 


. 1 1.167 

1,146 

579 

412 

Iron and steel maniffnct'-.iis . 


. • 2.709 

2,165 

l,2f)0 

9S0 

Paper .... 


« , 585 

595 

4^2 

422 

Motor Cars and Oyrles 



1 0:6 

728 

835 

Woollen Manufactures . 


. 1,005 

847 

463 

545 

Total Exports of al 1 British produce 


. 1 21.393 

17 So: 

11,196 

10,358 

Exports of foreitrn and Colonial produce 


1 793 

762 

£35 

288 
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Total imports into U.K., 1933, 37,183,1601. ; exports from U.K., 
9,545,0481. 

Shipping and Conunnnications. 

At the end of 1932 the registered vessels were 58 sailing vessels of 5,380 
tons (net), 225 steamers of 103,185 tons, 236 motor vessels of 8,800 tons ; 
total 519 vessels of 117,365 tons (net). 

Shipping inwards and outwards for five years (excluding coastwise 
shipping) : — 




Vessels Inwards 


Vessels Outwards 

Tears ’ 

With Cargoes 

1 

Total, including 
in Bailast 

1 With Cargoes i 

1 ! 

Total including 
in Ballast 


i 

No. 1 

Tons 

No. Tons 

i No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1928 : 

548 

1,987,099 

601 i2,180,883 

i 428 

1,660,085 

605 

; 2,210,208 

1929 

549 

2,070,359 

642 2,343,338 

1 435 

1,713,523 

630 

2, -301,227 

1930 

519 

2,004,766 

600 2,2ft7,142 
564 2,155,920 

■ 417 

1,756,649 

599 

2,313,992 

1931 

497 

1,887,627 

405 

1,659,789 

659 

. 2,155,713 

1932 

497 

1,929,168 

574 2,347,656 

i 

441 

1,830,481 

583 

2,362,913 


Of vessels entered inward (1932), 476 of 1,841,887 tons were British 
and 98 of 505,769 tons were foreign ; of vessels cleared outwards (1932), 474 
of 1,842,171 tons were British, and 109 of 510,742 tons were foreign. 

Eailwats. 

On March 31, 1933, there were 1,533 miles of Government rail wavs in the 
North Island, and 1,782 in the South Island, besides 168 miles of private 
lines — 3,483 miles in all. Operating revenue from Government railways, 
1932-33, 5,339,075/., operating expenditure. 4,833,754/. ; net operating 
revenue, 505,321/. The capital cost of construction of all Government 
lines, open and nnopen, to March 31, 1933, 59,228,894/. In 1932-33 the ton- 
nage of goods carried was 5,490,656, and the passengers numbered 18,366,654. 

All the chief totvns are provided with tramway systems. 

PosT.s AND Telegraphs. 

Postal statistics, 1932: — Letters and letter-cards, 246,395,1:30 ; post- 
cards, 6,827,012 ; books, etc,, 147,208,467 ; newspapers, 33,410,372 ; parcels, 
2,774,416 ; money orders issued, 648,951 ; paid, 592,843. 

Receipts of Post and Telegraph Department for year ended March 31, 
1933, 3,293,932/.; working expenses, 2,68^,119/., including intere.^t on 
capital liability, 546,000/. The officials numbered 8.496 (exclusive of 
1,<53 countrii postmasters, etc., who are uot classed as officers of the depart- 
ment) on March 31, 1933. 

The telegraph system i.s Governmental. On March 31, 19.33, there were 
12,415 miles of line and 64,221 of wire. Number of telegrams ’despatched 
during the year, 13,137.766 The telephone (Governmental) is very 
generally used. The telegraph and telephone revenue for the year 1932-3'3 
was 1,900,277/. 

• Money and Credit. 

The bronze, silver and gold coins in use in New Zealand are identical 
with those in England and are purchased from the Royal Mint in England. 
The Finance Act, 1932-33 (No. 2j authorised arrangements to be made with 
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the Royal Mint for the minting of a distinctive N.Z. coinage, in all other 
respects the same as English standards. Several denominations of the new 
coinage have been forwarded to New Zealand and will be placed in circulation. 

THere are six banka of issue doing business, two of these being whoUy 
New Zealand institutions and the New Zealand Reserve Bank The paid-up 
eapital'of the six banks amounts to 30,255,4631. and their reserved profits to 
22, 118,7241. The total average liabilities for 1932, m respect of New Zealand 
transactions, were 60,649,2081., and the average assets 69,015,2091. The 
average amount on deposit was 52,851,7361. The value of the notes in 
circulation averaged 5,958,2631. for the year. Gold has almost entirely 
disappeared from circulation. 

There are the post-othce savings-bank and 5 trustee savings banks. The 
former had, March 31, 1933, 873 branches ; the latter have not more than 
one or two branches each : number of depositors in Post Office Savings Banks 
at March 31, 1933, 797,097 ; amount deposited during year, 16,933,1761. ; 
withdrawn, 19,635,928/. ; amount on deposit at end of year, 42,028,6211. 
At 31st March, 1933, 10,470,5381. was on deposit in trustee savings banks to 
the credit of 212,673 depo.sitors. 

Attached to New Zealand are the following islands : 

Auckland Islands, 50“ 32' S., 166° 13' E., 200 miles S. of Stewart Island. 
Area of largest about 200 square miles. Uninhabited. 

Chatham Islands, 43° 30' to 44“ 30' S., 175° 40' to 177* 15' W., 536 mUes 
E. of New Zealand. Area •172 square miles ; population (April, 1926) 562 (268 
Europeans and 294 Maoris and Morioris). 

The Cook and other South Pacific Islands were annexed to New Zealand 
inJune, 1901. They lie between 8° and23° S. lat., 156° and 170° W. long. The 
names of the islands with their populations (1926) are as follows 
Cook Islands — Popnlation Population 

Rarotonga . . . 3,936 Palmerston I. . . . 97 

Mangaia . . . 1,249 Penrhyn (Tongareva) . 395 

Atiii .... 933 Mauihiki . . . 416 

Aitutaki . . . 1,431 Rakahanga . . . 327 

Mauke (Parry I. . . 511 Danger (Pukapuka) . . 526 

Miti.iro . . , 238 Suwarrow ... — 

ilanuae and Te Au-o-tu 23 

Nassau ... — Total . . . 10,082 

Total area of the Cook and other islands about 180 square miles. 

Rarotonga is 20 miles in circumference; Atiu, 20 miles; Aitutaki, 21 
miles. Laws for the Cook Islands have been made since 1890 by a general 
Legislature, and are administered by an Executive Council, of which the 
Arikis, or native chiefs, are members. At Rarotonga there is a (New Zealand) 
Resident Commissioner, whose approval is required for all enactments. The 
customs tariff of New Zealand is enforced. In 1915 an Act was passed by the 
New Zealand Parliament consolidating the laws relating to the Islands, and 
providing tor the appointment of a member of the Executive Council of New 
Zealand as Minister of the Cook Island.s. The Minister is charged with the 
ad’nini-.tration of the Islands. The Act provides for the constitution of Island 
Councils, lower and higher Courts of Justice, and native land court, as well 
as for the establishment of public schools, &c. In 1932—33 the numbers of 
births, marriages, and deaths were resjiectively 383, 80, and 151. Educa- 
tion : there are 18 Government or subsidised mission schools in the group, 
with 2,330 pupils. Revenue, financial year 1932-33, 41,308/. (includiug 
grants from N.Z. to extent o| 13,850/.); expenditure, 40,986/. The trade 
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for 1932 was: — Imports, 63,5851., including 48,263Z. from New Zealand, 
5,4642. from United Kingdom, and 4,4032. from United States ; exports 
73,4092., including 59,9802. to New Zealand, 4,6692. to United States of 
America, and 5,3732. to France. Chief exports 1932 Bananas, 20,3572. ; 
oranges, 26,3192.; tomatoes. 11,8072.; copra, 12,3402. Wireless stations are 
maintained at Rarotonga, Aitntaki, Atin, Mangaia, and Mauke. 

Niue Island was annexed with the Cook and other islands in June, 1901. 
Until December, 1932, it was administered b 3 ’ the Minister for the Cook 
Islands, but then passed to the Minister of External Affairs Distance from 
Auckland, New Zealand, 1,340 miles; from Rarotonga, 590 miles. Area, 
100 square miles ; circuiiiferenee, 40 miles ; height above sea-level, 200 ft. 
Population estimated April 1, 1933, at 3,836. There is a Resident Com- 
missioner, and laws, etc., ate same as for Cook Islands. Revenue, 1932- 
33, 18,1982. ; expenditure, 16,8632. Exports, 1932, 13,9872., chiefly 
bananas, copra, hats and baskets. Imports, 1932, 14,7562. There are two 
Government schools and 10 mission schools, total scholars numbering 779. 
A wireless station at Alofi, the port of the island, maintains radio 
communication through Apia, Western Samoa. 

Eermadec Islands, 29° 15' to 31° 26' S. lat., 177° 55' to 178° 55' W. long., 
600 miles N.N E. of New Zealand. Area 13 square miles. Uninhabited. 
The largest of the group is Raoul or Sunday Island, 20 miles in circuit ; 
Macaulay Island is 3 miles in circuit. 

Ross Dependency. — The coasts of the Ross Sea, with the adjacent islands 
and territories, between 160° east longitude and 150° west longitude, and 
south of the 60th degree of latitude, were proclaimed a British Settlement 
and placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor-General of New Zealand 
by Order-iu-Council of July 30, 1923. 

Union Islands (Tokelau). — These Islands, formerly part of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony, weie transferred to the jurisdiction of New 
Zealand, February 11, 1926, and arc administered by the Administrator 
of Western Samoa. They lie between 8° and 1C° S. lat., and 171° and 
173° W. long, (popnlatiou 193-3, 1,147), and comprise five clusters of islets, 
the principal of which are Fakaofo, Nukunono, and Atafu ; area of group, 4 
square miles. 

Small uninhabited outlying islands within the boundaries of New Zealand 
are; Campbell Island, the Three Kings Islands, the Antipodes Islands, the 
Bounty Islands, and the Snares Islands. 
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FIJI. 

Constitution and Government 

The Fiji Islands were discovered by Tasman in 1643 and visited by 
Captain Cook in 1769. The sovereignty was ceded to Great Britain on 
October 10, 1874. 

Soremor of Fiji and High, Commissimer for Iht Western Pacifie. — SiT 
Murchison Jf7etcAer, K.O.M.G., C.B.E. (appointed, 1929). Salary 3,000r. as 
Governor of Fiji, and 1,2007. as High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

The Constitution is regulated by Letters Patent of February 9, 1929. 
The Executive Council consists of the Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney-General, the Colonial Treasurer, the Secretary for Indian Affairs, 
the Secretary for Native Affairs, and two unofficial members nominated by 
the Governor. 

The Legislative Council consists of the Governor and not more than 
thirteen nominated members, six European elected members, three native 
members and three Indian elected members. 

The natives retain a large share of selLgovernment. Their system of 
village and district conncils has been recognised and improved, and supple- 
mented by a triennial meeting of the high chiefs and representatives from 
each province, presided over by the Governor. There is a Native Regula- 
tion Board, constituted under the ‘Native Affairs Ordinance, 1876,’ which 
has power to make regulations with regard to the marriage and divorce of 
natives, succession to property, the jurisdiction and powers of native 
courts and magistrates in matters of civil and criminal procedure, and also 
in regard to other matters having reference to the good government and 
well-leing of the native population. All such regulations have to receive the 
sanction of the Legislative Council. 

There is a constabulary force consisting of Fijians and Indians, with 
European officers, and a Defence Force (Europeans, half-castes, and Fijians). 
Strength of constabulary force in 1932, 204. 

Area and Population. 

Fiji comprises a group of about 250 islands (about 80 inhabited) lying 
between 15° and 22° south latitude and 177° east and 178° west longitude. 
The largest is Viti Levn, area 4,053 square miles ; next is Vanna Levu, area 
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2,130 square miles. The island of Botuma, between 12° and 15° of south 
latitude, and 175° and 180° east longitnde was added to the colony in 1880. 
Total area, including Botuma, 7,083 square miles. 

At December 31, 1932, the population uf the Colony, including Botuma, 
was estimated at 189,398; Europeans, 4,863 (2,511 males, 2,352 leniales) ; 
Fijians, 94,976 (48,708 males, 46,268 females); Indians, 78,975 (46,707 
males, 32,268 females); Chinese, 1,460 (1,333 males, 127 females): balf- 
castes, 3,548 (1,817 males, 1,731 females) ; others, 5,576 (3,343 males, 
2,233 females). 

Among Europeans the birth-rate in 1932 was 16'04 per 1,000, and deaths 
6 "79 ; among Fijians, birth-rate, 34 32, death-rate, 17 '88 ; among Indians, 
birth-rate, 38‘44. death-rate, 8 '40; others, birth-rate, 36 04, death-rate, 
20 '27 ; marriages, 9 ’46 per 1000. 

Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Titi Levu : the European 
population (census of April 24, 1921), 1,443, suburbs, 298, total, 1,741. 

Religion and Instrnction. 

Attending at Methodist churches in 1932, 85,539 ; Boman Catholic 
Mission, 14,546 ; Lay missionaries, 3. The Methodist Church of Fiji comprises 
European missionaries. 16 ; European mis,sion sisters, 18 ; European members, 
95; Fijian ministers, 128; Catechists, 326; Local preachers, 3,453; Class 
leaders, 5,108; Fijian memiteis, 28,208; with 1,027 churches and other 
preaching places ; Atteniiants at imblic worship, 84,624. Indian memheis, 
205 ; Churches and other preaching places. 16; Altendauts at public 
worship, 630. The Catholic Mission has 31 European priests, 1 Indian 
priest, 15 European teaching brothers, 77 European si.sters. 86 churches and 
chapels, 3 native training institutions, 247 Catechists, 26 native brotliers, 
and 80 native sisters. 

In 1932 there were two Government Grammar schools for European 
children at Suva, one for boys and one for girls, with a total roll niiuiber 
of 382. In Levuka there is a Government school for both boys and girls, 
at which 97 were on the roll m 1932- and one other at Rarawai°with 
a roll number of 24. Besides the.se the Roman Catholic Mission has three 
schools for Europeans. The Queen Victoria School (aGovernmentschool), and 
six Provincial Si-hools (supp.ited by Government), are boarding school’s for 
Fijian boys There were 576 pupils in 1932 There are .-eveiTGoveinment 
Indian schools with a mil number in 1932 of 531. The Government o-ave 
assistance in 1932 to 157 scho.ds, with an attendance nf 11,972 pupils ’xhe 
Government Teachers’ Training School bad a roll of 27 (Fijians and Indians) 
teachers in training in 19-32. Expenditure on education in 1932 was 45,05Sh 


Finance. 


Year 

Revenue 

! Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

' Expenditure 

1927 

£ 

586,574 

£ 

534,939 

19.30 

£ 

6387764 

1 £ 

; 645,293 

1928 

709,534 

567.845 

1931 

56.5.39:3 


1929 

677,944 

I 642,124 , 

1932 

547,460 

' 528,604 


The principal sources of revenue in 1932 were Customs 262 779i 
wharf _and shipping dues, 19.1271. : native taxes, 13,398/.; licences excise’ 
Ac., 87,383/. ; fees of court, Ac., 70.364/. ; post efface, 27,826/. The expen- 
diture on public works extranrdinary w.as 3,944/ The Tinhlie debt on 
December 31, 1932, was 1,091,604/. ^ 
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Production, Industry and Couunerce. 

The total forest area amounts to 2,366,000 acres, producing both hard 
woods and soft woods. There are 8 miUs with an estimated production of 
350,000 cubic feet. 

There are 5 sugar mills, 1 tea factory, 9 rice mills, 3 butter 
factories, 28 copra dryers, 2 rubber mills, 1 oil mill, 1 biscuit factory, 10 
butcheries, and 2 cotton ginneries. In 1931—32 there were under cultivation 
by European, Fijian and Indian settlers; — Bananas, 3,347 acres; coconuts, 
180,772 acres; sugar-cane, 530,737 acres; rice, 10,150 acres; pineapples, 
183 acres ; cotton, 633 acres. In 1929-30 there were approximately 6,743 
horses, asses and mules, 58,109 cattle, 360 sheep, 8,415 goats and 5,991 pigs. 



1 Imports 

1 Exports 

Year 

From Briti.sh 
Possessions 

Prom other 
Countries 

Total 

To British 
Possessions 

To other 
Countries 

Total 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1,288,138 

1,077,226 

796,6351 

761,598 

180%71 

141,958 

107,676 

95,748 

£ 

1,468,609 

1,219,184 

904,311 

857,346 

£ 

1,311,146 

1,167,396 

857,984 

1.626.398 

M 

464.852 

317,130 

139,121 

72,568 

£ 

1,775,998 

1,484,528 

997,106 

1,698,964 


1 Does not include imports by parcel post amonnting to 25,2031, 


The principal imports during 1932 were : bags and sacks, 43,4747. ’ 
coal, 17,2577. ; drugs, 14,5517. ; drapery, 126,7647. ; fancy goods and 
toilet requisites, 14,2257. ; flour, sharps and pollard, 53,2407. ; hardware, 
53,412?,; machinery, 31,4377.; manures, 23,1217.; oils, 49,6467. ; spirits 
;potable), 16,4537. ; tea, 15,4317. ; tobacco, cigarettes and cigars. 24,9687. 

Principal exports; sugar, raw, 131,302 tons, 1,239,2397 ; copra, 15,076 
tons, 170,2407. ; bananas, 346,968 bunches, 67,2377. ; molasses, 9,448 tons, 
9,4487. ; trocas shell, 266 tons, 12,1257. ; b6che-de-mer, 2,074 cwt., 
8,8017. ; biscuits, 133,266 lbs., 3,1357. ; butter, 2,421 cwts., 11,2927. ; 
cotton, 101,997 lbs., 5,1007. ; canned pines, 621,036 lbs., 8,0957. : gum, 
3,074 cwts., 3,1037. ; soap, plain, 3,141 cwts., 4,3327. 

Imports from Australia were 317,0467. ; the United Kingdom, 250,7487. ; 
New Zealand, 100,2557.; the United States, 25,9377.; Canada, 25,6757. ; 
India, 33,9447 : Jajian, 29,8147. ; Dutch East Indies, 22,6337. ; Hong Kong, 
8,0747. ; Germany, 7,7357. 

Exports to United Kingdom, 847,0537. ; Australia, 50,0787. ; Canada, 
530,3657. ; New Zealand, 165,2707.; Samoa, 9,4707; Hong Kong, 8,7657.; 
France, 6,9957. ; Italy, 16,2527. ; United States. 38,8197. 

Shipping and Communications. 

During 1932 the number of merchant vessels entered at the ports 
01 entry was 143 steamers of 700,602 tons, and 10 sailing vessels of 594 
tons. Total tonnage entered and cleared in 1932, 1,405,541 (British, 
883.801). 

There is a private small-gauge railway of 120 miles firom Tavua to 
Sigatoka. 

_ There is telegraphic communication between Suva and Levuka, 54 
miles, of which 11^ miles are by submarine cable. Wireless telegraph 
stations have been erected at Suva, Labasa, Waiyevo (Taveuni), Savusavu 
and Lautoka. There is direct cable communication with Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, and direct wireless communication with Australia. 
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The Government Savings Bank had, at the end of 1932, 11,898 depositors, 
whose deposits amounted to 173,708L The headquarters are at the General 
Post Office, Suva, and there are twenty branches throughout the Colony. 

The Bank of New South Wales has three branches and the Bank of New 
Zealand has two in the Colony. The currency in circulation consists of 
Government notes and English coins of pre-war fineness. The currency notes 
in circulation on December 31, 1932, amounted to 467,1507. The gold 
reserve in the note guarantee fund amounted to 85,8817., and the securities 
forming the investment portion of the fund to 471,3027. 

Money, weights, and measures are the same as in the United Kingdom. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

TONGA 

(Friekdlt Islands.) 

The Tonga or Friendly Islands continued up to 1899 to be a neutral 
region in accordance with the Declaration of Berlin, April 6, 1886. By the 
Anglo-German Agreement of November 14, 1899, subsequently’ accepted 
by the United States, the Tonga Islands were left under the Protectorate 
of Great Britain. A Protectorate was proclaimed on Mav 18, 1900 and a 
British Agent appointed. British and foreign nationals charged with any 
offence against the laws of Tonga, not including crimes punishable by death 
or by imprisonment exceeding two years, are subject to the jnrisdiction 
of the Tongan courts. In other resiiects they are subject to the juris- 
diction of the Court of the High Commissioner. 

Qiteen.—Salote, succeeded on the death of her father, Georcre II on Anril 
12, 1918. => . - pni 

There is a Legislative Assembly which meets annually, composed of seven 
nobles elected by their peer.s, seven elected representatives of the people 
and the Ministers of the Ciown, numbering seven, or twenty-two members 
including the Speaker. The elections are held triennially. 

The kingdom consists of 3 groups of islands, called respectively Tonga- 
tabu, Himpai (which are low-Iiing groups of coral formation), and Vavan 
(which IS high and mountainous), together with the oatlyint. islands of 
Niuatobutabn, Tafahi, and Niiiafoou, and lies between 15” and 23” 30' south 
177” west, its western boundary being the eastern boundary 
,I“« .Diain group was discovered by Tasman in 1643. 'The 
climate is mild and healthy, malaria being unknown. The’ tem- 
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perature during seven months of the year, from May to Novemher. 
rarely exceeds 84° F. in the shade, and seldom, even in the hottest part 
of summer, exceeds 90° F. Total area, approximately 385 square miles ; 
capital, Nukualofa ; population, at the census taken in 1932, 28,381, 
Tongans, 412 Europeans, 397 half-castes, 264 Pacific islanders and others. The 
natives are Christian, there being about 16,560 adherents of the Wesleyan 
Free Church of Tonga, 7,584 of the Free Churches, 1,088 of other 
Protestant Churches, and 3,149 Roman Catholics, The native Tongans 
enjoy free education, free medical attendance and dental treatment. At 
the end of 1932 there were 60 Government and 42 denominational 
primary schools, with an average daily attendance throughout the 
year of 5,480 pupils. At Tonga College there were 9 teachers, 3 
Europeans, and 6 Tongans, and the number of pupils averages 200. 
The revenue amounted in 1931-32 to 57,224/., and the expenditure to 
63,986/. Native produce consists almost entirely of copra; the export 
in 1932 amounted to 8,323 tons, valued at 83,228/., most of which 
was shipped to the XJ.K. and Continental ]>orts. Total imports, 1932, 
86,006/. ; total exports, 96,163/. The imports include drapery, flour, 
kerosene, benzene, tdscnits, fish, hardware, timber, sugar, meats ; and the 
exports copra. The trade is with Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji, Europe and the United States of America. Steamer communication 
with the outside world consists of one vessel of the Union Company’s 
Fleet which maintains a four-weekly service with New Zealand, in addition 
to which cargo vessels visit the group for shipments of copra. During 1932, 
29 vessels entered and cleared: total tonnage 124,908, of wliich 76,184 tons 
were British. There is a wireless station at Nukualofa which keeps up 
telegraphic communication through Samoa or Fiji, and sub-stations at 
Vavau, Haapai, Nuiafoou and Nuiatoputabu, which communicate only with 
Nukualofa. There is a telephone system in Nukualofa. 

Since 1906 British coin has been legal tender. There is a Government 
note issue. The weights and measures are the same as in Great Britain. 
Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

High Commissioner and Consul-General for the Western Pacific . — 
Sir A. G. M. Fletcher, K.C.M.G., C.B.E. 

Agent and Consul. — J. S. Neill. 


The High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, assisted by deputies, 
has jurisdiction, in accordance with an Order in Council of 1893, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Pacific Islanders’ Protection Acts 
of 1872 and 1875, and to settle disputes between British subjects living in 
these islands. The jurisdiction of the High Commissioner extends over all the 
Western Pacific not within the limits of Fiji, Queensland, or New South Wales, 
or the jurisdiction of any civilised Power, and includes the Southern Solomon 
Islands, and the various small groups in Melanesia. 

In the sections devoted to New South Wales and New Zealand mention 
is made of various annexed Pacific Islands. The following summary 
(omitting islands described elsewhere) gives the names and positions of 
islands which are unattached : — 

Sacie Island, 24° 40' S. lat., 124° 48' W. long. 

Pitcairn Island, 25° 5' S., 130° 5' W. ; area 2 sq. ni. ; pop. in 1914, 140 
(35 adult males, 39 adult females, 66 children). The afi'airs of the island 
are conducted by a Council of 7 members, with a President, who acts 
also as Chief Magistrate, and a Vice-President, who is also Government 
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Secretary, subject to the control of the High Commissioner for the 'VVestein 
Pacific. In religion the islanders (descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty) are ‘ Seventh Day Adventists.’ The products of the island are 
sweet potatoes, beans, sugar cane, yams, taro, melons, pumpkins, oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, and arrowroot, which is prepared in limited quantities 
with antiquated appliances. Excellent coffee also grows. The island is 
well stocked with goats and poultry. 

Phoenix Group, between 2“ 30' and 4° 30' S. lat., and 171° and 174° 30' 
'W. long. Eight islands; Mary, Enderbury, Phoenix, Birney, Gardner, 
McKean, Hull, Sydney ; area of group, 16 sq. m., pop. 59. 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The islands in this group were pro- 
claimed as Protectorates in 1892 and annexed (at the request of the native 
Governments! as Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, on November 10, 1915. 
The Colony includes several groups of islands, all of which, save Ocean 
Island, are coral atolls. (1) The Ellice Islands, between 5° 30' and 
11° 20' S. lat., and 176° and 180° E. long, (population at census, .ipril 
1931, 4,074). The principal islands are Funafuti, Nukufetau, Vaitupu, 
Nui (or Netherland), Niutao (or Lynx or Speiden), Nanumaga (or Hudson), 
Nanumea (or St. Augustine), Nukulaelae (or Mitchell) ; Nura kita ; area 


of group, 14 .sq. m. (2) Fanning Island, 3 50' N., 159° W., area 15 
aq. m. ; Washington Island, 4° 40' N., 160° 20' W., area 6 sq. m., 
population of the two islands, census, April, 1931, 467, including 34 
Europeans ; and Ocean Island (population June 30, 1933, 2,218, including 
126 Europeans and 376 Asiatics). The la.st-named island is the Colony 
headquarters. It is situated 0° 52' S., and 169® 35' E., is six miles in 
circumfereuce, and was annexed by Great Britain in 1901. The island 
is exceedingly rich in high-grade phosphate, which is worked by the British 
Phosphate Commission, who purcha.sed the rights of the Pacific Phosphate 
Company in 1921. A wireless station on the island maintains telegraphic 
communication via Fiji and Australia. (3) Christmas Island, situated ronghly 
2® N. lat., and 157° W. long., discovered by Cook in 1777, annexed by cl'eat 
Britain in 1888, and included in the Colony in November, 1919, is the 
largest atoll in the Pacific, being over 100 miles in circumference’. It is 
leased to the Central Pacific Coconut Plantations, Ltd., for a term of 87 yeans 
from January 1, 1914. Population 1927, European, 5, natives, 18. '^The 
Gilbert Islands, on the equator (population at census, April, 1931 26,528 
including 94 Europeans). The i>rincipal islands are Hutaritari,’ Makin,’ 
Tarawa, Abaiang, JIarakei, Maiana, Abemama, Kuria, Aranuka, Nonouti’ 
Tabiteuea, Beni, Nukunau, Onotoa, Tamana, and Arorae. Area, ’l 66 sq. m! 
The Gilbertese are classed as Micronesians, and speak a lano-uan-e havin» 
Polynesian and Melanesian affinities. The Ellice Islands are^PoTyuesian “ 
speaking a Samoan dialect. The Adminnstration maintains two native 
boys’ schools-the King George V. School at Tarawa, Gilbert Islands with 
90 pupils, and a school at Vaitupu, Ellice Islands, with 60 pupil’s i 
school for native boys on Ocean Island has been maintained smce lO'-tQ out 
of Banaban pln-sphate royalties, and there is a sidiool on Orean Island foi 
European children Village schools for native boys ami girls thrraighont 
the Gilbert and Ellice Groups are kept up by the London Missionary sS-iet- 
and the .society of the Sa.red Heait. Revenue of the Colony for the vea- 
To 30. 1932, 49,n] Z of which the principal items wererCustors 

i 0447 &<=•. 10,549?. : lees of court, Ac.; 

4,244?. : royalty on phosphates, 3,043?. ; interest on investments, 4,837? ■ 

° 56S?. ; miscellaneous, 773?. ; Imperial grant 

.,0 . The expenditure for the same period amounted to 53,947*?. Princina'l 
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crops : pandanus fruit and coconuts. The trade in 1931-32 amounted to 
114,5111. for imports (machiner}', 12,313f. ; provisions, 36,592?.), and 
259,120Z. for exports (phosphate, 142,206 tons, 191,970?. ; copra, 6,715 
tons, 67,150?.). The Colony is administered by the High Commissioner 
through a Resident Commissioner, whose headquarters are at Ocean Island. 

Scsident Commissioner — (Vacant.) 

British Solomon Islands are comprised in the approximate area enclosed 
by 5° to 12° 30' S., and 155° 30' to 169° 45' E. The Group includes the 
islands of Guadalcanar, Malaita, Santa I-,abel, San Cristoval, New Georgia, 
Choi-seul, Shortland, Mono (or Treasury), Vella Lavella, Ronongo, Gizo, 
Rendova, Russell, Florida, Rennell, and numerous small islands (the Lord 
Howe Group or Ontong Java, the Santa Cruz Islands, Tucopia and Mitre 
Islands, and the Dutf, or Wilson Group, are al.'o included in the Solomon 
Islands Protectorate). The total area of land and sea included in the 
B.S. I. Protectorate boundaries is approximately 375,000 square nautical 
miles. Population (census 1931), Europeans, 497; Aliens, 193; native 
population, 93,415. They are under British Protection. Education is 
entirely in the hands of missions. Revenue, for the year ended March 31, 
1933, 58,541?.; expenditure, 53,423?. Coconut.o, rubber, sweet potatoes, 
pine-apples, bananas are grown. The value of imports in 1932-33 was 
168,261?. ; and of exports, 189,188?. (maiuly copra, 22,256 tons, 153,426?. ; 
trocas shell, 400 tons, 19,036?. ; ivory nuts, 644 tons, 4,591?. ; timber logs, 
1,204,134 super, ft., 5,903?.). Vessels entered, 1932-33, 74,854 tons 
(62,290 British); cleared, 74,842 tons (British 62,287 tons). A paper 
currency was issued in 1917-18. Little gold is in circulation, and only 
4,600?. Protectorate paper money. The chief medium of exchange is 
money orders. There is a Resident Commissioner, whose headquarters are 
at Tulagi, a small island off the south coast of Florida. A nominated 
Advisory Council assists in the administration. (For part of the Solomon 
Islands lately owned by Germany and now administered by Australia, see 
section on late German New Guinea below.) 

Resident Commissioner. — F. N. Ashley. 

Starbuck Island, 5° 30' S. lat. , 155” W. long. ; area 1 sq. m. , uninhabited. 
Malden Island, 4° S. lat., 155° W. long. ; area 35 sq. m., contains a con- 
siderable deposit of guano. Jarvis Island, on the equator, 159° W., area 
1^ sq. m., pop. 30. Palmyra, 6° N., 162” 30' W., area IJ sq.m. Baker 
Islands, on the equator. 

These islands are mostly of coral formation ; most of them grow 
cocouut trees, and some of them are valuable for their guano. 

The New Hebrides Group lies roughly 500 miles west of Fiji and 
250 miles N.E. of New Caledonia. Estimated area 5,700 square miles. 
The group is under joint administration of English and French officials, 
as provided for by Anglo-French Convention of February 1906, ratified 
October 1906, and a Protocol signed at London on August 6, 1914, and 
ratified on March 18, 1922. The interests of British, French, and natives, 
respectively, are guaranteed ; the conditions of land-holding in the Islands 
fixed ; aud the regulation of the recruitment of native labour provided for. 
Within the Islands Great Britain is represented by a High Commissioner, 
who delegates his powers to a Resident Commissioner stationed in the 
group. 

The larger islands of the group are Espiritu Santo, Malekula, Epi, 
Ambrym, Efate or Sandwich, Erromanga, Tanna and Aneityum. There 
ar.' three active volcanoes, on Tanna, Ambrym and Lopevi, re.spectively. 
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Eartliquake shocks are of common occurrence. The native population of the 
group is about 50,000. On Malekula, Santo and Pentecost cannibalism is 
still practised . White population 1932 : British 214, French 789. Foreigners, 
including Asiatics, who have opted for British regime 56, and for French 
regime 1,P34. With the latter are included 40 Javanese, 500 Chinese, and 
5,396 Tonkinese coolies under indenture to the French. There are numerous 
Presbyterian and Catholic mission native schools ; one French Government 
school and two Catholic mission schools for whites. Public revenue : 
Condominium service, 1932: 10,0211.; public expenditure : British service, 
8,9681. ; Condominium service, 1932, 19,8021. 

Bananas, sugarcane, oranges and all tropical fruits grow well. Kauri pine 
is found on Aneityiim, but is no longer worked. There are several British 
and French trading companies operating in the group. Settlers and specu- 
lating companies have acquired large areas of land within the islands, the 
ownership of which is generally disputed, and which in consequence remains 
undeveloped pending adjudication by the mixed tribunal. Imports, Con- 
dominium, 1932: value in French currency, 10,116,807 francs; value in 
British currency, 81,5871. Exports, Condominium : value in French cur- 
rency. 9,746,524 francs; value in British currency, 78,6011. The trade is 
mostly with Australia, New Caledonia and France. Principal imports are; 
Provisions and foodstuffs, clothing, metal-work and furniture ; exports : 
Copra (7,032 tons in 1932, value 36,3061.); coffee (213 tons, 6,5711.); 
cocoa (1,728 tons, 27,9671.); cotton, (189 tons, 3,2771.). Import ol arms, 
ammunition, wines and spirits is prohibited excejit under special permit. 
There is frequent communication between New Caledonia and Australia, a 
six-weekly mail service being maintained by the Bums, Philip Line and a 
five-weekly service by Messageries Maritimes, while a two-monthly service 
is also maintained by the last-named company with France and the New 
Hebrides via Tahiti and Panama. The shipping entered and cleared from 
the Port of Vila during 1932 was: Nnlcrcd .-—British, 19,673 tons (15 
vessels); French, 94,375 tons (35 vessels); other, 13,080 tons (8 vessels). 
Cleared.— British, 19,025 tons (14 vessels) ; French. 91,515 tons (34 vessels) ; 
other, 13,080 tons (8 vessels). 

British Sigh Cmnmissioiier. — Sir A. G. M. Fletcher, C.M.6. 

French Sigh Cwn/nlssioner.— Monsieur Siadous. 

British Resident Commissioner. — 6 . A. Joy. 

French Resident Corninissioner. — Monsieur Sauf.A. 
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Solomon Islands Protectoiate, Kew Hebrides and Tonga. His Majesty’s Stationerv 
Office, London. 

Annual Blue Book of the British >SoIoniO'i Islands Protect.. rats. G.^veininent Printer 
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Convention between the United Kingdom and France conc-rnin^ the \ew HFhrit’t-s 
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Islands Protectorate. London, IfH'S 
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B.all (J. N.)- ^Tnder the South. London, 1928. 

Hum'phrey$ (C. B ), Southern New Hebrides; An Ethnological Eecord. Cambridge, 
1926. 

Ivtns (W. G.), The Island Builders of the* Pacific (Malal London, 1930. 

Jacomb (Ed ), The Future of the Kanaka. London, 1919. 

Johnson (M.), Cannibal-Land (New Hebrides). London, 1922. 

Macdonald {D ), Oceanic Languages. Oxford, 1907. 

Roberts {S H.). Population Problems of the Pacidc. London, 1027. 

Robson (R. W.) (Ediror). The Pacific Islands Year Book. London, 1932. 

Smith (P.), Hawaiki ; the Original Home of the Maori. Londun, 1922. 

Stevenson (R. L.), In the South Seas. London, 1900. — From. Saranac to the Mar- 
quesas and Beyond (Letters by Mrs. Stevenson). London, 1903. 

Stewart’s Handbook of the Pj.ciflc Islands. Sydney and London, 1922. 


MANDATED TEERITOEIES IN THE PACIFIC i NEW 
GUINEA, WESTEEN SAMOA. AND NATJEU ISLAND- 

The former German possessions in the 'Western Pacific included: Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land, Bismarck Archipelago, the German Solomon Islands, 
Kanm, the Caroline Islands, the Marshall Islands, and the Marianne or 
Ladrone Islands (excepting the Island of Gnam). The islands north of the 
Equator, namely, the Marshall, Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone (Marianne) 
Islands, are now administered by Japan as mandatory. Those south of the 
Equator, namely, the Bismarck Archipelago, those of the Solomon Islands 
formerly owned hy Germany, and (late) German New Guinea (Kaiser 
Wdhelm’s Land), are assi^ed to Australia, German Samoa to New Zealand, 
and Nauru, a small islet just south of the Equator, to the British Empire. 

THE MANDATED TEEEITOEY OF NEW GUINEA. 

The Territory has an area of 93,000 square miles, extending from the 
Equator as far as 8° south latitude, and from 141° east longitude as far as 
160° east longitude. An Australian force occupied these Possessions on 
September 12, 1914. The mandate from the League of Nations (see p. xxvii, 
The Statesman’s Yeak-Book, 1929) is dated December 17, 1920, and 
on May 9, 1921, the Australian Government established its civil adminis- 
tration in the Territory. The laws of the Commonwealth, subject to local 
modifications as necessary, may be applied to the mandated territories. 
The military training of Die natives, except for local police purposes, is 
prohibited, and no naval or military base or any fortifications may ha 
established. 

The non-indigenous population at June 30, 1933 (Census), was 5,215, 
of which the British numbered 2,592, Chinese 1,353, Dutch 251, German 
379, Japanese 44, and United States of America 143. The approximate 
number of persons lengaged in agi-ieultural pursuits was 342, and in mining 
pursuits 1,000. The enumerated native population was 401,129. The esti- 
mated native population of those areas of the Teriitory which have not yet 
been brought under Government control is 265,000. 

Inter-island trade is carried on by small steamships and motor-schooners. 
There is a three-weekly service from Australia to Eabaul, and a monthly 
service from Yokohama, Hong Kong and Manila. 

The total area under cultivation in the Mandated Territory at June 30, 1933, 
was 88,694 hectares. The greater part of this area was planted with coconuts, 
85,716 hectares. Coffee, cocoa and kapok are also grown. Tropical fruits 
grow very abundantly. The staple articles of food of the natives are yams, 
taro, sago, and bananas. There is very little land used for pasture. The land 
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is rich in mineral wealth, but no minerals, except gold in the Morobe District, 
are worked on account of the difficulty of transporting mining machmeiy. 
Native labour is used to work the plantations, and the natives are recruited 
either from the adjacent villages or from other parts of the Territory. There 
are some 16,999 native labourers so recruited for plantation pnrtioses. The 
total indentured labour in the territory on June 30, 1933, was 28,242. 

Administraior of the Terriiory of New Griiinea. — Brigadier-General Thomas 
Griffiths, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. (appointed July 11, 1932). 

The seat of Administration is at Rabaul, New Britain (non-indigenous 
population, 1,856, including 761 Asiatics). 

1. North Eastern New Guinea. This territory, the northern section of 
south-east New Guinea, lies between 2° 35' and 8° south latitude, and 
141° and 148° east longitude. The area, including Manam, Karkar, Long, 
Bagabag, Schouten, Kairiru (D’Urville), and some smaller islands, is 69,700 
square miles. The native population in 1931 for areas exjdored was, counted, 
209,957. It was declared a German Protectorate in 1884, and was under 
the control and development of the New Guinea Cempanv from 1885 
to 1899. The principal station on the mainland is at Salamaua. The 
coast-line is very little broken, and there are few good harbours. There are 
high ranges running parallel with the coast plain, which is from 20 to 100 
miles wide and broken with -teep spurs in some places extending to the 
actual coast-line. The ranges in the interior have been little explored, and 
some of their summits are known to exceed 12,000 feet. The principal rivers 
are the Sepik, which is navigable for over 250 miles, the Ramu or OttiUm, 
and the Markham. The climate is hot and the rainfall large. There are 
three missionary societies at work ; these missions are also planters and 
traders. 

The chief towns are : In the Morobe District (non-indigenous population, 
1,189) Salamaua, Wau and Lae; in the Madang District (non-indigenous 
population, 393) Madang. 

2. Bismarck Archipelago. — In November, 1884, a German Protec- 
torate was declared over the New Britain Archipelago and several adjacent 
groups of islands, and in May, 1885, they were renamed the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. The Archipelago lies between 140° 30' and 156° east longitude, and 
the Equator and 8° south latitude. The chief islands are New Britain, area 
14,600 square miles ; New Ireland, area 2,800 square miles ; Lavongai date 
New Hanover), 460 square miles ; Duke of York Islands, area 22 square miles ; 
the Admiralty Islands (principal island, Manus), area 663 square miles. The 
other groups included in this Archipelago ate Mus-sau Islands, Gardner 
Islands, Nuguria, Ni-san Island, the Vitu Islands, Dmboi Islands, Hermit 
Islands, Ninigo Group, Kaniet and Sae Islands. In these various groups 
there are upwards of 100 small iskands, having a total jrea of 1,115 square 
miles. The native population of the Archipelago in 1933 of areas patrolled 
was 191, J 72. 

New Britain, the largest island of this group, is a long island of 
crescent shape lying east and west. It has a mean breadth of 50 miles 
and a length of 300 miles. The island is practically undeveloped eveept for 
67,000 acres under cultivation chiefly on the Gazelle Peninsula in the 
north, four plantations on the northern coast, and six plantations on the 
southern coast, west of Henry Reid Bay. A Government station, named 
Gasmata (non-indigenous population 16), has been established about midway 
along the southern coast. Talasea (non-indigenous population 34) is 
situated on the north coast. The interior of the island is little known. 
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The native population of areas patrolled in 1933 was 92,125. A 
mountain chain traverses the entire length of the island, and in the eenlie 
consists of several irregular ranges. There are several active volcanoes. The 
highest known peak is the Father, about 7,500 feet high, which is an active 
volcano. The island has very fine harbours. The only one visited re^larly 
by oversea shipping is Simpson Harbour, in Blanche Bay. The principal 
settlement is around the shores of this bay. The chief product is copra, 
but cocoa and coffee are now being extensively planted. There are tour 
missionary societies at work. The chief town is Kabanl (non-indi- 
genous population, 1,856), which is the seat of the Government. The 
old capital was at Kokopo (non-indigenous population, 350), which is 
situated 14 miles south-east of Eabaul. At Kabaul there is an anchorage for 
all ships and a fine wharf has been built. Kabaul is well laid out and has a 
fine public garden. New Britain and the adjacent islands, including Duke of 
York Island, have an area of 14,600 square miles. 

New Ireland (non-indigenous population, 592), the second in size and im- 
portance of the Bismarck Archipelago, is situated north of New Britain, from 
which it is separated by St. George’s Channel. The chief town is Kavieng 
(non-indigenous population, 200), at the north-west extremity of the island. 
The only other town is Namatanai (non-indigenous population, about 30), on 
the south-east coast. The island has a long range of mountains running 
through it. It is of older formation than New Britain, and does not show 
any signs of recent volcanic activity. The principal harbour is Nusa, on the 
north coast of which Kavieng, the seat of the local administration, is situated. 
The interior of the island, with the exception of the extreme southern end, 
is fairly well known. The native population in 1933 was 42,272, including 
adjacent islands. The soil is fertile and the climate similar to that of New 
Britain. The chief industry is coconut growing, the area under cultivation 
in New Ireland on June 30, 1933, was 24,915 ha. acres, 24,681 being 
planted with coconuts. There are numerous plantatinns around the coast 
near Kavieng. New Ireland and adjacent islands, including Lavongai, Tabar, 
Litui, Tanga, Feni, Mussau and Emirau Groups have an area of 3,800 square 
miles. 

The Admiralty Islands are the most important of the small groups. The 
chief island is Manus, sometimes called Great Admiralty Island. The chief 
town is Lorengau (population, including district, 89) on the north-east coast. 
The native population of the group in 1933 was 15,578. Coconuts are the 
chief article of cultivation, and there are valuable pearl and other shell 
fisheries. There were 8,340 ha. acres planted with coconuts on June 30, 1933. 

3. Solomon Islands. — The portion of the Solomon Islands within the area 
of the territory of New Guinea consists of the islands of Bougainville, Buka, 
and adjacent islands, including Nuguria, Nissan, Kilinailau, Tauu (Mortlook), 
and Nukumanu (Tasman) Islands. Bougainville has an area of 3,880 square 
miles, and a native population (of areas patrolled in 1933) of 30,001 , and Buka 
an area of 190 square miles, and a native population, including adjacent 
islands, 7,013. Smaller islands in this group have a total area of 30 
Siqnare miles and a native population in 1933 of 1,956. The islands are very 
mountainous. Of the several volcanic cones, Bagana (in the Crown Prince 
range) is the only active volcano. The principal harbour is Kieta, situated on 
the east coast of Bougainville, where there is a Government station. Other 
good harbours are : Rawa and Tinputz on the north-east coast of Bougain- 
ville. There is a good harbour on the west side of Buka, named Carola 
Hafen. Missionary work amongst the natives is carried on by three 
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missionary societies. The area planted with coconuts on June 30, 1933, 
was 9,936 ha. hectares. The natives grow bananas, coconuts, taro, and sweet 
potatoes. The non-indigenous population is 216. 

The following figures relate to the Territory of New Guinea : — 








1931-32 

1932-33 

import Duty .... 






£ 

121,308 

£ 

134,943 

Export Duty .... 






28,079 

10,636 

Royalty on gold .... 






22,731 

16,670 

Native Head Tax .... 






23,271 

22,069 

Total Revenue . 






306,072 

321,917 

Expenditure .... 






282,205 

321,567 

Public Debt 






91,522 

71,934 

Cliief Imports : — 







Groceries ..... 






174.419 

205,597 

Hardware and machinerv , 






246,376 

284.923 

Drapery and boots 






24,633 


Textiles 






43,850 

62,198 

Sacks and twine .... 






36.318 

33,269 

Oils, fats and waxes . 






35,082 

47,111 

Brags, chemicals and fertilisers . 






20,819 

29,884 

Tobacco ..... 






49,090 

51,841 

Wine, spirits and beer 






34,760 

38,763 

Total Imports (less Specie)' 






779,807 

912,365 

Chief Exports : — 






Copra 






018,298 

543,906 

Desiccated Coconut 






64.100 

73,452 

(jold 






398.939 

933,940 

Trcchus, trerang, etc. . 






20.239 

17,585 

Total E.yports 






1,108. d19 

1,581,272 


• The Taliiation and classification of Imports were revised as from July 1, 1930, hence 
the import fiuures above are not comparable with those published m previous year books. 
Imports are now valued on the basis of the f.o.b. cost at the port of shipment plus 10 per 
cent, ad ialariM. 

The quantities exported in 1932-33 were; copra, 59,010 tons; gold, 
196,823 ozs. ; desiccated coconut, 1,335 tons. Net tonnage of shipping, 
entered and cleared in 1932-33, was 514,855 tons ; 1931-32, 500,499 tons. ' 


Books of Reference. 

Report to the Council of the Lea^e of Nations on the Administration of the Tenitorv 
of New Guinea. Canberra, 19S0. 

The Pacific Islands Year*Book. Sydney, 1932. 

CollintoniQ. W.), Life and Laughter 'uudst the Cannibals London, 1930. 

Kv.ihb$ (S. G. C.), The Savage Solomons, as They Were and Are. London, 1928. 

(Capt. J.), Our New Posse.'^sion (late German New Guinea). Melbourne *1920. 

Nachnchten uber Kaiser 'Wilheim’s Land undden Bismarck-Archipel. Herausgese'ben 
von der Neu-Guinea Koinpagnie. Berlin. ^ ^ 

Overdl (L.). A Woman’.'i Jinpres^ions of German New Guinea. London, 1923. 

Parktn$on (R.), Dreissig JaTire in der Sudsee. Land und Leute, Sitten und Gebrauch 
anf dem Bismarck-Archipel. Stuttgart, 1909. 

Schnee (H.), Biider aus der Sudsee (Bismarck Archipelago), Berlin, 1904. 


TERRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA. 

The former German Samoan Islands, now the Territory of Western Samoa, 
include Savaii and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan or Navigators’ Islands. 
Samoa is a group of islands in the W estem Pacific, lying in 13J deg. to 141 deg. 
S. Iat.,andl68deg. to 173 deg. W. long. The islands are some 130 miles N. of 
Tonga and between 400 and 500 miles N.E. of Fiji. The group consists of nine 
islands, m addition to rocks and islets. They are all, with the exception of 
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Rose Island, of volcanic formation, and are, for the most part, surrounded 
with coral reefs. The four largest islands are Savaii, Upolu, Tutuila and 
Tau, in the Manu’a Group. By the Anglo-German Agreement of November 
14, 1899, ratified by the United States in January, 1900, Great Britain 
renounced all rights over the islands in favour of Germany as regards 
Savaii, Upolu, Apolima and Manono, and in favour of the United States 
as regards Tutuila and other islands. 

On August 29, 1914, the British occupied German Samoa. By the Treaty 
of Peace, 1919, Germany surrendered her possessions abroad, and Samoa is 
assigned under a mandate dated December 17, 1920, from the League of 
Nations to His Majesty the King in right of his Dominion of New Zea^d, 
which has been empowered to govern W estem Samoa. The mihtary training 
of the natives, except for local poliee or defence purposes, is prohibited, and 
no naval or military base or any fortifications may be established. 

The civil administration was inaugurated on May 1, 1920. There is a 
Legislative Council, consisting of six official members, two elected European 
unofficial members, and two nominated native members representing the 
Samoan race. The Administrator is entitled to preside over every meeting of 
the Council. No person is qualified for appointment to the Legislative Council 
unless he is either a natural-bom British subject or was born in Samoa. 
There is also an elective Native CoimcU which advises the Administrator 
in native affairs, 

Savaii has an area of about 700 square miles; Upolu has an area of 
approximately 430 square miles. Both islands are mountainous, fertile, 
and well watered. Several adjacent islets were included in the German 
dependency. The port of Apia is in Upolu. The inhabitants of the islands 
are Polynesians, professing Christianity (Protestants, Catholics, and Mormons), 
Population of IVestern Samoa, as recorded at December 31, 1932, was:— 
Europeans and half-oastes, 2,935 ; Samoan natives, 44,126 ; Cliinese 
labourers, 638 ; other islanders, 120 ; total, 47,819. There are five 
Government schools, thirty- nine schools conducted jointly by Government 
and Missions, and also schools conducted by various Missions alone — the 
number of scholars recorded being over 15,000. There ai-e 60 miles of good 
roads. The chief products are copra, cacao, and bananas. Rubber is 
cultivated but not exported at present. The revenue collected in Western 
Samoa for the year ended March 31, 1933, was 105,920?. ; the expenditure 
was 104,166?. Imports for 1932, 150,902?. (from United Kingdom, 32,213?., 
New Zealand, 54,403?., Australia, 31,707?., Canada, 3,617?., Fiji, 9,402?., 
U.S.A., 12,105?.) ; exports, 183,028?. (to United Kingdom, 46,654?., New 
Zealand, 22,578?., U.S.A., 12,181?., Holland, 2,612?., European ports 
(exact destination unknown), 96,546?.). The exports are mainly copra 
(10,879 tons, 108,698?.), cacao beans (825 tons, 49,712?.), and bananas 
(66,715 cases, 20,016?.). In 1932, 114 vessels (78,205 tons, of w'hich 79 
vessels of 49,572 tons were British) entered at and cleared from the port of 
Apia. 

There is regular steam communication from New Zealand and Fiji, and 
the products of the territory are transported to overseas markets by steam 
and oil vessels whieli call at Apia every few weeks. A high power wireless 
station is erected at Apia. 

The German currency has been replaced by sterling in the form of Samoan 
Treasury notes issued under the authority of the New Zealand Government. 
A branch of the Bank of New Zealand was opened at Apia in April, 1915. 

The Minister of External Affairs for New Zealand is in charge of Samoa. 

Administrator. — Brigadier- Gen. H. E. Hart, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 
(appointed April, 1931). 
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Books of Beference on Samoa. \ 

Annual Report on the trade, commerce, and shipping. Wellington, N.Z. ^ 

Handbook of Western Samoa, officially compiled. Wellington, N.2., and Apia, 
Reports of the Government of New Zealand on the Mandated Territory, Wellington, 
New Zealand, 

Ketiiag (F. M.), Modem Samoa. London, 1934* 

Watson (R. M.), History of Samoa, London, 1919. 


NAURU ISLAND. 

The island lies 26 miles south of the Equator, in longitude 166 degrees 
Area, 5,396 acres approximately. It is an oval shaped atoll of approxim^g;^, 

12 miles in circumference, sunounded by a reef which is exposed at low 
There is no anchorage adjacent to the island. On the seaward sidi 
reef dips abruptly into the deep waters of the Pacific. On the landwara gj^g 
of the reef there is a sandy beach interspersed with coral pinnacles. I?fom 
the sandy beach the ground rises gradually, forming a fertile section rang.;^^ 
in width from 200 to 800 yards and completely encircling the island. O^ 
the inner side of the fertile section there is a coral cliff which rises to % 
height of from 40 to 60 feet. Above the cliff thea^Jah 'extensive plateaiiL 
bearing phosphate of a high grade, the mining ri^Hfcf wbiclt.arjJv^fe^St 
in the British Phosphate Commissioners subject to tfil fi^ts qj^e native ' 
landowners. It is ohieSy on the fertile section r'f sar.d" 

beach and the plateau that the natives hav ■• . : In ■■■.“I'K i - • 

from which they obtain the necessary food for r-iJsIvr-i ai'.i f .. \V’ '■ . 
the exception of a small fringe round a shallow lagoon, about, one mile ^ 
inland, the plateau, which contains the phosphate deposits, has jew foodr:: ; , 
bearing trees and is not utilized for the purposes of native villages. 

The island was discovered by Captain Fearn in 1798, annstad by-h - 
Germany in October, 188S, and surrendeied to the Australian fdfife 
1914. It is administered under a mandate, dated December 17, 192^'- 
conferred on the British Empire and approved by the League of Nations. ■' 
The military training of the natives, except for local police or defence 
puiposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military base or any fortifi- 
caiions may be established. Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
agreed in July, 1919, that Australia should appoint the first Adminis- 
trator for a term of five years, and thereafter the administrator was 
to be appointed as the three Governments should decide. The adminis- 
trator has all the powers of government, administrative, legislative and 
judicial. The expenses of administration are met out of local revenue. 

Population, July 1, 1933: 165 Europeans, 1,527 Nauruans, is’ other 
Pacific islanders, and 936 Chinese; total, 2,641. 

Education. — Attendance at school both for European and Native 
children is compulsory until children reach the age of 16 years ; then until 
they reach the age of 17 years, the native children ate requited to attend at 
specified periods for technical training in the case of boys and home craft 
training in the case of girls. 

Finance.— The revenue and expenditure of the island have been as 
follows : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expeunuure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditnre 


£ 

£ 




1928 

19,903 

18,267 

1931 

16,440 

16,903 

15,435 

18,748 

1929 

19,936 

17,859 

1932 

20,235 

1930 

18,992 

1.5,532 

1933 

19,779 
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Excess of assets over liabilities as at December 31, 1931, 20,868?. 

The interests in the phosphatie deposits were purchased in 1919 
from the Pacific Phosphate Company by the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand, at a cost of 
3,500,000?., and a Commission was appointed to ensure that the deposits 
were worked on business lines. An amount at the rate of Gd. per ton, in 
effect an export duty, is charged on phosphate exported. A Capitation 
Tax of 2?. for Europeans, 1?. for Chinese, 15s. for natives is collected 
from all physically fit adult males under the age of 60 years. A 
royalty of 7J(?. per ton as from July 1, 1932, Ls paid by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners for every ton of phosphate shipped, of which 
per ton is paid to the native landowner, lit?, per ton is paid to 
the Administrator to be used solely for the benefit of the Nauruan people, 
and 2d. per ton is paid to the Administrator in trust and invested for the 
benefit of the landowner or his assigns, to whom the interest will be paid 
after the principal has been invested for a period of 20 years. 

Commerce. — Tlio export trade of the island consists, with the exception 
of a small quantity of copra, almost entirely of phosphate, shipped mainly to 
Australia and New Zealand. Phosphate exported (tons); 1930, 271,255; 
1931, 245,165 ; 1932, 418,180 ; 1933, 363,680 ; Copra exported (tons): 
1929, nil. ; 1930, 3 ; 1931, 74 ; 1932, nil. ; 1933, 15. 

The imports consist almost entirely of food supplies, and machinery for 
the British Phosphate Commissioners, for use in connection with their 
works. Value of imports : 1930, 143.416?. ; 1931, 103,729?. ; 1932, 

95,279? : 1933, 97,684?. 


Shipping, — Practically the whole of the shipping coming to the island 
consists of steamers under charter to the British Phosphate Commission. 
Numbers of vessels entered and cleared : in 1929, 64 of 288,393 gross tons ; 
1930, 67 of 247,422 gross tons ; 1931, 51 of 220,430 gross tons ; 1932, 68 of 
295,209 gross tons ; 1933, 70 of 302,145 gross tons. 


Communications. — The outstanding feature of Nauru, apart from the 
phosphate operations, is the Wireless Station, erected by the German Govern- 
ment to link up the island with their other Pacific possessions and Tsingtau. 
It was opened in December 1913, and though partially dismantled shortly 
after the outbreak of war, was soon restored, and has been in use ever since, 
although rapidly becoming more or less obsolete. Constant renewals of 
parts have been made in recent years. 

^ Adiainistrator . — Commander Rupert C. Garsia (appointed January 17, 


Books of References 

Anniul Repoits furiii-rhed by the Administrator to t’.io Countii of the League of 
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UNITED STATES. 

(United' States of Ambeica.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Declaration of Independence of the thirteen States of which the 
American Union then consisted was adopted by Congress July 4, 1776. 
On November 30, 1782, Great Britain acknowledged theiniiependence of the 
United States, and on September 3, 1783, the treaty of peace was concluded. 
The form of government of the United States is based on the Constitution 
of Sept. 17, 1787, to which ten amendments were added Dec. 15, 1791 ; 
an eleventh amendment, Jan. 8, 1798 ; a twelfth amendment, Sept. 25, 
1804 ; a thirteenth amendment. Dee. 18, 1865 (slavery abolished), a fourteenth 
amendment, July 28, 1868 ; a fifteenth amendment, March 30, 1870 (equal 
rights for white and coloured citizens) ; a sixteenth amendment, February 25, 
1913 (income tax authorised) ; a seventeenth amendment, May 31, 1913 ; 
an eighteenth amendment, January 16, 1919 (liquor prohibition amendment); 
a nineteenth amendment, August 26, 1920 (woman suffrage) ; a twentieth 
amendment, January 23, 1933 (advancing the date of the President’s and 
Vice- President’s inauguration and abolishing the ‘ lame ducks ’ sessions of 
Congress) : and a twenty-first amendment, December 5, 1933 (repealing the 
eighteenth, or liquor prohibition amendment). 

By the Constitution, the government of the nation is entrusted to three 
separate authorities, the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial. The 
executive power is vested in a President, who holds his office during the 
term of four years, and is elected, together with a Vice-President chosen for 
the same term, in the mode prescribed as follows : — ‘ Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress : but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of irust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector,’ In every State the electors, chosen by the various political 
parties and pledged to the party’s candidates for President and Vice-President, 
are in turn chosen by direct vote of the citizens on a general tic’Ket, on the 
system known in France as scruUn de liste. The Constitution enacts that 
* the Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States ’ ; and further, that ‘ no person except a natural-born 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United States. ’ 
The presidential election is held every fourth (leap) year on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November; the electors thus chosen 
met and, in accordance with an amendment to the Statutes adopted 
by the 70th Congress, gave their votes at their respective State capitals 
on the first Wednesday in January next following their appointment ; 
and the votes of the electors of all the States were opened and counted in the 
presence of both Houses of Congress on the second Wednesday in February. 
But the twentieth amendment, which advances the President’s term from 
March 4 to January 20, will require legislation modifying this arrangement. 
The total electoral vote is 531 (1 each for 96 Senators and 435 Representa- 
tives) and a majority — 266 — is necessary to elect. If no candidate has a 
majority, or if the successful candidate dies before taking office, the Vice- 

Q 
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President-elect becomes President ; if the latter fails to qualify or dies, then 
Congress, by the twentieth amendment, designates the Acting President 
and Acting Vice-President until their successors can be elected. The presi- 
dential term formerly began at noon on March 4, in the year following leap 
years, but the twentieth amendment to the Constitution ratified January 
23, 1933, advances the date for the inauguration of the President from 
March 4 to January 20 of the inaugural year. This amendment will also 
instal the newly elected Congress in office on January 3, instead of — as 
heretofore — in the following December. The President’s salary is 75,000 
dollars per year, but the Economy Act of March 20, 1933, reduced the 
salary by 15 per cent, through the year ending June 30, 1934. The Vice- 
President’s salary, usually 15,000 dollars, was similarly reduced. 

The President is commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of the 
militia when in the service of the Union. The Vice-President is ex-officio 
President of the Senate ; and in the case of the death or resignation of the 
President, he becomes the President for the remainder of the term. 

Presiderd of the United States . — Franklin Delano Eoosevelt, of New York, 
born in New York, on January 30, 1882 ; educated at Harvard University 
and Columbia University Law School ; lawyer ; member of State Senate, 
1910-13; Assistant Sei retary of the Navy, 1913-20: Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President of the United States, 1920 ; elected Governor of New York 
State, 1928 ; re-elected, 1930. Present term of office began on March 4, 1933, 
and expires January 20, 1937. 

The offices of President and Vice-President hove been occupied as follows : — 


Presidents of the United States. 


Jfame 

i 

From State , 

Term of Service 

Bom 

Died 

George Washington 


Virginia . 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

John Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson 


Virginia . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James Madison 

■ 

Virginia . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James Monroe 


Virginia . 

1817-1825 

1759 

1831 

John Quincy Adams 

. 

Massachusetts . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Andrew Jackson . 


Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin Van Buren 


New York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William H. Harrison 


Ohio 

March-Apl. 1841 

1773 

1841 

John Tvler . 


Virginia . 

1841-1845 

1790 

1862 

James K. Polk 


Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zacharv Taylor . 

. 

Louisiana . 

1849-1850 

1784 

1850 

Millard Fillmore . 

. 

New York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin Fierce . 


New Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James Buchanan . 

. 

Penn-svlvania . 

1857-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham Lincoln . 


Illinois 

1861-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew Johnson . 


Tenne.ssee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses S. Grant . 


Illinois 

1869-1877 

1822 

1885 

Rutherford B. Hayes 


Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

1893 

James A. Garfield 


Ohio 

March-Sept. 1881 

1831 

1881 

Chester A. Arthur 


New York 

1881-1885 

1830 

1886 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1885-1889 

1837 

1908 

Benjamin Harrison 


Indiana . 

1889-1893 

1833 

1901 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1893-1897 

1837 

1908 

William McKinley 


Ohio 

1897-1901 

1843 

1901 

Theodore Roosevelt 


New York 

1901-1909 

1858 

1919 

William H. Taft . 


Ohio 

1909-1913 

1857 

1930 
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Name 

From State 

Term of Service 

Bom 

Died 

Woodrow Wilson . 

New Jersey 

1913-1921 

1856 

1924 

Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Ohio 

1921-1923 

1865 

1923 

Galvin Coolidge . 

Massachusetts . 

1923-1929 

1872 

1933 

Herbert Clark Hoover. 

California. 

1929-1933 

1874 

— 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

New York 

1933-1937 

1832 

— 


Vice-Presidents of the United States. 


Name 

From State 

Term of Service 

Bora 

Died 

John Adams 

Massachusetts . 

1789-1797 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson . 

Virginia . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron Burr . 

New York 

1801-1805 

1756 

1836 

George Clinton 

New York 

1805-1812 

1739 

1812 

Elbridge. Gerry 

Massachusetts . 

1813-1814 

1744 

1814 

Daniel D. Tomukius 

New York 

1817-1825 

1774 

1825 

John C. Calhoun . 

South Carolina 

1325-1832 

1782 

1850 

Martin Van Buren 

New York 

1833-1837 

1782 

1862 

Richard M. Johnson 

Kentucky 

1837-1841 

1780 

1850 

John Tyler . 

Virginia . 

March-Apl. 1841 

1790 

1862 

George M. Dallas . 

Pennsylvania . 

1845-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard Fillmore . 

New York 

1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

WOliam R. King . 

Alabama . 

1853 

1786 

1853 

John C. Breckinridge . 

Kentucky 

1867-1861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal Hamlin . 

Maine 

1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Andrew Johnson . 

Tennessee 

March-Apl. 1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler Colfax . 

Indiana . 

1869-1873 

1823 

1885 

Heury Wilson 

Massachusetts . 

1873-1875 

1812 

1875 

William A. Wheeler 

New York 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester A. Arthur 

New York 

March'Sept. 1881 

1830 

1886 

Thomas A. Hendricks . 

Indiana . 

.Mar.-Nov.25, 1885 

1819 

1885 

Levi P. Morton . 

New York 

1S89-1893 

1824 

1920 

Adlai E. Stevenson 

Illinois . 

1893-1897 

1835 

1914 

Garret A. Hobart 

New Jersey 

1897-1899 

1844 

1899 

Theodore Roosevelt 

New York 

March-Sept., 1901 

1858 

1919 

Charles W. Fairbanks . 

Indiana . 

1905-1909 

1855 

1920 

James S. Sherman 

New York 

1909-1912 

1855 

1912 

Thomas E. Marshall . 

Indiana . 

1913-1921 

1854 

1925 

Calvin Coolidge . 

Massachusetts . 

1921-1923 

1872 

1933 

Uharics G. Dawes 

Illinois 

1925-1929 

1865 

— 

Charles Curtis 

Kansas 

1929-1933 

1860 

— 

John N. Garner . 

Texas 

1933-1937 

1869 

— 


The administrative business of the nation is conducted by ten heads 
of departments, who form the ‘ Cabinet.’ They are chosen by the President, 
but must be confirmed by the Senate. Each presides over a separate depart- 
ment, under the immediate authority of the President. The Cabinet, 
appointed March 4, 1933, is composed as follows ; — 

1. Secretary of State . — Cordell SuiL U.S. Senator from Tennessee ; born 
1871. 

2. Secretary of the Treasury . — Henry Morgentkau, Jr., of New York, 
publisher; appointed January 1, 1934 ; born 1891. 

3. Secretary of War . — George H. i)t.rn. Governor of Utah ; bom 1872. 
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A Atiomey-GFeneral. — Homer S. Cumruhigs, of Connecticut ; lawyer and 
politician; born 1870. 

5. Postmaater-OeTural. — James A. Farley, of Hew York; business man 
and politician ; bom 1888. 

6. Secretary of the Kary. — Claude A. Swanson, U.S. Senator from 
Virginia ; born 1862. 

7. Secretary of the Interior. — Harold L. Jckes, of Illinois lawyer; bora 
1874. 

8. Secretary of Agriculture. — Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa ; editor of 
farm paper ; born 1888. 

9. Secretary of Commerce. — Daniel C. Itoper, of Washington, D.C. ; 
publicist and lawyer ; born 1867. 

10. Secretary of Labour. — Miss Frances Perkins, of Hew York ; State 
Industrial Commissioner; born 1882. 

Each of the above ministers has usually an annual salary of 15,000 
dollars, but the Economy Act of March 20, 1933, reduced it by 15 per cent, 
through the year ending June 30, 1934 ; each holds office during the pleasure 
of the President. 

The whole legislative power is vested by the Constitution in a Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate consists 
of two members from each State, chosen by popular vote for six years. 
Senators must Ire not less than thirty years of age ; must have been 
citiaens of the United States for nine years ; and be residents in the States 
for which they are chosen. Besides its legislative functions, the Senate is 
entrusted with the power of giving or withholding its ‘ advice and consent ’ 
to the ratification by the President of all treaties made by the President 
with foreign Powers, a two-thirds majority of senators present being required 
for approval. It also has the power of confirming or rejecting all appoint- 
ments to office made by the President ; and its members constitute a High 
Court of Impeachment, with power to remove from office and disqualify. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power of impeachment. 

The House of Representatives is composed of members elected every 
second year by the vote of citizens who, according to the laws of their 
respective States, are qualified to vote for members of the State legislature. 
By amendments of the Constitution, disqualification on the ground of race, 
colour, or sex, is forbidden. Accordingly the electorate consists practically 
of all citizens of both sexes over 21 years of age. But the franchise is not 
universaL There are requirements of residence varying in the several 
States as to length from three months to two years ; differing requirements 
as to registration ; in some States the payment of taxes is necessary to 
qualify for the suffrage ; in others the ability to read — in Massachusetts the 
ability to read English. In some Southern States they are required to give a 
reasonable explanation of what they read. Some of the Western States 
admit to the franchise unnaturalised persons who have formally declared 
their intention to become citizens. Several of the Southern States have 
adopted methods — which differ from one another — too complicated for ex- 
planation here, with the frankly avowed purpose of excluding the negroes 
from the franchise and yet avoiding the constitutional consequences of dis- 
criminating ‘on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude.' 
Untaxed Indians are excluded from the franchise, in most States convicts, 
in some States duellists and fraudulent voters. Women by the 19th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, passed in 1920, have the vote and eligibility 
for both the Federal and the State Legislatures on the same terms as metu 

The number of Representatives to which each State is entitled is 
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detennmed by the decennial Oensns, in the absence of specific Congressional 
legislation affecting the basis. By the Apportionment Act following the 
Census of 1910 the number of Representatives was 433 (one for every 
210,415 inhabitants), but in 1912, with the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico, it became 435. According to the Census of 1920, the number 
should be 460, but no change has been made by Congress since 1912. 
The Census of 1930, while leaving the total membership at 435, suggested 
an alteration, due to population shifts, in the representation of 36 out of 
the 48 States ; this redistribution, as determined by the Census, became 
effective in 1933, by virtue of legislation passed by Congress in 1929. The 
States now have the following Representatives : — 


Alabama 


. 9 

Maryland 

. 6 

Oregon 

. 3 

Arizona 


. 1 

Massachusetts 

. 15 

Pennsylvania 

. 34 

Arkansas 


. 7 

Michigan 

. 17 

Rhode Island 

. 2 

California 


. 20 

Minnesota 

. 9 

South Carolina 

6 

Colorado 


. 4 

Mississippi . 

. 7 

South Dakota 

2 

Connecticut 


. 6 

Missouri 

. 13 

Tennessee . 

.’ 9 

Delaware 


. 1 

Montana 

2 

Texas . 

. 21 

Florida . 


. 5 

Nebraska 

. 5 

Utah . 

2 

Georgia 


. 10 

Nevada . 

. 1 

Vermont 

1 

Idaho . 


. 2 

New Hampshire 

. 2 

Virginia 

. 9 

Illinois . 


. 27 

New Jersey . 

. 14 

Washington 

. 6 

Indiana 


. 12 

New Mexico . 

. 1 

West Virginia 

. 6 

Iowa 


. 9 

New York 

. 45 

Wisconsin . 

. 10 

Kansas . 


. 7 

North Carolina 

. 11 

W yoming . 

. 1 

Kentucky 


. 9 

North Dakota 

2 



Louisiana 


. 8 

Ohio 

.’ 24 


— 

Maine . 


. 3 

Oklahoma 

. 9 

Total 

. 435 


According to the Constitution, Representatives must be not less than 
twenty-five years of age, must have been citizens of the United States for 
seven years, and be residents in the States from which they are chosen. 
The House also admits a ‘ delegate ’ from each organised Territory, who has 
the right to speak on any subject and to make motions, but not to vote. 
The delegates are elected in the same manner as the Representatives. 

Each of the two Houses of Congress is sole ‘judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members ’ ; and each of the Houses 
may, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

The Congress of the United States has the power to propose alterations 
in the Constitution, by the 5th article of the same. The article orders that 
the Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of all the States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing the amendments, which in either case shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or other mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress. 

The salary of a Senator, Representative, or Delegate in Congress is usually 
10,000 dollars per annum, with an allowance, based on distance, for travelling 
expenses, but it was reduced by Act of Congress in March, 1933, to 8,500 
dollars per annum for the year ending June 30, 1934. The salary of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives is usually 12,000 dollars per annum. 

No Senator or Representative can, during the time for which he is elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under authority of the United States which 
shall have been created or the emoluments of which shall have been in- 
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creased during such time ; and no person holding any office under the United 
States can be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 
No religious test is required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, or in any State. 

The period usually termed ‘ a Congress ’ in legislative language continues 
for two years ; by the twentieth amendment, that of the 73rd Congress will 
last from noon, March 4, 1933, until noon, January 3, 1935, at which latter 
time the term of the new House of Representatives will begin. The term of 
one-third of the Senators expires at the same time. 

The 73rd Congress (1933-35), elected November, 1932, is constituted 
as follows : Senate, 60 Democrats, 35 Republicans, 1 Farmer Labour : 
House of Representatives, 312 Democrats, 117 Republicans, 5 Farmer 
Labour, 1 vacant. There are 7 women members of the Lower House. 

The National Government has authority in matters of general taxation, 
treaties and other dealings with foreign powers, army, navy, and (to a certain 
extent) militia, commerce, foreign and inter-State, postal service, coinage, 
weights and measures, and the trial and punishment of crime against the 
United States. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the whole of the United States by the 
thirteenth amendment of the Constitution, passed December 18, 1865. The 
vast change in the political and social organisation of the Republic made by 
this new fundamental law was completed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments of the Constitution, passed in 1868 and 1870, which gave to the 
former slaves all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

State and Local Government. 

The Union comprises 13 original States, 7 States which were admitted 
without having been previously organised as Territories, and 28 States which 
had been Territories — 48 States in all. Each State has its own oonstitii- 
:ion, which must be republican in form, and each constitution derives its 
anthority, not from Congress, but from the people of the State. Admission 
of States into the Union is granted by special Acts of Congress, either 
^l) in the form of ‘enabling Acts,’ providing for the drafting and ratification 
of a State constitution by the people, in which case the Territory becomes a 
State as soon as the conditions are fulfilled, or (2) accepting a constitution 
already framed, and at once granting admission. 

Each State is provided with a Legislature of two Houses, a Governor, and 
other executive officials, and a judicial system. Both Houses of the Legis- 
lature are elective, but the Senators (having larger electoral districts) are 
less numerous than the members of the House of Representatives, while in some 
States their terms are longer and, in a few, the Senate is only partially renewed 
at each election. Members of both Houses are paid at the same rate, which 
varies from 150 to 1,500 dollars per session, or from 1 to 8 dollars per daj' 
daring session. The duties of the two Houses are similar, but in many States 
money Bills must be introduced first in the House of Representatives. The 
Senate has to sit as a court for the trial of officials impeached by the other 
House, and, besides, has otten the power to confirm or reject appointments 
made by the Governor. In most of the States the sessions are biennial, the 
Governor having power to summon an extraordinary session, but not to dis- 
solve or adjourn. State Legislatures are competent to deal with all matters 
not reserved for the Federal Government by the Federal constitution, or 
falling within restrictions imposed by the State constitutions. Among their 
powers are the determination of the qualifications for the right of suffrage, 
and the control of all elections to public office, including elections of members 
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of Congress and electors of President and Vice-President ; the criminal law, 
both in its enactment and in its execution, with unimportant exceptions, and 
the administration of prisons ; the civil law, including all matters pertainini: 
to the possession and transfer of, and succession to, property ; marriage and 
divorce, and all other civil relations ; the chartering and control of all manu- 
factoring, trading, transportation, and other corporations, subject only to the 
right of Congress to regulate commerce passing from one State to another ; the 
regulation of iabonr ; education ; charities ; licensing ; fisheries within 
State waters, and game laws. The revenues of the States are derived 
chiefly from a direct tax upon property, in some cases both real and 
personal, in others on land and btuldings only. The prohibition upon 
Congress to levy direct taxes save in proportion to population, contained 
originally in the national constitution, left this source of revenue to the 
States exclusively until 1913, when an amendment was adopted authorising 
the imposition of an income tax by Congress. In 1931, cost of government 
of the 48 States was 2,508,743,486 dollars ; revenue, 2,324,522,179 dollars. 

The Governor is chosen by direct vote of the people over the whole State. 
His term of office varies in the several States from 2 years to 4 years and his 
salary from 3,000 to 25,000 dollars. His duty is to see to the faithful 
administration of the law, and he has command of the military forces of the 
State. His power of appointment to State offices is usually unimportant. 
He may recommend measures, but does not present Bills to the legislature. 
In some States he presents estimates. In all but two of the States the 
Governor has a veto upon legislation, which may, however, be overridden 
by the two Houses, in some States by a simple majority, in others by a 
three-fifths or two-thirds majority. 

The chief officials by whom the administration of State affairs is carried 
on (secretaries, treasurers, members of boards of commissioners, &o. ) are usually 
chosen by the people at the General State elections for terms similar to those 
for which governors hold office. 

In the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska there is a local legislature, 
bnt any of their -Acts may be modified or annulled by Congress. The 
Governor of a Territory is appointed for 4 years by the President who also 
appoints the Territorial secretaries and other officials, together with the 
Territorial judges. Puerto Rico, although not designated as a ‘territory’ 
in the technical sense, is self-governing. Its government is organised on 
a system almo-t identical with that of the Territories. The Philippine 
Islands are governed by a civil Governor and elected Tipper and Lower 
Legislative Chambers. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the United States Government 
provided by the State of Maryland for the purpioses of government in 1791. 
It is eo-extensive with the city of "Washington, and embraces an area of 62 
square miles. The district has no municipal legislative ’oody, and its citizens 
have no right to vote either in national or municipal concerns. By an 
Act of Congress of 1878, its municipal government is administered by three 
commissioners, appointed by the President. 

The unit of local government in the North, especially in the N ew England 
States, is the rural tow'uship, governed directly by the voters who assemble 
annually or oftener if necessary, and legislate in local affairs, levy taxes, make 
appropriations, and appoint and instruct the local officials (selectmen, clerk, 
school-committee, &c.). Where cities exist the township government is 
superseded by the city government. Townships are grouped to form counties, 
each with its commissioners and other paid officials who have charge of public 
buildings, lay out highways, grant licences, and estimate and apportion the 
taxation necessary for county purposes. In the South the counties are tiiem- 
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selves the units, though subdivided for educational or other special purposes. 
Their officials have in general additional functions, as the care of the poor and 
the superintendence of schools. In the Middleand North-Western States the 
two systems of local government are mixed. In the West all the public land 
is already divided into townships six miles square. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

Population of the United States at each census from 1790. Residents of 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Samoa, Yirgin 
Islands, and Panama Canal Zone, and persons in the military and naval service 
stationed abroad are not included in the figures of this table. The residents 
of Indian reservations are not included prior to 1890. 


Year 

White 

Negroes ^ 

Other Races l 

Total 

1 Decennial 
increase, 
per cent- 

1790 

3,172,006 

757,208 



3,929,214 



1800 

4,306,446 

1,002,037 

— 

5,308,483 

35 T 

1810 

5,862,073 

1,377,808 

— 

7,239,881 

36-4 

1820 

7,866,797 

1,771,656 

— 1 

9,638,453 

33-1 

1830 

10,537,378 

2,328,642 

— 

12,866,020 

33-5 

1840 

14,195,805 

2,873,648 

— 

17,069,453 

32-7 

1850 

19,553,068 

3jb38,808 

— 

23,191,876 

35-9 

1860 

26,922,537 

4,441,830 

78,954 

31,443,321 

i 35-6 

1870» 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

88,985 

38,658,371 

22-6 

im* 

34,337,292 

5,392,172 

88,986 

39,818,449 

26-8 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

172,020 

50,155,783 

26 0 

1890 

55,101,258 

7,488,676 

357,780 

62,947,714 

25 '5 

1900 

66,809,196 

8,833,994 

351,385 

75,994,575 

20-7 

1910 

81,731,957 

9,827,763 

412,546 

91,972,266 

21-0 

1920 

94,820,915 

10,463,131 

426,574 

105,710,620 

14'9* 

1930 

108,864,207 

11,891,143 

2,019,696 

122,775,016 

16'1> 


> The other races, in 1S60, comprise 34,033 Chinese and 44,021 Indians; for 1870, 
63,190 Chinese, 55 Japanese, and 25.731 Indians ; for 1880, 105,465 Chinese. 148 Japanese, 
and 66.407 Indians; for 1S90, 107,488 Chinese, 2,039 Japanese, and 248,253 Indians; for 
1900, 89,863 Chme^e, 24,326 Japanese, and 237,196 Indians ; for 1910, 71,531 Cianese, 72,157 
Japanese, 265. 6S3 Indians and 3,175 other races ; for 1920, 61,639 Chinese, li 1,010 Japanese, 
244,437 Indian.s, and 9,488 all others; for 1930. 1,422,533 Mexicans, 332.;h''7 Indians, 74,954 
Chinese, 138,834 Japanese and 50.978 all others. In 1930 a separate classification was 
provided for llexifans who, pre\ iou.Hly, had been counted with the white population. 
The 1920 figure for the white popmiatiun included 7C0,541 who would have beeu counted 
as Mexicans, and included m ‘ nther races ’ in 1930. 

- Enumeration in 1870 incomplete. Figures in italics represent estimated corrected 
population. 

3 Between the 1910 cen.-us (April 15. 1910) and the 1520 census (January 1, 1920), the 
perio<i covered was lU-J months (iu'.j, than, a full decade). A<]ju'ting for this, the exact 
rate of increase for the ueoade was 15 '4 p^r cent. Similarly correcting" fur the 123 months 
betwe^'ii the 1920 and 1930 censuses, the true rate of increase was 15-7 per cent. 


Total population in 1930 comprised 62, 13", 080 males, and 60,637,966 
females; 68,954,823, or 56'2 per cent., were urban, and 53,820,223, or 
43 '8 per cent., rural. 
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In the following table of population statistics for 1920 and 1930, the 
dates indicate the year in which the constitution was ratified by each of the 
original thirteen States, the year of the admission of each of the other States 
into the Union, and the years of organization of Territories : — 


Geographic Divisions 
and States 

Laud Area : 
English 
sq. miles, 1930 

Population 
in 1920 

Population 
in 1930 

Pop. per 
sq. mile, 

1930 

Continental United States 

2,973.776 

105,710,620 

122,775,046 

41-3 

Nete England . . . . 

61,976 

7,400,900 

8,166,341 

131*8 

Maine (1S:20). 

29,895 

768,014 

797,423 

26 7 

New Hampshire (1788) . 

9,031 

443,083 

465,293 

51*5 

Vennont (1791) 

9,124 

35-2,428 

359,611 

39*4 

Massachusetts (1788) . 

8,039 

3,852,356 

4,240,614 

52S'6 

Rhode Island (1790) 

1,067 

604,397 

6*7,497 

644-3 

Connecticut (1788) 

4,820 

1,380,631 

1,606,903 

333*4 

Middle Atlantic 

100,000 

22,261,144 

26,260,750 

262 6 

New York (1788) . 

47,654 

10,385,227 

12.5SS,0d6 

264*2 

New Jersey (1787) 

7,514 

3,155,900 

4.041,334 

537*8 

Pennsylvania (1787) 

44,832 

8,720,017 

9,631,350 

214*8 

East North Central 

245,564 

21,475,543 

25,297,185 

103-0 

Ohio (18(J3) . . . . 

40,740 

5,759,394 

6,646,697 

163*1 

Indiana (1816) 

36 045 

2,930,390 

3,238,503 

89*8 

Illinois (1818) 

56,043 

6,485,280 

7,630,654 

136*2 

Michigan (1837) . 


3,668,412 

4,842,325 

84*2 

"Wisconsin (1848) . 

55,256 

2,632,067 

2,939,006 

53*2 



12,544,249 

13,296,915 

26 0 

Minnesota (1858) . 

80.858 

2,387,125 

2,563,953 

31*7 

Iowa (1846) .... 

55,586 

2,404,021 

2,470,930 

44* 5 

Missouri (1S21) 

68,727 

3,404,055 

3,629,307 

52*8 

North Dakota (18S9) . 

70,183 

646.872 

680,845 

9*7 

South Dakota 08S9) 

76.368 

636,547 

692,849 

9*0 

Nebraska (1867) . 

76,808 

1,296,372 

1,377,963 

17-9 

Kansas (1861) 

81,774 

1,769,257 

1,850,999 

23*0 

South Atlantic 

T 269,073 

13,990,272 

15,793,539 

587 

Delaware (17S7) . 

1,065 

223,003 

238,380 

121*3 

Maryland (1788) . 

9,941 

1,449.661 

1,611,526 

164*1 

District of Colambia (ITOli . 

62 

437,571 

486,569 

7,852*7 

\ irginia (17SS) 

West Virginia (1863) . 

40,262 

2,309,187 

2,421.851 

60*2 

24.022 

1,463,701 

1,729.205 

72*0 

North Caiolma (1789) . 

43,740 

2,559,123 

3,170,276 

65*0 

South Carolina (1788) . 

30,495 

1,683,724 

1.7SS.765 

57-0 

Georgia (1788) 

58,725 

2,S'‘5,832 

2,908,506 

49 5 

Florida (1S45) 

54 861 

968,470 

1,463,211 

26*8 

South Central. 

179,509 

8,693,307 

0,557,214 

55*1 

Kentucky (1792) 

40 181 

2,416,630 

2,614,589 

65-1 

Tennessee (1796) 

41.687 

2,337.885 

2.616 556 

62*8 

Alabama (IS L9) 

51.279 

2,.34S174 

2,t)46 24S 

51 6 

Mississiiipi (1817). 

46,362 

1,790,618 

2,000,821 

43-4 

West South Central 

429,746 

10,242.224 

12,176,830 

2<-3 

Arkansas (1336) . 


1,752,204 

1,854,482 

35-3 

Louisiana ( 1812 ') 

45.409 

1,798,509 

2,101,593 

46-3 

Oklahoma (1907) 

69,414 

2,028.283 

2.396,040 

34-5 

Texas (1845). 

262,398 

4,663,228 

5,824,715 

22 2 


Q 2 
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Geographic Divisions 
and States 

Land Area : 
English 
sq. miles, 1930 

Population 
in 1920 

Population 
in 1930 

Pop. per 
sq mile^ 
1930 

Mountain .... 

859,009 

3,336,101 

3,701,789 

4-3 

Montana (18S9) 

146,131 

64S,8S9 

537,606 

3 7 

Idaho (1890) .... 

83,354 

431,866 

445,032 

5-3 

■Wyoming (1890) . 

97,548 

194,402 

225,565 

2-3 

Colorado (1876) . 


939,6-29 

1,035,791 

10-0 

New Mexico (1912) 


360.350 

423,317 

3'5 

Arizona (1912) 

113,810 

334,16-2 

435,573 

3-8 

Utah (1896) . . . . 

82,184 

449,396 

507,847 

6*2 

Nevada (1864) 

109,821 

77,407 

91,058 

0-8 

Paeifie 


5,566,871 

8,194,433 

25-8 

Washington (1SS9) 

66,838 

1,356,621 

1,563.396 

23-4 

Oregon (1859) 

96,807 

783,359 

953,786 


California (1S50) . 

155,652 

3,426,861 

5,677,251 

36-5 

Non^contiguoit* Territory 

711,006* 

12,112,545 

14,233,389 

20-0 

Alaska (1867) 

586,400 * 

55,030 

59,278 

O'l 

Hawaii (Ter.) (1898)* . 

6,407 » 

255,912 

368,336 

67*5 

Puerto Rico (1S99) 

3,435 * 

1,299,809 

1,543,913 

449*5 

Philippine Islands (1899) . 

114,400* 

10,314,310* 

12,082,366’ 

105 'd 

Virgin Islands (1917) . 

133* 

•26,051 * 

22,012 

165-5 

American Samoa (1900)* 

76* 

8,050 

10,055 

132*3 

Guam (1899). 

206* 

13,275 

18,509 

89-S 

Panama Canal Zone (1904) . 

549* 

22,858 

39,467 

71-9 

Soldiers, etc., abroad . 

— 

117,238 

89,453 

— 

Grand Total . 

3,685,382* 

117,823,265 

137,008,435 

37*2 


* Including both the land and water area. 

• Population in 1918, * Population in 1917. 

* Gross Area (Land and Water)— Continental United States, 3,026,789 ; ^"on-contigllou9 
Territory, 711,606. Total, 3,738,395 square miles. 

• Includes Midway Islands. • Includes Swain Island. » Estimated July 1, 1929. 

The 1930 census showed 13,366,407 foreign-born whites, and 25,361,186 
native w'hites of foreign or mixed parentage. The appended table shows 
the countries of origin : — 


Country 

Number 

Per cent, distribution 

F' ’reign - 
born white 

Native 
white of 
foreign or 
mixed 
parentage 

Total 

foreign 

white 

stock 

F’ reign- 
born 
white 

Native 
white of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage 

Total 

foreign 

white 

slock 

England 

808.672 

1.713,589 

2,522,261 

6-1 

6-8 

6-5 

iS'-otland 

354,323 

545,26s 

899.591 

2*7 

2.2 

2-3 

Wale-? 

60,*2f)5 

170.462 

236.667 

0-5 

0-7 


Northern Ireland . 

17S,S32 

517,1*>7 

695,999 

-1 o 
i O 

2-0 

1-8 

Irish Free State . 

744,810 

2,341,712 

3,086.522 

5-<» 

9-2 

8-0 

Norway. 

347,852 

75*2,246 

1,100, <108 

2-6 

3-0 

2-8 

Sweden . 

595,250 

967,453 

1,562,703 

4-5 

3-S 

4 C' 

Denmark 

179,474 

349.668 

529,142 

1-3 

1-4 

1*4 

Netherlands . 

133,133 

280,833 

413,966 

1-0 

1*1 

1-1 

Belgium 

61,194 

82,897 

147,091 

0-5 

0 3 

0-4 

Switzerland . 

113,010 

260,093 

374,003 

0-8 

1 0 

1-0 

France . 

135, *232 

336,373 

471,605 

1-0 

1-3 

1*2 

Gernariv 

1,608,814 

5,264,289 

6,87.3,103 

12 0 

20-8 

17-7 

Poland . 

1. -268,583 

2,073,615 

3,342,198 

9*5 

8-2 

8-d 
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Country 

J?-imber 

Per cent, distribution 

Foreign- 
born white 

Native 
white of 
foreign or 
niiied 
parentage 

Total 

foreigTi 

white 

stock 

Foreign- 

bom 

while 

Native 
white of 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage 

Total 

foreigi- 

white 

stock 

Czechoslovakia 

491,638 

890,441 

1,382.079 

3-7 

3-5 

3*6 

Austria . 

370,914 

583,734 

954,648 

2-8 

2-3 

o*- 

Hungary 

274,400 

316,318 

590,768 

2-1 

1-2 

1-6 

Yugoslavia . 

211,416 

257.079 

469,395 

1-6 

1-0 

1-: 

Russia . 

1,153,024 

1,516,214 

2,660,838 

8-6 

6 0 

6-:-' 

Lithuania 

193, e06 

245,589 

439,195 

1'4 

1-0 

1-i 

Finland . 

142,473 

178,058 

320,536 

1-1 

0-7 

u s 

Rumania 

14-3,303 

147,060 

293,453 

1-1 

0 6 

0 s 

Greece . 

174,526 

129,225 

303,751 

1-3 

0*5 

0-8 

Italy . 

1,790,424 

2,756,453 

4,546,877 

13*4 

10*0 

11*7 

Spain . 

58,302 

52,305 

110,607 

0-4 

0*2 

0-3 

Portugal 

09,974 

97,917 

167,891 

0‘5 

0-4 

0’4 

Palestine and Syria 

63.362 

84,600 

14.8,022 

O'D 

0-3 

0 4 

*-'anada — French , 

370,852 

735,307 

1.106,159 

2-S 

2 ’9 

2*’.- 

Canada'— Other 

907,569 

1,323,617 

2,231,186 

0-8 

5-2 

5‘S 

Mexico . 

23,743 

49, *>05 

65,068 

U-2 

0-2 

0-2 

All other countries 

330,752 

341,519 

072,271 

2*5 

1'3 

1*7 

Total . 

13 306.407 





100-'; 


In 1930 those gainfully employed were 
divisions of occupations : — 

listed in 

the following general 

Divisions of Occupations 

Male 

Female 

Total 

AgiicuUure ........ 

Forebtry and fishing 

Extraction of minerals 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries . 
Transportation and communication 

Trade 

Public .service (not elsewhere classified) 

Professional service 

Domestic and personal service .... 
Clerical occupations 

■‘.562,059 

250,140 

983,564 

12,224,345 

3,561,943 

5,118,787 

838,622 

1,727,650 

1,772,200 

2,038,494 

909,939 

829 

759 

1,886,307 

281,204 

062,680 

17.583 

1.526,234 

3,180,251 

1,986,830 

10,471,908 
250,469 
984,32 . 
14,110,652 
3,843,14'' 
6,081,467 
856,205 
3,253,834 
4,952,451 
4,025,324 

All industries 

38,077,804 

10,752,116 

4S,829.92’J 


II. MoVEMEIsT of Popueation. 

The registration area for births was established in 1915, and the birth 
rates are computed from returns for certain areas for which the registration 
of births is accepted by the Bureau of the Census as approximately complete. 
In 1931 these areas included the District of Columbia, Virgin Islands, 
the territory of Hawaii and all the 48 States except South Dakota and 
Texas. The estimated population of this area (exclusive of the Virgin 
Islands and Hawaii) was 117,460,000, or 94'7 per cent, of the total 
estimated population of the Continental United States, and the number 
of births (exclusive of still-births) returned was 2,112,760 or 18'0 per 1,000 
population. 

The annual collection of statistics for the registration area for deaths 
Ixgan in 1900. Death rates are computed from returns for States and cities 
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whicli were admitted to the registration area for deaths on the basis of approxi- 
mately complete registration. In 1931 these areas included the District of 
Columbia, Territory of Hawaii, Virgin Islands, and all the 48 States except 
Texas (8 cities in Texas are included). The estimated population for the 
registration area (exclusive of Hawaii and the Virgin Islands) was 119,421,000 
or 96 '3 per cent, of the total estimated population of Continental United 
States ; and the number of deaths returned from this area was 1,322,581, 
corresponding to a death rate of ll'l per 1,000 population. 

The number of marriages in 1932 was 981,765 against 1,060,914 is 
1931. There were 160,338 divorces, against 183,664 in 1931. 

Total number of immigrants admitted in year ending June 30, 1932, was 
35,576 against 97,139 in 1931. Of the total number in 1932, 13,917 
were males, and 21,659 were females. 

Total alien arrivals in 1932 (June 30) was 174,871 ; total alien departures, 
287,657, an excess of departures over admissions of 112,786. 

The total number of alien immigrants from 1820 to 1932 (Jrme 30) 
arriving for permanent residence was 37,894,727. In the following statement, 
immigrants from Canada and Mexico are included in the total ; — 


Year | 

ending British 
June , Isles i 
30 


I Austria Bnssia 

Germany ^ j and Italy ‘ and 

Denmark: Finland 


France! 


Totfil fm- 
migrants 


1937 1 

52,214 

48,513 

16,860 1 

1,829 ■ 

17,297 

1,621 

[ 4,405 

335,157 

1928 > 

45.226 

45,778 

16,184 1 

2,134 

17,728 ‘ 

1,727 

4,4SS 

307,255 

1929 

41,248 

40,751 1 

17,379 i 

2,301 j 

18,008 

1,350 

4,428 

279,678 

1930 

54,460 

26,569 ‘ 

6,919 ; 

3,009 ' 

22,327 

1,658 

3,713 

241,700 

1931 , 

16,415 

10.401 

3,133 ! 

1,625 • 

13,399 . 

662 

1,S30 

97,130 

1932 

2,506 

2.670 

P38 : 

747 

6.662 

844 

854 1 

35.570 


1 Includin" Irish Free State. 


The total number of immigrants from China between 1820 and 1932 was 
379,145 ; the total number from Japan, from 1861, the earliest year of record, 
was 276,822. In 1929, the number of Chinese admitted, from all countries, 
was 1,071 ; in 1931, 743, and in 1932, 545. In 1929 there were 716 Japanese 
admitted ; in 1931, 626, and in 1932, 503. Of recent years, departures 
have far exceeded arrivals. 

Increase of native white, and foreign-born white, population from 1860 
to 1930, by decades; — 


Native White ! Foreign-born White 


Year 

Total ] 

Increase 

Per cent 
increase 

1 Total 

Increase or 
Decrease 

j Per cent, 
j increase 

1860 

22,825,784 ' 

5,513,251 

31-8 

i 4,096,753 

1,856,218 

82-8 

1870 

28,095,665 

5,269,881 

23-1 

5,493,712 ; 

1,396,969 

34-1 

1880 

36,843,291 

8,747,626 

31 '1 

6,559,679 ' 

1,065.967 : 

19 4 

1890 

45,979,391 

9,018,7321 

24*5 

9,121,867 I 

2,562,188 ! 

39-1 

1900 

56,595,379 

10,615,988 

231 

10,213,817 1 

1,091,950 

12-0 

1910 

68,230,135* 

11,634,756* 

20 6 

' 13,134,312* 

2,920,495* 

28 -G 

1920 

80,^64,9^0 * 

12,634,845* , 

, 18*5 

1 13,255,394* 1 

121,082* 

0-9 

1930 

95,497,800 

14,632,&;'0- 

18T 

13,366,407 

111,013* 

o*s 


* Exclusive of population specially enumerated in 1890 m Indian Territory and on 
Indian reservations. 

• Adjustetl figures. The estimated number of persons who in 1930 would have been 
classified as Mexican (native, 156,277 in 1910 and 243,181 in 1920; foreign-born, 211,233 in 
1910 and 457,360 in 19iS}) have been dedncted from the white population. 
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III. Pbikcipal Cities. 


Cities with j No. of Cities Combined Population 



1 1930 

1920 

1910 ; 

1930 

* 1920 

1910 

250,000 or more 
100,000—250,000 

50.000— 100,000 

25.000— 50,000 

37 

! 501 

! 98 

1 135 

25 

43 

761 

143 

19 

31 

591 

119 

28,784,770 

7,540,966 

6,491,448 

6,425,693 

i 20,910,139 
! 6,519,187 

: 5,265,747 ; 

5,075,041 

15,461,680 

4,840,468 

4,178,915 

4,026,045 

25,000 or more 

; 376 

287 > 

2281 

49,242.877 i 

37,770,1141 , 

28,507,0981 


I Exclusive of Honolulu, Hawaii, and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


The population and land area of cities with 100,000 inhabitants or over 
on .April 1, 1930, were as follows : — 



Land Area 

Popnla- 


Land Area 

Popula- 

Cities 

m Acres 
April 1, 
1930 

tion, 
Apiil 1, 
1930 

Cities 

in Acres 
April 1, 
1930 

tion, 
April 1, 
1930 

New York. . » . 
Borough, : 

191,360*0 

6,930,446 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Omaha, Nebr. . . 

2*2,860*5 
25, *238 *2 

231,542 

214,006 

Manhattan 

14,080*0 

1,867,312 

Syracuse, N.Y. . . 

i:, 930*2 

209,326 

Bronx . . . 

26,240’0 

1,*266,258 

Dayton, Ohio . , . 

14,817*5 
2.3,781 *8 

200,982 

Brooklyn . . 

45,440*0 

2,560,401 

Worcester, Mass. . 

195,311 

Queens . . . 

69,120*0 

1,079.129 

OklabomaCity, Okla. 

19,424*0 

185,389 

Richmond . , 

36,480*0 

158.346 

Richmond, Vs. . . 

15,360 0 

182,929 

Chicago, III. . . 

129,2*21*4 

3,376,438 

Youngstown, Ohio . 

21,660*0 

170,002 

Kiiladelphia, Pa. . 

81,020*0 

1,950,961 

Grand Rapid.s, Mich. 

14,735*0 

168,592 

Detroit, Mich. . . 

88,975*4 

1,568,662 

Hartford, Conn . , 

10,162-9 

164,072 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

251,602*5 

1,238,048 

Fort Worth, Texas . 

30,274*9 

163,447 

Cleveland, Ohio. . 

45,289*0 

900,429 

New Haven, Conn. . 

11,460*0 

162,655 

St Louis, Mo. , . 
Baltimore, Md. . . 

39,040*0 

821,960 

Flint, 31ich. . . . 

18,987*1 

156,492 

50,560*0 

804,874 

Nashville, Tenn. 

16,870*8 

153,866 

Boston, Mass. . , 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

•27,634-8 

781,188 

Springfield, Mass. . 

20,405*5 

149,900 

32,833*7 

609.817 

San Diego, Calif. , 

59,930*0 

147,995 

San Francisco, Calif. 

20,880*0 

634,394 

Bridgeport, Conn. . 

9,370*0 

146,716 

Milwaukee. 'Wis. . 

26, 404-5 

578.*24y 

Scranton, Pa. . . 

12,361*7 

143,433 

Buffalo, S.Y. . . 

24,894-0 

573,070 

Dts Moines, Iowa . 

33,597-2 

14*2,559 

Washington, D.G. . 

39,680-0 

4S0, >69 

i Long Beach, Calif.. 

18,218*0 

142,032 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

3.1,354 0 

404.366 

Tulsa, Okla. . . 

Salt LakeCitv. Utah 

13,8*24-4 

141,258 

New Orleans, La. . 

125 600*0 

458,762 

33,244*4 

140,267 

Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

45.662-5 

451 160 

Paterson, N. j. . . 

5,157-0 

138,513 

Newark, N J . , 

15,084*0 

44-2.337 

Yonkers, N.Y. . . 

12,SS0-0 

134,646 

Kansas City, Mo. . 

37.395*0 

399,746 

Norfolk, Va. . . . 

17.920*0 

129,710 

Seattle, Wash. . , 

43,840*0 

305,583 

Jacksonville, Fla. . 

16,883*6 

129,549 

Indianapolis. Ind. . 

34,650*0 

364,161 

Albany, N.Y'. . . , 

11,924*1 

127,412 

Rochester, N.Y. . . 

20,56-5*8 

328,132 

Trenton, N.J.. . . 

4.707-0 

1*23,356 

Jersey City, N J. . 

S.320'0 

316.715 

Kansas City, Kans. 

13,09.3*0 

121.857 

Louisville, Kv. . 

23.024-0 

307,745 

Chattanooga, Teun. 

17,')4*'*S 

119.798 

Portland, Orecron 

40. 608 -4 

301,815 

Camden, N.J. . , 

4.915-0 

liS.TOO 

Houston. Texes . . 

45,851 6 

202,352 

Erie, Pa 

lJ.486-7 

115,967 

Toledo, Ohio. . . . 

2-2,209*1 

200,718 

Spokane, Wash , . 

26 547-2 

115.514 

Col'ambus. Ohio. 

24,017-1 

290,564 

FaT River, Ma.s>. . 

21.051-5 

115.274 

Denver, Colo. . . 
Oakland, Calif. 

37,085*0 

287,861 , 

Fort Wayne. Ind. . 

11.002-0 

114,946 

31,591*0 

281,063 

El-rabeth, N.J. . . 

6.227-0 

114,589 

St. P.1U1, limn. . . 

33,3SS*8 

271,606 

Cambridge, Mass. . 

4.002 4 

113,643 

Atlanta, Ga . , , 

2*2,265-6 

270,366 

New Bedford, Mass. 

1-2.152*9 

112,597 

Dallas, Texas . 

20,735-6 

260.475 

Reading, Pa, . , 

6,090*7 

111,171 

Birmingham, Ala. . 

32,166*2 

259,678 

Wichita, Kans . . j 

13,039-0 

111,110 

Akron, Ohio. . . . 

17,509-0 

255,040 

M’ami, Fia . . . ! 

27,520*0 

110,637 

Memphis, Tenn. 

32,416-0 

253,143 

Tauoma, Wash. . . ' 

29,661*0 

106,817 

Providenee, R.I, 

11,410*0 

252,981 

Wilmington, Del. . i 

4,602-2 1 

106,597 
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Cities 

Land Area 
in Acres 
April 1, 
1930 

Popula- 
tion, 
April 1, 
1930 

1 Cities 

Land Area 
in Acres 
April 1, 
1930 

Popula- 
tion, 
April 1, 
1930 

Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Peoria, 111. ... 

Canton, Ohio . . 
South Bend, Ind. . 
Somerville, Mass. . 
El Paso, Tex. . . 
Lynn, Mass. . . . 

17,094'4 

7,352-0 

8.719- 8 
10,793-2 

2,496-0 
8,640 0 

6.720- 0 

105,802 
104,969 
104,006 
104,193 
10-3, 90S 
102.4-21 
102,320 

1 Evansville, Ind. 

1 Utica, N.Y. . . , 
Duluth, Minn. . . 
Tampa, Fla. . . . 

Gary, Ind 

i Lowell, Mass. . . 

i 

5,577-0 

13,569-0 

39,916-S 

11,193-6 

25,811-4 

8,565-8 

102,249 

101,740 

101,463 

101,161 

100,426 

100,234 


Eeligion. 

According to the census of 1926 by the Department of Commerce, there 
-,vere in the continental United States that year 212 religions bodies with 
232,154 organizations and 54,576,346 members, as compared with 200 
denominations reporting 226,718 organizations and 41,926,854 members in 
1916. The principal denominations are shown below. 


Denominations 

Local 

Churche.s. 

N'amber 

Members or Communi- 
cants. 

Number 

1926 

1916 

1920 

Protestant bodies : 






Adventist bodies .... 



2,576 

114,915 

146,177 

Baptist bodies 



60,192 

7,153,813 

8,440,922 

Christian (Christian Connection) 



1,044 

118,737 

112,795 

Church of Christ Scientists 



1,913 


202,098 

Oongregationalists .... 



5,02S 

809,236 

881,696 

Disciples of Christ .... 



7,64S 

1,226,0-28 

1,377,595 

Evangelical bodies 



2,054 

120,756 

206,080 

Prote.^tant bodies : 






Evangelical Synod of North America 



1,287 

339,858 

314,518 

Friends 



SS5 

112,982 

110,422 

Latter Day Saints (Mormons) . 



1,867 

462,3-29 

606,561 

Lutheran bodies .... 



15,102 

2,467,516 

3,966,003 

Mennonite bodies .... 



826 

79,363 

87,164 

Methodist bodies .... 



60,644 

7,166,451 

8,070,619 

Presbytorian bodies .... 



. 14,b4S 

2,255,626 

2,625,284 

Protestant Episcopal Cburch . 



' 7,299 

1,092,821 

1,850,086 

Reformed bodies .... 



2,682 

537,822 

617,551 

Uniterians 



353 

82,515 

60,152 

United Brethren bodies 



3,375 

367,934 

395,885 

Universalists .... 



41)8 

58,566 

54,957 

Roman Catholic ChnicQ 



18,940 

15,721,&15 

18,605,003 

-Jewish Congregations .... 



‘ 3,118 

357,13.5 1 

4,081,242 

Eastern Orthodox Cburches . 



446 

249,840 

259,304 


* Heads of families only. 


Education 

Each State of the Union has a system of free public schools established 
bv laty, comprising elementary schools, junior high schools and high 
schools, with courses covering from 11 to 13 years. In 1930 illiterates 
comprised I'o per cent, of native-born whites, 9 '9 per cent, of foreign-bom 
whites, 16'3 per cent, of Negroes, and 25 per cent, of other races ; rate for 
entire population above 10 years of age, 4 ’3 per cent. 

Since 1803, the United States Government, upon the organization of all 
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new States, has set aside from the public domain for the benefit of the public- 
schools therein from one to four ‘sections* (square miles) of land in each 
township of six miles square. The proceeds of the sale of this land make 
the principal part of the permanent school funds of such States. The 
income of permanent school funds and unsold school lands constitutes 
about 1’3 per cent, of the revenue receipts of the schools of the country. 
Taxation and appropriations yield about 94*6 per cent, of total revenue 
receipts, and other sources yield about 4*1 per cent. In 1930 the amount 
expended on public schools of elementary and secondary grades was 
-2,316,790,384 dollars. In 1930 the 1,078 universities, colleges, and profes- 
sional schools had an income of 567,618,169 dollars from productive funds, 
and from all other sources. 

Summary of Statistics of Schools, Teachers, and Pupils, 1930 : — 



Number 

Teachers 



Pupils 


Kinds of Schools 

of 







Men 

Women 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 


Schools 

Public, elementary, & 








secondary schools , 
Public high schools 

247,2S9‘ 

141.771 

712,492 

854,263 

12,957,487 

12,720,528 

25,678,01: 

4,399,422 

(included above) . 
Private high schools 

24,000 

70,017 

117,295 

187,312 

2,115,228 

2,284,194 


and academies 

Public teachers’ col- 

2,760 

8,580 

13,434 

22,014 

146,517 

162,535 

309,052 

leges&normalschools* 
Pnvate teachers’ col- 

273 

4,209 

6,544 

10,753 

34,395 

117,012 

151,407 

leges&normalschools* 
Universities, colleges 

5S 

511 

713 

1,224 

2,251 

7,866 

10,117 

^professional schools 
Preparatory depart- 

1,078 

55,861 

15.S61 

71,722 

604,243 

307,341 

•071,554 

ments of tmiver- 
sities and colleges . 


1.564 

1,251 

2,815 

27,766 

19,543 

47,800 

Schools of theology . 

159 






12,074 

971 

18,045 

Schools of law . 

135 




— 

39,204 

2 222 

41,42c 

21,964 

Schools of medicine . 

73 







20,943 

1,021 

Schools of dentistry . 

89 

— 



— 

3,067 

95 

8,162 

Schools of pharmacy . 
Schools of veterinary 

65 

— 

— 

— 

10,124 

782 

10,906 

medicine . 

10 

— 

— 


S77 


884 

Schools of osteopathy 
Pnvate business, and 

8 

— 

— 

— 

1,497 

157 

1,654 

commercial schools 
Industrial schools for 

651 

1,863 

2,211 

4,074 

58..541 

121,215 

170,756 

delinquents* . 

158 

582 

006 

1,488 

05,174 

19,143 

84,317 

Schools for the deaf *. 

74 



— 

1,715 

7,123 

5,973 

13,096 

Schools for the blind* 
Schools for the feeble- 

58 

— 

— 

824 

3,073 

2,457 

5,530 

minded*. 

303 

316 

3,177 

3,493 

53.066 

45,055 

104,021 


^ School buildings. * Not mcludin;; summer sessions, formerly included. 

® Includes 15,923 men and 14,*J''25 women in other departments. 

‘ Fi.^'ures for 1927. * Figures lor 1931. 


School and college enrolment in 1930 : — 


Number of pupils 


Kinds of Schools 


Elementary schools (kindergarten and elementary) 
Secondary schools (high schools and academies) . 
Secondary schools (preparatory departments of 
universities and colleges) ... 


Public 

21,278,593 

4.399,422 

lo,42S 


Private 

2,309,886 
341, 158^ 

30,881 


Total 

23,588,47.-= 

4,740,586 

47.30 
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Kinds of Schools 

Number of pupils 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Universities and colleges 

Teachers’ colleges and normal schools . 

City evening schools 

Private commercial and business schools ^ 

Nurse-training schools * 

Industrial schools for delinquents “ . . . 

Schools for the deaf * 

Schools for the blind ^ 

Schools for the feeble-minded * . . . . 

Indian schools 

Schools in Alaska supported by the Government . 
Other public schools in Alaska .... 

373,969 

151,407 

1,245,124 

84,317 

11,233 

4,569 

101,605 

29,589 

3,899 

5,0t)6 

550,306 

10,117 

170,766 

100,419 

1,863 

961 

2,416 

6,GS5 

924,275 

161,524 

1,245,124 

179.756 

100,419 

84,317 

13,096 

5,530 

104,021 

35,674 

3,899 

5,066 

1 19J9. 2 1931. 


^ 1927. 



In 1930 there were in the United States 2,299 daily newspapers, 65 tri- 
weeklies, 12,825 weeklies, 487 semi-weeklies, 3,804 monthlies, 285 semi- 
monthlies, and 959 other periodicals; total, 20,724. In 1931 there were 
2,415 daily newspapers, 11,524 weeklies and a total of 21,191 publications. 

Justice and Crime. 

The judicial system, like the executive and legislative systems, is dual. 
The Federal or National Government maintains courts for the trial of crimes 
against the United States and of civil suits which are brought by the 
Government or its officers, or which arise under the Constitution, treaties 
and laws of the United States. These laws relate to such subjects, among 
others, as Admiralty, Patents, Taxation, Banking and Bankruptcy. The 
Federal Courts also have jurisdiction of eases between citizens of the different 
States and between citizens of a State and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 
In this class of cases, as well as in cases arising under the Constitution, 
treaties and laws of the United States, the amount in controversy must 
exceed 3,000 dollars, besides interest and costs. The State Courts have 
jurisdiction over all civil and criminal cases arising under State laws ; the 
decisions of the Courts of last resort of the States as to the validity of treaties 
or of laws of the United States, or on various questions arising under the 
Constitution, are subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The State Courts also have jurisdiction of proceedings in probate 
and divorce. 

In the separate States the lowest courts are usually those of Justices of 
the Peace, but many towns and cities have inferior courts, called by various 
names, with ])ower to commit for trial in criminal matters and to hear and 
determine misdemeanours for violation of the municipal ordinances ; they 
frequently try civil cases involving usually not more than 300 dollars. 

The highest court in each State is usually called the Supreme or 
Appellate Court with a Chief Justice and A.ssociate Justices and, in some 
States, commissioners wdio hear and determine cases under assignment of 
the Chief Justice and the Associate Justices. The Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices are usually elected by the people, but sometimes are 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the State Senate 
or other advisory hod}- : they usnally hold office for a term of years, hut in 
some instances for life or during good behaviour. Their salaries range from 
5,000 to 22,500 dollars. 

The Judges of the Courts of the United States, which include the District 
Courts, the Court of Claims, the United States Customs Court, the Court 
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of Customs and Patent Appeals, the Circuit Courts of Appeals, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, hold office during good behaviour. 
They may, however, retire with full pay at the age of 70 years, if they so 
desire, and if they have served a period of ten years. 

The United States District Courts are the lowest of the Federal Courts, 
being the courts of oiiginal jurisdiction. There are 88 of these, each State 
and territory forming one or more districts. These Courts appoint Com- 
missioners, who have the power of Examining Magistrates, but may not 
finally adjudge and determine, except in the Territory of Alaska, where they 
have jurisdiction equivalent to that of the Justices of the Peace and Probate 
Courts of the counties of the States. The United States District Courts 
try aU criminal oases arising under the laws of the United States, as 
indicated above, including capital otfences. The 12 Federal prisons in 1932 
had 13,526 prisoners, including 442 women. 

The Supreme Court consists of the Chief Justice and 8 Associate 
Justices, appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The United States is divided into 10 circuits, to each of which the 
Chief Justice or an Associate Justice is assigned. In each circuit there is a 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Cases from inferior courts are taken to the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals by appeal or to the Supreme Court either on 
appeal or writ of certiorari. That Court has also original jurisdiction in 
cases affecting foreign Ministers and those between the different States. The 
salary of the Chief Justice is usually 20,500 dollars, and that of each of the 
Associate Justices, 20,000 dollars, but the Economy Act of March 20, 1933, 
reduced them through June 30, 1934, by 15 per cent. 

The Court of Claims has jurisdiction of suits based on claims against the 
Government founded on the Constitution and laws of the United States or 
arising out of contracts entered into with the Government and not sounding 
in tort. The United States Customs Court (formerly the Board of General 
Appraisers) has jurisdiction in customs cases. The Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals passes upon appeals from decisions of the United States 
Customs Court involving questions as to the classification of merchandise 
under tariff Acts and the rates of duty to which various articles are liable, 
as well as appeals from decisions of ihe Patent OlEce. 

The District of Columbia, in which the seat of the National Government 
is located, has a Juvenile Court, a Municipal Court, a Police Court, a Supreme 
Court with a general jurisdiction which includes that of a United States 
District Court, and a Court of Appeals. 

Most of the more important territorial and insular possessions of the 
United States, e.veept the Philippines, have two systems of Courts, one 
corresponding to the Courts of the States to adjudicate cases aiising under 
laws enacted by the territorial or insular legislatures, and the other, the 
United States Courts, to pass on cases involving Federal Law. The Philippine 
Islands have no F ederal District Court. 

Finance. 

Fedkkai.. 

The following table gives what the Treasury terms ‘Ordinary receipts’ and 
‘expenditures chargeable against ordinary receipts.’ ‘ Ordinary receipts’ in- 
clude receipts from customs, internal revenue, and ‘Miscellaneous,’ but do 
not include receipts from loans, premiums, or Treasury notes, or revenues 
of Post-Office Department. ‘ Ordinary expenses ’ include disbursements for 
Mar, Navy, Indians, pensions, payments for interest, and ‘Miscellaneous,’ 
but do not include principal of public debt, or disbursements for postal 
service paid from revenues thereof. ‘ Expenditures chargeable against 
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ordinary receipts ' include ‘ ordinary expenditures ’ and retirements of the 
public debt from the sinking fund and from certain special receipts. 

Since June 10, 1921, a National Annual Budget System and an inde- 
pendent Audit of Government Accounts have been installed. 


Year 1 

Revenue ; 

Expenditure * 

1 Tear 

Revenue ! 

Expenditure 

ending 
June .30 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of i 
Dollars 

! ending 
i June 30 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousand.s of 
Dollars 

1930 

1931 

1932 

4,177,942 
3,317,233 i 
2,121,228 : 

3,994.152 
4,219.950 
5,274,325 = 

■ 1933 
i 19341 
' 19351 i 

2.238,356 

3,415,787 

4,128,803 

5.306,623 - 
10,045,461 
4,639,089 


1 Estimates. 


Revised to cover all espenditcre'' of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in- 
cluding payments again-»t credit^ established by the Corporation through the purchase of 
its notes wliich was treated as a public tlebt transaction. 


These figures are exclusive of postal revenues and expenditures as well as 
of loans and payments on account of the principal of the public debt. 

Actual sources of revenue and branches of expenditure June 30, 
1933, as reclassified July 1, 1933:— 



Revenue, 

1932-33. 


Customs 

Dollars 


uoiiai*- 

250,750,261 

Foreign obligations— 


Internal revenue : 

Principal 

3 ',567, 519 

Income tax .... 

746,206,445 

Interest 

67,190,207 

Miscellaneous internal 

All others .... 

32,090,746 

revenue .... 

555,217,612 , 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

23,267,500 

Miscellaneous receipts : 
Proceeds Government- 

owned securities— 


Other miscellaneous . 

Total ordinary receipts (all 
items) 

70,400,561 

2,079,690,741 


Expenditure, 1932-oo.^ 


GK^tral Eji'tnditVii* .* 
Legislative . . . . i 

Executive . . , . i 

Dept, of State . 

Treasury Dept. . 

War Pert 

^*avy D-pt. 

Interior Dept 
Post Office Depc, 

De}a. of Agncalture 
Dept, of Commerce 
Dept, of Labor . 

Dept, of Justif’e 
Shipping board . 

Other independent oifices - 
River and harbour work 
Veteran’s adiniuistration 
Adjii=;ted Service Certificate- 
Diatribution of wheat and ' 
cottiin for relief. 

Refunds of customs and 
interna! revenue ^e-elpt^ 


Doilais 

21,477/,: 

Ij 225. 5o‘' 
2o't.ol7.y0l 

34v,3ul,y25 ! 
74.579.717 ! 

o7,SS2 ; 
250,981,139 
45,968,153 i 
13,077,842 * 
44,088.327 i 
2^, 518.830 I 
54 010 977 ' 
118,301,256 j 
7‘’.sp4,i'bu I 
ItO.Oi'O.'yiO ' 

34 240,025 

79,339,001 


Postal deficit .... 
Miscellaneous 
Interest on public debt . 
Public debt retirements : 
blinking fund 

Fioni foreign repayments . 
Other . . . . 

Deduct cxce^s credits . 

Total Oener.d expenditures . 

EfiLKCut^iiCii Exp^.ixlitur-.i : 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Direct expenditures . 

Crop production loans 
Agricultural credit corps. . 
Capital, Home Loan Banks 
OtheiN . . . . 

Deduct exces- credit" . 


dollars 

117,3"0,192 

41,713,729 

689,365,100 

425,660,800 

33,880,050 

2,057,550 

6,967,300 


3,865,915,459 


l,153.43s,246 

37,148,880 

44,685,737 

4j,050,0CH'> 

1.11.0025 

2,294,739 


Total emergency expenditure , 1,277,035.108 
Total, geneial and emergency j 5,142,953,627 


1 Does nut include contingent liabilities from the issue of debentuies by the Recon- 
SLi'uction Finance Corporation. 

•Ti r others are Interstate Commerce Commission, Smithsonian Institution 

and ^atn)^ial Museum. 
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Estimates for the years ending June 30, 1934 and 1935 (in thousands of 
dollars) ; — 


Revenue ; 

l_ 

Customs : i 

Spirits and fermented | 
liquor> . . . j 

All other . 

Internal Revenue : 1 

Income tax . . . ! 

National industrial { 
recovery taxes , i 
Processing tax on 1 
farm products . 

All other . 




Revenue 


1934 


89,000] 

310,000 


owned 


'Goveimment 
S4,000' Securities : 

3S5.000 Foreign obligation; 

Principal'' . 
S64,C00' 1,265,000 Interest 
1 All others 

153, 700! 80.000, Panama Canal, 4c. 

jMiscellaaeons 
403,0001 548.0001 

1,242,900; 1.440. 100' Total ordinary receipts. 


i ; 20,000 \ 

1 

< 95 , 439 ' 

70,052 

25.672 

26,661 

1 5G;227, 

69.952 

S,J59,039: : 

3,974.665 

1934 1 

1935 

; 1 

j 

203,174 

182,152 

1 131,934 

75,552 

' 61,881 

26,008 

56,063. 

144,660 

48,349, 

102,730 

323, 16S: 

236,878 

403,337! 

321. SOS 

400,000 

— 

4,250, 

— 

103,250’ 

5,'}00 

40,000| 

— 

341,706j 

65,100 

' 3,969.740; 

430,437* 

10,000 

31,000 

52,350! 

12,650 

50,000' 


. 160,000 

— 

! 

1 

723,287 


Expenditure 


Expenditure 


htnerai 

Departmental ' 

Public bldgs., Treasury. 
Rivers and Harbours 
National Defence : 

Army ... 

Navy ♦ . . 

IVar Veterans. 
PorcroprednctioDh, etc 
Farm relief funds . 
Refunds of receipts 
Postal deficiency . 

Civil Service Funds 
Interest on Public Debt 
Sinking Fund 
Debt retirements from ' 
foreign repayments 
Other ordinary 

Total General 


34S,T30 

89,569 

92,349. 

229,015 
281, 115' 
541,940, 
514,80).: 
30, ISS, 
68.777 
69,595 
21,143 
742,000 
488,122' 


324, 

15, 
40, 

230, 

310. 

538, 

750, 

16, 
57, 
92. 
21 . 

824. 


10,350. 16, 


3,533,602 3,763 


Eiiitvi/e -Cl, Expen d i • 
278 t/n'es * 

441. Public Works Emergency 
479 Admin. 

Lcaus to States, etc. 
Rivers and Harbour^. 
Array expenrimires 
Navy expendituies 
Interior Dept. . 
Public highways. 

< »ther projects . 

014 Civil Works Admin. 

,009) Industrial Recovery 
349A8ric. Adjust. Adiuin. 
,730 Farm Credit . 

Emerg. conservatioii 
Recon. Finance Cori'. 
,066.Teiin. Valley Authority 
— 'Fed. Land Banks . 

,270 Savings and louus . 
Deposit insurance. 

Total emergency . 

Grand t'*tal . 


0,801,178 4,486,563 


^ For tiscal years 1934 and l'‘35 total amounts of foreign goveriuuent obligations aie 
U2.S.OOO.OUO riollars and 33‘),0UO,C00 dollars, 

- Expenditures on Legislative and Executive Departments (except National Defence), 
Judiciary and Independent Establishuieiits- 

^ Of Eiiieigeucy Expenditures up to and including 1935, about 2,500,000,000 dollars 
represent? loans which Treasury exptct? will be repaid to the Government during the 
hscai year 1930 and thereatter. 

* Excess credits, to be deducted. 

Tile gross de'ot on March 7, 1934 ^at the close of ilr. Rooseyelt’s first year) 
'tood at 26.052,457;179 dollars eoiujiared with 20,936,058,784 ilollars at the 
bfgiiining. Xhe gross debt anticiiiated on June 30, 1934, is 28,679,969,728 
dollars; on June .30, 1935, 28,664,492.020 dollars. The gross debt on June 30, 
1933, was made up as follows : — Debt bearing no intere.st, 315,118,219 dollars ; 
matured debt on which interest has ceased, 65,910,825 dollars ; and interest- 
beaiing debt, 22,157,643,120 dollars. The net debt, including matured 
interest obligations, etc. — that is, what remains after deducting the cash in 
the Treasnry from the gross debt plus matured interest obligations, etc., was 
21,834,.564,S93 dollars. 
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National debt on June 30 of the years shown ; — 


Yew 

1 Gross Debt 


Tear 

i Gross Debt 

1 

1915 1 

Dollars 

1,191,264,068 


1929 

1 Dollars 

: 16,931,197,748 

1919 1 

! 26,596,701,648 


1930 

1 16,185,308,299 

1 16,801,485,143 

1920 

24,297,918,412 


1931 

1925 

20,516,272,175 


1932 

19,487,009,766 

1927 

18,510,174,266 


1933 

22,538,672,164 


1 As of August 31 ; this was the highest ever reached. 


State Fisance. 

The revenues of the separate States are derived from direct taxation, 
chiefly in the form of a tax on property, real and personal and are largely 
collected and expended by the local authorities, county, township, or school 
district. 

For details see the separate States. 

National Defence. 

I. Aemt. 

The Army of the United States, under the Act of June 15, 1933, consists 
of the Regular Army, the National Guard of the United States, the Offlcers’ 
Reserve Corps, the Organised Reserves, and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Original or first enlistments in the Regular Army are for one or three 
years at the option of the soldier, but all re-enlistments are for three-year 
periods. Enlisted men are classified in seven grades. The pay of the 
lowest grade, or private, is 21 dollars per month (about 4 shillings a day at 
normal exchange rates), and that of the highest grade, or master sergeant, 
is 126 dollars per month. In addition enlisted men receive an increase of 
5 per cent, of their base pay for each 4 years of service in the army, the 
total increase not to exceed 25 per cent. Certain enlisted men also receive 
additional pay as specialists, the maximum addition under this head being 
30 dollars per month. Additional pay is also received by enlisted men of 
the Army air corps who are rated as and perform duties of air mechanics or 
who are assigned to duties which require participation in flights. 

The strength of the Regular Army, as authorised by Congress for the 
year 19.33, was 12,402 officers and 118,750 enlisted men exclusive of 
Philippine Scouts for whom the appropriations allow of 6,445. The 
authorised number of warrant ofiicers is 926. 

The actual strength at the end of June, 1933, was 135,015 all ranks. 

The war organisation and establishments of the Regular Army on 
mobilisation are as follows : — 

Army Corps . . 88,102 Infantry Brigade . 6,116 

Infantry Division . 21,435 Artillery Brigade . 5,642 

Cavalry Division . 9,762 

For administration, training, and tactical control, continental United 
States is divided into 9 Corps areas on a basis of military populatioh. On 
June 30, 1933, the United States Army troops stationed abroad were as 
follows: Philippines, 11,440 : Hawaii, 14,728; Panama, 9,751; China, 
758 ; Puerto Rico, 945 ; Alaska, 312 ; Miscellaneous (including troops en 
route, military attaches, etc.), 1,096; total, 39,030. ° 

The peace organisation of the Army is as follows : — 
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i 

Brigade 

Hdqrs. 

Regiments 

Battalions 

Squadrons 

Companies i 

j 

Active 

1 

1 

Active 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Active 

> 

u 

A 

Infantry , . . , { 

15 

9 

' 33* 

16 



5 

_ 

— 

10 

19 

Tanks • . • 


— 

2* 


— 


— . 

— 

7* 

6 

Cavaliy 

3 

4 

15* 

3 

— 

— 

1 * , 


2 

5 

Artillery: Field , , 

5 

11 

21* ' 

27 

1* 

2 

— 


1 

14 

Coast . , ' 

1 

2 

28* : 

10 


— 

— ' 

— 

— 

1 

Corps of Engineers , 

— 

— 

8 * 

10 

1 

29 

2* 

1 

— 

13 

Air Corps . . . , 

1 

1 

, — 



— 

» o 

23 

20 

54 

Quartermaster Cory-s ’ 

— 


' — 

— 

3* 

It 

— 

— 

71 

333 

Medical Department. ' 

— 

— 

4* ■ 

15 



1 ’ 

2 

— 

136 

Ordnance Department | 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

— ; 

— 

31* 

33 

Signal Corps . . • ! 

Chemical Warfare i 

— 


— 


1 

U 

— 


19 

24 

Service l 

— 

— 

2» 1 


1* 



— 

— 

2 

— 


* Includes batteries, troops, sections, and similar separate units, and hospitals. 

• Includes units which are partially inactive. 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps consists of officers of all grades, mcluding 
general officers, organised into sections corresponding to the various branches 
of the Regular Army. In the higher g^des it is at present composed princi- 
pally of men who served as officers during the World War, and on June 30, 
1933, had a strength of 133,485. These officers may be called for training 
not exceeding 15 days each year, and, with their own consent, except in time 
of a national emergency, may be ordered to active service at any time and 
for any period, provided that the appropriations for the purpose are not 
exceeded. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, maintained for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the strength of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, is organised into units at 
civO educational establishments. It is divided into a Senior Division, 
formed mainly at the universities, and a Junior Division, formed mainly at 
the secondary schools. On June 30, 1933, 106,195 students were enrolled 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, of whom 66,729 were enrolled in 
senior units and 39,466 in junior units. Students of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps before being commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
must complete the four years’ military training prescribed, which includes 
one summer training camp of a period of six weeks each. 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps consists of men voluntarily enlisted therein 
who have qualifications making them eligible for enlistment in the Regular 
Army. On June 30, 1933, the Enlisted Reserve Corps had a strength of 
5,028. Provided the appropriations for the purpose are not exceeded, 
enlisted reservists may be called up for training not exceeding fifteen days 
each year, and, with their own consent, except in time of a national 
emergency, may be ordered to active service at any time and for any period. 

The National Guard, or organised militia, is maintained by the several 
States and Territories (including the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico) with the aid of grants ftom the 
Federal Government. It is organised into the same arms of the service as 
the Regular Army, and is supplied by the Federal Government with uniforms, 
arms, and equipment of the same type as issued to the Regular Army. 
Service in the National Guard is purely voluntary. 

The National Guard of the United States was created as of June 15. 1933, 
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as a reserve component part of the Army of the United States, to consist of 
such federally recognised National Guard units, organisations and personnel 
as may comply with the requirements of the amended National Defence Act, 
so that when’ Congress authorises the use of the armed land forces of the 
United States for any purpose requiring the use of troops in excess of those 
of the Regular Army, the President may henceforth order, instead of draft, 
any or all units of the National Guard of the United States, and the members 
tliereof, into the active military service of the United States. The organiz- 
ation of tile units will be maintained intact in so far as practicable. Upon 
being relieved from active duty all individuals and units thereupon revert to 
their original status in the National Guard of the United States and of the 
several states. 

The strength of the National Guard as authorised by law in enlisted men 
is 800 men for each Senator and Representative in Congress with such 
strength as the President may decide for the District of Columbia, the 
Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico, Alaska and the Canal Zone. The 
maximum strength of the National Guard for the present as fixed by the 
Secretary of War is 190,211 ojncers, warrant officers, and enlisted men. The 
actual strength on June 30, 1933, was 13,364 officers, 205 warrant officers, 
and 172,356 enlisted men. Minimum training required includes 48 drill 
periods yearly, each of not less than one and one-half hours’ duration, in 
addition to fifteen days’ training in encampments or manoeuvres. Pay is 
provided for the 15 days’ training in encampments at the same rate as for 
Regular Army, while each drill period is considered approximately equal 
to a day’s service for pay purposes. 

Citizens’ mOitary training camps are operated during the sunjiner months, 
at which thousands of young men acquire military training each year, with- 
out cost to them.selves. Four courses are provided, the highest of which 
has as its objective the preparing of the candidate for appointment as second 
lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Coips. Civilians attending the highest 
course must have had prior military training equal to that obtainable in the 
three lower corurses. 

The President is Commander-in-Chief of both the Army and the Navy. 
The Secretary of War contiuls the Army with the aid of one Assistant Secre- 
tary and a Chief of Staff. 'The former h.as supervision of the procurement 
of all military supplies, and is charged wit'n the mobilisation of industrial 
establishments for v.artiire needs, while the latter is entrusted with the 
general supervision of the Army. 

The Springfield rifle is the standard shoulder weapon of the Military 
Forces of the United States. Improvement in ammunition has increased its 
range from 3,450 to 5,5CO yards. During the World War a large quantity 
of modified Enfield rifles were used. Machine guns of all calibres ate of the 
Browning type. 'The appreved calibres of mobile artillery are as follows : — 


for the pack . 
for the light . 
for the medium 
for the heavy 


75 mm. pack howitzer 
75 mm. gun and 105 mm. howitzer 
155 mm. gun and 155 mm. howitzer. 
155 mm. gun and 8 inch howitzer. 


The 155 mm. howitzer is now issued in lieu of the 105 mm. howitzer, 
pending production of sr.fficient quantity of 105 mm. howitzers. Likewise’ 
the 240 mm. howitzer is used in lieu of the 8-inch howitzer. Anti-aircraft 
gitns are of 3-inch and 105 mm. calibres. The most powerful mobile gun is 
a 14-inch gun on railway carriage. The largest calibre is the 16-ineh gnn on 
barbette carriage. 
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In the Budget for 1933-34, 277,050,381 dollars were voted for the Army, 
including 23,537,769 dollars for the Air Corps. 

II. Navy. 

As provided under the terras of the Washington Treaty of August 17, 
1923, and the London Treaty of October 29, 1930, the United States will 
have 15 capital ships. The replacement tonnage allowed for capital ships 
is the same as for the British Xavy, vi 2 . 525,000 tons. As authorised by 
Congress, the Navy Department has completed important alterations to 
the nine oldest battleships, and has begun modernising a tenth. These 
alterations consist of, first, the installation of additional protection against 
submarine attack ; second, the installation of anti-aircraft deck protection ; 
third, the substitution of nipod masts for the cage type ; and various other 
improvements of less importance. Increase-i angle of elevation has been 
given to the last four battleships modernised, and is proposed for the five 
next in age. No increase in elevation has been made in the case of the 
three oldest battleships of tlie 15 retained on the efi’ective list. Fifteen 
10,000-ton cruisers, armed with 8-inch gums, have been completed, and two 
more {Qiivtcij and Finceyin^s) are in process of construction. In addition, a 
sum of 238,000,000 dollars has been allocated frcni the funds of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act for the building of two aircraft oauiers, four 
10,000-ton ciuisers (armed with 6-inch gnus), 20 destroyeis, 4 submarines 
and 2 gunboats. Construction of these ships was started in 1933, and is 
expected to be completed in three yeais. 

The Air Service is an integral part of the Fleet. For the fiscal year 
1933-34, the appropriation for the Bureau of Aeronautics is 21,957,459 
dollars. This sum is exclusive of personnel and certain establishment 
charges. The appropriation for the fiscal year 1932-33 was 25,245,420 
dollars. 

The gross naval expenditures have recently been as follows ; 1929-80, 
375,291,828 dollars; 1930-31, 357,806,219 dollars; 1931-32. 353,628,862 
dollars. The appropriation for the fiscal year 1932-33 was 318,906,141 dollars ; 
and for the current year, 1933-34, it is 275.000,000 dollars. Provision is 
made in the current appropriations for continuing construction of seven 
cruisers (Nos. 32 and 34-40), one aircraft canler, two submarines and eight 
destroyeis. 

The total number of enlisted men, according to the current appropria- 
tion, was 79,700. Naval officers number 9,430. The Marine Corps, which 
is largely employed as au expeditionary force, consists of 1,192 officers and 
14,876 n}en. 

The American Navy is administered by the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
head of the executive department, known as the Department of the Navy. 
The Secretary has an Advisory Council, the most important Naval member 
of which is the Chief of Operations, who is charged by law with the operation.'^ 
of the Fleet and with the preparations and readiness of plans for its use in 
war. The other members of the Council are the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy ; the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, handling principally the 
officer and enlisted personnel of the Navy and the Chiefs of the following 
bureaux: Construction and Rep.air; Engineering; Aeronautics (constituted 
1921-22); Supplies and Accounts; Yards and Docks; Ordnance; and 
Medicine and Surgery ; also the Commandant of the Marine Corps and the 
Judge Advocate-General. The Chief of Operations is also Pre.sident of the 
Naval General Board, which is an advisory body of senior officers, and is 
consulted on important questions of policy, including the number, types 
and characteristics of ships that should conslifute the Fleet. 
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The Govemiuent navy yards are at Portsmouth, N.H. ; Boston, Mass. ; 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D.C. ; Norfolk, Va. ; 
Charleston, S.C. ; Mare Island, Cal.; Puget Sound, Wash.; and Pearl 
Harbour, Hawaii, all of which yards are equipped for certain types of new 
construction as well as for handling repairs to units of the fleet. In addition 
there are naval stations at Newport, R.I.; New London Conn.; Key West, Fla. ; 
Pensacola, Fla. ; New Orleans, La. ; San Diego, Cal. ; Guantanamo, Cuba; 
Tutuila, Samoa; Cavite, P.I. ; Guam; Balboa, C.Z. The naval training 
stations are at Hampton Roads, Va. ; San Diego, Cal. ; Newport, R.I. ; 
and Great Lakes, 111. A 20-year development programme for navy yards 
and naval bases has been approved by the Secretary, but no considerable 
appropriations have been granted to further the programme. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Fleets have been united in a single command as 
the ‘United States Fleet.’ 

The following is a classified statement of the strength of the United 
States Navy on October 31, 1931, 1932, and 1933, based on data furnished 
by the U.S. Navy Department ; — 






As at October 31. 





1931 

1932 ] 

1933 

Battleships 



15 

15 ! 

15 

Aircraft carriers 



3 

3 1 

S 

Heavy Cruisers . 



10 

9 1 

10 

Light Cruisers . 



10 

10 1 

10 

Destroyers 



223 

' 220 ! 

229 

Fleet Submarines 



6 

T ! 

7 

Submarines 



75 

75 i 

75 


The following table shows the existing American Navy, including all ships 
completed up to April, 1934. In the armament column, guns of lesser 
calibre than 3 inch are not given. All battleships carry 3 seaplanes ; 
light cruisers carry 2 ; heavy cruisers, 4. 


Battleships 


Laid down 


Name 



Armour 



Principal Armament 




■o 





Tons ins. ins. 


knots 


1010 

Arkansas . . 

26,100 

11 

12 

12 12in.; 16 5in.; 8 Sin. 


28,000 

1911 1 

Texas . .1 

New York . ./ 

27,C00 

12 

14 

1014iii,; 16 Sin ; 8 Sin. 


28,100 

1912 1 

Nevada . . .1 
OklahoGia . . I 

29.000 

jl31 

IS 

/lO 14in.: 12 Sin. ; 
t Sin. A.A. 

n 

-( 

26, 500 
24,s00 

1913 

FeTms\ Ivania . 

33.1 no 

|lSl 

18 

f 12 14m.; 12 Sin. ; 

s\ 

/ 

32,000 

1914 

Arizona . . . 

32 c<.0 

\ Sin. A A. 



34,000 

f 

1915 1 

Mississippi 

New Mexico . 
Idaho . . . 

SO.ICO 

30,800 

^l-l 

* 

IS 

/12 14in.; 12 5in.; 
\ 3m. A. A. 


J 

32.000 
2.^ SOU 
32 000 

1Q17 

1910 

Tennessee 

California 

32.300 

32.6«'0 

jl3i 

IS 

n2 14111.; 12 Sin.; 
\ Sin. A. A. 



26.800 

2S,500 

1017 

1920 

1919 

Maryland . 

W. Virjiinia 
Colorado , 

31 200 
31,800 
32,500 

jlSi 

18 

/8 16in.; 12 Sin.; 
\ Sin. A.A. 


2 

27,300 
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Laid down Nam© 


Heavy Cruisers. 


2 u -.j 

Armour 

5 * 5 
£ — 


Principal Armament 



= I 


'C 





1931 


19:0 


192G 

1927 


Mmneapo'is 
New Orleans 
San Francisco 
Tuscaloosa 
Astoria . 
Portland 
Indianapolis 
Augusta . 
Chester . 

I j Chicago . 

"j I Houston 
I ' Louisville 
Northampton 
I Pensacola . 

I Salt Lake City 


Tons 


10,000 


9,050 I 
9,200 I 
9,SOO ' 




i 9,050 , 


jj 0,100 J 


9 Sin. ; 8 om. A. A. 


3 belt 
Idecki 


t Sin.; 4 Sin. A.A. 


knots 


/! 6 i 10r,CCo! 32 1 


10 Sin.; 4 Sin. A. A. I 6 


107.000 


Ziaht Cruisers. 



Omaha . . 

1 






Milwaukee . . 
Cindnnati . . 
Raleigh . . . 
Detroit . . . 
Richmond . . 
Concord . , 
Trenton , . . 

i 

! 

-I 7,050 

3 belt 
deck 

M2 6in. ; 4 Sin. A. A. 

6 

90,000 


1 

Marblehead 
Memphis , . 







1 Marblehead has 11 Gin. 


1911 

1920 

1921 
1931 


Aircraft Carriers. 


Langley. . 
Saratoga . 
Lexington . 
Ranger . . 


. ■ 11,500 

' j 33,000 
*. ; 13.SCO 


j 

I 4 5in. 

■ S Sin.; 12 5in. A. A. 
I S 5m. A A. 


— ( 7,200 

— 180,000 


l.i 

33i 


— 53,500 


Other vessels of the United States navy may be summarised. There are 
4 mine-layers ; 6 modem and 2 old river gunboats ; 25 small 'eagle’ patrol 
vessels, and 24 submarine-chaser patrol vessels ; 6 old gunboats and yachts 
rated as patrol vessels ; 8 tenders for destroyers, 2 for aircraft, and 7 for 
submarines ; 3 repair ships ; 3 colliers and 19 oilers ; and a large number of 
miscellaneous auxiliaries, mine-sweepers and tugs. 

The submarine flotilla includes 46 of the S Class, 20 of the R Class, 9 of 
the 0 Class and 7 of the V Class — a total of 82 completed units. In addition 
there are 2 of the V class building. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agbiculture. 

Public lands, unappropriated and unreserved, as reported by the United 
States General Land Office, on July 1, 1932, totalled 173,.3i8,246 acres, 
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including both surveyed and unsurveyed. They were situated in the 
following States: — 


States 

Acres 

States 

Acres 

States 

Acres 

Arizona 

. 13,581,760 

Minnesota . 

269,451 

Oregon 

12,920,334 

Arkansas . 

175,024 

Montana . 

. 6,238,4-29 

South Dakota 

419, *27'-' 

California . 

. 15,712,567 

Nebraska . 

20,2-25 

Utah . 

2'>.197,820 

Colorado . 

7,467,597 

Nevada 

. £1,221,034 

Washington 

708,363 

Florida 

32,303 

New Mexico 

. 13,615,150 

Wyoming . 

14.728,953 

Idaho 

. 10,805,472 

North Dakota 

142.604 




According to census returns the total acreage of farms and the improved 
acreage have been as follows ; — 


Years 

Farm area. i 
Acres 1 

Improved ares. 
Acres ‘ 

Value, land, bldgs., 
mach’y., livestock 

Value of products 
in preceding year 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

838,591,774 
878, 798, .325 
955,883,715 
986,771,016 

414,498,487 

478,451,750 

503,073,007 

522,395,804 

Dollars 

20,439,901,164 

40,991,449,090 

77,923,651,599 

57,245,544,269 

Dollars 

4,717,069,973 

8,494,230,307 

21.425,623,614 

8,077,812,320 


: Crop land plus ploughable pasture. 


According to 
were : — 

census 

returns the numbers 

of farms of 

different sizes 

Acres 


1910 

1920 

1930 

Under 3 acres . 



18,033 

20,350 

43,007 

3 and under 

10 


317,010 

268,422 

315,497 

10 ,, 

20 


504,123 

507,768 

559,617 

20 

50 


1,414,376 

1,438,069 

1,503,732 

1,440,388 

1,374,965 

50 ,, 

100 


1,474,745 

100 

500 


2,494,461 

2,456,107 

2,314,858 

500 ,, 

1,000 


125,295 

149,819 

159.696 

1,000 and over . 



50,135 

67,405 

80,620 

Total 



6,361,502 

6,448,343 

6,288,648 


In 1930 tnere were 6,288,648 farms, of which 3,563,394 were operated by 
owners, 5.5,889 by managers, and 2,664,365 by tenants ; farm population on 
January 1, 1933, was estimated at 32,242,000; 1932, 31,241,000; 1931, 
30,585,000 ; 1929, 30,257,000. 

Gross income from farm production, 1932, was estimated at 5,143,000,000 
dollars ; in 1931, 6,911,000,000 dollars : m 1930, at 9,414,000,000 dollars ; 
in 1929, 11,918,000,000 dollars. The gross income from all crops was, in 
19_32, 2,113,000,000 dollars; in 1931, 2,714,000,000 dollars; in 1930, 

3.799.000. 000 dollars ; in 1929, 5,421,000,000 dollars. From animals and 
products, gross income in 1932 was 3,030,000,000 dollars; in 1931, 

4.197.000. 000 dollars; in 1930, 5,615,000,000 dollars; in 1929, 

6.497.000. 000 dollars. 

The areas and production of the ririncipal cereal crops for three years are 
shown in the subjoined tables. 
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Crops 


1931 



1932 


1933 


' 1,000 
Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bnsh. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 1,000 1 
Acres Bushels , 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

Com 

. 105,948 

2,588,509 

24 ‘4 

108,668 

2,906,873 

26*8 

102,239 12,330,237 

22 S 

■Wheat . 

. 57.103 

932,221 

16*3 

57,204 

744,076 

13-0 

47,493 ) 527,413 

111 

Oats 

. 40,084 

1,126,913 

28*1 

41,425 

1,246,658 

30*1 

36,541 722,485 

19 8 


The chief wheat-growing States (1933) are (yield in thonsands of bushels) 
North Dakota, yielding 65,316; Kansas, 57,501; Montana, 27,191 
Nebraska, 29,206 ; Washington, 46,249 ; South Dakota, 5,120; Illinois, 
27,418; Oklahoma, 33,095; Idaho, 19,365 ; Ohio, 34,812; Indiana, 22,484 
Oregon, 17,492 ; Colorado, 5,912 ; Minnesota, 16,665 ; Pennsylvania, 15,783 
Michigan, 13,457. Other crops in 1931, 1932 and 1933 were ; — 


Crops 


1931 



1932 



1933 


1,000 ' 
Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bush 

per 

Acre 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

BOah 

per 

Acre 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

Rye 

3,104 

82,290 

10-4 

3,334 

40,639 

12-2 ' 

2,352 

21,184 

9*0 

Barley . 

11,424 

198,543 

17*4 

13,346 

302,042 

22-6 1 

10,052 

156,104 

15*5 

Buckwheat . 

505 

S,S90 

17-6 ' 

454 

6,727 

14 -s i 

462 

7,844 

17-0 

Flaxseed 

2,416 

11,703 

4-9 i 

1,975 

11,671 

5*9 ' 

1.283 

6,785 

5*3 

Rice 

964' 

44,873 

40*5 : 

808 

40,408 

40*6 j 

769 

3S619 

46 *3 

Potatoes . 

3,360 

372,994 

110-8 ' 

3,3sl 

35S.009 

105 -9 ' 

3,184 

317,143 

99-6 

Sweet Potatoes 

785 

03,043 

80-3 1 

926 

78,431 

84 7 ; 

701 

65,073 

&.V5 


In 1933 output of tame hay was estimated at 53,829,000 tons from 
65,852,000 acres; of alfalfa, 24,899,000 tons from 12,775,000 acres; and of 
wild hay, 8,633,000 tons from 12,315,000 acres. 

The output of cane sugar in 1931 amounted to 157,000 short tons; 
in 1932, 223,000 short tons ; and in 1933, 202,000 shoit tons. All these 
figures are for Louisiana only. The beet sugar production, refined value, in 
1932 amounted to 1,357,000 short tons ; and in 1933, 1,629,000 short tons. 

Cotton acreage and production (excluding ‘ linters ’), for the last six 
years were : — 


Y ears 

Acres 

1 .000 Bales 

! Years 

Acres 

l.UOn Bales 

harvested 

' (500 lbs. gross) 

harvested 

(5W lbs. gross) 

192i 

42,432,000 

! 14,477 

1931 

38,703,000 

17,095 

1929 

43,242.000 

i 14,325 

’ 1932 

35,039,000 

13,002 

1930 

42,454,000 

1 13,932 

, 1933 

30,144.000 

13,177 


The cotton production in 1933 was grown in the following States (in 
bales, 500 lbs. gross): Texas, 4,475,000 ; Mississippi, 1,180,000; Alabama, 
980,000; Georgia, 1,110,000 ; Oklahoma, 1,285,000; Arkansas, 1,065,000; 
North Carolina, 690,000 ; South Carolina, 742,000 ; Louisiana. 486,000 ; 
Tennessee, 460,000 ; Missouri, 245,000; Arizona, 82,000; California, 
216,000 ; New Mexico, 86,000 ; Virginia, 38,000 ; Florida, 27,000 ; all 
other, 10,000; total, 13,177,000. 

In 1933 there were under tobacco 1,753,700 acres (1,413,800 acres in 
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1932), producing 1,396,174,000 lbs. Output of the chief tobacco-growing 
States were : — • 


- 

1932 

1933 i 

1 


1932 

1933 

U.S . 

1,000 lbs. 
1,022,658 

1,000 lbs. 
1,396,174 

Ohio 

1,000 lbs. 
32,968 

1,000 lbs. 
24,945 

North Carolina . . 

293,694 

518,522 

' Connecticut. . . 

22,099 

15,683 

Kentucky .... 

315,862 

369,780 

90,725 

Maryland .... 

22,750 

17,710 

Virginia .... 

55,616 

Indiana .... 

10,056 

12,920 

Tennessee .... 

107,187 

136,210 

Massachuseit.s . . 

8,232 

5,051 

South Carolina . . 

39,236 

85,850 

Florida .... 

2,961 

4,822 

Georgia 

12,565 

53,124 . 

West Virginia . . 

2,312 

4,S38 

Pennsylvania . . . 

46,316 

26,563 . 

Missouri .... 

7,175 

1,400 

8.325 

Wisconsin .... 

36.180 

14,868 • 

New York . . . 

720 


The following table exhibits 
in 1910 (April 15), on January 1, 

the number 
1920, April 1, 

of farm animala on farms 
1930, and January 1, 1934. 

Live Stock 

1910 

(Census) 

1920 

(Census) 

1930 

j (Census) 

1934 

(Estimate) 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle of aU kinds 
Sheep 

Swine 

19,833,113 
4,209,769 
; 61,803,866 
' 52,447,861 
; 58,185,676 

19,767,161 

5,432,391 

66,6-39,556 

35,033,516 

59,346,409 

13,510,839 
6,375,017 
63,895,826 
56,975,084 
66,287,920 ' 

1 11,942,000 
! 4,931,000 

: 67,352,000 
t 51,374,000 
55,976,000 


Total estimated value of all farm animals on farms in the United States 
on January 1 was, for 1930, 5,994,970,000 dollars; for 1933, 2 661,985,000 
dollars; and for 1934, 2,854,217,000 dollars. 

In 1931, 1,667,452,000 lbs. of butter, 492,379,000 lbs. of cheese, and 

1,970,007,000 lbs. of condensed and evaporated milk were produced. 

In 1931 the estimated production of wool was 372,228,000 pounds 
from 46,284,000 sheep ; in 1932, 344,354,000 pounds from 44,431 000 sheep ; 
and in 1933, 348,194,000 pounds from 44,037,000 sheep. ’ 

The census reports for 1930 show that the value of canned vei^tables and 
soups was 325,738,329 dollars ; of canned fruits, 137,399,341 dollars ; of dried 
fruits, 75,891,568 dollars. The total value of canned fruit and vegetable 
products, in 1930, was 797,838,610 dollars. 


II. Forests and Forestry. 


The United States forest lands cover 494,898,000 acres, or about one- 
fifth of the whole country. The classification is as follows : — Old growth 

98.855.000 acres; second growth of saw timber size, 83,299 000 acres- 
second growth of cordwood size or smaller, 120,881, 000 acres ; fair restocking 
land, 102,073,000 acres; and non-restocking land, 83,299 000 acres^ 
Ownership of forest land is distributed as follows : Federal Government" 

88.027.000 acres ; State, county, and municipal, 10,632,000 acres • urivatelv 
o^raed, 396,239,000 acres. The net area of the 143 national forests ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Forest Service was on July 1 1933 162 C09 145 

af^TAS. * » ) V 


1932 was 41,/31,160 acres. About two-thirds of total forest area is now 
under organized fire protection service; in 1933 about 300,000 nnemploved 
men were enrolled m forest improvement work. ^ 
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III, Mining. 

The following are the statistics of the metallic prodncts of the United 
States in 1932, and 1931 (long tons, 2,240 lbs. ; short tons, 2,000 lbs.). 
The values are : For iron, at point of production ; for platinum and quick- 
silver the value at New York City ; for copper, lead and zinc, sales values. 


Metallic Produc 

s. 

1931 

1932 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 




Dollars 


Dollars 

Pig-iron .... 

long tons 

17,S12,57d 

285,147,156 

8,518,400 

126,032,714 

Silver (coinmercial value 

troy oz. 

30,932,050 

8,970,294 

23,980,773 

6,762,578 

Gold .... 

pounds 

2,395,878 

49,527,200 

2,449.032 

50,626,000 

Copper .... 

1,042,711,17s 

94,SS7,000 

544,009,948 

34,273,000 

Refined Lead . 

short tons 

390,2n0 

28,879,000 

255.337 

15,320,000 

Zinc .... 


*>01 OOfi 

22,192,000 

207,143 

12,429.000 

Quicksilver . 

i flasks 

24.947 

2,179,145 

12,622 

731,129 

Aluminium . 

pounds 

177,544,000 

37,2S4,00U 

104,885,000 

20,453,000 

' .1 ‘ji ■' • . .'i ■ : • 

short tons 

4 

2,050 

a 

220 

}* i' « ■„! - 

troy oz. 

36,205 

1,274.029 

17,616 

591,849 

. 

short tons 

a 

t 


i 

Nickel .... 

>1 

373 

202,406 

195 

88,515 

Total value (ruetaPic) 



567,200,000 


283,700,000 


1 Of 76 avoirdupois pounds net. 

® As the result of a change in method of statistical presentation, comparable figures for 
1981 and 1932 are not available ; estimate of value of antimony and lead contents of 
antiiuonial lead from domestic sources are included m total value of metallic products. 

* 1,000 pounds. 


Refinery production of gold, 1933, was 2,435,091 ozs., valued (20’67 
dollars per oz.) at 50,337,800 dollars ; of silver, 22,141,130 ozs., valued 
(34 -5 cents, per oz.) at 7,638,690 dollars. 

Iron ore mined in 1932 totalled 9,846,916 gross tons, of which 5,331,201 
tons, valued at 12,898,011 dollars, was shipped. 

Statistics of the principal non-metallic minerals for two years are : — 


1931 


1932 


Non-Metallic Products 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Bituminous coal . short tons 

Pennsylvania anthracite short tons 

Stone . . . short tons 

Petroleum , , .1 barrels 

Natural Gas . 1000 cubic feet 

Cement .... a barrels 
... short tons 

Phosphate rock . .long tons 

• . . short tons 

Lime 

Borates ... ** ” 

Arsenious oxide . ” 

382,089,396 

59,645,652 

97,933,180 

851.081,000 

1,686,436.000 

128,377,384 

7,358,070 

2,534,959 

33,483,886 

2,707,614 

178,550 

13,777 

" 

Dollars 

588.395.000 
296,354,586 
133,085,627 
5:.0, 630,000 

392.816.000 
142,579,826 

21,541,012 

9,288,4'^5 

*161,608,724 

18,674,913 

4,931,295 

796,744 

305.667.000 

49.900.000 
66,233,600 

781.845.000 
1,518,000,000 

81.130.000 
6,447,351 
1,700,568 

21,912,511 

1,956,000 

181,915 

12,483 

Dollars 

416.000. 000 

222.000. 000 

84.050.000 
680,000,000 
357,000,000 

81.500.000 
19,468,096 

5,504,996 

*105,786,666 

12.108.000 
3,023,844 

650.902 

Total value (non-metallic) 

- 

•2,592,100,00(1 

- 

■2,153,300,000 


1 Of 42 gallons, a of 376 lbs. net. ^ Not included in total Talue. 


Output of bituminous coal, 1933, was 327,940,000 short tons; of anthra- 
cite, 49,399,000 short tons. The approximate value of mineral products, 
1932, was 2,443,000,000 dollars; 1931, 3,166,600,000 dollars; 1930, 
4,764,800,000 dollars. 
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Oil production in 1933 included 898,874,000 barrels of crude petroleum, 

33.610.000 barrels of natural gasolene, and 1,473,000 barrels of benzol. 
Keflnery consumption in 1933 of domestic crude petroleum totalled 

873.745.000 barrels. Production of motor fuel, 1933, 408,248,000 barrels. 
Tbe precious metals in 1932 were mined mainly in Califomia, Alaska, 

South Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and the Philippines for gold, and 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Nevada for 
silver. The production of gold and silver in the United States from 1792 
to 1932 was as follows : — 


Gold Silver 


1 Qnantity j 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1792-1847 . 

1848-1872 . 

1873-1032 . . 

i Oas. trof i 

. 1 1,186,977 i 

. 1 58,279,781 1 

, ! 166,858,982 j 

1 

Dollars 
24,537,000 
1.204, 750, fX)0 
3,449,281,300 

Ozs. troy 
: 309,500 

118,568,200 
3,103,318,677 

f Dollars 

i 404,500 

: 157,749,900 

; 2,362,404.089 

Total . . 

, ' 226,.:25,740 I 

4,678,568,300 

3,222,196,377 

i 2,520,558,489 


Precious stones are found in considerable varieties in the United States, 
including sapphires (in Montana), turquoise, tourmaline, garnets, beryl, 
agates, amethyst, ruby, topaz, Ac. 


IV. Manufactuees. 

The following table shows the condition of manufacturing industries in the 
United States as reported at each census from 1909 to 1931. Statistics 
relate to establishments reporting products valued at 5,000 dollars or more, 
except figures for 1909 and those for wages and horse-power for 1914 and 
1919 which include data for all establishments reporting products valued at 
600 dollars or more. The change affects very slightly ihe statistics except 
for the number of establishments ; as in 1919 establishncents with products 
valued at more than 500 dollars but less than 5,000 dollars, while repre- 
senting 22 '6 per cent, of the total number of establishments, reported only 
five-tenths of one per cent, of the total number of wage earners and 
three-tenths of one per cent, of the total value of products. 


Xuraher of 
Year i Esrablish- 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

number) 

Wa-es i 

materials* , pr-jduct j 

Horse- 

' ments 

Expressed in thou'iands of dollars i 



1909 * ' 

268, 4'a 

6. *’15.046 

3 427,038 

12,142, 791 

20,672,052 

i 18,075,376 

1914 

177,110 

0,S96,l90 

4,0o7 719 ‘ 

14,278,333 

23,^^87,861 

: 22,290,899 * 

1919 , 

2U,3S3 

9,0t:'O,U59 

10,461,737 ‘ 

37,23 -’,702 

02,041,795 

' 29,327,609 * 

1921 . 

196,267 

6.946,570 

8,202.324 

25,321,055 

43,053, 283 

' — » 

1923 

196,309 

8,77“. 156 

11,009,293 

3t,7'D.69S 

00,555,908 

33,094,228 

1925 

187.390 

8,384,201 

, ll>,7::9 969 

35,935,648 

62,713,714 

3.5,772,628 

1927 

191,860 

8,346,755 

10,848.803 

35,13.<,137 

02,718.347 

825, 681 

1929 

210,959 

8,538,743 

11,620,973 

3^,549,580 

70,434,803 

' 42,931,061 

1931 

175,325 

0,523,026 

7,185,971 

21,483,073 

41.350,465 

> 


* Including containers for products, fuel, and purchased electric energy. 

• Rated horse-poser capacity of prime movers plus that of electric motors driven by 

purchased energy. • Date not collected. * See text above 
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F or comparison of broad types of manufacturing, the industries covered 
by the census of manufactures have been divided into 16 general groups. 
The following table presents statistics for these groups (data for 1931 are 
preliminary) : — 


; 1 

X i 

Group 2 « ! 

*3 CJ ' 

Wage- 

earners, 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials ^ 

Value of 
Products 

' Horse- 
power* 

- , 

5 .3 — 

— « 

2 » 

a verage 
nmi ber 

In thousands of dollars 

(thousand.') 

All industri 0 S . 

175,325 ' 

6,523,026 

7,185,971 

21,483.678 

41,350,465 



210,959 . 

8,838,743 

11,620.973 

1 38,549,380 

70,434,863 

42.931 

1. Food andkindred |1931 

48,796 1 

i 650,591 

73«,938 

5,526.680 

8.247,734 


products . ;\1929 

; 56,320 ! 

' 753,247 

902,143 

8,632,283 , 

12,023,569 

4.60S 

2 . Textiles and their '/1931 

23,7-50 

1.420, S0J> 

1,238,179 

3,019,986 ' 

5.849,032 



products . . ;\192'J , 

27,404 

1,707,795 

l,733,C31 

5,103,846 ' 

9,243,303 

4,146 

S. Forest products . : 

i 16,171 ' 

516,793 

448,702 

783.711 

1,637,746 




i 26,912 1 

1 876,383 

939,383 

1,586,183 ! 

3,591,765 

3,674 

i. Paper and allied Iil931 ' 

1 2,883 ' 

i 194,581 

214.337 

758,010 j 

1.357,582 


products . . 11929 

3,120 

i 233,393 

2S7.331 

1,092,722 ' 

1,892,251 

3,107 

5, Printing, publish- ; 
ing, and allied ‘ 

24,918 

316,769 

538,011 

581,02! 

2,497,214 

3,170,140 


industries. . ; 

27,522 

357,988 

636,371 

706,484 

1 649 

0 Chemicals andliiQsi 

7,4S5 

231,463 

264,721 

1,268,973 j 

2,073,325 

_ 

allied products \1920 i 

8,278 

280,868 

354,393 

1,970.713 ' 

3,759,405 

2,312 

Products 
petroleum andr'^*^^ 

1,317 

1 120,146 

1S2.368 

1,551,734 ! 

2,264,817 


foal . i (10:19 ! 

1,407 1 

' 117,216 

229,050 

2,546,840 , 

3,647,748 

1,755 

?. Rubber products 

! 458 j 

1 99,259 

112,396 

1 252,867 1 

614,265 



^ :U9i9 

525 ■ 

149,148 

207,306 

; 578,678 i 

1,117,460 

S21 

' Leather and itsi /1931 

3,702 ! 

272,757 

262,130 

! 666.200 1 

1,189,876 

i — 

manufactures . I\19*20 

4,2S5 ! 

318,472 

339,461 

! 1,132,022 ; 

1.906,201 

' 436 

lU Stone, clay, and ’/1931 

1 <i,40S 1 

222,856 

248,860 

! 316,468 ! 

925,318 



glass products . 10:^9 

11 . Iron and steel and [( \ 

1 8,515 ! 

328,417 

432,817 

! 526,340 1 

1,561,415 

: 2,854 

1 

their products, J 1931 ' 

•3,965 ! 

597,953 

705,125 

3,806,370 1 

3,277,406 

i 

not ineludicg |1929 ' 
machinery . ( 

6,6-10 ; 

880, SS2 

1,360,987 

S,8fc2,&73 ! 

7,137,928 

1 9,201 

12 Nonferroiis j* 1 

metals and their ' ’ 

6.310 ’ 

20S.S55 

240,177 

862,187 ' 

1,449,262 

1 

1 

pioducts . . 1(1929 , 

13. Machinery, not ! / • 

7,522 

314,741 

443,467 ! 

{ 

1 2,465,444 i 

j 

3,597,058 

1.5711 

mcUuiing trails- (l93l ' 

11,184 i 

686,706 

786,936 1 

1,195,166 i 

3,364,804 



portation equip- 'il929 i 
irent. . . ( ; 

14. Tran-yportat.on 7 
equipment, air, /1031 

12,953 i 

i 

1,091,269 

1,634,166 i 

2,o94,3b0 1 

1 

7,043,330 

3,647 

2,058 

373,759 : 

: 468,609 

1.736,923 ’ 

2,898.626 

— 

land, and water ' (19-0 

2,350 

583,353 ' 

943,222 

3,683,148 

6,047,209 

2,271 

Railroad repair ! fi9,3i 
shops . . 

2,167 

309,034 1 

, 435,248 

298,824 

740,763 

- 

2,297 

398,1-56 

637,311 1 

548,344 

1,269,917 

1,153 

1'’. Miscellaneous . Il^^l 

11,735 

300.606 

303, 0i5 

858,553 

2,312,635 



!U929 

14,612 

417,410 ' 

' 500,534 

1,359,280 

3,426,095 

66t 


o containers for products, fuel, and purchased electric enerjry. 

T...7„rrr j aorse-pOK’er capacity of prune movers pin* that of electric motors driven by 
* based energy , Figures for 1031 were not collected. 
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The following table shows the relative importance of industries with 
products valued at 500,000,000 dollars or over for 1931 : — 


Industry 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments 

Wage 
earners 
(average 
for the 
year) 

Wages 

1 Cost of 

1 materials, 
'containers 
;forprdcts 
fuel, and 
purchased 
elec.en'rgy 

Value of 
products 




1 111 thousands of dollars 

Meat packing, wholesale 

Motor vehicles (not including 

1,209 

106,707 

134,530 

1,839,200 

2,180,823 

motor cycles) .... 

ITS 

134,866 

156 756 

1,044,406 

1,567,526 

Petroleum refining 

Printing and publishing, news- 

1 376 

68,824 

107,474 

1,210,517 

1,524,285 

paper and periodical . 

Steel works and rolling mill pro- 

! 10,211 

! * ! 

119,503 

225,699 

299,280 

1,408,248 

ducts 

Clothing, women's, not elsewhere 

' 446 i 

1 1 

264,634 

338,387 

831,884 

1,402,843 

classified ^ 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 

7,046 

173,890 

189,187 

704,259 

1,292,253 

ducts, not elsewhere classified * 

i 7,221 

284,909 

328,459 

452,551 ! 

1,266,619 

Bread and other bakery products 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 

17 718 

183,161 

239,331 

505,477 ! 

1,190,048 

and supplies .... 

! 1,379 

180,106 

204,488 

837,125 

995,010 

Ci^rs and cigarettes . 
Motor-vehicle bodies and motor- 1 

1 1,103 

1 

88,328 

60,738 

296,602 

986,738 

vehicle parts .... 

040 

150,649 

193,770 

516,945 

945,407 

Cotton goods .... 

Printing and publ'shing, book and 

1,140 

329, 9o2 

219,680 

404,855 

805,792 

job 

11,656 

1.34,302 

210,755 

210,973 

88i,420 

787.825 

Paper 

o50 

S7,6S3 

104,042 

684,971 

Steam-railroad repair shops . 

1,783 

282,405 

396,394 


678,922 

Boots and shoes, other than rubber 

1,156 

181,374 

163.271 ' 


653^880 

Flour t other grain-mill products 

2,412 

22,840 

27,298 

461,091 ! 

598',041 

Knit goods 

Clothing (except work clothing), 
men’s, youths’ and boys’, not 
el.«?ewhere classified • , . 

1,706 

178,011 

349,589 

284,053 

555,677 

2,945 

121,964 

115,041 


551,416 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified* 
Canned and dried fruits and vege- 
tables ; pickles, fruit butters, 

65S 

48,o?2 

66,360 

246,068 

533‘.175 

jellies, preserves and sauces 

2.03--. 

80,184 

! 51,001 

322,005 

513,001 


^ Does not include milhnery, gloves, footwear, underwear and outerwear made in 
knitting mills, and corsets. 


• Embraces the rranufactnre of products of boiler shops, foundries, and machine shops, 
exclusive of products of establishments specialising in specific classes of products such 
as locomotives, stoves and furnaces, cast-iron pipe, engines and power pumps, machine 
tools, and textile macbinerj’, which are placed in other classifications. 

• Does not incluile fur and fur-hned gairaert^, hats, gloves, boots and shoes, shirts, 
hoaierv, underwear aud outwear made in knitting muls. 

• The principal products, lu a bruad sense classitied as chemicals, winch are treated as 
Sf-parate industries and not here included are explosives, fertilizers, soap, and wood 
distillation pioducts. 


In certain textile industries the average number of active spindles and 
looms in the years 1927 to 1932 was as follows : 


.Si indies u. oi-eralmn 


Wo* I loi II", lit Operation^ 


Year 

Cotton 

Woollen * 

Worsted * 

Wide 

Narrow 

1027 

34.4U9.'.'10 

1.6t.9.813 

1,756,707 

3O.2.0 


1928 

33,069,792 

1,046,989 

1,55“, 039 

32,618 

9,23C 


32.417,036 

1,572,853 

1,622.114 

31,743 

8,201 

1930 

31,24S,(t78 ' 

1,242,248 

1,318,358 

23.102 

5 832 

1931 

2S,07''i,646 i 

1,157,115 

1,345, “03 

22,362 

4.271 

1932 

■27.-iri,938 ! 

933,333 

1,093.368 

17,558 

2.667 ■ 


Carpet and 
Rugs 
' 6 , 4^4 
d,48‘J 
6,415 
4,681 
4,084 
8,130 


1 Based on monthly returns from about 97 per cent, of the manufacturers. 
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Value of the output of certain classes of textiles in 1929 and 1931 


Nature of prodoets 


Carpets and rugs, wool, except rag 
Cotton goods .... 
Cotton small wares 
Knit goods .... 
SUk and rayon goods . 

Woollen and worsted goods 


Dollars 

174.286.000 

1,514,298,000 

65,494,000 

881.176.000 

680.485.000 

802.876.000 


Dollars 

86.942.000 

802,002,000 

40.303.000 

573.630.000 

376.090.000 

479.632.000 


Output of motor vehicles and chassis in 1932 comprised 1,135,491 
passenger vehicles valued at 619,042,000 dollars, and 235,187 motor trucks 
valued at 136,886,000 dollars. Domestic exports of automotive products 
(automobiles, parts, accessories, tyres, service appliances, fire-engines and 
trailers) in 1932 were valued at 86,637,000 dollars; in 1931 at 172,157,000 
dollars. 

The output of the iron and steel industries since 1928 is shown by 
the following figures, supplied by the American Iron and Steel Institute : — 


Tear 

j 

Furnaces in , 
blast at close 
of year } 

Pig-iron 
production, 
including { 
ferro-alloys , 


' Number 

Gross tons 

1928 

! 203 

38,155,714 ’ 

1929 ! 

165 

42,613,983 ; 

1930 1 

97 

31,752,169 1 

1931 1 

61 

18,426,354 j 

1932 

44 1 

1 

8,781,453 ! 


Steel in^ts 
and castings 
prodoction 


Gross tons 
51,544,130 
56,433,473 
40,699,483 
25,945,501 
13,681,162 


Production of semi-flnished and 
finished rolled iron and steel 

Total ^ Kails 

Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons 
37,662,916 I 2,047,493 11,006,050 

41,069,416 2,722,138 12,436,812 

29,513,007 ' 1,873,233 9,067,366 

19,176,894 1,157,751 6,039,581 

10,451,088 402,566 3,443,308 


Production of semi-flnished and finished rolled iron and steel — continued. 



i Wire rods 

Structural 

shapes 

Merchant 

bars^ 

Skelp, flue 
and pjpe 
iron or steel 

Hoops and 
bands 

All other 


Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gro*s tons , 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

192S 

3,080,816 

4,096,143 

7,229,723 

3,368,973 , 

560,426 

5,673,292 

1929 

, 3,134,409 

4,778,020 

7,423,496 i 

3,517,238 

688,952 

6,468,851 

1930 

1 2,348,600 

3.612,473 

4,988,515 ' 

2,082,046 

126 038 

4,914,736 

1931 

' 1,844.620 

2,062.858 

3,088,028 1 

1,499,280 

113.115 

3,370,661 

1932 

1,186,181 

937,2-28 

1,699,501 1 

607,599 

80,422 

2,094,283 


1 Including concrete reinforcing bars. 

Output of pig-iron (not including ferro-alloys) for 4 years was 


Foundry .... 
Bessemer and low-phosphorns 

Basic 

Malleable . 

Forge - . . ! ' 

All other . 


Gross tons 
4,446,011 
9,877.240 
24,911,054 
2.312,813 
167.930 
41,567 


Gloss tons 
3,622 779 
7,314.749 
18,393.384 
1,571,512 
50,696 
67,787 


Gro.ss tons 
2,133.939 
4,635,648 
10,174.447 I 
945,664 ' 
36,482 
31,599 1 


Gross tons 
811,484 
2,220.468 
5,074,427 
419,723 
1,558 
22,C04 


41,757,215 31,020,907 I 17,957,779 


Total 


8,549.664 
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The production of tin plates and teme plates was, in 1920, 1,445,545 gross 
tons ; in 1929, 1,968,280 gross tons ; in 1930, 1,763,443 gross tons ; in 1931, 
1,458,943 gross tons ; and in 1932, 1,032,507 gross tons. 

Bureau of Census reported there were in 1931 233 blast furnaces (in active 
plants in which any furnaces were in operation during any part of the year) 
with a daily capacity of 142,027 gross tons ; in 1929, 273 blast furnaces with 
a daily capacity ot 148,274 tons. Active furnaces numbered 141 in 1931 with 
a daily capacity of 83,969 tons and 244 in 1929 with a daily capacity of 133,982 
tons. In 193l"the output of pig-iron (including blast-furnace ferro-alloys) was 
18,288, 715gross tons, value 296,212,048 dollars ; and in 1929, 42,486,758 tons, 
value 744,588,193 dollars. Active Bessemer, or modified Bessemer, steel 
plants in 1931, had 79 converters with a total daily capacity (24 hours) of 
47,491 gross tons of ingots or direct steel castings; in 1929, 76 con- 
verters with total daily capacity (24 hours) of 45,507 gross tons of ingots or 
direct steel castings. Active open-hearth steel plants in 1931 had 1,123 basic 
and acid furnaces with daily capacity (24 hours) 180,861 gross tons ; in 1929, 
1,140 basic and acid furnaces with daily capacity (24 hours) of 172,338 gross 
tons. The crucible steel furnaces in active steel plants in 1931 were 36 of 174 
gross tons daily capacity (24 hoiiis); in 1929, 46 of 288 gross tons daily capacity 
(24 hours); and the electric steel furnaces numbered 271 of 6,407 tons in 1931, 
and 265 of 6,572 tons in 1929. 

The total value of products of the steel works and rolling mills in 1931 
was 1,402,843,188 dollars: in 1929, 3,365,788,805 dollars. The values of 
the principal products, excluding the values of amounts consumed in the same 
works, were for 1929 and 1931 as follows : — 


Products 

1929 

1^131 

Direct steel castings 

Steel rails ....... 

Iron & steel bars, inch concrete reinforcing bars 
Structural shapes, steel (not assembled or fabri- 
cated) ....... 

Iron and steel skelp, strips, hoops, &c. . 

Iron and steel plates and sheets (not armour) . 
Iron and steel rolled blooms, slabs, &c. ; 
muck and scrap bar and sheet and tinplate 
bars ....... 

Dollars 

191.398.000 

113.925.000 

414.302.000 

188.898.000 

147.094.000 

535.172.000 

421.328.000 

Dollars 

59.557.000 

48.197.000 

138.414.000 

71.668.000 

71.157.000 

201.773.000 

161.673.000 

Steel manufactured for consumption or 
sale ; 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

Bessemer ....... 

7,109,923 

3,018, 93S 

Acid open-hearth ..... 

1,096,033 

387,032 

Basic open-hearth ..... 

47,141,354 

22,1.31,176 

Crucible 

f). 6S4 

1,354 

Electric or electrically refined 

806,789 

357,140 

Total ...... 

56,160,683 

25,895,640 


The output of tin plates in 1931 was valued at 135,375,000 dollars ; in 
1929 at 194,107,000 dollars. The output of terne plates in 1931 was valued 
at 5,609,381 dollars ; in 1929 at 15,568,381 dollars. 
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The following are some statistics of cotton (eielnsive of linters) ; — 


Year ending 
July 31 

Production 

Running 
bales ^ 

500-pound 

bales 

192S-29 

14,296,549 

14,477,874 

1929-30 

14,547,791 ; 

14,824.861 

1930-31 

13,755,518 

13,931,597 

1931-32 1 

10,625,874 j 

17,095,594 

1932-33 I 

12,709,647 

13, 001, .508 


Consumption 

(running 

bales) 

Exports of 
U.S. produc- 
tion (running 
bales) 

Net imports 
(500-pound 
bales) * 

7.091,065 

8,043,5SS 

441,698 

6.105,840 

6,689,790 

368,124 

5,262,974 

1 6,759,927 

98,988 

4,^66,016 

1 8.707,548 

106,782 

6,137,395 

8,419,399 

1v4,116 


1 Counting round as half bales. > Total imports less re-exports. 


The canned fishery products of the United States (including Alaska) in 
1932, exclusive of by-products, were valued at 43,750,000 dollars, of which 
salmon represented 26,460,000 dollars and sardines 3,728,000 dollars. The 
value of fishery by-products prepared was 12,466,000 dollars. 


Commerce. 


The subjoined table gives the total value of the imports and exports of 
merchandise in years ended June 30 : — 


Tear 
(ended 
June SO) 

1 General 

Year 
(ended 
June 30) 

Exports 

General 

Total U.S. Md»e.’ 

Total U.S. Mdse. 

Imports 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1,000 Dols. 1,000 Dols. 1,000 Dols. 
4.877,071 4,773,332 ' 4,147,499 

5,373,456 , 5,283,938 | 4,291,888 

4,693,626 , 4,617,730 1 3,848,'»71 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1,000 DoK. 1,000 Dol<. 
3,053,429 3,031,557 

1.948,005 1.908,057 

1,440,333 1,413,397 

1,000 Dol^. 
2,432,074 
1,730.270 
1,167,881 

In the United States the ‘ : 

j ;* 

.■ .v. ...1 ‘ 



invoices or shipping papers, xs '• ■ i‘ :■ I 

the invoices are signed by ar ■ • •;.••• . ■ - . - : i. ■ ■ • :*s.' 

by the exporter or agents ■ ; of ^ I ■ ^ , ■ , ■ . • . • a 

determined by declarations. 

The ‘ most favoured nation ’ treatment in commerce between Great Britain and the 
United Stales was agreed to for 4 years by the treaty of 1815, was extended for 10 
years by the treaty of 1818, and indeQnitely (subject to 12 months* notice) by that of 1827. 

Imports and exports of gold and .silver bullion and specie in years ended 
June 30 : — 


Exports Imports 


Year 

Gold , 

Silver 

j ToUl 

t4old 

Silver 

Total 


1,000 Dollars ' 

1,000 Dollars 

ll.OOO Dollars l,0ol> Dollart 

l.OOODollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1928 

627,102 1 

79,964 

707,066 

129,140 

59,530 

188,670 

192'' 

112,291 1 

86,406 

198,697 

267,428 

69,400 

33d, 82S 

1930 

119,196 ' 

72,053 

191.249 

342,340 

54,477 

396,817 

1931 

107,094 i 

38,931 

146,025 

403,795 

33,522 

1 437,317 

1932 

1,233,844 

19,979 

1,253,823 

520,028 

25,384 

1 545,412 

i9J3 

135, .-.03 ' 

6,3e0 

148,773 

398,979 

35,474 

434,453 


Imports of merchandise, calendar year 1933, 1,448,990,000 dollars ; for 
1932, 1,322,774,000 dollars. Total exports, 1933, 1,675,020,000 dollars. 
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Exports of U.S. mercliandise, 1932, 1,576,151,000 dollars ; total exports, 
1932, 1,611,016,000 dollars. 

The general imports and the domestic exports of United States produce 
by economic classes for twh years ending June 30 : — 


Merchandise 

! Exports (U.S. merchandise) 


Imports 

1 

1 1931«-32 193*2-33 

1 1 

1931. 

-32 - 

1932-33 


[ million 

per million 

per 

million ' 

per 

million , per 

Grade materials for a se in 

dollars 

cent, dollars 

: cent. 

1 

dollars ' 

cent. 

dollars cent. 

manafactnring . 
Foodstuffs in crude condi- 

539 

1 

28*2 . 430 

34 0 j 

506 

29-3 

1 , 

305 i 26*1 

tion, and food animals . 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly 

122 

' 1 

6-4 59 

4 1 ' 

260 

I ! 

210 ; 18*0 

1 

manufactured 
Manufactures for further 

195 : 

1 

10-2 1 136 

9-6 ' 

201 

1 11*6 ' 

174 1 14*9 

use in manufacturing 
Manufactures ready for 

’ 244 

12-S 1 187 

13‘2 ; 

205 

1 1M| 

196 I 16 8 

consumption , 

810 

' 42*4 552 

30-1 

463 

. 27-0 i 

2S3 1 24-2 

Total . 

1,900 

1 100-0 ■ 1,413 

100 0 

1,731 

' lOO'O ; 

: ! 

1.108 ! 100-0 


Chief exports of U.S. merchandise for the year ending June 30, 1933 : — 


1932-33 

1,000 

doi'ars 

1032-S3 j 

1,000 

dollars 

Aircraft 

10,555 

j 

Machinery 

113,591 

Animal oils and fats 

37,373 

Electrical and apparatus . 1 

36,319 

Lard 

31,910 

Agriculimal x implements 1 

1,056 

Automobiles, parts and ac- 


, Inaustnal . . . ; 

49,142 

cessones .... 

7*:,15S 

Ullice appliances . . j 

13,309 

Books, maps, pictures, and 


Meat products . . . t 

18,935 

other printed matter . 

11,273 

Naval stores, gums, and resins ' 

11,950 

Bra.ss and bronze . 

3,041 

Oilcake and oilcake meal 

6,032 

Chemicals (coal-tar. indus- 


Paper and m.inufactures 

13,341 

tiial, medicinal) . , 

4-',<^.7 

Petroleum and products . 1 

180,650 

Coal and coke .... 

3“,7;2 

Crude oil . . . . ‘ 

24,942 

Copper and iiianufactur»*s 

17,718 

Rehned oils 

141.508 

Cotton, unmanufactured 

324,287 

Photo- and cinematographic t 


Cotton manulactures, iiiclud- 


uoods 

12,307 

in« yarns, etc. 

40.763 

Pigments, paints, and var- > 


Ciotli, diick. lire :..bric 

*24,707 

nishes 

9,670 

Dairy j-roduct.s 

4 2l*l 

Rubber and manufactures 

14,520 

Fertilrzers and fertilizer 


Automobile casiHL's . 

t\SD3 

luateridls .... 

7.407 

Silk manufactures 

4, ‘-^94 

F’sh 

7.114 

.S'>ap and toilet prepaiat on-s 

'.,'.33 

Fruits and nuts 


.Sulphur .... 

0.792 

Furs, and manufactures 

12.324 

Tobacco, unmanufactured . 


Grains and pr* uarati'-ns 

29,037 

Tobacco raanufactuifb . 


Wheat and wheat-ri .ur 

25,175 

Vegetable'' and prepar-itious . 


Iron and steel mill prod'ict^ 

27,142 

Wood and mani.%ctur> s 

•i'uS21 

Iron and steel mt>. (advance \ \ 

1'1.S9»’> 

Wood— Saw-miil pi.^ducls. 

24.594 

Leather 

11 111 

Wood mf.-*. (adianced; 

S ')S~} 

Leather manufactures . 

•2,‘yi 

1 



The leading imports into the United States for the year ended Jnne 30, 
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1932-S3 

1,000 dollars 

1932-33 

1,C00 dollars 

Art works .... 

15,273 

Machinery and vehic’es 

6,076 

Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial 

Meat products 

T,590 

medicinal) .... 

26,177 

Nickel and manufactures 

5,344 

Clay and clay products . 

5,202 

Oil seeds 

14,882 

Cocoa, or cacao beans 

18,011 

Paper base stocks . 

47,616 

Coffee 

128,548 

Wood pulp 

41,456 

Copper and manufactures 

9,006 

Paper and. manufactures 

77,707 

Cotton, unmanufactured . 

5,570 

Standard newsprint . 

70,246 

Cotton mannfactures, including 

Petroleum and products 

24,962 

yarns, etc 

27,113 

Crude oil . 

16,300 

Dairv products 

12,541 

Refined oils 

8,065 

Diamonds . , • . 

9,815 

Rubber, crude, and milk of . 

24,165 

Ferroy-alloys .... 

4,045 

Silk, raw .... 

96,120 

Fertilizers and materials 

19,517 

Silk manufactures . 

5,443 

Fish 

20,694 

Sisal and henequen 

8,191 

Flax, hemp, ramie, and manu* 


Spices 

7,062 

factures .... 

13,224 

Sugar, cane .... 

101,840 

Fruits and nuts 

38,368 

Tea 

10,670 

Furs and xnanufacturea . 

31,109 

Tin, in bars, blocks, or pigs . 

22,922 

Grains and preparations 

6,657 

Tobacco and manufactures . 

24,075 

Gums, resins, and balsams 

5,340 

Unmanufactured 

21,004 

Hats of straw, grass, fibre, etc. 
Hides and skins, raw (except 

2,895 

Vegetable oils, expressed, and 



fats 

27,890 

furs) 

22,986 

Vegetables and preparations . 

12,561 

Iron and steel .... 

9,834 

Wood and manufactures 

14,249 

J ate and manufactures . 

20,935 

Saw-mill products . 

7,556 

Burlaps .... 

15,688 

Wool and mohair . 

4,522 

Leather 

7,834 

Wool manufactures, including 

Leather manufactures . 

7,971 

yams, etc 

n,443 


The net customs duties collected on merchandise imported for con- 
sumption amounted in 1931-32 to 310,562,000 dollars, and in 1932-33 to 
238,173,000 dollars. 

Imports and exports by principal countries for years ending June 30 : — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 


1931-33 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Grand divisions : 

North America 

South America 

Europe .... 

Asia 

Oceania .... 
Africa .... 

1,000 Dollars 
443,671 
257,122 
526,264 
462,742 
13,074 
27,397 

1,000 Dollars 
276,233 
167,036 
360,071 
336,867 
5,920 
20,854 

1,000 Dollars 
442,718 
111,009 
943,077 
364,489 
38,669 
47,472 

1,000 Dollars 
313,988 
96,643 
722,750 
239,762 
33,479 
34,011 

Total .... 

Principal countries : 

Canada .... 
Newfoundland & Labrador 
Central America 

Cuba 

Mexico .... 
Netberiand West Indies . 

1,730,270 

1,167.881 

1,948,335 

1,440,333 

224,860 

9,639 

25.142 

79,029 

42,285 

44,782 

146,159 

5,730 

24,678 

64,124 

28,^22 

6,756 

• 296,462 

5.532 
37,679 
36,319 
34,234 
5,PS7 

194,392 

3 699 
30,064 
24,152 
33,255 
8,169 

Argentina 

Bi^zil .... 

Chile .... 

Colombia ... * 

Venezuela 

28,864 

98,397 

25,028 

69,182 

22,632 

13,028 

70,661 

7,925 

52,596 

14,440 

37,236 

27,617 

7,929 

10.581 

11,829 

30,961 

27,815 

3,732 

12,146 

10,670 
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Country 

Imports 

Exports 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

•incipal countries : 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

1,000 Dollars 

Belgium .... 

30,199 

18,398 

47,531 

37,914 

Czechoslovakia. 

18,268 

11,949 

1,373 

2,757 

1,433 

Denmark .... 

1,550 

20,057 

9,625 

Finland .... 

9.809 

6,873 

3,661 

2,770 

France .... 

64,129 

39,601 

103,789 

105,774 

Germany .... 

102,103 

67,544 

140,108 

127,915 

Greece .... 

9,654 

5,436 

10,518 

3,453 

Italy .... 

56,346 

37,574 

50,751 

51,176 

Netherlands 

30,083 

25,590 

65,874 

40,121 

Norway .... 

10,006 

10,251 

9,701 

6,217 

Poland and Danzig . 

1,629 

1,247 

4,759 

10,200 

Soviet Russia in Europe 

11,078 

9,252 

41,724 

7,977 

Spain .... 

14,156 

0,6^;9 

27,613 

26,071 

Sweden .... 

31,461 

21,049 

22,262 

15,316 

Switzerland 

18,032 

12,483 

8,861 

6,513 

United Kingdom 

105,443 

73,786 

376,969 

257,194 

British India . 

46,951 

27,473 

31,260 

17,319 

British Malaya 

China, Hongkong, and 

55,963 

31,047 

3,518 

1,987 

K wan tun g . 

46.776 

30,342 

107,994 

54,039 

Netherland East Indies . 

29,275 

27,690 

11,428 

6,005 

Japan .... 

177,691 

114,480 

164,149 

108,373 

Philippine Islands . 

79,782 

86,604 

47,171 

41,488 

Australia .... 

8,279 

3,152 

26,293 

24,905 

New Zealand . 

3,491 

2,011 

11,572 

8,017 

British South Africa 

3,555 

2,162 

22,330 

35,870 


Exports of exposed motion-piclure films for the fiscal year ending June 
:i0, 1933, totalled 158,129,000 feet, valued at 3,712,000 dollars: for 1932 
180,047,000 feet, valued at 4,971,000 dollars. ’ 

The quantities and values of the wheat, wheat-flour, and maize imports 
into Great Britain from the United States were as follows in each of five 
years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


y v.ii 

Wheat 

Wheat- Flour 

Maize 


102S ' 

cwt. 

£ 

cwt. 

! £ 

cwt. 

£ 

2o,6(V2.4ST 

13,180.725 

1,013,686 , 

1,410,133 ' 

1,535,544 

719,241 

1920 

22,265.G50 

11,742.051 

2,536,405 

1,850,850 

3,642,.509 

1,042,019 

1930 . 

21,035,743 1 

9,120,085 

3,175,752 

2,010,450 

S,730 

4.074 

1031 

11.241,071 ' 

3,014.448 

2,077,583 1 

005,152 ' 

10,109 

4,306 

1032 

4,035,071 

l,4t)2,50y 

461,907 

236,867 1 

272,252 

60,863 


Imports of raw cotton into Great Britain i Board of Trade returns) : 


- 

1 1928 

i 1920 

1930 i 

1931 

1932 

Quantity! . 
Value . 

. £. ! 

8,703,723 
4n, 700, 234 

1 8,456,810 

\ 33,oa2,2i;i 

5,048.431 ' 

19,503,772 

4,487,054 : 
10, 0 : 0 , 322 j 

7,504,690 
i 16,692,868 


* Centals of 100 lbs. 


The following statement shows the values of other important imports 
returns^) 7 Kingdom from the United States for 2 years (Board of Trade 
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- 

1931 

193-2 

- 

1931 

1932 

Fish 

Bacon 

Hams 

Lard 

Motor cars & parts. 
Leather (manf. of). 

£ 

1,247,848 

620,623 

2,331,476 

4,783,446 

1,847,900 

2,112,412 

£ 

1,072,614 

1-3,039 

1,645,579 

4.189,401 

1,414,855 

736,302 

Machinery 

Copper (plates, etc.) 
Petrol 

Lubricating oil 
Tobacco . 

Cinematograph films 

£ 

7,740,639 

2,549,473 

5,792,986 

2,987,723 

8,339,416 

378,996 

£ 

4,292,001 

1,227,502 

4,955,961 

2,817,440 

6,706,876 

301,866 


Leading articles exported from the United Kingdom to the United 
States (Board of Trade returns) ; — 


Year 

Iron and Steel 

GotronPieceGoods 

Linen Piece Goodt 

Woollen Piece Goods 

1928 

£ 

1,308,961 

£ 

2,531,545 

£ 

1,660,303 

£ 

3,041,616 

1929 

1,314,159 

2,193,827 

1,751,960 

3,360,587 

1930 

759,392 

1,244,053 

1,258.9-21 

1,598,940 

1931 

373,601 

587,377 

1,326,899 

715.835 

1932 

406,857 

487,445 

1,312,643 

539,366 


The total trade between the United States and the United Kingdom for 
5 years (Board of Trade returns) in thousands of pounds sterling was as 
follows : — 


- 

19-29 

1930 

1931 

1932 1 

1933 

Imports from G. S. to U. K 

Exports to U. S, from U. K I 

Re.exports from U.K. to G.S. . • • 

£ 

195,979 

45,558 

16,458 

£ 

163,497 

28,705 

13,229 

£ 1 
1 104,009 
18,246 
7,967 

£ 

83.632 
15,091 
! 0,733 

£ 

75,790 

19,052 

7.052 


Shipping and Navigation. 

About 35 per cent, of the total cargo tonnage of water-borne foreign 
commerce of the United States was earned in American bottoms in 1932. 
The shipping registered under the United States was classed as follows on 
June 30, 1933 : — Sailing vessels (exclusive of canal boats and barges), 1,227 
of 562,959 tons ; steam vessels, 5,476 of 11,787,655 tons; motor vessels, 
12,706 of 1,074,585 tons ; total (including canal boats and barges), 24,868 
vessels of 15,060,157 tons. 

Of vessels registered as engaged in the foreign trade and the whale 
fisheries, the aggregate was, in 1933, 4,710.169 tons, showing a decrease 
of 362,609 tons as compared with 1932; while of vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade and the cod and mackerel fisheiies the total in 1933 was 
10,349,988 tons, or 415,889 tons less than in the preceding year. 

The shipping wa s distributed thus (June 30, 1933) : — 

Grand a tt i 

Divisions Sauing Vessels Steam Vessels 3Iotor Vessels i Barges ‘ Total 


Atlantic & Gulf 
Coasts . . . 1,107 
Pacific Coast . so 
Northern Lakes 34 
Western Rivers — 


Gross 

Tons 


No. 


Cr3.932'3,3Sl' 
110,085' 80S> 
78,942. 849 
— ; 437 


Gross 

Tons 


No. 


7,809.650 6,049 
2,345,784 3,033, 
1,525,-876 931 

106,345 1,193 


Gross Gross 

Tons I " Tons 


No. 


Gross 

Tons 


708,663 3,164 1,214,223 14.301 10,1U6,46-' 
265,17711,634 249,172 6,462 2,970,218 

05,680! 395 143,072 2,209 1,813,570 

35,065! 266 28,491 1,896 169,901 


Total . 


• 1,227 562,959:5,476 11,787,655 12,706 1.074,585:5,459 1,634,058 24,86^ 15,060,167 


1 Includes 166 canal boats of 21,760 gross tons. 
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During the year ended June 30, 1933, there were built and documented : — 
Sailing vessels, 3 of 46 gross tons ; steam vessels, 19 of 155,876 gross 
tons ; motor vessels, 520 of 12,612 gross tons ; canal boats, none ; and barges, 
100 of 22,269 gross tons ; total, 642 of 190,803 gross tons. 

The total tonnage entered and cleared for years ending June 30, was : — 


- 

1930 : 

1931 

1932 

1933 

£ntered 

Am^can .... 
Foreign .... 

Tonnage 
32,291,039 . 
50,200*839 1 

Tonnage 

29,607,139 

47,977*126 

Tonnage 

26,465,870 

43*927,639 

Tonnage 

22,565,796 

38*157,301 

Total 

82,491,878 j 

77,584,265 

70,393,499 

60,723,097 

Cleared 

American .... 
Foreign .... 

1 

31,942,075 1 
50,478,902 

29,400,084 

48,542,201 

26,345,321 

44,096,053 

22,228,083 

38,443,373 

Total 

i 82,420,977 

77,942,235 

70,441,874 

60,671,456 


According to nationality the net tonnage (in thousands) of vessels entered 
and cleared at United States ports in the calendar year 1932 was as 
follows ; — 



Entered 

Cleared 

American . 

Tons 

24,278 

Tons 

23,865 

Belgian 

229 

241 

Brazilian . 

150 

154 

British 

21,538 

21,371 

Cuban 

28 

26 

Danish 

815 

831 

Danzig 

368 

362 

Dutch 

1,502 

1,498 

French 

1,556 

1,623 

German 

3,486 

3,484 

Greek . 

147 

138 

Honduran . 

885 

894 

Italian 

1,824 

1,725 


1 Nationality of 

1 vessel 

Entered 

Cleared 

1 

! 

Tons 

Tons 

' Japanese . 

2,287 

2,442 

‘ Mexican . 

46 

40 

1 Nicaraguan 

113 

115 

i Norwe^an . 

3,672 

3,637 

1 Panaman » 

483 

473 

; Polish 

55 

63 

j Spanish 

434 

422 

1 Swedish 

993 

98T 

[ Venezuelan 

13 

12 

1 All Other . 

35 

41 

j Total Foreign 
! Grand Total , 

40,559 

40,582 

64,337 

64,446 


Internal Communications. 

On January 1, 1931, the road mileage, including State Highway Systems, 
was 3,009,066, of which 693,559 miles were surfaced roads, and 2,315,507 
earth roads, non-surfaced. Mileage of roads of State Highways, January 1, 
1933 was 358,210, 

Railway history in the United States commenced in the year 1828. 
According to Poor’s Railway Manual, the extent of railways in operation in 
1830 was 23 miles ; it rose to 52,922 miles in 1870; to 167,191 miles in 1890. 
According to the Interstate Commerce Commission the mileage on 
December 31, 1920, was 263,821 ; 1925, 261,871 ; 1930, 262,215 ; 1931, 
261,816 ; and 1932, 260,438. The ordinary gauge is 4 ft. 8J in. 

Loading of revenue freight cars in 1933 totalled 28,960,910 cars ; in 
1932, 28,179,952 cars ; in 1931, 37,151,249 ears. 
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The following table, based on the figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows some railway statistics for 5 years : — 


- 

[ 

1928 i 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Mileage owned 

! 

r 

249,309 : 

249,433 

249.052 ! 

248,829 

247,595 

Revenue freight originated (million ' 
tons) 

1,371 : 

1,419 

1,220 

945 

679 

Freight ton-mileage (million ton- 
miles) 1 

I 

436,087 1 

450,189 

385,815 

311,073 

235,309 

■ ' (*■•:'! « '‘ii*. !i^'. 

■ ■> 

798,476 ; 
31,718 ! 

786,432 

707,987 

599,227 

480,718 

■i-* • .. • i-.h) 


31,165 

26,876 

21,933 

16,997 

■ . ■ ■ i.- • * 1 

i ■ If*. 

6.212 ' 

6,373 

5,356 

4,246 

3,169 

•. xr« : ' 

! .ar- 

4,509 

4,579 

3,994 1 

3,274 

2,442 

’k -An-* <p. « r 

'* ■' ■ . T >\ 


1,182 1 

1,263 

874 

528 

325 


The total capital (stock and funded debt) actually outstanding on 
December 31, 1932, was 22,831,546,479 dollars ; the total amount of 
dividends declared, 150,774,322 dollars; interest accrued on funded debt, 
591,339,513 dollars. Equipment in service on Dec. 31, 1932, was as follows : 
locomotives, including electric, 56,732 ; freight cars (excluding cAoose 
cars), 2,184,690 ; passenger train oars, 50,598. 

The telegraphs of the United States are largely in the hands of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which had on December 31, 1932, 
218,635 miles of pole line, 1,899,174 miles of wire, 3,894 miles of land 
cables, 30,782 miles of ocean cable, and 21,950 offices. The receipts of the 
company in 1932 were 84,581,963 dollars ; expenses, taxes and other 
deductions, 85,424,558 dollars ; deficit, 842,595 dollars. 

The telephone business of the United States is almost entirely controlled 
by one company. The statistics of this corporation, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and its associated operating companies which 
together form the ‘ Bell Telephone System,’ are shown in the following table 
for December 31 of each year : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 1 

1933 

Number of central offices 

6,396 

6,585 

6,645 

6,778 

6,763 

Total miles of wires 

69,519,425 

76,248,000 

79,239,000 

80,491,000 

80,281,000 

Total miles of exchange 
service wire 

58,511,111 

62,867,000 

64,703,000 

65,224,000 

Telephone stations, total 

19,958,000 

20,098,059 

19,595,994 

17,461,000 

13,793,229 

16,600,000 

Bell-owned 

15,414,005 

15,682,0591 

15,389,994 

13,162,905 

Beil-connectin^i , 

4,544,000 

4,416,000; 

4,206 000 

3,068,000 

3,431,095 

Total employees . 

364,045 

324,343 

294,766: 

266,357 

248,497 

Exchange messages 

55,199,000 

(daily average") 

61,034,000 




Toll messages (daily ' 

2,047,000 

average) 

3,139.000 




Capital of Companies 




dollars * . . . 

1,611,862,252 

2,155,052,726 

2,172.897,419 

2,11],114,C0(' 

2,109,718,024 

Gross Revenue dollars 

1,114,760,438 

1,151.566.013 

1,112.3:5,255 

974,071,51c 

872,406,227 

•Net Income . ,, 

217,104,872 




128,584,948 


^ Owned by other companies. * Includes capital stock instalments. 


Particulars of certain items of postal business for the years ended June 30 
are shown as follows : — 


’D 9 
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1031 

19.12 

193:i 

Transactions in stamped paper : 




Ordinary postage stamps issued (millions) 

15,559 

14,031 

11,917 

Stamped envelopes and wrappers issued (millions) . 

2,847 

2,385 

1,645 

Postal cards issued (millions) 

1,531 

1,335 

1,390 

Total pieces of mail carried (millions) .... 

20,544 

24,307 

19,868 

Second class matter carried ; 




Free in county (1,000 pounds) ... 

Paid at pound rates (1,000 pounds) .... 

70,458 

1,395,146 

63,165 

1,187,414 

53,822 

914,831 

Weight of foreign mails dispatched by sea: 




Letters (l.OOCT pounds) 

6,825 

5,504 

4,561 

Other articles (1,000 pounds) 

76,997 

63,459 

49,701 

Mail registered : 




Domestic, paid, exclusive ot C.O.D. (1,000 piece-) 

65,940 

57.082 

43,740 

Internati(-nal, i-aid (1,G00 pieces) .... 

6,582 

5,421 

4,237 

Official, free (1,000 pieces) ...... 

8,566 

8,966 

9,220 

Registry fees (1,000 dollars) 

11,006 

9,503 

7,601 

Mail insured ; 




Domestic, parcel post (1.000 pieces) .... 

111,345 

92,605 

69,362 

International (1,000 pieces) ..... 

576 

470 

357 

Total fees paid (1,(X)0 dollars) 

7,6ie 

6,193 

5,062 

Mail sent C. O. D. : 




Total pieces sent (1,000) 

40,375 

33,952 

28,45 r 

Tot^ fees (1,000 dollars) 

5,055 

4,227 

3,848 


On Ju]y 1, 1933, there were 47,612 post offices. The total expenditure of 
the Postal Service during the year 1932-33 was 699,887,136 dollars; total 
receipts, 587, 631, 364 dollars; excess of expenditures over revenues, 112, 255,822 
dollars; losses by fire, burglary, bad debts, &c., 119,070 dollars, making the 
total deficiency in postal revenues, 112,374,892 dollars. 

Money orders issued during 1932-33 were as follows : domestic, 
170,931,996, amounting to 1,647,420,645 dollars ; international, 2,640,174. 
amounting to 35,115,947 ; total, 173,572,170, amounting to 1,682,536,592 
dollars. 

For the year ending June 30, 1933, mails were transported by rail on a 
length of 192,284 miles. The total number of employees in the railway mail 
service was 20,154. During the year there were 14,415,467,884 distributions 
and redistributions of pieces of mail, exclusive of registered mail, by railway 
postal clerks ; registered pieces, 68,489,107. Air mail was carried on 23 
routes (27,679 miles). 

On June 30, 1933, the postal savings deposits amounted to 1,187,186,208 
dollars, an increase of 402,365,585 dollars as compared with the previous year. 

Currency and Credit. 

Prior to the banking crisis that occurred early in 1933, the monetary 
system had been on the gold standard for more than 50 years. Emervency 
legislation enacted in March, however, and official action taken thereunder 
by Executive order in April, resulted in the suspension of the gold standard. 
Effective during the period of emergency, redemption of currency iu wold 
was discontinued, the holding of gold coin and bullion by the public°was 
forbidden with minor exceptions, and an embargo was placed on oold 
exports. In May, 1933, every kind of United .States money was declared 
by Congress to be legal tender, and in June there was legislation abrogatin'' 
in all contracts any requirement that payment should be in gold “ 

Under the regular statutes gold certificates and silver certificates are 
backed dollar for dollar by gold and silver held iu the Treasury. Treasury 
notes of 1890, which have long been in process of retirement, are redeemable 
in either gold com or silver dollars. Federal Reserve notes are redeemable 
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in gold coin at tlie Treasury, and in gold or lawful money at any Federal 
Reserve bank. National bank notes and Federal Reserve bank notes are 
redeemable in lawful money at the Treasury and at the various banks of issue. 
By the Act of March 14, 1900, which was not repealed in 1933, it is the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain at a parity of value with 
gold all forms of money issued or coined by the United States. 

The following statement shows by kinds the amount of United States 
money in circulation — i.c. outside the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
banks — on September 30, 1932 and 1933 : — 


K'nd of money 



1932 

1933 

Gold coin .... 



1,000 Dollars 
444,942 

1,000 Dollars 
312,431 

Gold certificates 



644,253 

232,112 

Standard silver dollars 

Silver certificates . 



i:9,421 

358, 6Si 

28,422 

385,302 

Treasury notes of 1890 



1,219 

256,660 

112,851 

1,197 

Subsidiary silver 

Minor coins 



264,667 

114,783 

United States notes . 



286,066 

279,938 

Federal Reserve notes 



2,731,360 

2,965,961 

Federal Reserve bnnk notes 


. 

2,691 

785,256 

156,129 

National bank notes 



908,973 

Total 



5,653.350 

5,649,914 


Banking. 

The banking system of the United States comprises ; (1) National banks 
supervised by the Federal Government, under the National Bank Act of 
1863 and subsequent amendments ; (2) State-chartered banking institutions. 
State banks, trust companies and savings banks organized under the banking 
laws of the various States, and private banks ; and (3) Federal Reserve 
banks operating under the general supervision of the Federal Reserve Board 
as provided in the Federal Reserve Act of December 23, 1913, as amended. 
In addition there are banks for extending agricultural credits operating 
under the jurisdiction ot the Farm Credit Administration ; and Federal 
Home Loan Banks organized under the Federal Home Loan Act of July 22, 
1932, for the purpose of making advances upon the security of home 
mortgages. 

National banka organized after June 16, 1933, are required to have capital 
of not less than 50,000 dollars. Prior to that date the minimum capital was 
25,000 dollars. Since 1927 they have been permitted under certain limita- 
tions to establish branches within the cities in which they are located, and 
since June 16, 1933, they have been permitted to have branches in the States 
in which they are located to the same extent as may be permitted by State law 
to the State-chartered institutions. They are authorized to issue circulating 
notes not in excess of paid-in capital, secured by United States Government 
bonds of certain issues deposited with the Treasurer of the United States. 
Prior to July 22, 1932, the eligible list of bonds was limited to certain issues 
of 2 per cent, bonds. By an act approved on that date the circulation 
privilege was extended for a period of three years to include all United 
States Government bonds bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 3J per 
cent. On June 30, 1933, 3,737,000,000 dollars of eligible bonds were out- 
standing, and 856,070,000 dollars of these were on deposit with the Treasurer 
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to secure circulation. The limiting factor on National bank^ note issues is 
the capitalization of the banks which leaves a margin of unissued notes of 
about 700,000,000 dollars. i • i. 

At the time of the banking crisis, early in March, 1933 , all banks in the 
United States were closed by action of the Federal Government, and were 
subsequently permitted to reopen only under official licence. F or National 
banks and State bank members of the Federal Reserve System the licence 
had to be obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury, and for other State 
banks from the State banking authorities. Licensed National banks (includ- 
ing those in Alaska and Hawaii) which were operating on an unrestrioted 
basis, numbered 4,902 on June 30, 1933, and reported resources and liabilities 
as follows : — 

Besonrces i Liabilities 

1 — I. 

■' Capital stoct paid in . 

11 Surplus fund 

$,119,772 il Undivided profit?, net 

i' Reserves for contingencies 
4,031,576 i. National bank nutes out- 

< standing .... 

3,310,055 1 Duetobanks'- 

< Demand deposits 
1,412,127 M Time deposits 

2$8,47S ll United States deposits 
2,381,332 ;! Bills payable & rediscounts 
1.287,150 ;i Other liabilities . 

Total resources . . : 20,800,401 -i Total liab'lities . 

1 Including items with Federal Reserve banks in process of collection, eitchangcs for 
clearing, and idiier rheck« on local banks. 

2 fneludes certified and cashiers’ checks, and cash letters of credit and travellers’ checks 
outstanding. 

For State-chartered banking institution.s, minimum capital and other 
requirements imposed bv State banking codes vary from State to State, 
These institutions (including nnitnal and stock savnigs banks and all private 
banks under State supervision) numbered 9,633 (licensed) on June 30, 
1933 (compared with 18,256 on June 30, 1928) and reported loans of ab^ut 
9,350,000,000 dollars, investnieiits of about 5,950,000,000 dollars, and 
deposit'? (excluding inter-bank items) of about 14,675,000,000 dollars. 

The fuuct.ons ol a ccntial bank are perforniod lu the United States by 
the Federal Rf-ssrve System The Federal Reserw System, established by 
Act of Decemlier 23, 1913, comprisc.s the Federal Reserve Board of eight 
membeis sitting in lUaMiingron, ami 12 Federal Reserve banks located one 
in each of the Federal Reserve districts into which the country is divided. 
Of the Board members, six are appointed for twelve-year terms by the 
President, who de-signates one lo seivc as Governor and one as Vice-Governor 
of the Board. The Secretaiv of the Treasury and Controller of the Currency 
are members Thi? Goaid prescribes administrative regulations 

and exercises general supervisory powers. In each Federal Reserve district 
the capital of the le-erve bank is subscribed by member banks of the 
district in proportion to their capital and surplus, ilember banks include 
all National banks, except in Hawaii and Alaska, since these banks 
are required by law to join the system, and such eligible state banks 
and trust companies as elect to accept the conditions of membership. 


Loans and discounts (includ 
ing rediscounts and over 
drafts) 

U.S. Government secaritie 
owned 

Other bonds, stock?, securi 
ties, etc., owned 
Reserve with Federal Re 
serve banks 
Gash in vanlt 
Due from banks i 
Other resources . 


Thousands 
of dollars 


1,515,647 

940,598 

235,600 

164,709 

730,435 
2,213,410 
7,894,127 
6,216,917 
449,661 
117,856 
SSI, 532 

20,860,491 
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On June 30, 1933, the number of state members licensed to operate on an 
unrestricted basis was 709. Total resources of member banks — ^National 
and State — amounted on this date to 33,046,780,000 dollars, being equal 
to approximately two-thirds of the resources of all banks in the country. 
Member banks are required to deposit their reserves in the reserve banks 
and only deposit credits in the reserve banks count as legal reserve for the 
member banks. The reserve banks are authorised to issue Federal Eeserve 
notes secured by an equal amount of gold or eligible paper, or until March 
3, 1934, by direct obligations of the United States if so authorized by a 
majority rule of the Federal Reserve Board, with a minimum gold reserve 
of 40 per cent. ; to issue Federal Reserve bank notes secured by direct 
obligations of the United States, or during the existing emergency by other 
collateral ; to discount eligible paper for member banks ; to fix the rate of 
discount on advances to member banks subject to review and determination 
of the Federal Reserve Board : to engage in certain open market operations, 
principally to buy and sell U.S. securities and bankers’ acceptances ; to 
function as collection agencies and clearing houses for member banks ; and 
to act as fiscal agents of the United States Government. These banks make 
no loans to individuals (except in unusual and exigent circumstances, as 
provided in the Act of July 21, 1932, and on the security of Government 
obligations as provided by the Act of March 9, 1933) and carry no deposits, 
except for other banks and for governments. On December 31, 1933, the 
capital funds and total resources of these banks were as follows : 


District 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Capital paid 
in and 
Surplas (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 

Total 

Re- 

sources i 
(in thou, i; 
dollars)- 

c 

5 

Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Capital paid 
in and 
Surplus (in 
thousands 
of dollars) 

Totals 
Re- 
source 
(in thous. 
dollars). 

1 

Boston . 

30,404 

501,200i' 

8 

St. Louis 

13,793 

207,066 

2 

New York . 

140,026 

2,059,628' 

9 

Minneapolis . 

9 805 

192,097 

3 

Philadelphia, 

43,890 

477,469 

10 

Kansas City . 

11,821 

275,696 

4 

Cleveland 

40,640 

589,371 

11 

Dallas . 

11,762 

181,646 

5 

Richmond * 

16,014 

312,169 . 

12 

San Francisco 

30,132 

480,599 

6 

Atlanta 

14,367 

233,383 




— 

7 

Chicago 

53,219 

1 , 439 , 779 ; 


Total . 

422,373 

7,040,688 


Combined resources and liabilities of the 12 
December 31, 1933 and 1932 were as follows 

Federal Eeserve Banks on 

Resources 

1933 

1932 

Reserves : 

Gold 

Other cash i 

1 

1,000 dollars 
3,568,976 
224,634 

1,000 dollars 
3.150,671 
267,556 

Total "Old reserves and other cash .... 

3,793.610 

3,418,227 

Redemption fund— Federal Reserve bank notes . . ' 

13,0S2 

— 

Bills discounted . • 

Bills bought in open market 

U.S. Government securities ' 

Reserve bank float 

Other reserve bank credit 

97,590 ' 

133,425 
2,437,490 
14,745 

4,826 

234,932 

33,123 

1,855,142 

13,885 

7,794 • 

Total reserve bank credit ...... 

2,688,076 i 

2,144,876 


1 Does not include Federal Reserve notes or a bank's own Federal Reserve bank notes. 

2 Uncollected items (exclusive of Federal reserve notes of other Federal Reserve banks) 
in excess of deferred availability items. 
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Resources 


1933 

1932 

Gold held abroad 

Federal reserve notes of other reserve banks 
Uncollected items not included in float 

Bank premises 

All other resources 


1,000 dollars 

IS, 460 i 

430,883 
51,684 
44,693 

1,000 dollars 
72,H3S 
17,819 
368,309 
56,000 
37,119 

Total Resources 


7.040,688 

6,144,988 

Liabilities 


1933 

1932 

j 

F.B. notes in actual circulation 

Federal Reserve bank notes in actual circulation . • 

Deposits : j 

Member Bank — reserve account . 

Government ' 

Foreign bank 1 

Special deposits, member and non-member banks ! 

Other deposits ' 

1,000 dollars 
3,079,543 
208,997 

2,729,442 

2,S37 

4,233 

56,652 

71,380 

1,000 dollars 
2,738.608 

2,509,490 

8,262 

19,44o 

23,687 

Total deposits 


2,864,550 

2,560,885 

Deferred availability items 

Capital paid in 

Surplus 

All other liabilities 


;430,SS3 

144,693 

277,680 

34,342 

368,309 

151,292 

278,599 

17,295 

Total Liabilities 


7,040,685 

6,114,988 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F.R. 
liabilities combined 

note 

61 ‘6 per cent. 

64'5 per cent. 


Banks operating under the supervision of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration include the federal Land Banks (12 in number) and the Joint-Stock 
Land Banks (49 in number) which extend to farmers mortgage loans for 
terms of 5 to 40 years ; and the Federal Intermediate Credit Banka (12 ir; 
number) which extend agricultural credits for periods of not more than S 
years. Loans outstanding of the Federal and Joint-Stock Land Banks- 
amounted on September 30, 1933, to 1,481,925,000 dollars, and of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks to 127,235,000 dollars. 

Savings banks and trust companies reported for June 30, 1933, total 
savings deposits of 21,424,226,000 dollars belonging to 39,267,733 de- 
positors, a decrease of 2,857,120,000 dollars and 5,084,373 depositors from 
the previous year. 

The Banking Act of June 16, 1933, made provision for the insurance of 
bank deposits, effective January 1, 1934, at first on a temporary basis for an 
amount up to 2,500 dollars for each depositor, and later, effective July 1, 
1934, for an amount up to 10,000 dollars for each depositor, 75 cents on 
the dollar for amounts in excess of 10,000 dollars, but not in excess of 
50,000 dollars, and 50 cents on the dollar on all amounts in excess of 
50,000 dollars. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The o\A dollar of 100 cents was of the par value of 49‘32d., or 4-8665 
dollars to the pound sterling. 

The monetary unit, in accordance with the monetary law of March 14, 
1900, was the gold dollar of 25 '8 grains (or 1 '6718 gramme) *900 fine. U nder 
existing statutes, the Government is under obligation to maintain parity 
between gold and all other forms of carrenev, and in 1890 established a fund 
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of 150,000,000 dollars in gold for the repayment of United States notes 
and Treasury notes in gold at sight. This fund has been increased to 

156.039.000 dollars. By the Act of May 12, 1933, the President of the 
United States was given authority to reduce the gold content of the dollar 
by not more than 60 per cent, and by the Gold Reserve Act of January 30, 
1934, he was required to reduce it to at least 60 per cent. ; accordingly on 
.January 31, 1934, he fixed its value (which may be subsequently reduced still 
further to 50 per cent.) at 59 06 per cent,, or ISJ’j grains of gold ’SOOth fine. 
This was equal to a price for gold of 35 dollars an ounce. 

Gold coins (of the old weight and fineness) are 20, 10, 5 and 2J-dollar 
pieces called double eagles, eagles, half -eagles, and quaritr-eag'ies. The old 
eagle weighed 258 grains or 16 71818 grammes "900 fine, and therefore 
contained 232'2 grains or 15 "0464 grammes of fine gold. 

The silver dollar weighs 412'5 grains or 26 '730 grammes '900 fine, and 
therefore contains 371 '25 grains or 24 '057 grammes of fine silver. Subsidiary 
silver coins contain 347 "22 grains of fine silver per dollar. These are the half- 
dollar, qnarter-dollar and dime (one-tenth). There is a 5-cent piece of nickel 
and a one cent piece of bronze. 

Seven kinds of Notes are in circulation in the United States. (1) United 
States Notes, in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 

10.000 dollars (so-called ‘ Greenbacks ’) which are covered by a gold reserve 
of 156 million dollars in the Treasury. (2) Gold Certificates, in denomina- 
tions of 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000, and 10,000 dollars. (3) Silver 
Certificates in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars. 

(4) Treasury Notes of 1890, which have long been in process of retirement. 

(5) Federal Reserve notes in denominations of 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 

5.000 and 10,000 dollars. (6) National Bank Notes in denominations of 1, 
2, 6, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars. (7) Federal Reserve Bank 
Notes in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars. 

British weights and measures are usually employed, but the old Win- 
chester gallon and bushel are used instead of the new or imperial standards. 
They are:— Wine Gallon = 0-83267 gallon. 

Bushel . — 0-9689 imperial bushel. 

Instead of the British cwt. a Cental, of 100 po'unds, is used ; the short 
:on contains 2,000 lbs. ; the lo7ig ton, 2,240 lbs. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of the United States in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Robert W. Bingham, appointed March 1,3, 1933. 
Ooiinsellor of Embassy. — Fay Atherton. 

Secretaries. — Herschel Johnson, Wainwright Abbot, Walter T. Prender- 
gast and Hiram Bingham, Jr. 

Xaral Attache . — Capt. Walter S. Anderson, U.S.N. 

Military Attache. — Lieut.-Col. Cortlandt Parker (F.A.), U.S. A. 
Commercial Attache. — Lynn W. Meekins. 

Agricultural Attache. — Edward A. Foley. 

Consul-General (London). — Robert Frazer. 

There are Consular representatives in Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Plymouth, Sheffield, Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in the United States. 

Ambassador . — Rt. Hon. Sir R. C. Lindsay, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
C.V.O. (appointed March 11, 1930). 

Minister for Canada . — Hon. William Duncan Herridge, E.C., D.S.O. 
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Minister. — F. D’A. 6. Osborne, C.M.G. 

Secretaries. — A. F. H. Wiggin, C.M.G., C. J. "VV. Torr, R. M. Makins, 
Maurice Rodney Greififenhagen and H. W. A. Freese-Pennefather. 

Naval Attaehi. — Captain A. E. Dewar, E.N. 

Military Attachi. — Lieut. -Colonel M. F. Day, M.C. 

Air AttacM. — Group Captain George R. M. Reid, D.S.O., M.C. 

Financial Adviser.— T. K. Bewley. 

Commercial Counsellor. — H. O. Chalkley, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

Commercial Secretaries. — J. H. Magowan,O.B.£.,and Leander McConnick- 
Goodhart, O.B.E. 

Consful-General at New York. — Gerald Campbell, C.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at all the important centres, including 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Galveston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco, Savannah, St. Louis, Portland (Maine), 
Kansas City, Washington, D.C., Cincinnatti, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference conceming the 
TToited States. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Abstract of the TJ nited States. 'Washington. Annual. 

Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols, and Agreements between the 
United States of America and other Powers, 1910-1923. ‘Washington, 1923. 

The official pnblications of the United States are in general isaned by the Govenunent 
Departments and Bureaus concerned : Department of Agriculture, the Censua 

Bureau, the Departm^t of Commerce, the Treasury, the Department of the Intenor, 
the Geological Survey (Statistical Department), the Mint, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Post Office, tbe Navy Department, 
the War Department, the Bureau of Education. 

2. NoN-OrFiciAt Publications. 

American Year Book, Hart (A. B.), ed. New York. Annual. 

The United States in World Affairs. Lippniann (W.), Scroggs (W. O.), and Merz (C.), 
editors. Council on Foreign Relations, New Yorit. Annual. 

Adawi$ (Henry), History of tbe United States of America. 9 vola. New York and 
London, 1891. 

Adarns (J. T.) The Epic of America. New York and London, 1932. — A History of the 
American People : Vol. 1, To the Civil War. Vol. 2, From the Civil War to World Power. 
New York and London, 1933 and 1934. 

Avery (E. M.), A History of the United States and its People. Vola. 1-7. Cleveland 
and London, 1908 and 1912. 

American Statesmen Series. About 38 vols. Boston, 1880-1907. 

Bacon (G. G.), The Constitution of the United States. Boston and London, 1928. 

B<m«ro/f(G.}, History of the United States. New ed. 6 vols. London, 1882. 

Beard (Charles A. and Mary R-), The Rise of American Civilization. 2 vols. New 
York and London, 1927. — (Charles A. and William), The American Leviathan: the 
Republic in the Machine Age. New York, 1931. 

Beck (J. M.), Tbe Constitution of the United States. London, 1922. 

Semis (S. P.), The American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy, VoU. IX and X. 
New York, 1929. 

Brogau(,li. W.), The American Political System. London, 1934. 

Broiffn (W. Adams), The Church In America. London, 1922, 

(Viscount), The American Commonwealth. 2 vols. New ed. London, 1911. 

Burton (T. E.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1924. 

Butler {S. M.), The American as He Is. New York and London, 1915. — Building the 
American Nation. New York and London, 1923. 

CaldiccU (R. G.), A Short History of the American People, Vol I, 1492-18*30. Vol II, 
1860 to Coolidge Administration. New York, 1927. 

C'kaania^(E.),The United States of America, 1765-1865. London, 1896. — A History of 
fcho United States. Vols. 1-5. New York, \^b-2'2.—Channing (E.) and Hart (A.B.), 
Guide to the Study of American History. Boston, 1895. 

Clark (V. 8.), History of Manufactures in the United States, 1860-1914. 2 vols. 
Revised edition. Washington, 1929. 

Davis (J. W.), Party Government in the United States. New York and London, 1930. 

Daif (C.), History of Commerce of the United States. London, 1925. 

Dealey (J. Q.), Foreign Policies of United States. Boston, 1927. 
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D«wtfy(D.T>' r* . ’ tt* *v United States. London, 1923. 

Doted (SJ), : S . New Tork, 1927. 

d’Eitcume ^ 1 ■ ■ • ), Les Etat-Unis d’Ameriqjie. Parig, 1913, — 

English Translation, ‘ America and her Problems.’ New York, 1915. 

Farr and (Max), The Fiaming of the Constitution of the United States. New Haven 
and London, 1913. — ^Tlie Development of the United States. London, 1919. 

Faulkner (H. U.), Economic History of the United States. New York, 1928. 

Fay (Bernard), Roosevelt and His America. Trans, by Fay (Winifred), London, 1934. 

FUh (C. R.), The Rise of the Common Man, ISSCKIS-^O. Vol, VI of A History of 
American Life, edited by Schlesinger (A. M.) and Foj;(D. R.). New York, 1929. 

F%$ke (John), American Political Ideas. New York, 1885. — The Critical Period in 
American History, 1783-1789. London, 1888. — Civil Government in the United States. 
Boston, 1890. — The American Revolntion. 2 vols. London, 1897. — Old Virginia and 
her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897. — The Dutch and Qnaker Colonies in America. 
London, 1899. — New France and New England. 2 vols. Boston, 1903. 

Forman (S, E.), A History of the American People. London, 1923. 

Ga-iioe (W. A.), The History of the United States Army. London, 1924. 

Hart (A. E.), Actual Government as Applied under American Conditions. [In 
'American Citizen* Series.] London. 1003. — Social and Economic Forces in American 
Histoiy. Chicago and Cambridge, 1914. — The Monroe Doctrine. London, 1916. 

Hart (A. B.), (editw), The American Nation : A History from Ongmai Sonrees by 
Associated Scholars. 27 vols New York, 1904-1908. 

Hasse (Adelaide R.), Index to United States Documents relating to Foreign Affair s, 
1828-1861. 3 Parts. Washington, 1914-1922. — Index of Economic Material in Documents 
of the States of the United States (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island. New York, California, Illinois, Kentucky, Delaware, Ohio, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania)L Washington, vanoua dates. 

Hepburn (A. B ), History of Cnirency in the United States. New York, 1915. 

Holcombe (A. N.), State Government m the United States. New York, 1926.— The 
Political Parties of To-day. New York, 1925. 

EombUno (A.), A BUstory of the Theatre in America, 2 vols. New York, 1920. 

Hofrmll (H. W,), The Usages of the American Constitution. London, 1925. 

Hu>yip>hrev (B. F.), An Economic History of the United States. New Y'ork, 1931. 

Hunt (6.), The Department of State of the United States, its History and Fnnetions. 
London and New Haven, 1914. 

JaTMA (H. G.), Local Government in the United States. New York, 1921. 

Jennings (W. W.), A History of Economic Progress in the United State®. London, 1926. 

Johnson (Allen), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. Vols. 1 and II, London 
and New York, 1929. 

Jofcnslow (Alex.), History of American Politics. New York, 1898. — American Political 
History (ed. by Woodbum), 2 vols. 1905-07. 

Johnston (E. R.) and ottiers, History of Dom^tic and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States. Washington, 1915. 

KeenUyside (H. L.), Canada and the United States : Some Aspects of the History of the 
Republic and the Dominion. New York and London, 1929. 

Kemmerer (E. W.), The A.B.C. of the Federal Reserve System. Sth ed. Princeton, 1929. 

Latdni, (J. H.), A History of American Foreign Policy, New York, 1927. 

Lindquist (G. E. B.), The Red Indian in the United States. New York, 1923. 

Lippincott (I.), and Tucker (H. R,), Economic and Social History of the United States. 
2nd ed. New York, 1927. 

Long (F.), Genesis of the Constitution of the United States of America. New York and 
London, 1926. 

Xroio (A. M.), The American People: a Study in National Psychology. 2 vols. 
London, 1910 and 1912. 

McDougall (W illiani), The American Nation : its problems and psychology. Ijoudon, 1926. 

MeMaster (J. B.), History of the People of the United States. 8 vols. New York, 
1883-1927. 

Martin (A, E ), History of United States. 2 vols. New York, 1931. 

Mathews (J. M.), American State Government. New York, 1924. 

Mazur (P. M.), America Ivooks Abroad ; The New Economic Horizons. New York, 1931. 

Merriam (C. E.), and Gosnell (H. F.), The American Party Sy.stem. New Ycrk, 1930. 

Mills (F. C.), Economic Tendencies in the United States. New York, 1932. 

Mills (J. Travers), Great Britain and the United States. A Critical Review of their 
Historical Relations Oxford. 1920. 

Moore (J. B.), Digest of International Law. 8 vols. Washington, 1906. — American 
Diplomacy. New York and London, 1905. 

Mo^'ison (3. E. ), The Oxford History of tlie United States. 2 vols. London and Oxford, 
1927. — The Growth of the American Bepnblic (with H. S. Comuioger). London, 1930, 

Moieat (R. B.), The Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the United States. 
London, 1927. 

Munro (W. B.), Constitution of the United States. New York and London, 1930. 
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Nevins (A.), The Emergence of Modem America, 1865-1878. Vol. VIII of A History of 
American Life, edited by Schlesinger (A. Eox(D. R.). ?7ew York, 1929. 

(T. J.), The Cbnstimtion of the United. States. London, 1923 
Osc/oodiH.. L.). The American Coloniesin the Ei^hteecth Century. 4vol8 London, 1925. 
PaoLlin (C. O.), Allas of the Historical Geo^phy of the United States, ed.. 

(J. K.), C<irnegie Institution and American Geographical Society. New York, 1034. 

Po.dx (R.), D6coiiverte des Amenc.^ins. Pans, 1930. 

Pane (T. C.), The United States. New York and London, 1929. 

Porter (Kirk H-), A History of Sni^race in the United States. Chicago, 1919. 

Rhodes {3. F.), History of the United States (1850-96). 8 vols. London, 1893-1920. — 

History of the Ci^^l War. London, 1919. 

Richardson (J. D.), Compildtion of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1397. 
10 vols. Washington, 1896-1899 

RooxeneZf (Theodore), The Winning of the West. 6 vols. New York. 1905. 
Schoenertnann (P.), Die Vereinigten Stsaten \on Amenka. 2 4015. Stuttgart, 1932, 
8chouleT{^ ), The United States under the Constitution. 6 vols. New York, 1899. 
Schuyler (R. L.), The Constitution of the United States. London, 1924. 

Scott (J. B.), Editor. The Declaration of Independence. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The Constitution of tlie United States. New York and London, 1918. — Judicial 
Settlement of Controversies Between States of the American Union. An Analysis of 
Cases Decided in the Supreme Court of the United States. Oxford, 1920. The United 
State« of America : A Study of International Organization, Oxford, 1920. 

Schle&iv.(}er{A. M.), Political and Social History of the United States, 1829-1925. London, 
1925. 

Seudder (K. E.), American Commonwealths. [A series of histories of separate States 
by various wTiters.] Boston, 1884, &c. 

SmdheiK.) Tiie Auicnoan Federal System. London, 1920. 

5fanicood (Edward), History of the Presidency. Boston, 1898. — American Tariff Con- 
troversies m the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. Boston and London. 1904. 

Sulhran Our Time^* : The Unued States, 1909-1925. 5 vols. London and New 

York, 1920—1927—1930—1932—1934. 

Taft < W. H.), riur Chief Magistrate and hia Powers. New York, 1917. 
raua«^(F W.), Tariff Hi'swry of the United States, 8th Edit. Revised. New York, 
1931. 

Taylor (H.), Origin and Growth of the English Constitution, and out of it that of the 
Republic of the United States. 2 vols. London. 1899. 

Thorpe (F. N.), American Charters, Constitutions, and Organic Laws, 7 vols. 
Washington, 1900.— The Essentials of American Constitutional Law. London, 1918, 

Trent (W P.) and others —A History of American Literature (Supplementary to the 
Cambridge History of EDi.lish Literature). Cambridge, 1918. 

Treveluari (Sir G. O.', The American Revolution. 3 Pts. London, 1898-1907. 

Uah€r (R. G ), The Rise of the American People. London, 1915. 

V«ii yinre (T. R.), Economic History of the United States. New York, 1023. 

Fa/i Tyne (C. H.) The Causes of the War of Independenc. London, 1922. 
irurhiir'7 (p M. ), The Federal Reserve System : Its Origin and Growth. 2 vols. New 
York, 1930.' 

JFarbnrtOd (Clark), The Economic Results of Prohibition. London, 1933. 

?ra/-/-€rt (Charle'-), The ciui'reuje Court in the United States. 3 vols. London, 1923. 
JVar.dimc (H. T.), (editor), Repiesentative Industries in the United States. New York 
and Lonaon. 1Q2S. 

ff'ilha/ua {B. H.), Economic Foreign Policy of the United States. New York, 1929. 
Willouykbi/ (W. W.). The American Constitutional System. New York, lyu4. — 
American State S'^ncs (editor) 8 vols. New York, 1905-1908. 

(W. F.). Financial Cond’tioii and Operations of the National Government, 
1921-3U Brook;n-.s Institution. Washington, 1931. 

ffilson (Woodrow). A History of the Amencan People. 5 vols. New York, 1902.— 
Congressional Government. New edition London, l‘^14. 

irtVisor (Justin), (editor), Narrative ana Critical History of America. 8 vols. New York, 
I8S4-S9. 

H’/ iolit (Quincy). The Control of American Foreign Relations. New edition. London, 
1924 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 

J^o-r inforiaation as to State and Local Government, sec under United 
States, 'p. 454. 

See also tinder Ediecation, Justice and Crime, Defence, Production and 
Indnstry. 
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ALABAMA. 

Constitution and Government. — Alabama was settled in 1702. 
organised as a Territory, 1817, and admitted into the Union on December 14, 
1819. The legislature consists of a Senate of 35 members and a House of 
Representatives of 106 members, all elected for four years. The State is 
divided into 67 counties. The Capital is Montgomery. The State is repre- 
sented in Congress by two Senators and nine Representatives. 

Governor. — B. M. Miller, 1931-1935 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — John Brandon. 

Area and Fopnlation. — Area, 51,998 square miles, including 719 square 
miles of water. Census population April 1, 1930, 2,646,248, an increase of 
298,074, or 12'7 per cent., over that of 1920. 

The population at the date of each Federal census (with distribution by 
sex in 1930) was as follows : — ■ 


Tears 

White 1 

1 

Xegro j 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic ' 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 


475,510 ! 

— 1 

08 


090, 9P2 

19-4 

1910 

1,228.789’ I 

908,282 ! 

433 

900 

70 i 

2,188.093 

4V7 

1920 

1,440,958’ ! 

900,652 ' 

74* 

405 

85 i 

2,348,174 

45*8 

1930 

1,700,775 1 

944,834 1 

69 

465 

105 , 

2,640,248 

51 6 

M&le . 

857,62-2 

457,144 ! 

27 

22 s 

ss 

, 1,315,000 


Female 

843,253 1 

487,690 j 

42 

287 

17 

1 1,331,239 

— 


' Included with white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have beer, 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. 

Number of private families, 1930, 591,625 ^of 4-42 persons). The- 
foreign-bom white population numbered 15,710 (0-6 per cent, of the total 
population of the State), of whom 2,140 (13 ’6 per cent.) were Italian, 
2,114 (13-5 per cent.) German, 1,760 (11'2 per cent.) English, 575 Irish, 
860 Scotch, and 1,067 (6‘8 percent.) Russian. Of the total population in 
1930, 28 T per cent, were urban, 35 "7 per cent. Negro, and 38 ’8 ]-er cent. 
1772,281 males and 254,014 females) were gainfully emploved. 

■1 The large cities (census population in 1930), Birmingham, 259,678 ; Mobile, 
68,202; Montgomery (capital), 66,079. In 1930 (census\ 7,307 men and 
13,019 -women had been divorced. The State prison system in 1932 had 
4,652 men and 185 women ; leasing of convicts to contractors -was abolished 
in 1928. 

Beli^OU a.lld BdilC^tion. — Protestant churches are in the ascend- 
ency in the State. The leading religious bodies are : Baptist (Negro 
Baptists with 364,565 members in 192(5. and the Southern Baptists with 
271,992), Methodist (197,219), Rom.an Catholic, Presbyterian, Disciples of 
Christ. Total membership, all denominations, 1,217,170. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or over numbered 251.095 (12'6 per 
cent.), of whom 188,673 were negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 
20 years of age, 610,529, or 62 ■|)er cent., were attending school. 

The public elementary schools in 1931 reported 12,080 teachers and 
501,356 enrolled pupils ; the public high schools, 4,923 teachers and 129.032 
pupils; the 5 white public normal schools, 11,742 pupils: the 1 coloured 
normal school, 317 students. Total public expenditure on education 
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(1930-31), 25,625,814 dollars. For snperior and professional education there 
are various institutions, the most important (1932) being: the State 
University of Alabama (founded 1931) with 185 instructors and 3,603 
students ; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 153 instructors and 2,025 
students ; Tuskegee Institute (coloured), 2,811 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements for the year 


ending September 30, 1931, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1930 .... 390,363 

Receipts, 1930-31 36,724,398 


Total 37,114,761 

Disbursements, 1930-31 ..... 36,254,270 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1931 ...... 860,491 


The bonded debt of the State on Oct. 1, 1931, amounted to 61,416,000 
dollars. In 1931, the assessed value of real and personal property was 
1,209,763,336 dollars. Federal aid appropriations to the State in 1933 were 
2,589,898 dollars ; in 1934, 8,370,133 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 219 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,520 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry- — Alabama is largely an agricultural State ; 
the number of farms in 1930 was 257,395 ; the farm area was 17,554,635 
acres, of which 8, 199,000 acres were crop land ; value of farm land and buildings 
was 502,370,806 dollars. Grossineome, 1932, from crops, 62,100,000 dollars ; 
from live-stock, 34,100,000 dollars. Chief crops, 1933, were maize, 

36.978.000 bushels; oats, 1,104,000 bushels; potatoes, 2,304,000 bushels; 
sweet potatoes, 5,396,000 bushels; peanuts, 218,005,000 lbs. Sugar-cane 
is largely grown and 3,220,000 gallons of syrup were manufactured in 1933. 
On January 1, 1933, the live-stock comprised 65,000 horses, 322,000 mules, 

612.000 milch cows, 876,000 all cattle, 52,000 sheep, and 1,053,000 swine. 
In 1933 the area under cotton was 2,417,000 acres ; the yield was 980,000 
bales. Area of national forest lands on June 30, 1932, 170,000 acres. 

In 1931, 1,639 manufacturing establishments, employing 84,630 wage- 
earners, earning 61, 567, 810 dollars, used materials, containers, fuel and power 
worth 172,183,933 dollars, and tamed out products valued at 323,233,791 
dollars. Steel products in 1931 reached value of 48,196,925 dollars ; cotton 
goods, 55,365,514 dollars; cast-iron pipe, 20,819,631 dollars; blast-furnace 
products, 20,608,546 dollars. Iron ore, 1932, amounted to 1,374,534 long 
tons; pig-iron output, 652,898 long tons; coal, 7,850,000 short tons; 
manganese ore, 1932, 4,595 long tons. Portland cement output, 1931, tvas 
4,446,902 barrels. The mineral output in 1930, comprising coal, iron ore, 
cement and clay products, was valurf at 55,461,985 dollars. On July 31, 
1933, there were 1,728,176 active spindles consuming 660,987 bales of cotton. 

The chief port is Mobile, through which there is a large ocean-going trade. 
The larger rivers in the State are navigable (except at low water) for 
several hundred miles ; the Alabama river for 400 miles. In 1933 the rail- 
ways within the State had a length of 5,226 miles, exclusive of 335 miles of 
electric railway. The State system of roads comprises 5,553 miles, of which 
4,051 had been surfaced by January 1, 1932 ; total highways, 67,907 miles. 

On J une 30, 1933, Alabama had 66 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 103,644,000 dollars and loans and investments of 118,978,000 dollars, and 
13/ licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 36,050,000 
dollars, and loans and investments of 36,668,000 dollars. 
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Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Brewer (W.X Alabama, her History, Resources, War Record, and Public Men. 
Montgomery, AJa., 1872. 

Flemingl^. L.), Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. XewTork and London, 1905, 
Harper (B. M.), Economic Botany of Alabama. Montgomery, 1913. 

Owen (T. M.), Alabama Official and Statistical Regdster, Montgomery, 1903, 1907, 1911, 
1913, 1915. — History of Alabama, and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, 1921, 

Piekeii (A. J.), History of Alabama (Owen’s Edition). Birmingham, Ala., 1900. 


ARIZONA. 

Government. — Arizona was settled in 1580, organised as a Territory in 
1863 and became a State on February 14, 1912. The first State Legislature 
placed the government under direct control of the people through the 
Initiative, Referendum and the Recall. 

The State Senate consists of 19 members, and the House of Representa- 
tives of 64. The State is represented in the National Congress by one 
member of the lower House and two Senators. 

Governor. — Dr. B. B. Moeur, 1933-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Seeretary of State . — James H. Keiby. 

The State capital is Phoenix (population in 1930, 48,118). Tucson has 
a population of 32,506. The State is divided into 14 counties. 

Area, Population and Education. — Area, 113 , 956 square miles, 
including 146 square miles of water. According to the 1930 census, popula. 
tion was 435,573, an increase of 101,411, or 30'3 percent, over that of 1920. 
The Indian reservations had an area of 26,950 square miles in 1931, with a 
population of 47,577. Public lands unappropriated in 1932 totalled 
13,581,760 acres. 

The population in four census years (with distriiiution by sex in 1930) 
was : — 


Tears 

White 

Xegro 

Mexican 

Indian ' 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

isro ^ 

P.*'Sl 1 

20 

1 

31 ' 

20 

',‘.6.5$ 

0 1 

uuo I 

122.3on2 ■ 


49.10S 

'2'‘,201 

1,676 

204.3.34 

1 8 

1920 ; 


8,005 

8^40 4 = 

32,989 1 

1,710 

334,162 

2 9 

19S0 

1 2r34,i76 

10,749 

114.173 

43 TiO 

2 347* ’ 

433,573 

3*S 

Male ' 

i Ul .^.S7 

b.3=.2 

59.102 

22,471 

1,842 ' 

23!. 304 



Feaaalfc 

t l':2.8-JI 

4.397 

55,071 

Jl,233 

705 

204 2L'9 ' 

— 


1 iBCtuded w.th w’ute 

® Adjusted by deducting the cst mated uumKr o who would h,i%e been 

cla.S'iificd as ^fcxicun lu VJ3'\ 

* EsiirLatf'i. * riiclutles 11 Haw'anaiis 

In 19*50, 15,591, or 3 6 per cent, of the total popuiatiru were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 2,309 were English, 2,038 Canadians. 1,433 Germans, 
88S Irish, and S22 Italian. Ot the total population in 1930, 34 ’4 percent, 
were urban, 2*5 per cent. Negro, and 37*9 per cent. (135.3*25 males and 
29,971 females) were gaiiifuUy employed. In 1930 census, 2,957 men and 
2,348 women were lepoited divorced; the number of private families was 
105,992 (of 3*96 persons). 

The Arizona State prison in 1932 held 583 men and 8 women. 
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The order of strength of religions bodies is : Roman Catholics (96,471 
adherents in 1926), Mormons (16,891), Presbyterians (6,163) and Methodists. 
Total membership, all denominations, 153,086. 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of 8 and 16 years, and 
instruction is free for pupils from 6 to 21 years of age. In 1930 illiterates 
10 years of age or over numbered 33,969, or lOT per cent, of that age group 
(in 1920, 15 '3 per cent. ). Person.s between the age of 5 and 20 years attending 
school in 1930 numbered 94,420, or 66 '8 per cent, of the total. The enrolled 
pupils in 1931-32 in the 382 district elementary schools were 74,182, with 
2,667 teachers. Fifty-six public high schools had 17,200 pupils and 790 
teachers in 1932. There are two teachers’ colleges at Tempe and Flagstaff. 
The total expenditure for public elementary and secondary schools (1931-32) 
was 9,997,663 dollars. The State maintains a University and a State 
Agricultural School, both at Tucson. 

Finance and Defence. — Revenues are derived mainly from the general 
property tax levied on all property not specially exempted. The revenue 
and expenditure in the year ending June 30, 1933, were : — 


Balance in hand July 1, 1932 

Dollars 

1,768,582 

Receipts, 1932-33 .... 

. 12,626,524 

Total ..... 

. 14,395,106 

Disbursements, 1932-33 

. 11,094,308 

Balance, June 30, 1933 

3,300,798 


The bonded debt of the State, June 30, 1933, amounted to 252,000 
dollars and contingent liability to 1,250,275 dollars. The net value of 
taxable real and personal property amounted in 1933 to 386,871,751 dollars. 

The National Guard consists (June 30, 1933) of 81 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 789 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Arizona, despite its dry climate, is well 
suited for agriculture along the watercourses and where irrigation can be 
used ; the soil is productive. The wide pasture-lands in this State are 
favourable for the rearing of cattle and sheep. Several large reservoirs for 
the storage of water have been constructed by the United States and State 
Government ; irrigated area, 1030, 318,931 acres. 

In 1930 Arizona contained 14,173 farms, with 649,000 acres of crop 
land, out of a total farm area of 10,526,627 acres ; value of farm 
lands and buildings was 184,230,656 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, 11,100,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 13,700,000 dollar.?. Most im- 
portant crops (1933) were : — Cotton, 82,000 bales ; wheat, 1,288,000 bushels ; 
corn, 738,000 bushels ; citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, tangerines, and grape 
fruit), 638,000 boxes. Truck cropis, especially lettuce and cantaloupes, 
are important. On January 1, 1933, there were 72,000 horses, 12,000 
mule.s, 894,000 all cattle, 1,003,000 sheep, and 24,000 swine. The wool clip 
in 1933 amounted to 4,938,000 pounds from 860,000 sheep. The National 
forests in the State have an area (June 30, 1932) of 3,072,000 acres. 

The mining industries of the State are important, producing copper, 
gold, silver, asbestos, lead, and zinc. The production of gold in 1932 
was 66,666 ounces (1931, 136,805 ounces) ; silver, 2,137,259 ounces (1931, 
4,070,860 ounces) ; copper, 201,136,000 lbs. ; and lead 1,000 short tons. 
The total value of all minerals mined in 1930 was 82,933,802 dollars. 
The leading industry is the smelting and refining of copper ; Arizona is the 
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leading copper state, having produced from 1845 through 1932 32'8 per cent, 
of all the copper produced in the United States. In 1931 the State had 292 
manufacturing establishments with 6,295 wage-earners, earning 8,011,111 
dollars, using materials, containers, fuel and power costing 37,953,993 
dollars, and turning out products valued at 63,074,939 dollars. 

In 1932 there were 2,519 miles of steam railroad and 37 miles of electric 
railroad. The State maintains 2,825 miles of road, of which 2,200 miles 
were surfaced in 1933. 

On June 30, 1933, Arizona had 8 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 18,279,000 dollars and loans and investments of 16,312,000 dollars and 11 
licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 24,895,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 21,176,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Arizona Year Book, 1930-31. Phoenix. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Fansh, History of Arizona, 191S. 8 vols. 

Lock-wood (F. C.) Pioneer Days in Arizona : from the Spanish Occupation to Statehood. 
Xew York and London, 1932. 

McCHiltock, History of Arizona, 1014. 3 vols. 


ARKANSAS. 

GrOvemment. — Arkansas was settled in 1685, made a Territory in 1819 
and admitted into the Union on June 15, 1836. The General Assembly 
consists of a Senate of 35 members, elected for four years, partially renewed 
every .two years, and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected 
for two years. The Sessions are biennial and usually limited to 60 days. 
The Stale is divided into 75 counties ; the Capital is Little Rock. The State 
is represented in Congress by two Senators and seven Representatives. 

Governor. — J. Marion Futrell, 1933-35 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Slate.— F. McDonald. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 53,335 square miles (810 square 
miles being water). Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1932, totalled 
175,924 acres. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,854,482, an increase 
of 102,278 or 5 8 per cent, over that of 1920. 

Population in four census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was as 
follows : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

i 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

is:o 

362,115 ; 

122,169 

i i 

j 1 

sc* 

9S 

484.471 1 

9-2 

1910 

1.130,878* 

442,891 

148* 

460 

72 

1,574,449 

, 30 0 

1020 

1,279,479* 

472.220 

27S * . 

106 

121 

1,752.204 ' 

33 4 

1930 

1.374,906 

478,463 

4(iy 1 

408 

296 

l,854.4^ji 

3o 3 

Male . 

702,261 

•231), 9119 

j 24S j 

210 

215 

939, MS 

^ 

Fema’e 

6.2,645 

241, 5, o4 

■ 161 ! 

106 

SI 

914,639 

— 


I 


• iDClu'^ed with. whit**. 

• Adjn-^ted by deducting the estimated nuiiber of persons who wou’d have been 
class fied as Mexican m 1930. 

• Estimated. 

Of the foreign-born white population (10,173) which, in 1930, represented 
0'5 per cent, of the total population, 2,989 (29 '3 per cent.) were German. 
952 (9'4 per cent.) Italian, 800 (7 "9 per cent.) English, 454 Irish, and 695 
Canadians. Of the total population in 1930, 20 ’6 per cent, were urban, 
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25 ’8 per ceat. Negro, and 36 per cent. (548,652 males and 119,193 females) 
were gainfully employed. Divorced persons in 1930 numbered 7,057 men 
and 9,421 women; the number of private families was 438,639 (of 4'2 
persons). 

Little Rock (capital) had a population of 81,679 in 1930 ; Fort Smith, 
31,429; Pine Bluft 20,760 ; Hot Springs, 20,238. 

The State penitentiary in 1932 held 1,353 men and 25 women; the 
State Farm for Women held 47 women. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Baptist (Negro 
Baptists with 134,720 members in 1926 and Southern Baptists with 103,346), 
Methodist (123,676), Roman Catholic and Disciples of Christ. Total member- 
ship, aU denominations, 621,107. 

The State provides separate schools for white and coloured children. 
Illiterates 10 years of age and over in 1930 numbered 96,818, or 6 '8 percent, 
of that age group ; Negroes furnished 60,102. In 1930, of 677,542 persons 
between 5 and 20 years of age, 449,117, or 66 ‘3 per cent, were attending 
school. 

In 1929, the 6,316 elementary schools had 10,992 teachers and 440,469 
enrolled pupils ; the 400 high schools had 1,868 teachers and 38,639 pupils ; 
2 public normal schools had 37 teachers and 743 students. Higher education 
is provided at the University of Arkansas, at Fayetteville, and the State 
Teachers’ College at Conway. Philander Smith College, at Little Bock, is 
for coloured students. Expenditure on education (1928), 17,802,787 dollars, 
of which 15,649,611 dollars were for elementary and secondary schools. 

Finance and Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1930, were : — 

Dollars. 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1928 . . . 15,328,259 

Receipts, July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1930 . . 97,940,898 


Total 113,269,157 

Disbursements, July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1930 104,896,202 


Balance, June 30, 1930 8,372,955 

The State debt on July 1, 1930, amounted to 82,277,000 dollars, most of 
it in 3 per cent, interest-bearing bonds. The assessed value of property 
(1927) was 614,383,152 dollars. According to the Council of the Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 
about 8,700,000 dollars, exclusive of interest charges. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 155 ofBcers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,051 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Arkansas is an agricultural State. In 
1930 the total farm area was 16,052,962 acres, of which 7,907,000 acres 
were crop land (number of farms, 242,334) ; value of farm lands and 
buildings, 547,828,250 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 63,600,000 
dollars ; from live-stock, 29,600, 000 dollars. In the north maize (27,716,000 
bushels in 1933), wheat (216,000 bushels), oats, sorghum (952,000 gallons of 
syrup), potatoes (2,613,000 bushels), sweet potatoes (2,380,000 bushels), 
hay and forage crops are grown ; in the south, cotton and tobacco. For 
1933 the cotton area was 2,631,000 acres, and the yield 1,06.5,000 bales. 
In the north-west, fruits, especially apples and peaches, are grown. The 
cultivation of roses (for perfumes) is pursued locally. Live stock on January 
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1, 1933, comprised 125,000 horses, 31 9,000 mules, 549,000 milch cows, 915,000 
alleattle, 61,000 sheep, and 1,100,000 swine. The national forests in Arkuisas 
on Jane 30, 1932, had an area of 1,167,054 acres. 

Arkansas produces 93 per cent, of the country’s supply of bauxite for 
aluminium ; output, 1932, 89,799 long tons. The State has a large coal area ; 
1,050,000 short tons were mined in 1932. The State also produced in 1932 
manganese ores (1,514 long tons), lead, whetstones (from novaculite), 
petroleum (12,051,000 barrels), natural gasoline or petrol (18, 653, 000 gallons), 
and natural gas (18,585,000 il. cubic feet in 1930). Zinc output, 1932, 639 
short tons. The quarries yield limestone, sandstone, granite, and slate, 
besides asphalt, and mineral waters. Total mineral output in 1930 was 
valued at 34,901,476 dollars. 

Of the industries the cutting and working of timber is one of the moat 
important. Arkansas, according to the census of manufactures of 1931, had 
1,017 manufacturing establishments employing 25,161 wage-earners earning 
19,023,047 dollars, using materials, containers, fuel and power costing 
53,871,445 dollars, and with an output valued at 98,323,495 dollars. 

In 1933, there were in the State 4,782 miles of steam railway and 122 
miles of electric railway. State-maintained highways (1932) total 9,020 miles, 
of which 7,480 miles are surfaced. Federal-aid appropriations to the State 
were in 1933 2,124,109 dollars ; in 1934, 6,748,335 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, Arkansas had 45 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 43,224,000 dollars and loans and investments of 44,531,000 dollars and 
149 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 38,112,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 34,378,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the yariooB Exeentive Departments of the State, inclnding the Boreaa 
of Kines, Manufactures and ,^ricalture. 


CALIFOBBIA. 

Constitation and Government. — CaHfomia, first settled in 1769, 
was from its discovery down to 1846 politically associated with Mexico. 
On July 5, 1846, the American flag was hoisted at Monterey, and a 
proclamation was issued declaring California to be a portion of the United 
States, and on February 2, 1848, by the treaty of Guadalupe— Hidalgo, the 
territory was formally ceded by Mexico to the United States, and was 
admitted to the Union September 9, 1850. 

The Senate is composed of 40 members elected for four years — half being 
elected each two years — and the Assembly, of 80 members, elected for two 
years. Eegnlar sessions are held biennially. The State capital is Sacramento. 

California is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 20 Representatives. 

Governor . — James Rolph, Jr., 1931-35 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — F. C. Jordan. 

California is divided into fifty-eight counties, one of which — San 
Francisco — has a combined county and city government. The legislative 
authority is vested in a board of 11 supervisors elected from the city and 
county at large. Each of the other counties is governed by a board of 5 
supervisors elected from districts. 

Area and Population. — Area, 158,297 square miles (2,645 square 
miles being water). Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 1932, totalled 
15,712,567 acres, practically all either mountains or deserts. 

Census population, April 1, 1930, 5,677,251, an increase of 2,250,390, or 
657 percent, over 1920. 
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The population at the date of recent Federal censuses (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) was as follows : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic * | 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1S70 , 

499,421 

1 4,272 

j 

i 1,241 i 

49,310 

560,247 

3-6 

1910 } 

2,211,281 * 

; 21,045 

48.391 » 

16,371 ! 

79,861 

2,377,549 

15*3 

1920 

3,143,535 * 

1 38,703 

121.176 » 

17.360 i 

106,027 

3,426,861 

22*0 

1930 ' 

5,040,247 

' 81,048 

363,013 

19,212 j 

168,731 

5,677,251 

36*5 

Male . 

2,577,434 

. 40,052 

199,228 

10,018 1 

1 115,863 

2,942,595 


Female j 

2,462.813 

! 40,996 

168,785 

9,194 1 

1 52,868 

2,734,656 ■ 



* Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated, 

* California leads in the number of Asiatics; in 1930 they included: males, 27,9SS 
Chinese, 56,440 Japanese and 28,625 Filipinoes; females. 9,373 Chinese, 41,016 Japanese 
and 1,845 Filipinoes ; a total equal to almost 3 per cent, of the population. Also included 
are a small number of Hawaiians, Samoaua and Maoris. 


Three-fourths of the population of California are of American birth. 
Of the 810,034 persons of white foreign birth in 1930 (14-3 per cent, of the 
total) 107,249 (13'2 per cent.) were Italian, 101,445 (12'5 per cent.) 
Canadian, 85,019 (10'5 per cent.) English, 81,840 (lOT per cent.) 
German, 45,385 (5'6 per cent.) Irish, 44,047 Russian, 41.734 Swedish, 27,803 
Scotch, 23,175 Danish, and 22,695 Portuguese. Of the total population 
in 1930, 73 '3 per cent, were urban, 1'4 per cent, Negro, and 44 per cent. 
(1,943,290 males and 557,354 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 
census showed 59,586 men and 68,567 women divorced. The number of 
private families in 1930 was 1,610,030 (of 3’34 persons). 

There are about 27 Indian reservations in the State, with a total area 
(1931) of 899 square miles and population of 19,251 Indians. 

The census population of the larger cities on April 1, 1930, was : Los 
Angeles, 1,238,048 ; San Francisco, 634,394 ; Oakland, 284,063 ; San Die^o 
147,995 ; Long Beach, 142,032; Sacramento, 93,750 ; Berkeley, 82,109 - 
Pasadena, 76,086 ; Glendale, 62,736 ; San Jose, 57,651 ; and Fresno, 52,513.” 


Eeligion and Education.— The Roman Catholic Church, w-ith 720,803 
adherents in 1926, is much stronger than any other single church ■ next are 
the Jewish congregations with 122,724 members, Jlethodists (116.974) 
Presbyterians and Baptists. Total membership, all denominations, 1 522 21l! 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 124.810 (2'6 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 45,600 were foreign-born whites; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 1,104,943 (78 '5 percent. ) were attending 
school. Education is compulsory for children from 8-16 years of a^e for eiCTht 
months in the year. In 1932-33, 1,850 kindergartens had 1,756 teachers 
and 74,451 pupils; the 4,001 elementary schools had an enrolment of 
684,353 pupils, with 22,647 teachers ; the 65S public high schools (including 
173 junior high schools) had an enrolment of 587,089 pupils (of whom 
149,979 were in junior high schools and 4,995 taking junior colle^^e courses) 
and 19,247 teachers : 17 junior colleges had 23,520 pupils and 860 teachers! 
The / teachers colleges had 13,256 students and 588 teachers. Total 
expenditures for the above in 193-2-33 were 122,989,076 dollars. 

There are in California three great universities— the Universitv of Cal; 
forma (State), Leland Stanford Junior University, and the Uni^rsity of 
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Southern California. The University of California has colleges for resident 
instruction and research at Berkeley ; at San Francisco ; at Los Angeles ; at 
Mount Hamilton (the Lick Astronomical Department); at Riverside and Davis; 
and at La Jolla (the Scripps Institution of Oceanography). In 1932-33, during 
the regular college year, there were at Berkeley, 1,152 officers of instruction 
and 13,088 students ; at Los Angeles, 328 officers of instruction and 7,168 
students ; at other centres, 822 officers of instruction and research and 1,116 
students : a grand total (with deduction for duplicates) of 2,298 officers and 
21,305 resident students. The total annual income of the University is about 
14,000,000 dollars. Leland Stanford Junior University near Palo Alto was 
chartered in 1885, and opened its doors to students in 1891. It has an 
endowment now amounting to about 30,000,000 dollars in interest-bearing 
funds and total assets of 43,500,000 dollars. The original endowment, 
including large landed estates, was given by Mr. and Mrs. Leland Stanford 
in memory of their son. In 1932-33 it had 666 professors and teachers 
and 3,855 students. The University of Southern California at Los Angeles 
(Meth. Episcopal) had 666 instructors and 13,845 students (1932-33). It 
has an endowment of one million dollars. California (State) Polytechnic 
School is located at San Luis Obispo. 

Charity. — On June 30, 1933, there were in the State : 85 orphanages ; 
32 homes for delinquent, dependant or retarded children; 37 day nurseries ; 
70 county hospitals and poor farms ; 16 preventoria ; 6 State hospitals for 
the insane with 17,693 inmates ; 2 State homes for the feeble minded with 
3,113 inmates; 1 State narcotic hospital with 70 inmates; 3 State 
correctional schools with 1,062 inmates; 57 county jails with 5,500 
inmates; and 2 State prisons with 8,263 men and 144 women inmates. 

Finance and Defence. — For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, the 
receipts and disbursements of all State funds were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1932 . . . 53,329,212 

Receipts, 1932-33 163,830,061 

Total 217,1.59,273 

Disbursements, 19-32-33 . . . 181,266,762 

Cash in hand, June 30, 1933 . . 35,892,511 

The assessed value of taxable property on June 30, 1933, was 7,621,085,812 
dollars, and the gross bonded State debt amounted to 138,585,500 dollars. 

The National Guard, on June 30, 1933, consisted of 463 officers, 7 
warrant officers, and 6,050 enlisted men. 

Ag^Cnltnre and Forestry. — Extending seven hundred miles from 
north to south, and intersected by several ranges of mountains, California 
has almost every variety of climate, from the very wet to the very dry, and 
from the temperate to the semi-tropical. Irrigated land, 1930, 4,746,632 
acres. On April 1, 1930, there were 135,676 farms, comprising 30,442,581 
acres, from 6,549,967 of which crops were harvested in 1929 ; 4,502,755 acres 
were classed as woodland ; the value of all farm lands and buildings was 
3,419,470,764 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 247,100,000 dollars ; 
from live-stock, 140,200,000 dollars. 

The cereal crops in 1932 were: maize, 2,414,000 bushels; wheat, 
12,118,000 bushels; oats, 2,092,000 bushels; barley, 24,471,000 bushels; 
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rice, 6,042,000 bushels. California leads in the following fruit crops (with 
output in 1933): wine grapes, 373,000 tons; table giapes, 270,000 tons; 
raisin grapes, 916,000 tons ; oranges, 32,547,000 boxes ; lemons, 6,800,000 
boxes ; pears, 9,209,000 bushels ; figs, 24,900 tons ; peaches, 22,752,000 
bushels; apricots, 244,000 tons; plums, 57,000 tons; prunes, 180,000 
tons ; oUres, 12,000 tons ; almond, 12,900 tons ; and walnuts, 32,000 tons. 
Grapefruit, 1933, was 1,654,000 boxes ; apples, 1,460,000 barrels ; cherries, 
24,500 tons. It also leads in trackor vegetable crops ; beans, 1933, 

3.520.000 bags. 

The hay crop is the most valuable of all crops grown in the State ; acre- 
age, 1933, 1,720,000; crop, 3,937,000 tons. The State leads in output of 
alMfa, 2,772,000 tons in 1933. Hops amounted to 10,560,000 pounds, and 
cotton 216,000 bales. 

On January 1, 1933, the farm animals were : 176,000 horses, 36,000 mules, 

625.000 milch cows, 1,887,000 all cattle, 3,138,000 sheep, and 706,000 
swine. The wool-clip in 1933 was 22,825,000 lbs. from 3,100,000 sheep. 
The coast and river fisheries are important. 

There are (1933) in the State 18 national forests covering a total net 
area of 19,350,211 acres ; 4 national parks with a total net area of 1,230,080 
acres ; 3 national monuments with a total area of 1,612,106 acres ; 63 State 
parks and monuments with a total area of approximately 281,000 acres ; a 
total ocean beach frontage of 78 miles ; and private timber land with a total 
estimated area of 33,039,000 acres. The annual value of lumber produced in 
the California i>ine district is approximately 30,000,000 dollars. The 1933 
shipments of redwood lumber were valued at 7,500,000 dollars. 


Minin g, Manufactures, etc.— Gold was first discovered in 1848. In 
1932 the gold output was 570,404 ounces valued at 11,791,300 dollars, silver 
output (508,692 fine ounces) valued at 143,451 dollars. Other mineral pro- 
ducts (1932) were copper, 1,417,536 pounds ; lead 2,418,626 pounds, worth 
72,480 dollars ; and quicksilver, 5,172 flasks (of 75 pounds net), valued at 
299,580 dollars. Calitomia is one of three most important petroleum-pro- 

ducingStates of theUniou(Oklahoma and Texas beingthe other two) ; inl932 

the output was 177,745,286 barrels. Natural gas utilised (1932) amounted to 
284,168,872 M. cubic feet, valued at 16,272,061 dollars. Natural oasoline 
or petrol output (1932) was 551,897,000 gallons. Portland cement (1932) 
was 5,657,549 barrels. From California comes the whole of the borate 
materials produced in the United States ; also of chromite, 200 loner tons 
m 1932. The output of borax was 181,915 short tons ; talc, 9.979 short tons 
The State produces a wide variety of mineral products. The value of all the 
minerals produced in 1931, 215,964,420 doUars ; in 1932, 199,196,493 dollars. 

In California in 1931 there were 10,050 manufacturing establishments 
employing 205,126 wage-eamerseaming 265.990,997 dollars, usina materials’ 
containers, fuel and power costing 1,074,819,807 dollars, and erivinir an 
output worth 1,865,942,763 dollars. Petroleum refining, the chieAudustrv 
reached a production in 1931 valued at 219,161,044 dollars ; canning and 
preserving fruit, 141,138,382 dollars; meat packing, 99,236 577 dSlars 
The motion picture industry, in which California ranked firs’t reported a 
cost of production amounting to 119,478,670 dollars. The total ontput 
of electric energy generated in 1932 was 7,901,339,382 kilowat hours 
commercial and 21 municipal electric light and power 


Conmerce and Communications.— The chief commercial ports of 
California are San Francisco and Los Angeles. In the calendar year 1932 
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total exports through San Francisco were valued at 82,201,000 dollars ; 
imports, 58,228,000 dollars. Exports through Los Angeles were valued at 
65,168,000 dollars ; imports, 25,544,000 doUars. 

Total mileage of steam railroads (1932) was 13,718 miles ; electric rail- 
ways, 3,039 miles. During the year 1932 there were 426 automobile stage 
and truck lines operating on the highways of California. During 1930 the 
foregoing carriers transported (1) freight; steam roads, 25,771,145 tons; 
and (2) passengers: steam roads, 30,455,580; electric roads, 446,157,653. 
On June 30, 1933, the State maintained 7,109 miles of highway, of which 
5,736 miles were constructed by the State. 

On June 30, 1933, 24 State savings banks and 116 savings departments 
of State departmental banks had 1,027,492 depositors with 685,909,621 
dollars to their credit; 17 State commercial banks and 115 commercial 
departments of State departmental banks had 294,020 depositors with 
209,985,689 dollars to their credit; 135 licensed National hanks had de- 
posits of 1,736,954,000 dollars and loans and investments of 1,738,496,000 
dollars. 


Books of B.efereiice. 

California Blue Book, Sacramento. 

(Gertrude), Califoroia : an Intimate History. London, 1914. 

, .. s ^ • ton), California : the LAnd of the Sun. London, 1914. 

• n ■ ? of Spanish California. Kew York, 1916. 

• ■' I . . I 3oast Trails. London, 1918. 
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Biehman(l B.), California Under Spain and Mexico. New York, 1911. 

AicUr(F.) a.nd Coojyei-{F. T,), California, aGuide Book for Travellers. New York, 1925. 
Boyae(J.), California. [In ‘ American Commonwealth ’ Series.) Boston, 1SS6. 
Saunders (C. F.), Under the Sky in Oaliforuia. London, 1914. —The Southern Sierras of 
California. London, 1924. 

Wood (Ruth K.), The Tourists’ California. New York, 1914. 


COLOKADO. 

G0V6niIIieilt. — Colorado was first settled in 1858, made a Territory in 
1861 and admitted into the Union on Aug. 1, 1876. The General Assembly 
consists of a Senate of 35 members elected for four years, one-half retiring 
every two years, and of a House of Representatives of 65 members elected for 
two years. Sessions are biennial, tjualitied as electors are all persons male 
and female except criminals and insane) 21 j-eai'S of age who are citizens of 
the United Stales, and have resided in the State for 12 mouths immediately 
preceding the election. The State is divided into 63 counties. The Capital is 
Denver. The State sends to Congress two Senators and 4 Representatives. 

Governor . — Ed C. Johnson, 1933-1935 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Charles M. Armstrong, 1933-1935. 

Area and Population. — Area, 103,948 square miles (290 square 
miles being water). Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1932, totalled 
7,467,597 acres. Indian reservations cover an area of 619 sq. miles, with 
a population of 817 on April 1, 1932. 
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Census population April 1, 1930, 1,035,791, an increase of 96,162 or 
10 '2 per cent, over that of 1920. 

Population in four census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was 
as follows : — 


Tears 

White 

Negro 

1 Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 

Mile 

1870 

39,221 

4j6 

1 -> 

180 

7 

39,864 

0-4 

1910 

780,146* 


3,269 s 

1,482 

2.671 

799,024 

7*7 

1920 

909,763* 

11,318 

' 14,340“ 

1,383 

2,825 

939,629 

9-1 

1930 

961,117 

11,828 

i 57,676 

1,395 

3.775 ‘ 

1,035,791 

10 0 

Hale , 

491,121 

5,739 

' 30,824 

748 

2,320 

530,752 


Female 

469,996 

6,089 

1 26,862 

647 

1,455 

505,039 



^ Included in white. 

* Afljuisted by deducting the e'.timated number oi persons who would have teen 
classified as 3Jexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. * Includes 1 Hawaiian. 

In 1930, the foreign-born white population numbered 85,406 (8'2 per 
cent, of the total State population), of whom 12,979 (15'2 per cent.) were 
Russian, 10,670 (12‘5 per cent.) Italian, 9,988 (11 '7 per cent.) German. 
8,328 Swedish, 6,891 English, 2877 Scottish, 4,084 Irish, and 5,816 
Canadian. Of the total population in 1930, 50 ‘2 per cent, were urban, 
I'l per cent. Negro, and 38’9 per cent. (321,874 men and 80,993 women) 
were gainfully employed. Denver, the capital, had a population in 1930 of 
287,861 ; Pueblo, 50,096 ; Colorado Springs, 33,237 ; Trinidad, 11,732 ; Fort 
Collins, 11,489 ; Boulder, 11,223. Divoieed persons, 1930, numbered 6,938 
men and 7,013 women ; there were 267,324 private families (3'74 persons). 
Marriages in 1932, 6,614 ; divorces, 2,105 ; annulments, 71. 

The State prison system in 1932 had 1,353 male inmates and 16 females. 

Seligion and Education.— Roman Catholics, with 125,757 
members in 1926, outnumber other denominations, with Methodists (46,974) 
and Presbyterians (27,090) tanking next. Total membership, all denomina- 
tions, 352,863. 

In 1930 illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 23,141 or 2 ’8 per 
cent, of that age group ; 231,723 persons between the ages of 5 and 20 were 
attending school ; this vas 73'2 per cent, of that age group. OnJoneSO, 1932, 
the 658 public elementary, the 327 senior high schools, the 139 junior high 
schools, and the 2,061 rural .schools had 9,826 teachers with 257,910 enrolled 
pupils. Public school teachers are trained at the State Teachers’ Colleoe 
(100 teachers and 3,131 students) and at the Western State College at 
Gunnison (29 teachers and 541 students). Public school expenditure, year 
ending June 30, 1932, 24,441,541 dollars. Colorado College, at Colorado 
Springs, has 82 iirofessors and 746 students ; University of Colorado, at 
Boiilder, 333 professors and 6,138 students (including summer school) ; 
Universit}’ of Denver, founded by Territorial Charter in 1864, has 18.5 
professors and teachers and 2,882 students (including summer school) 
There are also an Agricultural College, at Fort Collins, with 133 professors 
and 2,201 students (including summer school) : and a School of Mines with 
46 professors and 622 students. 

Ein&ZlCe And D6f0IlC6. — The revenue and expenditure for the two 
years ending June 30, 1932, were as follows 
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Dollars 

On hand July 1, 1930 ..... 5,740,272 

Receipts, July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1932 . . 49,787,204 

Total Receipts ..... 55,527,476 

Disbursements, July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1932 . 50,663,779 

Balance June 30, 1932 .... 4,863,697 

The State total debt on June 30, 1933, was 5,670,000 dollars. The 
assessment valuation for 1933 amounted to 1,099,567,037 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 140 officers, 1 
warrant officer, and 1,729 men. 

Prodnction and Industry. — ^The number of farms in 1930 was 
59,956, with a total area of 28,876,171 acres, of which 8,448,684 acres were 
crop land and 19,338,377 acres pasture. The value of land and buildings in 
1930 was 629,346,675 dollars; of machinery and implements, 50,241,437 
dollars. By irrigation 3,393,619 acres in 1930 have been brought under 
cultivation. Groas income, 1932, from crops, 21,400,000 dollars; from 
live-stock, 41,600,000 dollars. The chief crops in 1933 were wheat 
(5,912,000 bushels), corn (22,044,000 bushels), alfalfa, 1,152,000 tons, and 
oats (4,131,000 bushels). Colorado leads in production of sugar beets ; 
output in 1933, 2,624,000 tons. Fruit and vegetables are widely cultivated ; 
output in 1933, potatoes, 13,050,000 bushels, and apples, 454,000 barrels. 
On January 1, 1933, the number of farm animals was : 318,000 horses, 

26.000 mules, 269,000 miloh cows, 1,526,000 all cattle, 3,055,000 sheep, 

512.000 swine. The wool-clip in 1933 yielded 12,489,000 pounds of wool 
from 1,523,000 sheep. National forests (1932) cover 9,715,857 acres. 

Colorado has great mining and smelting industries, coal (5,616,525 tons 
in 1932) and the ores of the precious metals being extensively worked. In 1932 
the value of the gold output (270,131 fine ounces) was 5,584,100 dollars and 
the silver output was 1,653,084 fine ounces valued at 406,170 dollars. The 
copper output (1932) was 7,231,000 pounds : lead, 4,115,000 pounds ; zinc, 

251.000 pounds. Total mineral output in 1930 was valued at 46,270,545 ; 
in 1929, 65,331,911 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries, 1931, engaged 1,359 establishments with 
24,788 wage-earners who earned 29,634,588 dollars, consuming materials, 
containers, fuel and power valued at 107,131,256 dollars and with an output 
valued at 183,469,363 dollars. 

In 1932, there were in the State 5,262 miles of main-track steam 
railway, and 227 miles of electric railways. The State maintains 9,255 miles 
of highway, of which 4,650 miles are surfaced. Federal-aid appropriations 
in 1933, 2,290,520 dollars ; in 1934, 6.874,530 dollars. 

The State on June 30, 1933, bad 73 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 151,377,000 dollars, and loans and investments of 139,603,000 
dollars and 76 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 

31.052.000 dollars and loans and investments of 27,972,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments (State Treasurer, &c.). Denver. 

Freenuin (Lewis R.), The Colorado River ; Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. London, 
1923.— Down the Grand Canyon. London, 1923. 

Par$ons (Eugene), Guide-book to Colorado. Boston, 1911. — Making of Colorado. 
Chicago, 190S. 

Smiley (J.), History of Denver. Denver. 

St^tteCW. F.), History of Colorado. Chicago, 191S. 
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COHITECnCUT. 

government. — Connecticut was fiist settled in 1635 and has been an 
organised commonwealth since 1637. In 1639 a written constitution was 
adopted which, it is claimed, was the first in the history of the world formed 
by a social compact. This Constitution was confirmed by a charter from 
Charles II. in 1662, and replaced in 1818 by a State Constitution, framed that 
year by a constitutional convention. Connecticut was one of the original 
thirteen States of the Union. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Eepresen- 
tatives. All citizens (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age, residrat 
in the State for a year and in the town for six months preceding 
the election, have the right of suffrage provided that they can read the 
Constitution in English. The Senate consists of 35 members, the House 
of Eepreseutalives of 258 members. Members of each House are elected for 
the term of two years ; salary, 300 dollars and mUeage. Legislative sessions 
are biennial. The State Capital is Hartford. 

Governor . — Wilbur L. Cross, 1933-35 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John A. Danaher. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Senators and six 
Eepresentatives. For local administration the State is divided into eight 
counties which are subdivided into towns within which are cities and 
boroughs. 

Area and Population, — Area, 4,965 square miles (145 square miles 
being water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,606,908, an increase of 
226,272 or 16 ’4 per cent, over that of 1920. Population in four census years 
(with distribution by sex in 1930) was as follows : — 


Tears 

White 


Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

PerSq. 

Mile 

1870 

527,549 

9,668 

1 

235 

2 

537,454 

111 “5 

1910 

1,098,888* 

15,174 

9* 

152 

533 

1,114,756 

231-3 

1920 

1,358,713* 

21,046 

19* 

159 

694 

1,380,631 

280-4 

1930 

1,576,073 

29,354 

27 

102 

087* 

1,600,903 

333-4 

Male . 

786,018 

14,573 

20 

90 

602 

801,303 


Female 

790,655 

14,781 


72 

85 

805,600 



^ Included in white, if any. 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes 1 Malay, 

In 1930, the foreign-bom white population, representing 23 '8 per cent, of 
the total State population, numbered 382,871, of whom 22,062 were English ; 
10,013 Scottish; 38,418 (lOT per cent.) Irish; 37,808 Canadian; 23,466 
(6T per cent.) German ; 25,769 (6‘7 per cent.) from Russia; 49,267 (12'9 
per cent.) Polish ; 18,453 Swedish ; 87,123 (22'8 per cent.) Italian. Of the 
total population (in 1930) 70’4 per cent, were urban, 1’8 per cent. Negro, and 
42‘1 per cent. (499,201 males and 178,007 females) were gainfully employed. 
In 1930 3,482 men and 4,302 women were reported divorced. The number 
of private families in 1930 was 388,645 (of 4 ’03 persons). 

The chief towns are Hartford (capital), with population (census April 1, 
1930), 164,072; New Haven, 162,655 ; Bridgeport, 146,716; Waterbury, 
99,902; New Britain, 68,128 ; Stamford, 46,346; Meriden, 38,481; Nor- 
walk, 36.019. 
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Religion, Education, and Charity. — Of the 65 religious denomina- 
tions in the States, the most important in order of strength are the Roman 
Catholic (601,329 members in 1932), Protestant Episcopal (56,922), and 
Congregationalist (88,138). Jewish Congregations had 90,165 at the 1926 
census. Total membership, all denominations, in 1926, 956,728. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 59,874 (4 '5 per 
cent, of the age gi'oup) ; 353,540 persons between the ages of 5 and 20 
(72 '4 per cent, of the age group) were attending school. Elementary 
instruction is free for all children between the ages of 4 and 16 years, 
and compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 and 16 years. In 
1932-33, the 1,091 pnhHc elementary schools had 6,670 teachers with 
236,475 enrolled pupils ; the 22 junior high schools had 602 teachers and 
17,476 pupils ; the 88 public high schools, 2,231 teachers and 71,908 pupils. 
The four normal schools had 64 teachers and 932 pupils. There were also 
11 State and Slate-aided trade schools with 159 teachers and 2,371 pupils. 
Total expenditure on education for the year ending June 30, 1933, 
30,564,988 dollars. The Connecticut State College at Storrs had 120 pro- 
fessors and 701 students in 1933-34. Yale University, New Haven, 
founded in 1701, had, in 1933-34, 1,470 professors and 5,815 students. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, founded in 1831, had 96 professors and 
teachers, and 641 students. Trinity College, Hartford, founded in 1824, 
had 47 professors and teachers, and 439 students ; and Connecticut College 
for Women, 68 teachers and 606 students. 

Including private and ecclesiastical institutions, there were in the 
State on June 30, 1933, 113 benevolent establishments (exclusive of alms- 
houses). On that date the mrmber of State paupers was 31,058, and 
the number of inmates in State Hospitals, 8,159. The total expenditure 
(including construction) for correctional, reformatory and social welfare ends 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, was 11,610”,696 dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, were 


Dollars 


Cash balance, July 1, 1932 
Receipts, 1932-33" 


4,910,458 

33,176,909 


Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 


38,087,367 

36,684,461 


Balance, July 1, 1933 .... 1,402,906 

The assessed value of real property on October 1, 1932, was 3,151,283,930 
dollars. On July 1, 1933, the outetanding debt amounted to 13,351,100 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 317 officers, 5 warrant 
officers, and 3,912 enlisted men. The Naval Militia consisted of 34 oflicers 
and 215 enlisted men ; the Air Sei-vice, 21 oflicers, 106 enlisted men (included 
in total of National Guard). 

Production and Industry. — In 1930, the State had 17,195 farms 
with a total area of 1,502,279 acres ; total value of farm lauds and build- 
ings, 227,412,905 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 12,500,000 
dollars ; from live-stock, 25,300,000 dollars. In 19-33 the output of tobacco 
was 15,683,000 pounds. 

The State has some mineral resources ; total production in 1930 was 
valued at 5,485,120 dollars. 
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The census of manufactures of 1931 showed 2,817 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 192,174 wage-earners, who earned 199,395,643 dollars, used 
materials, containers, fuel and power worth 327,380, 636 dollars and produced 
output valued at 797,948,441 dollars. On July 31, 1933, there were 870,916 
active spindles in the State, consuming 58,321 bales of cotton. 

On January 1, 1932, there were 928 miles of steam railroad track, 597 
miles of electric railway- track, and motor-bus lines in operation on 2,243 
miles. The State (1932) maintains 2,389'miles of highway, all surfaced, 

Connecticut on June 30, 1933, had 58 licensed National banks with deposits 
of 202,880,000 dollars and loans and investments of 205,978,000 dollars and 
148 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 866,847,000 
doliars and loans and investments of 891,877,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Tlie Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

The Register and Manual of Connecticut. Annual. Hartford. 

Connecticut Colonial Records. 1636-1776. 15 vols. 

Connecticut State Records, 1776-1781. 3 vola. 

New Haven Colonial Records, 163S-1649: 1653-1G65. 2 vols. 

Clark (G. L.), A History of Connecticut, its Peoples and Institutions. New York and 
Lon'ion, 1914. 

D<pV'jlas, (C. H.), The Soverniueut of the People in the State of Connecticut, revised 
and rewritten by L. S. Mills. New York, 1920. 

Johnston (A.), Connecticut. {In * American Commonwealths' Series,] Boston, Mass. 

Loomis (Dwight) and Calhoun {J. Gilbert), Judicial and Cml History of Connecticut, 
Boston, 1595. 

Mi'f'Jfebrook' (L. F ). Hi>torr of Maritime Connecticut during the American Revolution, 
1775*1733. 2 vols. Salem, Mass , 1925. 

Morgan (Forrest). Connecticut as a Colony and State. 4 vols. Hartford. 1922. 

Morse (J. M ), A Neglected Peiiod of Connecticut History. New Haven, 1933. 

Oa'orr (N. G.), ed. Hi.story of Connecticut in monographic foim. 5 vols. New York, 1925. 

J.), Connecticut in Transition. London, 191S. 

Sanford (lil, B ), A History of Connecticut. Hartford, 1022 

TrumouU ( Beniamin), A Complete History of Connecticut. 2 vols. New London, 1898, 

Trumbull J, Hammond), Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut. 2 vols. 
Boston, 18S0. 


DELAWARE. 


Governmeilt. — Delaware, first settled in 1726, is one of the original 
thirteen States of the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate 
ot 17 members elected for four years and a House of Representatives of 35 
members elected for two Tears. 

With necessary exceptions all citizens, registered as voters, who have 
resided in the State one year, and complied with local residential require- 
ments, have the right to vote. But no person who has attained the a<re 
of -.1 since the year 1900 has the right to vote unless he is able to read 
huglian and to write his name. 

Delaware is represented in Congress by two Senatois and one Representative. 

'7ove'nio-r.—C. Douglass Buck, 1933-37 (7,500 dollars). 

Secr^staru of State . — Charles H. Grantland. 


The State Capital is Dover. Delaware is divided into three counties. 

Area, Population, Education.-Area, 2.370 square miles (405 square 
mues r,emg water). Census poi>ulation on April 1, 1930, 238,380, an 
0‘. 1^,3/ <, or b-9 per cent., over that of 1920 : in four census years 
(with distribution by sex in 1930) it was as follows ^ 
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1 

Tears j 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

; Total 

Per Sq- 
Miie 

1870 

Ht2.221 

22,794 

1 



j 125.015 1 

63 6 

1910 

171,100* 

31,181 

; 2® 

5 

i 

1 202,322 

! 103-0 

1920 

192,585* 

30,335 

1 so^ 

2 

1 SI 

i 223.003 

llS-5 

1930 

205,694 

32,602 

! 

5 

DO 

1 238,280 

! 121-3 

Male . 

104,200 

16,983 

24 

3 

47 

i 121.257 ' 


Female 

101,494 

15,619 


o 

8 

1 117,123 



1 Included in white, if any. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons vho would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. 

The foreign-bom whites, 1930 (7T per cent, of the total State population), 
numbered 16,885, of whom 3,769 (22'3 per cent.) were Italian, 2,954 (17 '5 per 
cent.) Polish, 2,264 {13‘4 per cent.) Irish, 1,459 (8'6 percent.) German, 1,450 
(8 '6 per cent.) Eussian, and 1,302 (7 '7 per cent.) English. Of the total 
population in 1930, 51‘7 per cent, were urban, 13'7 per cent. Negro, and 41 ’2 
per cent. (77,221 males and 20,883 females) were gainfully employed. Total 
number of private families in 1930 was 59,092 '.of 3'S7 persons). In 1930, 
661 men and 731 women were reported divorced. 

The State’s prison system in 1932 had 496 men and 31 women. 

The largest city in the State is Wilmington, with a census population 
of 106,597 in 1930. Other towns (1930), Dover, 4,800; Milford, 3,719 ; 
Newark, 3,899. 

The most numerous denominations of the State are : Roman Catholic 
with 36,696 adherents (1928), Methodists (29,351), .'•nd Episcopalian with 
7,402. Total membership, all denominations, 110,142. 

The State has free public schools and compulsory school attendance, 
with separate schools for white and coloured ch.ildren. lu 1930, illiterates 
10 years of age or older numbered 7,805 (4 per cent, of the age group) ; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 48,639 (69 '2 per cent.) were attending 
school. In 1932-33, the 250 elementary schools had 889 teachers and 
28,900 enrolled pupils ; 27 high schools, 597 teachers and 15,774 pupils. 
Total expenditure for elementary and high schools, 6,362, 672 dollars. The 
State has two normal schools (one for coloured students), and at Newark, 
Delaware University, founded in 1834, having, in 1932, 89 professors 
and 772 students. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ending June 30, 1933, the 
receipts and dhshursements of the State were 


Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1932 . . . 12.298,433 

Receipts 1931-32 .... 11,986,227 


Total 24,281,660 

Expenditure, 1931-32 . . . 15,299,198 


Cash in hand, July 1, 1933 . . 8,985,462 


On June 30, 1932, the outstanding debt amounted to 3,180,000 dollars. 
Assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1930 was 285,117,813 
dollars. 
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The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 57 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 749 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Delaware is mainly an agricultural State, 
85 per cent, of the land being in farms, which in 1930 numbered 9,707, 
and had a total area of 900,815 acres, 604,000 acres being crop land ; 
value of farm lands and buildings, 66,941,747 dollars. Gross income, 1932, 
from crops, 5,000,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 6,700,000 dollars. The chief 
crops are maize and wheat, but frait and vegetable-growing and poultry- 
raising are important. 

The mineral resources of Delaware are not extensive, consisting chiefly 
of cla)’ products, stone, sand and gravel. 

The number of manufacturing industries in the State in 1931 was 383 
with 17,202 wage-eainers, earning 18,830,321 dollars ; the cost of materials, 
containers, fuel and power used was 46,198,930 dollars, and the output was 
valued at 91,142,574 dollars. Industries include tanning, and the manu- 
facture of chemicals, men’s clothing, pulp goods and moulded composition 
products. 

In 1929 the State had 325 miles of steam railway and 83 miles of electric 
railways. The State maintains 964 miles of highways, all surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Delaware had 15 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 14,508,000 dollars and loans and investments of 18,097,000 dollars, and 
47 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 129,923,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 153,774,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Constitutinn of Delaware adopted in Convention June 4, 1897. Republished, Dover, 
1918, 1924. 1931. 

Reports of the varions Executive Departments. 

Conrad (Henry 0.). History of Dela-wrare. Wilmington, 1908. 

Po -.-tU (W. A.), History of Delaware. Boston, 1928. 

8char/ (J.), History of Delaware. 2 voU. Philadelphia, 1888. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Government.— The District of Columbia, first settled in 1790, is the 
seat of Government of the United States, and consists of an area of approxi- 
mately sixty-nine and one-quarter square miles, which was ceded by the 
State of Maryland to the United States as a site for the National Capital. 
It was established under Acts of Congress in 1790 and 1791, which were 
passed_ to give effect to a clause in the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the seat of the Government. Congress first met in it in 1800 
and Federal authority over it became vested in 1801. 

The pre^nt form of local government, which dates from July 1, 1878, 
is a municipal corporation administered by a hoard of three Commis- 
sioners. Two of these are appointed from civil life by the President of the 
United States, and confirmed bv the Senate, for a term of three years each 
The other Commissioner is detailed bv the President from the Engineer Corps 
of the Army . Congress alone has authority to enact legislation and^ppropriate 
money for the municipal expenses. 

Secretary to the Board of Commissioners . — Daniel E. Garges. 

Area and Population.— The area of the District of Columbia is 
69-245 square miles, approximately 62 of which are land. 
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The population at the date of recent Federal Censuses (with distribution 
by seS in 1930) has been as follows : — 


Years , 

White 

Negro 

MexicMii 

Indian 

As'atic 

xaai 

Per sq. 
MUe 

1870 ; 

88,278 

43,404 

; 1 

15 

3 

131,700 

; 2,270*7 

1010 

220,113* 

94,440 

' 15* 

dS 

427 

3'^I,0o9 

! 6,517 8 

1920 

326,825* 

109.966 

3 ' a 

37 

70S 

437,571 

, 7.292-9 

1930 

353,914 

132.068 

! 67 

40 

780 

4S0 S09 

7,852-7 

Male . 

lfc8.9S2 

62.2:5 

41 

17 

OIS 

2 :1,68-5 

_ 

Female 

184,932 

09,843 

2o 

2o 

162 

234,980 

— 


' Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the eslim.'ited number of persons who would have been 
classihed as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. 

In 1930, 27 T per cent, of the total population was Negro or of Negro 
descent ; 50 T per cent, of the population (155,023 men and 88,825 women) 
were gainfully employed. Of the foreign-born white population, representing 
6’1 per cent, of the total population, 9'5 per cent, were English, 11'7 per 
cent. Irish, 11*4 per cent. German, 16'4 per cent. RuBsian, 14’5 per cent. 
Italian, and 5 '6 per cent. Canadian. 

In 1930 census, 1,808 men and 2,992 women were reported divorced ; the 
number of private families was 125,554 (of 3’7 persons). 

In 1932 the District's reformatory held 854 men, and the workhouse, 
669 men and 57 women. 

A portion of the District of Columbia embracing 6,654 acres is known in 
law as the City of Washington, ‘The Federal Capital.’ But that name is a 
geographical distinction only, as the territory it includes is not a municipal 
government separate from the rest of the District of Columbia, but is subject 
to the same national and municipal control in every respect. 

jKeligfion and. Education. — The most numerous religious bodies are : 
Roman Catholic with 67,348 adherents (1926), Negro Baptists (41,262), 
Protestant-Episcopal (28,347), Methodist, Presbyterian, and Lutheran. Total 
membership, all denominations, 238,871. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 6,611 (4,591 
Negroes), which was 1’6 per cent, of the total in that age group; 74 per 
cent. (83,701) of the persons between the ages of 5 and 20 were attending 
school. The 225 public school buildings of the District in 1932-33 housed 
3,000 teachers and principals, and 60.629 white pupils and 31,726 
coloured pupils. In addition, night schools accommodated 9,839 white and 
4,187 coloured students. There were, included in the above, junior high 
schools with 559 teachers and 15,702 pupils : senior high schools with .556 
teachers and 15,907 students ; 2 teacher;.’ colleges with 53 te.achers and 994 
pupils. There are also about 12,000 students in private elementary and 
secondary schools. Total expenditure on public education (1932-33), 
11,263,964 dollars. 

Superior education is given in Georgetown University, an institution under 
the management of the Jesuit Order, founded in 1795 ; it has 394 professors 
and 2,476 students; the George Washington University, non-sectarian, 
founded in 1821, has 374 professors and instructors, and 5,591 students ; 
the Howard University, principally engaged in the higher education of 
coloured students, was founded in 1867, and has 207 professors and 1,893 
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students ; the Catholic University of America, a post-graduate institution, 
was founded in 1884, and has 145 professors and 1,368 students’; the 
American University has 40 professors and 600 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The revenues of the District are derived from 
a general real and personal property tax, taxes on corporations and companies, 
licences for conducting various businesses, and from appropriations out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

In 1932-33 the finance of the District of Columbia was as follows: — 


Balance, July 1, 1932 
Receipts to July 1, 1933 


Dollars 

9,324,127 
36,132,290 > 


Total 

Disbursements in 1902-33. 


45,456,417 

37,346,284 


Balance on July 1, 1933 


8,110,133 


' The receipts include 7.775,000 doll.ais appropriated by the Government of the Dnited 
Slates as Its contribution to the support ot the municipal expenses of its Capital. 


The District of Columbia has no bonded debt not covered by its ac- 
cumulated sinking fund. 

In 1933 the assessed valuation of the real property within the municipality 
amounted to 1,229,359,566 dollars; of tangible personal property such 
as furniture, horses, wagons, siiips, banks and public utility corporations, 
71,852,937 dollars, and intangible personal property such as stocks, bonds, 
gross eainings of corporations, and tax on private bankers — 364,640 498 
dollars; total 1,665,853,001 dollars. ’ 

The National Guaid on June 30, 1933, consisted of 69 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 924 enlisted men. 


Productions and Industry — The District has few industries, with 
products mainly for local consumption. The census of manufactures in 
1931 showed 492 establishments with 8, 663 wage-earners, earnincr 14 062 328 
dollars ; the materials, containers, fuel and power used cost 29'525"476 
dollars, and the output was valued at 79,458,089 dollars. There were (1930 
census) 104 farms, with lauds and buildings valued at 7,143,712 dollars. 

^ 'Within the District are 185 miles of electric street railway track and 36 
miles of steam railway. 

Ou June 30, 1933, the District ha.l 8 licensed national banks operatinrr 
® on with capital of 6.950,000 dollars and total resourcel 
ol 142,OJ?,i.'00 dollars and 12 licensed trust companies and other banks with 
a capita; of 10,4CO,000 dollars and total resources of 115,655,000 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 


Rei'Orts of the 
Brijafi {W. B ), 
— 11 . 

T.niu’l (\V:u,}, 


Couimu-Moners of the D.stnct of Columbia. Washington. 

XeW Tork l^r '■’ ''““-I®'*- York. 1914. 

Standaid H.-t.-ry of 'the C.ty of Washington. Washington. 1614 . 


FLORIDA. 

Gover^ent.-On March 27, 1513, Florida was discovered by Juan 

s^udV viSt ^ ° fS" 
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Tlie first settlement dates from 1559. It was claimed by Spain until 1763, 
tben ceded to England ; back to Spain in 1781, and to the United States in 
1819. Florida became a Territory in 1822 and was admitted into the 
Uidon on March 3, 1845. The present constitution dates from 1885. The 
State Legislature consists of a Senate of 38 members, and House of Repre- 
sentatives with 95 members. Sessions are held biennially, and are limited 
to 60 days. Senators are elected for four years, Representatives for two, the 
Senate being renewed by one-half every two years. Two Senators and five 
Representatives are elected to Congress. 

Governor . — David Sholtz, 1933-37 (9,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — R. A. Gray. 

The State Capital is Tallahassee (population 10,700 in 1930). The State is 
divided into 67 counties. 

Area and Population. — Area, 58,666 square miles, including 3,805 
square miles of water. Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1932, 
totalled 32,303 acres. The Indian reservations had an area in 1931 of 42 
square miles, and a population of 575. 

Census population April 1, 1930, 1,468,211, an increase of 499,741 or 
51 ‘6 per cent, over that of 1920. Population in census years (with 
distribution by sex in 1939) was as follows : — 


Tears 

White 1 

^egro 

1 Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total ^ 

Per sq. 
Mile 

1870 

90,057 i 

91,689 

1 

1 . 

2 


187,748 

3*4 

1910 

443,667* 1 

308,669 

1 67* , 

74 

242 ; 

752,619 

13’7 

1920 

638,034* ■ 

: 329,487 

I 119» 

518 

312 

9'>S,4:0 

' 17 7 

1930 ^ 

1.035,205 1 

431,828 

1 1S5 

587 

406 * ' 

1.468,211 

1 26*8 

Male . 

521,816 

215,148 

! 97 

•■>Qn 

315 ' 

737,676 


Female 

513,389 

216,680 

i 88 

28S 

91 ■ 

730,536 

— 


‘ Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of peisons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930, 

* Estimated. ‘ Includes 1 Hawaiian. 

Of the total, the foreign-bom white (1930) numbered 59,057, of whom 
6,287 (10'6 per cent.) were from Cuba, 2,131 from other West Indies, 7,084 
(12 per cent.) from England, 1,843 from Ireland, 1,797 from Scotland, 5,464 
from Germany, 5,262 from Italy, 8,156 (13'8 per cent.) from Canada, and 
4,125 from Spain. Of the total population in 1930, 51 '7 per cent, were urban, 
29'4 per cent. Negro, and 40’8 per cent. (448,955 men and 149,984 women) 
were gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 6,442 men and 3,378 women were 
reported divorced; the number of private families was 376,499 (of 3‘81 
persons). 

The State prison system in 1932 h.id 2,669 men and 117 women. 

The largest cities in the State are ; Jacksonville with a census population 
of 129,549 in 1930; Miami, 110,637 ; Tampa, 101,161; St. Petersburg, 
40,425 ; Pensacola, 31,579 ; Orlando, 27,330 ; West P.tlm Beach, 26,610. 

and Education. — Of the 528, OSO church members of the 
state (1926), Southern Baptists led with 103,135 adherents, followed by 
Negro Baptists (98,194) and Southern Methodists (74,242). 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 83,242 (7T per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 65,167 were Negroes ; of persons between 
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the ages of 5 and 20 years, 66-2 per cent. (304,430) were attending school 
AtteiTdanee at school is compulsory. All public schools are required to have 
readings from the Bible without sectarian comment once every school day. 
Separate schools are provided for white and coloured children. 

In 1933, the 2,075 pubUe elementary schools had 7,942 teachers 
and 285,361 enrolled pupils. In 508 pubUc high schools there were 
3,453 teachers and 89.554 pupils. Total expenditure on public schools, 
13,616,893 dollars; on higher education, 1,041,720 dollars. The State 
provides higher educaticn in a University of the State of Florida at Gainesnlle 
(founded 1884) with (1932) 187 professors and 2,556 students, and a State 
College for Women (founded at Tallahassee in 1905), with 122 teachers and 
1,707” students. There are three small private colleges. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year 1932-33, the receipts and dis- 
bursements amounted to the following sums : — ■ 


Dollars 

Balance July 1, 1932 ..... 4,045,046 

Receipts 1932-38 29,401,223 

Total 33,446,269 

Disbursements 1932-33 30,908,131 

Balance July 1, 1933 ..... 2,538,138 


The State has no public debt. The assessed value of all property in 
1928 was 656,546,993 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 167 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,311 enlisted men, 

Prodnction and Industry. — Florida is largely a peninsula stretching 
from north to south, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Agriculture is pursued generally in all parte of the State. In 1930 there 
were 58,966 farms with a total acreage of 5,026,617, of which 

1.969.000 acres were crop land. Total value of all farm property in 1930, 
423,346,262 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 69,900,000 dollars ; 
from hve-stoek, 16,500,000 dollars. Florida leads in production ofgi-ape fruit 
(9,800,000 boxes in 1933). Other crops are oranges (15,100,000 boxes in 
1933), truck products, tobacco (4,822,000 pounds), rice, maize, oats and peas. 
In 1933 the cotton area was 96,000 acres, and the yield 27,000 bales. On 
January 1, 1933, the State had 18,000 horses, 42,000 mules, 44,000 sheep, 

513.000 pigs, 111,000 milch cows, and 480,000 all cattle The total national 
forest area in June, 1932, was 595,000 acres. 

Chief mineral products are phosphate rock (1,469,976 long tons in 1932, 
ranking next to Tunisia as the world’s largest source) ; stone, fuller’s earth, 
lime, and kaolin. Mineral output, 1930, was valued at 15,484,206 dollars. 

Florida, with its long coast line, Ixas extensive fisheries. The chief 
fishery products are oysters, shad, red snappers, mullet, turtles, and sponges, 
of which Florida has almost a monopoly. 

Manufacturing industries in 1931 had 1,677 establishments with 50,123 
wage-earners, earning 34.439,307 dollars, using materials, containers, fuel 
and power valued at 6i, 311. 256 dollars; output was valued at 157,073,857 
dollars. The tobacco industries are important. 

The State has facilities for transportation both by land and water. In 
1931 there were 5,628 miles of steam and 226 miles of electric railway. The 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, and the Florida East Coast 
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arefthe leading railroads. State-maintained highways total 8,338 miles, of 
which 5,058 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Florida had 45 licensed national banks with deposits of 
129,804,000 dollars and loans and investments of 127,094,000 dollars, and 
98 licensed Stare banks and trust companies with deposits of 36,233,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 34,103,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

IMvis (W. W.), The Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida. Sew York and London, 
1913. 

Ha}'pfir(R. M.), Geography of Central Florida. Tallahassee, 1991. 

Hoberts (K. L.), Florida. London, 1&2C. 

Simpson (0, T.), In Lower Florida Wilds. New York, 1920. 

Stockbri^if^e (F. P.), and Perry (J. H.), Florida in the Making. Tallahassee, 1929. 


GEOEOIA. 

Government. — The colony of Georgia (so named from George II.) was 
founded in 1733. Georgia entered the Union as one of the original thirteen 
States. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 51 members and a House of 
Representatives of 205 members. Both Senators and Representatives are 
elected for two years. Legislative sessions are biennial with a preliminary 
10-day session in January, followed by a 60-day session at a date fixed by the 
Assembly. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 10 
Representatives, 

Governor . — Eugene Talmadge, 1933-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — John B. IVilson. 

Georgia is divided into 159 counties. The State Capital is Atlanta. 


Area and Population. — Area, 59,265 square miles, of which 540 square 
miles are water. Census population April 1, 1930, 2,908,500, an increase of 
12,674 or 0'4 per cent, over that of 1920. 


Years 

White 

^'eg^o 

Mex cao 

ludiau 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per sq. 
Mile 

1S70 

635,926 

545,142 

_i 

40 

1 

1.384,109 

20-2 

3910 

1,431,786* 

1.176,«87 

16 • 

96 

237 

2 t;u9,121 

44*4 

1920 

1.689,070* 

1,206,366 

44 » 

125 

22S 

sQ.'i .‘R-rT 

49-3 

19»0 

1,836.974 

1,071,125 

47 

43 

S17* 

2, '^05,606 ' 

49*5 

Male . 

920,781 

513.461 

38 

26 

231 

1,434,527 ' 

_ 

Female 

916,193 

567,674 

9 

17 


1.473,979 ' 

— 


^ Included with white. 

■ Adjusted by dedactme the est'mated number of persons who w-ould have been 
ci.i.ssified as Mexican in 1030. 

• Estimated. • Includes 1 Hawaiian. 

01 the total population (1930) 13,917 (O’o per cent, of the total) were 
foreign-bom white, of whom 2,200 (15'8 per cent.) were from Russia, 1,682 
(12'1 per cent.) from Germany, 693 from Ireland, 1,328 from England, and 
1,197 (8'6 per cent.) from Greece. Of the total population in 1930, 30‘8 
per cent, were urban, 36'8 per cent. Negro, and 40 per cent. (850,219 males 
-and 311,939 females) were gainfully employed. 

s 2 
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The largest cities in the State are Atlanta (capital) with census popu- 
lation (1930) of 270,366; Savannah, 85,024; Augusta, 60,342; Macon, 
63,829 ; Columbus, 43,131. 

In 1930 census, 6,341 men and 12,271 women were reported divorced; 
the number of private families was 652,793 (of 4'38 persons). 

The State’s prison system in 1932 held 4,024 men and 173 women. 

Religion and Education. — Baptists predominate, having more 
than half of the religious membership of the State. Southern Baptists 
had 400,560 adherents in 1926, and Negro Baptists 381,312. Methodists 
had 249,722. Total membership, all denominations, 1,350,184. 

Illiterates 10 years of age or over in 1930 numbered 210,736 (163,237 
Negroes), which was 9 ‘4 per cent, of the total in that age group ; of pereons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 660.964 (60 '4 per cent. ) were attending school. 
Since 1916 education has been compulsory. There are separate schools 
for whites and negroes. In 1932 the 6,464 public elementary schools had 
642,482 enrolled pupils and 15,486 teachers, the 1,555 public high schools, 
100,274 pupils and 3,778 teachers and (1930i 8 prablic normal schools, 226 
teachers and 3,323 pujiils. Total expenditure for education (1932), 
18,235,248 dollars, exclusive of expenditure for normal .schools. 

For higher education the more imnortant State institutions are : the 
University of Georgia, Athens (founded in 1785), with 1,882 students, the 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, with 2,274 students, and the Emorv 
University, Atlanta, with 2,037 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The amounts received and disbursed in the 
year 1931 are stated as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, January 1, 1931 .... 1,144,451 

Receipts in 1931 37,360,413 

Total, 1931 38,504,864 

Disbursements, 1931 36,397,416 

Balance, January 1, 1932 .... 2,107,448 

^ On January 1, 1932, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 4,580,202 
aollars. According to the Council of the Corpioration of Foreign Bond- 
holders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 13,500,000 dollars, 
exclusive of interest. The bulk of these bonds waa issued chietlv for railway 
construction during the military reconstruction period in Georgia after the 
Civil War and by legislative Act have been declared null and void. The 
assessed valuation of real, personal and public utility property in 1929 
amounted to 1,293.332,397 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 254 ofBcers. 3 warrant 
officers and 3,444 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— In 1930 there were 265,598 farms in 
the State, having an area of 22.078,630 acres, ot which 10,447,000 acres 
were crop land; value of farm lands and buihhng-., 577,338,409 dollars: 
33 per cent, of the farms are operated by Negroes, and 87 per cent, of 
A egro farms are rented. The Negro farmers raise little but cotton, in the pro- 
duction of which Georgia ranks second among the States, while it is the largest 
producer of sea-island cotton. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 57 800 000 
c'c-.o 38,900,000 dollars. For 1933 the cotton yield was 

I,u0,0o0 bales from 3,021,000 acres. In the northern part of the State 
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sorn is important; output in 1933 was 39,270,000 bushels. Rice is an 
important product of coast counties. Production of sweet potatoes, 1933, 
7,600,000 bushels; sugar cane syrup, 4,125,000 gallons (approaching 
Louisiana as chief producer). Tobacco output in 1933 was 58,124,000 
pounds. National forests in 1932 covered 296,309 acres. On January 1, 
1933, the farm animals were 33,000 horses, 326,000 mules, 443,000 mil ch 
cows, 852,000 all cattle, 36,000 sheep, 1,376,000 swine. 

The State has varied but moderate mineral resources ; manganese ore (9, 900 
long tons in 1932), bauxite, clay (234,334 tons), fuller’s earth and stone are the 
most important. Clay-working industries are also important. Mineral pro- 
ducts, 1930, had a value of 12,830,845 dollars. 

In 1931, Georgia had 2,851 manufacturing establishments employing 
119,531 wage-earners, earning 74,918,133 dollars, using materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and power costing 257,444,681 dollars, and giving an output 
worth 440,425,485 dollars. Chief industry, cotton goods, reached production 
in 1931 valued at 106,940,039 dollars. On July 31, 1933, there were 
3,139,348 active spindles in the State, consuming 1,104,795 bales of cotton. 

On June 30, 1933, Georgia had 47 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 154,167,000 dollars and loans and investments of 160,289,000 dollars and 
245 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 66,606,000 
dollars, and loans and investments of 74,309,000 dollars. 

The principal port is Savannah ; there are (1932) 6,672 miles of steam 
railways beside 425 miles of electric railway. The State system of roads 
(1932) includes 8,264 miles. 


Books of Reference. 


■The Reports of the various Executive Departraents. 

AinKnoii (Mrs. M. S.) and others, Georgia. Richmond, 1933. 
Coi'lUr^T.. M.), History of Georgia Chapel Hill, N.C., 1932. 

Sam^, (Joel Chandler), Georgia. New Toik, 1S96. 

Hvtrcll (Clark), History of Georgia. 4 vols. Chicago, 1926. 

Knight (L. L.), Georgia’s Landmarks, Memorials and Legends. 2 
1913. 


Phillips (U. 
1907. 


B.), Georgia. 


In ‘American Commonwealths' Series. 


vols. Atlanta, 
Boston, Mass., 


Tkni nton, Constitution of the State of Georgia. Atlanta. 1932. 

Thornton (E. M.), Finding Li.^t of Books and Pamphlets Relating to Georgia. Atlanta, 
192S. 


IDAHO. 

Govemilieilt. — Idaho, first settled in 1842, was organised as a Territory 
in 1863 and admitted into the Union as a State on July 3, 1890. The 
Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 63 members, all the legislators being elected for two years. Sessions 
are held biennially. The electorate of the State consists of citizens, both 
male and female, over the age of 21 years, who have resided in the State 
over six months. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 
two Representatives. 

Governor. — C. Ben Ross, 1933-35 (5,000 dollars). 

Seeretary of State . — Franklin Girard. 

The State is divided into 44 counties. The capital is Boise (census 
population, 21,544 in 1930). Pocatello has a population of 16,471. 

Area, PopulatioE, Religion, Education.— Area, 83,888 square 
miles, of which 534 square miles are water. Public lands unappropriated on 
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Jvme 30, 1932, totalled 10,865,472 acres, of which 1,591,160 acres were 
unsurvej’ed. Area of Indian reservations in 1931, 90 square miles, with 
a population of 3,915. Census population April 1, 1930, 445,032, an 
increase of 13,166 or 3 per cent, over that of 1920. In 4 census years 
the total popirlation ^with distribution by sex in 1930) was : — 


Years 

■White 

Negro 

Mexican i 

Indian 

; Asiatic , 

Total 

Per bq. 
Mile 

1870 

10,013 

b') 

1 

47 

4,274 

14.999 

0*2 

1910 

319 074 - 

•.:i 

147 * 

8.488 

[ 2,234 . 

325,594 

3 9 

1920 

4*24, -oiO* 

9 ’0 

hl2S3 , 

3,OOS 

■ -2.180 

43l,S6t> 

5*2 

1930 

437,502 

cO? 

1 278 ' 

3, OSS 

! 1,S86‘ 

445,032 

5-3 

Male . 

232,954 

c.'*5 

1'07 

1,833 

1 1,258 

237,347 

— 

Female 

204, OOi 

973 

371 

1 805 

1 oeS 

207,685 



^ Included in white. 

* Adjusted b\ deducting the uatiinated iiuiuber of persona who would lave been 
classified as llexisan ;n 103'.'. 

• Estimated. * Includes 5 Hawaiians. 

Of the total 1930 population, 30,454 (6 '8 percent, of the total) were foreign- 
born white, 3,252 being English, 3,427 German, 4,502 Canadian, 4,200 
Swedish, 2,148 Norwegian, and 900 Irish ; 29'1 per cent, were urban, 0'2 
percent. Negro, and 36‘5 per cent. il39,946 men and 22,286 women) were 
gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 3,020 men and 1,995 women were 
reported divorced; the number of private families was 108,044 (of 4’01 
persons). 

The State penitentiary in 1932 had 305 men and 2 women. 

The leading religious denomination is the Momon Church, with 85,495 
adherents in 1926 ; Roman Catholics had 23,143, and Methodists, 12,788. 
Total, all denominatiors, 162,679. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 3,743 or I'l per cent, 
of the total in that age group ; of the persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 
114,382 (75 per cent.) were attending school. In 1931-32 the 1,451 public 
elementary schools had 3,060 teachers, and 90,605 enrolled pupils, the 180 
high schools, 971 teachers and 23,518 pupils, and the two public normal 
schools, 883 pupils and 61 teachers. Total expenditm-e on education 
(1931-32) was 10,097,168 dollars. The State University of Idaho, founded 
at Moscow in 1892, has 167 professors and 1,948 students. 

Pinance and Defence. — Eor the fiscal year ending January 9, 1934, 
the receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, Janu.ary 9, 1933 .... 2,064,725 

Receipts, including outstanding warrants, 1933-34 . 13,990,402 

Total 16,055,127 

Disbursements, 1933-34 13,828,887 

Balance, January 9, 1934 .... 2,226,240 

On December 31, 1933, the State bonded debt amounted to 6,107,610 
dollars, and the assessed value of teal and personal property for 1932 to 
406,255,607 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 113 officers, 2 warrant 
officeis and 1,188 enlisted men. 
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Production and Industry. — A great part of the State is Eatiirally 
arid, but eitensive irrigation works have beeu carried out irrigating 
2,181,250 acres (1932), and other projects are under construction. In 
1930 the number of farms was 11,674, with a total area of 9,346,908 acres, 
of which 4,073,000 acres were crop land. Total value of farm lands and 
buildings in 1930, 417,249,572 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 
22,000,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 24,800,000 dollars. The most important 
crop is wheat, of which, in 1933, the yield amounted to 19,365,000 bushels, 
of which spring wheat was 11,340,000 bushels. Other crops in 1933 were 
alfalfa, 1,960,000 tons ; oats, 4,544,000 bushels; barley, 4,147,000 bushels ; 
besides plums, 4, 320 tons, sugar beers, 862,000 tons, and potatoes, 19,504,000 
bushels. There is an active live-stock industry, the number of horses on 
January 1, 1933, being l.SO.OOO; mules. 7,000; sheep, 2,115,000; mUch 
cows, 253,000 ; all cattle, 636,000 ; swine, 305,000. The wool clip (1933) 
was 16,125,000 pounds from 1,875,000 sheep. The State contains (1932) 
15,864,809 acres of national forest. 

The State has rich mineral deposits. Output of gold in 1932, 46,885 ozs., 
valued at 969,207 dollars (in 1931, 18,361 ozs., valued at 379,563 dollars) ; 
silver, 6,716,968 ozs., valued at 1,894,185 dollars (in 1931, 7,220.923 ozs., 
valued at 2,094,068 dollars); lead, 71,000 short tons: copper, 1,143,381 
pounds ; zinc 10,200 short tons ; and phosphate rock, 23,172 long tons. 
Total mineral output in 1930 reached value of 22,903,659 dollars. 

In 1931 there were 439 industrial establishments, employing 9,393 
wage-earners, who earned 11.275,550 dollars; cost of materials, containers, 
fuel aud power was 32,836,290 dollars and value of output, 55,788,366 
dollars. The chief of these industries is the j.roduction of lumber and 
other timber products, with output valued at 13,903,272 dollars in 1931. 

The State has (1932) 2,951 miles of steam railway, besides 121 miles 
of electric railway track. Since 1915 the Celilo Canal, on the Oregon side 
of the Columbia Kiver, has connected Idaho with the Pacific ocean. Vessels 
can pass from the Pacific to Lewiston, a distance of 480 miles. The State 
maintains 4,812 miles of roads of which 3,245 miles have been surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Idaho had 24 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 14,802,000 dollars and loans and investments of 12,709,000 dollars; 62 
licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 26,615,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 23,522,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the Secretary, Auditor, Treasurer, and other officers of the State. 

French, History of Idaho. New York, 1910. 

Hatley, History of Idaho. Boise, 1910. 

UcConnel, Eaily History of Idaho. Caldwell, 1913. 


ILLINOIS. 

Government. — Illinois was first discovered by Joliet and 5Iarqnette, 
two French explorers, in 1673, and settled iu 1720. In 1763, the country 
was ceded by the French to the British. In 1783, Great Britain recognised 
the title of the United States to Illinoi.s, which was organised as a 
territory iu 1809 and admitted into the Union on December 3, 1818. 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 51 members elected for four years 
(about half of whom retire every two years), and a House of Representa- 
tives of 153 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. Qualified 
electors are all citizens 21 years of age, subject to the usual residential 
qualification. 
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The State is divided into districts, in each of which one Senator and 
three Representatives are chosen; for the election of the latter each elector 
has three votes, of which he may cast one for each of three candidates, or one 
and a half for each of two, or all three for one candidate. The State has 
102 counties ; Springfield is the capital. Illinois is represented in Congress 
by two Senators and twenty-seven Representatives. 

Governor . — Henry Horner, 1933-37 (12,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Edward J. Hughes. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,665 square miles, of which 622 
squai-e mdes are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 7,630,654, an 
increase of 1,145,374, or 17‘7 per cent, over 1920. 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican ■ 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

2,611,096 

2S,762 

1 j 

32 

1 1 

2,539,891 

45*4 

1910 

5,526,241 2 

109,049 

721* 

ISS 

2,392 j 

5,638,591 

100-6 

1920 

6,294,999 * 

132,274 

4,334* ■ 

194 

3,479* ! 

6,485.280 

116-7 

1930 

7,266,361 

328,972 

28,906 

469 

5,946* ' 

7,630,654 

136 : 

Male . 

3,685,234 

164,425 

18,216 ' 

250 

5,282 i 

3,873,457 

— 

Female 

3,581,077 

164,547 

10,690 i 

219 

664 i 

3,757,197 

— 


r Included in white. 

’ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
ola.-.sitied as ifexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. * Includes a small number of Hawaiians. 


Of the total population in 1930, 1,218,158 (16 per cent, of the total) 
were foreign-born white, of whom 190,605 (15-6 per cent. ) were from Germany, 
173,007 (14-2 per cent.) from Poland, 111,016 (9-1 per cent.) from Sweden, 
110,449 (9'1 per cent.) from Italy, 87,026 (7’1 per cent.) from Russia, 76,420 
from Czechoslovakia, 67,262 from Ireland, 50,685 from England, 43,589 from 
Canada, 33,336 from Austria, 30,256 from Norway and 24,839 from Scotland. 
The urban population in 1980 was 73-9 percent, of the whole, and the Negro 
population 4 -3 per cent. ; 41-7 per cent. (2,469,216 males and7l5. 468 females) 
were gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 35,562 men and 40,180 
women divorced; the number of private families was 1,929,396 (of 3'84 
persons). 


The large.st city in the State, and after New York, the largest in the 
United States, is Chicago. Ou April 1, 1930, it had a population of 
3,376,438. Other cities with populations in 1930 are ; Peoria, 104,969 ; Rock- 
ford, 85,864 ; East St. Louis, 74,347 ; Springfield (State Capital), 71,864 • 
Cicero, 66.602 ; Oak Park Village, 6-3,982; Evanston, 63,338 ; Decatur’ 
57,510; Berwyn, 47,027 : Aurora, 46,589; Joliet, 42,993; Quincy, 39 241- 
Rock Island, 37,953; Danville, 36,765 ; Elgin, 35,929; Wauke-van 33 499 - 
iloline, 32,236; Bloomington, 30,930; Alton, 30,151; Galesbmg’28’830 ’ 
Belleville, 28,425; Maywood, 25,829; Granite City, 25,130 ;’ Ch’ieat'o 
Heights, 22,321 ; Freeport, 22,045 ; Kankakee, 20,620 ; Champaign, 20,348. 

^lld £dllC&Iioil. — The churches are, in order of stren^h, 
Roman Catholic, with 1,352,719 adherents in 1926, Jewish Coni^ret^ations 
(339,/ 30), Methodist (333,280;, Congi-egational, Baptist, and Presbv’terian. 
Total membership, all denominations, 3,363,385. 

In 1930, illiteiates 10 years of age or older numbered 153 507 (2'4 per 
cent, of that age group) of whom 108,984 were foreign-born whites • of 
persons betiveen the ages of 5 and 20, 1,548,001 (71-2 per cent.) were attend- 
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ing school. In Illinois education is free and compulsory for children between 
7 and 16 years of age. For the year ending June 30, 1932, the 11,993 public 
elementary school districts had approximately 35,000 teachers, and 1,077,755 
pupils; and the 995 high schools had 12,083 teachers and 337,788 pupils. 
Five State Teachers’ Colleges had 558 teachers and 13,727 students in 
1931-32. Total current expenditure on public schools, 135,226,376 dollars. 
There are 64 colleges and universities (including the teachers’ colleges); the 
principal ones, with teachers and students for 1932, are : — 


Founded 

Colleges, Ac. 


Location 

Profes- 
sors, Ac. 

Students 

1867 

University of Illinois (State) . 


Urbana 

1,103 

14,569 

1S93 

University of Chicago (Non-sect.) . 


Chicago 

766 

12.395 

ISol 

North-Western University (M. E.) . 


Evanston 

6S4 

6,S26 

1850 

Illinois Weslevan University (M. £.) 


Bloomington 

50 
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1909 

Loyola University (Cath.). 


Chicago 

450 

5,449 

1901 

James Miiliken University (C. Presb.) 


Decatur 

41 

410 

1837 

Knox College (Non-sect.) . 


Galesburg 

42 

616 

1861 

North-Central College (Ev. Assn.) . 


Naperville 

40 

516 

1898 

De Paul Universitv (Cath.) 


Chicago 

250 

3,445 

1829 

Illinois College (Presbyterian). 


Jacksonville 

26 

414 

1847 

MacMurray College (M.E.) 


Jacksonville 

41 

424 

1847 

Rockford College (Non-sect.) . 


Rockford 

39 

365 

1897 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute , 


Peona 

55 

749 

1860 

Angustana College (Ev. Luth.). 


Rock Island 

69 

615 


There are approximately 479 benevolent institutions, hospitals, 
orphanages, homes, and schools for the deaf and blind. The State maintains 
10 hospitals for the insane, 7 penitentiaries and reformatories, a school for 
the blind, a school for the deaf, and 9 other institutions. In 1932 the 
State’s penal and reformatory system held 10,237 men and 216 women. 


Finance and Defence.— For the 

receipts and disbursements were : — 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1932 
Receipts, 1932-33 

Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 

Balance, June 30, 1933 


year ending June 30, 1933, the 

Dollars 

. 53,291,045 

. 140,023,348 


. 193,314,393 

, 152,882,757 


40,431 636 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State outstanding on July 1, 
1933, was 206,214,500 dollars. 

For 1932 the assessed value of all property was 7,015,327,308 dollars for the 
new assessment on the full value basis. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 660 officers, 11 warrant 
officers and 8,804 enlisted men. 


Production and Industrv.— Illinois is largely agricultural. In 1930, 
there were 214,497 farms, with an area of 30,695,339 acres, of which 
21,139,907 acres were crop laud under cultivation. Total value of land 
and buildings in 1930, 3,336,049,028 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, 65,500,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 175,300,000 dollars. The chief 
cereal crops are corn, 224,748,000 bushels in 1933; wheat, 27,418,000 
bushels; oats, 78,760,000 bushels; barley, rye, and buckwheat are also 
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grown. The potato crop in 1933 amounted to 1,584,000 bushels ; and hay 
to 2,824,000 tons. The State haa an active live-stock industry. On 
January 1, 1933, there were 742,000 horses, 126,000 mules, 1,111,000 milch 
cows, 2,455,000 all cattle, 699,000 sheep, and 5,390,000 swine in the State. 
The estimated production of wool in 1933 was 4,416,000 pounds from 600,000 
sheep. National forest area is 10,994 acres. 

In 1931, Illinois had 13,188 manufacturing establishments, employing 
484,195 wage-earners, earning 589,805,339 dollars, using materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and power costing 1,790,134,576 dollars, and giving an output 
■worth 3,528,946,164 dollars. Value of products of chief industries, 1931: 
meat packing, 446,655,463 dollars; electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies, 169,582,227 dollars; printing and jmblishing, newspaper and 
periodical, 134,203,347 dollars; foundry and machine-shop products, 
132,718,325 dollars. 

The chief mineral product of Illinois is coal, in the production of which 
the State ranks third, the productive coal-fields having an area of 37,486 
square miles. During 1932 there were 1,094 mines in operation, yielding an 
output of 34,120,786 tons. Mineral production for 1932 included petroleum, 
4,673,000 barrels, and natural gasoline or petrol, 4,558,000 gallons ; natural 
gas (1930) 2,890,000 M. cubic feet; fluorspar, 9,615 tons; lead, 31 tons; 
cement, 6,407,191 barrels (1931) ; pigiron, 919,217 long tons. Illinois leads 
in output of abrasive stones, 6,097 .short tons in 1932. Total value of mineral 
products, 1930, was 148,311,418 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, Illinois bad 239 licensed national banks ■with deposits 
of 1,338,013,000 dollars and loans and investments of 1,248,018,000 dollars 
and 606 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 518,446,000 
dollars and loars and investments of 594,867,000 dollars. 

Within the State there are (1932) 12,802 miles of steam railway and 1,334 
miles of electric railway. 

There are a British Consul-General and 2 British Vice-Consuls in Chicago. 


Books of Reference. 

Blue Book of Srate of Illinois. Edited by the Secretary of Slate. Springfield, 1931. 
The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Alvofil (C. W.l, Centennial History of Illinois ; :> vols, 1917-1B20. 

Childs (M. L.), Actual Guvemuient in Illinois'. Chicago, 1917. 

Vodd (W. F. & S. H.), Government m Illinois. Chn ago and London, 1923. 

Fairhe (J. A.), Ta-vation and Revenue System of llliiioi.=. Chioa'-o. 

Gooilsptfd (T. W 1, The Story of Chicago, 1390-1925. Ohic-tgo, 1926. 

Greene (E. B.), The Government of Illinois. In ‘Handbooks of American Govern- 
ment Series. New York and London. 1904. 

L' irie Chicago : il e Hj-toiy uf its Rejiutation. New York, 19 - 29 . 

Mather(l. F ). The Making of Illinois. Enlaiyed edition. Ctiicago, 1925. 

A/eirooii (C, E,1 l.hicaao : a More Intiniate View of Urban Pulitior New York, 1920 
.Veyine (A.). Illinois (American College and University Senes). New Yorit 'and 
Oxford, IIiIg 

Fettse (T. C.). Story of lU-.n.iis. Chicago, 1925. 

the Old North-'W'est, 1073-1835. Chicago and Cambridge, 
1913.— Pictures of Illinois Ont- Hundreil Years aso. Chicago, 191S. 

Ridalt^ (D. r ). The Ge''gTaxhv of Illinois. Chicago and London, 19‘’1 
OffUi/T (H. J 1 . L. icagi^ : a Poitiait. ^’ew York, 1931. 


IITDIANA. 

Government.— Indiana, first settled in 1732-33, was made a territory 
in 1800 and admitted into the Union on December 11, 1816. The General 
Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members elected for four vears and 
a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two years." Sessions 
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are held biennially. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators 
and 12 Representatives. 

Governor . — Paul V. McNutt, 1933-37 (S,CK)0 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frank Jlayr, jun. 

The State is divided into 92 counties and 1,016 townships. The State 
Capital is Indianapolis. 

Area aad Population. — Area, 36,354 square miles, of which 309 
square miles are water. Census population, April 1, 1930, 3,238,503, 
an increase of 308,113 or 10'5 per cent, since 1920. Population in census 
years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was : — 


Years 

White 1 

Kegro 

Meircan i 

Indian | 

1 

Asiatic 1 

Total 

Per Sci. 
Mile 

1S70 

1,(505.837 

24 500 


240 i 


1,680,637 j 

46-S 

1910 

2,039,870* ■ 

00.320 

35* . 

279 1 

1 310 

2,700.876 i 

T4-9 

1920 

2,848,346* 

80.810 

7'^5 * 

125 ! 

! SS4 

2,930,390 ' 

SI -3 

1930 

3,llb.l3o ' 

111.982 

9.042 

285 I 

1 45S* 

3,235,503 

89 8 

Male . 

1,575.729 ‘ 

57,06$ 

6JC$ 

158 

1 39S 

, 1,640,061 

1 _ 

Female 

l,540,40i 

54,914 

2.934 

127 

! 00 

1 l,59S.-!42 



^ Inclu'lel ill white 

* Adjnstetl by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes 5 Hawaiiams. 

Of the total in 1930, 135,134 (representing 4’2per cent.) were foreign- 
bom whites, 28,152 (20'8 per cent.) being from Germany, 2,709 from Austria, 
7,674 from Hungary, 4,976 from Ireland, 7,465 from England, 3,893 from 
Scotland, 4,666 from Sweden, 17,482 (12'9 per cent.) from Poland, 4,749 
from Russia, 6,873 from Italy, and 6,201 from Canada. Urban population 
formed 55 ’5 per cent, of whole, the Negro population, 3 '5 per cent., and 
those gainfully employed (1,015,761 males and 235,304 females) 38’6 per 
cent. 

In 1930 census, 18,076 men and 18,458 women were reported divorced; 
the number of private families was 843,066 (of 3 ’77 persons). Marriages in 
1932 were 36,105 ; divorces, 1,397 men and 5,235 women ; annulments, 76. 

The largest cities in the State are Indianapolis (capital), with a population, 
according to the census of 1930, of 364,161 ; Port IVayne with 114,946 ; 
South Bend, 104,193 ; Evausville, 102,249; Gary, 100,426; Hammond, 
64,560 ; Terre Haute, 62,810 ; East Chicago, 54,781 ; Muneie, 46,548 ; 
Anderson, 39,804; Kokomo, 32,843; Elkhart, 32,949 ; Richmond, 32,493. 

Religion and Education. — ^The religious denominations most 
numerously represented are, in order of rank, Roman Catholic, with 312,194 
adherents in 1926, Methodists (283,181), Disciples of Christ (154.067), 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and United Brethren. Total membership, all de- 
nominations, 1,382,818. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 43,721 (1'7 per cent, 
of that age group) of whom 22,510 were native whites, 13,536 were foroigii- 
born whites and 5,605 were negroes. Of persons between the ages of 6 and 
21, 686,895 (72'2 per cent.) were attending school. School attendance 
is compulsory from 7 to 16 years of age. In 1932-33 the 3,054 public 
elementary schools had 12,974 teachers and 511,119 enrolled pupils. The 
public high schools numbered 862, and had 7,391 teachers with 169,132 
pupils. Teachers are trained in two State Teachers’ Colleges (181 teachers 
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and 3,664 students). The total expenditure for public schools in 1931-32 
was 65,597,115 dollars. 

Indiana has many institutions for superior education, the principal 
being, 1932-33 


Begun 

Institution , 

Control 

1 

Professors 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

lS-24 , 

Indiana University, Bloomington . . 1 

State . 

; 320 

4.367 

1S37 

De Pauw University, Greencastle 

M.E. . 

i 01 

1,624 

1842 

University of Notre Dame . 

R.C. . 

107 

2,S33 

1-74 

Purdue University, Lafayette 

State , 

313 

4,265 


The number of pjrisoners in penal institutions, including both county 
and State institutions (September 30, 1932), was 8,737. On August 31, 1932, 
the almshouses contained 5,833 paupers. 


Finance and Defence.— In the year ending June 30, 1933, the net 
receipts and disbursements were as follows : — ■ 

Dollars 

In hand, October 1, 1932 ..... 15,831,660 

Receipts, 1932-33 37,451,543 


Total Receipts . 
Disbursements, 1932-33 


. .53,283,203 
. 35,096,130 


Balance, June 30, 1933 


18,187,073 


On September 30, 1932, the State had a bonded debt of 3,420,200 dollars. 

The net assessed value of real property and of personal property in 1932 
was 3,994,597,946 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 865 officers, 6 warrant 
officers and 4,474 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Indiana is largely agricultural, about 89 
per cent, of its total area being in farms. The 1930 census showed 181,570 
farms occupying 19,638,675 acres, of which 11,722,236 acres were crop lands. 
The value of land and buildings was 1.415,542,192 dollars. The chief crops 
are corn (125,906,000 bushels in 1933), wheat (22,484,000 bushels), oats 
(28,067,000 bushels), hay, and soybeans. Tobacco output in 1933 was 

12.920.000 pounds. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 36,189,000 dollars; 
from live-stock, 112,901,000 dollars. The live-stock on January 1, 1933, 
consisted of 412,000 horses, 1,500,000 all cattle, 774,000 milch cows, 800,000 
sheep, 3,573,000 swine, and 81,000 mules. In 1933 the wool clip yielded 

4.672.000 pounds of wool from 640,000 sheep. 

The coal-fields of the State have an area of 6.500 square miles. In 1932 
the output of coal was 12,400,000 short tons; natural gas (1930) 1,217,000 
M. cubic feet ; limestone, 58,440 tons. The production of pig-iron (1932) 
was 852.276 tons. The clay-working indnstries are important. The total 
mineral outimt (not including iiig-iion) was valued at 79,226,808 dollars in 
1930. " 

The manufacturing indnstries in the State are extensive and various, 
pf^tnbering (1931 Census) 4,097, employing 212,614 wage-earners, earning 
232,318,653 dollars, using materials, containers, fuel and power worth 
756,980,308 dollars, and turning out products valued at 1,394,212,819 
dollars. 
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la 1932 there Trere 8,593 miles of main steam railway; besides 2,058 
miles of electric railway. In 1932 there were 8,237 miles of State road, 
43,962 county road, and 26,756 township road, making a total of 78,955 
miles of public highway in the State. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 104 licensed national banks with deposits of 
156,827,000 dollars and loans and investments of 153,874,000 dollars ; 331 
licensed State banks, 90 trust companies, 72 private banks, and 5 mutual 
savings banks, bad capital of 29,371,400 dollars and total resources of 
472,115,260 dollars. Savings deposits in all banks were 67,106,689 dollars, 
exclusive of 25,294,338 dollars in certificates of deposit. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Indiana Year Book. Published annually. Indianapolis. 

Indiana Statistical Report. Annual. Indianapolis. 

Dunn (3. P.), Indiana. [In ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Series.] Boston, Mass, 1905. 

(Logan), History of Indiana. Indianapolis, 1915. 

Hyman and Cottman^ Centennial History and Handbook of Indiana. Indianapolis, 1915. 
v. • • . ■ - ‘ on Making in Indiana. Indianapolis, 191t5. 

; ■ ■■■ ina. New York, 1909. 

i, a Social and Economic Survey. Indianapolis, 1916. 
. •. «■ of Indiana. New York, 1923. 


IOWA. 

Govenunent. — Iowa, first settled in 1788, was made a territory in 
1838 and admitted into the Union on December 28, 1846. The General 
Assembly comprises a Senate of 60 and a House of Representatives of 108 
members, meeting biennially for an unlimited session. Senators are elected 
for 4 years, halt retiring every second year ; Representatives for 2 years. 
The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 9 Representatives. 
Iowa is divided into 99 counties ; the capital is Des Sloines. 

Governor . — Clyde L. Herring, 1933-37 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Mrs. Alex Miller. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,147 square miles (561 square miles 
water). Census population, April 30, 1930, 2,470,939, an increase of 66,918, 
or 2‘8 per cent., over that of 1920. Indian Reservations in 1930, 5 square 
miles with a population of 389. 


Years 

White 

Negro 

> Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 7?q. 
Mile 

ISTO 

1,1SS,20T 

5,762 

, i 

43 

3 

1,194,020 

2V5 

1010 

2,2<iS,6S2 * 

14.973 

i 509 » 

471 

lUo 

2.224.771 

40-0 

1920 1 

2,331,2^3 * 

10.005 

! 2,8SS® 

529 

306 « 

2.404.021 

43'2 

1930 1 

2.443,3S2 

17,350 

: 4,205 

Ci50 

.)o.> 

2,470.93'.* 

44-5 

Male . 

1,243,197 

1,205,135 

S,OS7 

! 2,380 

349 

1S>< 

1,255,101 

— 

Female 

1 

5,393 

! 1,915 

311 

3 1 

1,215,SSS 

* — 


1 Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons ^^Uo would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. * Includes 3 Hawaiians. 

At the census of 1930, there were 165,735 foreign-born whites (6 '7 per 
cent, of the total), of whom 53,901 (32'5 per cent.) came from Germany, 
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16,810 (lOT per cent.) from Sweden, 14,698 (8'9 per cent.) from Denmark, 
9,045 (5'5 per cent.) from England, 5,957 from Ireland, 12,932 (7'8 per 
cent ) from Norway, 3,8.34 from Italy and 6,333 from Canada. Of the 
total population in 1930, 39 '6 per cent, were urban, 0'7 per cent. Negro, and 
36’9 per cent. (749,313 males and 163,522 females) were gainfully employed. 
In 1930, 11,758 men and 12.224 women were reported divorced ; the number 
of private families was 635,704 (of 3'82 persons). Marriages in 1931 were 
14,190 ; divorces, 4,117 ; annulments, 27. 

The prison population in 1932 inciuded 2,804 men and 100 women. 

The largest cities in the State, with their census population in 1930, 
are Des Moines (capital), 142,559 ; Sioux City, 79,183 : Davenport, 60,751 ; 
Cedar Rapids, 56,097 ; Waterloo, 46,191 ; Council Bluffs, 42,048; Dubuque, 
41,679: Ottumwa, 28,075; Burlington, 26,755; Clinton, 25,726: Mason 
City, 23,304; Fort Dodge, 21,895; Marshalltown, 17,373 ; Muscatine, 
16,778 ; Iowa City, 15,340. 

Religion and Education. — The more important bodies (1926 census 
figures) are : Roman Catholic, 287,066 members ; Methodist Episcopal, 
206,639; Presbyterian, 68,445; Lutheran; Disciples of Christ; Baptists; 
Congregational ; United Brethren ; reorganized Latter Day Saints (Anti- 
Poly^my). Religious bodies represented in the State numbered 109, with 
5,175 churches and 1,030,158 members. 

Iowa lead.s all the States in literacy, with only 15,879 illiterates over 10 
years of age (0 8 ]>er cent, of the total) in 1930 ; 76'7 per cent, of the persona 
between the ages of 5 and 20 (571,228) were attending school in 1930. 
School attendance is compulsory for 24 consecutive weeks annually during 
school age (7-16). In 1929-30, the 3,558 public elementary schools had 
437.426 pupils and 25,206 teachers, and the 917 high schools had 117,229 
pupils and 6,323 teachers. The public normal school has 164 teachers 
and 2,40, students {1931—32). Total expenditure on public elementary and 
secondary schools in 1929, 57,486,062 dollars. The more important institu- 
tions in the .State for higher education were as follows (1932) : — 


Tear of 
FouLcling 





Institution 

Control i 

sors and 
Instmc- 

Students 




tors 


IS'V, 

Uii versity of Iowa at Iowa Citv . 

State 1 

398 

8.147 

1S47 

State Collej-'e of Agr’cnJtnre, Ames . 

' Stale 1 

503 


(Trir.nell College at Cnnnell 

Contrregational ' 



18:3 

Cornell College at ilt. Vernon 


40 

520 

18S1 

Drake Cniversitv at Dee Moines 

Disciples 

100 

l.filS 

1^1 

; Coe Colle-_'e at Cellar Rapids 

Presbvterian ' 


1 774 - 

IS'H 

MorningMie .... 

Muthodist 

88 

500 


Finance and Defence. — For the biennial period ending July 1, 1932, 
the revenue and expenditure were : — 


Balance, July 1. 1930 

Pievenue, 1930-32 

Dollars 

. 14,854.749 

. 175,722,977 

Total .... 

Disbursements, 1930-32 

. 190,577,726 

. 178,079,429 

Balance, July 1, 1932 

. 12,498,297 
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The State haj a bonded debt, July 1, 1932, of 12,102,000 dollars, 
incurred for soldiers’ bonuses. The assessed value of real, personal, and 
public utility property in 1930 was 1,215,465,888 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 266 officers, 4 warrant 
officers and 3,445 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Iowa is pre-eminently an agricultural 
State, nearly the whole area being arable and included in farms. In 1930 it 
had 214,928 farms with 34,019,332 acres of farm land, 22,738,000 acres 
under cultivated crops. The value of farm land and buildings in 1930 was 
4,224,506,083 dollars. About half the farm area is devoted to the gi-owing 
of cereals. Iowa leads in its gross income from live-stock ; for 1932, 

251.200.000 dollars. Gross income from crops (1932), 34.800,000 dollars. 
The State leads in production of oats (134,618,000 bushels in 1933) and 
of corn (439,951,000 bushels). In 1933 the crop of wheat was 4,159,000 
bushels; barley, 8,512,000 bushels; rye and buckwheat being also grown. 
The crop of potatoes (1933) amounted to 5,100,000 bushels ; of hay, to 

4.288.000 tons ; of flax-seed, to 175,000 bushels. The State has active live- 
stock industries. Iowa leads in the number of horses (95.5,000 on January 1, 
1933), and of swine (10,813,000) ; other live-stock on that date included 

1.791.000 dairy cows, 4,285,000 other cattie, 79,000 mules, and 1,190,000 
sheep. The wool clip (1933) yielded 7,584,000 pounds of wool frota 

960.000 sheep. 

The coal-fields of the State cover 19,000 square miles and employ 8,000 
miners ; they produced 3,430,000 short tons in 1932. Gypsum (178,087 tons 
in 1932), antimony (858 tons), ochre, sandstone, limestone, clay products and 
cement (5,804,462 barrels in 1931) are also worked. Mineral products, 1930, 
were valued at 33,357,958 dollars. 

The census of manufactures in 1931 showed 2,776 enterprises, with 60,956 
wage-earners, earning 68,402,188 dollars; materials, containers, fuel and 
power u*ed, 866,007,061 dollars ; output valued at 560,810,822 dollars. 
The chief industry was meat packing, with products valued at 180,461,526 
dollars. 

The State, 1929, had 9,709 miles of steam railway and 982 miles of 
electric railway single track. State-maintained roads totalled 8,373 miles 
in 1932. 

On June 30, 1938, Iowa had 93 licensed national banka with deposits of 

107.231.000 dollars and loans and investments of 106,530,000 dollars ; 345 
licensed State banks and trust cempanies had deposits of 144,533,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 130,449,000 dollars. 

Beferences. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of State. 

The Iowa Official Register, compiled under the supervision of the Superintends! 
of Printing. Des Moines, biennial. 

Brxgham (Johnson), Iowa : its history and its foremost citizens. Des Moines, 1916. 
Biboeek (J,), Die Deutschen von Iowa und deren Emingenschaften. Iowa, 1900, 
Harsha (W. J.X The Story of Iowa. Om^a, 1890. 


KANSAS. 

Govenunent. — Kansas, first settled in 1727, was made a territory (along 
with part of Colorado) in 1854, and was admitted into the Union with it» 
present area on January 29, 1861. The Legislature includes a Senate of 4& 
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members, elected for four years, and a House of Representatives of 125 
members, elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. The right to vote 
is (with the usual exceptions) possessed by all citizens. The State is divided 
into 105 counties ; the Capital is Topeka. The State is represented in 
Congress by 2 Senators and 7 Representatives. 

(roxernor . — Alf M. Landon, 1933-35 (5,000 dollars). 

Area, Population, Education — Area, 82,158 square miles, 384 
square miles being water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,880,999, 
an increase of 111,742, or 6'3 per cent., over that of 1920. 

The population in four Federal Census years (with <listribution by sex in 
1930) was : — 


y^ais 

Whitt: 1 

Ne^ro 

Mexican 

Iruliun 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

346,377 

17,108 

_ . 

914 


' 364,399 

4 5 

lOKi ' 

1,025,755 » 

54,030 

■ 8,197» 

2.444 

1*23 

' 1,690,949 

20*7 

19*20 

1,69*2,736® 

57,925 


2,276 

150 

: 1,760,257 

21*6 

1030 

1.79*2,847 

66,344 

19,150 

2.454 

2o4* 

1,850,999 

23-0 




11 2'‘0 

l,c33 

152 

: 961,291 



HBI 

■■i 

7.950 

1,121 

52 

919.70S 

— 


^ Included in white. 

“ Adjusted by deiiucling the esiiniated nuinbei of persons who would I'.tve been 
c^U'Sified Mexican in 1030. 

^ E-itni ated. * Includes *2 Hawaiians. 

Of the total population in 1930, 69,716 (or 3‘7 per cent.) were foreign-born 
whites: 17,384 (24‘9 per cent.) German, 8,781 (12’6 per cent.) Russian, 
7,315 (10'5 per cent.) Swedish, 2,165 Italian, 5,268 (7'6 per cent.) English, 
•2,701 Irish, and 4,037 Canadian. Of the total population in 1930, 38'8 
per cent, were urban, 3‘5 per cent. Negro, and 36'9 per cent. (575,072 males 
and 119^200 females) were gainfully emidoyed. In 1930 census, 10,279 men 
and 9,672 women were reported divorced ; the iiumber of private families 
was 487,188 (of 3 '78 persons). 

Indian Reservations in 1931 covered 2 square miles, with an Indian 
population of 1,600. 

The State's penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 2,601 men and 
130 women. 

The census of 1930 gave Kansas City a population of 121,857 ; IViehita, 
111,110; Topek.t (Cai.iml), 64,120; Hutchinson, 27,085; Salina, 20,155 ; 
Pittsbnrg, 18,145: Leavenworth, 17,466; Cotfejwille, 16,198; Parsons, 
14,903 ; Emporia, 14.037 : Arkansas City, 13,946 : Lawrence, 13,726. 

The most numerous religious bodies are Methodist, with 177, 165 adherents 
in 1926, Roman Catholic (171,178), ami Disciples of Christ (77,409). Total 
membership, all denominations, was 747,078. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 18,680 (1’2 per 
' g™'p) ; of persons between the ages of 5 anel 20, 433,116 

(i 4 I per cent, i were attending school. In 1931, the 8,453 public elementary 
schools had 13,812 teachers and 315,983 enrolled pupils; 688 public high 
tschools had 5.800 teachers and 92.014 pupils. Teachers are trained in two 
teachers colle-^es, which in 1932 had 3,955 students. Expenditure in 1931, 
43, 3 f ff,o9o dollars. 
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Leading institutions for higher instruction are (1932) ; — 


Founded 

i Institution 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1865 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

State . 

260 

5,658 

1863 

State College of Agriculture, Manhattan 


323 

3,928 

1903 

Fort Hays Cullege, Hays Citv . 

Bapt. 

j 55 

1,492 

1865 

Ottawa University 

1 £)•■> 

260 

1865 1 

Washburn College, Topeka 

Cong. 

73 

1,064 

1886 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 

Weslevan . 

' 31 

569 

1926 

Wichita Municipal University, Wichita . 

City . 

I 69 ' 

2.675 


' Finance and Defence- — For the year ending June 30, 1933, the total 
receipts and disbursements were : — 


Cash Balance, July 1, 1932 
Receipts, 1932-33 . 

Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 

Balance, July 1, 1933 


Dollars 

. 11,966,854 
. 56,963,542 


. 68,930,396 
. 58,531,136 

. 10,399,260 


The assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1932 was 
3,286,851,069 dollars. Outstanding indebtedness, 21,000,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 251 officers, iwan'ant 
oflSicers and 2,936 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Kansas is pre-eminently agricultural, but 
sometimes suffers from lack of rainfall in the west. In 1930 there were 166,042 
farms, with an area of farmland of 46,975,647 acres, of which 26,535,000 
acres were crop land. The total value of farm lands and buildings in 1930 was 
2,281,101,631 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 43,300,000 dollars; 
from live-stock, 117,700,000 dollars. The chief crops are make (80,431,000 
bushels in 1933), wheat (67,504,000 bushels, leading all states), and hay. 
Oats, barley, rye, potatoes and flax are also grown. The production of 
Kaffir corn is mostly confined to this State. Various orchard fruits are 
cultivated The State has an extensive live-stock industry comprising, 
on January 1, 1933, 631,000 horses, 146,000 mules, 1,015,000 milch cows, 

3.463.000 all cattle 591,000 sheep, and 3,233,000 swine. Wool clip (1933), 

3.196.000 pounds from 460,000 sheep. 

Kansas has coal-fields with an area of about 15,000 square miles, from 
which 1,865,000 short tons were mined in 1932. There are also important oil 
fields. Yield of petroleum in 1932 was 34,848,000 barrels, and of natural 
gasoline or petrol, 24,792,000 gallons. Other mineral products in 1932 were : 
lead, 6,490 short tons ; zinc, 26,277 short tons ; Portland cement, 5,633,098 
barrels. Natural gas (1930) was 37,630,000 M. cubic feer. The State also 
produces salt (688,178 tons in 1932). Total value of mineral products 
(1930), 100,253,311 dollars. 

In the manufacturing industries in 1931 there were 1,578 establishments 
with 36,042 wage-earners, earning 43,720,295 dollars, using materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and power costing 273,655,136 dollars; output was valued at 
397,788,395 dollars. The slaughtering and milling industries are the most 
important; in 1931 their products were valued, respectively, at 137,990,693 
dollars and 61,171,817 dollars. Petroleum retiuiug ranked third, with an 
output valued at 52,024,808 dollars. 

There were 9,684 miles of steam railway line in 1932, and 570 miles of 
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electric railway track within the State. The State maintains 8,312 miles of 
highway, of which 7,344 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Kansas had 198 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 133,927,000 dollars and loans and investments of 128,291,000 dollars ; 
on July 81, 1933, 575 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 
117,143,000 dollars and loans and investments of 104,820,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Kansas: A Cyclopedia of State History. 3 vols. Chicaeo. 1912. 

ConaeUy (W. E.), Hiatory of Kansas. 5 vols. 3rd Edition. Aruerican Historical 
Society, Chicago, 

CiUlfi' (W. G.), History of ilie State of Kansas. Chicago, 1SS3. 

Robinson (C.), The Kansas Conflict. Lawrence, 1898 

Spring (L. W.), Kaunas, Pieludo to the War for the Union. Bosston, 1907. 

(D. W.), Annals ff Kansas, 1541-1885. T<>peka, 1886. 


KENTUCKY. 

Govemmeilt. — Kentucky, first settled in 1765, was originally part 
of Virginia; it was admitted into the Union on June 4, 1792. The 
General Assembly consists of a Senate of 38 members elected for four years, 
one-half retiring every two years, and a House of Eepresentatives of 100 
members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. All citizens are 
(with necessary exceptions) qualified as electors The State is divided into 
120 counties ; the Capital is Frankfort (census pop. in 1930, 11,626). The 
State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 9 Representatives. 

Gmernor . — Ruby Latfo-m, 1932-36 (6,500 doUarsV 

Secretary of State . — Hiss Sara W. Malian. 

Ares,, Population, Edneution. — Area, 40,598 square miles, of which 
417 square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,614,589, 
an increase of 197,959, or 8 "2 per cent, over that of 1920. 


Years 1 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Ind’.an 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
.Mile 

1S70 

1.008,692 

222 210 

— 1 

lOS 

1 

1,321,011 

32*9 

I'llO 

2,027,926* 

261.656 

25 » 

2?4 

64 

2.2r9,905 

57-0 

1920 

2,180.462 > 

235,938 

98 » 

57 

To 

2,416,030 

60-1 

1930 

2.398,364 

226.040 

88 

on 

To 

2,614,589 

65T 

Male . 

l,20‘Mi:o ' 

113.501 

1 53 

16 

58 

1.322. 793 


Female 

1,179,199 

112.539 

! 35 

i 

6 

17 

1,201,790 

— 


^ Included in white 

* Adjualt'd by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
clas.'-uied as Mexic.iu m 1930. 

* Est la.usd. 

The foreign-born wliite population (0-8 per cent, of the whole) numbered 
21,840, of whom 7,552 were German (34-6 per cent.), 1,847 Irish, 1,589 
Italian, 1,629 Russian, and 1,478 English. Of the total population in 1930, 
30-6 per cent, were urban, 8’6 per cent. Negro, and 34-7 per cent. (760,417 
males and 146,678 females) gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 9,005 men 
and 10,411 women weie reported divoiced;' the number of private’ families 
was 609,405 (of 4’23 persons). 

The State's prison and reformatory system in 1932 held 3,504 men and 
71 women. 
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The census population of the principal cities was in 1930 as follows : — 


Cities 

1 

, Popula- ! 
tion 

Cities 

Popula. 1 
tion j 

Cities 

1 Popula- 
‘ tion 

Louisville . 

’ 307j745 

Paducah 

. 33,541 ’ 

j 

Owensboro* . i 

22,765 

Covington . 

; 65,252 

Newport 

. 29,744 

Bowling Green 

12,348 

Lexington . 

' 45,736 

Ashland 

. 29,074 

Henderson 

1 11,668 

1 


The predominant religious denominations of the State are : Southern 
Baptists, with 305,582 members (in 1926), Roman Catholic (177,069), 
and Disciples of Christ (121,372). Total membership, all denominations, 
in 1926 was 1,051,504. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 131,545 (6 '6 per 
cent, of the total in that age gi-oup), of whom 101,695 were native whites 
and 28,553 were Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 578,270 
(64’3 per cent.) were attending school. Attendance at school between the 
ages of 7 and 14 years is compulsory, the minimum term being 23 weeks, and 
in the larger cities 40 weeks. In 1933, the 7,950 public schools of the State 
had 14,035 teachers and 492,080 pupils ; 672 public high schools had 3,828 
teachers and 71,580 pupils. The State had 4 public normal schools with 
5,294 students. Expenditure on elementary and high school education in 
1933, 16,638,193 dollars. For superior instruction there are universities 
and colleges, the more important of which (1932) were Berea College (non- 
sectarian), with 35 teachers and 650 students ; Kentucky University (State), 
Lexington, 273 teachers and 2,858 students; University of Louisville, 275 
teachers and 2,315 students. 


Finance. — For the year ending June 30, 1933, the receipts and ex- 
penditures were as follows : — 


Balauee, July 1, 1932 
Receipts, 1931-33 


Dollars 

5,622,375 

34,525,373 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1932-33 


. 40,147,748 
. 36,747,469 


Balance, July 1, 1933 . 


. 30,400,279 


The floating debt of the State on July 1, 1933, was 17,066,116 dollars. 
In 1932 the assessed value of real and personal property was 2,781,930,266 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 213 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,545 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Kentucky is largely an agricultural State. 
In 1931 there were 246,499 farms with an area of 19,927,286 acres, of which 
6,927,000 acres were crop laud. The total value of farm lands and buildings in 
1930 was 871,448,632 dollars. The central portion of the State contains the 
‘ blue grass region ’ which, having a rich soil, produces cereals, grasses and 
fruits of fine quality. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 61,000,000 dollars ; 
from live-stock, 55,000,000 dollars. In 1933, the maize crop amounted to 
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68.175.000 bushels ; and the wheat crop to 3,240,000 bushels, other farm 
products being hay, potatoes, sweet potatoes, water-melons, and fruits of 
many sorts. Besides, hemp, some cotton, and also sorghum are grown. 
The chief crop, however, is tobacco ; output in 1933, 369,780,000 pounds. 

Stock raising is important in Kentucky, which has long been famous for 
its horses. The live-stock on January 1, 1933, consisted of 224,000 horses, 

257.000 mules, 614,000 milch cows, 1,071,000 other cattle, 942,000 sheep, 
and 1,101,000 swine. In 1933, the_,wool clip yielded 4,335,000 pounds of 
wool from 867,000 sheep. 

The principal mineral product of Kentucky is coal, 35,610,000 short tons 
mined in 1932. The State leads, usually, in output of fluospar (14,725 short 
tons in 1932). Output of petroleum tor 1932, 6,287,000 barrels ; natural 
gasoline or petrol, 4,877,000 barrels ; natural gas (1930), 37,360,000 M, cubic 
feet. Other mineral products are pig iron (72,855 long tons, 1932), lead, 
stone, barytes, lime, and natural cement. Total value of mineral products in 
1930, lli;691,254 dollars. 

In 1931, the census of manufactures showed there were 1,621 manufactur- 
ing establishments ; 56,229 wage-earners who earned 54,431,896 dollars, and 
turned out manufactures worth 298,324,119 dollars, the value of the materials, 
containers, fuel and power used being 152,360,073 dollars. 

In 1932, the State had 3,991 miles of steam raOway besides 489 miles of 
electric railway track. The State maintains 5,950 miles of highway. 

On June 30, 1933, Kentucky had 87 licensed national banks with deposits of 

114.412.000 dollars and loans and investments of 128,645,000 dollars, and 
335 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 145,585,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 178,492,000 dollars. 

Books of Keference. 

The Reports of the various E xecuti ve Departments of the State. 

McElroy (R. if.), Keutncky in the Nation’s History. 2 vols. Louisville, 1909. 

Sholer (U.S.), Kentucky. In ‘American Commonwealths’ Senes. Boston, Mass., 
2nd Edition, 1S85, 

Speed (T.), The Union Cause in Kentucky. New York and London, 1907. 

Townsend (J. Wilson), Kentucky in American Letters. Cedar Rapids, 1913. 


LOUISIANA. 

Goveriunent. — Louisiana was first settled in 1699. That part lying 
east of the Mississippi river was organised in 1804 as the Territory of New 
Orleans, and admitted into the Union on April 8, 1812. The section west 
of the river was added very shortly thereafter. The Legislature consists of 
a Senate of 39 members and a House of Kepresentatives of 100 members, 
both chosen for four years. Sessions are biennial. Qualified electors are 
(with the usual excejuions) all registered citizens with the usual residential 
qualifications. The State sends to Congress 2 Senators and 8 Kepresenta- 
tives. Louisiana is divided into 64 parishes (corresponding with the counties 
of other States) ; the Capital is Baton Rouge. 

Corerrmr.— Oscar K. Al'en. 1932-36 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of Alette. — E. A. Conway. 

Area,, Population, Education — Area, 48,506 square miles (3,097 
square miles being water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,101, 593, an 
increase of 303,084, or 16'9 per cent., over that of 1920. 
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Years 

White 

Xegro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic ' 

; Total 

Fer Sq. 
Mile 

ISTO 

362,065 

364,210 


569 

71 

726,915 

16-0 

1910 

939,789 ' 

713,874 

1,297* 

7S0 

648 

1,656,388 ' 

36-5 

1920 

1,093,991* 

700,257 

2,620* . 

1X66 

575 

1,798,509 

39 6 

1930 

1,318,160 

776,326 

4,552 

1,536 

1,019* 1 

i 2,101,593 

46-3 

Male . 

66i,661 

379,173 

2,392 • 

800 

i 777 

• 1,047,823 



Female 

653,479 

397,153 

2,160 ' 

736 

1 242 

' 1,053,770 

— 


1 Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. * Estimated. * Includes 2 Hawaiians. 


Most of the white population are descended from the early French settlers. 
In 1930 the foreign -bom whites (1'7 per cent, of the total) numbered 34,910, 
of whom 13,526 (38'7 per cent.) were Italian, 3,616 (10'4 per cent.) German, 
2,935 French, 1,512 English, and 1,204 Irish. Of the total population in 
1930, 39'7 per cent, were urban, 36'9 per cent. Negro, and 38‘8 per cent. 
(624,196 males and 191,420 females) gainfully employed. In 1930, 6,121 
men and 10,142 women were reported divorced; the number of private 
families was 485,363 (of 4 "26 persons). The largest city in the State is New 
Orleans with a census population of 458,762 in 1930. Other cities are 
Shreveport, 76,655; Baton Rouge (Capital), 30,729. The State Penitentiary 
in 1932 held 2,705 men and 77 women. 

Most of the Southern States are strenuously Protestant, but over 56 per 
cent, of the church membership of Louisiana are Roman Catholic. Latter 
had 587,946 adherents in 1926. Of Protestants in the State, Baptists (Negro 
Baptists, 132,743, and Southern Baptists, 117,220), and Methodists are the 
most numerous. Total, all denominations, 1,037,008. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 219,750 (13*5 per 
cent, of the total in that age group), of whom 71,903 were native whites 
and 139,393 were Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 465,064 
(63*2 per cent.) were attending school. Attendance in elementary schools 
is compulsory. In 1932-33, there were 969 public elementary schools for 
white children with 233.164 pupils and 6,595 teachers ; 1,549 negro schools 
with 158,091 pupils and 2,915 negro teachei's. The 362 high schools for 
white pupils had 2,610 teachers and 60,321 pupils. There were 44 negro 
high schools employing 283 teachers and having 8, 1 30 pupils. The 1 Normal 
College had (1932-33) 108 instructors and 1,279 students. Total expendi- 
ture on education (193*2—33), 17,482,957 dollars. Superior instruction is 
given in the Louisiana State University (1877), with, 1932, 177 professors 
and 3,197 students. Tulane University (founded in 1834) in New Orleans 
has 413 professors and 2,871 students. This university has State support to 
the extent of the remission of certain ta.xes. The Roman Catholic.s have 
Loyola University (founded 1904) at New Orleans with 139 professors 
and 821 students. The New Orleans Univeroitj' (established 1874) and 
the Straight University are for coloured persons. 


Finance and Defence. — For the year 1931, the receipts and the dis- 
bursements were : — 


Balance in hand, January 1, 1931 
Receipts, 1931 . . . . 


Dollars 

4,777,812 

86,438,193 


Total 

Disbursements, 1931 


91.216,005 

87,056,587 


Balance, December 31, 1931 . 


4,159,418 
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The bonded and floating debt of the State at April 18, 1932, amounted 
to 24,149,745 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
'Bondholders, the State has a defaulted debt estimated at 6 million dollars. 
The assessed valuation of property in 1930 amounted to 1,746, 869, 796 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 141 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,873 enlisted men. There is also a naval militia. 

Production and Industry.— The State is divided into two parts, the 
uplands and the alluvial and swamp regions of the coast. A delta occupies 
auout one-third of the total area. Louisiana surpasses the other States in 
extent of navigable waterways— 3,782 miles. I'he Gulf coast-line is 1,250 
miles in length. Agriculture is the leading industry. In 1930, the State 
had 161,445 farms, with an area of 9,355,437 acres, of which 4,740,396 
acres were crop land ; total value of farm land and buildings, 418,191,773 
dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 57,100,000 dollars; from live- 
stock, 23,600,000 dollars. Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane 
(3,125,000 short tons in 1933), of sugar cane syrnp, 4,847,000 gallons, of 
strawberries. 1,248,000 crates, and of liee {14,760,000 bushels). Other crops 
in 1933 were corn, 15,574,000 bushels; sweet potatoes, 5,180,000 bushels. 
For 1933, the cotton area was 1,283,000 acres, and the yield 486,000 bales. 
On January 1, 1933. the State contained 104,000 horses, 180,000 mules, 

147.000 sheep, 672,000 swine, 784,000 other cattle, and 324,000 milch cows. 

Louisiana has valuable fisheries. The area suitable to planting and growing 

oysters is over 7,000 sq. miles. The State ranks third as a lumber producer, 
though nine-tenths of its original forest area of 22,000,000 acres has been 
out over at least once. 

Rich sulphur mines are found in Louisiana, and wells for the extraction 
of sulphur by means of hot water and compressed air are in operation. 
The yield of crude petroleum in 1932 was 21,807,000 barrels ; of natural 
gasoline or petrol, 46,199,000 gallons. Output of natural gas (1930) was 

278.341.000 J/. cubic feet ; output of carbon black from natural gas, 

42.260.000 pounds in 1932. The State has four of the largest salt mines 
in the world ; output in 1932 was 488,805 tons, valued at 1,919,773 dollars. 
Total mineral output in 1930 was valued at 71,929,038 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries are chiefly those associated with petroleum, 
sugar, lumber, rice, cotton-seed. In 1931, there were 1,609 manufacturing 
establishments which employed 57,090 wage-earners, who earned 47,948,952 
dollars ; material, containers, fuel and power used cost 253,856,479 dollars, 
and the output was valued at 384,969,753 dollars. 

A large international trade is carried on through the port of New Orleans, 
where in the calendar jmar 1932 the imports amounted ,to 66,653,000 
dollars, and the exports to 128,169,000 dollars. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic, having, besides 24,900 miles 
of public roads (17,176 miles maintained by the State), the Mississippi and 
other waterways, with 4,794 miles of navigable water. In 1932, the steam 
railways in the State had a length of 4,639 miles, besides 316 miles of 
electric railway track. 

On June 30, 1933, Louisiana had 22 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 131,174,000 dollars and loans and investments of 120,881,000 dollars 
and 117 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 71,944,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 76,103,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports (biennial) of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Johnson (C.), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New York and London, 
1906. 

/>A.;pj(A ), Lonisiana. In ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Series. Boston, M.as.s. 
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MAINE. 

Government. — Maine, settled in 1624, and originally a part of Massa- 
chusetts, v,-as admitted into the Union on March 15, 1820. There is a 
Legislature consisting of the Senate with 33 members, and the House of 
Representatives with 151 members, both Houses being elected simultaneously 
for two years. The suffrage is possessed by all citizens, 21 years of age, 
who can read English and write their own names ; paupers and nn-taxed 
Indians have no vote. The State is divided into 16 counties, subdivided 
into towns, cities, plantations and various unincorporated places. The Capital 
is Augusta ; the State sends to Congress 2 Senators and 3 Representatives. 

GmernoT . — Louis J. Brann, 1933-35 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Robinson C. Tobey. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 33,040 square miles, of which 
29,895 square miles are land. Census population on April 1, 1930, 797,423, 
an increase of 29,409, or 3 '8 per cent., over that of 1920. 

Population for four census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) 
was : — 


Tears 

HVhute 

Negro 

MeEicac 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
3IiJe 

1S70 

024,809 

1.606 

.. 1 

499 

1 

626,915 

21*0 

liHO 

739,991 * 

1,3ij3 

4 » 

892 

321 

742,371 

24-8 

1920 

765,693* 

1,310 

2 * 

839 

170 

768,014 

25-7 

1930 

795,183 

1,096 

2 

1,012 

380 


26*7 

Kale . 

400,063 

697 



518 

lf-7 

401,285 


Female 

395,120 

499 

2 

494 

23 

896,138 



r Included in white, if aiir. 

• Adjusted by deductini; the estimated number of persons who wouid have been 
classitied as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. 

The foreign.born white population (12 "6 per cent, of the total) numbered 
100,368, of whom 36,796 (36'7 per cent.) were English Canadian, 36,947 
(36 ’8 per cent.) French Canadian, 4,115 (4T per cent.) Irish, 4,463 English, 
1,906 Scotch, 1,882 Swedish, 1,880 Russian and 2,359 Italian. Of the total 
population in 1930, 40 3 per cent, were urban, O T Negro, and 38 '7 per cent. 
(240,110 males and 68,493 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 
ceMus, 4,102 men and 4,211 women were reported divorced; the number of 
private families was 197,826 (of 3 '93 persons). 

The largest city in the State is Portland with a census population 
of 70,810 in 1930. Other cities and towns (with population in 1930) are : 
Lewiston, 34,948 ; Bangor, 28,749; Auburn, 18,571; Biddeford, 17,633 ; 
Augusta, 17,198 ; Waterville, 15,454 ; South Portland, 13,840. 

The largest religious body is Roman Catholic with 173,893 members in 
1926; then come Baptists (32,031), Methodists (22,938), and Protestant 
Episcopalians. Total membership of the 1,447 churches of all denomina- 
tions was 294,092. The State’s penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 
401 men and 114 women. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 17,172 (2'7 per cent, 
of that age group), of whom 8,617 were native whites and 8,393 were foreign- 
born whites ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 176,349 (75 per cent.) 
were attending school. Education is free for pupils from 5 to 21 years of 
age, and compulsory from 5 to 14. In 1931-32, the 4,852 puhlio elementary 
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schools had 5,034 teachers and 128,258 enrolled pupils. The 223 public high 
schools had 1,473 teachers and 33,498 pupils. There are 58 academies with 
about 370 teachers and 6,780 pupils. For the training of teachers there are six 
public Normal Schools with 122 teachers and 1,437 students. The University 
of Maine, founded in 1868 at Orono, had (1932) 192 professors and teachers 
and 1,682 students. It is endowed hy and receives large appropriations from 
the State. Bowdoin College, founded in 1794 at Brunswick, had 54 pro- 
fessors and 570 students. Bates College at Lewiston, 42 professors and 182 
students, and Colby College at "Waterville, 39 professors and 612 students in. 
1932. Total expenditure on elementary and secondary education in 1931-32, 
11,438,111 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — For the financial year ending June 30, 1933, 
the amount of revenue and expenditure was as follows ; 


Balance, July 1, 1932 
Eeeeipts, 1932-33 


Dollars 

1,952,728 

28,152,427 


Total 

Payments, 1932-83 


30,105,155 

27,290,975 


Balance, July 1, 1933 


2,814,180 


The bonded debt on January 1. 1933, amounted to 31,455,500 dollars. 

In 1932, the assessed value of real property amounted to 596,327,761 
dollars, and of personal property to 100,139,088 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 186 oflncers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,471 enlisted men. 

Production, Commerce, Railways.— The products of Maine are 
derived chiefly from agi’ioulture, forestry, quarrying, and fisheries. In 1930, 
the State contained 39,006 farms with a total acreage of 4,689,938 acres, of 
which 1,402,000 acres were crop land ; total value of farm land and build- 
ings, 194,279.884 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 17,400,000 
dollars : from live-stock, 22,100,000 dollars, ilaine leads all States in pro- 
duction of potatoes (42,000,000 bushels in 1933). Other crops are oats, 
5,200,000 bu.shels ; maize, buckwheat, and hay. On January 1, 1933, the 
farm animals comprised 52,000 horses, 189, "OOO milch cows, 251,000 all 
cattle, 76,000 sheep, and 55,000 swine. 

The chief minerals are stone, lime, clay products, slate and feldspar. 

In 1931, according to the census of manufactures, the State had 1,235 
manufacturing establishments employing 56,308 wage-earners, earning 
55,186,680 dollars ; cost of materials, containers, fuel and power amounted 
to 142,291,569 dollars, and the value of the output to 259,504,504 dollars. 
The manufacture of paper, of pulp, and of boots and shoes are the most 
important industries ; output of the three, in 1931, was valued respectively 
at 67,792,07.5 dollars, 28,849,091 dollars, and 27,444,438 dollars. On July 
31, 1932, active cotton spindles numbered 846,778, consuming 87,445 bales. 

Lumber is the i.riiicipal manufacturing product, the cut In 1931 being 
151,830 J/ feet, b.m. ; white pine, spruce for wood pulp, hemlock, balsam” 
birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, ash, and basswood or linden are found. 

In 1932, there were 2,286 miles of steam railway and 533 miles of 
electric railway. The .State maintains 5, 990 miles of drained and graded 
roads, of which. 5,519 miles have been suifaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Maine had 25 licensed national banks with deposits of 
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67,189,000 dollars and loans and investments of 65,485,000 dollars and 56 
licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 188,252,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 203,643,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Constitution of Maine. Aui:usta, 1920. 

Reports of the vanous Executive Departments. 

Maine Historical Society’s Collections and Baxter Manuscripts. 46 vols, Portland, 
Me., 1865-1916. — Province and Court Records of Maine Vol. I., 1928. 

Abbott (J. S. C.). History of Maine. Boston and Portland, 1875. S^econd Edition, 1892. 

Baxter (J. P.), Sir Ferdinand Gorges and his Province of Maine. Boston, 1890. — 
Pioneers of New France in England. Albany, 1894. 

Burrage{'3.. S.), Beginnings of Colonial Maine. Portland, 1914. 

Ba^se (Ade^ide R.). Index of Economic Material in documents of the States of the 
United States (Maine, 1820-1904). TVashington, 1921. 

Hatch (L. C.), Maine : A History. New York, 1919. 

Macdonald (W.), The Government of Maine. New York, 1902. 

Starkie (G.), Maine : Its History, Resonrces and Government. 39SO. 


MAEYLAND. 

Government.— ilarjland, first settled in 1634, was one of the thirteen 
original States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 29, and a 
House of Delegates of 118 members, both elected for four years. Voters 
are United States citizens who have resided one year in the State and six 
months in the Legislative District. 

Gwemor , — Albert C. Eitchie, 1931-35 (4,500 dollars). 

Seeretary of State . — David C. Winebrenner, 3rd. 

The State is divided into 23 counties and Baltimore City. The State 
Capital is Annapolis. Maryland sends to Congress two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 12,327 square miles, of which 
9,941 square miles are land and 2,386 are water, the Chesapeake Bay alone 
occupying 1,203 square miles. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,631,526, 
an increase of 181,865 or 12'5 per cent, since 1920. 

Population according to four Federal censuses (v^ith distribution by sex 
in 1930) was : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Jlexican 

Indian 

' Asiatic 

Total i 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 ! 

605,497 

175,391 

i 

4 

1 2 

i 

780,894 I 

7S’6 

1910 1 

],062,627« : 

232,250 ' 

12® 

55 

i 402 

1,295,346 i 

130 3 

1920 1 

1,204,690* ! 

244,479 ' 

47 » 

32 

' 413 

1,449,661 1 

145'S 

1930 ' 

1,354,170 ; 

276,379 

56 

1 50 

' 871 « i 

’ ) 

1.631 526 ! 

1641 

Male . ; 

679,693 

140,506 

38 

1 34 

i 738 1 

S21,0<19 i 



Female j 

1 

674,477 , 

135,873 i 

18 1 

j 16 

! 133 j 

810,517 ; 

— 


^ Included with white (if any). 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1931', 

• Estimated. * Includes 5 Hawaiians, 

Of the total population 95,093 (or 5'8 per cent.) were foreign born 
whites, of whom 18,925 were from Germany (19'9 per cent.), 10,872 (11'4 
per cent.) from Italy, 4,845 from Ireland, 18,782 (19 8 per cent.) from 
Russia, 12,027 from Poland, and 5,067 from England. Of the total popula- 
tion in 1930, 59'8 per cent, were urban, 16'9 per cent. Kegro, and 41‘2 per 
cent. (515,187 males and 157,692 females) were gainfully employed. In 
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1930 4,869 men and 5,863 women were reported divorced ; the number of 
private families was 385,179 (of 4T1 persons). 

The largest city in the State (containing 49 per cent, of the population 
of the State in 1930) and also the chief manufacturing and commercial centre 
is Baltimore ; census population in 1930, 804,874. Other cities, with popu- 
lation in 1930, are Cumberland, 37,747; Hagerstown, 30,861; Frederick, 
14,434 ; Salisbury, 10,997 ; Annapolis (Capital), 12,531. 

The Roman Catlioiic Church, 233,969 adherents in 1926, is the leading 
denomination; next comes the Methodist, with 118,426. Jewish Con- 
gregations are third, with 69,974. Total membership of the 2,959 churches 
oi all denominations, 758,366. 

The State’s penal and reformatory system had in 1932, 2,499 men and 
87 women. 

Education is compulsory for children 7 to 14 years of age, and from 
14 to 16 unless legally employed. In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or 
older numbered 49,910 (3'8 per cent, of that age group), of whom 13,202 
were native whites, 11,639 foreign-horn whites and 25,073 Negroes ; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 322,141 (65’7 per cent.) were attending 
school. 

In 1931-32 the State had 1,653 elementary and junior high schools (1, 121 
white, 537 negro), with 244,690 pupils (195,008 white and 49,682 negro) 
and 6,956 teachers (5,595 white and 1,361 negro). The 179 public senior high 
schools (152 white and 27 negro) had 42,803 pupils (38,722 white and 4,081 
negro), with 1,710 teachers (1,663 white and 147 negro). The State had 4 
State normal schools, and 1 city normal school, with 98 teachers, and 1,122 
pupils (892 white aud 230 negro). The total expenditure on education in 
1931-32 was 27,592,906 dollars. 

The most important institution for higher education is Johns Hopkins 
University, organised in 1876. It is non-sectarian, and in 1931-32 had 681 
faculty members and 6,214 students. Goucher College, founded in 1888, 
had 103 inscruotors and 809 students. Other institutions are the Peabody 
Institute for the Education of Music, the Maryland Institute School of Art 
and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, and Univei-sity of Maryland, with (1931- 
32) 500 professors aud 5,185 students. 

Finance and Defence.— For the year ending September 30, 1933, 


the total receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Cash balance, Oct. 1, 1932 

Receipts, 1932-33 

Dollars 

9,693,512 

42,136,875 

Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 

51,829,387 

45,122,519 

Cash balance, Oct. 1, 1933 ..... 

6,706,868 

On September 30, 1933, the net funded debt of the State amounted to 
38,800,000 dollars. In 1933 the assessed valuation of real and personal 
property amounted to 2,329,009,567 dollars, and that of taxable securities 
to 352,202,305 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 259 officers, 4 warrant 
officers and 3,151 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Agncnlture is an important industry in 
the State ; about 1 1 per cent, of the farms are worked by their owners. In 
1930, there were 43,203 farms with an area of 4,374,398 acres, of which 
2, 129, 264 acres were crop land ; total value of laud and buildings, 356,170,168 
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dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 20,000,000 dollars; from live- 
stock, 29,600,000 dollars. Truck crops are the most important. Other 
crops in 1933 were: wheat (6,320,000 bushels), maize (14,000,000 bushels), 
hay and potatoes (2,700,000 bushels). In 1933, the yield of tobacco was 

17.710.000 pounds. The farm animals in the State on January 1, 1933, were : 
horses, 89,000 ; mules, 28,000 ; mUeh cows, 214,000 ; other cattle, 282,000 ; 
sheep, 108,000 ; swine, 176,000. 

Of mining industries the most important is coal-mining, with in 1932 
an output of 1,370,000 short tons. Value of clay products in 1930, 3,513,008 
dollars. Total mineral output (1930), 14,989,695 dollars. 

In the census of 1931, Maryland had 2,851 manufactories, with 107,951 
wage-earners ; wages, 107,985,211 dollars ; cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and power, 365,086,557 dollars ; value of products 669,275,151 dollars. 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products, and copper smelting and refining are 
the most important industries. Pig iron output, 1932, 738,739 tons. 

The State maintains a network of roads 3,412 miles in extent, all sur- 
faced; steam railways had (1932) 1,432 miles of line and 731 miles of electric 
railway ; 51 steamship lines use the port of Baltimore, which is the ocean 
port nearest to the steel centres of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Gary 
and Chicago, and handles a large part of grain and other exports. 

On June 30, 1933, Maryland had 45 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 159,574,000 dollars and loans and investments of 174,151,000 
dollars and 90 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 

307.024.000 dollars and loans and investments of 315,609,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Constitutions of Maryiand, 1776, lS.il, 1864 and 1S67. Published by the State.— Mary- 
land Manual. A Compendium, legal, historical, and statistical. By the Secretary of 
State. Baltimore, annually. 

Report of the Bureau of Statistics and Information of Maryland : Annual. 

Ai’drtirt (M. P.), History of Maryiand Province and State. New York, 1929. — The 
Founding of Maryland. London, 1934 

Bond (B. W.), State Government m Maryiand, 1777-81. Baltimore, 1905. 

Browne (W. H.), Maryland. In ‘American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, Mass. 

Edgar (Lady), A Colonial Governor in Maryland : Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 
1763-1773. Loudon. 1912. 

VriUiams (T. J. C.), The State of Maryland, compiled for the Board of Public "Works. 
Baltimore, 1906. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution and Government. — in 1615 the Plymouth Company 
undertook exploring expeditions to New England, and in 1620 obtained a 
Koyal Charter granting sovereign powers over the region lying to the north of 
1 irginia. The first permanent settlement within the borders of the present 
state was made at Plymouth in December, 1620, by the Pilgrims from 
Holland, who were separatists from the English Church. This was the 
nucleus of the Plymouth Colony. In 1628 another company of Puritans 
settled at Salem, and from that beginning the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was formed. In 1630 Boston was settled. In 1629 the whole region called 
New England was formed into a province. By a special Charter the Govern- 
ment was divided between the colony of Plymouth and that of Massachusetts 
Bay, but in 1692 they were re-united, and thenceforward acted together both 
in peace and war. In the struggle which ended in the separation of the 
American colonies from the mother country, Massachusetts took the foremost 
part, and became one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

The legislative body, consisting of a Senate and a House of Representa- 

T 
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tives, is styled the General Conrt of Massachusetts. The Senate consists of 40 
members elected biennially by popular vote. The House of Kepresentatives 
consists of 240 members, elected in 159 districts, each of which returns one, 
two, or three representatives according to the number of legal voters. There 
is an annual session of the Legislature. 

All citizens of the United States, 21 years of age and over, who can read 
and write the English language may vote in all State, city or town elections, 
provided they are not paupers or under guardianship, _ and provided they 
have lived one year in the State and six months in the city or town. 

The State sends 2 Senators and 15 Representatives to the Federal Congress. 

(Jowrnor-.— Joseph B. Ely, 1933-34 (salary, 10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frederic W. Cook. 

There are 14 counties in the State, 39 cities and 316 towns. The State 
Capital is Boston. 

Area and Population.— Area, 8,266 square miles (227 square miles 
being water'. The census population, April 1, 1930, was 4,249,614, an 
increase of 397,258 or 10 3 per cent, since 1920. 

The population at the date of fjur recent censuses (with distribution by 
sex in 1930) was as follows : — 


Tears 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

1,443.156 

13.047 

x 

151 

97 

1.457,351 

181*3 

1910 

3,324,S97* 

38,055 

29 » 

688 

2.747 

1 S.366,416 

j 41S-8 

19*20 

3,803,467* 

45.466 

57 > 

555 

2.S11 

3,852,856 

! 479*2 

1930 

4,192,926 

52.365 i 

66 

874 

3,3S3 

4,249,614 

528*6 

Male . 

2 042,213 

26,097 

43 

45S 

•2,661 

2,071,672 


FeiLale 

2,U0,713 

26,2€S 

23 

416 

522 

2,177,942 



' Includeil in wliite, if any. 

’ Adjusted bv deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classifled as Jleaican ill 1030. “ Estimated. 


Of*the total population in 1930, 1,054,636 (24-8 per cent.) were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 172,810 (16'4 per cent,) were Canadian (English) and 
115,241 (10'9 per cent. ) were French Canadians; 158,744 (lo’O per cent.) 
were from Ireland; 126,103 (12'0 per cent.) from Italy; 78,418 (7’4 per 
cent.) from England ; 71,442 (6'8 per cent.) from Poland; 67,684 (6'4 per 
cent.) from Russia; 36,810 (3’5 per cent.) from Sweden; 32,724 (3’1 per 
cent.) from Scotland ; 24,840 (2'4 per cent.) from Portugal and 20,538 (1'9 
percent.) from Germany. Of the total population in 1930, 90’2 per cent, 
were urban, 1’2 per cent. Negro, and 42’7 per cent. (1,285,316 males and 
528,999 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 10,610 men and 15,020 
women were reported divorced ; the number of private families was 1,021,160 
(of 4‘03 persons). 

In 1930, the population of the principal cities of the State was as 
follows : — 


Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Boston (capital) . 

7S1,1S.'5 

Soraemlle . 

103,905 

Brockton . 

. , 63,797 

Worcester . 

105,311 

Lynn . 

102,320 

Medford 

. 1 59,714 

Springfield . 

149,900 

Lowell 

100, ‘2S4 

Malden 

. ‘ 58,036 

Fall River . 

115,274 

Lawrence . 

85,068 

Holyoke 

. 1 56,537 

Cambridge . 

113,043 

Quincy 

71,953 

Pittsfield . 

. 1 49,677 

New Bedford 

11*2,597 

Newton 

65,276 

Haverhill . 

. 1 48,710 
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Other cities (with population of 35,000 and over in 1930) are Everett, 
48,424 ; Chelsea, 45,816; Chicopee, 43,930; Fitchburg, 40,692; Salem, 
43,353 ; Waltham, 39,247 ; Taunton, 37,355 ; Revere, 35,680. 

The principal religious bodies are the Roman Catholics with 1,629,424 
members in 1926, Jewish Congregations with 213,085 members, and Con- 
gregationalists with 159,252. Total membership, all denominations, was 
2,500,204. 

Educatioil.— In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
124,158 (3'5 per cent, of that age group), of whom 111,568 were foreign- 
bom whites ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 910, 482 (7 5 ’0 per cent. ) 
were attending school. School attendance is compulsory for children from 
7 to 14 years of age (or to 16 for children who have not completed the 6th 
grade). For the school year ending June 30, 1932, the total expenditure 
was 72,191,014 dollars, plus 1,259,182 dollars for teachers’ colleges. The 
number of teachers required for all schools was 26,633, the total number 
of pupils enrolled was 767,583. The 250 public high schools had 6,161 
principals and teachers and 146,601 pupils. There are 10 State teachers’ 
colleges with a total enrolment for the school year, 1931-32, of 3,033 pupils 
and 207 teachers ; also the Boston Teachers’ College with 44 teachers and 
568 students. In 1915, the Legislature passed an Act establishing a De- 
partment of University Extension, and to provide for educational extension 
courses under the direction of the Board of Education. Student enrolment 
between January 1, 1916, and December 1, 1932: in classes, 403,270; in 
correspondence courses, 68,109 ; total, 471,379. 

Within the State there are 31 colleges and universities, with 5,193 pro- 
fessors and instructors, and a total enrolment of 50,793 students. The Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Amherst and the Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell (with 47 instructors and 973 students), are the only two publicly 
controlled ; all the others are privately controlled. Some of the leading 
institutions (1933) are ; — 


Year 

opened 

Location, and Name of Univereities 
and Colleges 

Professors 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

1821 

Amherst , Amherst College i . • . . 

74 

711 

1867 

Massachusetts Agricnltural Colleges 

105 

1.315 

1869 

Boston. . Boston University 2 . » , , 

COO 

11,640 

1919 

Emmanuel College 3 • 

40 

328 

1898 

Northeastern University i • . 

156 

3,679 

1902 

Simmons Colleges . 

107 

1,620 

1636 

Cambridge . Harvard University ‘ . 

1,770 

8,228 

1861 

Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy 2 

520 

2,900 

1879 

Radcliffe College s . . , . 

300 ‘ 

1,066 

1852 

Medford , Tufts College 2 , . 

500 

1,986 

1865 

Newton , Boston College i . . . . 

152 

3,256 

1871 

Northampton Smith Colleges 

210 

1,978 

467 

1834 

Norton, , Wheaton Colleges , . . . 

59 

1837 

Stiuth Hadley Mount Holyoke Colleges . 

121 

1,006 

1875 

Wellesley . Wellesley Colleges , . . . 

173 

1.530 

1793 

Williamstown Williams College 1 .... 

86 

762 

1889 

Worcester , Clark University'^ .... 

40 

387 

1843 

Holy Cross 

80 

1,087 


' For men only. » Co-educational. • For women only. 

* Radcliffe College is affiliated with, but is not legally a part of, Harvard University, 
oertoin professors in the University offering instruction to students in Radcliffe College. 
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Charity and Correction. — On June l, 1933, there were in the state 
16 public institutions strictly, or in part, for the insane, 3 for the feeble- 
minded, and 1 for epileptics as well as 20 private hospitals. The number 
under care in institutions for the mentally ill and in family care in the State 
on that date was 23,064 (11,650 males and 11,414 females), of which number 
21,421 were under public care. 

On June 1, 1933, there n ere 5 institutions under the supervision of the 
Department of Public lYelfare, con-sisting of the State infirmary with 2,923 
inmates, three industrial schools with 1,083 inmates, and a hospital school 
for crippled children with 336 inmates. As State minor wards, under the 
custodial care of the Board, there were 5,555 children boarded in families 
and 1,156 children in families without board, also 3,287 children in care of 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Training Schools, placed in families and 
supervised by the Department of Public Welfare. The number of persons 
in infirmaries during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1932, was 5,853. 

The penal institutions in the State consist of 6 strictly State institutions 
and 17 county jails or houses of correction. On June 1, 1933, the number 
of prisoners in these institutions was 6,348 males and 634 females. 

Finance and Defence.— For the fiscal year ending November 30, 1933, 
the net revenue and expenditures of the State were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1932 .... 13,040,840 

Net receipts, year ending November 30, 1933 . . 143,908,003 

Total ~T56,948,843 

Total net expenditure, year ending Nov. 30, 1933 . 143,556,903 

Cash in Treasury, November 80, 1933 . . . 13,391,940 

The total direct and contingent debt of the State on November 30, 1933, 
amounted to 65,201,569 dollars. 

In 1933 the assessed value of real property was 6,038,606,306 dollars, 
and of personal property, 940,521,841 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 684 officers, 10 warrant 
officers and 8,792 men. 

Production, Industry, Commerce-— In 1930, the number of farms 
in Massachusetts was 25,598, with an area of 2,005,461 acres, of which 

564.000 acres were crop land. The value of all farm laud and buildings in 
1930 was 261,222,390 dollars. Of the 25,598 farms in the State, 23,198 were 
operated in 1930 by the owners, 958 by managers, and 1,442 by tenants. 
Gross income, 1932, from crops, 19,934,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 

31.129.000 dollars. Jlassachusetts leads in production of cranberries 
(470,000 barrels in 1933). Other crops in 1933 were ; Hay, 438,000 tons ; 
potatoes, 2,325,000 bushels; corn, 1,520,000 bushels; tobacco, 5,051,000 
pounds; apples, 3,486,000 barrels ; onions, 1,147,000 bushels. On January 
1, 1933, there were on farms in the State 22,000 horses, 182,000 milch cows, 

186.000 all other cattle, 11,000 sheep, and 84,000 pigs. 

The Federal census of manufactures in 1931 showed 9,305 establishments, 
employing 434,441 wage-earners, who earned 474,189,202 dollars, using 
materials, containers, fuel and power, valued at 1,015,093,739 dollars, and 
turning out products worth 2,157,450,449 dollars. Chief industries in 1931 
produced goods valued as follows : cotton, excluding small wares, 114,707,445 
dollars ; boots and shoes, 160,666,398 dollars, woollen and worsted goods. 
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147,701,378 dollars. On July 31, 1933, 4,204,042 active cotton spindles 
consumed 420,383 bales of cotton. 

There is practically no mining within the State. The principal minerals 
are from the stone quarries and the clay pits. 

A large foreign trade is carried on through the Massachusetts Customs 
District {i.e., Boston and eight minor ports). Exports in calendar year, 
1932, were 16,936,000 dollars; imports, 72,561,000 dollars. 

On January 1, 1933, there were 2,007 miles of main and branch steam 
railroads in the State and 1,441 miles of electric railways. The State 
maintains 1,809 miles of drained and graded roads, all surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 27 licensed National banks, with deposits of 
962,326,000 dollars and loans and investments of 998,165,000 dollars : 270 
licensed sayings banks, co-operative banks and trust companies had deposits 
of 2,404,787,000 dollars and loans and investments of 2,497,270,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Manual for the General Court. By Clerk of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Biennial, Boston, Mass. 

Adams (Charles F., Jr.), Three Episodes of Massachusetts History (2 Vols.), Boston, 1692. 

Barry (John S.), History of Massachusetts. (3 vols.) Boston, 1857. 

Bradford (A.), History of Massachusetts, 17C4-1S20. (3 vols.) Boston, 1829. 

Clapp (E. J.). The Port of Boston. New Haven and London, 1916, 

Frothiyigham lh, A.), A Brief History of the Constitution and Government of Massa- 
chusetts. Cambridee, 1916. 

Gardiner (J. H.), Harvard. Oxford, 1915. 

Grij^a (William E.), Massachusetts, A Typical American Commonwealth, 1893. 

Hale (E.), The Story of Massachusetts. Boston, 1891. 

Hart (A.. B.), Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. 5 vols. New York, 1928. 

Oliver (Peter), The Puritan Commonwealth: An Historical Review of the Puritan 
Government in Massachusetts. Boston, 1850. 

Palfrey (J.^G.), History of New England. Boston, Mass., 1858-90. 

Skurtlef (Nathaniel B.), Topographical and Historical Description of Boston, Boston, 
1871. 

Sly (J. F.). Town Government in Massachusetts (1620-19S0). Cambridge, Mass., 1930. 

ITin^or (Justin), Memonai History of Boston. 1630-1SS0. (4 vols.) Boston, 1881. 


HICHIOAR. 

Governineilt. — Micbigan, first settled in 1650, became the territory of 
Michigan in 1805 with its boundaries greatly enlarged in 1818 and 1834 ; it 
was admitted into the Union with its present boundaries on January 26, 
1837. The Senate consists of 32 members and the House of Representatives 
of 100 members. Electors are all citizens over 21 years of age resident in 
the State for 6 months next preceding the election. The State is represented 
in Congress by 2 Senators and 17 Representatives. 

Governor . — "William A. Comstock, 1933-35 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frank D. Fitzgerald. 

For local government the State is organised in counties, cities, townships, 
and villages. There are 83 counties, each of which has a Board of Supervisors 
as its administrative authority. Cities (135 in 1931) must have each a 
population of not less than 3,000, except a few which have been long 
incorporated. The State Capital is Lansing. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 57,980 square miles, of which 
500 square miles are water. This is exclusive of 16,653 square miles of Lake 
Superior, 12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square miles of Lake 
Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes St. Clair and Erie. The total length 
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of Michigan coastline is 1,620 miles. Population 1930 census, 4,842,325, an 
increase of 1,173,913, or 32 per cent., since 1920. 


Tears j 

1 

White j 

Negro 

1 Mexican ’ 

Indian i 

Asiatic , 

Total 

' Per Sq, 

' Mile 

1870 1 

1910 
1920 ; 
1930 ! 

1,167,282 i 
2,785,135* 1 
3,600,283* 
4,650,171 

11,849 
17,115 
' 60,082 
169,453 

I 

1 — * I 

i 112* 1 

1,344* , 

; 13,336 : 

4,926 

7,519 

5,614 

7,080 

2 i 
292 1 

1,089 ‘ 

2. 285 * ' 

1,184,059 
2,810,173 i 
3,668,412 
' 4,842,325 

i 20-6 

1 48-9 

; 63-8 

, 84 2 

Male . 
Female 

2,416,039 

2,234,132 

88,936 

80,517 

, 8,529 i 

4,807 , 

3,835 

3,245 

' 1,970 

; 315 

i 2,519,309 
2,323,016 



^ Included in white, if any. 

* Adjusted by dedncting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
cla,ssified as Mexicans in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes a small number of Hawaiians. 

Of the total population in 1930, 840,268 (or 17’4 per cent.) were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 202,316 (24'1 per cent.) were from Canada, 81,714 
(9'7 per cent.) from Germany, 62,721 from England, 34,348 from Russia, 
119,228 (14'2 per cent.) from Poland, 17,528 from Ireland, 23,905 from 
Sweden, 27,022 from Finland, 35,257 from Scotland, 7,201 from Norway, 
43,087 from Italy, 13,299 from Austria, and 32,128 from Holland. Of the 
total in 1930, 68 '2 per cent, were urban, 3’5 per cent. Negro, and 39 '8 per 
cent. (1,567,525 men and 359,822 women) were gainfully employed. In 1930 
censu-s, 28,161 men and 25,259 women were reported divorced; the number 
of private families was 1,180,554 (of 4’01 persons). The State’s penal and 
relonnatory .system in 1932 held 9,448 men and 284 women. In 1931, the 
area of the Indian reservations was 191 acres, and the population 1,080. 

According to the census of April 1, 1930, the population of the principal 
cities was : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Detroit . . . 

1,568,602 

Hamtramck . . 

56,268 

Battle Creek . . 

43,573 

Grand Rapids . 

168,592 

Jack&on . . . 

55,187 

Muskegon . . 

41,390 

Flint .... 

156,492 

Kalamazoo . . 

54,786 

Port Huron . . 

31,361 

Saginaw . . . 

80,715 

Highland Park . 

52,959 

Wyandotte 

28,368 

Lansing . . . 

78,397 

Dearborn . . . 

60,358 

Ann Arlior . . 

26,944 

Pontiac . . . 

64,928 

Bay City . . . 

1 47,355 

Royal Oak . . 

22,904 


The more important religious bodies are the Roman Catholic, with 
844,106 members in 1926, Methodist (165,064), Lutheran (Synod of Missouri, 
90,851), Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational. Total membership, all 
denominations, 1,786,831. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 76,800 (2 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 55,034 were foreign-born whites ; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 1,090,754 (75'8 per cent.) were attend- 
ing school. Education is compulsory for the school term for children from 7 
to 16 years of age. The total net expenditure for graded and ungraded public 
schools, for the fiscal year 1931, was 134,131,912 dollars. For the Uni. 
versity. State colleges, and normal schools, it was 15,556,654 dollars. In 
1931 there were 6,779 school districts (elementary and secondary schools) 
with 986,980 pupils and 34,806 teachers. There are 4 training colleges 
with 604 teachers and 6,771 students. The State University of Michigan, 
founded in 1841 at Ann Arbor, had in 1932, 815 professors and teachers and 
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12,387 studeats. The Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Sciences had, in 1933, 304 professors and 3,327 students. The Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology at Houghton, had 78 professors and 
instructors and 588 students. 

Filiaiice and Befence. — ^'or the year ending June 30, 1933, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, Julv 1, 1932 29,594,210 

Receipts, 1932-33 131,670,757 


Total 161,264,967 

Disbursements, 1932-33 ..... 130,522,566 


Balance, June 30, 1933 .... 30,742,401 


Total bonded indebtedness of the State was 81,250,000 dollars on 
June 30, 1933 ; total assessed valuation of the State as equalized by 
the State Board of Equalization amounted to 5,829,284,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 343 officers, 5 warrant 
officers and 4,277 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — The state is largely agricultural. In 
1930, it contained 169,372 farms with a total area of 17,118,951 acres of 
which 9,094,000 acres were crop land; value of land and buildings was 
1,160,651,607 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 52,380,000 dollars ; 
from live-stock, 88,438,000 dollars. Principal crops were (1933) oats, 

23.541.000 bushels; corn, 42,315,000 bushels; wheat, 13,457,000 bushels; 
hay, 3,088,000 tons; potatoes, 20,670,000 bushels; and sugar beets, 

1.236.000 tons. On January 1, 1933, there were in the State 1,240,000 
sheep, 366,000 horses, 867,000 milch cows, 551,000 other cattle, and 

773.000 swine. In 1933, the wool-clip yielded 7,840,000 pounds of wool 
from 980,000 sheep. The area of national forest land (June 30, 1932) 
was 608,000 acres ; State forests totalled 712,250 acres. 

Of the mineral output, coal, in 1932, amounted to 355,000 short 
tons; coke, 2,501,571 short tons; natural gas, 521,323 M. cubic feet; 
cement, 6,132,768 barrels; iron ore, 2,554,996 long tons in 1932; mangani- 
ferous iron ore, 9,5S2 long tons, in 1932; gypsum, 248,542 tons; copper, 
54,396,108 pounds; pig iron, 280,536 long tons; silver, a by-product of 
copper mining, 71,408 ounces. The State leads in production of salt; out- 
put, 1932, 1,715,304 long tons. Recently discovered petroleum fields 
yielded 6,729,000 barrels in 1932. Mineral output in 1930 was valued at 
111,405,530 dollars. 

The State maintains 14 fish hatcheries. 

Motor-vehicle manufacturing is by far the leading industry : the 1931 
oensn.s showed that 155 plants employed 153,029 wage-earners, paid 
192,114,810 dollars in wages, and produced vehicles and parts valued at 
1,207,999,445 dollars. The total number of manufactiuing establishments 
(1931 census) was 5,793, employing 370,140 wage-earners, who earned 
453,462,869 dollars. The output was valued at 2,555,106,342 dollars, the 
value of the materials, containers, fuel and power used being 1,303,009,935 
dollars. 

On December 31, 1931, there were 8,020 miles of steam railway in 
operation, besides 326 miles of electric railway. The St. Mary’s Falls Ship 
Canal, located at Sanlt Ste. Marie, Michigan, is said to be the largest ship 
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canal in the world. Highway mileage, maintained by the State, is 8,548, 
of which 7,835 is surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 229 licensed State banks, industrial banks 
and trust companies with deposits of 281,516,000 dollars and loans and invest- 
ments of 290,566,000 dollars ; 50 licensed national banks had deposits of 
219,387,000 dollars and loans and investments of 229,057,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various State Officers. 

Michi^fan Pioneer and Historical Society : Historical Collections. Vols. 1-39, 1877-1915. 

Campbell (J. V.), Outlines of the Political History of Michigan. lS7u. 

Coofc (W.), Michigan : Its History and Government. New York, 1905. 

Cooley (T. M.), Michigan : A History of Governments. *2nded. Boston, 1886. 

Ihlla (Henrietta M.), The Politics of Michigan. New York, 1912. 

Fvtley(G. N ), Historic Michigan. 1924. 

Wood (L. H.), Physical, Industrial and Sectional Geography of Michigan. 1914. 


MIRRESOTA. 

Govemmeilt.— Minnesota, first settled in 1805, was made a territory in 
1849 (with parts of North and South Dakota), and was admitted into the 
Union, with its present boundaries, on May 11, 1858. The Legislature 
consists of a Senate of 67 members, elected for four years, and a House of 
Representatives of 131 members, elected for 2 years. 

Governor . — Floyd B. Olson, 1933-35 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — Mike Holm. 

There are 87 counties, few of which contain less than 400 square miles 
and 8,000 inhabitants. Townships are 6 miles square, each divided into 36 
sections of one square mUe, numbered on a uniform principle. When 
organised they are corporate bodies with a town-meeting, 3 supervisors, 
and other officers elected for one and two years. Cities, of four classes, 
according to population, frame their own charters and are governed by a 
mayor and council or by a commission. The State Capital is St. Paul. The 
State sends to Congress 2 Senators and 9 Repre.sentatives. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 84,682 square miles, of which 
3,824 square miles are water. This is exclusive of 2,514 square miles of 
Lake Superior. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,563,953, an increase 
of 176,828, or 7 '4 per cent, over that of 1920, 

The population at the date of recent Federal Censuses (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) was as follows : 


Teais 

White ' 

Negro 

; Mexican 

Indian | 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

4.38,257 1 

759 

! l 

690 

1 — 

479.706 

5 ’4 

1910 

2,059,143 2 , 

7,084 

1 64 » 

9.0>3 

1 344 

2,075,708 

25*7 

1920 

2. 368,566* 1 

S.bOO 

1 350’ 

8,761 

I 619 * 

2,387,125 

29-5 

1930 

2,538,973 

9,445 

! 3,626 

11,077 

S<2 

2,563,953 

31-7 

Male . 

1,303,100 ; 

5,00.5 

j 2,069 

.5,691 

697 

1,316,771 



Female 

1,235,804 ; 

4,440 

’ 1,557 

5,3b6 

1 137 

1,247.382 

— 


^ Inclutlci in white, if any. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. * Ineludea 1 Hawaiian. 
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The foreign-born white inhabitants in 1930 numbered 388,294 (15'1 per 
cent, of the total) comprising 90,623 (23 '3 per cent.) Swedes, 71,562 (18 "4 
percent.) Norwegians, 59,993 (15'5 per cent.) Germans, 27,102 Canadians, 
24,360 Finns, 15,015 Pole.s, 13,831 Danes, 11,902 Russians, 8,445 (2’2 per 
cent.) English, 6,401 Italians, and 6,498 Irish. Of the total population 
in 1930, 49'0 per cent, were urban, 0'4 per cent. Negro, and 38‘7 per cent. 
(791,833 males and 200,965 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930, 
8,135 men and 9,283 women were reported divorced ; the number of private 
families was 606,496 (of 4T1 persons). Marriages in 1931 were 19,207 ; 
divorces, 2,807 ; annulments, 23. The Indian Reservations in the State 
have an area (1931) of 868 square miles. The State’s penal and reformatory 
system in 1932 held 2,392 men and 57 women. 

The largest cities are Minneapolis with a population of 464,356 in 1930 ; 
St. Paul (capital), 2/1,606; Duluth, 101,463; St. Cloud, 21,000 ; 'Winona, 
20,850 ; Rochester, 20,621 ; Hibbing, 15,666. 

The chief religious bodies are]: Roman Catholic, with 475,809 members 
in 1926, Norwegian Lutheran (168,622), Lutheran— Synod of Missouri 
(92,538). Total membership of all denominations, l,282,i88. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 26,302 (1’3 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 16,759 were foreign-born whites ; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 589,607 (74 '2 per cent.) were attending 
schools. In 1932-33 the 7,743 public elementary school districts of the 
State had 21,563 teachers and 560,186 enrolled pupils ; 562 public high 
schools had 6,486 secondary teachers and 147,439 secoirdary pupils, of whom 
118,077 are enrolled in grades 9 to 12 ; 7 junior colleges had 92 teachers 
and 2,332 pupils. Six public State teachers’ colleges had 235 teachers and 
6,873 pupils (3, 142 summer sessions). Total expenditure on education for 
public schools, 52,208,998 dollars in 1931-32, of which 45,103,909 dollars 
was for maintenance. The University of Minnesota at Minneapolis (chartered 
in 1851 and opened 1869) had 26,700 students in 1932-33, of which 13,225 
were in the regular full-term schools. Hamline University, at St. Paul, had 
46 instructors and 503 students. St. John’s (Roman Catholic) University, 
at Collegeville, had 55 instructors and 340 students ; Carleton College, at 
Northfield, had 76 instructors and 869 students; St. Olaf College, at 
Northfield, had 74 instructors and 809 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The revenue fund and expenditure for the 


c ending July 1, 1933, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on July 1, 1932 .... 

3,493,592 

Receipts to June 30, 1933 .... 

. 23,323,081 

Total 

. 26,816,673 

Payments to June 30, 1933 .... 

. 27,497,736 

Balance (overdrawn) July 1, 1933 

681,063 


State-owned trust funds ou June 1, 1933, totalled 81,221,449 dollars, 
of which royalties from State-owned iron mines contributed 31.433,326 dollars, 
special tax ou iron ore, 13,352,736 dollars, sales of land, etc., 23,360,923 
dollars, and sales of timber, 15,132,733 dollars. 

The net State debt on June 30, 1933, w'as 111,335,314 dollars, not 
including counties and townships. The assessed value of taxable property 
was (1932) 2,083,288.296 dollars. 

The National Guard of the State of Minnesota on June 30, 1933, consisted 
of 355 officers, 5 warrant officers and 4,690 enlisted men. 

T 2 
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Production and Industry— Minnesota is largely an agricultural 
State. In 1931, it contained 185,255 farms with a total area of 30,913,367 
acres of which 19,490,692 acres were crop land. The total value of all 
unplotted or farm property in 1931 was 2,125,093,278 dollars. Gross income, 
1932, from crops, 38,300,000 dollars; from live-stock, 150,900,000 dollars. 
Minnesota ranks among the first in the production of barley (28,6/5,000 
bushels in 1933) ; rye, 3,638,000 bushels ; and flax seed, 4,365,000 bushels. 
Other crops (1933) were spiing wheat, 14,295,000 bushels ; corn, 142,957,000 
bushels ; oats, 96,406,000 bushels. On January 1, 1933, the farm animals in- 
cluded 760,000 horses, 3,343,000 all cattle and calves, 2,060,000 milch cows, 

1.089.000 sheep, and 3,496,000 swine. In 1933, the wool-clip amounted to 

6.660.000 pounds of wool trom 365,000 sheep. National forest area, 1933, 
1,966,804 acres. 

The mining of iron ores, mostly red hematite, in the Mesabi, Vermilion, 
and Cuyuna ranges, is of great importance. The production in 1932 
amounted to 2,250,000 long tons, of which 635,367 tons came from the 
State-owned mines. Output of manganese ore, 1932, 1,399 long tons. 
Value of mineral products, 1931, was 88,812,923 dollars ; in 1932, 5,850,520 
dollars. 

The census of m.anufactures of 1931 showed 3,864 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, employing 80,753 wage-earners, who earned 92,928,821 dollars; 
the cost of materials, fuel and power used was 457,316,913 dollars, and the 
output was valued at 719,064,100 dollars. Meat packing, the chief industry, 
reached in 1931 production valued at 131,552,351 dollars ; flour and grain 
milling, 93,692,411 dollars ; butter 77,603,963 dollars. 

In 1932, Minnesota had 9,495 miles of steam railway, besides 643 miles 
of electric railway track, including urban street railways. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 464 licensed State banks, mutual savings 
banks and trust companies with deposits of 183,958,000 dollars and loans and 
investmen's of 171,324,000 dollars; 204 licensed national banks had deposits 
of 415,648,000 dollars and loans and investments of 412,819,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Legislative Manual of Minnesola, and tl e various Executive Reports. Bt. Paul. 

Mmne-'Ota Yearbook, 1932. Minneapolis. 

Anderson (W.), A History of the Constitution of Slinnesota. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 1921. 

FoUcell W.), Minnesota, In ‘American Commonwealths’ Series. Boston; 1907. 
A History of Minnesota, 4 Vols. Historical Society, St. Paul, 1930. 

Haiiiovnh (M. L.), The Twin Cities as a Metroj-olitan Market : a Regional Study of the 
Economic Development of Minneapolis and St. Paul. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 1923. 

MaeVey (F. L ), The Government of Minnesota. New York and London, 1905. 

jV«li(E. D ), History of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 18S2. 

Bobiruon (E. V.\ Cost of GovernraeDt m Minnesota. St. Paul, 1913. — Early Economic 
Conditions and Development of .Agriculture in Minnesota. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 1915. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Government. — Mississippi, settled in 1716, was organised as a territory 
in 1798 and admitted into the Union on December 10, 1817. In 1804 and 
in 1812 its boundaries were extended, but in March, 1817, a part was taken 
to form the new territory of Alabama, leaving the boundaries substantially 
as at present. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, both elected for 4 years. The Capital is Jackson ; there are 82 
counties. 
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Qualified as electors are all United States citizens who have resided 
in the State two years and in the election district for one year (clergymen for 
six months) next before the election, have paid the legal taxes, and have been 
registered. The applicant for registration must he able to read the State 
Constitution or show that he understands it when it is read to him. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 7 Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — Martin S. Connor, 1932-36 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Walker Wood. 


Area, Population, Education. — Area, 46,865 square miles, 503 square 
miles being water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,009,821, an 
increase of 219,203 or 12‘2 per cent, over that of 1920. 


Years 

White 

Xegro 

1 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 



1870 

382,896 

444,201 

. 1 

809 

16 

827,922 


1910 

7S6,022 * 

1,009,487 

89* 

1,253 

263 

1,797,114 

38 8 

1920 

853,807 * 

935,184 

155 > 

1,1U5 

367 

i 1,790,618 

38 ‘6 

1930 

996,856 

1,009,718 

1,221 

1,458 

568 

1 2,009,821 

43-4 

Male . 

504,921 

498,338 ! 

604 

743 

445 

1,005,141 


Female 

491,935 

511,380 

527 

715 

123 

1,004,680 

1 


^ Included in white, if any, 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. 

The foreign-bom inhabitants in 1930 numbered 7,049 (0’4 per cent, of 
the total) of whom 1,613 (22-9 per cent.) were Italian, 739 German, 470 
English, and 524 Russian. Of the population in 1930, 16’9 per cent, was 
urban, 50’2 per cent. Negro, and 42 per cent. (613,177 males and 231,728 
females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 6,546 men and 11,597 
women were reported divorced ; the number of private families was 471,704 
(of 4 "22 persons). The largest cities (with population in 1930) are Jackson, 
48,282; Meridian, 31,954 ; Vicksburg, 22,943 ; Hattie.sburg, 18,601 ; Laurel, 
18,017. The State Penitentiary in 1932 held 2,046 men and 58 women. 

About half the church-going inhabitants of Mississippi are Baptists 
(Negro Baptists with 226,989 members in 1926 and Southern Baptists with 
211,370 members) and one-sixth are Southern Methodists (134,573 members). 
Total membership, all denominations, 800,509. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 199,761 (13'1 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 20,070 were native whites and 177,605 
were Negroes ; of persons betw'een the ages of 5 and 20, 511,095 (68‘7 per 
cent.) were attending school. There is a law for compulsory attendance at 
school ; white and coloured children are taught in separate schools. In 
1928-29, the elementary and secondary schools had 300,996 white and 
289,582 coloured pupils and 9,888 white and 5,453 coloured teachers. The 
759 white public high schools had 2,116 teachers and 43,205 pupils. One 
public normal school had 38 teachers and 1,582 students. For higher 
education Mississippi has 20 universities and colleges. Among them are the 
University of Mississippi, established 1844, which in 1932 had 72 instructors 
and 7S0 students; Mississippi College with 25 teachers and 388 students; 
Mississippi State College for Women at Columbus with 84 instructors and 953 
students ; Agricultural and Mechanical College (foirnded 1880) with 100 
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teachers and 1,250 students. The annual public expenditure on elementary 
and secondary education is about 18,000,000 dollars. 

Finance and Defence.— The receipts and disbiusements for the year 
ending September 30, 1933, were as follows : — 

Dollars 
4,042,835 


Deficit Oct. 1, 1932 . 
Receipts to Sept. 30, 1933 


31,677,473 


Total .... 
Disbursements to Sept. 30, 1933 


. 27,637,638 
. 25,109,764 


Balance in hand September 30, 1933 2,524,874 

On January 1, 1934, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 
42,065,750 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders the State has a defaulted debt of 7,000,000 dollars, exclusive of 
interest charges. For 1927 the assessed valuation of real, personal and 
public utility property amounted to 724,000,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 134 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,052 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief industry of the 
State, which has a semi-tropical climate and a rich soil. In 1930 the farms 
numbered 312,663 with an area of 17,332,195 acres, of which 7,455,000 acres 
were crop land ; total value of farm lands and buildings, 568,322,065 
dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 66,800,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 

29.900.000 dollars. The chief product is cotton, which was grown on 

2.964.000 acres, and yielded 1,180,000 bales in 1933. Other crops are pecans, 

4.500.000 lbs. in 1933 ; sweet potatoes, 5,670,000 bushels ; maize, 35,850,000 
bushels ; rice, wheat, and oats. On January 1, 1933, there were in the State 

86.000 horses, 347,000 mules, 602,000 milch cows, 1,062,000 other cattle, 

100.000 sheep, and 1,010,000 swine. 

Though there are mineral deposits in Mississippi such as hydrated 
limestone, coal, gypsum, and rich clay, there is no mining enterprise. 

In 1931, 917 manufacturing establishments employed 28,907 wage- 
earners, earning 18,919,419 dollars; materials, containers, fuel and power 
used cost 57,199,943 dollars, and output was valued at 103,285,689 dollars. 

The State in 1932 had 4,170 miles of steam railway, besides 47 miles 
of electric railway. The state maintains 6,078 miles of highways. 

On June 30, 1933, Mississippi had 23 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 37,543,000 dollars and loans and investments of 37, 558, 000 dollars and 
189 licensed State banks and trust companie.s with deposits of 65,357,000 
dollars arid loans and investments of 62,490,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Mississippi Official and Statistical Registers. 

Encyclopadia of Mississippi History. 2 Vols. 1540-1907, 1907. 

Mississippi Provincial Archives. Vol. 1. (English Dominion), 1763-C6. 

Mississippi Territorial Archives. Vol. 1. 1798-1S08. 

Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. 19 vols. 


MISSOURI. 

GoV 6 rxmi 61 lt. — Missouri, first settled in 1764, was made a Territory in 
1812 and admitted to the Union on August 10, 1821, In 1837 its boundaries 
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were extended to their present limits. The General Assembly consists of a 
Senate of 34 members elected for four years (half their number retiring 
every two years), and a House of Representatives of 150 members elected for 
two years. 

The right of suffrage extends (with the usual exceptions) to all 
citizens and to aliens who, not less than one nor more than five years before 
the election, have declared their intention of becoming citizens. The State 
is divided into 114 counties and the City of St. Louis. Jefferson City 
is the State Capital. Missouri is represented in Congress by two Senators 
and 13 Eepresentatives. 

GoteriioT . — Guy B. Park, 1933-37 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Dwight H. Brown. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 69,420 square miles (693 
square miles water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 3,629,367, an 
increase of 225,312 or 6 '6 per cent, over that of 1920. 


Years 

! White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian ! 

j Asiatic 

, ! 

: Total ' 

) 

Per Sq. 
MUe 

1870 

1,603,146 i 

11S,071 

1 ; 

75 

1 3 

! 1.721,295 1 

25 "0 

1910 

3,133,670’ ’ 

157,452 

1,362’ ■ 

313 1 

63S 

1 3.293. 335 , 

17-9 

1920 

1 3,221,661 ’ 

178,241 

3,383’ ■ 

171 ! 

509 

i 3,404,055 i 

49*5 

1930 

; 3,398,887 

223.S40 

4,9S0 

578 , 

1,073* 

, 3.629,367 : 

52*8 

Male . 

j 1,706,844 

111.929 

2,834 

336 1 

923 

' l.S22,S66 1 


Female 

1,002,043 ; 

111,911 

2.155 

242 ! 

i 

150 

1,806,501 j 

— 


1 Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

® Estimated. * Includes 5 Hawaiians. 

The foreign-bom white population in 1930 numbered 149,390 (4T per 
cent.), of whom 42,276 (28'3 per cent.) were German, 15,689 Russian, 
15,204 (10'2 per cent.), Italian, 9,869 Irish, 8,324 Polish, 7,928 Austrian, 
7,919 English, 5,412 Canadian, and 3,895 Swedish. Of the total population 
in 1930, 51 "2 per cent, were urban, 6 '2 per cent. Negro, and 40 ’2 per cent. 
(1,158,734 males and 299,234 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930, 
18,442 men and 21,162 women were reported divorced; the number of 
private families was 939,476 (of 3’76 persons). The State’s penal and 
reformatory system in 1932 held 4,896 men and 65 women. 

The largest cities in the State, with census population in 1930, are ; — 


Cities 

[ Eop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

St. Louis 
Kansas City . 
St. Joseph 
Springfield 

821,960 

399,746 

80,935 

57,527 

Joplin , 
University City 
Hannibal 
Jefferson(Cap.) 

33,454 

25,809 

22,761 

21,595 

Sedalia 

W ebster Grove 
CapeGirardeau 
Independence 

20,806 

16,487 

16,227 

15,296 


The strongest religious bodies in the State are Catholic, with 517,466 
members in 1926, Southern Baptist (221,690), and Disciples of Christ 
(144,7911. Total membership, all denominations, 1,581,278. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or over numbered 67,905 (2'3 per cent, 
of that age group), of whom 39,252 were native whites and 16,632 Negroes ; 
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of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 730,854 or 69'4 per cent, were attending 
school. School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 14 years for the 
fall term. In 1931-32, the 9,000 elementary school districts had 18,795 
teachers and 540,714 enrolled pupils ; 978 public high schools had 

145,040 pupils and 6,502 teachers. There were 5 Teachers’ Colleges with 
13,407 students. Total expenditure for public schools (including building 
expenditures) in 1931-32, 57,289,651 dollars. For superior instruction, 
the more important institutions (1932) are the University of Missouri, at 
Columbia, founded in 1839, with 396 teachers and 6,993 students, Washing- 
ton University (non-sectarian) at St. Louis founded in 1857 (608 teachers 
and 3,413 students) and St. Louis University (Roman Catholic), founded in 
1818, with 600 teachers and 3,901 students. 


Finance and Defence- — l' or the year 1930, the revenue and expenditure 


were ; — 

Balance, January 1, 1930 
Receipts, 1930 

Total 

Disbursements, 1930 

Balance, Jan. 1, 1931 


Dollars 

12,538,349 

96,346,975 

108,885,324 

95,913,955 

12,971,369 


On January 1, 1931, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 87,829,000 
dollars (inoludiug 13,329,000 dollars Soldieis’ Bonus Bonds, and 74,500,000 
dollars State Road Bonds). The assessed value of property (July 1, 1930) was 
4,968,850,691 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 316 officers, 5 warrant 
officers and 4,209 men. 


Production and Industry-— Agriculture is one of the chief occupations 
in the State. The 1930 census showed 255,940 farms, with a farm area of 
33,743,019 acres, of which 15,646,272 acres were crop land, 14,296,736 
acres pasture and 1,361,653 acres in other uses. The total value of 
farm lands and buildings in 1930 was 1,796,246,519 dollars, and of 
implements and machinery, 94,521,636 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, 41,300,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 140,700,000 dollars. Maize is 
the principal crop, representing nearly 50 per cent, of crop acreage and 
often 40 per cent, of total crop values. Output in 1933, 141,446,000 
bushels; winter wheat, 16,600,000 bushels; oats, 32,634,000 bushels. 
Potatoes in 1933 amounted to 2,808,000 bushels. In the south-east Missouri 
cotton counties the 1933 cotton acreage was 345,000 acres, producing 

245.000 bales of lint cotton. Tobacco in 1933 amounted to 8,325,000 
pounds. There are many orchards, and much small fruit is grown. 
Missouri is a great livestock state, the January- 1, 1933, totals being 288,000 
mules, 551,000 horses, 1,195,000 sheep, 4,390,000 hogs, 1,272,000 milk cows 
and 2,664,000 all cattle. The 1933 wool clip was 7,043,000 pounds from 

1.053.000 sheep. 

The productive coal-fields of Missouri have an area of about 14,000 square 
miles, and employ 5,700 miners. In 1932, 3,795,000 short tons of coal 
were produced. Other important minerals are zinc (986 short tons in 
1932), lead (117,159 short tons), Portland cement (8,030,528 barrels), 
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grindstones, pig-iron, copper, blue and white lead, limestone (174,427 short 
tons) sandstone, and granite. The lead mines yielded in 1932 1,128 ounces 
of silver. Total mineral production, 1930, 69,074,500 dollars. 

Missouri is the largest manufacturing State west of the Mississippi river. 
Its largest industry, judged by value of the product, is meat-packing, with 
output in 1931 valued at 107,347,655 dollars ; its most important industry, 
in number of wage-earners employed, is the manufacture of hoots and shoes ; 
output in 1931 was valued at 86,296,106 dollars. The 1931 census of 
manufacturers showed 4, 824 plants, employing 155,268 wage-earners, earning 
162,052,398 dollars. Output was valued at 1,117,700,836 dollars, and 
materials, ccntaineis, fuel and power used, 631,166,138 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, Missouri had 83 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 284,314,000 dollars and loans and investments of 297,781,000 dollars ; 563 
licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 474,210,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 433,551,000 dollars. 

In the State there were in 1932, 7,970 miles of steam railway, besides 
861 miles of electric railway track. A new system of State highways, 
covering 15,248 miles, is under constinction ; present state-maintained 
highway system, 9,167 miles, of which 7,583 miles are surfaced. 


Books of Eeference 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Encyclopedia of the Historv of Missouri. Published by the Southern History 
Company, New Tork, Louisville, St. Louis. 1901. 

Carr (Imcien), Missouri. In * American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, Mass., 1894. 
Mnye (M. V.), History of Missouri. 1918. 

Houeh (Louis), History of Missouri from the earliest explorations to the .admission of 
the State into the Union in 1821. Chicago, 1908. 

Meng (W. D.), Official Manu.al of Missouri. Jefferson City, 19S3. 

Radtr (P. S.), History of Missouri. Jefferson City, Mo., 1927. 

Sautr (Carl O.), The Geography of the Ozark Highlands of Missouri. London, 1920. 
SfeTfiiifi (W, B.), Centennial History of Missouri. 4 vols. New York, 1921. 

Williams (Walter). The State of Missouri. St. Louis, 1904. 


MONTANA. 

Government- — Montana, first settled in 1809, was made a Territory (out 
of a portion of Idaho Territory) in 1864 and was admitted into the Union on 
November 8 1889. The Senate consists of 53 Senators, elected for 4 years, 
one half at each biennial election. The members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 102 in number, are elected for two years. The State is divided 
into 56 counties. The Capital is Helena. The State sends to Congress 2 
Senators and 2 Representatives. 

Governor . — Frank H. Cooney, 1933-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Sam W. Mitchell. 

Area, Population, Education- — The state has a total area of 146,997 
square miles, including a water surface of 866 square miles. Public lands, 
unappropriated, on June 30. 1932, totalled 6,238.429 acres. Census popula- 
tion on April 1, 1930, 537,606, a decline of 11,283, or 2'1 per cent, from that 
of 1920. Montana was the only State to show a decline during the decade. 

The Federal census results (with distribution by sex for 1930) give the 
population as follows : — 
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Y ears 

Wliite 

Negro 

Mexican * 

j 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq,. 

1 Mile 

1870 , 

18,306 

183 


157 

1.949 

20,595 

: 0-1 

1910 ' 

360,491 a 

1,834 

89“ 1 

10,745 

2,894 

376,053 

! 2-6 

1920 

533,9912 

1,658 

269“ ! 

10,956 

2,015 

548,889 

1 3 S 

1930 , 

517,327 

1,256 

2,571 ; 

14,798 

1,654 * 

637,606 

3-7 

Male . 1 

281,793 

710 

1,766 ! 

7,664 

1,205 

293,228 

i 

Female ; 

235,534 

546 

S05 1 

7,134 

359 

244,378 

1 


^ Included in white, if any. 

^ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
cla.ssified as Mexican in 1930. 

® Est'niated. ^ Includes 1 Hawaiian. 


Of the total population in 1930, 72,961, or 13'6 per cent., were foreign- 
bom whites. Of these, 8,787 (12 per cent.) were Canadian English, 5,045 
Irish, 6,020 English, 6,155 German, 8,991 (12‘3 per cent.) Norwegian, 
5,655 Swedish, 4,212 Russian, and 2,840 Italian. Of the total population in 
1930, 33'7 per cent, were urban, 0‘2 per cent. Negro, and 40'3 per cent. 
(184,205 n. ales and 32,274 females) gainfully employed. In 1930, 4,338 men 
and 2,659 women were reported divorced ; the number of private families 
was 136,210 (of 3'79 peisons). There are Indian reservations of 1,183 square 
miles, with a population of 14,238 (1930). The largest cities in the State are 
Butte, with a population of 39,532 in 1930 ; Missoula, 14,057 ; Great FaUs, 
28,822 ; Helena (capital), 11,803 ; Billings, 16,380 ; Anaconda, 12,494. In 
1932 the Montana State prison held 606 men and 9 women. 

The leading roligiou.s bodies are Roman Catholic, with 74,224 members in 
1926, Methodist (14,972), Norwegian Lutheran, with 8,782 members. Total 
membership, all denominations, 152,387. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 7,303 (1'7 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 3,085 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 126,657 (74'6 per cent ) were attending school. 
The 2,838 public elementary schools in 1933 had 4,508 teachers and 
86,897 enrolled pupils. The 204 public high schools had 1,275 teachers 
and 31,662 pupils. The two normal schools had 57 teachers and 874 students. 
Total e.xpeiiditure on public school education in 1932-33, 11,138,400 
dollars. The College of Agricultnre and Mechanic Arts, at Bozeman 
(1932, 910 students and 97 instructors), the School of Mines at Butte 
(167 students and 17 instructors), the Normal School at Dillon, and the 
State University at Missoula, founded in 1895 (109 instructors and 1,585 
students), constitute the University of Montana. 

Finance and Defence-— The total receipts and disbursements for the 
year ending June 30, 1933, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on July 1, 1932 \ 922 184 

Receipts, 1932-33 17’o22]885 


lotul . . .... ... 18 945 069 

Disbursements, 1932-33 16'423]604 

Balance, July 1, 1933 2,521,465 

The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1933, was 8,308,167 dollars. 
The assessed valuation of real jiroperty was 658,346,002 dollars, and of 
per-sonal property, 210,926,569 dollars. 
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The National Guard, on June 30, 1933, consisted of 73 officers, 1 warrant 
officer, and 1,054 enlisted men. 

Prodaction and Industry. — In 1930, there were 47,495 farms with an 
area of 44,659,152 acres, of which 11,399,000 acres were crop land; total 
value of farm land and buildings, 527,610,002 dollars. National forest area 
(1932), 13,439,000 acres. 

The chief crops are winter wheat, amounting in 1933, to 6,166,000 
bushels; spring wheat, 21,028,000 bushels; hay, 2,433,000 tons; corn, 

2.472.000 bushels; oats, 6,511,000 bushels; barley, 2,768,000 bushels; 
sugar beets, 842,000 tons; flax seed, 162,000 bushels; potatoes, 1,955,000 
bushels. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 22,700,000 dollars; from live- 
stock, 30,500,000 dollars. The raising of sheep, cattle, &c. , is a very im- 
portant industry. On January 1, 1933, there were 4,049,000 sheep ; horses, 
380,000; milch cows, 240,000; other cattle, 1,378,000 ; swine, 227,000. 
Value of live-stock production, 1932, was 27,330,000 dollars. The wool-clip 
in 1933 was 32,900,000 pounds from 3,500,000 sheep. 

Chief mineral products (1932), were coal, 2,155,000 short tons, copper 
84,847,349 pounds, lead, 2,157,766 pounds, gold -38,405 ounces, valued at 
793,900 dollars, silver 2,336,100 ounces, valued at 658,780 dollars, petroleum 

2.449.000 barrels, zinc, 4,393,034 pounds, phosphate rock, 20,090 long tons, 
manganese ore, 8,190 long tons, tungsten, grindstones, corundum, mineral 
waters and sapphires. Total mineral production in 1930 was valued at 
50,995,123 dollars. 

In 1931,^475 manufacturing establishments had 9,590 wage-earners, 
earidng 12,679,910 dollars ; cost of materials, containers, fuel and power 
usecT^was 73,775,562 dollars ; value of output, 103,730,700 dollars. 

In 1932 there were 5,212 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
109 miles of electric railway. State-maintained highway mileage, 8,148 
of which 2,646 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, ilontana had 46 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 53,081,000 dollars and loans and investments of 46,827,000 dollars, and 
78 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 32,846,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 29,839,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

‘ Montana.' Issued by Department of Agriculture, Labour and Industry, 


KEBBASKA. 

The Nebraska region was first reached by white men from Mexico under 
the Spanish general Coronado in 1541. It was ceded by France to Spain in 
1763, retroceded to France in 1801, and sold by Napoleon to the United States 
as part of the Louisiana purchase in 1803. Its fiist settlement was in 
1847 and on May 30, 1854, it became a territory and on March 1, 1867, a 
State. In 1882 it annexed a small part of Dakota territory, and in 1908 it 
received another small tract from South Dakota. 

Governnieilt. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 33 members and 
a House of Representatives of 100 members ; both chambers are elected 
for two years. The present constitution was adopted in 1875. Amend- 
ments adopted in 1912 and 1920 provide for legislation through the initiative 
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and referendum, for biennial instead of annual elections, and permit cities of 
more than 5.000 inhabitants to frame their own charters. There are 93 
counties in the State. The Capital is Lincoln. Nebraska is represented in 
Congress by two Senators and five Representatives. 

Governor. — C. "W. Bryan, 1933-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Harry E. Swanson. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 77,510 square miles, of which 
702 square miles are water. Public lands, unappropriated, on June 30, 
1932, totalled 20,225 acres. Census population, April 1, 1930, 1,377,963, 
an increase of 81,591, or 6'3 per cent from that of 1920. The population in 
decennial census years (with distribution by sex for 1930) was : — 


Years 

White 


Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic | 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 


122,117 

789 

1 

87 


122,993 

1-6 


1,179,994* 

7,689 

299* 

3,502 

730 

1,192,214 

15*5 


1,276,473* 

18,242 

2,74t)» 

2,888 

1,023 

1,296,372 

16-9 


1,353,702 

13,752 ' 

6,321 

3.256 

932* 

1,377,963 

17-9 

Male . 

693,399 

7.063 

3,585 

1,674 

627 

706,348 


Female 

600,303 

6,659 

2,736 

1,5S2 

305 

671,615 

— 


t Included in white, if any. / 

• Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 19S0. 

’ Estimated. * Includes 3 Hawaiiars. 

The foreign-born white population in 1930 (8 '4 per cent, of the whole) 
numbered 116,346, of whom 32,544 (28‘2 per cent.) were German, 14,335 
(12-4 per cent.) Swedish, 11,234 (9-7 per cent.) Russian, 10,210 Danish, 
3,642 Italian, 3,303 Irish, 4,213 English, and 4,378 Canadian. Of the total 
population in 1930, 35 '3 per cent, were urban, I'O per cent. Negro, and 
36 '8 per cent. (417,287 males and 89,721 females) were gainfully employed. 
The 1930 census showed 5,645 men and 6,072 women who had been 
divorced; the number of private families was 342,999 (of 3’94 persons). 
Marriages in 1932, 11,757 ; divorces, 1,454. The largest cities in the 
State are ; Omaha with a population of 214,006 in 1930 ; Lincoln (capital), 
/5, 933 ; Grand Island, 18,041 ; Hastings, 15,490. Indian Reservations in 
1932 covered an area of 11 square miles and had a population of 4,385. The 
State’s penal and reformatory system bad, in 1932, 1,164 men and 48 women. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Roman Catholic with 
154,889 members in 1926, Methodist, 92,820 members, Lutheran— Synod of 
Missouri, 53,397 members, as well as Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian and 
others. Total, all denominations, 561,553. 

In 1930, illiterates over 10 years of age numbered 12,725 (1-2 per cent, of 
that age group), of whom 6,924 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 332,945 (76 5 per cent.) were attending 
school. School attendance is compulsory for children from 7 to 16 
years of age for not less than six months each year. The 6 968 
elementary schools in 1931-32, had 14,325 teachers and 250,986 enrolled 
pupils ; the 501 accredited high schools, 3,439 teachers and 67,774 pupils • 
the 4 State normal schools, 210 teachers and 6,833 students. Total e.xpendi- 
ture for common schools for year ending June 30, 1932, was 22,611,283 
dollars. Higher instruction is provided in academic institutions, of which 
the more important are (1932-33) : — 
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Opened 


Inatitntion 


Professors, 

Ac. 


Students 


1871 i Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln (State) 
1878 I Creighton Univ., Omaha (R.C.) . 

1887 I Nebraska 'Wesleyan Univ. (M.E.) . 
1882 j Hastings College, Hastings (Pre.sby.) 


346 

220 

60 

46 


8,761 

1,300 

628 

739 


A grant of 3,000,000 acres of public lands for permanent endoirment of 
her schools was made by the Federal Government. Of this 1,661,405 acres 
are still held by the State; the value, 1932, was 21,598,841 dollars. 
Further sale of this land, with some minor exceptions, is forbidden, N ebraska 
being the only State which has adopted this policy. The permanent school 
endowment is 13,886,214 dollars. The temporary school fund, apportioned 
twice yearly, is derived from rental of school lands, interest on school 
endowment, and from fines and fees. 

Finance and Defence. — For the financial year ending June 30, 1933, 
the receipts and disbursements of the State funds were : — 


Hollars 

Balance, July 1, 1932 4,258,843 

Receipts, 1932-33 22,046,092 


Total 26,304,935 

Disbursements, 1932-33 22,938,704 


Balance, June 30, 1933 .... 3,366,231 


The State has no debt. In 1933, the assessed valuation of tangible real and 
personal property amounted to 2,073,777,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 119 ofiicers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,622 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— Nebraska is one of the most important 
agricultural States. In 1930, it contained 129,458 farms with a total area 
of 44,708,565 acres, of which 22,343,612 acres were crop land ; total value 
of farm lands and buildings, 2,495,203,071 dollars. The irrigated district 
in W estern Nebraska embraces 532, 617 acres. The principal crops are cereals, 
sugar beets, hay, potatoes, and apples. In 1933, the yield of maize was 
234,698,000 bushels : wheat, 29,206,000 bushels ; oats, 23,373,000 bushels ; 
sugar-beets, 1,068,000 tons; alfalfa, 2,169,000 tons ; potatoes, 8,625,000 
bushels. About 2,800 farms grow sugar-beets for 7 factories ; Nebraska 
ranks fourth as producer of beet sugar; output, 1933, 128,000 tons. It 
leads in production of wild hay, 1,760,000 tons in 1933. Gross income from 
crops, 1932, was 23,805,987 dollars. The live-stock industry is pursued on 
a large scale ; gross income, 1932, 164,661,991 dollars. On Jan. 1, 1933, the 
State contained 676,000 horses, 88,000 mules, 841,000 milch cows, 3,358,000 
cattle, 1,005,000 sheep and goats, and 4,374,000 swine. The wool clip, 1933, 
was 2,039,000 pounds from 273,000 sheep. The area of national forest lands 
is 11,000 acres. 

In 1931, there were 1,278 manufacturing establishments in the State 
with 23,522 wage-earners, earning 28,350,623 dollars ; the materials, con- 
tainers, fuel and power used cost 214,938,666 dollars, and the output was 
valued at 294,095,463 dollars. The chief of these industries is meat-packinw, 
which has its centre at South Omaha; total product in 1931 was valued at 
139,638,830 dollars. 
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In 1932, there were 6,234 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
3 47 miles of electric railway track. The state-maintained highway system 
embraces 8,024 miles, of which 7,001 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Nebraska had 129 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 124,306,000 dollars and loans and investments of 131,658,000 
dollars, and 255 licensed State banks and trust companies {of which 3 were 
in the Federal Reserve system) with deposits of 40,215,000 dollars and loans 
and investments of 34,816,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Nebraska Blue Book. Lincoln. Biennial. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Barbour (E. H.). Geological Survey of Nebraska. Lincoln. 

Condra (G. E.), Geography of Nebraska. Lincoln, 1911. 

Morton’s History of Nebraska. 3 vols. LincoJn, 1913. 


NEVADA. 

Government.— Nevada, first settled in 1850, was made a Territory in 
1861 and was admitted into the Union on October 31, 1864. The Legis- 
lature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for four years, about 
half their number retiring every two years, and a House of Representatives 
of 37 members elected for two years. Qualified electors and eligible to 
either House, are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who have resided 
in the State six months and in the county or district 30 days next before 
the election. The State Emblem is the sage-brush. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Represen- 
tative. 

ffovemor.—Fred. B. Balzar, 1931-35 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — V’’. G. Greathouse. 

The State capital is Carson City (population in 1930, 1,596). There are 
17 counties. 


Area, Population, Education, Charity. — Area, 110,690 square 
miles, 869 square miles being water. Area in 1931 of Indian reservations, 
1,300 square miles, with 4,975 Indians. Census population on April 1, 
1930, 91,058, an increase of 1-3,651, or 17-6 per cent, from that of 1920. 

The population in decennial census vears (with distribution by sex for 
1930) was ^ 


1 

Years YThite j 

vnegro ’ Mexican , Indian Asiatic 

Total ^ PerSq. 

1 j Mile 

1S70 3S,959 

1910 73,435* 

1920 d9,402* 

1930 SI, 425 

' 23 3,152 

513 S21= 5,240 1,848 

318 1.297 ’ 4,907 1,455 

1 516 3,000 4,S71 1.168 < 

1 42.491 0-4 

; S1,S75 0-7 

! 77,407 ' 0-7 

! 91,058 , 0-S 

Male . 47,295 ! 

Female 34,130 1 

277 2,221 > 2,456 9,9 

239 S69 2,415 244 

53,161 ' — 
37,897 — 


^ Included in white, if any, 

’ Adjiisteci by rleductmg' the estimated number of 
c.assified as Mexican in 1930. 

= Estimated. * Includes 4 Hawaiians. 


persons nho would have been 


In 1930, the foreign-bom white population numbered 12,275 (IS'o per 
cent, of the whole), of whom 2,563 (20-9 per cent.) were Italian, 994 (S'l 
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per cent.) English, 974 (7'9 fier cent.) German, 952 Canadians, 783 (6'4 per 
cent.) French, 618 Irish. Of the total population in 1930, 37'8 per cent, 
were urban, 0'6 per cent. Negro, and 47 '1 per cent. (36,982 males and 5,902 
females) were gainfully employed. The largest city in the State is Reno, 
with population in 1930 of 18,529. 

In 1930 census, 1,574 men and 911 women were reported divorced; the 
number of private families was 25,469 (of 3'32 persons). 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are the Roman Catholic 
with 8,447 members in 1926, the Mormon with 4,899, and the Protestant 
Episcopal with 2,933. Total membership, all denominations, 19,769. The 
State prison in 1932 held 252 men and 3 women. 

Illiterates 10 years of age or under in 1930 numbered 3,330 (4’4 per cent, 
of the total in that age group) ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 
17,276 (74'7 per cent.) were attending school. School attendance is 
compulsory for children from 7 to 18 years of age. In 1931, the 286 
elementary public schools had 653 teachers and 14,570 enrolled pupils. 
The 37 public high schools had 247 teachers and 4,543 pupils. The 
total expenditure on elementary and high school education was 2,126,205 
dollars. The University at Reno was founded in 1886 and had 74 professors 
and instructors and 1,052 students in 1931-32. 

Finance. — The receipts and disbursements in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933, were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1932 .... 900,204 

Receipts, 1932-33 6,959,511 

Total 7,859,716 

Disbursements, 1932-33 6,728,918 

Balance on hand, June 30, 1933 . . . 1,130,797 

The outstanding bonds of the State on July 1, 1933, amounted to 

1.039.000 dollars. The total assessed value of taxable property in 1929 was 
216,937,132 dollars. The National Guard on June 30, 1933, had 8 officers 
and 129 men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1930, there were 3,442 farms with a 
farm area of 4,080,906 acres, of which 494,000 acres were crop land ; total 
value, farm lands and buildings, 64,111,000 dollars. Gross income, 1932, 
from crops, 800,000 dollars; from live-stock, 6,100,000 dollars. Principal 
crops in 1933: — Oats, 90,000 bushels; spring wheat, 330,000 bushels; 
barley, 150,000 bushels ; potatoes, 250,000 bushels. On January 1, 1933, 
there were in the State 36,000 horses, 27,000 milch cows, 295,000 all cattle, 

890.000 sheep, and 20,000 swine. In 1933 the wool-clip yielded 5,967,000 
pounds of wool from 765,000 sheep. The area of national forests in the 
State is 2,434,400 acres ; of public land unappropriated (1932), 51,221,934 
acres. 

The mineral resources of the State are chiefly gold and silver, but copper 
(16,308 short tons in 1932), lead (630 tons), zinc (540 short tons), quicksilver 
(474 flasks), tungsten, sulphur graphite, borax, gypsum (80,938 tons), and 
building stone are also worked. In 1932, the output of gold was 127,530 
ozs., valued at 2,636,300 dollars, and of silver, 1,305,062 ozs. Value of 
total mineral outpnt for 1930, 24,075,375 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of the State are not of great importance. 
In 1931 there were 108 manufacturing establishments employing 1,562 
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wage-earners, earning 2,516,346 dollars; materials, containers, fuel and 
power used amounted to 7,056,695 dollars, and their output to 10,891,273 
dollars. 

In 1932, the length of steam railway in the State was 2,131 miles. Ihe 
State maintains 3,797 miles of highway, of which 1,838 miles are snrfaeed._ 

Nevada, on June 30, 1933, had 6 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 9,633,000 dollars and loans and investments of 7,982,000 dollars, and 
5 licensed State banka and trust companies with deposits of 2,664,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 1,909,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of the State Controller, State Treasurer, and other Executive Officers. 

Nevada Historical Society Papers. Published by the State. 

DaviB (S.), History of Nevada. 2 vols. Los Angeles, 1912. 

Thompson (West), History of Nevada. Oakland, 1881. 

ITrmCT.), History of Nevada. 1900- 


NEW HAMPSHIEE. 

Government. — l^etv Hampshire, first settled in 1623, was one of the 
thirteen original States of the Unicn. The sense of the people as to the 
calling of a convention for the revision of the Constitution must be taken 
every seven years. If a convention is held, the amendments to the Con- 
stitution which it proposes must be laid before the people, and approved by 
two-thirds of the qualified voters present and voting on the subject. The 
Legislature consists of a Senate of 24 members, elected for two years, and 
a House of Eeproentatives, of from 418 to 427 members, the number 
depending on the population. Electors are all citizens 21 years of age, 
resident six months in the place to be represented, able to read and write, 
duly registered and not paupers or under sentence for crime. 

Governor . — John G. Winant, 1933-35 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Enoch D. Fuller. 

New Hampshire is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
2 Representatives. The State is divided into 10 counties. The State Capital 
is Concord. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 9,041 square miles, of which 
10 square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 465,293, an 
increase of 22,210 or 5 per cent, over that of 1920, 

The population at the date of the Federal censuses (with distribution by 
sex for 1930) was as follows : — 


Tears 

1 White 

I 1 

Negro 

Mexican ^ 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

317,697 

5Sj 

1 

23 


318,300 

35-2 

1910 

429,906 ’ 

564 


34 

68 

430,572 1 

47 '7 

1020 

442,330 » 

G21 

1* 

28 

103 

443,083 1 

49*3 

1930 

464,350 

790 

1 

64 

88 

465,293 

51-5 

Male . ' 

231.127 

1 524 


{ 33 

75 I 

231,759 



Female 

233,223 

1 265 

B 

! 

13 ' 

233,534 

— 


^ Included in wbit“, if any. 

• Adju.sted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. 
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Of the total population in 1930, 82,660 (representing 17 '8 per cent, of 
the total population) were foreign-bom white, of whom 50,959 (61 '7 per 
cent.) were Canadian, 1,608 Swedes, 1,427 Russians, 1,517 Germans, 3,922 
English, 5,817 Irish, 4,101 Polish, 3,233 Greeks, and 1,938 Italians. Of the 
population in 1930, 58 "7 per cent, were urban, 0'2 per cent. Negro, and 41 ’4 
per cent. (142,710 males and 49,956 females) were gainfully employed. In 
1930 census, 2,545 men and 2,534 women were reported divorced; the 
number of private families was 119,337 (of 3'79 persons). The State prison 
in 1932 held 175 men and 4 women. 

The largest city of the State is Manchester, with a population of 
76,834 in 1930. Other cities are Nashua, 31,463; Concord (capital), 
25,228; Berlin, 20,018 ; Portsmouth, 14,495; Keene, 13,794; Dover, 13,573; 
Laconia, 12,471; Rochester, 10,209; Franklin, 6,576; Somersworth, 5,680. 

The leading church is the Roman Catholic, which, with 146,846 
adherents in 1926, had 65 per cent, of the Church membership ; other 
bodies are Congregational with 20,346 members, Methodist (14,018), and 
Protestant Episcopal. The Roman Catholics maintain parochial schools in 
all the cities and some of the large towns. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 10,231 (2'7 per cent, 
of that age group) of whom 7,820 were foreign-boin whites ; of persons 
between the age of 5 and 20, 95.254 (72 '2 per cent.) were attending school. 
School attendance is compulsory for children from 8 to 14 years of 
age during the whole school term ; or to 16 if they have not completed 
the elementary grades. In 1933, the 1,892 public elementary schools of the 
State had 2,171 teachers and 58,884 enrolled pupils ; 90 public high schools 
had 763 teachers and 18,571 pupils. The 2 normal schools had 58 teachers 
and 727 students. For higher education there are Dartmouth College, at 
Hanover, founded in 1769, and the University of New Hampshire, at 
Durham, founded in 1868. Dartmouth had (1932) 264 instructors and 
2,374 students; the State University, 144 instructors and 1,740 students. 
Expenditure on education (1932-33), 6,864,955 dollars. 


Finance and Defence.— The 

year ending June 30, 1933, were : — 

Cash balance, July 1, 1932 
Receipts, 1932-33 . 

Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 . 


revenue and expenditure for the fiscal 

Dollars 
1,208.248 
. 18,379,725 


19,587,973 

18,239,069 


Balance, July 1, 1933 . 


1,348,904 


The funded indebtedness on July 1, 1933, amounted to 8,236,000 dollars. 
The assessed value in 1932 of taxable property was 872,245,470 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 76 officers, 2 war- 
rant officers and 977 men. 


Production and Industry. — The majority of the population is em- 
ployed in agriculture, but manufacturing interests are not far behind. The 
total laud area of the State is 5,779,840 acres ; in 1930, there weie 14,906 
farms with a total acreage of 1,960,061 acres, of which 422,000 acres were 
crop land ; total value of farm lands and buildings, 77,355,327 dollars. 
Gross income, 1932, from crops, 4,300,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 13,000,000 
dollars. The chief crops are (1933), hay (325,000tons), corn(600, 000 bushels), 
potatoes (1,440,000 bushels), oats (228,000 bushels) ; the chief fruit crop is 
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apples. On January 1, 1933, the farm animals in the State were 17,000 horses, 

98.000 milch cows, 129,000 all cattle, 17,000 sheep, and 16,000 swine. 
The area of national forest lands on January 1, 1930, was 460,753 acres. 

Minerals are little worked, but the State ranks next to North Carolina in 
output of mica (417 short tons in 1932) ; granite and feldspar are quarried, 
and mineral waters and scythe stones are also produced. 

In 1931, the number of manufacturing establishments was 851 ; 
the wage-earners numbered 53,048; the wages paid amounted to 51,810,418 
dollars ; materials, containers, fuel and power used were valued at 112, 650,357 
dollars, and the output at 210,152,170 dollars. Leading industries are 
boot and shoe manufactming, with output in 1931 valued at 49,946,264 
dollars, and cotton goods, valued at 28,687,159 dollars. On July 31,1933, 
there were 885,040 active spindles consuming 158,071 bales of cotton. 
An important occupation in the State is the summer entertainment of 
guests in the mountain and lake regions. 

In 1932, the length of steam railway in the State was 1,163 miles, and of 
electric railway, 151 miles. The State maintains 3,797 miles of highways, of 
which 1,838 miles are surfaced. 

New Hampshire on June 30, 1933, had 48 licensed national banks 
with deposits of 46,027,000 dollars and loans and investments of 56,630,000 
dollars and 64 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 

197.588.000 dollars and loans and investments of 212,692,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

New Hampshire Provincial and State Papers. 34 vols. 

New Eamp..,bire Manual for the General Court. Biennial. 

C/oct-rr (H. F.), New Hampshire Begister. Chester, Vt. Annual. 

Basse (Adelaide R.), Index of Economic Material in Documents of the States of the 
United States (N.H. 1789-1904), Washington, 1921. 

MeCHntock(l. N ), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N.H. 

il/«tca!/es (H._H.), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N.H., 1920. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Government. — New Jersey, first settled in 1664, is one of the thirteen 
original States in the Union. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and 
a General Assembly, the members of which are chosen by the people, all 
citizens (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age, resident in the State for 
a year and in the county for 5 months preceding the election, having the 
right of suffrage. The Senate consists of 21 senators, one for each county, 
elected by the voters for 3 years, approximately one-third being elected 
annually. The General Assembly coirsists of 60 members elected annually. 

Governor. — A. Harry Moore, 1931-34 (20,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Thomas A. Mathis. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
14 Representatives. For loc.r! administration it is divided into 21 comities, 
W'hich are subdivided into cities, towns, borough.^, and townships. The 
Stare Capital is Trenton. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 8,224 square miles (7io 
squ.are miles water area). Population, according tc Federal Census, April 1, 
1930, 4,041,334, an increase of 885,434, or 28T per cent, over that of 1920. 

The population at the date of four Federal censuses (with distribution by 
sex for 1930) was ; — 
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Years 

i 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic i 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

875,405 

30,658 

— 1 

16 

15 

906,096 i 


1910 

2,445,820* 

89,760 

74 » 

168 

1,345 

2,537,167 


1920 

3,036,^32* : 

117,132 

255* 

ICO , 

1.5S1* 

3,155,900 


1930 

3,829,209 

203,828 

454 

213 

2,630 

4,041,334 


Male . 

1,924,994 

102,929 

1 295 

123 

2,3C3 

2.030,644 



Female 

1,904,215 

105,890 

159 

90 

327 

2,010,690 



^ Included with white, if any. 

^ Ad,iiisted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican m 1930. 

® Estimated. * Includes 1 Hawaiian. 

In 1930, the foreign-born whites numbered 844,442 (20'9 per cent, of total 
population), of whom 190,858 (22'6 per cent.) were Italian ; 112,753 (13'4 
per cent.) German ; 102,573 (12'1 per cent.) Polish; 63,236 (7'5 percent.) 
Irish; 62,152 (7 '4 per cent.) Russian; 51,629 (6'1 per cent.) English; 
32,358 Czechoslovakian ; 32,332 Hungarian ; 13,360 Swedish ; 14,762 Dutch. 
Of the total population in 1930, 82'6 per cent, were urban, 5‘2 per cent. 
Negro, and 42'4 per cent. (1,295,594 males and 416,512 females) were 
gainfully employed. In 1930 7,137 men and 9,678 women were reported 
divorced; tbe number of private families was 985,636 (of 4'02 persons). 
The State’s penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 3,116 men and 233 
women. 

Census population of the larger cities was as follows in 1930 : — 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Newark . . 442,337 

Jersey City . ; 316,715 
Paterson . . i 138,513 

Trenton(capital) 123,356 
Camden . . 118,700 

Elizabeth . . , 114,589 

Bayonne . . 

East Orange . 
Atlantic City 
Passaic . . 

Hoboken . . 

Union City . 

! 88,979 
; 68,020 
■ 66,198 
62,959 
59,261 

1 58.659 

Irvington. . 
Clifton . . 

Perth Amboy 
Montclair 
Kearney . . 

Bloomfield . 

56,733 
46,875 
^ 43,516 
' 42,017 
i 40,716 
. 38,077 


The Roman Catholic Church with 1,055,998 baptized members in 1926 (of 
whom 28‘2 per cent, were under 13 years) had 53'2 per cent, of the church- 
membership population ; other bodies are the Jewish congregations with 
219,455 members (including children), Methodist (141,244 of whom 8'8 per 
cent, were under 13 years), Presbyterian, Baptist, and Protestant Episcopal. 
Total membership, all denominations, 1,983,781. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 128,022 (3 '8 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 107,192 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 871,532 (72'7 per cent.) were attending school. 
Elementary instruction is free and compulsory for all children from 7 to 
16 years of age ; the schools are open to all from 5 to 20 years of age. On 
June 30, 1928, the 2,300 public schools had 26,414 teachers and 753,753 
enrolled pupils, and 157 public high schools had 3,019 teachers and 100,045 
pupils. The 5 public normal schools have about 4,000 students. There 
are 4 schools for industrial education. The total expenditure on public 
schools (1930-31) was 19,518,578 dollars. 

Higher and non-sectarian instruction is provided at Princeton University 
(founded in 1746), which, in 1932, had 352 professors and 2, 554 students; 
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at Rutgers College (1766) at New Brunswick, with 325 professors and 
instructors and 2,494 students (the State Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station are connected with this institution) ; and at Stevens Institute of 
Technology (1870) at Hoboken (a school of Mechanical Engineering), with 
57 professors and 452 students. 

Fin&llCe and Defence. — Th® receipts and disbursements of the State 
Fund for the financial year ending June 30, 1933, were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, June 30, 1932 . ... 18,076,366 

Receipts, 1932-33 119,313,867 

Total 137,390,233 

Disbursements, 1932-33 ..... 114,552,582 

Balance, June 30, 1933 . . . 22,837,651 

The State debt on June 30, 1933, amounted to 169,116,000 dollars ; the 
assessed valuation of real and personal property (July 1, 1931) to 5,628,511,891 
dollars. 

The National Guard of New Jersey on June 30, 1933, consisted of 356 
officers, 6 warrant officers and 4,623 men. There is also a brigade of naval 
militia with 56 officers and 576 men. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture, and forestry' are pursued within the State. In 1930, 
New Jersey had 25,378 farms with a total area of 1,758,027 acres, of which 

987.000 acres were crop land ; value of farm lands and buildings, 289,845,113 
dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 29,224,000 dollars ; from live- 
stock, 34,000,000 dollars. In 1933, the chief crops were : peaches, 1,528,000 
bushels ; tomatoes for manufacture, 171,000 short tons ; tomatoes for 
market, 1,857,000 bushels; sweet corn, 1,550,000 bags bf 100 ears each; 
potatoes,. 5,800,000 bushels ; maize, 6,683,000 bushels ; hay, 329,000 short 
tons. The farm animals on January 1, 1933, comprised 33,000 horses, 

139.000 milch cows, 170,000 all cattle, 7,000 sheep, and 75,000 swine. 

New Jersey has valuable fisheries, the lakes and streams being stocked 

with trout, perch, black bass, &c., while there are shad, menhaden, and 
sturgeon fisheries on the Delaware River and Bay and round the coast. 

The chief mineral products are clay products, zinc, cement, sand and 
gravel, and stone. The chief clay product is sanitary ware, in which New 
Jersey is pre-eminent. Zinc (81,460 short tons in 19-32) is also important. 
Total value of all mineral products, 1930, was 57,206,357 dollars. 

In 1931, the manufacturing e.stablishments numbered 7,178 and employed 
334,691 wage -earners ; materials, containers, fuel and power used were 
valued at 1,147,303,754 dollars, and the output at 2,307,335,925 dollars; 
402,026,754 dollars were paid in wages. The principal industries, ranked 
by value of products in 1931, were : petroleum refining, 168,978,503 dollars; 
chemicals, 111,887,171 dollars ; electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies, 
108,591,494 dollars ; dyeing and finishing textile.s, 82,233,896 dollars ; 
copper smelting and refining, 82,071,401 dollars. On July 31, 1933, active 
cotton spindles numbered 135.900, consuming 20,020 bales of cotton. 

In 1933, the length of steam railroad within the State was 2,334 miles ; 
electric railway track, 929 miles; the length of canals was 66 '6 miles. The 
State maintains 1,877 miles of highway, of which 1,680 milesare surfaced. 
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New Jersey on June 30, 1933, had 214 licensed national banka with 
deposits of 564,314,000 dollars, and loans and investments of 562,604,000 
dollars ; 184 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 
1,052,880,000 dollars and loans and investments of 1,092,209,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference Concerning New Jersey. 

Manual of the Legislature of New Jersey. Bj J. A. Fitzgerald. Trenton. 

Annual Eeports of: State Treasurer ; Comptroller of the Treasury ; Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance ; Bureau of Industrial Statistics, and other State Authorities. 

Nevk Jersey Archives. 40 vols. Issued by the N. J. Historical Society. 

Fisher, (E. J.), New Jersey as a royal province. Kew York, 1911. 

(I. S.), ed. New Jersey, a History. 4 vols. New York, 1930. 

Lee (F. B.), New Jersey as a Colony and a State, 1902. 

Tanner (E. P.), The province of New Jersey. New York, 1908. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Constitution and Government.— Ne'w Mexico from the time of its 
discovery by Europeans was politically associated with Mexico. Its first 
settlement dates from 1664. When the war with Mexico was concluded on 
February 2, 1848, New Mexico was recognised as belonging to the United 
States, and on September 9, 1850, it was made a Territory. Part of the 
Territory was assigned to Texas. Later Utah was formed into a separata 
Territory ; in 186i part of New Mexico was transferred to Colorado, and 
in 1863 Arizona was disjoined, leaving to New Mexico its present area. In 
January, 1912, New Mexico was admitted to Statehood. It sends to the 
National Congress two Senators and one Representative. 

The State legislature consists of 24 members of the Senate and 49 
members of the House of Representatives, meeting biennially. 

Governor . — (Died March, 1934.) 

Secretary of State. — Mrs. Marguerite Pendaries Baca. 

For local government the State is divided into 31 counties. The 
State capital is Santa Fe ; population (1930), 11,176. 

Area, Population, Education.— Area, 122,634 square miles (I3i 
square miles being water area). Census population on April 1, 1930, 423,317, 
an increase of 62,967, or 17’5 per cent, over that of 1920. 

In four census years the population (with distribution by sex for 1930) 
was : — 


Years 

mute j 

Negro 

j Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1S70 

90,393 » 

172 

1 _ 1 ■ 

1,309 

___ 

91,874 

0-7 

1910 

233,574* i 

1,628 

! 21,020* • 

20,573 

o' 6 , 

327,301 

2*7 

1920 

801,879* i 

5,733 

, 32,794 ■ 1 

19,512 

432 

360,350 

2 9 

1930 

331,755 ! 

2,S50 

i 59,340 

2S,94l 

431 , 

423,317 

3-5 

Male . 

171,748 i 

1,531 

i 30,775 

14,864 

304 { 

219,222 

— 

Female 

160,007 j 

1,319 

, 28,665 

14,077 

127 

1 204,095 



^ Included in white 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classdied as Mexican m 1930. 

* Estimated. 

In 1930, 7,797 (1'8 per cent, of population) were foreign-bom whites 
(excluding from this category the large Mexican population previously 
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counted as foreign-born white), of whom 1,259 (16’1 per cent.) were Italians, 
936 Germans, 648 English, and 309 Irish, Of the total population in 1930, 
25'2 per cent, were urban, 0'7 percent. Negro, and 337 per cent. (120,506 
males and 22, 101 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 1,678 
men and 1,628 women were reported divorced; the number of private 
families was 98,546 (of 4'22 persons). The State penitentiary in 1932 held 
551 men and 9 women. 

The largest towns are Albuquerque, with population of 26,570 in 1930; 
Santa Fe with 11,176 ; Roswell, 11,173 ; Las Vegas, 4,719 : Raton, 6,090. 
Indian reservations, with an area of 5,524 square miles in 1930, have Indian 
population of 28,113, chiefly Navajo, Apache, and Pueblo (or town) Indians. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic, with 174,287 mem- 
bers in 1926 ; Southern Baptists bad 9,570 members and Southern Methodists, 
8,848. Total, all denominations, 215,563. 

In 1930 illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 41,845 (13'3 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 18,733 were native whites and 530 were 
foreign-bom whites ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 102,268 (67 ‘1 
per cent.) were attending school. Elementary education is free, and com- 
pulsory between 6 and 16 years of age. There were, June 30, 1933, 1,105 public 
elementary schools in the State with 94,424 enrolled pupils, and 2,463 
teachers ; and 130 public high schools with 644 teachers and 15,898 pupils. 
Besides, there are 26 Indian schools with 2,291 pupils, and 141 teachers 
(maintained by the Federal Government). Three public normal schools have 
about 80 teachers and 800 students. Total expenditure on education (1932-33), 
7,178,800 dollars. For special and higher instruction (1932): College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Las Cruces, with 52 professors and 518 
students. School of Mines, at Socorro, with 11 professors and 129 students, 
and New Mexico Normal University, with 27 professors and 1,247 students. 
The State University at Albuquerque has 75 professors and 1,209 students. 


Finance and Defence.— For the year ending June 30, 1933, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 


Dollars 


Balance, July 1, 1932 
Receipts for year 1932-33 


2,973,263 

12,400,793 


Total 

Disbursements for year 1932-33 . 


15,374,056 

12,109,454 


Balance, July 1, 1933 


3,264,602 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State on July 1, 1933, was 
10,289,392 dollars. The assessed value of real and personal property in 1933 
was 315,074,333 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 75 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 920 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — New Mexico produces cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, and cotton. Dry farming has proved a valuable adjunct. Irrigation, 
which is indispensable over wide tracts of fertile country, has now reached 
527,033 acres and the completion of existing projects will bring the total up 
to 945,000 acres. In 1930, there were 31,404 farms with an area of 
30,822,034 acres, of which 1,799,000 acres were crop land. The value of 
farm lands and buildings in 1930 was 207,859,492 dollars. Gross income, 
1932, from crops, was 7,100,000 dollars; from live-stock, 17,300,000 dollars. 
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The principal crops in 1933 were : maize, 3,332,000 bushels ; wheat, 

1.485.000 bushels; potatoes, 640,000 bushels; grain sorghums, 5,208,000 
bushels ; cotton, 86,000 bales. The farm animals on January 1, 1933, 
comprised 125,000 horses, 21,000 mules, 87,000 milch cows, 1,167,000 all 
cattle, 2,820,000 sheep, and 78,000 swine. In 1933, the wool-clip amounted 
to 16,185,000 pounds of wool. The national forest area (June 30, 1932) 
covered 4,172,000 acres, and there are about 4,000,000 acres of heavily 
forested country in private ownership ; public lands unappropriated amount 
to 13,615,150 acres. 

The State has valuable mineral resources, of which, in 1932, gold (23,208 
ounces), silver (1,142,351 ounces), copper (28,419,000 lbs.), coal (1,220,000 
short tons), lead (10,780 tons), and zinc (25,480 short tons), were the most 
important. Petroleum output, 1932, was 12,511,000 barrels. Natural 
gasoline or petrol, 17,507,000 gallons in 1932 The quarries yield granite, 
sandstone, limestone, and marble. Turquoise is profitably worked in four 
localities within the State ; the sands contain traces of platinum. The 
value of the total mineral output in 1930 was 31,850,263 dollars. 

The manufactured output of New Mexico (196 manufacturing establish- 
ments) in 1931 amounted to the value of 13,269,112 dollars. The number 
of wage-earners was 2,842, earning in a year 3,574,980 dollars, and the coat 
of materials, containers, fuel and power used was 6,971,347 dollars. 

New Mexico had on June 30, 1933, 23 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 16,289,000 dollars and loans and investments of 14,633,000 
dollars, and 19 licensed State banks and trust companies with deposits of 

4.680.000 dollars and loans and investments of 4,139,000 dollars. 

In 1932, there were 2,284 miles of steam railway and 11 miles of electric 
railway ; the State maintains 9,272 miles of highway, 2,896 miles surfaced. 

Books of Beference. 

The New Mexico Blue Book. First issue 1910. Santa P§. Biennial. 

Report of the Secretar.r of New Mexico.— Legislative Manual. Biennial. Santa Fe. 

Coan, History of New Mexico New York, 1930. 

Pmcell (E. A.), The End of the Trail: The Far West from New Mexico to British 
Columbia. London, 1915. 

T-'CLtckell (R. E ), Leading Facts of New Mexico History.— Old Santa Fe, 1930. 

Vavghn, History of New Mexico. New York, 1930. 


NEW YOEK STATE. 

Constitution and Government. — From 1609 to 1664, the region now 
called New York was claimed by the Dutch ; then it came under the rule 
of the English, who governed the country till the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. On April 20, 1777, New Y’ork adopted a Constitution which 
transformed the colony into an independent State, and paved the way for 
its entrance into the Union as one of the 13 original States on its ratification, 
on July 26, 1788, of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Senate consists of 51 members elected every two years, and the 
Assembly of 150 members elected annually. The Stare capital is Albany. 

The right of suffrage resides in every citizen 21 years of age, who has 
been a citizen for 90 days, and has resided for a year in the State, four months 
in the county, and 30 days in the election district preceding election. 

The question whether there shall be a Convention to revise the Consti- 
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tution has to be submitted to the people every 20 years, beginning with 
1916, ‘ and also at such times as the Legislature may by law provide. ’ 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 45 Representatives. 

Governor . — Herbert H. Lehman, 1933-37 (25,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Edward J. Flynn. 

For local government the State is divided into 62 counties. 

Cities are in 3 classes, the first ela.ss having each 175,000 or more inhabi- 
tants and the third under 50,000. Each is incorporated by charter, under 
special legislation. The government of New York City is vested in a 
board of Aldermen, elected for 2 years. Its members are the President, 
elected by the city ; the presidents of the 5 city boroughs (Bronx, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond) ; 67 aldermen, one elected in each of the 
67 districts ; constituting a board of 73 members. The chief executive 
officer is the Mayor, elected for 4 years ; he appoints all the heads of 
departments, except the Comptroller, who is elected by the city. 

Area, Population. — Area, 49,204 square miles (1,550 square miles being 
water). Census population April 1, 1930, 12,588,066, an increase of 
2,202,839 or 21 '2 per cent, over that of 1920. Population in four census 
years (with distribution by sex for 1930) was : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

1 Mexican 

Indian 

{ Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
3Iile 

18T0 

1910 

1920 

1930 

4,330.210 ' 
8,966,525* : 
10,170,548* 
12,150,293 

52,081 

134,191 

198,483 

412,814 

1 

( 320* 

1,479* 
2,898 , 

439 

6.046 

5,503 

6,973 

29 

; 6.532 

9,2U* 

1 15,058 « 

4,382,759 

9,113,614 

10,385,227 

12,588,066 

92 0 

191 -2 
217*9 
264*2 

Male . . 
Female i 

6,094,600 

6,055,793 

199,485 

213,829 

1,879 

1,019 

3,584 

3,389 

‘ 13,072 
' 2,016 

6.312,520 

6,275,546 

- 


1 Included in white. 

“ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in liiSi). 

“ Estimated. * Includes a small number of Hawaiians. 

Of the total in 1930, 3,191,549 (25 '4 per cent, of total population) were 
foreign-born whites, including Italian 629,322 (19'7 per cent.), Russian 
481,306 (15T per cent.), Polish 350,383 (ll’O per cent.), German 349,196 
(10-9 per cent), Irish 293,225 (9-2 per cent.), Austrian 142,298, English 
146,485, Canadian 147,874, Hungarian 70,631, Scotch 67,623, Swedish 
61,233, Czechoslovakian 56,176, Rumanian 51,014, Norwegian 44,882, Greek 
33,387 and French 32,145. Of the total population in 19"30, 83-6 per cent 
were urban, 3-3 per cent Negro and 43-9 per cent. (4,108,232 males and 
1,415,105 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 censusshowed 22,117 
men and 30,596 women divorced; the number of private families was 
3,153.124 (of 3’86 persons). 

The population of New York City, according to the Federal Census, on 
April 1, 1930. was 

Manhattan . . 1,867,312 I' Queens . . . 1,079,129 

Bronx . . . 1,2'}5,258 ' Richmond . . 158,346 

Brooklyn . . , 2,560,401 

Total N.Y. 


. 6,930,446 
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Other cities, 1930, were : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Buffalo . . 

573,076 

Poughkeepsie 

40,288 

Olean . . . 

21,790 

Rochester . 

328,132 

Auburn . . 

36,652 

Middletown . 

21,276 

Syracuse . . 

209,326 

White Plains 

35,830 

Ithaca . . 

20,708 

Yonkers 

134,646 

Amsterdam . 

34,817 

N.Tonawanda 

19,019 

Albany . . . 

127,412 

Rome , 

32,338 

Glens Falls . 

18,631 

Utica . . . 

101,740 

W ateito wn . 

32,205 

Dunkirk . . 

17,802 

Schenectady . 

95,692 

Newburgh . 

31,275 

Batavia . 

17,375 

Binghamton . 

76,662 

Kingston . . 

28,088 

Peekskill . . 

17,125 

Niagara Falls . 

75,460 

Lackawanna . 

23,948 

Ogdensburg . 

16,915 

Troy . . . 

72,763 

Cohoes . . 

23,226 

Kenmore . . 

16,482 

Mt. Yernon . 

61,499 

Lockport . . 

23,160 

Homell . 

16,250 

New Rochelle . 

54,000 

Gloversville . 

23,099 

Endicott . 

16,231 

Elmira . . . 

47,397 

Port Chester . 

22,662 

Watervliet . 

16,083 

Jamestown 

45,165 

Oswego . . 

1 *22,652 

Geneva . 

16,053 


Indian reservations in 1930 covered an area of 137 square miles and had a 
population of i,959. 

The chief churches are Roman Catholic, with 3,115,424 members in 
1926, Jewish congregations (1,899,597) and Protestant Episcopal (354,700). 
Total membership, all denominations, 1926, was 6,799,146. 

Education' — In 1930 illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
888,883 (3'7 per cent, of that age group) of whom 341,345 were foreign-born 
whites, and 136,595 were unable to speak English ; oi persons between the 
ages of 5 and 20, 2,510,946 (72 '7 per cent.) were attending school. Education 
is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 16. Instruction in physical train- 
ing and kindred subjects of all pupils above 8 years of age in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the State is compulsory. In 1931-32, the children 
enrolled in the 11,654 public schools (excluding training classes, summer and 
evening schools and part-time continuation schools) numbered 2,240,196 ; 
the number of teachers was 79,484. There were 1,265 public high schools 
and academies with 569,750 pupils and 21,190 teachers ; 9 public normal 
schools with 386 teachers and 9,678 students ; immigrant education classes 
enrolling approximately 75,000 students. Total expenditure on public 
schools in 1931-32 was 377,231,098 dollars; on all types of institutions, 
including special schools, normal schools and universities, 482,048,575 
dollars. There were 162 universities, colleges, professional and technical 
schools with 12,808 professors and teachers, and 139,757 students. 

The University of the State of New York is governed by a Board of 
12 Regents. The University is the State Education Department. 

The names, year of foundation, and numbers of instructors and students 
in 21 of the larger colleges and universities in 1931-32 were as follows ; — ■ 


Founded 

Name and Place 

Professors, 

&c. 

Students 

1S80 

Barnard College, New York * 

112 

1,098 

1930 

BrookJyii College, Brooklyn’ 

424 

9,860 

1846 

Colgate University, Hamilton’. .... 

91 

1,005 

1847 

College of the City of New York* .... 

S64 

29,110 

1754 

Columbia University, New York* 

2,248 

17,528 

1857 

Cooper Umou Sch. of Technical Science, New York ’ 

107 

3,054 


^ For men only. * For women only. * For men and women. 
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Founded 

Xanie and Place 

Professors, 

<tc. 

Students 

1865 

Cornell University, Ithaca 

1,131 

6,271 

1846 

Pordham University, New York* .... 

357 

6,827 

19U 

Hunter College, New York* 

312 

6,836 

lOSl 

Ithaca College, Ithaca* 

58 

742 

1863 

Manhattan College. New York ' 

61 

983 

1927 

N.T.S. College for Teachers, Albany * 

103 

1,429 

1831 

New York University * 

1,698 

31,337 

1854 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn' .... 

123 

845 

1S24 

Rensselaer Polyteclinic Institute, Troy ' . 

147 

1,693 

1871 

St. John s College, Brooklvu* 

146 

5,221 

1856 

St. Lawrence University, Canton* .... 

87 

2,106 

1840 

Syracuse University* 

656 

5,607 

1795 

Union University, Schenectady and Albany * . 

255 

1,328 

1846 

University of Buffalo* 

388 

1,903 

1848 

University of Rochester* 

306 

1,840 

1861 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie* 

163 

1,150 


* For men only, * For women only. • For men and women. 


There are 36 other colleges in the State, whose curricula are approved 
by the State Education Department, and 15 extra-territorial colleges, 
chartered by the University of the State of New York and located in 
Brazil, Syria, Turkey and China. 

There are also 18 schools of theology, 10 of law, 7 of education, 11 of 
medicine, 3 of dentistry, 1 of dental hygiene, 6 of pharmacy, 12 of engineer- 
ing, 3 of library science, 2 of optometry, 9 of accountancy, 5 of architen- 
ture, 3 of art, 1 of journalism, 3 of music, 2 of agriculture, 1 of chiropody, 
1 of veterinary medicine, 2 of home economics, 1 of forestry, 1 of retailing, 
1 of citizenship, 1 of public speaking and 1 of general technology. 

The institutions subject to State supervision June 30, 1932, included 5 
State charitable institutions with a population of 4, 946. In addition, the 
State Department of Social "Welfare has supervisory authority over 2,000 
charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, and reformatory institutions and 
agencies which are siyiported partly by monies derived from taxation and 
partly by contributions from private sources. Over four million persons 
were aided in 1932 by .such agencies and institutions. Institutions super- 
vised included ; 62 public homes, 48 boards of child welfare, 335 dispen- 
saries, 16 homes for the aged, 120 homes for children, 5 homes and schools 
for the blind, 303 hospitals, 84 placing-out, boarding-out, and after-care 
agencies, 9 reformatories, 7 temporary' homes for adults, 54 temporary and 
special institutions for children, and 10 institutions for temporary care of 
young girls and children. 


Fiaance aud Defence- — The State receipts and expenditures for the 
year ending June 30, 1933, were respectively as follows:— 


Cash Balance in hand, July 1, 1932 
Cash Receipts, 1932-33 . 


Dollars 

50,511,897 

274,716,976 


Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 . 


325,228,873 

280,036,046 


Balance, July 1, 1933 


45,192,827 


The net funded debt of the State, June 30, 1933, amounted to 
344,468,653 dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1933 was 
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27,961,609,406 dollars ; of personal property, 320,211,149 dollars ; total, 
28,281,820,555 dollars. The assessed valuation in 1933 of taxable real 
property in New York City was 18,457,005,258 dollars, distributed as 
follows : lands and buildings, 17,349,573,344 dollars ; real estate of corpora- 
tions, 410,271,600 dollars; special franchise, 697,160,314 dollars. The 
assessed valuation of non-taxable real property (1933) was 7,548,000 dollars, 
and of personal property, 319,059,715 dollars. The City of New York, 
January 1, 1933, had a net funded debt of 1,445,887,674 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the active National Guard consisted of 1,427 officers, 21 
warrant officers and 19,176 men; the Naval Militia, of 1,132 officers and 
men. 

Production, Industry, Commerce.— New York has large agricultural 
interests. In 1930 (census), it had 159,806 farms, with a total area of 
17,979,633 acres — 59 per cent, of total land area of thestate. About 8, 984, 943 
acres of this was in woods and pastures, and 412,144 acres in orchards and 
vineyards; total value of land and buildings, 1,315,904,741 dollars. In 
1933, 4,068,000 acres were in hay crops, 1,561,000 acres in grain for-feeding 
livestock, and 566,000 acres in corn for grain, silage and fodder. Gross 
income, 1932, from crops, 63,700,000 dollars; from live-stock, 151,300,000 
dollars. 

The agriculture ofNew York is dominated by the demands of the large urban 
population. The State is noted for the production of fruit and vegetables. 
Dairying is, however, the leading type of farming. In 1932, the production 
of milk was 7,157,334,000 pounds". In 1933, the crops comprised corn, 

17.546.000 bushels; wheat, 4,512.000 bushels; oats, 16,810,000 bushels; 
hay, 4,911,000 tons (leading all .States); apples, 16,060,000 bushels; 
peaches, 1,092,000 bushels; pears, 900,000 bushels; cherries, 10,754 tons; 
grapes, 64,800 tons; cabbage, 200,000 tons (leading all States); onions, 

3.526.000 bushels ; potatoes, 24,600,000 bushels; beans, 9,900 tons. The 
farm animals on January 1, 1933, comprised approximately 300,000 horses, 

6.000 mules, 1,458,000 milch cows, 459,000 sheep, 213,000 swine and 

14.765.000 chickens. On January 1, 1933, cattle, horses, sheep and swine 
had an inventory value of 104,093,000 dollars. The wool-clip in 1933 
yielded 2,701,000 pounds of wool from .370,000 sheep. 

Other productive industries are mining and quarrying. In 1932, ship- 
ments of iron ore were 31,340 long tons, valued at 146,129 dollars; pig 
iron, 544,350 long tons, valued at 8,546,837 dollars. Leads in the output 
of gypsum, 347,153 tons in 1932, valued at 3,715,126 dollars, and of talc, 
62,833 short tons in 1932. In 1932 shipments of zinc were 33,598,000 
pounds; salt, 1,556,642 short tons, valued at 4,490,792 dollars; Portland 
cement, 9,833,048 barrels. Quarry products of granite, trap rock, sandstone, 
slate, marble, limestone and lime were valued at 16,335,871 dollars ; brick, 
tile, and pottery were (1930) valued at 14,837,430 dollars. Yield of crude 
I)etroleum (1932) was 3,508,000 barrels; output of natural gas (1930) was 

9.624.000 Jf. cubic feet, valued at 6,428,832 dollars. The total value of 
mineral output in 1932 was estimated at 85,000,000 dollars ; in 1931, at 
94,313,373 dollars. 

In 1931 the manufacturing establishments numbered 34,604, employing 
848,352 wage-earners who earned 1,105,559,373 dollars, utilized materials, 
containers, fuel and power valued at 3,140,406,937 dollars, and turned out 
products valued at 6,554,250,328 dollars. Leading industries were women’s 
clothing, with output valued at 990,462,650 dollars; printing and publish- 
ing, newspaper and periodical, 359,937,966 dollars; bread and other bakery 
products, 251,300,636 dollars; men’s clothing, 247,762,064 dollars ; printing 

r 
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and piiblishing, book and job, 216,384,026 dollars. On July 31, 1933, 
317,840 active cotton spindles consumed 82,794 bales. 

In 1932, there were 2,055 publications, Ac., of which 150 dailies, 841 weekly, 28 
semi-weekly, 5 tn-weekly, 765 monthly, 41 semi-monthly, 22 fortnightly, were published in 
English ; of the foreign languages there were 18 in Spanish, 33 in Italian, 20 in German, 
7 in Yiddish, 2 in Hungarian, 12 in Polish, 6 in French, 5 in Cztcho-Slovak, 6 in Arabic, 
7 in Greek, 3 in Swedish. 2 in Portuguese, 5 in Jugo-Siorak, 2 in Cliinese, 4 in Finnish, 
1 in Hebrew, 2 in Japanese, 1 in Welsh, 1 in Armenian, 3 in Damsh-Xorwegian, 3 in 
Lithuanian, 1 in Esthonian, 4 in Russian, 1 in Ukrainian, 

The port of Kew York is the leading shipping port of the world. The 
imports of merchandise for year ending June 30, 1933, amounted to 
586,663.000 dollars ; exports, to 433,349,000 dollars. 

In New York State there were on December 31, 1932, 8,204 miles of 
steam railroads and 869 miles of electric railroads. The canals of the 
State, combined in 1918 in what is called the Improved Canal System, have 
a length of 525 miles, of which the Erie or “Barge” canal has 339 miles. 
The State has 85,648 miles of highway of which 41,145 miles are improved. 
Of the .13,947 miles embraced in the State Highway System, 12,401 are 
maintained by the State. 

On June 30, 1933, New York had 414 licensed national banks with capital 
of 368,888,000 dollars, deposits of 3,129,265,000 dollars and loans and 
investments of 3,458,774,000 dollars; 455 licensed State banks and trust 
companies had capital of 457,416,000 dollars, deposits of 10,402,343,000 
dollars, and loans and investments of 11,270,462,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Legislative Manual of New York. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Alexander (D. 8.), A Political History of the State of New York, 4 vols. New York, 
1906-23. [Vol. 4 has title : Four Famous New Yorker-^.] 

Brodheod (J. R.)- History of the State of New Y'ork, to 1691. 2 vols. New York, 
1871-72. 

Fhck (A.), History of the State of New York. 10 vols. Vols. 1-2, Columbia University. 
New York, 1933. 

French (J. H.), Gazetteer of the State of New Yoik, Embracing a Comprehensive View 
of the Geography, Geology and General History of the State. Syracuse, 1860. 

ffalsei/ (F. W.), The Old New York Ftontier; its Wars with Indiaus and Tories; its 
Missionary’ Schools, Pioneers and Land Titles, 1014-18(9. New York, 1913. 

Lamb (Mrs. Martha J.) and HarrisoA (Mrs. Burton), History of the City of New York : 
its Origin. Rise and Progiess. 3 vols. New York, 1896. 

Lincoln (C. Z.). The Constitutional History of New York, from the Beginning of the 
Colonial Period to the year llK)5. showing the On_in. Development and Judicial Con- 
struction of the Constitution. 5 vols. Rochester 1906. 

Miller (Vi. J.), The Geological History of New York State. New York State Museum 
Bulletin No. 255. Albany, 1924 

RoberU (D. C.), New York : The Planting and Growth of the Empire State. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1887. 

Singleton, (Esther), Dutch New York. New York, 1909. 

Sowers (D. C.X The Financial History of New York State from 1789 to 1912. New York, 
1914. 

Stone fW. L.). Tlie Life and Times of Sir William Jt hii'ion. Bart. Albany. 1865. 

Fan Renj^selatr (Mrs. Schuyler), History of the City of New York in the Seventeenth 
Century. 2 vols. New York, 1909. 

Willioms (S ), New York’s Paid in History. New York, 1915. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Government.— North Carolina, first settled in 1650, was one of the 
thirteen original States of the Union. The General Assembly consists of a 
Senate of 50 members, and a House of Representatives of 120 members, 
elected for two years. 
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All citizens of the United States, resident in the State one year, 
and in the precinct fom- months next before the election, and registered, have 
a vote. For registration, the requirement is ability to read any section of the 
Comstitution in the English language. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representa- 
tives. North Carolina is divided into 100 counties ; the Capital is Raleigh. 

Governor . — John C. B. Ehringhaus, 1933-37 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Stacey W. Wade. 

Area, Population, Education Area, 52,426 square miles, of 

which 3,686 square miles are water. Population at the census April 1, 1930, 
3,170,276, an increase of 611,153 or 23 '9 per cent over 1920. 

Population in four Federal censuses (with distribution by ses in 1930) was : 


Years 

1 ! 

White i 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic i 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

678,470 

?01,650 1 
697,843 

1 

1,241 

_ 

1,071,361 

22 *0 


1,500,508 2 

3* 

7,851 

S2 

2,206,287 

45-3 


1,783,769* 

763,407 


11,824 

133 

2,559,123 

52-5 


2,234,948 

918,647 

! 

16,579 

92 

3,170,276 

65*0 . 

Male . 

1,120,270 

446,500 

8 

i 8,353 

77 

1,575,208 


Female 

1,114,678 

472,147 

2 

8,226 

15 

1,596,068 

— 


r Included in white, if anj. 

’ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
clessifled as Me.vican in 1930. 

’ Estimated. 

Of the total in 1930, 8,788 (representing O’S per cent, of the total popu- 
lation) were white foreign-born, 1,208 (13'7 per cent.) being English, 1,006 
(11'4 per cent.) Greek, 903 German, and 758 Russian. Urban popula- 
tion formed 25 '5 per cent., and the Negro population 29 ‘0 per cent, of the 
whole ; 36'0 per cent. (868,006 males and 272,965 females) were gainfully 
employed. In 1930 census, 3,815 men and 6,704 women were reported 
divorced; the number of private families was 644,033 (of 4’85 persons). Cities 
(with population in 1930) are : Charlotte, 82,675 ; Winston-Salem, 75,274 ; 
Durham, 52,037 ; Asheville, 50,193; Raleigh (capital), 37,379; Greensboro, 
53,569; High Point, 36,745 ; Wilmington, 32,270. Indian reservations in 
1930 covered an area of 99 square miles and had a population of 3.194. 

Leading religious denominations are the Southern Baptists (385,940 
members in 1926), Southern Methodists (249,916), and Negro Baptists 
(206,807). Total, all denominations, 1,407,005, The State prison in 1932 
held 2,725 men and 109 women. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 236,261 (10 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 93,372 were native whites and 139,105 
Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 796,426 (64'4 per cent.) 
were attending school. School attendance is compulsory between 7 and 13, 
inclusive. Separate schools are provided for white, coloured and Indian 
children. In 1931-32 the 4,783 public elementary schools of the State had 
18,146 teachers and 746,450 enrolled pupils. There were 851 public high 
schools with 5,185 teachers and 135,098 pupils. There are 7 normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges (3 white, 3 negro and 1 Indian), and 5 four-year 
colleges (3 white and 2 negro). Total expenditure on account of public 
elementary and high schools in 1931-32, 26,267,916 dollars. 
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Higher instruction is given in 7 State and 39 private and denomina- 
tional university and college institutions. The most important is the 
University of North Carolina with three units, the University proper at 
Chapel Hill (founded in 1795) with (1932-33) 226 professors and 6,878 
students ; the State College of Agriculture and Engineering at Ealeigh 
(founded in 1889) with 143 professors and 2,920 pupils ; and the State College 
for Women (Greensboro) with 128 professors and 2,303 students. 


FiTVance and Defence. — The State had receipts and disbursements in 
the year ending June 30, 1933, as follows ; — 


Dollars 


Balance, July 1, 1932 8,228,784 

Receipts, 1932-1933 82,359,485 

Total 90,588,269 

Disbursements, 1932-1933 . ... 83,172,243 

Balance, June 30, 1933 . ..... 7,416,026 


On June 30, 1933, the recognized net bonded debt amounted to 179,814,000 
dollars ; sinking fund, 11,292,121 dollars. The assessed value of personal 
and real property in 1929 was 2,975,208,279 dollars. According to the 
Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond-holders the State has a defaulted 
debt estimated at 12,600, 000 dollars. The State declares these bonds to have 
been fraudulently and corruptly issued during reconstruction days. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 260 officers, 5 
warrant officers and 3,163 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
of the State is agriculture. In 1930, the U.S. census showed 279,704 farms, 
including both owners and tenants, with a farm population of 1,597,220. 
Total farm area, 18,055,103 acres ; total value of land and buildings, 
844,121,809 dollars. The State census in 1932 showed 220.908 farms with 
3,108,352 acres cultivated by active farm owners and 2,973,917 acres 
cultivated by tenants Gross income from crops, 1932, 98,470,000 dollars; 
from live-stock, 45,801,000 dollars. Wheat and corn are grown e.'ctensively, 
the production of the former in 1933 being 3,714,000 bushels, and of the 
latter, approximately 44,252,000 bushels. The chief money crops are cotton, 
tobacco and peanuts. For cotton the area in cultivation (1933) was 1,088,000 
acres, with a production of 690,000 bales (of 500 pounds gross weight) ; she 
has the heaviest yield per acre of any of the major cotton states. North 
Carolina leads, usually, in the jiroduction of tobacco (1933, 518,522,000 
pounds) ; of peanuts (204,250,000 pounds), and of sweet potatoes (7,905,000 
bushels). On January 1, 1933, the farm animals were 75,000 horses, 

265.000 mules, 394,000 milk cattle, with a total of 588,000 for all cattle, 

95.000 sheep, and 996,000 swine. The area of national forest lands (June 30, 
1933) was 454,214 acres. 

Minerals in gi-eat variety, some in large quantities, are found in the 
State, the chiet being clay products, mica, soapstone barytes, kyanite, 
kaolin, olivine, feldspar, and coal. Is the world’s largest source ot mica, 
being approached only by Briti.sh India ; output, 1932, 4,901 short tons. 
Monazite and zircon, used in the manufacture of iucaudesceut light 
mantles, are also found in commercial quantities. Mineral products, 1930, 
were valued at 7,462,450 dollars. 

North Carolina in 1931 had 2,557 industrial establishments, employing 
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179,232 wage earners, who received 118,683,874 dollars, using materials, 
containers, fuel and power costing 405,508,242 dollars, and turning out 
products valued at 1,026,565,220 dollars. The leading industries, measured 
by the value of their products in 1931 were : manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes, 511,431,455 dollars; cotton goods, 165,009,707 dollars; knit 
goods, 69,087,446 dollars. North Carolina leads all States in the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods and of tobacco products, and ranks second in the output 
of hosiery and wooden furniture. Active cotton spindles on July 31, 1933, 
numbered 5,740,318, consuming 1,471,672 bales. The State ranks first in 
the number of cotton mills, in consumption of cotton, and in the number 
(6,136,702) of spindles in place. 

The State in 1933 contained 4,887 miles of steam railway, and 105 miles 
of electric railway track. The State maintains 9,752 miles of highways of 
which 8,400 miles are surfaced. 

North Carolina on June 30, 1933, had 35 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 36,711,000 dollars and loans and investments of 38,361,000 
dollars ; 128 licensed State banks, including branches, had deposits of 
121,964,000 dollars and loans and investments of 117,515,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of tbe State. 

ArthiLr{3. P.), ’Western North Carolina. AHistory from 1730to 1913. Raleigh, N.C.. 1914. 

Ashe (S. A.), Hi&cory of North Carolina. 2 vols. Greensboro. N.C. — Biographical 
History of .Vortli Carolina from Colonial Times to ibe Present. 8 vols Greensboro, N.C. 

P.X History of the Univei'sity of North Carolina. 2toIs. Raleigh, N. C., 1912, 

Connor (H. G.)and Ch^shvt'e{3. TheConstitution of North Carolina. Annotated. 

Raleigh, 1911. 

Connor (R. D. W.), Boyd (W. K.), and Hamilton <J. G. de R.), History of North 
Carolina, 1584-1912. 3 vols. Chicago, 1919 

EamiltoniJ .Gr. de R.), Reconstruction in North Carolina. New Tork and London, 1914. 

ifoSt-s (S. H.), North Carolina: Economic and Social. University of North Carolina. 
London, 1930. 

Kephart (Horace). Our Southern Highlanders New York, 1913. 

(A. R.), North Carolina Manual, 1929. Issued by the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission. Raleigh, N. C. 

Sautiders (W. L.), Colonial Records of North Carolina. Vol. i-x. Raleigh, N. C., 
18S6-1S90. Continue as: CfnH' (Walter), State Records of North Carolina. Vol. xi-xxvi. 
Published by the State, Raleigh, N. C., 1895-1905. 

Sprvnt (James), Chronicles of tbe Cape Fear River, 1860-1916. Raleigh, N. C., 1017. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Govemment. — North Dakota, first settled around 1800, was admitted 
into the Union on November 2, 1889 ; previously it had formed part of the 
Dakota Territory. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 49 
members elected for four years, and a House of Representatives of 113 
members elected for two years. Qualified electors are (with necessary excep- 
tions) all citizens and civilised Indians. The State is divided into 53 
organised counties. The capital is Bismarck (census population 11,090 in 
1930). An explosion and fire on December 28, 1930, destroyed the State 
Capitol with almost total loss of official records. The State is represented 
in Congress by two Senators and two Representatives. 

Governor . — William Lauger, 1933-35 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Robert Byrne. 

Area, Population. — Area, 70,837 square miles (654 square miles being 
water). Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 1932, totalled 142,694 
aoies. The area in 1931 of the Indian reservations was 2 square miles with 
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a population of 10,860 Indians, The population of the State on April 1, 1930 
(Census) was 680,845, an increase of 33,973 or 5'3 per cent, over that of 1920. 

The population at several Federal censuses (with distribution by sex in 
1930) was ; — 


Tears i 

White 

Negro 

' Mexican 

i 

Indian 

' Asiatic ! 

1 

Total 

1 Per Sq. 

, Mile 

1870® i 

12,887 

94 

1 

1,200 

* 1 

14,181 

! 0-1 

1910 j 

569,845* 

617 

i 10* 

1 6,486 

i !>S 1 

577,056 

1 8*2 

1920 ! 

i 639,912* 

467 

! 42* 

1 6,254 

197 i 

646,872 

1 9-2 

1980 ' 

j 671,243 

377 

608 

! 8,3S7 

; 230 1 

680,845 

1 9*7 

Male . 

354,519 

316,724 

243 

* 376 

i 4.293 

i 184 

359,615 

_ 

Female 

134 

' 232 

1 

i 4,094 

1 46 

1 1 

321,230 

— 


• Dakota Territory lu 1870, 

' Included in white, if any. 

’ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. “ Estimated, 

The number of white foreign-bom in 1930 was 105,148 (15 ’4 per cent, 
of the total population), of whom 31,337 (29'8 per cent.) were Norwegian, 
22,617 (21 '5 per cent.) Kussian, 12,241 (117 per cent.) Canadian, and 10,114 
(9'6 per cent.) German. The urban population formed 16 ’6 percent, and 
the Negro population O'l per cent, of the whole; 85 ’3 per cent. (204,090 
males and 36,213 females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 census, 1,611 
men and 1,474 women were reported divorced; the number of private 
families was 145,005 (of 4'62 per-sons). The only considerable cities in the 
State are Fargo with population, 1930, of 28,619, Grand Forks, 17,112, 
Minot, 16,099 and Bismarck, 11,090. The State penitentiary in 1932 held 
411 men and 6 women. 

The leading religious denominations are the Roman Catholic, with 104,195 
members in 1926, Norwegian Lutherans, with 74,301, and Lutherans-Synod 
of Missouri, with 16,265. Total, all denominations, 304,936. 

Education.— lu 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
7,814 (1'5 per cent, of that age group), of whom 4,649 were foreign-born 
whites ; of persons between theages of 5 and 20, 175,938 (71 '2 per cent.) were 
attending school. School attendance is compulsory for children between the 
ages of 7 and 15. In 1933, there were 5,188 public elementary schools, 
with 170,608 pupils and 6,820 teachers. There were 206 high schools 
and 355 consolidated schools doing high school work, with 54,307 pupils 
and 1,606 teachers. Five normal schools had 4,606 students and 206 
teachers. The State University, founded in 1883, had (1932) 162 teachers 
and 1,763 students ; the State Agricultural College, 127 teachers and 1,789 
students ; Jamestown College (founded 1883), 27 teachers, 350 pupils. 
Expenditure on education in 1932, 15,761,142 dollars. 

Finance and Defence.— The revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending June 30, 1933, were ; — 


Cash in hand, July 1, 1932 .... 10,321 764 

Receipts, 1932-1933 19’36l]674 

Total 29,683,438 

Expenditure, 1932-1933 19,292,294 

Balance in hand, June 30, 1933 . . , 10,391,144 
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Bonded debt on June 30, 1933, 42,847,700 dollars ; assessed valuation 
of real, personal and public utility property in 1933, 1,050,158,544 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 78 officers, 1 warrant 
officer, 1,117 enlisted men and 233 reservists. 

Production and Industry, — Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the 
North Dakota population. In 1930 census, there were 77,975 farms, with an 
area of 38,657,894 acres, of which 24,528,000 acres were crop land ; value of 
farm lands and buildings, 951,225,446 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, was 32,700,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 38,600,000 dollars. The area 
to be irrigated within the State under the Federal Reclamation Act extends 
to 40,560 acres. North Dakota leads, usually, in the production of spring 
wheat (65,386,000 bushels in 1933), of rye, 3,712,000 bushels; of durum 
wheat (14,651,000 bushels) and of flax seed (1,677,000 bushels). Other 
important products are potatoes (8,400,000 bushels); wild hay (1,028,000 
tons); oats (22,139,000 bushels); barley (18,300,000 bushels); and com 
(20,010,000 bushels). The State has also an active live-stock industry, 
chiefly horse and cattle raising. On January 1, 1933, the farm animals 
were: 551,000 horses, 785,000 milch cows, 1,691,000 all cattle, 1,199,000 
sheep, and 623,000 swine. The wool-eUp yielded 8,837,000 pounds of wool 
from 1,058,000 sheep in 1933. 

The mineral resources of North Dakota consist chiefly of enormous 
lignite deposits, the latter estimated at 600,000 million tons (output 1932, 
1,743,053 short tons). There are also various clays. 

In the State in 1931 there were 325 manufacturing establishments, em- 
ploying 3,306 wage-earners, who earned 4,600,224 dollars, using materials, 
containers, fuel and power costing 28,155,069 dollars, and giving an output 
valued at 40,076,326 dollars. The most important of these industries were 
the manufacture of butter, flour milling and meat packing. 

In 1932, there were 5,278 miles of steam railway in the State, and 11 miles 
of electric railway. The State maintains 11,774 miles of highway of which 
6,255 miles are graded and 5,519 miles are surfaced. 

North Dakota had on June 30, 1933, 67 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 40,369,000 dollars and loans and investments of 38,196,000 
dollars ; 126 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 
12,936,000 dollars and loans and investments of 12,284,000 dollars. 

References. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Boyle, Government of North Dakota. Chicago, 1910. 

Hanson, Conquest of the Missouri. New York. 1909. 

Hmnessy, Hiatory of North Dakota. 1910. 

Hosmer, History of the Expeditions of Captains Lewis and Clark, 1S04-06. Chicago, 
1906. 

Lounsberry, Early History of North Dakota. Duluth, 1913, 

Trinka, North Dakota of To-day. 1919. 

Willard, Story of the Praines. New York, 1908. 


OHIO. 

Government. — Ohio, first settled in 1788, was admitted into the Union 
on February 19, 1803. The question of a general revision of the Constitution 
is submitted to the people every 20 years, provision being made for the 
election of a Convention to draft alterations. 

The Le^slature consists of a Senate of 35 members and a House of 
Representatives of 130 members, both Houses being elected for two years. 
Qualified as electors are (with certain necessary exceptions) all citizens 
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21 years of age who have resided in the State one year, in the county 30 
days, and in the township 20 days next before the election. Ohio is divided 
into 88 counties ; the Capital (since 1816) is Columbus. 

Ohio is represented in Congress by two Senators and 24 Representatives. 

Gmernor . — George White, 1933-35 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — George S. Myers. 

Area, Population, Education- — Area, 41,040 square mUes, of which 
300 square miles are water (exclusive of 3,443 square miles of Lake 
Erie). 

Census population on April 1, 1930, 6,646,697, an increase of 887,303, or 
15‘4 per cent, over that of 1920. 

The population at the date of various censuses (with distribution by sex 
for 1930) was ; — 


Years 

White j 

Negro 

Mexican ' 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1S70 

i 

2,601,946 1 

63,213 

1 ; 

100 

1 

2,665,260 

65*4 

1910 

4,654,758 ® ; 

111,452 

159=* ■ 

127 

645 

4,767,121 

117 0 

1920 

5,570,951 ® ’ 

186,187 

942=* . 

151 

1,163 ^ 

5,759,394 

141-4 

1930 

6.331,136 

S<'>9,804 

4,037 

435 

1,785* 

6,646,697 

163-1 

Male . 

3,197,5(1’} 

169,128 

2.800 

9 .-, 9 . 

1,446 

3,361,141 

_ 

Female 

3,133,627 , 

160,176 

1,231 

183 

339 

3,285,556 



1 Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated nnniber of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

‘ Estimated. * Includes 2 Hawaiians. 

The foreign-bom whites in 1930 numbered 644,151 (9 '7 per cent, of the 
whole), of whom 95,697 (14'9 per cent.) were German, 71,496 (11 T per cent.) 
Italian, 68,738 (10‘7 per cent.) Czechoslovakian, 64,493 (lO’O per cent.) 
Poles, 40,665 {6‘3 per cent.) English, and 26,847 Canadian. Of the total 
population in 1930, 67 ’8 per cent, were urban, 4'7 per cent. Negro, and 39'4 
per cent. (2,076,158 males and 639,606 females) were gainfully employed. 
In 1930 census. 33,696 men and 37,165 women were reported divorced ; the 
number of private families was 1,697,918 (of 3-33 persons). The State’s 
penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 8,617 men and 324 women. 

Population of the chief cities was as follows, according to the census of 
April 1, 1930 


Cities 

Population 

Cities .Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cleveland 

900,429 

Cleveland Hgts.i 

50,945 

Newark . . 

30,596 

Cincinnati . 

451,160 

Lorain ... 

44,512 

Middletown . 

29,992 

Toledo . . 

290,718 

Portsmouth . . 

42,560 

Massillon . 

26,400 

Columbus 

290,564 

Lima . . . i 

42,287 

Elyria . . . 

25,633 

Akron . . 

255,040 

Warren . . ; 

41,062 

Sandusky . . 

24,622 

Dayton . . 

200,982 

EastCleveland • 

39,667 

Baiberton. . 

23,934 

Youngstown . 

, 170,002 

Zanesville . 1 

36,440 

EistLiveipool 

23,329 

Canton . 

' 104,906 

Steubenville . 

35,422 

Ashtabula. . 

23,301 

Lakewood 

70.509 

Mansfield . [ 

33,525 

AUiance . . 

23,047 

Springfield . 

. 68,743 

Norwood . . i 

33,411 

CuyahogaFalls 

19,797 

Hamilton 

52,176 

Marion . . . ! 

31,084 

Findlay . . 

19,363 
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The chief religions bodies are Roman Catholic, with 972,109 members in 
1926, Methodist (134,905), Jewish Congregations (166,154), Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Baptist. In 1926 a total of 130 denominations reported 9,809 
churches and 2, 866,386 members. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 123,804 (2’3 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 74, 131 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 1,435,4.31 (73'9 per cent.) were attending school. 
School attendance during full term is compulsory for children from 6 to 
18 years of age. In Ohio in 1932-33, the 6,467 public elementary schools 
had 24,636 teachers and 838,177 enrolled pupils ; 1,334 public high schools 
had 15,358 teachers and 432,908 pupils; 42 officially recognised teachers’ 
training institutions had 11,268 students and 964 teachers. Expenditure 
on education in 1932—33 was 82,398,775 dollars. For superior instruction 
the State contains 40 Universities and colleges, of which the following are 
the more important (1932) : — 


Founded 

lUStitUtiODS 

Professors 

tc. 

Students 
(all depart- 
ments) 

1872 

Ohio State University, Columbus .... 

9S2 

14,900 

1874 

Cincinnati University (City) 

590 

4,086 

1844 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware (M.E.) . 

14S 

1,566 

1S04 

Ohio University, Athens (State) .... 

225 

2,165 

1826 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland . 

S20 

10.520 

1833 

Oberlin College, Oberiin 

106 

1,660 

1809 

Miami University, Oxford (State) .... 

ISO 

2,347 

1870 

Municipal University of Akron 

87 

1,322 

1880 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 

82 

800 

1831 

Denison University, Granville (Bapt.) 

61 

772 

1845 

Wittenberg College, Springfield (Luth.) . 

77 

887 

I8«S 

Wooster College (Presb ) 

73 

SSI 

1872 

Toledo University 

110 

1,750 


Finance and Defence- — The receipts and disbursements, for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1933, were 


Cash in hand, January 1, 1933 . 

Income, 1933 

DoUars 

7,536,711 
. 101,669,381 

Total ..... 

Disbursements, 1933 ..... 

. 109,206,092 

91,846,845 

Balance, December 31, 1933 

17,-359,247 

The public debt of the State on December 
750,000 dollars, for soldiers’ bonus. The 

31, 1933, amounted to 
assessed value of real 


property in 1933 was 7,550,946,050 dollars and of personal property 
876,445,695 dollars, the total being 8,427,391,745 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 634 officers, 9 warrant 
officers and 7,999 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Ohio is extensively devoted to agricul- 
ture. There were 219,296 farms (21,514,059 acres) in 1930. Value of 
land and buildings, 1,693,030,716 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 
was 51,300,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 130,000,000 dollars. The chief 
crops are com (112,694,000 bushels in 1933); oats (26,096,000 bushels); 
winter wheat (34,732,000 bushels); potatoes (8,064,000 bushels) ; tame hay 
(2,378,000 tons) ; tobacco (24,945,000 pounds). The wool-clip in 1933 yielded 
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15.810.000 pounds from 1,928,000 sheep. On January 1, 1933, the live- 
stock on Ohio farms was: 460,000 horses, 33,000 mules, 1,144,000 milch 
cows, 1,691,000 all cattle, 2,486,000 swine and 2,129,000 sheep. 

Ohio has also extensive mineral resources ; value of total mineral output 
(excluding value of pig-iron), 1930, 186,971,555 dollars. The State leads in 
limestone and clay products ; output of clay products, 1930, was valued at 
61,449,555 dollars. Output of coal, 1932, 13,350,000 short tons ; pig iron, 
2,387,028 tons; petroleum, 4,644,000 barrels; natural gasoline or petrol, 

5.163.000 gallons ; natural gas output (1930) was 63,394,000 M. cubic feet. 
Cement output (1931) was 6,068,958 barrels; limestone, 1932, 475,485 short 
tons ; salt, 1932, 1,196,993 short tons. 

In 1931, 9,877 manufacturing establishments had 506,960 wage-earners, 
earning 593,024,626 dollars ; materials, containers, fuel and power used cost 

I, 589,839,949 dollars, and the value of theoutput was 3,166,016,396 dollars ; 
Ohio leads in output of rubber tyres and tubes. 

The railways of the State had on December 31, 1931, 8,732 miles steam 
track, besides 2,049 miles of electric railway track. The State maintains 

II, 589 miles of highway, of which 11,470 are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 210 licensed National banks in the State, 
with 436,197,000 dollars deposits, and loans and investments of 510,805,000 
dollars ; 409 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 

777.155.000 dollars and loans and investments of 765,265,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference, 

The Annual Report of the State Auditor and Reports of tlie various Executive 
Department.-'. 

.BZacV(A.), The Story of Ohio. Boston, 18S8. 

Sogart(E. L.), Firiancul History of Ohio. Urbana, 1912. 

Farrand (M.), Editor, A Journey to Ohio in 1810. As recorded in the Jonmal of 
Marj.'aret van Horn Durght. Yale and London, 1012. 

Hoice (H,). Historical Collections of Ohio, 3 vols. Columbus. 18SS. 

Hottrells . C.), Recollections of Life m Ohio, 1813-1840. Cincinnati, 1895. 

(R Ohio. In * American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, 1S8G 
Randall (E 0.) and Ryan (D. J.), History of Ohio, 5 vols. New York, 1012. 

Siebert (W. H.), Government of Ohio. New York, 1904. 

Taylor (J. W.), History of the State of Ohio. Cincinnati, 1854. 


OKLAHOMA. 

GovemmeRt. — The Territory of Oklahoma was organized in 1890 from 
the western part of Indian Territory and was thrown open to white settlers. 
In 1893 its boundaries were extended and on November 16, 1907, it was 
combined with the Indian Territory and admitted as a State. The con- 
stitution provides for the rnitiative and the referendum, 8 per cent, of the 
legal voters having the right to propose any legislative measure and 15 
per cent, to propose amendments to the constitution by petition. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members who are elected for 
4 years, and a House of Representatives elected for 2 years, and consisting of 
not less than 115 nor more than 120 members (118 in 1932-33). QuaMed 
as electors are (with necessary exceptions) all citizens resident one year in the 
State, six months in the county, 30 days in the precinct. Indians, to be 
qualified as voters, must have severed tribal relations. 

Governor . — William H. Murray, 1931-35 (7,500 dollars and Governor’s 
mansion furnished). 

Secretary of State. — E. A. Sneed. 
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The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 9 members of the 
House of Eepresentatiyes. The State has 77 counties ; the capital is 
Oklahoma City. 

Area and Population. — Area, 70,057 square mUes, of which 643 
square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,396,040, 
an increase of 367,757, or 18 T per cent., since 1920. Indian reservations in 
1932 had an area of 80 square miles with a population of 92,725, including 
the Five Civilized Tribes. 

The population at the date of recent Federal censuses (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) was : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican i 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Fer Sq. 
mile 

1900* 

670,204 

55,6S4 


64,445 

58 

790,391 

11*4 

1910 

1,441,577* 

137,612 

^ 2,954* ' 

74,S25 

187 

1.657.155 

23*9 

1920 

1,813,217* 

149,408 

1 7,977* i 

57,337 

344 

2,028,283 

29-2 

1930 

2,123,424 

172,198 

7,354 j 

92,725 

339 

2,396,040 

34*5 

Male . 

1,095,000 

86,818 

4,434 

46,744 

2GS 

1,233,264 

__ 

Female 

1,028,424 

85,380 

2,9*20 • 

45,981 

71 

1,162,776 

— 


• Oklalioma and Indian Territory combined. 

' Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting tiie estimated number of persons who would have been 
classihed as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. 

In 1930, 26,753 were foreign-born whites (I’l per cent of the total 
population), of whom 5,893 (22-0 per cent.) were Germans, 3,613 (13‘5 per 
cent.) Enssians, 1,157 Italians, 1,867 Czechoslovakian, 3,462 English and 
2,119 Canadians. Of the total population in 1930, 34 ‘3 per cent, were 
urban, 7‘2 per cent. Negro, and 34‘6 per cent. (698,658 males and 129,346 
females) were gainfully employed. In 1930 12,548 men and 14,397 women 
were reported divorced; the number of private families was 564,164 (of 4T7 
persons). The State’s penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 4,032 
men and 85 women. 

The most important cities are Oklahoma City (population in 1930, 
185,389), Tulsa (141,258), Muskogee (32,026), Enid (26,399), Shawnee 
(23,283), Okmulgee (17,097), Seminole (11,459), Ponca City (16,136), 
Ardmore (15,741), Bartlesville (14,763). 

Heligion and Education. — Tke chief religious bodies are Southern 
Baptists (131,139 members in 1926), Southern Methodists (75,771), and 
Disciples of Christ (59,349). Total membership, all denominations, 581,083. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 51,102 (2'8 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 27,796 were native whites and 12,560 
were Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 592,921 (70'2 per 
cent.) were attending school. The State has a public school system em- 
bracing 8-year elementary and 4-year high public schools, teachers’ colleges, 
and also colleges for superior instruction. Separate schools have to be pro- 
vided for whites and Negroes, all children not Negroes being classed as white. 
In 1931-32 there were 4,836 public elementary schools with 673,297 pupils 
and 19,818 teachers ; 866 public high schools with 113,421 enrolled pupils 
and 5,020 teachers. Total expenditure on pre-collegiate education, 
28,372,859 dollars. The University (founded at Norman in 1892) had, in 
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1932, 321 professors and 6,430 students ; tlie Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (founded in 1891 at Stillwater) had 251 professors and 4,156 students. 

Finaiice and Defence, — Income and expenditure for the year ending 
June 30, 1933 : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, June 30, 1932 . . 18,041,792 

Receipts, 1932-33 70,546,266 

Total 88,588,058 

Dishursements, 1932-33 . . . 65,983,082 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1933 . . 22,604,976 

On June 30, 1933, the State debt amounted to 16,246,526 dollars. The 
assessed value of real and of personal property (1933) was 933,538,522 
dollars; of public utility property, 299,167,955 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 393 officers, 6 warrant 
officers and 4,741 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry.— Oklahoma is mainly agricultural. In 
1931, it had 203,866 farms with a total area of 33,790,817 acres ; total value 
of farm lands and buildings was 1,242,723,526 dollars. Oklahoma leads 
in production of broom corn (12,100 tons in 1933). The yield of com in 1933 
was 1 9, 485, 000 bushels ; of winter wheat, 33, 095, 000 bushels ; of oats, 21,478000 
bushels ; ofgiaia sorghums, 11,900,000 bushels. Other products are potatoes, 
hay, fruits, and^ootton. The cotton crop for 1933 on 2,932,000 acres 
amounted to 1,285,000 bales. Gross income from crops, 1932, was 59 200 000 
dollars ; from live-stock, 56,600,000 dollars. On January 1, 1933 the stock 
comprised 766,000 milch cows, 2,280,000 all cattle, 1,506,000 ho^s 201 000 
sheep, 439,000 horses, and 278,000 mules. The wool-clip in° 1933 'was 
1,256,000 pounds of wool from 161,000 sheep. National forestlands total 
116,480 acres. 


. 20,252 miles ot oil pipe lines, Oklahoma leads in pipe line mileage • 

With local Oil storage capacity of 156,709,500 barrels it is exceeded only by 
Texas and California. In 1932, 153,244,000 barrels of crude petroleum 
were produced and 378,584,000 gallons of natural gasoline. Nathral gas is 
, T'antities (263,685 million cubic feet in 1931). Coal 

(1,326,000 short tons in 1932), lead (10,634 short tons), and zinc (63,437 
tons) are also worked. Total mineral output in 1930, 390,170,991 dollars. 

_ There are few manufacturing industries. Petroleum refininr' is the chief 
industry ; value of output, 1931, was 82,998,964 dollars; flour milling and 
meat-packing are also important. In 1931, the State had a total of 1 322 

^2,576 wage-earners who earned 
26,2/0 545 dollars the cost of materials, containers, fuel and power used 
being loO, 348, 80.3 dollars, and the value of the output 218,721,964 dollars. 

In 1933, Oklahoma had 6,778 miles of steam railway besides 217 miles 

Wdly thrs"!?;:. 


H.rJ > 216 licensed national banks with 

deiwsits of 201,661,000 dollars and loans and investments of 201,367,000 

companies had deposits of 

32, boo, 000 dollars and loans and investments of 27,339,000 dollars. 
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Books of Seference, 

Reports of the various administrative authorities of Oklahoma. 

Statistics and Information concerning the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and the 
Cherokee Strip, ic. St. Louis, 1893, 


OREGON. 

Govenunent. — Oregon, first settled in 1838 and organized as a Terri- 
tory in 1848, was admitted into the Union on February 14, 1859. The 
Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 30 members, chosen for four 
years (half their number retiring every two years), and a House of 60 
Representatives, elected for two years. 

The Constitution was amended in 1902, to reserve to the voters the 
power to propose laws and amendments to the Constitution and to enact or 
reject the same at the polls independently of the Legislative Assembly, and 
also to give them the power at their own option to approve or reject at the 
polls any Act of the Legislative Assembly. This is known as the initiative 
and referendum. The Legislature in 1927 adopted an official State song 
entitled ‘JVIy Oregon.’ 

At the General Election held November, 1912, suffrage was extended to 
women and ‘ every citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years 
and upwards who shall have resided in the State during the 6 months 
immediately preceding such election shall be entitled to vote.’ 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and three Represen- 
tatives. There are 36 counties in the State ; the Capital is Salem. 

Gmernor . — Julius L. Meier, 1931-1935 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Hal E. Hoss. 

Area, Fopnlation, Education. — Area, 96,699 square miles, 1,092 
square miles being water, Pnblic lands, unappropriated on June 30, 1932, 
totalled 12,920,334 acres. Census population, July 1, 1930, 953,786, an 
increase of 170,397, or 21 '8 per cent, since 1920. 

The population at the date of various Federal censuses (with distribution 
by sex for 1930) was : — 


Years 

i 

I White 

i 

Negro 

. Mexican , 

i 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sfi. 
Mile 

1870 

i 

1 80,929 

346 

i 

1 

318 

3,330 

90,923 

1-0 

1910 

654.833* ' 

1,492 

' 257* ‘ 

5 090 

11.093 

072,705 

1 7-0 

1920 

768,530* 1 

2,144 

‘ 016* ' 

4.590 

7,509* 

783,389 

8-2 

1930 

937,029 

2,234 

1,-558 * 

4.770 

8,179* 

953 7b6 

10*0 

Male . 

489,232 

1,210 

1,247 ! 

2,142 

5,541 

499,672 


Femaje 

■147,797 ; 

1,C24 

321 

2,334 

2,638 

454,114 



^ Included with white. 

^ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have bt^en 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

® Estimated. * Includes a •'inall number of Hawaiians. 

The foreign-born whites in 1930 numbered 105,475 (11*1 per cent, of total 
population), of whom 17,916 {17'0 per cent.) were Canadian, 12,913 (12*2 per 
cent.) German, 11,032 (10*5 per cent.) Swedish, 8,077 (7 7 per cent.) English, 
7,450 Norwegian, 6,278 Kussian, 5,507 Finns, and 4,728 Italian. Of the 
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total population in 1930, 51-3 per cent, were urban, 0-2 per cent. Negro, and 
42-9 per cent. (328,503 males and 81,142 females) were gainfully employed. 
In 1930 census, 10,126 men and 8,783 women were reported divorced; the 
number of private families was 266,328 (of 3 ’43 persons). The Oregon 
State penitentiary in 1932 held 823 men and 28 women. Indian reservations 
in 1931 comprised 1,756 square miles; population, 4,561 Indians. 

The largest towns, according to the 1930 census, are Portland, with a 
population of 301,815 ; Salem, 26,266 ; Eugene, 18,901 ; Klamath Falls, 
16,093 ; Medford, 11,007 ; Astoria, 10,349. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are (in order of strength) Catholic 
(55,574 members in 1926), Methodist (32, 135), Presbyterian (21, 545), Disciples 
of Christ, Baptist, and Jewish. Total membership, all denominations, 
232,731. Marriages in 1932, 6,668 ; divorces, 1,702 ; annulments, 25. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 7,814 (I’O per cent, 
of that age group), of whom 3,743 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 197,719 (75 per cent.) were attending school. 
School attendance is compulsory for all children from 8 to 16 years of age ; 
children between the ages of 16 and 18 years, if legally employed, must 
attend part-time or evening schools unless they have already acquired the 
ordinary branches of learning. For school year ending June 30, 1932, the 
1,985 public elementary schools had 5,620 teachers and 152,679 enrolled 
pupils ; 265 four-year standard high schools had 1,974 teachers and 53,053 
pupils ; and the three Normal Schools at Monmouth, Ashland, and La 
Grande had (1932-33) 106 teachers, 1,191 regular students and 834 
summer students. Total expenditure on education (1932-33), 16,069,406 
dollars, excluding debt service and capital outlay. Beginning July, 1929, 
higher education was placed under a single board administering the three 
norirral schools, the State University, the State Agricultural College and the 
Medical School. The Oregon State Agricultural College at Corvallis, has 
an agricultural experiment station, with nine branch stations, an engineer- 
ing experimental station, an extension service in agriculture and home 
economics, and 7 degree-granting schools. In 1932-33 the instructional staff 
numbered 300 engaged in instruction, and the student enrolment, 3,050, 
of whom 2,509 were in regular full-year degree courses. The University 
of Oregon, organized at Eugene in 1876, has 8 degree-granting schools and 
(1932-33) 219 professors and 2,511 full-term students. The Medical School 
at Portland in 1932-33 had 144 full-time and volunteer instructors, 235 
students of medicine and 360 students of nursing. There are also Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Catholic, Congregational, and Baptist Colleges. 

PilltlllCe and Defence, — The receipts and disbursements of the General 
Fund of the State, for the year ending December 31, 1932 : — 

Dollars 

Overdraft, January 1, 1932 .... 679,550 

Receipts, 1932 20,361,827 

Net total 19,682,277 

Disbursements, 1932 19,527,278 

Balance, January 1, 1933 .... 154,999 

On January 1, 1933, the amount of the State bonded indebtedness was 
56,167,510 dollars. In 1932 the assessed value of real and personal property 
was 1,037,794,463 dollars. 
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On June 30, 1933, the Kational Guard of the State of Oregon consisted of 
210 officers, 3 warrant officers and 2,850 men. 

Production and Industry. — Oregon is divided by the Cascade Range 
into two distinct zones as to climate. West of the Cascade Range there is a 
good rainfall and almost every variety of crop common to the temperate zone 
is grown. East of the Range lack of rainfall has been to some extent com- 
pensated for by irrigation by private companies as well as by State and Federal 
enterprise. Stock raising is the principal industry of eastern Oregon. With 
a stand of 400 billion feet Oregon has now one-fifth of the standing timber 
of the United States ; about four billion feet are cut annually. In 1932, 
the commercial forest area was 19,675,000 acres. National forest lands on 
June 30, 1932, amounted to 11,939,400 acres. 

In 1930 there were 55,153 farms with an acreage of 16,543,678 : total 
value, land and buildings, was 630,827,927 dollars. In 1930 only 
4,172,519 acres out of total area of 16,548,678 acres were devoted to 
general farm crops ; 13,227,141 acres of Government laud were still open to 
entry. Gross income, 1932, from crops, was 27,500,000 dollars; from 
live-stock, 35,100,000 dollars. Oregon leads in the production of hops 
(19,556,000 pounds in 1933). Leading crops are winter wheat (4,388,000 
bushels in 1933); oats (9,842,000 bushels); fresh prunes (28,000 tons); 
hay (1,931,000 tons), and potatoes (6,435,000 bushels). Rye, barley, 
and flax-seed are important crops. Fruits are grown, especially plums, 
apples, pears, peaches, strawberries, cherries, and loganberries. Dairy- 
ing is the most important industry, and there is an active live-stock 
industry. Horses on January 1, 1933, numbered 175,000 ; milch cows, 
240,000 ; all cattle, 794,000 ; sheep, 2,800,000 ; swine, 265,000. Range 
land for grazing cattle and sheep, 45,000,000 acres. In 1933 the wool-clip 
gelded 19,720,000 pounds from 2,320,000 sheep. The salmon, sturgeon, 
halibut, and oyster fisheries are abundant. During 1932 the fish caught in 
the Columbia river — of which two-thirds was canned on the Oregon side 
— totalled 296,191 cases. The total canned salmon pack on the Oregon 
coast, 1932, was 8,524 cases. 

Oregon’s mineral resources include gold, silver, mercury and platinum as 
well as useful earths, but output is not large. Output of mercury was 2,523 
flasks in 1932 ; gold, 19,921 ounces ; silver, 9,027 ounces. Value of mineral 
products, 1930, was 6,169,898 dollars. 

In 1931 Oregon had 1,709 industrial establishments employing 42,267 
wage-earners who received in wages 47,503,901 dollars ; the cost of the 
materials, containers, fuel and power used was 120,887,624 dollars, and the 
value of the product 231,880,396 dollars. 

Oregon has good water facilities in the Pacific Ocean, and the Columbia, 
WUlamette, and Snake rivers. The Dalles and Celilo Canal, completed 
in 1SI5, opens the Columbia and Snake rivers to navigation to a 
length of 570 miles from the ocean. Large ocean-going vessels can 
navigate the Columbia and 'Willamette rivers to Portland, 100 miles inland, 
through a channel 35 feet in depth. The State had (1932) a total steam 
railway mileage of 5,224 besides 547 miles of electric railway track. The 
State maintains 4,736 miles of primary highways, of which 4,403 are surfaced 
and 2,167 miles of secondary highways (1,635 miles surfaced) ; the counties 
maintain 43,799 miles of highway of which 17,487 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, 56 licensed National banks had deposits of 136,452,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 135,335,000 dollars; 52 licensed State 
banks had deposits of22, 981, 000 dollars, loans and investments of 19,710,000 
dollars. 
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Sooks of Beference. 

Oregon Blue Book. Issued by the Secretary of State. 

Bancroft (H. H.). History of Oregon. San Francisco, 1886. 

Carey (C. H.), History of Oregon. Chicago, 1922. 

Clarl: (R. C.), History of 'Vrillamette Yaliey, Oregon. Chicago, 1927. 

Fuller (G. W.). History of the Pacific Xorth-west. New York, 1931. 

Gilbert {J. H.), Trade "and Currency in Early Oregon (Columbia University Studies in 
Economics. Vol. xxvi. No. 1). New York, 1907. 

Hbrner, (J. B.) Oregon: History and Early Literature. Portland Ore., 1931. 

Lyman (H S.), History of Oregon. 4 vols. New York, 1903. 

McArthur (L. A.), Oregon Geographic Names. Portland, 1928. 

Parnsh (P. H.), Before the Covered Wagon. Portland, 1931. 

Scott (H. W.). Hist<‘^ of the Oregon Country. Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 

Tkvsaites fR. G.), Original Journals of Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1306. New 
York, 1904. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Govenunent.— Pennsylvania, first settled in 1682, is one of the thirteen 
original States in the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. Every citizen 21 years of age, resident in the State 
for one year, and in the election district for two months preceding the election, 
is entitled to vote, provided that he has paid a State or County tax within 
two years and at least one month before the election. The Senate consists 
of 50 members chosen for four years, 25 Senaior.s being elected at each General 
Assembly election bi-annually. The House of Representatives consists of 208 
members chosen for two years. The State is represented in Congress by two 
Senators and 34 Representatives. 

Governor. — Gifford Pinchot, 1931-1935 (18,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Richard J. Beamish. 

For local administratioa the State is organised in counties, cities, 
boroughs, townships, and school districts. There are 67 counties. The 
State Capital is Harrisburg. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 45,126 square miles, of which 
294 square miles are water area (excluding 891 square miles of Lake Erie). 

Census population April 1, 1930, 9,631,350, an increase of 911,333, or 
10'5 per cent, since 1920. Population at various Federal censuses (with 
distribution by se.x in 1930) was : 


Tears 

White i 

1 

Negro 

Mexican j 

1 

1 Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

3,456,609 1 

65,294 

1 

34 

14 

3.521,951 : 

78.6 

1910 

7,467,530= , 

193.019 

177 » 

I 1.503 

1.976 

1 7,665,111 

; 171-0 

1920 

8.431.245= ; 

284,568 

' 1.4S1=* 

337 

2,bSt>* 

8,720,017 

194-5 

1930 

9,192,602 ; 

431,257 

3,405 

' 52i 

3,56) * 

9,631,350 

214-8 

Male . 

4,621,340 ! 

218,412 

2 376 

305 

3,084 

1 4,845,517 



Female 

4,571,202 ; 

212,845 

1,029 

218 , 

479 

i 4,785,833 

— 


^ luciuded in white. 

Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classitied as Mexican in 193b. 

• E^tilnated. ‘ Includes a small number of Hawaiians. 

In 1930, the foreign-bom white population of the State numbered 1,233,051 
(12'8 per cent, of the total population), of whom 225,979 (18'3 per cent.) 
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■were Italian, 166,672 (13‘5 per cent.) Polisk, 115,792 (9’4 per cent.) Eussian, 
111,171 (9 per cent.) Czechoslovakian, 110,622 (9'0 per cent.) German, 
97,600 (S'O per cent.) Irish, and 78,019 (6'3 per cent.) English. Of the 
total population in 1930, 67'8 per cent, -were urban, 4'5 per cent. Negro, and 
38'6 per cent. (2,918,211 males and 803,892 females) gainfully employed. 
The 1930 census showed 21,287 men and 24,360 women divorced ; the 
number of private fandlies ■was 2,235,620 (of 4 '23 persons). The State’s 
penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 6,164 men and 140 women. 

The population of the larger cities, according to the census of 1930, was : 


Cities 

Population 

1 Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Philadelpliia . 

1,950,961 

\ Altoona . 


82,054 

! McKeesport . 

54,632 

Pittsburgh 

669,817 

i HarrisbunifcaD.' 


80,339 

; New Castle . 

48,674 

Scranton 

143,433 

[ Johnstown 


66,993 

Upper Darby . 

46,626 

Erie 

115,967 

[ Lancaster 


69,949 

' Williamsport . 

4-5,729 

Reading . 

111,171 

f Chester . 


59,164 

i Hazleton 

36,765 

Alleutown 

92,563 

! Bethlehem 


57,892 

' Norristown . 

35,853 

Wilkes-Barre . 

86,626 

; York 


55,254 

j Lower Merion 

35,106 


The chief religious bodies in the State are the Roman Catholic with 
2,124,382 members in 1926, United Lutheran (551,202), Methodist, 
(452,145), Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and Baptist. In 1926 a total of 
135 denominations reported 13,843 churches and 5,213,023 members. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 240,323 (3’1 per cent, 
of that age group), of whom 187,942 were foreign-born whites ; of persons 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 2,135,688 (69 ’4 per cent.) were attending school. 
School attendance is compulsory for children 8 to 14 years of age for the full 
school term; children employed who have passed the sixth grade are 
required to attend a continuation school. In the year 1932-33, the 10,758 
public elementary schools had 40,185 teachers and 1,445,457 enrolled pupils. 
The 1,215 high schools had 19,366 teachers and 545,483 pupOs. Public 
kindergartens numbered 502. Enrolment in all day, part-time and evening 
vocational classes offered by the public schools of the Commonwealth averages 
17,550. In the 13 State normal schools there were (1932-33) 652 teachers 
and 9,659 students. Total expenditure on public school education 
(1932-33) was 137,039,068 dollars, including normal schools, colleges 
and universities. 

The more important academic institutions (1932) within the State are 
as follows : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1740 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (non-sect.) 

1,215 

8,235 

1787 

University of Pittsburgh (non-sect.) .... 

856 

13,525 

1833 

Haverford College (Quaker) 

47 

298 

1855 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

450 

5,005 

1864 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmoie (Quaker) . 

75 1 

566 

1878 

Duquesne Umversit)^ Pittsburgh (R.C.) . 

155 ' 

2,824 

1900 

Carnegie Institution of Technology, Pittsburgh 

250 

2,600 

1884 

Temple University, Philadelphia (non-sect.) . 

705 

6,248 

1891 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 

108 

1,547 

1832 

Lafayette College, Easton 

91 ; 

1,009 

1SS5 

Bryn ilawr College 

91 ; 

420 

1866 

Lehigh Universit}’, Bethlehem (non-sect.) 

157 j 

1,496 


Finance and Defence. — For the biennium ending May 31, 1931, the 
statement on finance, including general and special funds, is as follows : — 
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Balance in Treasury, June 1, 1929 . 

Receipts, all funds, June 1, 1929, to May ISl, 1931 


Dollars 

75,504,102 

398,134,839 


Expenditures, 


Total 

all funds, June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1931 


473,638,941 

392,483,289 


Balance in Treasury, May 31, 1931 . .... 80,795,653 

On May 31, 1931, the outstanding bonds of the State amounted 
to 89,362,320 dollars. The assessed value of taxable real property in 1929 
amounted to 9,365,418,071 dollars, and of personal property to 3,279,432,186 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 847 officers, 13 warrant 
officers and 11,118 men. 

Prodaction and Industry. — Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture and forestry are pursued within the State. In 1930, 
there were 172,419 farms; the farm area was 15,309,485 acres, of which 
7,813,826 were crop land and 4,576,192 pasture land, the remainder 
being woodland. The total value of farm land and buildings in 1930 
was 1,203,017,645 dollars; implements and machinery, 154,756,206 dol- 
lars. Gross income from crops, 1932, was 63.800,000 dollars; from live- 
stock, 136,000,000 dollars. Pennsylvania leads, usually, in the production 
of buckwheat (2,679,000 bushels in 1933). In 1933, production of winter 
wheat was 15,678,000 bushels; rye, 1,606,000 bushels; oats, 20,812,000 
bushels; corn, 50,560,000 bushels; potatoes, 21,350,000 bushels; to- 
bacco, 26,563,000 pounds; hay, 3,114,000 tons; total crop of apples, 

9.293.000 bushels; commercial apples, 718,000 barrels; peaches, 1,144,000 
bushels; pears, 366,000 bushels; and grapes, 17,808 tons. On January 1, 
1933, farm animals in Pennsylvania were : 285,000 horses, 51,000 mules, 

1.057.000 dairy cows two years old and over, 1,412.000 all cattle, 501,000 
sheep, 707,000 swine. JVool-clip. 1933, was 3,411,000 pounds from 461,000 
sheep. National forest lands total 317,221 acres; State forests, 1,538,583 
acres. 

Pennsylvania so far exceeds all the rest of the States in the value of its 
mineral products as to stand almost alone. This is due principally to the 
State’s leadership in the prodaction of coal. Mineral products in 1930 
reached a value of 778,523,421 dollars, of which 69,384,837 tons of anthracite 
coal represented 354,574,191 dollars and 124,462,787 short tons of bitu- 
minous, 213,584,000 dollars, the two accounting for 73 per cent, of the 
total. In 1932 anthracite coal output reached 49,351,000 tons and 
bituminous, 76,028,000 tons. Other minerals (1932) were petroleum 
(12,412,000 barrels), natural gasoline or petrol (11,685,000 gallons), iron 
ore (magnetite and hematite, 102,833 long tons), pig-iron, 2,103,170 long 
tons, natural gas (88,706 million cubic feet in 1930). Pennsylvania bas 
important quarries, cement works, and brick and tile works. The output of 
coke in 1931 was 8,380,249 short tons; cement, 28,510.231 barrels. 

The 1931 Federal cen.sus showed 14,774 manufacturing establishments 
employing 778,735 (wages, 845,607,403 dollars), using materials, containers, 
fuel and power valued at 2,114,171,694 dollars, and with output valued at 
4,105,387,107 dollars. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, 1930, reported 20,065 
industrial establishments, with an aggregate capital of 5,498,843,100 dollars, 
employing 165,728 salaried officials and 1,191,983 wage-earners; salaries 
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amounted to 425,822,400 dollars, and the wages to 1,462,942,200 dollars. 
The Talne of the output was 6,531,113,200 dollars. Metals and metal 
products had the largest value, 2,701,954,800 dollars. Then came textiles, 
986,756,000 dollars; mines and quarries, 605,336,200 dollars; food 
products, 627,222,200 dollars; chemicals, 425,915,800 dollars; paper and 
printing, 380,248,700 dollars ; clay, glass and stone products, 188,089,500 
dollars ; leather and rubber products 175,454,800 dollars ; lumber products, 
102,219,600 dollars ; tobacco products, 93,200,900 dollars. Pennsylvania 
has 34 ‘5 per cent, of the country’s blast furnace capacity, 36 '4 per cent, of 
its iron and steel manufactures, 40’9 per cent, of its silk manufactures. 

The total value of imports at the port of Philadelphia for the calendar year 
1932, was 79,113,000 dollars, and of exports. 39,856,000 dollars. In 1932, 
the aggregate length of steam railroads was 11,155 miles ; total of all tracks 
operate by electric railways, 3,621 miles. 

Roads. The State road system, not including township, city and 
borough roads and streets, has a mileage of 13,384 miles of which 10,270 
miles have been hard-surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, 601 licensed national banks had deposits of 1,603,110,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 1,838,210,000 dollars ; 400 licensed 
State banks and trust companies had deposits of 1,753,413,000 dollars and 
loans and investments of 2,041,434,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Reports of the various executive departments of the State. Hamsburg. 

Peuusjlvania State Manual. Biennial. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Broiening (C. H.), Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania. Ardmore (Pa.), 1913. 

Donehoo (G. P.), Pennsylvania, a history. 4 vols. New York, 1926, 

Egle (W. H.), illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 3rd ed, 
Philadelphia, 18S3. 

farfi) (John T.), Seeing Pennsylvania. New York, 1921. 

Fisher (S. G.), Making of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1908. 

Gruber (C. L.), Government of the United States and of Pennsylvania. Kutztown (Pa,), 
1909 ^ ' 

Sigby (C. D.), Government of Pennsylvania and the Nation. New York, 1908. 

Jenhi/is (Howard M.), Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal. 3 vols. Philadelphia, 1903, 
Johnson (Amandus), Swedish Settlement on the Delaware. Philadelphia, 1911. 

Jm-chiii (J. W,), Encyclopgedia of Fennsilvania biography. 17 vols. New York, 
1914-1928. ^ 

Maltby (A. E.), American Citizen in Pennsylvania ; the Government of the State and of 
the Nation. New York, 1910. 

MaHui (A. E.) and Shenk (H. H.), Pennsylvania History : Told by Contemporaries. 
London, 1925. 

McClure (A. K.), Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, 2 vols. Winston, 1905 
Pennell (Elizabeth R.), Our Philadelphia. New York, 1914. 

Pennypacker W.), Pennsylvania in American History. New York, 1910.— Pennsyl* 
vania the Keystone. Philadelphia, 1914. 

Shackleton (R ), The Book of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1919. 

ShiTnmel(L. S.), Short History of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1910.— Government of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1908. 

Sipe (C. H.), Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania. Butler, 1927. — Iniian Wars of Pennsyl- 
vania. Harrisborg, 1929. 

Sirank (J. M.), Progressive Pennsylvania. New York, 1908. 

WTiarion (Anne H.), In Old Pennsylvania Towns. London, 1920. 

Wiaden (Q. G.) and Seho_ff (W. H.), Pennsylvan’a and its Manifold Activities. Inter- 
national Congrf-ss of Navigation. Philadelphia, 1912, 

iryer (S. S.), The Smithsonian Institution’s study of natural resources, applied to 
Pennsylvania’s resources. Columbus (Ohio), 1922. 


BHODE ISLAND. 

Constitution and Government.— The earliest settlers in the region 
which now forms the State of Rhode Island were colonists from Massachusetts 
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who had been driven forth on account of their non-acceptance of the pre- 
vailing religious beliefs. The first of the settlements was made in 1636, and 
their numbers and importance quickly increased, settlers of every creed being 
welcomed. In 1647, a patent was granted for the government of the settle- 
ments, and on July 8, 1663, a charter was executed recognising the settlers 
as forming a body corporate and politic by the name of the English Colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. On May 29, 1790, the State 
accepted the Federal Constitution and entered the Union as one of the 13 
original States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The Senate has 42 members, besides the Lieutenant- 
Governor who is ex officio President of the Senate. The House of Representa- 
tives consists of 100 members. Every citizen, 21 years of age, who has 
resided in the State for 2 years, and is duly registered, is qualified to 
vote. The State is divided into 5 counties and 39 cities and towns. The 
Capital is Providence. 

Governor . — Theodore Francis Green, 1933-35 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Louis \V. Cappelli. 

Rhode Island is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 2 
Representatives. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 1,248 square miles, of which 
nearly 181 square miles are water. Population according to Federal Census, 
April 1, 1930, 687,497, an increase of 83,100, or 13‘7 per cent, since 1920. 
Population of census years (with distribution by se.x for 1930) was : 


Years ! 

j 

Wbiie 

! 

Negro ! 
1 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

212,219 ' 

1 1 

4,980 

— 1 

154 


217,353 

203*7 

1910 

! 532,488* ; 

9,529 

4* 

284 

305 

542,610 

608 0 

1920 

i 593,976* 

10.036 

; 4* 

110 1 

271 

604,897 

566 4 

1930 

677,010 

9,913 

1 10 

31S 

240 

687,497 

: 644-3 

Male . 

330,140 

4,862 

6 i 

1 154 

210 i 

335,372 

i 

Female 

340,876 

5,051 

4 

i 

80 1 

! 

352,125 



^ included in white, if any. 

® Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

^ Estimated. 

The foreign-born whites in 1930 numbered 170,714 (24 ’8 per cent, of the 
total), of whom 32,493 (19‘0 per cent.) were Italian, 31,501 (18'5 per cent.) 
French Canadian, 24,696 {14’5 per cent.) English, 17,740 Irish, 8,696 Polish, 
and 6,401 Scottish. The urban population in 1930 (635,429) was 92 '4 per 
cent, of the whole, and the Negro population 1'4 per cent. ; 53 '0 per cent. 
(209,343 males and 87,829 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 
census showed 2,070 men and 3,056 women divorced ; the number of private 
families was 165,343 (of 4'05 persons). The State's penal and reformatory 
system in 1932 bad 623 men and 34 women. 

The chief cities and towns are Providence, which (1930) had a population 
of 252,981; Pawtucket, 77,149 ; Woonsocket, 49,376 ; Cranston, 42,911; 
E. Providence, 29,995 ; Newport, 27.612 ; Central Falls, 25,898 ; "Warwick, 
23,196; West Warwick, 17,696 ; Bristol, 11,9.53. 

The principal religions bodies are Catholic with 325,375 members in 1926, 
Prote.stant Episcopal (36,197), Jewish congregations (24,034), Congregational, 
and Methodist. Total, all denominations, 452,044. 
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In 1930 census, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 27,536 (4‘9 
per cent, of that age group), of whom 24,124 were foreign-bom whites; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 144,033 (69'7 per cent.) were attending 
school. In 1931-32, the 423 public elementary schools had 2,428 teachers 
and 88,173 enrolled pupils. The high schools (22 senior and 22 junior) had 
1,605 teachers and 35,066 pupils. Local current expenditures for schools 
for the school year ending June 30, 1932, totalled 9,827,774 dollars ; State 
expenditures for education were 1,189,479 dollars ; total, 11,017,253 dollars. 
In addition, local communities spent for capital outlay, 2,549,110 dollars, 
and for interest and bomi retirement, 1,960,277 dollars. The State maintains 
a College of Education with 31 professors and teachers and 577 stirdents 
(1932-33), and a State College with 62 professors and 940 students (1932-33). 
Brown University at Providence, founded in 1764 by the Baptists, is now 
non-sectarian ; in 1932-33, it had 208 professors and instractors, and 1,786 
students. Providence College, at Providence, founded in 1928-29 under 
Roman Catholic administration, has 49 professors and 7 53 students. 


Finance and Defence.— For thi 

receipts and payments were as follows ;• 

Cash on hand June 30, 1932 
Receipts to June 30, 1933 

Total 

Payments to June 30, 1933 

Balance, June 30, 191 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
Dollars 

3,563,976 
. 16,330,465 

. 19,894,441 

. 16,141,225 

I . . . 3,753,216 


The net bonded debt of the State on June 30, 1933, amounted to 
19,889,193 dollars. The assessed value of the property within the State in 
1932 was as follows : — Real property, 985,871,055 dollars ; personal property, 
396,318,104 doUars; total, 1,382,189,159 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 160 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 1,802 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Rhode Island is a manufacturing State, 
though there is a little farming. In 1930 census, it had 3,322 farms with an 
area of 279,361 acres, of which 68,256 acres were crop laud. The total 
value of farm land and buildings in 1930 was 34,507,749 dollars ; total value 
of land, buildings, equipment and stock in 1932 was 41,111,441 dollars. 

At the Federal census in 1931, 1,473 manufacturing establishments had 
95,435 wage-earners, who earned 96,036,152 dollars; materials, containers, 
fuel and power used were valued at 198,494,156 dollars, and the output at 
409,815,678 dollars. On July 31, 1933, there were 1,767,612 spindles in 
the State (1,226,080 active) consuming 101,024 bales of cotton. 

In 1932, the railroads operated 181 miles of single track : there were 142 
miles of electric railway. The State has 2,400 miles of rural roads of 
which 621 miles are maintained by the State. 

On June 30, 1933, Rhode Island had 10 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 33,050,000 dollars and loans and investments of 43,900,000 
dollars ; 23 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 
404,942,000 dollars and loans and investments of 425,723,000 dollars; 9 
mutual savings banks, without capital stock, had resources of 186,572,643 
dollars. 
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Books of Reference. 

Rhode Island Manual. Prepared by the Secretary of State. Providence. 

of Rhode Island. Issued by State Bureau of Information. Providence, 1930. 
Arnold (S. A.), History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
(1636-1790). Xew Tork, 1874. 

Bartlett (J. R.) (Editor), Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, Providence, 1856-65. 
Carroll (C.), Rhode Island : Three Centuries of Demo-'racy. 4 vols, New Tork, 1932. 
Chapin (H. M.), Documentary History. 2 vols. Providence, 1910. 

Field (E.) (Editor), State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the End of the 
Century. 3 vols. Boston, 1902. 

Greene (W. A.), Providence Plantations for 250 Years. Providence, 1886. 

Kirk CWilliam), A Modern City . Providence, Rhode I.sland, and its Activities. Chicago, 
1909. 

Pa//re^ (J. G.), History of New England. 5 vols. Boston, 1865-1890. 

Riehman (Irving B.), Rhode Island: Its Making and Meaning. 1636-1683, 2 vols. 
New York, 1902. — Rhode Island : a Study in Separation. Boston, 1905. 

Staples (W. R.), Annals of the Town of Providence. Providence, 1843. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Constitution and Government. — South Carolina, first settled in 
1670, was one of the thirteen original States of the Union. The General 
Assembly consists of a Senate of 46 members, elected for four years (half 
retiring biennially), and a House of Representatives of 124 members, elected 
for two years. 

All oitHens of the United States who have paid the poll tax and are 
registered have the right to vote. For registration, it is necessary to he able 
to read and write English, and to have paid the taxes, payable in the previous 
year, on property in the State assessed at 300 dollars or more. The State is 
divided into 46 counties. The capital is Columbia. South Carolina is 
represented in the United States Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Omernor . — Ibra C. Blackwood, 1931-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — W. P. Blackwell. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 30,989 square miles, of which 
494 square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,738,765, 
an increase of 55,041, or 3'3 per cent., since 1920. The population in 
various Federal Census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was : 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 1 

1 

Indian 

1 

Asiat'C , 

Total 

per sq. 
Miie 

1870 

289.667 

416,814 

• 1 

124 

1 1 

705,606 ) 

23*1 

1910 

679,1593 

S35 843 

2 * 

331 

65 

1,515,400 , 

49-7 

1920 

818,532* 

861,719 

6* 

304 

163 , 

1,683,724 

55"2 

1930 

914,040 ■ 

793 681 

9 

959 

76 

1,738,765 , 

57-0 

Male . i 

473,312 1 

379,3C»0 

4 

474 

68 



female j 

470,728 j 

414.^81 

5 

4S5 

3 

' 835,607 

— 


^ Inclu'ied in white, if any. 

> Adjusted by deductiny the estimated number of persons who would liave been 
classified as Mexican in 19d0, 

• Estimated, 

The foreign-born white population in 1930 numbered 5,266 (O'S per 
cent, of the total), of whom 747 (14-2 per cent.) were German, 627 (11-9 per 
cent.) Greek 556 (10-6 per cent.) Russian, and 479 (9T per cent.) English. 
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Of the total population in 1930, 21*3 per cent, were urban, 45-6 per cent. 
Negro, and 39’6 per cent. (480,976 males and 206,761 females) were 
gainfully employed. Divorce is not allowed ; the 1930 census showed 
1,418 men and 2,667 women residing in the State who had been 
divorced; the number of private families was 365,680 (of 4 70 persons). 
The State penitentiary in 1932 held 1,072 men and 70 women. 

Large towns are: Charleston, with a population of 62,265 in 1930; 
Columbia (capital), 51,581 ; Greenville, 29,154 ; Spartanburg, 28,723. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are the Negro Baptists, 
with 235,227 members in 1926, Southern Baptists, 217,104, and Southern 
Methodists, 135,129. Total, all denominations, 873,528. 

In 1930 illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 192,878 (14'9 per 
cent, ot that age group), ol whom 36, 246 were native whites and 156,065 were 
Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 429,150 (60’1 per cent.) 
were attending school. School attendance is compulsory since 1922. There 
are separate schools for white and coloured children. In 1930, the 4,093 
pubhe schools of the State had 469,370 enrolled pupils (both white and 
negro) and 13,480 teachers. The 302 public high schools had 40,020 pupils 
and 2,024 teachers. Expenditure on public school education in 1930 was 
16,187,319 dollars. For higher instruction the State has the University of 
South Carolina, founded at Columbia in 1801, with, in 1932, 107 professors 
and 1,782 students ; Clemson Agricultural College, founded in 1893, with 100 
professors and 1,247 students as well as a number of smaller colleges. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and expenditures for the twelve 
months from October 1, 1930, were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, October 1, 1930 17,391,881 

Receipts to September 30, 1931 .... 71,267,654 

Total 88,659,635 

Expenditure in the period 64,717,486 

Balance, September 30, 1931 .... 23,942,049 


On September 30, 1931, the funded debt aniouiiced to 29,361,351 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 147 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 2,030 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry- — South Carolina is an agricultural State 
containing in 1930, 157,931 farms, more than half of which were negro farms. 
The farm area covered 10,393,113 acres, 5,037,000 acres being crop land. 
The total value of farm land and buildings in 1930 was 379,190,630 dollars. 
About 68 per cent, of the area of the State is woodland. Gross income, 1932, 
from crops, was 46,200,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 22,300,000 dollars. The 
chief cereal crops in 1933 were maize, 22,808,000 bushels : and oats, 7,215,000 
bushels. Of greater importance is the cultivation of cotton, under which in 
1933 were 1,379,000 acres, yielding 742,000 bales of upland cotton. Tobacco 
in 1933 amounted to 85,850,000 pounds. On January 1, 1933, the farm 
animals in the State were 23,000 horses, 164,000 mules, 183,000 milch 
cows, 290,000 all cattle, 14,000 sheep, and 562,000 swine. National forest 
lands amount to 43,000 acres. 

The minerals worked are phosphate rock, granite, clay products, gold, 
silver, manganese, iron ore, lime, and monazite in small quantities. 

The manufacturing establishments of the State in 1931 numbered 1,044 
with 87,010 wage-earners ; materials, containers, fuel and power used were 
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valued at 116,164,077 dollars, the wages paid amounted to 50,926,463 dollars, 
and the output to 225,503,115 dollars. There were 5,586,146 active spindles 
on July 31, 1933, and the amount of cotton consumed was 1,323,986 bales. 

In 1932, the length of steam railway in the State was 3,774 miles, and 
of electric railway 286 miles. The State maintains 5,957 miles of highways, 
of which 4,452 miles are surfaced. 

South Carolina on June 30, 1933, had 15 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 15,955,000 dollars and loans and investments of 14,712,000 
dollars ; 89 licensed State banks and trust companies (including 25 cash 
depositories) had deposits of 32,738,000 dollars and loans and investments of 
25,949,000 dollars. 

Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the varions Administiative Departments of the State. 

MeCrady (Edward), The History of South Carolina. New York and Lomlon, 1902. 

(Mrs. St. J.), Charleston: The Place and the People. New York and London, 

1906. 

Watson (E. J.), Handbook of South Carolina. Columbia, 190S. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

GovermneJlt. — South Dakota, first settled in 1794, was organized as a 
State from part of Dakota Territory and admitted into the Union on 
November 2, 1889. It ceded a small part of its territory to Nebraska in 
1908. Full rights of suffrage are enjoyed by all citizens over 21 years of 
age who have complied with certain residential qualifications. Legislative 
power is vested in a Senate and a House of Representatives ; but the people 
reserve the right of the initiative and referendum. The Senate consists 
of not less than 25 and not more than 45 members, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of not less than 75, nor more than 135 members. The State is 
divided into 64 organized counties and five unorganized. The Capital is 
Pierre (population, 1930, 3,659). The State sends two Senators and two 
Representatives to the Federal Congress. 

Q-overnor . — Tom Berry, 1933-35 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Myrtle Morrison. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 77,615 square miles, of which 
747 square miles are water area. Public lands, unappropriated on June 30, 
1932, totalled 419,270 acres. The area of the Indian reservation in 1930 
was 382 square miles, having a population of 23,726 Indians. 

Federal Census population on April 1, 1930, 692,849, an increase of 
56,302, or 8 "8 per cent,, since 1920. 

The population at the date of various Federal censuses (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) was ; — 


Year j 

White i 
! 1 

Negro j 

Mexican 

ludiau 1 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870* 

1 i 

- i 







1910 

1 563,747^ 1 

SI 7 

24" 

19.137 

163 

5S3,SSS ' 

1 7-6 

1920 

619,052^ ! 


95* ; 

16,3S4 

184 

036,547 

1 8-3 

1930 

669,453 ! 

<516 

816 

21,833 

101 

692,819 

1 90 

Male . 

i 351,571 1 

313 

4S1 

1 

S3 

363.650 


Female 

1 3I7,S8-2 I 

303 

1 335 

1 10 661 

1 

IS 

329,199 

1 


* See North Dakota for ]S70 

1 Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
class'fttd as Mexican iu 1930. 

* Estimated. 
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The 1930 Census showed 65,648 (9'5 per cent, of the total) were 
foreign-bom whites; of these, 13,061 (19‘9 per cent.) were Norwegians, 
12,739 {19’4 per cent.) Germans, 9,023 (13'7 per cent.) Russians and 6,540 
Swedes. The urban population formed 18'9 per cent, and the Negro 
population O'l per cent, of the whole in 1930 ; 35 '7 per cent. (210,343 males 
and 37,310 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 
2,314 men and 2,021 women divorced ; the number of private families was 
161,013 (of 4'24 persons). The State penitentiary in 1932 held 511 men 
and 13 women. 

The population of the chief cities (census of 1930) was : Sioux Falls, 
33,362; Aberdeen, 16,465 ; Huron, 10,946; Mitchell, 10,942; Watertown, 
10,214 ; Rapid City, 10,404 ; Yankton, 6,072 ; Lead, 5,733. 

The chief religious bodies are : Roman Catholic, with 97,077 members 
in 1926, Norwegian Lutherans (41,778), Methodist (29,514), Congregational, 
and Protestant Episcopal. Total, all denominations, 294, 622. 

In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 6,763 (1'2 per 
cent, of that age group), of whom 2,422 were foreign-born whites ; of 
persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 171,834 (72 '9 per cent.) were attending 
school. Elementary and secondary education are free to all from 6 to 21 
years of age. Between the ages of 8 and 16 attendance at a public day school 
is compulsory on all not otherwise taught. In the 5,322 elementary schools 
in 1931-32, there were 130,697 pupils and 7,201 teachers ; 631 secondary 
schools had 1,551 teachers and 33,987 pupils. State educational institutions 
in 1931-32 were four Normal Schools with an enrolment of 3,000 students ; 
a School of Mines, established 1885, with (1932) 380 students ; an Agricultural 
College with 944 students ; the State University, founded at Vermillion in 
1882, 856 students. There are five small denominational colleges. 

The Governnient maintains three Indian Schools in the State, at Flan- 
dreau, Rapid City, and Pierre. Total expenditure on education (1931-32), 
14,546,959 dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ended June 30, 1933, the receipts 
and disbursements were : — 


Balance on June 30, 1932 

Receipts for 1932-33 



Dollars 

. 5,427,953 

. 22,425,017 

Total ..... 
Disbursements for 1932-33 . 

: 


. 27,852,970 
. 21,476,784 

Balance on June 30, 1933 



. 6,376,186 


The State debt on June 30, 1933, consisted of soldier bonus bonds, 
6,000,000 dollars; internal improvements, 2,000,000 dollars ; rural credits, 
40,419,000 dollars; R.F.C. loan, 3,844,738dollais; total, 52,263,738 dollars ; 
net debt, 48,118,869 dollars. The assessed valuation of all the property in 
1932 was 1,258,241,119 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 104 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,253 men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1930, there were 83, 157 farms, with an 
acreage of 36,470,083, of which 19,003,000 acres were crop lands ; total value 
of farm land and buildings, 1,285,163,538 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from 
crops, 18,700,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 53,100,000 dollars. The yield of 
spring wheat in 1933 amounted to 4,250,000 bushels ; of durum wheat, 
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326.000 bushels; corn, 40,440,000 bushels; oats, 5,220,000 bushels; 
barley, 3,451,000 bushels; rye, 1,712,000 bushels; flax seed, 115,000 
bushels; potatoes, 2,480.000 bushels. Total national forest area, 930,814 
acres. The live-stock within the State on January 1, 1933, consisted of 

552.000 horses; 17,000 mules; 761,000 dairy cows; 2,098,000 all cattle; 

1.455.000 sheep; 2,142,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1933 amounted to 

9.640.000 pounds of wool from 1,205,000 sheep. 

The mineral products of the State include gold, sUver, lead, copper, clays 
and building stones of various sorts. In the north-western part of the 
State there are small lignite coalfields. In 1932, gold output was 479,154 
ounces, valued at 9,905,000 dollars, and silver, 125,388 ounces, valued at 
35,360 dollars. Total value of mineral products, 1930, was 11,075,808 
dollars. 

The chief manufacturing industries of the State are meat-packing and the 
making of butter. In 1931, there were 489 industrial establishments, 
employing 5,373 wage-earners, who earned 6,377,605 dollars, the cost of 
materials, containers, fuel and power being 50,923,180 dollars and the value 
of the output, 69,188,167 dollars. 

In 1932, the steam railways of the State were 4,218 miles in length, 
besides 16 miles of electric railway. The State maintains 5,957 miles of 
highways, of which 4,452 are surfaced. 

South Dakota had on June 30, 1933, 63 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 38,951,000 dollars and loans and investments of 38,228.000 
dollars; 149 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 

24.374.000 dollars and loans and investments of 23,728,000 dollars. 

Books of BefereEce. 

Legislative Manual and Constitution, issne(i biennially by the Secretary of State. Pierre. 
Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Pnblie Instruction. Pierre, 

Department of History Collections. Vols. l.-XVI. Department of History. Pierre. 
Peterson's Historical Atlas of South Dakota. Verniiliion. 100-1. 

Poi: (L. E.), Who's Who Among South Dakotans. Pierre, 102S. 

Johnson CW. E.), A Republic of Friends. Pierre, 1912. 

Kingsbwy (G. W ). History of Dakota Territory. Mew York, 1915. 

O'Barra, Handbook of the Black Hills. Rapid City, 1927. 

Eansom (F. L.), The Sunshine State. Chicago, 1912. 

Robinson iD.), Ency'clopiedia of South Dakota. Sioux Falls. 1925. — Brief History of 
South Dakota. Mew York, 1927. 


TENNESSEE. 

Constitution and Government. — Tennessee, first settled in 1757, was 
admitted into the Union on June 1, 1796. The General Assembly consists 
of a Senate of 33 members elected for two years, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 99 members elected also for two years. 

No clergyman of any denomination is eligible to either House. Qualified 
as electors are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who have resided 
in the State 12 months and in the county six months next before the election 
and have paid the poU-tax. 

Tennessee is represented in Congress by two Senators and nine Represent- 
atives. The State is divided into 95 counties; the Capital is Nashville. 

Governor . — Hill McAlister, 1933-35. 

Secretary of State . — Ernest N. Hasten. 

Area and Population. — Area, 42,022 square mUes (335 square miles 
water). Census population on April 1, 1930, 2,616,556, an increase of 
278,671, or 11‘9 per cent., since 1920. 
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In four census years the population (with distribution by sex in 1930) 
was as follows : — 


Tears 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

930,119 

322,331 

1 

70 

_ 

1,258.520 

30-2 

1910 

1.711.417> 

473,0SS 

' 15’ 

216 

63 

2,184,789 

52-4 

1020 

1,SS5.039» 

451.73s 

i 54’ 

56 

78 

2,337,SS5 

56-1 

1930 

2,138,019 

477,646 

25 

161 

105 

2,616,556 

62*8 

Male . 

1,071, 79S 

232,569 

16 

63 

91 

1,304,559 



Female 

1,U66,821 

245,077 

0 

76 

14 

1,311,997 



* Included in white, if any. 

“ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as ileiican in 1930. ® Estimated. 


The foreign-born whites numbered, in 1930, 13,066 (being O'o per cent, of 
the total), of whom 1,946 (14‘9 per cent.) Italian, 1,803 (13'8 per cent.) 
Russian, 1,783 (13‘6 per cent.) were German, and 1,351 (10'3 per cent.) 
English. Of the total population in 1930, 34 '3 per cent, were urban, 18'3 
per cent. Negro, and 36'6 per cent. (763,062 males and 195,324 females) 
gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 8,269 men and 13.026 women 
divorced; the number of private families was 600,625 (of 4‘29 persons). 
The State’s two penitentiaries in 1932 held 2,867 men and 74 women. 

The cities, with population in 1930, are t Memphis, 263,143 ; Nashville 
(capital), 153,866; Chattanooga, 119,798; Knoxville, 105,802; Johnson 
City, 25,080 ; Jackson, 22,172. 

The leading religious bodies are the Southern Baptists, with 271,921 
members in 1926, Southern Methodists (189,830), Negro Baptists (138,605), 
Presbyterians, Disciples of Christ, and Roman Catholics. Total, all 
denominations, 1,018,033. 

Education. — In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
145,460 (7 '2 per cent, of that age group), of whom 87,406 were native whites 
and 57,251 Negroes : of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 590,266 (64 '4 
per cent.) were attending school. School attendance is now compulsory 
throughout the State and the employment of children under 16 years of 
age in workshops, factories or mines is illegal. There are separate schools 
for white and for coloured children. In 1931-32, the 6,150 public elementary 
schools had 562,387 enrolled pupils (286,286 boys, and 276,101 girls) with 
15,884 teachers. The 678 high schools had in 1930-31, 63,697 pupils 
(30,842 boys, and 37,855 girls) with 3,293 teachers. Total expenditure for 
maintenance of public schools for year ending June, 1932, 24,183,405 dollars. 
There are in the State 6 public normal schools with 255 teachers and 6,465 
pupils in 1931. Higher education is provided in 26 universities and colleges, 
the more important of which (1932) are : — 


Begun 

! Institutions 

• 

Professors 

Students 

1867 

1 University of Chattanooga (M.E.) 


30 


463 

1794 

S University of Tennessee at Knoxville (State) . 


300 


3,741 

1866 

Fisk University at Nashville (Negro), 


44 


448 

1875 

; Vanderbilt Universitv at Nashvaie (non-sectarian) , 


886 


1,446 

1842 

! Cumberland University at Lebanon (Presb.) . 


21 


613 

1868 

i University of the South, Sewanee (P.E.) 


25 


250 

1819 

1 Maryville College, Maryville (Presb.) 


31 


793 

1876 

i George Peabody College for Teachers 


1S8 


2,562 
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Finance and Defence. — For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, the 
revenue and expenditure were : — 


Dollars 


Balance, July 1, 1931 
Receipts, 1931-32 . 


8,629,493 

57,567,387 


Total . 

Dishursements, 1931-32 


66,196,880 

56,324,653 


Balance, July 1, 1932 


9,872,227 


The funded debt on June 30, 1932, amounted to 89,072,000 dollars. 
The assessed value of all property (1931) was 1,541,355,483 dollars (real 
property, 1,275,830,320 dollars, personal property, 128,725,313 dollars, 
railroads and public utilities, 136,799,850 dollars). 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 196 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,328 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry.— in 1930, there were 245,657 farms in the 
State with an acreage of 18,003,241, of which 7,666,000 acres were crop- 
land ; value of farm land and buildings, 743,222,363 dollars. Gross income, 
1932, from crops, was 52,600,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 46,600,000 dollars. 
The most important crop is maize, amounting in 1933 to 66.035,000 bushels. 
The winter wheat yield was 2,584,000 bushels. Oats, hay, potatoes and sweet 
potatoes (4,500,000 bushels in 1933), pease, sorgo for syrup (1,260,000 gallons), 
peanuts (7,800,000 pounds), and other products are grown, the physical 
conditions permitting a great diversity of crops. The cotton crop for 1933 
covered 898,000 acres and yielded 460,000 bales. The tobacco crop (1933) 
was 136,210,000 pounds. Fruit-trees and small fruits (notably strawberries) 
are cultivated. There are important forest products from about 27,300 
square miles of woodland. The area of national forest lands (June 30, 
1932) was 382,000 acres. Stock-raising in the State is falling off. On 
January 1, 1933, the domestic animals consisted of 146,000 horses, 315,000 
mules, 613,000 milch cows, 1,094,000 all cattle, 406,000 sheep, and 1,236,000 
swine. 'Wool clip in 1933, 1,621,000 pounds from 377,000 sheep. 

The most important mineral product of Tennessee is coal. The coal- 
fields have an area of about 4,400 square miles, and in 1932 produced 
3,240,000 short tons. Other mineral products (1932) are iron-ore (7,936 
long tons), copper (10,872,200 pounds), zinc (18,514 short tons), gold, 
silver, clay products, phosphate rock (193,666 tons), sandstone, marble, 
and limestone. Cement (1931), 3,302,720 barrels. Total value of mineral 
products in 1930, exclusive of pig-iron, was 32,499,380 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries include iron and steel working, but the 
most important manufactured jiroducts are knit goods and rayon and allied 
products. On July 31, 1933, the State had 527,510 active cotton spindles, 
consuming 153,206 bales. 

Census of manufactures, 1931, showed 1,948 manufacturing establish- 
ments, employing 92,660 wage-earners, who received wages of 74,055,917 
dollars ; cost of materials, containers, fuel and power used 233,722,016 
dollars ; value of output, 446,181,620 dollars. ’ 

The Mississippi and Tennessee riv^ are natural waterways, and the State 
contains (1932) 3,940 miles of steam railway, besides 507 miles of 
electric railway. The State maintains 7,051 miles of highways, of which 
5,897 miles are surfaced. 
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On June 30, 1933, Tennessee had 67 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 159,164,000 dollars and loans and investments of 162,220,000 dollars; 
on June 10, 1933, 265 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits 
of 65,875,000 dollars and loans and investments of 76,259,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Karns (T.), Civil Government of Tennessee. Philadelphia, 1897. 


TEXAS. 

In 1836, Texas declared its independence of Mexico, and after maintaining 
an independent existence, as the Republic of Texas, for 10 years, it was on 
December 29, 1845, received as a State into the American Union. The 
State’s first settlement dates from 1686. 

Government.— The Legislature consists of a Senate of 31 members 
elected for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and 
a House of Representatives of 150 members elected for two years. Qualified 
electors are all citizens resident in the State one year and in the district or 
county six months next before the election, but persons subject to the 
poll-tax mast have paid their tax prior to February 1 of the year in which 
they desire to vote. The State has 254 counties ; the Capital is Austin. 

Texas is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 21 Representatives. 

Governor. — Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, 1933-35 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — W. W. Heath. 

Area and Population.— Area, 265,896 square miles (including 3,498 
square miles of water). Census population April 1, 1930, 5,824,715, an 
increase of 1,161,487, or 24*9 per cent., since 1920. 

Population for the four census years (with distribution by sex for 1930) 
was as follows : — 


Years j 

White 1 

Xegro 

1 Mexican | 

Indian 

Asiatic 

1 Total 

Per Sq. 

■ Mile 

1870 1 

564,700 ' 

253,475 

600,049 

1 _i j 

379 i 

25 

i 

818,679 

, 3-1 

1910 ' 

2,978,382* 

! 226,466’’ 

702 ■ 

943 

: 3,896,542 ' 

US 

1920 i 

3,520,400* ! 

741.694 

! 388,675’ 

2,109 1 

1,260 

4,663,228 ■ 

17*8 

1930 , 

4.283,401 ; 

854,964 

' 685,681 . 

1 i 

1,001 : 

1,578* 

, 5,824,715 i 

22 2 

Male . ' 

2,100,623 i 

422,608 

1 351,077 j 

516 j 

1 170 

2,905.904 1 


Female j 

2,092,868 ' 

432,856 

j 332,604 ! 

485 ■ 

i 

408 

2,858,721 1 

— 


r Included in white. 

“ Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persona who would have been 
classihed as Mexican in 1930 

^ Estimated. * Includes 2 Hawaiians. 

Of the total number (1930) 98,396, or 1'7 per cent., were foreign-bom 
whites, 25,913 (26'3 per cent.) being German, 12,282 (12’5 per cent.) Czecho- 
slovakian, 6,782 (6'9 per cent.) English, and 6,550 Italian; of the total 41 "0 
per cent, were urban, 14’7 per cent. Negro, and 37 '9 per cent. (1,785,059 
males and 421,708 females) gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 
27,808 men and 37,182 women divorced; the number of private families was 
1,380,096 (of 4’15 persons). The State’s prison system in 1932 held 5,447 
men and 103 women. 
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The largest cities of the State with census population in 1930, are : — 


Houston . . 292,352 j El Paso . 
Dallas . . , 260,475 i Beaumont 

San Antonio . 231,542 ! Austin . 
Fort Worth . 163,447 , Galveston 


. 102,421 W^aoo . . . 52,848 

. 57,732 } Port Arthur . 50,902 
. 53,120 ! Wichita Falls . 43,690 
52,938 , AmariUo. . . 43,132 


The largest religious bodies are the Roman Catholic, with 555,899 
members in 1926, Southern Baptists (465,274), Southern Methodists (380,453), 
Evangelical Lutheran, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian, 
Total, all denominations, 2,280,366. 


Education. — in 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
308,121 (6’8 per cent, of that age group), of whom 46,878 were native 
whites and 90,225 Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 1,233,956 
(61-9 per cent.) were attending school. School attendance is compulsory for 
children from 8 to 1 4 years of age. Separate schools are provided for white 
and coloured children. In 1931-32 the public elementary schools had 
1,052,827 enrolled pupils, and 30,747 teachers; the public high schools, 
256,919 pupils, and 9,063 teachers. There are also 7 teachers’ colleges 
with (1931) 484 teachers and 15,981 students. The total net amount 
expended on all public schools for all State and local purposes for 1930-31 was 
60,762,583 dollars. For superior instruction there are numerous institutions, 
the principal of which (1932) are : — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1883 

University of Texas, Austin . 

State 

429 

6 , 90 r 

1876 

AgT. and Mech. Coil., College Station . 

State 

210 

2,301 

1902 

College of Industrial Arts, Denton . 

State 

133 

1,789 

1845 

Baylor University, Waco 

Baptist 

86 

1,517 

1845 

Baylor College, Belton .... 

Baptist 

40 

981 

1873 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

Christian 

89 

1,275 

1911 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas . 

Methodist 

150 

1,941 

3880 

Howard Payne College, Browuwood 

Baptist 

24 

800 

1873 

South-Western University, Georgetown 

Methodist 

30 


1849 

Austin College, Sherman 

Presb. 

17 

358 

1891 

Texas Women's College, Fort Worth 

Methodist 

24 

257 

1912 

Bice Institute, Houston .... 


99 

1,461 

1889 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood . 

Presb. 

15 

214 

1924 

Texas Technological College, Lubhouk . 

State 

125 

2,155 

1879 

Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 





College, Prairie View (for coloured) • 

State 

65 

2,066 

1906 

Christian College, Abilene 

Church of 





Christ 

25 

450 

1891 

Simmcns Uriversity, Abilene 

Baptist 

33 

965 


Finunce and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements from all 
sources in the year ending August 31, 1932, were : — 


Balance, Sept. 1, 1931 . 
Receipts, 1931-32 . 


Dollars 

. 20,208,036 
. 124,185,489 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1931-32 . 


. 144,393,525 
, 124,355,489 


Balance, Aug. 31, 1932 . 


. 20,038,036 


The bonded debt, August 31, 1932, amounted to 4,002,200 dollars. In 
1932 the total assessed value of real property was 2,821,318,958 dollars, and 
of personal property, 1,141,522,388 dollars. 
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The National Guard on July 31, 1933, consisted of 611 officers, 9 
warrant officers and 7,679 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Texas is one of the most important 
agricultural States of the Union. In 1930, it had 495,489 farms covering 
124,707,130 acres ; value of farmlands and buddings was 3, 597, 406,986 dollars. 
There are 1,567,642 acres of iriigable lands in Texas, of which 797,695 acres 
are irrigated. Gross income, 1932, from crops, was 22,100,000 dollars; 
from live-stock, 132,000,000 dollars. Texas leads in the production of cotton 
(4,475,000 hales from 11,467,000 acres in 1933), of grain sorghum (63,008,000 
bushels), of onions (2,790,000 bushels) and of pecans (24,000,000 pounds). 
Other important crops in 1933 were (in bushels) maize, 74,824,000 ; wheat, 

13.022.000 ; oats, 20,808,000 ; rice, 7,473,000 ; potatoes, 3,648,000 ; sweet 
potatoes, 6,240,000. Other products are peanuts (128,340,000 pounds), vege- 
tables, and fruits (especially peaches, oranges, and grape-fruit). The State 
has a very great live-stock industiy, leading in the number of all cattle 
(6,495,000 on January 1, 1933), of sheep (7,644,000), and of mules (922,000) ; 
it also had on that date 676,000 horses, 1,614,000 milch cows, and 2,033,000 
swine. It leads in wool and mohair production ; the wool-clip in 1933 
amounted to 63,314,000 pounds of wool from 7,583,000 sheep. 

The chief mineral products are petroleum, sulphur, natural gas, cement, 
and quicksilver. In 1932, 312,478,000 barrels of petroleum were produced ; 
natural gasoline or petrol, 371,106,000 gallons. Some quicksilver is produced. 
Texas leads in production of petroleum (with California a close second) and in 
natural gas; output in 1931, 464,580,000 M. cubic feet ; output of carbon 
black from natural gas (Panhandle district), 177,369,000 lbs. in. 1932. 
Output in 1932, coal, 620,000 short tons ; cement, 6,189,137 barrels. 
Leads in output of helium. Salt, sulphur (876,000 tons in 1932), gypsum 
(110,360 tons in 1932), granite, sandstone, and limestone are also produced. 
Western Texas has extensive undeveloped potash fields. Total value of 
mineral products in 1930, 450,373,151 dollars. 

In 1931, there were in the State 4,326 manufacturing establishments with 
94,867 wage-earners earning 99,060,731 dollars; materials, containers, fuel 
and power cost 572,282,065 dollara, and the value of the output was 
845,217,158 dollars. 

The port of Galveston is by far the most important outlet for the cotton 
grown in the United States, and as a commercial port is now second only 
to New York. Imports in the calendar year 1932, 10,773,000 dollars ; 
exports, 244,509,000 dollars. A permanent causeway over 2 miles in length 
now connects Galveston with the mainland. The steam railways (January 1, 
1932) had a total mileage of 17,203 miles (main lines) ; there are 518 miles 
of electric railway. The State maintains 18,868 miles of highways, of which 
11,585 miles are surfaced. 

There are 1,047 miles of navigable water in the rivers of Texas. The 
long eoast-hne with its good harbour facilitates traffic by sea. The Houston 
Ship Channel (50 miles long), connecting Houston with the Gulf of Mexico, 
makes that city the largest inland cotton market of the world. 

Texas had on June 30, 1933, 450 licensed national hanks with deposits of 

537.637.000 dollars and loans and investments of 536,502,000 dollars ; 493 
licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 124,953,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 114,420,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Bizzdl (W. B.). Rural Texas. New York, 1924. 

(H.), Gazetteer of Texas 2nd £d. Washington, D.C., 1904 
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Garrison (G.'B.)t Texas. In ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Series. Boston, Mass., 190S. 
McConnell (W. J.), Social Cleavages in Texas : A Study of the Proposed Division of the 
State. New York, 1925. 

McElroy (R. M.), The Winning of the Far West. London, 1915. 

Simonds (F. W.), The Geography of Texas. Boston, Mass., 1905. 

Wooten (D. G.) (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, 16S5-1897. 2 vols. Dallas, 
Texas . 1898. 

Texas Almanac. Dallas, Texas. Annual. 


UTAH. 

Constitution and Government. — Utah, which had been acquired by 
the United States during the Mexican war, was, in 1847, settled by 
Mormons, and on Sept. 9, 1850, organised as a Territory. It was admitted 
as a State into the Union on Jan. 4, 1896 ; it sends to Congress two Senators 
and two Representatives. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives ; the 
Constitution provides for the initiative and referendum. 

The Senate (in part renewed every two years) consists of 23 members, 
elected for four years ; the House of Representatives has 60 members 
elected for two years. Qualified as electors are all citizens, male or female, 
who, not being idiots, insane or criminals, have resided one year in the State, 
four months in the county, and 60 days in the precinct preceding the election. 

Omemor . — Henry H. Blood, 1933-37 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Milton H. Welling. 

There are 29 counties in the State. The Capital is Salt Lake City. 

Area and Population.. — Area, 84,990 square miles, of which 2,806 
square miles are water. The area of the Indian reservations in 1930 was 
531 square miles, and the population, 2,869 Indians. 

Census population on April 1, 1930, 507,847, an increase of 58,451, or 13 
per cent, since 1920. 

The population at the date of four Federal censuses (with distribution by 
sex for 1930) was : — 


1 

Tears I 

i 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian { 

1 

Asiatic 

Total 

i Per Sq, 
i Mile 

1 

I 

1870 1 

86,044 

118 

t 

! 179 

445 I 

86,786 

i I'l 

1910 i 

366,425 » 

1,144 1 

15S» 

3,123 

2,501 * 

373.351 

1 4’5 

1920 : 

440,699* 

1.446 

1,202’ 

I 2,711 

3,338* , 

449,396 

5 '5 

1930 ! 

495,955 

1,108 

4,012 

1 2,869 

3.903* ; 

507,847 

6-2 

Male . 

252,556 

609 

1 2 728 

1 1.516 

2,690 

259,999 



Female ■ 

243,399 

499 

1 1,234 

1 

1 1,353 

i 

1.313 

247,848 

— 


^ Includerl in white, 

‘ Adjusted by deducticg the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

“ Estimated. ‘ Includes a small number of Hawaiians and Samoans. 

Of the total in 1930, 43,772 (8"6 per cent.) were foreign-bom whites, of 
whom 10,851 (24'8 per cent.) were English, 4,883 (11’2 per cent.) Danes, 
4,389 (10-0 per cent.) Swedes, 4,104 (9-4 per cent ) German, 2,814 Italian, 
and 2,197 (5-0 per cent.) Greek. Of the total population in 1930, 52-4 per 
cent, were urban, 0-2 per cent. NeCTo, and 33-5 per cent. (141,016 males 
and 29,984 females) gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 2,153 
men and 2,357 women divorced : the number of private families was 115,936 
(of 4'29 persons). The Utah State prison in 1932 held 310 men and 2 
women. 
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The largest city is Salt Lake City with a population of 140,267 according 
to the census of 1930. Ogden had 40,272 ; Provo, 14,766; and Logan, 9,979. 

Latter-Day Saints (ilornions) form about 91 per cent, of the Church 
membership of the State with 337,200 members in 1926 out of a total, for 
all denominations, of 369,591. There are Catholics (14,595), Protestant 
Episcopalians (3,837), Presbyterians, Methodists, and others in small 
numbers. 

Education — in 1930, illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 
4,640 (1‘2 per cent, of that age group) ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 
20, 141,399 (76‘8 per cent.) were attending school. School attendance is 
compulsory for children from 8 to 16 years of age. For the school year, 
1932-33, the total expenditures for elementary and secondary education 
amounted to 9,433,445 dollars. There were enrolled (1932-33) 87,493 
pupils in the 473 elementary schools and 54,787 in the 169 high schools. 
There were 2,418 elementary teachers and 1,967 high school teachers. 

The University of Utah (1850), Salt Lake City, during the school year 
1932, had 185 instructors and 3,592 regular students. The Agricultural 
College of Utah, Logan (1890), during the same year, had 90 instructors 
and 1,632 regular students. The Mormon Church maintains the Brigham 
Young University at Provo (1875), with 108 instructors and 1,500 students and 
five other colleges. Other denominations also maintain colleges in the State. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ending June 30, 1930, the 
revenue and expenditure were : — 


Cash on hand, Jtdy 1, 1929 

Receipts for 1929-80 . . . . 

Dollars 

1,977,220 

16,617,723 

Total 

Total disbursements for 1929-30 

18,594,943 

16,166,261 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1930 

2,438.682 


The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1930, amounted to 10,260,000 
dollars. The assessed valuation of real and of personal property in 1929 
was 700,705,295 dollars. 

The National Guard on July 1, 1933, consisted of 135 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,310 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — The area of unappropriated and unre- 
served lands within the State on June 30, 1932, was 25,197,820 acres, of 
which 13,656,351 acres were surveyed; the State contained 5,202,000 acres 
of national forest. In 1930, it had 27,159 farms with a total area of 
5,613,101 acres, of which 1,495,000 acres were crop land ; total value of farm 
land and buildings, 221,223,172 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops, 
was 10,500.000 dollars; from live-stock, 17,200,000 dollars. 

In 1933, the chief crops were winter wheat, 2,340,000 bushels ; oats, 
1,550,000 bushels ; potatoes, 2,100,000 bushels ; hay, 1,318,000 tons ; sugar 
beets, 878,000 tons. Maize, barley, and rye are also grown. Much attention 
is paid to vegetables and fruit trees. There is a considerable live-stock 
industry. On January 1, 1933, the numbers were : horses and mules 86,000, 
milch cows 140,000, all cattle 480,000, sheep 2,360,000, swine 87,000. The 
wool-clip (1933) yielded 17,890,000 jxiunds of wool from 2,033,000 sheep. 

In 1932 the principal minerals were gold (145,952 fine ounces, valued 
at 3,017,100 dollars), silver (7,680,378 fine ounces, valued at 2,165,867 

X 
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dollars), copper (38,201 short tons) ; coal (2,850,000 tons) ; iron ore (137,224 
tons) ; lead (61,240 short tons), gypsum and salt (61,230 short tons). 
Other products are sulphur, zinc (29,080 short tons), and asphalt. Total 
value of mineral production, 1930, 64,224,307 dollars. 

In 1931, there were 578 manufacturing establishments with 10,762 
wage-earners, who earned 12,510,951 dollars ; materials, containers, fuel 
and power used were valued at 63,818,350 dollars, and the value of the 
output was 96,006,413 dollars. 

In 1932, the State had 2,196 miles of steam railways, and 279 miles 
of electric railway. The State maintains 4,108 miles of highway, of which 
2,413 miles are surfaced. 

Utah on June 30, 1933, had 14 licensed national banks with deposits of 
29,980,000 dollars and loans and investments of 32,406,000 dollars; 55 
licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 53,286,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 69,805,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics. Salt Lake City. 

Touvg(L. E.), The Founding of Utah- New York, 1924. 


VERMONT. 

Constitution and Government. — Vermont, first settled in 1724, was 
admitted into tue Union as a State on February 18, 1791. The first Con- 
stitution was established by Convention at Windsor, July 2, 1777 ; iu 1793 a 
new Constitution was adopted which, with amendments, is still in force. 
Amendments are proposed by two-thirds vote of the Senate each decen- 
nium, and must be accepted by two sessions of the Legislature before being 
submitted to popular vote. The State Legislature, consisting of a Senate of 
30 members and a House of Eepresentarives of 248 members, meets in 
January in odd numbered years. Electors are all citizens of the United 
States who possess certain residential qualifications and have taken the 
freeman’s oath set forth in the Constitution. The Capital is Montpelier 
(7,837, Census of 1930 i. The State is divided into fourteen counties, and 
248 towns and cities. The State sends two Senators and one Representative 
to the United States Congress. 

Governor . — Stanley C, Wilson, 1933-35 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Rawson C. Myrick. 

Area and Population. — Area, 9,564 square "miles, of which 440 
square miles are water. Census population on April 1, 1930, 359,611, 
an increase of 7,183, or 2 per cent, since 1920. Population at four census 
years (with distrihntion Ky sex in 19.30) was as follows : 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican ' 

1 

Indian 

Asiatic I 

Total 

Per Sq 
Mile 

1870 

329.613 ! 

924 

1 

1 ! 

14 

_ 

330.551 

1 36*2 

1910 

304.2‘'S 2 

1,621 

1 

26 

11 

355,956 ! 

1 39-0 

1920 

351,816- 

572 

1 » ! 

24 

15 

352,428 

! 38*6 

1920 

355,965 

568 

1 

36 

41* 

359,611 

i 39*4 

Male . 

182,904 ■ 

310 



20 

32 

183,266 

, 

Female 

176,061 ' 

2.5S 

1 

16 

9 

176,345 

1 ~ 


r IncJiiUfU Hi wiiite, if any. 

■ Ailjusted by deducting- tbe estimated number of persons who would have been 
elasaiOed as Mexican in 1930. = Estimated. ‘ Includes 5 Hawaiiaiis, 
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In 1930, the foreign-born white population numbered 43,061, or 12'0 
per cent, of the total. Of these, 17,320 (40 ’2 per cent.) were Canadian 
French, 9,862 (22‘9 percent.) Canadian English, 3,082 (7'2 per cent.) Italian, 
1,929 English, 1,806 Irish, and 1,454 Scottish. Of the population in 
1930, 33‘0 per cent, were urban, 0‘2 per cent. Negro, and 39’3 per cent. 
(112,806 males and 28, 397 females) gainfully employed. The 1930 census 
showed 1,779 men and 1,582 women divorced; the number of private 
families was 89,188 (of 3'93 persons). The largest cities are Burlington, 
with a population in 1930 of 24,789 ; Rutland, 17,315 ; Barre, 11,307. 

The principal religious denominations are : Roman Catholic with 89,424 
members in 1926, Congregational (20,915), Methodist (16,950), Baptist, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Universalist, in the order given. Total, all 
denominations, 161,123. 


Bdncation. — Illiterates lO years of age or older in 1930 numbered 6,299 
(2‘2 per cent, of that age group), of whom 3,261 were native whites and 3,005 
foreign-born whites ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 74,617 (70 '4 per 
cent. ) were attending school. School attendance during the full .school term 
is compulsory for children from 8 to 16 years of age. In 1932-33, the 
2,044 public elementary schools had 2,038 teachers and 53,392 enrolled 
pupils ; the 92 high schools had 549 teachers and 13,378 pupils ; the 4 
normal schools had 28 teachers and 545 students. The University of 
Vermont (1800) had, 1933, 195 instructors and 1,197 students ; Middlebury 
College (1800) had 58 instructors and 661 students; Norwich University 
(1834) had 33 academic and 4 military instructors and 25S students. 
Expenditure on education (1932-33) amounted to 4,542,070 dollars. 

On August 1, 1933, the number of persons in State institutions was as 
follows : House of correction, 87 ; State poison, 240 ; hospital for insane, 
954 ; school for feeble-minded, 299 ; industrial school, 248. 


Fiaance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year 


ending June 30, 1933, were : — 

Dollars 

Cash balance July 1, 1932 ..... 1,050,610 

Receipts, 1932-33 ....... 12,660,321 

Total 13,710,931 

Disbursements, 1932-33 ...... 12,680,611 

Cash balance June 30, 1933 ..... 1,030,320 


Total bonded debt, January 1, 1933, 8,208,032 dollars. 

The assessed value of real property in 1932 was 243,955,646 dollars, 
and of personal property, 34,231,428 dollars. 

The National Guard on July 1, 1933, had 82 otBeers, 1 warrant officer 
and 1,127 enlisted men. 

Prodnction and Indnstry- — Agriculture is the most important 
occupation within the State. In 1930, the State contained 24,898 farms 
with a total area of 3,896,097 acres, of which 1,128,000 acres were crop 
land; total value of farm lands and buildings, 145.935,241 dollars. Gross 
income, 1932, from crops, was 7,035,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 25,656,000 
dollars. The chief agricultural crop is hay (967,000 tons in 1933), but 
cereals are grown ; in 1933, the yield of oats was 1,593,000 bushels, and 
of maize, 2,520,000 bushels. The production of potatoes in 1933 was 
1,950,000 bushels ; and apples, 1,027,000 bushels. The production of 
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maple products in Yennont in 1933, was 625,000 gallons of syrup, and 

554.000 pounds of sugar. 

Cattle raising, especially dairy cattie, is important. On January 1, 
1933, Vermont had 353,000 dairy cows, 437,000 all cattle, 46,000 horees, 

37.000 sheep, and 34,000 swine. 

The forests provide annually over 180,000,000 board feet of lumber, 
approximately 38,500 cords of puipwood, and 450,000 cords of fuel-wood. 
The Federal census of manufactures in 1931 found 702 manufacturing 
establishments, paying 20,922,525 dollars in wages to 18,726 wage-carnem, 
using materials, containers, fuel and power costing 37,417,358 dollars, and 
giving an output valued at 80,602,968 dollars. 

The marble quarries, first opened in 1785, produce half of the marble of 
the United States. Vermont usually ranks first in the production of 
monumental and memorial granite, and of marble for monumental work, 
and second in production of marble for building stone. The State also 
contains the largest deposits of asbestos in the United States, and ranks 
second in the production of slate, talc (30,361 short tons in 1932), and soap- 
stone. Metals occur only in small quantities. Total mineral output in 
1930 was valued at 11,637,393 dollars. 

There were (January 1, 1932) 1,191 miles of steam railway in the State, 
and electric railways with 16'48 miles of track. The State maintains 1,013 
miles of highways, all surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 19 mutual savings banks and 36 savings banks 
with deposits of 134,600,469 dollars; 52 licensed State banks and trust 
companies had deposits of 136,307,000 dollars and loans and investments of 

133.131.000 dollars; 33 licensed national banks reported deposits of 

29.305.000 dollars aud loans and investments of 37,112,000 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

The Legislative Directory. Vermont State Papers. 3 vols. 

Colling (E. D.), History of Vermont. 2nd ed. Boston, 1916. 

CoTMnt (Edward), Geography, History and Civil Government of Vermont. Rutland, 
1907. 

Crockett(W. H.), Vermont: Its Resources and Opportunities. Rutland, 1916. — History 
of Vermont, New York. 1921. 

Bobinson (Rowland E.). Vermont, a Study of Independence. Bostcm, 1892. 

5i^ad€(Wm., Jr.), Vermont State Papers. 1 voi. Middlebury, 1823. 

Walton (E. P.), Governor and Council. 8 vols. Montpelier, 1873. 
iroo<i(F. A.), History of Taxation in Vermont. New York, 1894. — Finances of 
Vermont. New York, 1913. 


VIRGINIA. 

Constitation and Government. — The first English charter for settle- 
ments in America was that granted by James I. in 1 S08 for the planting of 
colonies in Virginia. The State was one of the thirteen original States in 
the Union. On the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, Virginia, after 
long hesitation, decided to join the seceding States, a course objected to by 
some in the western portion of the State, who set up a separate government 
which in 1868 was admitted into the Union as West Virginia. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 40 members elected for 
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4 years and a House of Delegates of 100 members, elected for 2 years. 
Qualified as electors are (with few exceptions) all citizens 21 years of age, 
fulfilling certain residential qualifications who have paid their State poll- 
taxes and registered. The State Capital is Richmond ; the State contains 
100 countries and 24 independent cities. The State sends to the Federal 
Congress 2 Senators and 9 Representatives. 

Governor , — John G. Pollard, 1930—34 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Gonimmuccalth . — Peter Saunders. 

Area and Population. — Area, 42,627 square miles, including 
2.365 square miles water area. Census population on April 1, 1930, 
2,421,851, an increase of 112,664, or 4'9 per cent, since 1920. Population 
for four Federal census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) was : — 


Years 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian i 

Asiatic 

Total j 

Per 8q. 

, Mile 

1870 

7l2,OSa 

512,841 

671,096 

_ 1 

229 

4 

1.225,163 

30 4 

1910 

1,3S9,S02 = 

7 * 

539 

16S 

2,061,612 i 

51-2 

1920 

1,617,871 * 

690,017 

3S3 

524 

4’i7 

2,309,187 : 

57-4 

1930 

i 1,770,405 1 

650,165 

36 

779 

466 

2.4*21.851 

60 2 

Male . 

593,050 

321,545 

328,620 

20 

436 

395 

1,216.046 


Female 

876,755 ; 

16 

343 

71 

i 1,205,805 



1 Included in white, if any. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

‘ Estimated. 

Of the total population in 1930, 23,820, or I’O per cent., were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 3,088 (13’0 per cent.) were English, 1,164 Irish, 2,605 
German, 2,989 (12'5 per cent.) Russian, and 1,239 Scotch. The urban 
population in 1930 formed 32'4 per cent, and the Negro 26'8 per cent, of 
the whole; 38'3 per cent. (697,944 males and 182,267 females) were 
gainfully employed. The 1930 census showed 5,801 meu and 7,765 women 
divorced; the number of private families was 529,089 (of 4 '48 persons). 
The State's penal system in 1932 had 3,561 men and 158 women. 

The population, according to the census of 1930, of the principal cities 
was : Eichmond, 182,929 ; Norfolk, 129,710 ; Roanoke, 69,206 ; Portsmouth, 
45,704 ; Lynchburg, 40,661 ; Newport News, 34,417 ; and Petersburg, 
28,564. 

The principal churches are: the Negro Baptists, with 316,095 members 
in 1926, Southern Methodists (237,903), Southern Baptists (223,270), 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and Protestant Episcopal. In 1926, 82 
denominations reported a total of 7,566 churches and 1,172,447 members. 

Education. — In 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
162,588 (8‘7 per cent, of that age group), of whom 65,482 were native 
whites and 95,148 negroes; of persons between the ages of 6 and 20, 
540,683 (62‘6 per cent.) were attending school. Elementary instruction is 
free, and for illiterate children compulsory between the ages of 8 and 12. 
No child under 12 may be employed in any mining or manufacturing work. 
White and coloured children must not be taught in the same school. 

In 1932-33, the 12,935 elementary schoolrooms had 12,825 teachers and 
j85,988 enrolled pupils : the 460 accredited public high schools, 3,266 
eachers and 94,532 pupils; 168 high schools not fully accredited Wd 715 
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teacters and 6,366 pupils. In 1929, the 5 public normal schools had 199 
teachers and 2,896 students. Expenditure on the operation of public schools, 
1932-33, 17,826,198 dollars ; for capital outlay and debt service, 3,664,706 
dollars. Statistics of the more important institutions for higher instruction 
are (1932) 


Founded 

Xame and Place of College 

1 Professors, 

1 etc. 

i 

Students 

1693 

William and Marv Coll., Williamsburg (State) 

' 74 


1,600 

1749 

Washington and Lee University, Leimgton . 

! 5S 


877 

1S19 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville (State) 

1 151 


2,500 

1865 

Virginia Union University, Richmond (Colored ; 

1 




Bapt.) 

25 


358 

1872 

Virginia Polytechj »■* T* -■* ’ -1 i '• 

211 


1,810 

1839 

Virginia Military : ' ' . r - 

' 55 


723 

1776 

Hampden-Sidney 1 • ,r H • i . • 

. 18 


306 

1832 

Randolph-Macon I «• x* •• 

16 


293 

1332 

University of Ricl 

. 65 


970 

1892 

Randolph-Macon XV on-an's College, Lynchburg 

! 60 


645 


Finance and Defence.— The revenue and expenditure for year ending 
June 30, 1933, are shown thus ; — 

Dollars 

On hand July 1, 1932 5,646,940 

Receipts, 1932-33 51,774,237 

Total 57,421,177 

Disbursements, 1932-33 53,733,825 

Balance, June 30, 1933 .... 3,687,352 

The bonded debt of the State amounts (June 30, 1933) to 15,854,881 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property for 1931 was : Real estate, 
1,187,391,219 dollars ; personal and incomes, 1,148,115,065 dollars. Totai 
for 1931. 2,335,506,284 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, had 271 officers, 4 warrant officers 
and 3,633 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry.— In 1930, there were 170,610 farms in 
Virginia with an area of 16,728,620 acres, of which 5,058,317 acres were crop 
land; total value of farm lands and buildings, 855,849,672 dollars. Gross 
income, 1932, from crops, was 43,600,000 dollars ; from live-stock, 54,300,000 
dollars. In 1933, the chief crops were maize, 36,918,000 bushels • wheat, 

7.425.000 bushels; oats, 3,360,000 bushels; potatoes, 8,649,000 bushels’; 
sweet potatoes, 3,885,000 bushels; apples, 10,900.000 barrels.’ The tobacco 
crop was 90,725,000 pounds of tobacco. The cotton crop for 1933 covered 

65.000 acres, yielding 38,000 bales. National forests cover 672,220 acres. 
The domestic animals on January 1, 1933, were 178,000 horses, 90 000 

mules, 455,000 milch cows, 816,000 all cattle, 495,000 sheep, and ’523, 000 
swine. Wool-clip (1933), 2,230,000 pounds of wool from 455,000 sheep.’ 

Virginia has considerable mineral wealth, coal being the most important 
with output in 1932 of 8,025,000 short tons. Other products are coke 
(99,305 tons in 1931) ; granite and other stone ; lime ; clay products ; iron 
ores. In i930, the total output of minerals (including iron ore bnt excludin^^ 
pig-iron) was valued at 34,602,749 dollars. ° 

There are extensive ironworks in the State, but the manufacture of cigars 
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and cigarettes, and of rayon and allied products, and the building of ships 
and boats are the most important industries in point of value of the 
products. The Virginia cotton mdls consume much more cotton than the 
State produces. On July 31, 1933, there were 643,038 active spindles, 
consuming 144,547 bales of cotton. The Federal census of manufactures 
in 1931 showed 2,275 manufacturing establishments, employing 103,045 
wage-earners, earning 90,559,305 dollars : cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and power used amounted to 258,841,230 dollars, and the value of the 
output was 611,523,820 dollars. 

In 1932, there were 4,491 miles of steam railway in the State ; and 541 
miles of electric railway. The State maintains 8,032 miles of highways. 

On June 30, 1933, Virginia had 122 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 210,817,000 dollars and loans and investments of 230,078,000 dollars ; 
205 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 152,629,000 
dollars and loans and investments of 136,444,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference concerning Virginia. 

Constitution of Virginia. Text of 190*2 as amended June 19, 1928. Richmond, 1930. 

Annual Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Virginia State Lihrary. A Bibliography of Virginia, 4 vols. Richmond, 191G-1932. — 
Check'List of Virginia State Publications. Richmond, 1927— annual. 

A.), Economic History of Vii^uia in the 17th century. 2 vols. London, 1896. 
— Social Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Centmy. Richmond, 1907.— Institutional 
History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. New York and London, 1910. 

Srv.ce (P. A.), Ti/UviL. G.). Moiton (R. L.), History of Tirg'nia, 6 vols. Chicago and 
New York, 1924. 

Cappoii (L. J.), Bibliography of Virginia History since 1865. University, Va., Institute 
for Research in the Social Sciences, 1930. 

Cooke (J. E.), Virginia. ‘ American Commonwealths Series.' Boston, 1884. 

Eekenrode (H. J.), The Revolution in Virgmia Boston and London, 1916. 

FUke (John), Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Kennedy (J, P,), and MeUicaine (H. R.), Journals of the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia. 13 vols. Richmond, 1905-1915. 

Laneatter (R. A.), Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. Philadelphia, 1915. 

(Charles C.), The Readjuster Movement in Vii^ma. New Haven and London, 

Torrence (V. C.), A Trial Bibliography of Colonial Virginia. Richmond, 1908-1910. 
(In 5th-6th Annual Rejort, VirginialState Library.) 

Watson (T. L.), Mineral Resources of Virginia. 1907. 


WASHINGTON. 

Governmeilt. — Washington, formerly part of Oregon, was created a 
Territory in 1853, and was admitted into the Union as a State on 
November 11, 1889. Its settlement dates from 1811. The Legislature 
consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, the latter composed 
of not less than 63 nor more than 99 members, the number of Senators 
being not more than half nor less than one-third of that of members of the 
House of Representatives. Senators are elected for 4 years, half their number 
retiring every 2 years ; members of the House of Representatives are elected 
for 2 years. The State contains 39 counties. The State capital is Olympia. 

Qualified as voters are (with some exceptions) all citizens 21 years of age, 
having the usual residential qualifications, who can read and speak English. 

Governor . — Clarence D. Martin, 1933-37 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Ernest N. Hutchinson. 

To the United States Congress the State sends 2 Senators and 6 
Representatives. 
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Area and Population. — Area, 69,127 square miles, of which 2,291 
square miles are water area. Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 
1932, totalled 708,363 acres. Census population on April 1, 1930, 1,563,396, 
an increase of 206,775, or 15‘2 per cent., since 1920. Population in four 
Federal census years (with distribution by sex in 1930) w-as : — 


Tears 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total ! 

! 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

IS70 

22,195 

207 

1 

1,319 

234 

23,955 

0-4 

1910 

1,108,967* 

6.058 

144* 

10,997 

15.S24 

1,141,990 

17-1 

1920 

1.319,393* 

6,883 

3S4* 


20,900 * 

1,356,621 

20-3 

1930 

1,521,099 

6,840 

562 

1 11.253 1 

23.642* 

; 1,563,396 

23*4 

Male . 

880,924 

3,797 

477 

5.778 

15,416 

826,392 


Female 

720,175 

3,043 

85 

5 475 

8,226 

737.004 

1 

— 


1 Included in white. 

* Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of person.s who would have been 
classitied as Mexican in 1930. 

• Estimated. * Includes Hawaiians. 

The foreign-born white population in 1930 numbered 244,256, con- 
stituting 15 ’6 per cent, of the total population. Of this number 48,064 (197 
per cent. ) came from Canada, 34,084 (14‘0 per cent.) from Sweden, 31,429 
(12'9 percent.) from Norway, 20,542 (8'4 per cent) from Germany, 20,304 
(8'3 per cent.) from England and 11,002 (4'5 per cent.) from Finland. Of 
the total population in 1930, 56 '6 per cent, were urban, 0’4 per cent. Negro, 
and 42-5 per cent. (538,054 males and 126,676 females) gainfully em- 
ployed. The 1930 census showed 14.876 men and 13,701 women divorced ; 
the number of private families was 423,833 (of 3 '60 persons). The State’s 
penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 1,948 men and 28 women. 

There are 18 Indian reservations with a total area (1930) of 1,330 square 
miles, the largest being The Colville, which contains 1,051,488 acres. 

The principal cities are Seattle, with a population, according to the census 
of 1930, of 365.583 inhabitants; Spokane, 115,514; Tacoma, 106,817; 
Bellingham, 30,823 ; Everett, 30,567 ; Yakima, 22,101 ; Aberdeen, 21,723 ; 
WaUa Walla, 15,976 ; Vancouver, 15,766 ; Hoquiam, 12,766 ; and Olympia, 
the State capital, 11,733. 

The prevailing forms of religion in the State are Catholic, with 121,249 
members in 1926, Methodist, (48,140), Presbyterian, (34,425), Lutheran, 
Baptist, Disciples, and Congregationalist. Total, all denominations, 
384,182. 

Education. — in 1930, illiterates 10 years of age and older numbered 
13,458 (1-0 per cent, of that age group), of whom 7,103 were foreign-born 
whites ; of persons between iheages of 5 and 20, 331,644 (757 per cent.) were 
attending school. Education is given free, and is compulsory for children from 
8 to 15 years of age. In 1933, the 1,143 elementary schools had 6,900 teachers 
and 238,293 pupils; the 179 high schools had 3,662 teachers and 100,003 
children. The 3 State normal schools have 200 teachers and 4,000 
students. The total expenditure on public elementary and secondary schools 
for the school year 1933 was 24,065,702 dollars. 

The University of Washington, founded 1861, near Seattle, had, in 1932, 
466 professors and teachers and 7,915 students ; and the State College at 
Pullman for science and agriculture, founded 1890, had 205 professors or 
teachers and 3,509 students. There are two denominational colleges. 
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Finance and Defence.-:^or the biennium ending September 30, 1932, 
the revenue and expenditure were as follows ; — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, October 1, 1930 .... 17,271,352 

Receipts to September 30, 1932 85,378,785 

Total 102,650,137 

Disbursements to September 30, 1932 . . . 94,916,173 

Balance, October 1, 1932 ..... 7,733,964 

The assessed valuation of taxable property in 1929 amounted to 


1,253,051,064 dollars. The total bonded debt on September 30, 1932, 
amounted to 6,950,000 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the National Guard consisted of 212 officers, 3 warrant 
officers and 2,490 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry- — Agricnlture is the principal occupation of 
the people. In 1930, there were 70,904 farms with an acreage of 13,533,778, 
of which 6,275,000 acres were crop land; total value of farm lands and 
buildings, 773,662,602 dollars. Gross income, 1932, from crops was 

49.100.000 dollars ; from livestock, 44,400,000 dollars. The wheat yield iu 
1933 was 46,249,000 bushels; barley, 2,590,000 bushels; oats, 9,487,000 
bushels; com, 1,658,000 bushels; potatoes, 7,380,000 bushels. Fruit of 
various sorts is produced in vast riuantities. "Washington far excels other 
states in production of apples; 29,240,000 bushels in 1933. In 1933, the 
domestic animals were 151,000 horses, 20,000 mules 382,000 milch cows, 

646.000 all cattle, 720,000 sheep and 242,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1933 
amounted to 5,640,000 pounds of wool from 613,000 sheep. The national 
forest-lands of the State have an area of 7,603,232 acres. 

Coal is mined in large quantities: 1,625,000 short tons in 1932. Gold 
outpirt (1932), 4,407 ounces; silver, 17,512 ounces; lead, 940 short tons; 
mercury, 407 flasks; sine, 2,290 short tons. Clay products, granite, sand- 
stone, marble, limestone and cement are produced. Antimony, arsenic, 
tungsten, and platinum are found. Total mineral products in 1930 reached 
a value of 20,075,844 dollars. 

In 1931, the Federal census showed 2,897 manufacturing establishments 
employing 71,014 wage-earners, who earned 83.917,091 dollars; they used 
material, containers, fuel and power costing 223,835,436 dollars, and gave 
an output valued at 418,921,632 dollars. 

The steam railways within the State had, in 1932, 5, 523 miles (main track); 
there were also 904 miles of electric railway. The State maintains 3,759 
miles of highways, of which 3,373 miles are surfaced. The imports at the 
port of Seattle for 1932 totalled 35, 239,000 dollars, and the exports, 36,996,000 
dollar.?. 

Washington had on June 30, 1933, 63 licensed national banks with 
depo-it» of 162,972,000 dollars and loans and investments of 174,559,000 
dollars ; 120 licensed State banks and trust compaaies had deposits of 

101.792.000 dollars and loans an investments of 101,533,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Bancroft (H. H.), Historr of Wa'^Hington, Idaho and Montana. San Francisco, 1890. 

FkII r (G. tv.), Ffi.'jtory of the PaciSe Xorrh-We^t. Xew York, 1931. 

Meany {F,. S.), Hi-^tory of the State of Washington. Revised edition, 1924. — Van. 
oouver’s Discovery of Puget Sound. Xew York, 1907. — Origin of Washington Geographic 
New York. 1923. 

Pa-n'ish (P. H.), Before the Covered Wagon. Portland, 1931 

X 2 
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Scott (H. W.), History of the Oregon Country. Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 

Stevens (Hazard), Life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens. Boston, Mass . 1900. 

Thwaites (R. G.), Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804—1806. 
New York, 1904. 


WEST VIEGIKIA. 

Government. — in 1862, after the state of Virginia had seceded from 
the Union, the electors of the western portion ratified an ordinance pro- 
viding for the formation of a new State, which was a'lmitted into the Union 
on December 31, 1862, under the name of West Virginia, and whose first 
government began on .June 20, 1863. 

The Legislature consists of the Senate and the House of Delegates. The 
Senate is composed of 30 members elected for a term of four years in such a 
manner that half the Senate is renewed biennially. The House of Delegates 
consists of 94 members elected biennially. The right to vote is given to 
evei-y citizen (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age and meeting certain 
residential requirements. The State Capital is Charleston. 

Governor.—^. G. KUimn, 1933-37 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary oj State . — William S. O’Brien. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress two Senators and six Repre- 
sentatives. For local administration the State is divided into 55 counties. 

Area and Population. — Area, 24,282 square miles, of which 260 
square miles are water area. The population, according to the census of 
April 1, 1930, is 1,729,205, an increase of 265,504, or 18‘1 per cent, since 
1920. Population in four Federal census years (with distribution bv sex in 
1930) was;— 


Tears 

White 

1 I- 

Negro 

: Mexican . 

/ 

Indian , 

, Asiati-: 

j Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

424,033 ! 

17,0s0 

i ^ 

1 


1 

' 442,014 

IS 4 

1910 

1,156,811=1 

04,173 

6= 1 

30 1 

93 

! 1, •2-21, 119 

50 8 

1920 

1 1,377,180= 1 

80,345 


7 

114 

j l', 4631701 

60-9 

1930 

, 1,613.034 I 

114.893 

! 257 , 

18 

103 

■ 1.729,205 

72 0 

Male . 1 

' 828,743 , 

60,873 

’ 155 

15 


j 8S9 S71 ■ 


Female ' 

! 785,101 j 

54,020 

1 102 

3 

IS 

! 839^331 : 

— 


1 Included in wliitc, if any. 

* Adjusted hf dednctinv; tlie estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 19J0, 


* Estimated. 

Of the total population in 1930, 51,520, or 3*0 per cent., were foreign-born 
whites, and of these 12,088 (-IS'S per cent.) came from Italy, 5,545 (10*8 per 
cent.)from Poland, 3,683 (7*1 per cent.) from Hungary, 3.282 from England, 
and 3,129 (6*1 per cent ) I’rom Geimauy. Urban population was 28*4 per 
cent, and the Negro population 6*6 per cent, of the whole ; 33 per cent. 
(488,254 males and 82,198 females) were gainfully employed. The 1930 
census showed^5,lS3 men and 5,600 women divorced' ; the number of private 
families was 3i3.941 (ot 4*55 persons). The State penitentiary in 1932 held 
2,554 men and 88 women. 

In 1930 the population of the principal cities was: Huntington, 75,572 ; 
Wheeling, 61 659 ; Charleston, 80,408; Parkersburg, 29,623; Clarksburg, 
23,866 ; and Fairmount, 23,159 »> > . &> 
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The most numerous denominations are Methodists with 94, 161 members in 
1926, Northern Baptists (76,934), Roman Catholios (71,265), and Pres- 
byterians. Most of the denominations have colleges within the State. 
Total, all denominations, 531,983. 

Education. — In 1930, Uliterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
62,492 (4 '8 per cent, of that age group), of whom 42,476 were native whites 
and 10,173, Negroes ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 413,581 (66'6 
per cent. ) were attending school. Elementary education is free for all from 
6 to 21 years of age, and school attendance for 160 days annually is com- 
pulsoiy for all children between the ages of 7 and 14 years. The public or 
free schools are non-sectarian. In 1930-31, the 6,751 public elementary 
schools had 335,835 enrolled pupils and 12,288 teachers, and 273 public high 
schools had 3,563 teachers and 81.700 pupils. The 8 public normal schools 
had 243 teachers and 3,733 students. Expenditure on public schools in 
1930-31 was 26.957,280 dollars. 

The IVest Virginia University, founded in 1868 at Morgantown, had 
in 1932, 233 protessors and insti'uctors and 2,472 students (exclusive of 
summer school and short course students and extension courses). Bethany 
College (1841), under the control of the Christian Church, has 30 instructors 
and 630 students. “West Virginia Wesleyan College (1890), a Methodist 
institution, has 30 instructors and 380 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The State Fund revenue and expenditure for 
the year ending June 30, 1930, were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, June 30, 1929 14,100,965 

Receipts, 1929-30 81,715,886 

Total 95,816,851 

Disbursements, 1929-30 80,978,110 

Balance, June SO, 1930 .... 14,838,741 


The total net bonded indebtedness of rhe State was 78,738,700 dollars on 
June 30, 1930. The assessed value of real property in 1931 was 1,010,284,290 
dollars, of personal property, 295,815,717 dollars, and of public utility 
property, 571,868,460 dollars ; total, 1,477,986,466 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 123 officers, 2 warrant 
officers and 1,817 men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1930, the State bad 82,641 farms 
with an area of 8,802,348 acres, of which 1,907,000 acres were crop land ; 
total value of farm lands and buildings, 341,976,394 dollars. Gross income, 
1932, from crops was 15,000,000 dollars ; from livestock, 30,200,000 dollars. 
The chief agrienlmral products in 1933 were wheat, 1,798,000 bushels ; 
maize, 13,920,000 bushels : oats, 2,356.000 bushels ; hay, 695,000 tons, and 
potatoes, 2,331,000 bushels. The tobacco yield amounted to 4,958,000 
pounds. Apples (4.200,000 bushels in 1933), peaches, plums, and grapes 
are grown. On January 1, 1933, the domestic animals were 101,000 horses, 

12.000 mules, 253,000 milch cows, 525,000 all cattle, 631,000 sheep, and 

197.000 swine. In 1933, the wcol-clip produced 3,021,000 pounds of wool 
from 581,000 sheep. National forest lands amount to 281,000 acres. 

West Virginia has extensive mining and quarrying industries, ranking 
fifth for mineral production in the United States. In 1932, output of 
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petroleum was 3,876,000 barrels; natural gasoline, 43,773,000 gallons; 
natural gas output (1931), 124,797 million eu. ft. Tbe coal area extends over 
17,280 sq^uare miles, and 83,765,000 short tons were produced in 1932. Pig 
iron output, 1932, 224,032 gross tons. The quarries yield sandstone and 
limestone. Salt production in 1932 was 49,629 tons. The total value of 
the mineral output in 1930 was 290,118,914 dollars. 

In the State there are important steel-works and rolling-mills, and glass 
and chemical industries. The census of manufactures of 1931 showed 1,125 
manufacturing establishments employing 64,702 wage-earners who earned 
73,915,503 dollars ; mateiials. containers, fuel and power used cost 
147,669,440 dollars, and the value of the output was 310,535,799 dollars. 

In 1932, there were within the State 4,125 miles of steam railway, besides 
381 miles of electric railway track. The State has a new system of improved 
highways totalling 4,315 miles, of which 3,275 miles aie surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, IVest Virginia had 62 licensed national banks with 
deposits of 85,164,000 dollars and loans and investments of 92,774,000 
dollars ; 106 licensed State banks and trust companies had deposits of 
94,361,000 dollars and loans and investments of 97,168,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State, Charleston. 

Atkinson {0. "W ), Prominent Men of We.st Vir^nia. 1S90. 

Callahan (J. If.), Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia. 1918.— >”6^ History of 
West Virginia. 1922. 

Callahan (Maud P.), Evolution of the Comstitution of West Virginia. 1909. 

Lewis (V. A ), History of West Virginia. 1SS9 —West Virginia: Its History, Natural 
Resources, Industrial Enterprises, and Institutions. Compiled for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. Charleston, West Virginia. 1904 

Williy (W. P.). An Inside View of the Formation of West Virginia. 1901. 

WISCONSIN. 

GoTernment. — Wisconsin, first settled in 1670, is a part of the country 
known first as New France from 1634 until surrendered to the British in 
1763 and as the North-west Territory after its cession to the United States 
in 1783 ; the region now embraced by the State was first part of the 
Territory of Michigan, later becoming the Territory of Wisconsin; it was 
admitted into the Union on May 29, 1848. The legislative power is vested 
in a Senate and A.ssembly. The Senate consists of 33 members elected for a 
term of four yeara, one-balf (16 or 17 alternately) of the members being 
elected each two years. The Assembly consists of 100 members, elected for 
a term of two years, all of the members being elected at the same time. 
The State has 71 counties. The Capital is Madison. 

All qualified electors in the district to be represented who have resided 
one year within the State, except members of Congress and office holders 
under the United States, are eligible to the Legislature. Wisconsin has 
universal suffrage for all citizens over 21 years of age. There is no property 
or educational qualification. 

Wisconsin is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 10 Representatives. 

Governor. — A. G. Sehmedeman, 1933-35 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — Theodore Dammann, 

Area and Popnlation. — Area, 56,066 square miles, of which 
810 square miles are water, exclusive of 2,378 square miles of Lake Superior 
and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. Census population, 1930, 
2,939,006, an increase of 306,939, or 11 "7 per cent, since 1920. 
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The population at the date of various F ederal censuses (with distribution 
by sex in 1930) was : — 


Teais ' 

White 1 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

1 PerSq. 

! Mile 

1S70 i 

1,051,351 ' 

2.113 

X 

l,20o . 

_ 

1.054,670 

19-1 

1910 1 

2,320.503® : 

2,900 

62® 

10,142 

263 

2, .333,860 

42 2 

1920 ' 

2 616,700® 1 

5.201 

238® 

9,611 ' 

317 

2,632,067 ! 

47*6 

1930 i 

2,913.659 I 

10,739 

2.S96 

11,548 ' 

4o4‘ 

2,939,006 1 

53 2 

Male . I 

1,497.0U i 

5,811 

1.646 

5,951 

391 

1,510.815 


Female ’ 

1,416,645 

4,92S 

748 

5,597 

73 

1,428,191 i 



1 Included in -white. 

> Adjusted by deducting the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classified as Mexican in 1930. 

* Estimated. * Includes 4 Hawaiians. 

The foreign-bom white population in 1930 numbered 386,213, repre- 
senting 13T per cent, of the total population. Of these 128,269 (33'2 per 
cent.) were German, 42,359 (11 per cent.) Polish, 34,391 Xorwegian, 19,580 
Czechoslovakian, 18,808 Swedish, 16,418 Russian, 15,572 Canadian, and 
8,477 English. Of the total population in 1930, 52’9 per cent, were urban, 
0'4 per cent. Kegro, and 38'4 per cent. (914,247 males and 215,214 females) 
gainfully employed. The State’s penal and reformatory system in 1932 held 
2,451 men and 103 women. The Indian reservations cover 428 s<puare miles 
and had a population of 11,705 Indians on June 30, 1930. 

According to the census of lOSO, the population of the principal cities 
was as follows : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

i Pop. 

Milwaukee 

. ' 578,249 

Lacrosse. 

' 39,614 

Fond du Lac. 

26,449 

Racine . 

67,542 

Sheboygan . 

39,251 

Eau Claire . 

; 26,287 

Madison . 

57,899 

Green Bay . 

37,415 

Appleton . . 

25,267 

Kenosha 

50,262 

Superior . . 

36,113 

Wausau . 

; 23.758 

Oshkosh . 

40,105 

West Allis . 

34,671 

, Beloit . . 

■ 

- 23,611 


In 1932 there were 14,034 marriages performed and 2,404 divorces and 
annulments granted. The 1930 census showed 10,814 men and 11,158 
women divorced; the number of private families was 711,889 (of 4’04 
persons). 

The chief religions bodies are: Roman Catholic, with 657,511 members 
in 1926, Lutheran-Synod of IVisconsin (146,373), Lntheran-Syuod of Missouri 
(123,346), Methodist, Congregationalist, Baptist, and others. Total, all 
denominations, 1,472,890. 

Education. — In 19 so, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 
44,232 (1'9 -per cent, of that age group), of whom 29,960 were foreign-bom 
whites; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 666,555 (74‘2 percent.) 
were attending school. All children between the ages of 7 and 14, and those 
between 14 and 16 not regularly employed are required to attend school. 
Compulsory part-time education in the day-time is required for employed 
children. In 1931-32, the 7,874 elementary schools had 15,800 teachers 
and 427,291 enrolled pupils, the 437 public high schools had 5,349 teachers 
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and 121,095 pupils. The 9 State teachers’ colleges had, in 1932-33, 500 
teachers and 6,495 students. The 38 public part-time dayschools had 33,773 
pupils, and the 43 State supervised evening schools had a total enrolment of 
53,080. There are also 28 rural county normal schools, training teachers for 
the rural schools, and Stout Institute which trains teachers for the vocational 
schools. 

The University of Wisconsin at Madison, established in 1848, had, in 
1932-33, 1,338 professors and instructors (including the large extension 
faculty) and 8,423 resident students. Instruction by correspondence was 
imparted to 19,678 students. 

The total expenditure for public education in 1931-32 was 55,139,733 
dollars; for normal schools, 2,109,304 dollars. 

Wisconsin maintains 17 Slate and 58 county institutions for the care of 
its insane, tubercular, mentally deficient, penal and correctional eases 
numbering 20,000. The State’s penal and reformatory system in 1932 had 
2,451 men and 103 women. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ended June 30, 1933, the receipts 
and disbursements of the State Government were to the following amounts: — 

Dollars 

Balance July 1, 1932 12,427,058 

Eeoeipts for year 1932-33 80,292,792 

Total 92,719,850 

Disbursements for year 1932-33 . . . . 86,257,412 

Balance June 30, 19.33 .... 6,462,438 

The State has no debt except to its own trust funds, which on June 30, 
1933, was 1,183,700 dollars. 

In 1932, the assessed valuation of real property in the State was 
4,429,921,614 dollars, and of personal propertt’ 410,738,673 dollars, total 
4,840,710,287 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1933, consisted of 352 commissioned 
officers, 6 warrant officers and 4,423 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry, Communications.— Wisconsin has slightly 
more people engaged in manufactures than in agriculture, but is the leading 
dairy State of the Union. In 1 930, the farms numbered 181,767 with a total 
area of 21,874,155 acres; value of all farm land and buildings was 
1,731,517,017 dollars. Gro-ss income, 1932, from crops was 24,343,000 
dollars; from livestock, 158,711,000 dollars. The yield of the principal 
crops in 1933 was: maize, 77,980,000 bushels; .spring wheat, 1,152,000 
bushels ; oats, 63,882,000 bushels ; barley, 17,710,000 bushels ; potatoes, 

16.730.000 bushels; hay, 4,059,000 tons. The tobacco yield in 1933 
was 14,868,000 pounds. Wisconsin leads in the number of milch cows 
(2,175,000 on January 1, 19-33) ; other livestock on that date included 

512.000 horses, 7,000 mules, 3,198.000 all cattle, 454,000 sheep and lambs, 

and 1,611,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1933 amounted to 2,774,000 pounds 
of wool from 380,000 sheep. ’ 

Iron ore (430,140 long tons in 1932), zinc (7,522 short tons), and lead 
(910 short tons), are the chief mineral products. Excluding pig iron, the 
total value of mineral products in 1930 w-as 17,711,394 dollars. 

In 1931, Wisconsin had 6, 335 manutacturing establishments, withl83,906 
wage-earners, earning 189,099,478 dollars; materials, containers, fuel and 
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power used amounted to 669,434,141 dollars; value of the manufactured 
product was 1,199,531,574 dollars. 

On January 1, 1933, there were 7,2S8 miles of steam railroads operated 
in the State besides 747 miles of electric railway track. 

Exclusive of the 7,940 miles of city and village streets, the State has 
82,855 miles of highway in the State trunk highway and the county and 
town highways. Of this, '4,338 miles are concrete, 1,365 bituminous 
macadam, 35,085 gravel, and 42,067 earth roads. State expenditure for 
roads in 1932-3 was approximatelv 19,600,000 dollars, and by the counties, 
16,900,000 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, there were 84 licensed national banks with 252,381,000 
dollars deposits and loans and investments of 251,495,000 dollars; 317 
licensed State banks had 177,786,000 dollars deposits and loans and 
investments of 181,758,000 dollars. 

Books of Beference. 

Bienrual Reports of the vanous Administrative Departments. 

Wisconsin Blue Book. Published biennially as legislative manual; contains articles 
on ■Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 6S inclusive ; 
published at irregular intervals ; studies of the geology, geography, agriculture, 
iudustiies, resources and history of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin Historical Collections, published by the Wisconsin Historical Society since 
1903. Madison. 

Fitzpati'ick (E. A.), Wiscon«‘in. If'JS. 

HowfiT.), Wisconsin: an Experiment in Democracy. New York, 1912. 

La FolUtte (R, M.), Autobiography : a Personal Narrative of Political Experiences. 
Madison, 1913. 

.McCarthy (C.), The Wisconsin Idea. New York. 1912. 

Phelan, Financial History of Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin, 190S, 

Quaije (M. >L), Wisconsin : its Historj* and its People, 1634-l'->24. 4 vols. 1924. 

Thicaitee, Wisconsin in Three Centuries. New Yoru, luOo 

Whitbeck, Geography and Industries of Wisconsin. W'iscotisin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, 1013. 


WYOMING. 

Government.— Wyoming, first settled in 1834, was admitted into the 
Union on July 10, 1890. The Legislature consisis of a Senate of 27 members, 
elected lor lour years (about one-half retmug every two years), and a House 
of Representatives of 62 members elected for two years. The State 
contains 23 counties. 

The suffrage extends to all citizens, male and female, who can read, and 
who have the usual residential Qualifications. 

^orernor . — Leslie A. Miller, 1933-1935 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretar)/ of State. — A. M. Clark. 

The capital is Cheyenne. The State sends to Congress 2 Senators and 1 
Representative. 

Area and Population. — Area, 97,914 square miles, of which 320 
square miles are water. Of the total, about 3,300 square miles are com- 
prised within the Yellowstone Xational Park, which since 1872 has been 
reserved for public uses. Public lands unappropriated on June 30, 1932, 
totalled 14,728,953 acres ; national forest lands, 4,765,854 acres. 

Census population on April 1, 1930, 225,565, an increase of 31,163, or 16 
per cent, since 1920. 

The Federal census results for various years (including distribution by 
sex in 1930) were as follows : — 
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1 

Years ! 

White 

Negro 

Mexican 

Indian 

Asiatic 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

8,726 

1S3 

— ■ * 

66 

143 

0,11S 

0 1 

1910 ' 

139,990* ' 

2,235 

! 328 * , 

1,486 

1,926 

145. ‘-65 

1 5 

1920 

188,146* ' 

1,376 

; 2,000* 

1.343 

l.=3S 

194,402 

2 0 

1930 

214,067 

1,250 

7,174 

1,845 

1,229 

225,565 

2*3 

Male , 

117,703 

699 

4,5S2 

9S2 

819 

124,785 



Female 

96,864 

551 

2,592 

663 

410 

100,780 

— 


^ Included lu white. 

• A'ijusted by deductin'^ the estimated number of persons who would have been 
classitifcd as Mexican in 19d0. 

* Estimated. 


In 1930, the foreign-born white population numbered 19,658 (8‘7 per 
cent, of the total), of whom 2,105(10'7 per cent. ) were English, 1.7S3 (9T per 
cent.) Swedes, 1,714 Germans, 1,653 Italians, 1,424 Scotch, 1,375 Russians, 
1,322 Jugoslavs, and 1,136 Canadians. Of the total population in 1930, 
31 T per cent, were urban, 0'6 per cent. Negro, and 41 per cent. (79,709 
males and 12,739 females) gainlully employed. The 1930 census showed 
1,611 men and 1,057 women divorced ; the number of private families was 
56,887 (of 3"79 persons). The State penal and reformatory system in 1932 
held 420 men and no women. 

The Indian reservation within the State has (1930) an area of 3,120 
square miles, and a population of 2,014. 

The largest towns are Cheyenne (capital), with census population in 
1930 of 17,361 ; Casper, 15,6l’9 ; Laramie, 8,609; Sheridan, 8,536 ; Rock 
Springs, 8,440. 


Education. — in 1930, illiterates 10 years of age or older numbered 2,895 
(1'6 per cent, of that age group) ; of persons between the ages of 5 and 20, 
51,671 (73-7 per cent.) were attending school. 

The religious bodies with the most numerous membership are the Roman 
Catholic, with 18,772 members in 1926, Mormon (11,610), Methodist (6,923), 
and Presbyterian. Total, all denominations, 62,975. 

In 1933, the 1,214 public schools had 2,140 teachers, and 42,214 enrolled 
pupils ; there were 156 accredited high schools with 639 teachers and 14,211 
pupils. The University of IVyoming, founded at Laramie in 1887, had in 
1932, 125 professors and instructors aud 1,225 students. There is also a 
State Agricultural College at Laramie. Expenditure on elementary and 
secondary schools in the school year 1932—33 was 4,881,741 dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — The cash receipts and disbursements of the 
State (exclusive of trust funds) for the year ending September 30, 1929, are 
given as follows ; — 

Dollars 


Balance, October 1, 1928 . 
Receipts for 1928-29 


4 , 435 , 1/0 

10,834,276 


Total 

Disbursements 1928-29 


15,269,451 

11,319,277 


Balance, Sept. 30, 1929. 


3,950,174 


On September 30, 1929, the bonded debt amounted to 1,790,000 dollars, 
and the assessed value of property in the State in 1929 to 447,954,091 dollars! 
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The National Guard on July 31, 1933, consisted of 49 officers, 1 warrant 
officer and 644 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Wyoming is semi-arid and agriculture is 
carried on by ii’rigation and by ‘ dry farming.’ In 1930, there were 16,011 
farms, with a total area of 23,525,234 acres, of which 2,293,000 acres were crop 
land; total value of farm land and buildings, 206,852,171 dollars. Gross 
income, 1932, from crops was 5,200,000 dollars ; from livestock, 18,800,000 
dollars. Crops include alfalfa (606,000 tons in 1933), sugar beets (609,000 
tons), potatoes (3,007,000 bushels), as well as cereals. The wool-clip (1933) 
yielded 27,846,000 pounds of wool from 3,080,000 sheep. 'The domestic 
animals on January 1, 1933, were 154,000 horses, 89,000 milch cows, 
906,000 all cattle, 3,893,000 sheep, and 98,000 swine. 

In 1932, 4,765,854 acres in the State were national forest land. The 
State has numerous fish hatcheries and the largest elk herds in the world. 

Wyoming is largely a coal-producing State. In 1932 the output of coal 
was 4,140,000 short tons; petroleum, 13,359,000 barrels; of natural 
gasoline, 44,391,000 gallons ; natural gas (1930), 43,219 million cubic feet. 
The quarries yield limestone and sandstone, besides phosphate rock. Total 
value of mineral produets in 1930 was 46,735,184 dollars. 

Manufactures are mostly confined to production for local consumption. 
The 1931 Federal census showed 205 industrial establishments ; the wage- 
earners numbered 4,808, wages paid amounted to 7,879,166 dollars, the 
materials, containers, fuel and power used cost 37,255,548 dollars, and the 
output amounted to 52,743,934 dollars. 

In 1932, the steam railways had a length of 2,037 miles. The State 
highway system comprises 3,231 miles, of which 1,971 miles are surfaced. 

On June 30, 1933, Wyoming had 25 licensed national banks with deposits 
of 26,164,000 dollars and loans and deposits of 23,450,000 dollars; 39 
licensed State hanks and trust companies had deposits of 11,969,000 dollars 
and loans and investments of 11,704,000 dollars. 

Books of Keference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

Bancroft (H. H.) History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming. San Francisco, 1890. 

Coutant (C. G.), History of Wyoming Laramie (Wyo.), 1699. 

Hebard (G. R.), The Govemment of Wyoming. San Francisco, 1914. 

jyoTTM(R. C.), Historical Collections. Cheyenne, 1897. 

Peterson (G. L.l, Men of Wyoming. Denver, 1915. 


OBTLYIBG TESEITOEIES. 


ALASKA. 

Government. — Alaska was purchased hy the United States from Russia 
under the treaty of March 30, 1867, for 7,200,000 dollars, but was not 
organized until 1884, when it became a “ District ” governed by the laws of 
the State of Oregon. By Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, Alaska 
became a Territory, with a legislative assembly consisting of 8 senators, 
elected for 4 years, and 16 representatives, elected for 2 years. Congress 
reserved to itself the right to legislate on certain subjects, so that the 
Territory is now governed conjointly by Congress at Washington and by its 
local legislative assembly. Regular sessions are held bienniaUy and last for 
60 days. Special sessions may be called by the Governor. The latter is 
appointed for four years by the President. 
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To facilitate administration, Congress in 1927 authorized the appointment 
of 3 ex-offieio Commissioners who enjoy large powers. The Territory is 
represented in Congress by one Delegate, elected biennially, who sits in the 
House of Representatives, but has no vote. 

Governor . — John W. Troy, 1933-37 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Alaska . — Edward IV. Griffin. 

Area and Population.— The gross area (land and water) of the 
territory is 586,400 square miles. The census population from 1900 to 1930 
is shown as follows ; — 


Year 

j Population 

1 Per Sq. Mile 

Year 

! Population 

Per Sq. Mile 

1900 

63,592 

0*1 

1920 

55.036 

' 0*1 

1910 

64.356 

0*1 

1930 

59 278 

, 0*1 


Of the population in 1930, 35,764 were males and 23,514 females ; 28,640 
were whites and 29,983 were Indians, 26 Chinese, 278 Japanese, and 136 
?5egroes; 46 '8 per cent, of the population was gainfully employed. About 
20,000 people, employed in mines, canneries, and railway construction, 
spend a few months a year in .\laska, but these are not included in the 
enumeration ; of the 28,640 whites, 10,180 are foreign-born. 

The largest town is Juneau, the seat of Government, which had (census 
of 1930) a population of 4,043 ; the second largest is Ketchikan with a popu- 
lation of 3,796 ; other towns are Anchorage, 2,277 : Fairbanks. 2,101 ; Peters- 
burg, 1,252 : 17ome, 1,213 ; Sitka, 1,056 : Cordova, 980 ; Wrangell, 948 ; 
Seward, 835 ; and Douglas, 593. There are altogether 18 incorporated 
towns. Alaska has one National Park, known as Mt. McKinley, embracing 
1,939,493 acres. 

Education, Justice — in Alaska many religious missions are at 
work, representing very diverse denominations : Prussian Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and 
others. 

In 1932 there were 89 territorial white schools with 5,331 enrolled pupils 
and 259 teachers ; 13 four-year high schools are maintained. Total cost of 
instruction, 595,193 dollars, ferceutage of illiterates, 19.30. was 20’1 ; in 
1920, 24 "8 per cent. ; 13 '3 pei cent. wa.s unable to speak English. The 
Bureau of Education of the Federal government handles the education, 
hospitalisation and general care of the native population. There are 101 
native schools in operation (219 teachers, 4,358 pupils), 3 industrial schools, 
6 hospitals, and 1 medical boat. The Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines is the only institution offering advanced instruction. For 
the administration of justice the territory is a judicial district with 4 
subdivisions and 4 courts. 


Eiuance. — Federal receii'ts and expenditures in the territory, ad- 
ministered by the various Feleral Departments in Yfashington in recent 
years, have been as follows, in dollars : — 



Receipts 

j Expenditure 


Receipts 

■ Expenditure 

P'27 

4,523,405 

' R'.bSP513 

1920 

5,474,SSS 

' 11,433.067 

102b 

, 4,22-'.,S32 

11.147,773 

1030 

4.^4i‘..-2:6 

■ 12 331,647 


Territorial receipts (largely from licences to conduct businesses) and 
e.xpenditures for two bienniums are: 1929-31 (actual), receipts, 2,415,893 
dollars; expenditures, 2,468,659 dollars; 1931-33 (estimated), receipts. 
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1,890,390 dollars ; expenditures, 2,572,451 dollars. On June 30, 1932, the 
Territorial Treasurer had a balance of 561,662 dollars : previous year, 
694,895 dollars. 

The Territory has no funded debt. 

Production and Industry. — lu some parts of the territory the climate 
during the brief summer is not unsuitable for agricultural operations. In 
1930, there were 500 farms with a total area of 525,942 acres, of which 
8,825 acres was improved land. Total value of land and buildings in 1930 
was 2,857,185 dollars. The 1930 census showed 37,287 dogs used as work 
animals and 463 horses. In Northern and 'Western Alaska are 200,000 
square miles of treeless region worthless for agriculture but capable of furnish- 
ing pasturage for 4,000,000 reindeer. There were (in 1932) approximately 
711,400 reindeer in the country distributed in 78 herds (of which 59, 
ranging in size from 200 to 30,000, are owned by natives) and valued at 
9,000,000 dollars. During 1932, 246,927 pounds of reindeer, valued at 
24,693 dollars, were shipped from Alaska. The Government-owned fur- 
seal herd of the Pribilof Islands, administered by the Department of Com- 
merce, comprises about 85 per cent, of the fur seals of the world. This 
herd contained 1,127,082 animals on January 1, 1932 ; number of skins 
shipped to the United States, 1932, 49,508. Proceeds from the sale of these 
skins are divided among the United States, Great Britain and Japan. 
About 275 blue fox ranches, stocked with 36,000 blue foxes, represent an 
investment of 6,850,000 dollars. 'Value of furs and fur skins (including 
seal skins) shipped to the United States in 1933, 2,024,514 dollars. 

The southern coastal section of Alaska contains large and readily accessible 
timber resources which maintain a considerable sawmill industry and are 
capable of supporting an immense pulp and paper development. This 
timber is largely included in two National Forests aggregating 21,344,283 
acres and officially estimated to contain 84,760 million board feet of timber, 
74 per cent, western hemlock and 20 per cent. Sitka spruce. 

The chief industries of Alaska are salmon fishing and mining. In 1932, 
all the fisheries of Alaska employed 22, 57 2 persons ; the value of the products 
was 26,177,938 dollars; exports to United States in 1933, 29,563,282 
dollars. Salmon canners in 1933 exported to the United States 259,184,164 
pounds, valued at 25,620,856 dollars. 

Gold is worked in South-East Alaska, where a low-grade ore is found ; in 
the interior on the Yukon river ; and at Nome and other places on the west 
coast. Output of gold in 1932 was 433,193 ounces ; of silver, 256,673 
ounces ; and of copper 10,806,614 pounds. Tin ore deposits near Cape Prince 
of Wales are of a high grade ; lead, coal, petroleum, marble, gypsum, quick- 
silver and lode platinum metals are found. Total value of mineral output 
in 1916, 48,000,000 dollars ; in 1933, 11,457,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications. — The value of the Territory’s 
commerce for six calendar years was as follows : — 


Tear 

Imports 
from U.S. 

Imports 
from others 

Merchandise 
Exports to 

r.s. 

Exports, 
gold and 
silver to U.S. 

Total expor 
to others 

192S 

3-2.037,335 

509,498 

67,587,207 

6,640 V27 

622,^84 

1929 

33,*2lOpt..5 

1 43^5,15^ 

1 63,567,177 

7,887.544 

607,952 

1930 

31,3U3,2>il 

1,741,976 

48,996,962 

7,342,493 

347,691 

1931 

22,483,601 

791,149 

! 43,276,364 

9,258.388 

315,908 

1932 

19,573,105 

937,133 

' 30,183,355 

9,96-2.894 

217,663 

1933 

20,685,622 

131,24'. 

■ 33,131,447 

9,899,153 

232,978 
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In the calendar year 1933, 2,293 vessels of 602,724 tons entered the ports 
of Alaska in domestic and foreign trade, and 2,166 vessels of 594,338 tons 
cleared. The chief ports of shipment of the United States to Alaska are 
on Puget Sound. 

There is a railway of 112 miles from Skagway to the town of AThite Horse 
(in the Canadian Yukon region) ; thence transport is by coach or airplane, or, 
in summer, by steamer. The Copper River and North AVestern Railway has 
completed a line (standard gauge) from Cordova to Kennecott, a distance of 
197 miles. The Alaska railroad runs from Seward to Fairbanks, a distance 
of 467 miles (509 miles with branches). Total mileage, 1930, 914. Six 
aviation companies maintain services between 68 landing places throughout 
the year. Alaska has 1,589 miles of wagon roads, 1,404 miles of sled roads, 
and 7,860 miles of trails. The Alaskan towns are connected with the 
United States and with Canada by telegraph and by radio ; there are 3 
broadcasting stations and wireless telephony is being extended. There are 
about 180 post-oflSces, and good mail services in the territory. 

The territory had, on June 30, 1932, four National Banks with capital 
of 275,000 dollars, surplus and undivided profits of 254,396 dollars, and 
total deposits of 4,042,000 dollars; 12 territorial banks had a total capital 
of 615,000 dollars; and total depoHts of 6,289,641 dollars. 

Brittih Consul . — At Seattle. 
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HAWAII. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean, between 18° 54' 
and 22° 15' north latitude, and 154° 50' and 160° 30' west longitude. They 
are about 2,020 miles south-west of San Francisco, and are in the line of 
steamer travel between .®an Francisco and the Orient, A'iotoria, B.C., 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Government. — The Hawaiian Islands (20 in number and formerly know'n 
as the Sandwich Islands), celebrated in August, 1928, the 150th anniversary 
of their discovery by Captain James Cook, the English navigator. The islands 
formed during the greater part of the nineteenth century an independent 
kingdom, but in 1893 the reigning Queen, Liliuokalani'^ (died November 
11, 1917), was deposed and a provisional government formed; in 1894, 
a Republic was proclaimed, and in accordance with the request of the 
people of Haw.aii expressed through the Legislature of the Republic, and a 
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resolution of tlie United States Congress of July 6, 1898 (signed July 7 by 
President McKinley), the Islands were on August 12, 1898, formally annexed 
to the United States. On June 14, 1900, they were constituted as the 
Territory of Hawaii The Organic Act has since been amended several times. 
There is a Legislature of two Houses, a Senate of 15 members elected for four 
years, and a House of Representatives of 30 members elected for two years. 
Sessions, limited to 60 days, are held biennially. In 1930 the registered 
voters numbered 52,127, including 19,858 Hawaiian and part Hawaiian, 
and 10,244 American. The Governor and Secretary are appointed for four 
years by the President of the U nited States. 

Governor. — Joseph E. Poindexter (appointed January 20, 1934). 

Secretary of the Territory. — Raymond C. Brown. 

The Territory is represented in Congress by a delegate elected biennially 
to the House of Representatives. 

Area and Population. — The area of the 8 principal islands is 6,449 
square miles with population (census of 1930) of 368,336 (222,640 males and 
145,696 females). Estimated population, June 30, 1933, was 380,211, 
including 22,021 Hawaiians, 32,982 part-fiawaiians and 146,990 Japanese. 
The principal islands of the group arc Hawaii, 4,015 square miles (population, 
1930, 73,325) ; Maui, 728 (48,756) ; Oahu, 598 (202,887) : Kauai, 547 (35,806) ; 
Molokai, 261 (5,032) ; Lanai, 140 (2,356) ; Niihau, 97 (136) ; Eahoolawe, 
69 (2). The Capital, Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, had a census 
population of 137,582, and Hilo, 19,468. The number of Hawaiians was 
22,636, and part-Hawaiians, 23,224. There were 27,179 Chinese, 139,631 
Japanese, 27,538 Portuguese, 63,052 Filipinos, 6,671 Porto Ricans, 1,219 
Spanish, 44,895 Americans, British, Germans, and Russians, 6,461 Koreans, 
780 others. 

Religion and Education. — The Hawaiians are Christians. There is 
an American Protestant Episcopal bishop at Honolulu ; also a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and ministers of various denominations. 

Elementary education is free. The language in the schools is English. 
In 1932 there were 184 public schools with 2,636 teachers and 80,161 
enrolled pupils ; also 79 private schools with (1932) 580 teachers and 12,589 
enrolled pupils. The pupils in public schools in 1932 were classed by 
ancestry as follows: Hawaiian, 2,939; part-Hawaiian, 8,558; Portuguese, 
5,662 ; other Caucasians, 3,565 ; Porto Rican, 1,376 ; Spanish, 268 ; Filipinos, 
4,383; Asiatic, 52,270 ; others, 1,140. There are a normal and training 
school, a reformatory industrial school for boys and one for girls, a territorial 
trade school, a school for the deaf and blind, a school for feeble-minded ; 
also a territorial university (University of Hawaii, Honolulu), founded in 
1907, with 117 instructors and 3,073 students in 1932 (including part-time 
summer session and e.x tension students). 

Justice . — Hawaii has a supreme court, circuit courts, a court of domestic 
relations, district courts, and a land registration court. The circuit judges 
sit also as juvenile courts. The judges of the supreme and circuit courts are 
appointed by the United States President ; the district magistrates by the 
Chief Justice of Hawaii. There is also a tfnited States District Court, the 
judges of which, and the U.S. Marsha], are appointed by the President. 

Finance and Defence . — Revenue is derived mainly from taxation of real 
and personal property, income and inheritance taxes, licences, land sales and 
leases, waterworks and road, school and poll taxes. For the year ending 
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June 30, 1932, the receipts iu the general fund were 11,379,857 dollars 
and disbursements, 11,001,004 dollars. 

On June 30, 1932, the bonded debt amounted to 32,232,000 dollars. In 
1933 the assessed value of property was 259,810,375 dollars. 

On June 30, 1933, the Hawaiian National Guard contained 1,570 men and 
107 officers. The Federal Government, with a view to the protection of the 
Pacific coast and the control of the Panama Canal, has constructed extensive 
naval works at Pearl Harbour, about 7 miles from Honolulu, and military 
works at Honolulu and other places on the island of Oahu. 

Production and Commerce. — In 1930, there were 5,955 farms with 
an acreage of 2,815,026, of which 440,579 acres were improved land. Total 
value of laud and buildings in 1930 was 111,780,432 dollars. Sugar and 
pineappdes are the staple industries, while coffee, hides, bananas, and wool 
are also exported. For the year 1933, the production of raw and refined 
sugar amounted to 1,025,354 short tons. The pineapple crop in 1933 
totalled approximately 5,000,000 cases. The forest reserves in the Territory 
now number C3, .aggregating 1,021,314 acres ; public lands, 1,593,097 acres. 

For the year ending December 31, 1932, the imports amounted to 
63,556,022 dollars, and the exports to 83,448,296 dollars. The .shipments of 
merchandise from the United States to Hawaii for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1932, amounted to 58.504,394 dollars, and those from Hawaii to the United 
States to 82,668,205 doUam, of which 57,588,502 dollars were for sugar, 
20,945,359 dollars for pineapples, 1,176,672 dollars for coffee. The imports 
from the United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) in 1933 totalled £12,599, 
and the exports to the United Kingdom, £55,021. 

Shipping and Communications. — Several lines of steamers connect 
the island.s with the mainland of the United States, Canada, Australia, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan. During the year ending June 30, 1932, 
1,100 vessels of 9,700,691 tons entered ports of the islands. An inter- 
island steam navigation company with 12 steamers provides communication 
between the different islands. There are about 1,038 miles of railway in 
the islands, including 667 miles of plantation railways. There are telephones 
on the islands of Oahu, llani, Hawaii, Kauai, and llolokai. Honolulu 
is lighted by electricity and has lines of electric tramways. IVireless 
telegraphy is in operation between the island.s for commercial purposes and 
for communication with vessels at sea and with the Pacific coast, and also 
with Japan. Hawaii is connected by cable with both shores of the Pacific. 
Commercial air services between the islands carried 6,073 passengers in the 
year ending .Time 30, 193.3. 

Twenty mine hanks were in operation on June 30, 1933. Total deposits 
were / 4,335,461 dollars, of which 36,032,334 dollars were time or savings 
deposits. Peak of total deposits was 83,805,596 dollars on June, 30, 
1931. ’ 
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PUEETO EICO. 

Governnient. — Puerto Rico, by the treaty of December 10, 1898 (ratified 
April 11, 1899), was ceded by Spain to the United States. The name was 
changed from Porto Rieo to Puerto Rico by an Act of Congress approved 
May 17, 1932. Its constitution is determined by the ‘Organic Act’ of 
Congress (1917), known as the ‘ Jones Act.’ Puerto PAoo has representative 
government, the franchise being restricted to eit'zens twenty-one years of 
age or over, residence (one year) and such additional qualifications as may 
be prescribed by the Legislature of Puerto Rico, but no property qualification 
may be imposed. The ■'xecutive power resides in a Governor appointed by 
the President of the Cnited States. The legislative functions are vested in 
a Senate, composed of 19 members (2 from each of the 7 senatorial districts 
and 5 senators at large), and the House of Representatives, composed of 39 
members (1 from each of the 35 representative districts and 4 elected at 
large). Puerto Rico is represented in Congress by a Resident Commissioner 
to the United States elected by the people for a term of four years. 

There are seven heads of departments, who form a Council to the Governor, 
known as the Executive Council. The judiciary comprises an Attorney 
General and staff and a United States court appointed by the Piesident ; a 
Supreme Court of 5 members also appointed by the President ; 8 District 
Courts with 11 Judges appointed by the Governor ; and 35 municipal 
courts, the judges and officials of which, as well as the 67 justices of 
the peace, are appointed bv the Governor. 

Gorernor. — Major-General Blanton liVinship, U.S.-4.., assumed office 
February 20, 1934 (10,000 dollar.s). 

Executive Secretary . — Carlos Gallardo. 

Area, Population and Education.— The Island has an area of 
3,435 square mile.s, and a population, according to the census of April 1, 
1930, of 1,543,913, or 449'5 per so. mile. Males numbered 771,761 ; females, 
772,152. 

The population in 1930 was distributed as follows: — >,itive white, 
1,141,114; coloured, 397,156: foreign-born white, 5,605 ; other races, 38. 
During the decade ending 1930 the white population increased by 20'9 
per cent., and the coloured population by 13T per cent. Of the working 
population, 52 '4 per cent, were engaged in agriculture, fisheries, and mining ; 
9 '6 per cent, in domestic and personal service; 22 T per cent, in manu- 
facturing industries ; 11 '4 per cent, in trade and transportation. 

Chief towns, San Juan, 114,715 inhabitants (1930) ; Ponce, 53,430 ; 
Mayaguez, 37,060. 

Education was made compulsory in 1899. In 1933, there were 4,428 
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class-rooms in 1,973 school-bnildings, with 233,457 pupils enrolled; and a 
well-distributed system of night schools and kindergartens. There are also a 
number of private schools. The University of Puerto Rico, established in 
Rio Piedras, 7 miles from San Juan, is open to both men and women. In 
1 930, the percentage of illiteracy was 41 "4 of those 10 years of age or older. 

FinailCe. — Receipts and disbursements for the year ending June 30 
1933 

Dollars. 


Balance, July 1, 1932 
Receipts, 1932-33 


874,422 

10,649,588 


Total 

Disbursements, 1932-33 


11,521,010 

10,922,504 


Balance, July 1, 1933 


601,506 


The assessed value of property on June 30, 1933, was 314,320,074 
dollars. The total outstanding bonded indebtedness is 28,542,000 dollars. 

The police force consists of 810 men, and the National Guard (on 
June 30, 1933) of 89 officers and 1,431 enlisted men. 

Production, Industry and Commerce. — The cultivated land in 
1980 was divided into 52,113 holdings; value of land and buildings 
was 182,412,437 dollars. The chief products of the island are sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, pineapples, grape fruit, coconuts, honey, oranges, and 
other tropical fruits, sea island cotton, textile fibres, bat guano, phosphate, 
and vegetables, and the jirincipal industries are mauulactures of cigars, 
cigarettes, hats, embroideries, Irish linen suits, and the refining of sugar, 
distilling of alcohol and the canning of fruits and vegetables. The disastrous 
hurricane of September, 1928, destroyed millions of coffee trees, reducing 
exports of coffee from 19,354,000 pounds in 1927-28 to 549,839 pounds in 
1932-33, valued at 124,558 dollars. It also damaged tobacco seed beds, 
reducing exports of tobacco and manufactures from 24,884,000 dollars in 
1926-27 to 6,732,754 dollars in 1932-33. But sugar production flourishes. 
Sugar crops for three years : 1930, 787,796 tons ; 1931, 992,432 tons; and 
1932, 816,337 tons. Raw sugar exported in 1932-33 amounted to 727,271 
tons, valued at 43,727,031 dollars. Exports of refined sugar, 1932-33, 
amounted to 191,307,167 Ib^., valued at 7.052.650 dollars. In 1932-33 
exports of fresh pineapples amounted to 1,225,225 dollars. 

Gold, silver, iron, copper, bi-smuth, tin, mercury, platinum and nickel 
are found in the island, but the only established miuing industry is that for 
manganese ore ; export.s, 1932-33, l"819 tons (manganese content, 877 tons) 
valued at 46,950 dollars. Gold output, 1932, 229,728 ounces, valued at 
4,748,900 dollars. There are very productive salt works. 

In the fi.seal vear ending June 30, 1933, imports into Puerto Rico amounted 
to 54,745,711 dollars (United States merchandise amounting to 48,886,644 
dollars) ; e.xports were valued at 75,305,655 dollars (73,337,498 dollars to the 
United States). Imports from the United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) 
for calendar year 1933, £110,231 ; exports to United Kingdom, £72,255. 

Shipping and Commnnications.— In 1932-33, 1,6S4 American and 
foreign vessels of 5,573,324 gro.'S tons entered and chared Puerto Rico from 
the United State.s and foreign countries. 

There are 1,139 miles of road in the Island, and about 307 miles of 
railway. The railway system connects towns on the west coast and now almost 
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encircles the Island, and penetrates the interior. There are 33,200 miles of 
telephone, and 995 miles of telegraph wire. There are 93 post offices, 84 
telegraph stations and five wireless stations. 

The Puerto Bican island of Vieques, 13 miles to the east, is about 21 miles 
long and 6 miles broad, and has 10,582 inhabitants, who grow sugar and 
rear cattle. The island is fertile and healthy. The island of Culebra, 
between Puerto Rico and St. Thomas, has a good harbour. 
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VIEGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Government. — The Virgin Islands of the United States, formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies, were purchased by the United States 
from Denmark, for 25,000,000 dollars, in a treaty ratified by both nations 
and proclaimed January 25, 1917. Under an Act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1917, known as the Organic Act, all military, civil, and judicial 
powers were vested in a Governor, appointed by the President of the United 
States, with the advice of the Senate ; the Danish code of laws, dated April 6, 
1906 (along with Tax and Customs laws) was continued in effect except 
where incompatible with the new sovereignty. Danish citizens residing in 
the islands were permitted to declare their Danish citizenship before a court 
of record ; failing to do that, they were held to have accepted citizenship in 
the United States. On February 25, 1927, full American citizenship was 
granted to the natives resident in the islands, and on June 28, 1932, to those 
natives residing elsewhere in American territoi-y. St. Thomas is the capital. 

The islands comprise two municipalities, viz. : the Municipality of St. 
Thomas and St. John, and the Slunicipality of St. Croix. The legislative 
functions are vested in the Colonial Council of each Municipality, that 
of St. Croix being composed of 13 members elected by popular elections and 
of 5 members appointed by the Governor ; and that of St. Thomas and St. 
John consisting of 11 elected members and 4 appointed by the Governor. 
The members serve for 4 years. The franchise is vested in every man of 
unblemished character who has resided in the islands for 5 years, who has 
attamed the age of 25 years, and has an income of at least 1,500 francs a 
year. The Government is now strictly civil, having been transferred in 1931 
from the U.S. Navy Department to the Department of the Interior. 

There are six heads of Departments, who form the Governor’s cabinet 
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There is one Judge of the District Court for the Virgin Islands, and four 
Police Courts, presided over by magistrates. 

Governor . — Paul M. Pearson, assumed office March 18, 1931. 

Government Secretary . — Boyd J. Brown. 

AreSi, Population and Education. — The Virgin islands group, 
lying about 60 miles due east of Porto Rico, between the Atlantic Ocean 
and Caribbean Sea, comprises the Islands of St. Thomas (32 square miles), 
St. Croix (82 square miles), St. John (19 square miles), and about 50 small 
islets or kays, mostly uninhabited and unnamed. The total area of the 
three principal islands is 133 square miles. 

The population, according to the census of April 1, 1930, is 22,012, com- 
pared with 26,051 in 1917, a decrease of 4,039 or 15‘5 per cent. Population 
has slowly declined since 1835 when it stood at 43,178. Lack of employment 
has caused persistent emigration. Of the present total, 61 '3 per cent, is 
urban ; 9T per cent, is white, 78-3 percent. Negro and 12'4per cent, mixed ; 
16'1 per cent, are illiterates. The populations of each of the islands are 9,834, 
11,413, and 765. The islands contain 3 towns, St. Thomas (formerly Charlotte 
Amalie), on the island of St. Thomas, with a population of 7,036 j and 
Christiansted and Frederiksted, on the island of St. Croix, with populations 
of 3,767 and 2,698 respectively. Education is compulsory. In St. Thomas 
there are 9 public and 5 private and parochial schools, 2,376 pupils and 74 
teachers ; and in St. John there are 5 public schools with an enrolment of 143 
pupils and 7 teachers. In St. Croix there are 10 public schools and 4 private 
and parochial schools ; total enrolment, 2,243 with 72 teachers. There are 
churches of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish faiths in St. Thomas 
and St. Croix. 

Finance. — Revenues are derived from customs, export tax on sugar, 
income tax, real and personal property tax, trade tax, pilotage charges, &c. 
Estimated revenue for fiscal year ending June 30, 1933 : 1,100,845 francs. 
Expenditures are estimated at 2,244,783 francs (1 franc = lOJ cents, U.S.). 
The annual deficit in the operation of the government is met by appropria- 
tions by the Congress of the United States. 

Production and Industry. — The census of 1930 shows 193 farms 
in St. Croix, 81 in S:. Thomas and 55 in St. John, a total of 329 ; value 
of laud and buildings was 2,409,711 dollars. St. Thomas is the leading 
port in the Virgin Islands with coaling and oil-fuelling stations. The 
Island of St. John is noted for its bay oil, extracted from the leaves of 
the bay tree, and St. Thomas for the finished product of bay rum. Exports in 
1931-32, 69,000 gallons compared with the average annual export, 1920-29, 
of 82,000 gallons. St. Croix is the largest and most fertile of the islands, 
and its industries are mainly sugar cane (output, 4,500 tons in 1933) and 
cattle-raising, the latter utilising SO per cent, of the land. Tomato-growing 
for New Yoik winter markets is profitable. 

Total exports in the fiscal year 1932-33 were 597,146 dollars; imports, 
foreign and domestic, 1,350,319 dollars. E.xports to United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade figures) for 1933, 7037. ; imports from United Kingdom, 
55,2711. 

ConUUUnication. — The Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Co., 
Ltd., maintains regular bi-weekly passenger and freight services from 
New York to St. Thomas, St. Croix and lower islands. The Ocean 
Dominion Steamship Co. operates a monthly service from New York to 
St. Thomas, St. Croix and Leeward Islands. Several companies operate 
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regular service from New York to San Juan, Puerto Rico, whence frequent 
steamer service may be had to ports in the Yirgin Islands. There is a weekly 
air-mail service with continental United States. There is a powerful radio 
station at St. Thomas and cable offices in St. Thomas and St. Croix. 

Money and Banking. — The official money of the islands is that issued 
by the National Bank of the Danish West Indies, the official unit being the 
franc valued at 19^ cents United States money. United States currency is 
acceptable anywhere on the islands, the dollar being worth 1.04 dollars in 
Danish West Indian currency. United States money wOl be legal tender in 
1934, at which time the charter of the National Bank of the Danish West 
Indies expires. The bank has its head office in St. Thomas, with a branch 
in Christiansted and one in Prederiksted. 


PHUIPPINE ISLANDS. 

These islands, ceded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of peace 
concluded between the United States and Spain on April 11, 1899, form 
the largest island group of the Malay Archipelago, and extend almost due 
north and south from Formosa to Borneo and the Moluccas, embracing an 
extent of 16° of latitude and 9° of longitude. 

Qovemor-General . — Frank Murphy, assumed office June 15, 1933. 

Government. — The Governor-General is appointed by the President of 
the United States, with the consent of the Senate. Under him are the 
secretaries of six executive departments, who, with the exception of the 
Yioe-Govemor (appointed by the President) who acts as Sectretary of Public 
Instruction, must all be Filipinos. The Governor-General may veto any 
appropriation Bill ; if passed again over his veto, the bill goes to the 
President of the United States for final action. Congress has power to 
annul any Act of the Legislature, but has never exercised it. 

The legislature consists of the Senate (24 members) and the House of 
Representatives (with 96 members). All are elected by popular vote, with 
the exception of nine representatives and two senators, who are appointed by 
the Governor-General to represent certain districts. Sufi'rage is enjoyed by 
all males 21 years of age or older who formerly exercised the right or, failing 
that, have property of at least 500 pesos value, and can read or write Spanish, 
English, or a native language. Payment of a poll tax of 1 dollar is required. 
Women 21 years of age or over were enfranchised by a law adopted in 
November, 1933, to take effect January 1, 1935. They are exempt from 
the poll tax. Registered voters (1931) number 1,489,693. 

Congress on January 17, 1933, passed over the President’s veto the 
Philippine Independence Bill, submitting to a referendum of the Philippine 
voters (within 2 years) a proposal for independence, effective 10 years there- 
after on lines laid down by Congress. But the Philippine legislature 
rejected the Bill. [For details of it see The Statemax’s Year-Book, 
1933, p. 628.] 

A Council of State, created by E.xecutive Orders in 1918 and 1928, is 
composed of the Governor-General, the Presidents of both houses of the 
Legislature, the leaders of the majority parties in both houses and the six 
Secretaries of the Departments. Its purpose is to advise the Governor- 
General on matters of public policy. 

The provincial and municipal governments are supervised by the 
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Department of the Interior throngh the Exeentive Bureau and the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribes. Each province has a provincial governor and a pro- 
vincial board, usually filled by popular vote. Each town or municipality 
has a president and a municipal council of from four to eight councillors, 
elected by popular vote except in some special instances. On December 31, 
1931, there were 446 Americans and 21,720 Filipinos in Government service. 

Area and Population. — The group is composed of 7,083 islands and 
islets, of which only 466 have areas of one square mile or over. Total 
area, 114,400 square miles. The eleven most important islands with their 
areas are: Luzon, 40,814 square miles; Mindanao, 36,906; Samar, 5,124; 
Negros, 4,903; Palawan, 4,500; Panay, 4,448; Mindoro, 3,794; Leyte, 
2,799 ; Cebu, 1,695 ; Bohol, 1,534 ; and Masbate, 1,255 square miles. 

The total population was estimated in 1931 at 12,420,927 and in 1932 at 
12,590,369 or 110 per square mile. Philippine Census of 1918 gave 10,314,310, 
chiefiv of Malay race, 91 per cent, of whom are Christians, and only 932,953, 
or 9 per cent., are Moros and Pagans, though these are fast taking advantage 
of the all-pervading system of public schools. About 1,500,000 have some 
knowledge of Englbh and about 660,000 some knowledge of Spanish ; for 
Government and commercial purposes these two languages are used. The 
population of Manila, the capital and the leading commercial and industrial 
centre, was estimated in June, 1932, at 341,034. 

Other towns with their estimated present population, including suburbs, 
are: Iloilo on Panay, 43,913; Cebu on Cebu, 79,003 ; Legaspi (formerly 
Alhay), 34,560 ; Laoag, 42,046; Vigan, 19,285 (all on Luzon) ; and Zam- 
boanga on Mindanao, 24,548. Bagnio, in the Mountain Province, is the 
summer capital, corresponding to Simla in India, and has a population of 9,472. 

Justice and Defence.— The judiciary consists of a supreme court, with 
a chief justice (a Filipino) and 10 associate justices (4 Filipinos) ; 31 
judicial districts, each with a judge of first instance, except 11 districts 
which have 2 judges each, and one, covering the city of Manila, which has 
7 judges. In addiriou there are 19 auxiliary judges of first instance. There 
are justices of the peace for the various municipalities and municipal 
districts. JIanila has a municipal court of 3 judges. 

Public order is maintained through the municipal police and the 
Philippine Constabulary, latter consisting of 401 officers (15 Americans) and 
5,617 enlisted men, distributed at 132 stations throughout the Archipelago. 
Expenditures on the Constabulary totalled 2,595,254 dollars in 1931. T^e 
United States maintains a force of about 11,000 troops of the United States 
Army, including 6 regiments of Filipino soldiers. 

KeUgfion. — The dominant religion of the islands is the Roman Catholic 
(9,925,479 adherents). In 1902, an independent Filipino Church was 
founded which adheres to modern science, proclaims that science is superior 
to Biblical tradition, denies the possibility of miracles, and conceives God as 
an invisible Father with one essence and a single person. The ritual resembles 
somewhat that of the Roman Church. Latin was originally prescribed, but 
the Spanish language is now the official tongue, and encouragement is given 
to the vernacular dialects. JIarriage is allowed to its apootles. According 
to the Government Census of 1918, the Independent Filipino Church had 
1,417,448 followers, but in the last Church Census its followers numbered 
4,000,000. Several Protestant denominations have extensive organisations 
and have many communicants, probably more than 200,000. They co- 
operate in maintaining a Union Theological Seminaiy, the Philippine Council 
of Religious Education, and a National Christian Council, which forwards 
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reform movements, evangelistic campaigns, etc. The American missions 
look forward to withdrawal within the next decade or two, leaving the 
indigenous Filipino Protestant Churches to carry on. The Buddhist religion 
is professed by 24, 263 men and women, while the Mahommedans number 
443,037, and are chiefly to be found in the districts of Mindanao and Snlu. 

Education. — Education in the public schools of the Philippines is free, 
secular, and co-eduoational, its principal aim being the spread of literacy on 
the basis of a common language, English. In 1930-31, there was an 
enrolment of 1,205,427 pupils (36'9 per cent, of those of .=ehool age) in the 
7,761 public schools, with 260 American and 28,209 Filipino teachers. 
The expenditure on public-school education for 1931 was 17,027,373 dollars 
(insular only, excluding provincial and municipal). There are a number of 
special schools, including the Philippine Normal School, and 8 provincial 
normal schools ; the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, and 26 provincial 
trade schools ; the Central Luzon Agricultural School and 29 provincial agri- 
cultural schools, together with some 282 farm settlement schools. For 
higher education there is the State-supported University of the Philippines, 
with 499 professors, 1932, and 7,597 students ; and 35 accredited private 
institutions of higher learning — among them the University of Sto. Tomas, 
fotmded in 1611, the oldest university under the American flag — giving 
collegiate instruction in liberal arts and sciences and in technical courses. 
There are in all 363 separate private schools of all grades of instruction 
accredited by the Government. The total enrolment in these approved 
private schools and colleges in 1931 was over 100,000, and the total number 
of instructors and teachers was about 3,749. 

There are 195 newspapers and periodicals published in English and other 
languages. 

Finance, — The revenues and expenditures of the central government 
for five fiscal years were : — 


— 

i 1927-28 

' 1928-29 

: 1 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32* 

Revenaes 

Expenditure . 

Dollars 
. 42,727,126 

a9, 93d, 275 

Dollars i 

: 44,840,602; 
, 39,535,718 

Dollars , 
42,247,315 
47,914,119 

Dollars 

34,712,795 

38,320,732 

Dollars 

29,919,888 

32,846,225 


The total bonded debt on June 30, 1982, amounted to 81,833,500 dollars, 
including provinces and municipalities. Sinking fund, 26,219,767 dollars. 


Prodnction and Industry. — The areas of uncultivated land are very 
considerable. The Archipelago has a total area of 73,214,700 acres, of 
which 39,657,600 acres or 54 per cent., are suitable for cultivation; only 
9,318,000 acres, or 23 "5 per cent., were cultivated in 1931. The principal 
products are rough rice ( • palsy ’), M anila hemp ( ‘ abaca ’ ), coconut, sugar 
cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. There are 44 sugar centrals ; output in 
1933-34, 1,486,871 short tons ; 1932-33, about 1,050,000 tons. A law 
adopted November, 1933, restricts annual production for 3 years beginning 
1932-33 to 1,400,000 short tons of raw sugar and 80,000 tons of refined 
sugar. In 1932 the United States took all the sugar exported, 1,016,307 
metric tons. Tobacco output is about 50 million kilos annually, of which 
half is exported in manufactured form. The principal fruit is tte banana ; 
there are also mangoes, papaya, anonas, pilinut {Canarhim commune), and 
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mandarin and oranges. Production of cleaned rice in 1931 was 1,427,200 
metric tons. The cultivation of rubber is increasing yearly, especially in 
the southern provinces where the large plantations are located ; output, 
about 300 tons. About 90 per cent, of the total cultivated area is owned 
by Filipinos whose farms average 3 acres. 

In the production of copra and coconut oil the Islands are classed among 
the foremost countries in the world. Daring the year 1932, there were exported 
213,089 metric tons of copra and copra cake, and 114,670 tons of coconut oil. 

The live-stock industry is increasing steadily. On December 31, 1931, 
there were; 2,076,440 carabaos (water buffaloes) ; 1,257,970 cattle ; 344,448 
horses and mules ; 2,971,267 hogs. 

The commercial forests furnish chiefly cabinet and construction timber, 
but also gums and resins, vegetable oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye 
barks and dye woods. About 97 '5 per cent, of this belongs to the Government. 
Exports of logs and sawn timber, 1931, totalled 71,333,760 board feet. 

Gold is the principal mineral produced in commercial quantities, chiefly 
from the Baguio district. Output in 1932, 229,728 ounces valued at 
4,728,900 dollars. Some silver (149,131 ounces in 1932) and a small 
amount of platinum are recovered from the gold mining operations. Chromite 
has been discovered in Zambales and Paugasinam. The small iron pro- 
duction is consumed entirely in the manufacture of native agricultural im- 
plements. Two cement factories have a combined output of 600,000 barrels a 
year. The total value of mineral production in 1932 was 18,500,000 dollars. 

_ ilanufaoturing is largely carried on in homes or in small factories ; the 
principal exceptions are 45 sugar centrals, 2 sugar refineries, 9 chocolate 
and coffee factories, 6 coconut oil mills, 4 dessicated cocoa factories and 17 
large cigar and cigarette factories. 

Total value of production, 1932, is estimated at 1,082,866,080 pesos, 
including manufactured good.s, 393,957,650 pesos ; agriculture, 301,164,930 
pesos; fishing, 200,000,000 pesos; lumber, 150,000,000 pesos; and live- 
stock, 19,293,800 pesos. 

Commerce.— Free trade exists between the United States and the 
Philippines, but the American Congress has placed a tariff of about 20 per 
cent, on foreign imports into the Philippines. The values of imports and 
exports for recent calendar years are stated as follows in U.S. dollars 
(50 cents U.S. currency = 1 peso) : — 


1927 1928 I 1929 1930 1931 j 1933 

Imports . 115,851,472 134,lod,£9h ' 147,180,273 123.092,954 99,178,719 i 79,395.085 
Exports . 155,574,085 155,054,540 | 164,418,843 133,167,128 103 972,074' 05,338,081 


In the fiscal j'ear eriding .Tune 30, 1931, the commerce was distributed princi- 
pally as follows (in Philippine pesos, 1 peso = 50 cents U.S. currency) : — 


Countries 


United States 

Hawaii 

Japan 

Great Britain and 
Ireland . 
China. 

Germany 
Spain . 

Hntch E. Indies . 
British E Indies 


Imports 

Exports 

Countries ; 

Imports 

Exports 

PcjsOs 

Pesos 


Pesos 

Pesos 

111. 1‘2-j 

190,066,593 

France 

2,112,549 : 

3,209,835 

4J5.&72 

091,S7S 

Belgium . 

2,4.55 S9S 

1,274,936 

20,542,7^1 

8,109,002 

Italv . 

3'?7,97S 

2,753,325 



Switzerland . ! 

1,502,094 

17,115 

6,6S4,v75 1 

, 9,234,182 

Netherlands . ' 

1,112,762 

1,394,581 

P,559,5oS ' 

' 3.805,053 

French E. Indies , 

1,131,024 

66,091 

7,387,-303 i 

3.421,716 

Australia . . j 

2,574,623 

247,661 

1,044,203 

9,500.446 

Japanese China. , 

1,707,256 ' 

54,971 

0,263,129 ' 

464'l50 1 

Hong Kong 

220,626 : 

972,444 

4,838,086 

1,103,789 ■ 

Canada . . j 

419,767 ; 

435,744 
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The principal articles of commerce of the Philippines in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, as compared with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
were the following : — 


Imports 



Exp’orts 


Articles 

1930 

1931 

Article.s 

1930 

1931 

Cotton goods 

Pesos 

45,751,781 

Pesos 

27,731,328 

Sugar . 

Pesos 

104.547,652 

Pesos 

103,118,945 

Iron and steel 



Coconut oil 

43,795,226 

38,312,411 

manufactures . 

44,809,137 

27,152,939 

Hemp. 

49.220,072 

24.806,883 

Jleat and Dairy 
products . 

Wheat flour . 

13.496,305 

10,289,489 

9,650,739 

6,607,211 

Copra . 

Tobacco pro- 

ducts 

! 30,094,051 

15,548,397 

23,681,066 

15,764,733 

Automobiles, and 
parts of . 

10,796,612 

6,585,254 

Embroideries 
Desiccated and 

9,966,296 

6,151,960 

Naphthas, and all 
lighter products 
of distillation . 

7,947,055 

7,199,S51 

: shredded coco- 
1 nuts 

Lumber 

! 7,047,571 

7,095,413 

4,394,744 

Paper and its 
mannfactures . 

8,615,190 

5,853,272 

Hats . 

Maguey 

2,459,843 

•2,683,541 

2,069,074 

1,016,527 

Silk goods , 
Illuminating oil . 
Tol>acco, and its 
manufactures . 

10, 020, 8-29 
5,583,543 

6,851,^00 

5,782,884 

4.191,463 

3,5Sa,341 


Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures) for calendar year 
1933, £633,849 ; imports from United Kingdom, £527,113. These totals 
include Guam. 

Shipping' and Communications. — The OTerseas trade of the Philip- 
pine Islands during 1932, was carried mainly by 235 American vessels 
^gK^egiiting 1,286,347 net tons, 383 British with 1,551,974 net tons, 
and 236 Japanese with 870,576 net tons. The coastwise trade of the Islands 
is carried exclusively by domestic vessels. 

On January 1, 1932, there were in operation, 989 post-oifices, 635 money- 
order offices, 8,583 miles of insular telegraph lines, and 642 miles of cable, 
with 511 telegraph offices, including 78 radio stations, with 354 combined 
telephone-telegraph stations. At the same time there were 986 postal 
savings banks in operation, with 333,623 accounts, amounting to 8,529,954 
pesos (Philippine currency). 

When the United States entered the islands in 1898 there was but a 
smgle line of narrow gauge track running between Manila and Dagupan, a 
distance of about 120 miles. At the end of 1931, the Manila EaUroad Co. 
had 705 miles on Luzon, and the Philippine Railroad Co. had 132 miles on 
Panay and Cebu. The Government has taken over the former of these 
companies. Total railway mileage, about 837. Total length of roads, 8,905 
miles of which 4,785 miles are first-class, 2,501 second-class and remainder 
third-class. Besides the foregoing roads there were 2,772 miles of foot and 
horse trails. January 1, 1932, there were 23,373 motorcars and 14,131 trucks 
registered. 

Banking and Coinage , — There are ten hanks doing business in the 
glands. Four are foreign : the National City Bank of New Yoik, the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpoi-ation, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China and the Yokohama Specie Bank. Combined resources 
of all banka on June 30, 1932, was 122,341,000 dollars ; capital and surplus 
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16,676,000 dollars. The Philippine National Bank was inaugurated, under 
a special charter granted by the Philippine Legislature, on May 2, 1916. On 
December 31, 1932, the bank had a capital of 10,000,000 pesos; surplus 
and undivided profits of 6,137,074 pesos ; reserves, 8,519,439 pesos ; deposits, 
56,207,066 pesos, against which reserves were held ot 51,082,580 pesos, or 
90 per cent. The Government has now purchased almost all the privately- 
owned shares of stock of the bank and guarantees the final redemption 
and payment of the circulating notes ol the institution. Since July 1, 
1916, the Bank has been the sole Government depository. This bank 
and the Bank of the Philippine Islands, founded 1852, are the only ones 
that have the privilege of issuing notes. 

The Philippines is on the gold-exchange standard, except as modified by 
the currency legislation adopted by the United States in 1933 and 1934. 

The Philippine peso is equivalent to fifty cents of the United States 
money. The maintenance of the parity of the peso with gold is provided 
for by the Gold Standard Fund Act of June 13, 1922. The peso contains 
twenty grammes of silver, 800 fine. The coins used in the Philippine Islands 
are of the following decimal denominations : Peso, one-half peso, peseta (20 
centavos), media peseta (10 centavos), all in silver ; five centavo, in cupro- 
nickel ; and one centavo, in bronze. Treasury certificates and bank notes are 
issued in one, two, five, ten, twenty, fifty, one-hundred, two-hundred, and 
five-hundred peso denominations. The Philippine coins are now coined at 
the Mint in Manila. Gold coins of the United States are legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, unless otherwise provided in the contract. 


GUAM 

The Island of Guam, situated at the southern extremity of the Mariana 
Archipelago, in latitude 13° 26' N., longitude 144° 43' E., is the largest 
island of that group. It was coded by Spain to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris (December 10, 1898). It is a Naval Station and saluting 
port under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department of the United States. 
A garrison of marines and a shore naval force are maintained here. 

The length of the island is 32 miles, the breadth from 4 to 10 miles, 
and the area 206 square miles. Agana, the .seat of Government, is about 
eight miles from the anchorage in Apra Harbour. The port of entry is Piti. 
The number of inhabitants (including the military establishment and non- 
native residents) on June 30, 1933, was 19,800, of whom 18,477 were classed 
as ‘natives.’ The census of April 1, 1930, showed a population of 18,509. 
Tlie native language is Chamorro, but Spanish and English are also spoken. 
English is the official language. 

The Governor of the island, a naval officer appointed by the President, 
takes precedence over and is entitled to the honours due to an Admiial. The 
Governor is also the Military Commander of the island, Commandant of the 
naval station, and combines the functions of the executive, legislative and 
judicial power of the Government. The judiciary system compulses one 
police court, an Island Court, a Court of Equitj, a Higher Court of Equity, 
and one Court of Appeal. The Spanish Colonial laws, modified when 
necessary by executive general orders of the Governor, are still in force. 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 3,766 piijdls registered. 
English, handicrafts and agriculture are taught. 

There is a Government radio station on the island, which is also in cable 
telegraphic communication with all parts of the world. There is an 
irregular mail service per westbound U.S. anny and navy transports, from 
San Francisco, via Honolulu, and to Manila. 
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A line of commercial steamers, with scheduled sailings from San Francisco 
every 90 days, stops at Guam westbound en route to Manila. The station 
ship makes about four ttips a year to Manila, China, and Japan for freight 
and coal. 

The port is closed to foreign vessels of war and commerce except in 
special cases. Permission to visit the island must be obtained of the Navy 
Department in each case. 

The products of the island are maize, copra, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
alligator pears, and sugar, besides valuable timber. Copra (exports, 1932-33, 
1,500 tonsl and coconut oil are the principal exports. There are 6,209 head 
of cattle, including 300 water buffaloes. The imports into the island in the 
year ending June 30, 1933, amounted to 379,121 dollars, and the exports to 
52,196 dollars. 

The official currency is that of the United States. 

Governor . — George A. Alexander, Captain U.S. Navy (appointed June 
21, 1933). 


SAMOAN ISLANDS. 
(American Samoa. ) 


The history of American Samoa commenced in the year 1872, when 
the harbour of Pagopago, in Tutuila, was ceded to the United States 
for a naval and coaling station. In 1878 rights of freedom of trade and 
extra-territorial jurisdiction in Samoa were granted. On June 14, 1889, 
a treaty between the United States, Germany, and Great Britain proclaimed 
the Samoan Islands neutral territory, with an independent government, the 
natives being allowed to follow their own laws and customs, while for civil 
and criminal causes involving foreigners a Supreme Court of Justice, with 
an American citizen as presiding judge, was established. This arrangement 
continued till 1899, when owing to disturbances, the kingship was abolished, 
and, by the Tripartite Treaty of November 14 of that year. Great Britain 
and Germany renounced in favour of the United States all rights over the 
islands of the Samoan group east of 171 degrees of longitude west of 
Greenwich, the islands to the west of that meiidian being assigned to 
Germany. 


The total area of American Samoa is 76 square miles and according to the 
1930 census, contained 10,055 inhabitants. The Island of Tutuila 70 miles 
from Apia, has an area of about 40 2 square miles, with a population of 
7,809 (including the island of Aunu’u) according to the 1930 census. Ta’u 
has an area of 14 square miles, and the other islets (Ofu and Olosega) of the 
Manu’a group have an area of about 4 square miles with a population of 2,147. 
Swain’s Island, annexed in 1925, is from a mile and a half to two miles in 
diameter. Population (1930) is 99. The harbour at Pagopago, which 
penetrates the south coast like a fiord, is the only good harbour in Samoa. 
It is a United States naval station. 

The Commandant is also the Governor of American Samoa by commission 
from the Pre.sident of the United States. He appoints officers and frames 
laws or ordinances, but native customs (not inconsistent with United States 
laws) are not changed without the consent of the people. 

The islands are organised in three political divisions corresponding to 
^e old Samoan political units. In each District there is a Native 
Governor, County Chiefs and Village Chiefs. All of these officials are 
appointed by governmental authority although the District Governor has 
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indirect control of tlie County Chiefs, and the County Chiefs of the Village 
Chiefs. Judicial power is vested in village courts, in six judicial district 
courts, and in a High Court. There is a native guard (known as the 
Fitafitas) of 7 6. 

There are no public lands in American Samoa. Nearly all the land is 
owned by natives. The soil is fertile ; the fruits comprise orange, lime, 
banana, mangoes and alligator pears. Cop:-. is abundant. 

The Government (1933) maintains 21 ; . ' -■ every child 

over 6 years of age the opportunity of an elementary huoiisii euucation ; 2,229 
pupils are enrolled. All private schools must teach English a percentage 
of the time. There are tour parochial schools under missionary auspices 
having, in all, six white and six Samoan teachers and about 350 children of 
all ages ; instruction is chiefly in Samoan. 

The native taxes, both poll and school, are fixed by the Fono, Ad- 
visory Council to the Governor, in November, payable belore the following 
June 30. The average annual output of copra is between 1,000 and 1,500 
tons. The chief island products, besides copra, are taro, breadfi’uit, yams, 
coconuts, pine-apples, oranges, and bananas. Chief exports are copra, reed 
mats and curios. Imports : 1932, 129,984 dollars. Exports : 1932, 29,058 
dollars. 

About 30 miles of public roads have been constructed. There is a United 
States Naval high-powered radio station (open to commercial traflic) on 
Tutnila, which reaches New Zealand, Australia, Honolulu, the United States, 
and the islands of the Pacific. The fast mail steamers of the Matson 
Navigation Company touch here on their regular trips between the United 
States, Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 

The ancient Empire of Abyssinia, or ‘Ethiopia,’ includes the former 
Kingdoms of Tigre, in the north-east ; Amhara and Gojjam, in the centre, 
and Shoa in the south ; together with the modern acquisitions to the south, 
Harrar, and the Galla, Shankalla and Dankali territories. The following are 
the principal provinces into which the country is divided : Harrar, W olio, 
Gurage, Kaffa, Gore, Sayu, Benishangul, Wogera, Southern Tigre, Adowa 
and Aksun, Sokota, Lasta, Goifa, Nekemti (Lekempti) and the Western 
Galla countries, Sellale, Wollaga, Gimira, Sidamo, Arussi, Borana, Gojjam, 
Gondar, Jimma. The whole area is 350,000 sq. miles. For treaties relating 
to the boundaries of Abyssinia see The Statesman’s Yeak-Book for 1907, 
p. 667, and for 1923, p. 677. 

By the convention of Addis Ababa of October 26, 1896, between Italy and 
King Menelik, the independence cf Abyssinia was recognized. 

Under an Agreement signed December 13, 1906, on behalf of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the three Powers undertake to respect and en- 
deavour to preserve the integrity of Abyssinia ; to act so that industrial 
concessions granted in the interest of one of them may not injure the 
others ; to abstain from intervention in Abyssinian internal affairs ; to 
concert together for the safeguarding of their respective interests in terri- 
tories bordering on Abyssinia ; and they make agreements concerning rail- 
way construction in Abyssinia and equal treatment in trade and transit for 
their nationals. By an exchange of Notes dated December 14-20, 1925, 
Great Britain and Italy more specifically defined their respective spheres of 
interest in Abyssinia, as indicated in the above agreement ; in particular 
Italy recognised the exclusive right of Great Britain to deal v ith the waters 
of Lake Tsana, while Great Britain agreed not to oppose any Italian scheme 
for railway development in the hinterland of Eritrea or Italian Somaliland, 
which may affect Abyssinia. 

pn August 2, 1928, Italy and Abyssinia signed a treaty of friendship and 
arbitration (the first of the kind ever made by Abyssinia), providing for 
arbitration in all disputes for a period of 20 years. A further agreement was 
signed at the same time whereby Abyssinia was granted a free zone at the 
port of Assah in Eritrea ; provision was also made for the construction of a 
motor road from that port to Dessie in Abyssinia. 

Government. 

Asji/jero?-. —Haile Silassie I., bom July 17. 1851 ; crowned King (Negus) 
on October 7, 1928, proclaimed Emperor, after the death of the Empress 
Zauditu, on April 3, 1930, and crowned Emperor, November 2, 1930. 
Married Waizeru Meuen in 1912, and has 3 sons and 3 daughters. On 
January 25, 1931, the eldest son, Asfaou Wosan was proclaimed Crown 
Prince and heir to the throne : he was married on May 9, 1932, to the 
daughter of Eas Sayoum. 

After the overthrow of the Emperor Theodore by the British in 1868, the 
suzerain power passed to Prince Kassai of Tigre, who assumed the old title 
of Negusa Nagast (‘King of Kings’), and was crowned in 1872 as 
John IV., Emperor of Ethiopia. After the death of this potentate in 1889, 
Menelik II., King of Shoa (born 1844), became the supreme ruler of Abysinia. 
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Menelik died in December, 1913, and was succeeded by Lij Yasu, born in 1896, 
son of his second daughter, Waizem Shoaragga and Has Mikael, the chief of 
the Wollo Gallas. 

On September 27, 1916, Lij Yasn was deposed by public proclamation, 
and Zauditu, another daughter of Menelik, was nominated Empress and 
‘ Queen of Kings of Ethiopia, ’ and Kas Taffari, son of Eas Makonnen, 
and great-nephew of Menelik, proclaimed heir to the throne. 

On July 16, 1931, a constitution was proclaimed. This provides for a 
unified state under the government of the Emperor advised by two nominated 
chambers. All are equal before the law and succession to the Throne is 
reserved to the present dynasty. 

Abyssinia was admitted into the League of Nations on September 28, 1923. 


Population. 

No reliable figures of population exist, but recent estimate.s indicate a 
figure of about 5,500,000. The Abyssinians, properly so called, number 
rather less than 3 millions, and inhabit the provinces of Tigre, Amhara, 
Gojjam, and Shoa (in part), covering an area of over one-third of the whole 
country. They are Christians, and are of Hamitic origin, semiticized by 
waves of Semitic invasion from Arabia and adulterated by intermarriage with 
Negro and other conquered races. The Gallas, some of whom are Christian, 
some Moslem, and some Pagan, comprise more than two-thirds of 
the entire population, and are a pastoral and agricultural people of 
Hamitic origin. Ogaden, Issa and other Somalis inhabit Harrar, the 
Somaliland plateau, and the south-east. The Danakil are Mohammedans, 
and are still somewhat turbulent. There are also Negroes (in the South- 
West), and the Falashas (of Jewish religion), in the N.-E. centre with a 
growing number of foreigners (Indians, Arabs, Armenians, Europeans) in 
the towns 

There are few towns in Abyssinia in our sense of the word — Addis 
Ababa, Dire Dawa and Harrar being the most important. Addis Ababa, 
the capital, has 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants with a foreign population of 
several thousands, of whom the majority are British Indian and British 
Arab subjects, Greeks and Armenians. Dire Dawa contains about 30,000 
people, of whom about 300 are Europeans, and the old walled city of 
Harar has a population of about 40,000, with about 100 foreigners, mostly 
Indians and Arabs. Other important towns, politically or commercially, 
are ; Debra Markos, capital of Gojjam, 5,000 ; Gondar, capital of Amhara, 
3,000 ; Adua, capital of Tigre, 5,000; Axum, ancient capital of Ethiopia, 
5,000; Antalo, former capital of Tigre, 1,000; Ankober, former capital of 
Shoa, 2,000 ; Debra-Tabor and Makalle ; Gore, Saiyu Nekemti, Samere, 
3,000-4,000, and Sokoto, 1,500, important trading centres. Gambeila, in 
Western Abyssinia, is a trading station leased to the Sudan Government. 
It is an important outlet for the trade in the West. A service of steamers 
is maintained from June to November with Khartum. 

Domestic slavery is a recognized institution, but slave trading, by an 
ancient law renewed by a decree issued in June, 1923, is punishable by death. 
A comprehensive edict of 45 clauses was issued in March, 1924, providing for the 
gradual emancipation of slaves, beginning with the children bom of slaves. 
In July, 1931, a further edict was published whereby inter aZfa slaves regain 
their freedom immediately on the death of their master. In August, 1932, 
a new Slavery Department, independent of the Ministry of the Interior, was 
constituted by decree. 
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Eeligfion and Education. 

Since the conversion of the Abyssinians to Christianity in the fourth 
century they have retained their connection with the Alexandrian Church 
throagh the Ahuna, or head bishop, who is always a Copt, and who is 
appointed and consecmed by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. Under 
the Abuna is the Itchege, a native ecclesiastical dignitary, who presides 
over the spirituality, numbering about 100,000 ecclesiastics. In addition to 
the Itchege, who was consecrated bishop in January, 1930, there are four 
other Abyssinian bishops, who were consecrated as such by the Coptic Patri- 
arch in 1929. Their consecration was a great innovation, as hitherto no 
Abyssinian priest had been consecrated a bishop. The priestly class is very 
numerous and the Church holds a considerable proportion of the land. 
Both Copts and Abyssinians are monophysite, rejecting the decrees of the 
Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 451). 

Education is mostly in the hands of the priests and monks, but a number 
of secular schools have been founded in recent years. There are 4 at Addis 
Ababa, 2 at Harar, and others at Jijiga, Gore, Sidamo, and Dessie. In 
addition, a few foreign missions, Swedish, American French, Italian and 
German, carry on a limited amount of educational work. The Greeks and 
Armenians have their ow'n schools. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the ])rovincial governors, and shums, or petty 
chiefs, with the right of appeal to the Emperor. The FetTia yagast, or Code 
of Laws, deals with ecclesiastical, civil aud penal law. The legal system is 
said to be baaed on the Justinian Code. The penal code is based on the 
Mosaic law. Foreigners are subject to the jurisdiction of a special ( ‘ mixed ’) 
court or to their own consular Courts according to circumstances. Adminis- 
tration of Justice is very defective, but punishments for crimes are less 
barbarous than formerly. 

Defence. 

The Abyssinian Array in the field consists of two main parts. The 
standing army composes the nucleus, and the remainder of the forces are 
drawn from the chiefs and their retainers summoned in time of war, a sort of 
militia. Besides the above, a varying number of irregulars join the army 
on the outbreak of war, every man, except the priests, being an actual 
or potential soldier. The standing army, instituted by Menelik, fonns in 
effect the paid standing garrison of each province, and amounts altogether 
to something under 100,000 men. Both they and the militia, amounting to 
perhaps 300,000-400,000 men, are very loosely organized, and have nothing 
in the shape of transport, and little modern equipment. A Belgian military 
mission was engaged in 1929 and is now at work training some 2,500 men 
of the Royal Bodyguard. The latter is armed with a certain amount of 
modern armament, including a 5-ton tank given to the king by the Duke of 
Abruzzi during his visit to Abyssinia in May, 1927. A beginning has been 
made with the formation of an Air Force, which has been started under 
French auspices. 

Agfrieulture and Industry. 

The chief industries are pastoral and agricultural. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are numerous. The horses of the coimtry are small but hardy, and make 
excellent polo ponies; mules are bred, being used as pack animals; donkeys are 
also small and serve for baggage animals. Cotton, the sugar-cane, date-palm, 
coffee, and vine thrive well in many districts, but, except coffee, aie nowhere 
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extensively cultivated. The prodnction of Harari coffee (long berry Mocha) 
is on the increase. Besides this, which is cultivated, there grows more 
especially in souihein and western Aby-sinia a wild coffee plant, yielding a 
berry known as Abyssinian coffee, which grows in extensive forests. The 
supply is said to be unlimited. The native produce includes hides and 
skins, wax, barley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as a substi- 
tute for hops), and tobacco ; but, with the exception of hides, skins, wax, 
grain and coffee, not in sufficient quantities for export. Manufacturing 
industries are practically non-existent. The forests abound in valuable trees 
including rubber. Iron is found in some districts and is manufactured into 
spears, knives, hatchets, kc. Placer gold mining and washing are carried 
on in the western districts ; coal, copper and sulphur have been found, also 
platinum. There are said to be valuable depiosits of potash salts in the 
Asal salt plains in the north-eastern part of the country, and their 
exploitation has been carried on with the aid of Italian capital. 

Foreign enterprise has begun to establish itself in the country ; two 
Belgian companies are working coffee plantations, and a Franco-Belgian 
company is experimenting on a large scale with cotton. 

Commerce. 

The total trade of Abyssinia (export and import) in 1931 was valued at 
1,275,293?., of which nearly 80 per cent, passes through French Somaliland. 

The principal artery of trade is the Fianco-Ethiopian railroad, but cara- 
vans also do a large trade in the interior. The chief trade routes besides the 
railway are the following : — (1) Khartum-Gainbeila, Khartum-Gallabat, and 
Sudan; (2) Moinbasa-Nairobi-Moyale (British East Africa); (3) Zeila 
Jijiga, Hargeisa-Ogaden (British Somaliland) ; (4) Massawa-Asmara-Gondar- 
Assab-Dessie (Italian Eritrea) ; (5) Mogadishu-Lugh-Dolo-Arusi (Italian 
Somaliland). 

The exports consist mainly of hides and skins (including leopard and 
monkey), coffee, wax, ivory, civet, and native butter. The imports comprise 
grey sheeting, cotton yarns, artificial silk, corrugated sheets and bars, hard- 
ware, cement, kerosene, petrol, glass and salt. The imports are chiefly 
from England, France, India, Italy, Germany, Japan, and the United States. 
The value of the leading imports into Abyssinia from and via the Sudan in 
1931 were; — cotton and silk goods, £E. 29,625 (£E 29,926 in 1930); salt, 
£E.3,349 (£E.13,329 in 19-30); other goods, £E.1S,556 (£E.27,189 in 
1930). Exports from Abyssinia to and via the Sudan in 1931 were : — coffee, 
£E.97,311 (£E.219,133 in 1930); other goods, £E.15,573 (£E. 11,586 in 
1930). 

The total trade between Abyssinia and Great Britain for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Tiade Kecurns) was as follows : — 
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Commumcations. 

Roads in Abyssinia are mere tracks, and transport is effected by means of 
mules, piack -horses, donkeys, and, in some places, camels. In the capital and 
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its vicinity several miles of metalled road were constructed in 1926. In 1896 
the Franco-Ethiopian Railway Co. was formed for the construction of a line 
from Jibuti in French Somaliland, which reached the capital in 1917. The 
line is of metre gauge, with a total length of 486§ miles. Trains run twice 
weekly in each direction, covering the distance in three days, but running 
by day only. In the dry season a weekly express is also run, which does the 
journey in 36 hoars. The railway is under French management, and 
depends financially on a subvention from the French government. 

Considerable interest is now being taken in road construction. Chief 
among the roads now under consideration are the following : Dessie-Assab, 
Addis Ababa-Jimma, Jijiga-Hargeisa, Gore-Gambeila, Addis Ababa-Lake 
Tsana. The tot.al road mileage ot all kinds is e.stiuiated at about 2,615 miles, 
of which about 1,615 miles are dirt trails, and 1,150 miles earth and gravel. 
There are also about 65 miles of macadam roads. 

There are telegraph lines under Italian control (about 1,259 miles) con- 
necting Addis Ababa with Harrar, with Sidamo, and with Massawa in 
Eritrea. Telephone lines connect Addis Ababa with Harrar, and Jibuti 
in French Somaliland, also with Gore and Gambeila (in the westl, Jimma 
and Sharada (south-west), Dessie (north), and Debra Tabor and Gojjam, and 
with Ankober, and Asmara with Adna and Borromeida, Length of line is 
estimated at 5,113 miles. In 1929, there were 16 post offices. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank of Abyssinia, which held a banking monopoly in the country 
since its institution in 1905, was bought in 1931 and replaced by a State 
Bank named the Bank of Ethiopia, with an initial nominal capital of 15 
million English shillings or their equivalent in a new Ethiopian gold 
currency, in shares of SCO shillings, 50 per cent, paid up. No other bank is 
permitted in the country without special Government sanction. 

The current coin of Abyssinia is the Maria Theresa dollar (nominally 
worth about 2,s. , but greatly depreciated as a result of the fall in the value 
of silver) weighing 2S ’0668 grammes, ’8333 fine, and the Menelik dollar, 
weighing 28 '075 grammes, '835 line. It has nominally the same value as 
the Maria Theresa dollar, but in some places it is not taken at all. Other 
silver coins are the half, quarter, sixteenth (guerches, inakeliks, tamoous, 
or piastres) of a dollar, and there is also a copper coin, the iesa ( = one 
thirty -second of a dollar). The number of piastres or besa obtainable for a 
dollar although fixed by law, is in fact liable to constant fluctuation. Various 
articles, however, are used as medium of exchange ; bars of salt are accepted 
as money in many parts of the country, at a fluctuating rate according to 
supply and cost of transport. Cartridges are also currency, although to a 
diminishing extent ; and in most places barter prevails. 

The Maria Theresa dollar was originally minted in Vienna in the middle 
of the 18th century. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used to a certain extent in 
the capital and district bordering the railway line. Tlie principal native 
weights and measures, which are also used in trade with foreigners, are 
as follows : — 

Weights. 

Ookia = weight of Maria Theresa/Menelik dollar = 28'067 grammes, 

^ approximately 1 oz. avoirdupois, 

NatT=a 30 ooliat, approximately 1 lb. 14 ozs. avoirdupois. 
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Farasula = approximately 37 J lbs. 

Kantar = 100 lbs. 

1 Waggia (for ivory) = 480 dollars’ weight. 

1 „ (for rubber) = 640 dollars’ weight. 

Lineal Meascbes. 

Kund = French Coude'e (length of forearm and hand) = cubit = 50 centi- 
metres = 19| inches. 

Khalad = 130 kinnds =• 65 metres = 213J feet, say 71 yards. 

Land Measdee. 

The measure is a Gasha, which varies according to the quality of the land, 
and ranges between 15 lhalads by 25 khalads, and 7 khaladi by 11 
kl-akids, the latter equalling roughly SO acres. 

Grain 5Ieasure.s. 

10 kounna = 1 ladan, 

2 ladan — 1 dawala = 80 kUos. 

Measure for Honey and Civet. 

10 wancht (horn cups) = 1 goundo = about 3 litres. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Oe Abyssinia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Bajirond Tekla 
Hawariat (appointed 5Iay, 1933). 

First Secretary . — Ato Ephrem Tewolde Medhen. 

2. Of Great Britain in Abyssinia. 

Minister . — Sir Sidnev Barton, K.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.M.G. (appointed 
May 21, 1929). 

First Secretary. — P. S. -Scrirener. 

Consul at Addis Ababa. — W. L. Bond. 

There are Consuls also at Harrar, Gore, Maji, Dangila and Mega. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

AfohanistAn is a country of Asia lying between parallels 29° and 38“ 35' 
of north latitude, and 60° 50' and 74° 50' of east longitude, with a long narrow 
strip extending to 75° east longitude (Wakban). For the boundaries, see 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1925, pp. 654-55 ; for the treaty of 
November, 1921, see The Statesman’s Yeak-Book 1928, p. 642 ; and for 
earlier British relations with Afghanistan, see The Statesman’s Yeae- 
Book for 1916, pp. 662-3, 

Government, — The government of Afghanistan is a constitutional 
monaichy, in which the supreme legislative power is vested in the Parlia- 
ment consisting of the King, a Senate and a National Assembly. The Senate 
consists of a maximum of 40 members, who are nominated for life by the 
King. In 1933 there were 38 ; they sit throughout the year. The National 
Assembly consists of 120 elected members. It is in session between Hay 
and October, and may be summoned at any time. Tbei*e is yet a Grand 
Assembly {Zoe Jirgeh), wh’ch is summoned at irregular intervals of about 
four years to consider major questions of policy referred to it by the King. 
The title of King instead of Amir was adopted in 1926. The country is 
divided into five major provinces of Kabul, Mezar, Kandahar, Herat, and 
Kataghan-Badakhshan ; and four minor provinces : Simat-i-Mashnqi (i.e. 
Eastern Province), Simat-i-Janubi (Southern Province), Farah, and Maimena. 
Each province is under a governor (called in major provinces Naih-ul-Hukumeh 
and in minor provinces Hakim-i-’ Aala). 

There are separate departments of War, Foreign Affairs, Internal Affairs, 
Education, Commerce, Justice, and Revenue, each in charge of a Minister 
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and two departments (1) Health ; (2) Posts and Telegraphs, under director- 
generals. 

Rdgiiiiig King . — Mohammed Zahir Shah, born at Kabul in 1614 ; married 
on Ifovember 7, 1631, to his cousin, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah Khan ; 
succeeded bis father, Mohammed Nadir Shah, who was assassinated on 
November 8, 1933. 

Area and Populatioa- — The extreme breadth of Afghanistan from 
north-east to south-west is about 700 miles ; its length from the Herat 
frontier to the Khaibar Pass, about 600 miles ; the area is about 245,000 or 
270,000 square miles. Population, according to the latest estimate, about 
twelve millions. The Ian tmages spoken are Persian and Pushtoo, and Turk! 
in Turkistan and parts of Badakhshan. The pre-dominant religion is Islam. 

The largest towns are Kabul, the capital (population about 80,000), 
Kandahar (population with suburbs 60,000), Herat (population 30,000), 
and Mazar-i Sharif (20,000). 

Education. — Elementary and secondary schools exist throughout the 
country. Both elementary and secondary education are free. There are at 
present 27 primary schools and one nortnal school for teachers in Kabul. In 
addition there are four secondary schools. Technical, art, commercial and 
medical schools e.vist for higher education. The Kabul University was 
established in 1932. 

Justice. — The law is based on the Shara' or Islamic law. Lower 
Courts (ilahalcima-i-Ibtidaia) are established in each seat of government, 
and Higher Courts (ilahatama-i-Mvrafiauh) may have appeals from the 
former brought before them. A High Court in Kabul is the supreme 
judicial authority. In many instances efforts are made by litigants to com- 
pose their differences by the aid of unofficial juries in each locality'. 

Finance. — The revenue of Afghanistan is subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The Government share of the produce recoverable is said to 
vary from one-lifth to one-tenth, according to the advantages of irrigation. 
The total revenue is estimated at about one hundred and fifty million 
(Afglmni) rujiees, a considerable portion of which is found from Customs. 

Defence. — The peace strength of the army is 70,000, and in time of war 
these would be supported by considerable numbers of tribesmen in the form of 
irregulars. There is also a small air force, officered by Afghans trained 
in Europe. 

Production and Industry. — Altliough the greater part of Afghanistan 
is more or less mountainous, and a good deal of the country is too dry and rocky 
for successful cultivation, yet there are many fertile plains and valleys, which, 
with the assistance of irrigation from small rivers or wells, yield very satis- 
factory crops of fruit, reget.ablcs, and cereals. The castor-oil plant, madder, 
and the asafoetida plant abound. Fruit, the apple, pear, almond, 
peach, quince, apricot, jilum, cherry, pomegranate, grape, fig, mulberry, 
is produced in profuse abundance. They form a staple food of a large class 
of the people throughout the year, both in the fresh and preserved state, and 
in the latter condition are exported in great quantities. The fat-tailed 
sheep is native to Afghanistan. These sheep furnish the principal meat 
diet of the inhabitants, and the grease of the tail is a substitute for butter. 
The wool and skins not only provide material for warm apparel, but also 
furnish the country’s main article of export. 
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Northern Afghanistan is reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, and 
lead and iron are found in many parts. Coal is found in the Ghorband 
Talley and near the Khurd Kabul Pass. Crude petroleum has been discovered 
near Herat. Silver mines exist in Panj^her Valley. Iron is smelted in 
Katghan and Parma'. Other minerals of commercial value are to be found 
widely in the country ; and none have been properly exploited so far. Gold 
in small quantities is also brought from the Laghman Hills and Knnar. 
Badakhshan is said to be the only country in the world to produce first-quality 
lapis lazuli. 

At Kabul there are factories for the manufacture in small quantities 
of matches, buttons, leather and boots. There is also a ‘ Machine-Khana ’ 
where arms and ammunition, boots and clothing, etc., for the army are 
manufactured. It also includes a mint. All these factories are owned and 
supervised by the State. 

Commerce. — Of the exports from India to Afghanistan the chief items 
are cotton goods, indigo and other dyeing materials, sugar, hardware, leather 
and silver treasure. The imports into India include timber, fruits, skins, 
carpets and raw wool. 

Imports from Afghanistan into U. E. in 1933 (Board of Trade figures), 
2,825f. ; exports to Afghanistan, 15,050f. ; re-expojts, 2041. 

Communications- —Afghanistan joined the Postal and Telegraphic 
Unions in 1928. 

The trade routes of Afghanist4.n are as follows : — From Persia by Meshed 
to Herat ; from Bokhara by Merv to Herat ; from Bokhara by Karshi, Balkh, 
and Ehulm to Kabul ; from East Turkistan by Badakhshan and Nuristan 
(formerly Kafiristan) to K-ibul ; from India by the Khaibar road to Kabul ; 
from India by the Gomal Pass to Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai ; from Chaman, 
the terminus of the North-V’estern Railway beyond Quetta, to Kandahdrand 
thence to Kabul or Herat ; from Paraehinar (Kurram) via Peiwar and 
Shutargardan Passes to Lcgar and Kabul. 

There are no railways in the country. The following roads are fit 
for motor traffic, except after snow or heavy rain, but ore mostly 
unraetalled : Khaibar-Kdfaul, Kibul-Kandah.ir, Kdbul-Gardez, Kandahar- 
Farah— Herat (sometimes impassable owing to lack of bridges), Kandabar- 
Chaman, Kabul-Bamian , Kabul-Mazar-i Sharif (opened in 1933), and 
Mazar-i-Sharif-Maimana— Herat. In addition there are some 200 miles 
of minor road.s fit for motor traffic, mostly in the vicinity of Kabul. 
^Merchandise, however, is still transported chiefly on camel or pony back. 
There are practically no navigable rivers in Afghanistan, and timber is the 
only article of commerce conveyed by water, floated down stream in rafts. 
Telephones are installed in a few of the larger towns. There is telegraphic 
communication between Peshawar- Kabul, Kabul-Kandahar, Kandahar- 
Chaman. A wireless installation connects Kabul with Eastern Europe and 
India. 

Money and Currency- — The monetary system is on the silver 
standard. The unit is an AfqliaTit, weighing 10 grammes of .silver ’900 fine, 
which is subdivided into 100 i*;' The currency consists of Copper : 1 
Pul, 2 Pul, 10 Pal, 25 Pul pieces; Bronze: 30 Pulpiece.s: Billon: ^ Afghani 
pieces ; Silver: Afghani ; Gold ; Tilla-i-Nadra (no fixed value). There is no 
paper currency. The unit i.s a Kabuli rupee, equal to 60 Paisah ; 11 Kabuli 
rupees are equal to 10 Afghanis. The old coins frequently met with are : — 
Bronze : Abbasi, or Tanga = J rupee = 30 Puls ; Silver : Abbasi, or Tanga = 
i rupee = 30 Puls ; Qiran = J rupee = 45 Puls ; Kabuli Knpaiyah rupees 
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= 91 Pals ; Nim Sanad, 2J rupees = 2*27 Afghani : Sanad, 5 rupees = 4 '54 
Afghani. The National Bank of Afghanistan, with branches both in Asia 
and Europe, was recently established. 

Weights and Measures- — The metric system has now been adopted. 
The old measures varied from place to place. Those of Kabul are : — Linear : 
16 Girah = Gaz-i-Shah = 42 inches ; Land : Gaz = 29i inches ; 4,000 Gaz = 
Karoh = 1 mile, 6 furlongs, 198 yards ; 9 sq. Gaz= 1 Biswasah ; 20 Biswasah 
= 1 Biswah = about 121 sq. yards : and 3,600 sq. Gaz = 20 Biswah = Jarib = 
2,4l7-j'V sq. yards. 'Weights : — 24 Nakhud = Mithqal = about 92 grains ; 
6 llitligal = 1 Pukhtah bir = 1 oz. ; 4 Pukhtah bar = 1 Khurd = 4 oz. • 
4 Khurd = 1 Pao = 1 lb. ; 4 Pao = 1 Charak = 4 lbs. ; 4 Charak = 1 Ser = 
16 lbs ; 8 Ser = l Man = 1 cwt. 16 lbs.; and 10 Man = 1 Kharwar = 
11 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of ArGH-L'TisT.A.N ix Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Sirdar AliMohamtd Khan. Appointed November, 
1933. 

Secretary. — Mohamed Sarwar Khan. 

There is an Afghan Consul-General at the headquarters of the govern- 
ment in India, Consuls at Bombay and Karachi, and visa ofiScialsat Peshawar 
and Quetta. 

2. Of Great Britain in Afghanistan. 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir Eichard Roy Maconachie, K.B.E., C.I.E. 
I.C.S. (appointed December 27, 1929). 

Counsellor. — Captain G. L. -Mallam. 

Military AttacM. — Major A. E. Farwell. 

Secretary . — Captain E. W. Fletcher. 

Oriental Secretary. — K. S. Sikandar Khan. 

There are Consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahar. 
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ALBANIA. 

(Shqiferia.) 

The territory known as Albania is made np of tlie old Turkish Provinces 
of Scutari and Yanina, and of parts of those of Kosova and Jlonastir. The 
Albanians, from the point of view of their language, are divided into two 
principal groups — the Ghegs, irho live to the north of the river Shkumbi, 
and the Tosks in the south. 

The early history of the Albanians is complicated and local. But after 
the death of George Eastriota — nicknamed and popularly known as Skan- 
derbeg — in 1479, under whom the Albanians h.ii united and heroically 
resisted the Turks for a (quarter of a centmy, Albania passed under Turkish 
suzerainty, and thus remained — nominally or actually according to the 
locality and period — until 1912. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century' Ali Pasha of Tepelen established a virtually independent Albanian 
State with Janina as its capital, and waged war against his Albanian rivals 
the Pashas Bushati (17.^0-1831) of Shkoder (.Scutari), who had temporarily 
thrown off Turkish control in the north. Between 1378 and 1380 
an Albanian League unsuccessfully attempted to establish Albanian 
autonomy. 

The independence of Albania was proclaimed at Yione (Valona) on 
November 28, 1912, and on December 17, 1912, the London Conference ot 
Ambassadois agreed to the princi{'ls of Albaaian autonomy. Subsequently 
that Conference decided upon the froutiens of the new country, and agreed 
that a European Prince be noniimted to rule it. Piince IVilliam oflYied, 
having accepted the crown of ihe I’rineipUity from au Albanian deputation 
at Neuwied, on February 21, 1914, arrived at Durazzo (Durres) on March 7, 
1914. Previously, au International Commission of Control had been 
constituted to control the International loan to Albania. 

Prince lYiJliam’s reign was foredoomed to failure. Intiigue and treachery 
were followed by revolt iu central Albanhi. After the outbreak of the 
European War in 1914, the Prince and nearly all the members of the Inter- 
national Conimi.ssion on September 3 left Albania, which fell into a state of 
anarchy. By the secret Pact of London of April 26, 1915, provision was 
made for the partition of Albania : but this arrangement was repudiated by 
Italy on June 3, 1917, when the Italian Commander-in-Chief in Albania, 
proclaimed at Gjinokaster (Argirocastro) the independence of Albania. 
After the Armistice there was fighting between the Albanians and both 
the Italians and Yugoslavs ; but eventually foreign forces were withdrawn 
beyond the Albanian frontier, and the independence of the country con- 
firmed. On December 17, 1920, Albania became a member of the League 
of Nations. In January, 1925, the country was proclaimed a Republic, 
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which continued until 192S. A Constituent AssemUy for the purpose of 
changing the Albanian Republic into a Monarchy was opened on Aug^t 25, 
1928, and on September 1, the necessary amendments to the Constitution 
were voted and Ahmed Beg 21ogu, President of the Republic since January 
31, 1925, was proclaimed King. The new regime was generally recognised 
by the European Powers. 

According to the constitution of 192S, Albania is a democratic, 
parliamentary, independent monarchy, without any state religion and with 
only one elected Chamber. 

On Koveniber 22. 1927, a defensive alliance for a period of twenty years 
was signed between Albania and Italy. 

'P. fti^ nin y Kin^. — Zog I., born October 8, 1895, a iloslem by religion 
and hereditary ehiettain ot the Mati clan, proclaimed King September 1, 
1928. The King is assisted in the administration by a council of ministers 
appointed by him. 

Area and Population, — The area of the country is 10,629 square 
miles, while the population, according to the Census held on May 25, 1930, 
was 1,003,124. 

The country is divided into 10 prefectures, n.imed after the principal 
towns, which with tl e population in 1930 are as follows : — 


Prefectures 

Population in 19S0 

Prefectures 

Population in 19S0 

Prt-fr>cture 

Town 

Prefecture 

Town 

Berat 

142,616 

10,403 

Korce (Coriza) . 

147,536 

22,rs7 

Diber (Dibia) . 

86.992 



Kosova (Cossovo) 

49,081 

— 

Dnrres (Durazzol 

77.890 

8,739 

Shkoder (Scutari) 

132,334 

29,209 

Elbasau . 

111,480 

13,796 

Vlone (Valona) 

53,461 

9,100 

Gjinokaster (-irgi- 
rocastro) 

143,926 

10.836 

Tirana (Capital) 

57,808 

30,806 


Religion and Education. — There is no State religion. The popu- 
lation is distributed according to the following estimates: — Moslems, 
688.280 ; orthodox Christians (National Albanian Church), 210,313 ; Roman 
Catholic.®, 104,184. The Gheg Christians in the north are for the most p)art 
Roman Catholics under two Archbishops, three Bishop®, one Mitred Abbot 
and an Apostolic Delt gate, and the Tosk Christians in the south are members 
of the Albanian Autocejihalous Church, which is under the rule of the Holy 
Synod (constituted February 18, 1929) and four bi.®hops. 

Primary education is nominally compulsory for children between the ages 
of 5 and 1*2, but owing to the shortage of schools this cannot be enforced. 
There were in 1933, 505 .State primary .schools with S20 teachers (105 
women) and SO, 250 pupils (5,900 girls); 32 .•^tate secondary schools, with 
100 teachers (S women), and 2,001 pupils (250 girls). There are also 14 
Infants Schools, and 3 training colleges for teachers. About 300 Albanians 
are studying abroad. 

Justice is administered by the Pretor, the tribunal of fust instance and 
the collegiate tribural. There is no court of appeal. At Tirana there is a 
court of cassation. On January 1 , 1928, the new Albanian Penal Code, which 
is based on that of Italy, and the new Civil Code (April 1, 1929), based on 
that of Italy, France atd Switzerland, came into force, to take the place of 
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tlie Ottoman laws previously imposed. According to the new Code polygamy 
is abolished, although Islam is the dominant religion in Albania. The new 
Albanian Commercial Code came into force on April 1, 19-32. 

Finance. — nte revenue and expenditure for five years ending March^Sl 
is as follows : — 


- 

3tt29-30 

1930311 ' 

iysi-32 1 

i 1932-33 1 

1933-34 1 

Expenditure . 
Revenue . . 

• gnld francs 
' 33*Ti.d,ooo 
30,300,683 

gold francs 
31,3-5,000 
31,385,000 

j gold francs 

1 29,097,000 

I 31,533,li2 

i gold francs 
■ 2S,5C0.O00 
31,558,395 ' 

gold francs 

27.527.000 

24.527.000 


* Estimates. 


In lilay, 1925, Albania obtained a foreign loan for the nominal amount of 
50,000,000 gold francs in Italian lire, and by the rise in value of the lira 
the Government made a profit of 15,000,000 gold francs. Thus the sum to be 
expended was 65,000,000 gold francs. The loan, administered by the Italian 
Comjiant’ for the Economic Development of Albania (S. V. E. A. ), and guaranteed 
by the yield of the Albanian Customs, and of the Albanian Monopolies 
on salt, matches, cigarette papers and playing cards, is also guaranteed by 
the Italian Treasury, and is being used exclusively^ in carrying out public 
works. This loan proving inadequate, the Italian Government agreed in 
June, 1931, to subsidise the Albanian revenues to a maximum annual 
amount of 10,000,000 gold francs, for a period of ten years. This sum bears 
no interest ; but, on tlie instance of the Albanian Government, repayment 
is to be considered when the Albanian revenues amount to 50,000,000 gold 
francs, provided such repayment does not effect the economic development 
of the country. Expenditure is to be controlled by a commission of two 
Italian and two Albanian members, one of whom is chairman having equal 
vote with the other members ; but decisions are by majority- vote. The 
Commission has the right to scrutinise all accounts and budgetaiy provisions, 
and to make such recommendations for economy as it thinks fit. 

Befence. — ilUitary service is compulsory between the ages of 19 and 50. 
Service with the colours is for 18 months. The strength of the army in 1931 
w-as 771 officers and 12,699 other ranks, organized in 12 infantry battalions, 
22 battalions of artillery, 9 engineer companies, and 1 section of armoured 
cars. The aimy estimates (September, 1933), amounted to 7,000,000 gold 
fiancs. 

The nucleus of a navy- has been formed by the purchase of two patrol 
vessels, and four motor boats for coastguard purposes. 

Production and Indnstry. — The Albanian economic system is very 
primitive ; each family- provides for its own needs. Great tracts of the country 
remain uncultivated, and the areas at present under cultivation (about 926 
square miles) are dealt with in a primitive way. A number of agrarian reforms 
were initiated in 1930, including the formation of an Agricultural Bank. 
The State owns some 125.000 acres of the best laud in the plain between the 
rivers Shkumbi and Vjosa. The country for the greater part is rugged, 
wild, and mountainous, the exceptions being along the Adriatic littoral and 
the Kor^e Ba.sin, which are fertile. Tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
cheese and dairy products, fish, olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen are 
the principal products of the country. Cattle-breeding receives special 
attention. The wool is made up into coarse and heavy native cloth and 
exported. There are vast tracts of forest land composed of oak, walnut 
and chestnut trees, as well as beeches, piines and fiis. The mineral wealth 
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of Albania is considerable bnt undeveloped. The copper mines in the Puka 
district are being exploited. The salt-pits at Vlone (Valona) are said to be 
of commercial importance, and Selenizza Bitumen mines are also worked 
successfully. The principal industries in the country are those connected 
with agricultm'e, such as flour- milling, olive-pressing and cheese-making. 


Commerce- — Imports and exports 
gold francs) : — 

for 5 years 

are shown as 

follows (in 

- 

192S 

1029 

1930 

1 1031 

i 

1032 

Imports 

3*2,311,583 

38.643,900 

33,283,900 

1 20,513,300 

22,814,-500 

Exports 

14,bG4,*203 

14, OS 2, COS 

12,352,003 

7,509,000 

4,-500,360 


The distribution of trade in 1932 was as follows (in gold francs) : — 
Imports from Italy, 8,919,000; United Kingdom, 1,586,000; Czecho- 
slovakia, 1,76",000 ; Yugoslavia, 2,063,000; Greece, 645,000 ; United 
States, 2,216,000. Exports to Italy, 2,822,000 ; to United States, 996,000 ; 
to United Kingdom, 7,000 ; to Greece, 589,000 ; to Yugoslavia, 55,000. 

The principal imports in 1932 were: cotton and cotton textiles, 2,890,000 
gold francs ; cereals, 2,790,000 gold francs; metals, 493,000 gold francs; 
the principal exports: animal foods and fish, 2,295,000 gold francs; hides 
and skins, 380,000 gold francs. 

Total trade between Albania and Great Biitain (according to Board of 
Trade Returns) was as follow.s :— 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Albania 
Exports to Albania . 
Re-exports to Albania 

273 

32,4SC 

1 167 

a 

2,544 

22,531 

150 

£ 

469 

29,775 

298 

£ 

953 

33,685 

SS4 

£ 

87 

44,798 

275 


Conummications — All the principal towns of Albania are connected 
by passable roads which compare very favourably with those in other 
Balkan countries. The mountain districts of the north are still, however, 
mostly inaccessible with wheeled vehicles, and communications are still by 
means of pack ponies or donkeys. The total length of roads suitable for 
motor traffic in the country at the end of 1933 was 1,118 miles. A railway 
to join Durres with Tirana, 22 miles in length, i.s under construction. The 
ports are four in number, viz. Shengiin (San Giovanni di Medua), Durres 
(Durazzo), Ylcne (Yaloua), and Sarande (Sauti Quaranta). Dunes is being 
fully equipped ; but the others remain primitive. Number of post and tele- 
graph offices, 55. The: e are seven regular air routes in service: Tirana-Rome, 
Tirana-Salonica, Tirana-Shkoder, Tiraiia-Korge, Tiiana-Ylone, Tirana- 
Peshkepije and Tirana-Kukes ; and 3 wireless stations. 

Banking; and Currency- — On September 2, 1925, the National Bank 
of Albania was established in Rome, with branches in Tirana, Durres, Korce, 
Vlone, Shkoder, Sarande and Gjinskaster. It has a capital of 12,500,000 
gold francs. Albanian participation was to have amounted to 5,625,000, but 
owing to the failure of Albanians to subscribe, almost the whole of the 
Albanian quota was eventually taken up by Italians. The remainder of 
the capital was subscribed by an international financial group headed by the 
Credito Italiano. The Bank has the exclusive right of issuing paper money 
and metal coinage. A new currency based on notes freely convertible into 
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gold coin, gold exchange, or foreign bank notes convertible into gold has 
been established. The monetary unit chosen is the (Franka ari) gold franc 
(5 Lek) ('3225806 gr. 900 fine), with a paiity of 25'221.5 to the gold £. 

The Bank has issued Bank notes of 100, 20, 5 gold francs and 5 Leh 
(1 gold franc) ; and metallic currency as follows : — gold, 100, 20 and 10 franc 
pieces ; silver, 5, 2 and 1 franc pieces : nickel, 1, J and J Lek ; and bronze, 
O'lO and 0'05 Lek. On August 31, 1933, there were in circulation notes 
amounting to 12,760,000 francs and coin to the value of 2,165,000 francs, 
of which 1,281,000 francs were gold, and 884,000 francs nickel coins. Silver 
and bronze coins, and the 5 Lek (1 gold franc) note, are no longer in circula- 
tion. The cover for the note circulation on that date consisted of 21,152,000 
francs, of which 7,227,000 francs were in gold, 6,453,000 francs in dollars 
and 7,470,000 francs in other currencies. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Alb.vnia is Great Britain. 

Charge (V Affaires. — Dr. Fuad AslanL 

Secretary. — Catin-Pascal Saraei. 

Military Attache. — Colonel Dr. Loth.ir Rendulie. 

Consul-General in London. — Edwin Cripwell. 

2. Of Great Britain in Albani.a. 

Envoy Minister and Consitl-General . — Sir Robert Macleod Hodgson, 
K. B.E., C.II.G. (appointed June 12, 1928). 

Vice-Consul . — AV. C. B. Forester. 

Naval Attache. — CiL-pt. H. Pott, M.V.O., R.ly. (Resident in Athens.) 

Military AttackL—Co\. H. R. G. Stevens. D.S.O. (Resident in Rome.) 

Air Attache — Group Captain T. G. Hetherington, C.B.E. (Resident in 
Rome. ) 
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ARABIA. 

Arabia is essentially a desert country comprising an area of roughly 
1,000,000 square miles and inhabited for the most part by nomadic 
Beduin tribes eking out a precarious pastoral existence by the breeding of 
camels, sheep and goats. Bounded on the north by Iraq and Transjordan 
(Palestine), it is enclosed on the other three sides by the sea — the Red Sea 
on the west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian Gulf on the 
east. The land-surface of the peninsula enclosed within these limits slopes 
down steadily from the elevated mountain barrier, which runs down the 
ivhole length of its western side parallel with the Red Sea, to sea-level on 
the Persian Gulf, and the uniformity of this slope is only interrupted in the 
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extreme south-eastern corner of the peninsula, where the mountains of the 
Oman district rear their crests to an elevation of 10,000 feet above sea-level. 
With the exception of this mountainous district and the similar district of the 
Yemen, Arabia is a barren country consisting of vast tracts of steppe-desert, 
sand-waste and monntainous wilderness. It is a country of insignificant rain- 
fall (the Yemen and Oman excepted) ; here and there, scattered oases, or oasis- 
groups, are formed. The Taif district, for instance, in the Hejaz mountains 
above Mecca, the Qasini and Jebel Shammar provinces in Central Arabia and 
the Hasa province near the Persian Gulf are among the best examples of such 
districts, while Medina, Taima, Riyadh, Jauf and Wadi Dawasir are but a few 
among the many large oases which occur frequently throughout the country. 

The population of Arabia cannot be estimated with any certainty, but 
would seem to be about 10 millions. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are at present found in every degree of transition 
from the purely nomadic life of the Beduin to the simple civic life of towns 
in the interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the more highly developed civiliza- 
tion of Mecca, Medina and Jedda. Political changes have contributed to a 
development whereby the patriarchal; tribal organisation of the Bednin has 
weakened sttadiiv before a natural tendency to communal organisation into 
States and principalities imposed on the people by the development of civic life. 
The intioduction of modern fire-arms and the growth of an Arab nationalist 
spirit (directed against Turkish domination) in the bordeilands of Syria and 
Iraq tended to encourage this process during the first decade of the present 
century, and the rise to power of Abdul Aziz ibn Sa’ud, the present IVahhabi 
King, gave it a fuither impetus. Ibn Sa’ud set to work to organise the 
unsettled Bedouin into civic communities under cover of a great Wahhabi 
revival, and in the spring of 1913 struck the first blow for the Arabs against 
the Turks by capturing the Hasa province from the latter. The Great War 
completed and stereotyped the process of political organisation in Arabia, and 
the ejection of the Turks from the Hejaz, Asir and the Yemen left the Arabs 
to work out their own salvation unchecked by foreign eontiol. Internecine 
warfare not unnaturally followed, and the result of a six years’ struggle was that 
a single power (the Ibn Sa’iid dynasty of Nejd) achieved a paramount position 
throughout the peninsula beyond the southern coastal fringe, where tlie States 
of Yemen and Oman are the most important of those w'hich maintain an 
independent existence together with the lesser jiiincipalities of Kuwait and 
Bahrain, the trucial chiefs of the Oman coast, the Hadramant and the Aden 
hinterland, all of which enjoy in a greater or le.s3 degree the protection of 
Great Britain. The principality of Asir (capital Sabya), reduced in extent 
to a mere strip of the coast, maintained a precaiious iuUependence between 
Ibn Sa'ud and the Imam of Yemen fcapital Sana’) until October, 1926, when 
it accepted the suzerainty of Ibn Sa’nd. In 1930 it was practically annexed 
to the Hejaz and it was formally incorporated completely in Ibu Sa’ud’s 
dominions in 1933 as a result of an abortive lising under its titular ruler, 
the Idrisi, in October, 1932. The northern province of Ao^aba-Maaii was 
annexed by the British Government to the Trans-Jordan mandated area in 
July, 1925. 


THE KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA. 

(M.aitf.iK.Vr ‘All-iBITAT A.3-.S.\.‘rDITA.) 

The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia {MamlahaJt 'Arabojot as-Sa‘udiya) is now 
a single kingdom under the rule of Abdul-Aziz ibn Abdur-Rahman Al-Faisal 
A1 Sa’ud, G.C.I.E., who had been proclaimed King of the Hejaz on JanuaiyS, 
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1926, and had in 1927 changed his title of Sultan of Kejd and its depend- 
encies to that of King, thus heeoming “ King of the Hejaz and of Nejd and 
its Dependencies.” The uiiiheation of his dominions under their joint name 
was etiected by a decree of September 22, 1932. On May 20, 1927, a treaty 
was signed at Jedda between Great Britain and Ibn Sa’ud, by which the 
former recognized the complete independence of the dominions of the latter. 

For a short account of the rise of the 'Wahhabis under Ibn Sa’ud, and of 
the latter’s conquest of Hejaz, see The Statesman’s Yeat.-Book, 1929, 
pp. 615-47. 

Ibn Sa’ud has placed his State in a dominant position among the States 
of Arabia. The dual character of his lealm is maintained provisionally, and 
there are still two capitals at Mecca and Eiyadh. His administration as 
regards the kingdom of Nejd and its dependencies is simple and of a patri- 
archal character, without minhters of State or other imitations of Western 
Europe. The king’s eldest son. the Amir Sa'ud, who was formally declared 
heir appai'ent on June 15, 19.33, normally resides in Kejd and exercises there 
the functions of Viceroy. The administration of the kingdom of the Hejaz, 
however, as set forth in a ‘Constitution'" issued on August 29, 1926, is con- 
trolled by the King acting through a Viceroy resident in Mecca. This was 
modified by an order regulating the function of the Council of the Secretaries 
of State, which consists of four members, a vice-president and a president 
' H.K.H. The A’ioeroy). This order, issued in 1931, was further modified in 
January, 1932. There are four Ministries and three State Departments, two 
of which, namely the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Department of 
Public Education, are responsible in the first place to the Viceroy. The 
Department of Foreign Affairs which is directly responsible to the King, was 
ekvated into a Ministry in December, 1930," under the Amir Faisal, the 
King’s second sou, who is also the Viceroy of Mecca. The religious law 
of Islam is the common law of the land, and is administered by religious 
courts at the head of which is a Chief Judge who is responsible for the 
Department of Sharia (legal) Ati'airs. The Constitution also provides 
for the setting up of certain advisory Councils, comprising a consultative 
Legislative Assembly in Mecca, Municipal Councils in each of the towns of 
Medina and Jedda, and Village and Tribal Councils throughout the provinces. 
The members of these Councils consist of chief officials and of notables 
noniinated or approved of by the King. 

The Government has adhered to the seven International Postal Conven- 
tions, the Public Health Treaty of Rome of 1907, the International Treaty 
of Public Health of 1926, which is not yet ratified and the Treaty of Paris of 
1928 for the Renunciation of War, and is in treaty relations with the British 
Empire, Iraq, Transjordan, Svria, Persia, Germany, Turkey, France, Italy, 
Afghanistan and Yemen, 


The total population of Hejd is estimatedat about 3,000,000. Towns with 
a population exceeding 10,000 inhabitants are: (1) Hul'uf ; (2) Mubarraz ; 
(3) Riyadh; (4) Shaqra; ^5) Anaiza ; (6)Buraida; (7) Hail; (8)Jauf; (91 
Sakaka ; and (10) Hauta. Of these Hufuf and Riyadh ]ia\ e populations of 
about 30,000, but none of the others exceed 20,000. 

The products of Nejd are dates, Wheat, barley, fruit of vaiious kinds, 
hides, wool, clarified butter (saman or glii) and abas (Arab cloaks), besides 
camels, homes, donkeys and sheep. The export trade is still insigni- 
ficant, though capable of considerable development, especially as regards 
dates, hides and clarified butter. The export of Arab horses to Bombay is not 
as active as it was in the past, but the annual export of camels to Syria and 
Egypt is a steady source of income to the Bediiiu. The chief imports of 
Hejd are piece-goods, tea, coffee, sugar and rice. 
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The frontiers of the Hejaz are not sufficiently definite to allow of anything 
like an accurate estimate of its area, which probably does not exceed 
150,000 square miles. The population is probably about 1,500,000, of 
whom Mecca, the capital, accounts for some 130,000, Medina for 15,000 
and Jedda for 30,000, while the great majority of the rest are Beduin. 
The chief port is Jedda, the seaport of Mecca ; Yanbu, next in importance, 
occupies a similar position in relation to Medina ; while ports of less import- 
ance are Aqaba (now annexed to Transjordan), Muwaila, AVajh, Eabigh, Lith 
and Qunfuda. Medina produces excellent dates in abundance ; Taif and other 
oases in the mountains and valleys produce honey and a fair variety of 
fruit ; while Beduin products are hides, wool and clarified butter. But the 
exports of the Hejaz are insignificant, and the country depends for existence 
almost entirely on the annual pilgrimage which brings large numbers of 
pilgrims from abroad each year. 

For defence Ibn Sa’ud depends mainly on tribal levies, but the elements 
of a small regular army, not numbering more than about 1,000 men, have 
recently been brought together in the Hejaz. 

There are no roads, properly so called, in the Hejaz. From Jedda to 
Mecca (45 miles), a Track across the desert is in some parts metalled. There 
is also a track from Mecca eastward through Riyadh to Ukair on the Persian 
Gulf, a distance of 829 miles, which is used for motor transport. A similar 
route connects Jedda with Medina via Rabigh and Yanbo. iMotor cars can 
now travel between Riyadh and Kuwait and between Riyadh and Hail, Jawf 
and the Northern Frontier Towns and also between Jedda and Duba and 
Mowailih and between Jedda and Jizan and Sabya. 

That section of the Hejaz Railway which is in Wahhabi territory is not 
now in working order. Construction of the railway to connect Jedda and 
Mecca is to be begun in April, 1934. At present several lines of motor 
omnibuses ply between Jedda and Mecca. 

The English gold sovereign is the basis of the currency. On January 22, 
1928, a new silver currency, the Rival, weighing 24 ’055 grammes, '830 fine, 
was introduced in place of the Turkish Mejidie currency. Ten Riyals = £1 
(gold) at par, but the Riyal, in December, 1933, was quoted at 23 to the 
£ sterling. The Riyal is subdivided into 11 Qarsh (piastr es) Miri, and each 
Q.M. contains 2 Qarsh Darij. The Q.D., J and j Q.D. are nickel coins. 
A branch of the Netherlands Trading Society of Amsterdam conducts banking 
business in Jedda. 

Seven powers viz. : Great Britain, Soviet Russia, Italy, Iraq, Turkey, 
Persia and Holland maintain legations at Jedda, with Ministers in the first 
three cases and Charges d’Affaires in the other four. Fiance is represented 
by a Charge d’Affaires but has not changed the status of her Consulate. 
Egypt maintains, unofficially, a consular representative. Germany and 
Afghanistan have disi-ontinuons consular representation. The Czecho- 
slovak Consul at Jerusalem is also Consul for Sa’udi Arabia. 

Envoy Exlraorditiary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Andrew Ryan, 
K.B.E., C.M.G. (appointed January 31, 1930.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary [in Lonxlon). — Sheikh 
Hafiz IVahba. (November 10, 1930.) 


Yemen. — ^The Yemen may be divided as follows : Aden ; the Aden Pro- 
tectorate ; and the domains of Imam Yahya b. Muhammad b. Hamid ed Din. 

The Zaidi Imam Yahya, whose capital is Sana (Lat. 15° 20 N., Long. 44° 
12' E.), has a domain of some 75,000 square miles with a population of two to 
three millions. His territories include the area to the north of the Anglo- 
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Turkish boundary drawn in 1902-4. In a northerly direction his influence 
extends to Nejran (Lat. 17° 30' N., Long. 14° 15' E.) of the Yam, whose 
tenets are those of the sect of Ismailiya or Fatimiya, and their chief is the 
Da’i Ali Mohsin A1 Shibami, of the house of the Makarima, whose descent 
is from Ismail b. Jafar Alsadiq, the oflspring of A1 Husein, the second son 
of the fourth Caliph Ali. The same tenets are professed by the inhabitants 
of Harax near Menakha. To the north of San 'a are the Imamic large 
towns of Amran, Tawila, A1 Khamr, A1 Suda, Sada (Lat. 16° 47' N., 
Long. 43° 43' E.), Quflat A1 Udhr, and also the region of A1 Jauf, Upper, 
Middle and Low'er, with their capitals respectively at A1 Matamma, A1 
Hazm, and A1 Ghail, where live the ‘Shawaf,’ clansmen of the influential 
Baku tribe, all of which tracts, watered by the Kiver Kharid, own the 
Imam’s suzerainty. To south of A1 Jauf, and to east by north of Sana' 
at a distance of six days’ journey, lies the district of Marib, or Saba, 
who.se ruler pays homage to Imam Yahya. Other large to%vns in the 
Yemen are Taizz (alt. 4600 ft.), Ibb (6275 ft.), Yerim (8600 ft.), Dhamar 
(7650 ft.). The altitude of Sana’ is 7260 ft. The highest mountain is Nabi 
Shuaib (11,000 ft.). Sumara, Kinan, Takar and many others are all over 
9000 feet altitude. 

The population of Sana’, a walled city with eight gates, is between 20.000 
and 25,000. The old-time granaries of the Upper Yemen still exist, and lie 
chiefly between the towns of Ibb and A1 Jubla, and in the tVadi Sahul below 
Ibb and to its north, though indeed the agricultural products are widely 
distributed throughout the country and comprise barley, wheat, and millet, 
together with colfse — the finest berries coming from Jlenakha. Hides also 
are largely e.xported. 

The Imam has twelve sons, the eldest of whom is the Emir el Hadi 
Mohamed Seif al Islam, who commands m the country to the north of Sana’. 


The Hadramaut is a considerable tract of fertile valleys lying to the East 
of the Aden Protectorate. The greater part of it owes allegiance to the 
Qa’aiti dynasty, whose representative is the piesent Sultan of Makalla. A 
rival dynasty, the Kathiri, rules a number of towns and villages inland. 
The whole area is loosely under British protection and control. 


Oman. — Muscat is the capital of the independent Sultanate of that name 
situated at the easterly corner of Arabia. Its seaboard is nearly 900 miles 
long and extends from Tibbit on the west side of Cape Mussandam round 
Ras Rajir, rather over 200 miles due north of the Island of Socotra, with 
the exception of a small strip of the east coast of the Mussandam peninsula 
from Dibbeh to Khor Kalba, which is in the administration of the minor 
chiefs of Trucial Oman. The Sultanate extends inland to the bord-rs of the 
Great Desert, but of late years the Omanis have become virtually autono- 
mous. The interior is for the most part mountainous, the high country 
extending down to the sea-coast in a series of arid rocky heights, though 
vegetation exists on the higher mountains. North-west of Muscat the sea- 
coast littoral tract is fertile and prosperous, and date groves extend along it 
for over 100 miles. This strip is known as the Batineli Coast. 'The 
remainder of the coast, with one notable exception, is barren and forbidding 
and rarely visited by Europeans. The exception is Dhofar, which is the 
name of a small fertile district, comprising a gi-oup of villages, at the south- 
west corner of the Sultanate. Gwa^ur, a port on the Mekran coast, and a 
small tract of country round it also own allegiance to Muscat. It is the 
last remnant of the Omani possessions on the Persian side of the Gulf. 

The town of Muscat, once so important and prosperous, has been falling 
into decay for years now. Most of the trade goes to the sister port of 
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Matrah, -n-liich. is the starting point of the trade route to the interior, but 
Muscat still remains the capital and scat of government. 

Area, 82,000 srprare miles; population, estimated at 500,000, chiefly 
Arabs, but there is a strong infusion of negro blood, especially along the 
coast. The towns of Muscat and Matrah hardly contain an Arab, being 
inhabited almost entirely by Baluchis and Negroes. The capital, Muscat, 
has a population of 4,300, and the adjacent town of Matrah 8,200. 

The present Sultan is His Highness Saiyid Said bin Taimur (born 
August 13, 1910), who succeeded his father Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Feisal, 
K.C I.E., O.S. I., as the 14 th of his dynasty to be Imam or Sultan of Oman. 

A sister of Saiyid Feisal bin Tnrki was manueii to the father of Saiyid 
Ali II, 9th Sultan of Zanzibar (1902-11), of the other bianch of the dynasty 
which has been reigning there since the separation of the crowns on the 
death of Saiyid Said bin Sultan, Imam of Oman and 1st Sultan of Zanzibar, 
October 19th, 1856. 

The revenue of the Sultan from all sources varies between six and 
seven lakhs of rupees yearly. The population is poor. In the valleys of 
the interior, date cultivation has reached a high level, and there are possi- 
bilities of agricultural development were the water supply more certain. 
Inland camels are bred in large numbers by the tribes. 

Trade is mainly in the hands of British Indians, and imports and exports 
are mainly from and to India. The chief imports in 1932-33 were : rice, 
Es. 11,26,291 ; coffee, Es. 3,72,274 : sugar, Rs. 1,29,320. Dates are the 
principal export, Rs. 8,23,650 in 1932-3-3. (Rs. 1-3-12-0 per £ average 
for 1932-33.) Pomegranates, fresh and dried limes, and dried fish are 
the only other exports of any note. There are no industries of any im- 
portance. Total imports for 1932-33 amounted to Ks. 34,71,618, and 
total export.s to Rs. 20,27,334. Import duty is at present 5 per cent, ad 
valorem. There is no export duty, and imports for re-export by the im- 
porter within six months are not subject to any duty. 

The only port of call for steamers is Muscat where, in 1932-33, 123 
steamships of 451,936 tons and 131 sailing vessels of 17,167 tons entered 
and cleared. It is one of the ports on the subsidiary mail route between 
Bombay and Basra. The mail service is a weekly one in both directions. 
The Indian Government maintains a post office and the Imperial and 
International Communications, Ltd., a telegraph ofiice at Muscat. 

Inland transport is by pack animals. The motor road between Muscat 
and Matrah has been extended for about 30 miles beyond Matrah, thus 
facilitating commniiication by car with the Batinah Coast. There is a 
daily motor bus service between Musc.at and Sibi. 

The common medium of exchange is the Maria Theresa dollar (seep. 651). 
On the coast, but not in the interior, the rupee circulates. There is one 
Omani copper coin, which fluctuates in value. The muhammadi of 20 gaj 
(I dollar =114 muhammadi) is only money of account. The weights in use 
are I Kiyas = the weight of 6 dollars or 5'9375 oz, ; 24 Kijas = l Maskat 
Maund : 10 Maimd3 = l Farasala ; 200 Maund3 = 2 Bahar. Rice is sold 
by the bag ; other cereals by the following measures : — 40 Palis = 1 Farrah ; 
20 Farrahs = l Khandi. 

PolUkal Agent and H.B.il.’s Consul. — Major C. E. U. Bremner, M. C. 

The State of Kuwait is situated on the north-western coast of the Persian 
Gulf. The reigning dynasty was founded by Subah abu Abdullah, who 
ruled from 1756 to 1762. The Sheikh is subsidised by the British Govern- 
ment, which maintains a Political Agent at his Court. The present Sheikh, 
Ahmed ibn Jabir al Subah (b. 1885), succeeded his uncle, the 9th Sheikh 
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Salim ibn Mubarak, on February 23, 1921, Although His Highness has two 
sons by his first marriage — Abdullah (b. 1905) and Mohamed (b. 1909) — and 
one by his present consort, the daughter of the late Sheikh Salim ibn 
Jiubarak Jabir(b. June 29, 192o) — the Heir Presumptive according to the 
Koweiti rule of succession is the Sheikh’s uncle, Hamad ibn Mubarak (b. 
1894), who has a son Mubarak. 

Estimated population, 50,000, to which an indeterminate number of 
Bedouins must be added. 

Indian rupees and annas are legal tender in Kuwait town, and the post 
office, which is administered by the Iraqi postal department, i.ssues Indian 
stamps overprinted ‘Kuwait.’ Maria Theresa dollars are still used in the 
interior. 

Political Agent. — Lieut. -Col. J. C. More, D.S.O. 


The Trncial Sheiks. — From Khor Khalba, on the Gulf of Oman, 90 miles 
south of Ras Mnsandam, for nearly 50 miles to Dibah, the coast of the Gulf 
of Oman is attributed to the Sheikhdom of Shargah, but is to some extent 
under the local control of various petty Sheikhs. The capital of the 
Sheikhdom is on the Persian Gulf side of the Mnsandam peninsula which 
runs up the Strait of Ormuz. The top of the Mnsandam peninsula, from 
Dibah on its east side to near Sha’aiu about 35 miles from Ras Musindam on 
its west side, forms part of the Sultanate of Muscat, and is peopled by the 
Shihuh tribe. From Sha’am for nearly 400 miles to Khor el Odeid at the 
south eastern end of the peninsula of Qatar the coast, formerly known as the 
Pirate Coast, of the Persian Gulf belong.s to the ’frucial Sheikhs who in 
1820, after hostilities with the Honourable East India Company, signed a 
general treaty prescribing peace with the British Governinent, and peipetual 
abstention from plunder and piracy (specifically including the slave trade) by 
land and sea. This treaty was followed by farther agreements providing for 
the suppression of the slave trade and for ihe search and. if necessary, seizure 
by British waiships of any vessels belonging to the Trucial Sheikhdoms 
suspected of engaging in this trade, and by a scries of other engagements of 
which the most important are the Perpetual Peace Treaty of May, 1853, and 
the Exclusive Agreement of March, 1892. Under the latter, the Sheiks, on 
behalf of themselves, their heirs and successors, undertook that they would 
on no account enter into any agreement or correspondence with any power 
other than the British Gov'ernment, receive foreign agents, or cede, sell or 
give for occupation any part of their territory save to the British Govern- 
ment. The area of these Sheikhdoms is not defined, but the total population 
of the six was estimated in 1916 at about 80,000, of whom some 8,000 were 
nomads. Relations with the Trucial Sheikhs are noimally conducted through 
the British Residency Agent on the Trucial Coast, at present Khan Bahadur 
Isa bin Abdul Latif, O.B.E , under the control of the Political Resident in 
the Persian Gulf at Busliire, at present the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel T. C. W. 
Fowle, C. BE. 

The six Trucial Sheikhs are : — 


Shargah 

Ras al Khainiah . 
Unim ul Qawaiu. 
Ajinau 
Debai. 

Abu Dhabi . 


Muliammad Sultan bin Saqar. Succeeded 1924. 


Saltan bin Salim. ,, 1919. 

Alimad bin Rashid. ,, 1929. 

Rashid bin Hninaid, ,, 1928. 

Said bill Maktum. ,, 1912. 

Shakput bin Sultan. ,, 1923. 


Qatar. — This Sheikhdom, whicii includes the whole of the Qatar penin- 
sula, extends along the coast of the Persian Gulf from Khor el Odeid to the 
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boundaries of Hasa. Its settled population was estimated in 1916 at about 
25,000. The relations of the Sheikh of Qatar with the British Government 
are similar to those of the Tiueial Sheikhs, and are regulated by a Treaty of 
November 3, 1916. 

Sheikh of Qatar . — Abdullah ibn Jasim eth Than!, O.I.E. 

The British Protectorate of Aden (see p. 97). 

The Emirate of Bahrein (see p. 98). 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

(Republica Argentina.) 

ConstitTition and Government. 

Argentina was discovered in 1516 by Juan Diaz de Solis. In 1535 Don 
Pedro de Mendoza was sent out by the King of Spain, and in 1536 founded 
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the town of Buenos Aires. On May 25, 1810, the population rose against 
the bpanish rule, and on July 9, 1816, Argentine independence was pro- 
claimed. Between 1816 and 1852 was a period of anarch}*, and in 1853 
stable government was once more established. 

The following is a list of Presidents from 1898 onwards ; — 


Gen. Don Julio Argentino Roca, Oct. 12, 
1S9S— Oct. 12. 1904. 

Dr Don Manuel Quintana, Oct. 12, 1S04— 
Mar. 12, 1906. ‘ 

Don Jose Figueroa Alcorta(Actin 2 \ Mar. 12. 
1906— Oct. 12, 1910. 

Di. Don Roque Saenz Pena, Oct. 12, 1910— 
Aug. 9, 1914.^ 

Di. Don Yictorino de la Plaza (Acting). Aug. 
9, 1914— Oct. 12, 1916. j 


Dr. Don Hippolito Irigoyen, Oct. 12, 1910 — 
Oct. 12, 1922. 

Dr. Don Mareelo Torcuato de Alvear, Oct. 

12. 1922-Oct. 12, 1928. 

Dr. Don Hippolito Irigoven, Oct. 12, 1928 — 
Sep. 6. 1930.* 

Gen. Don Jo&e Felix Uriburu (Provisional), 
Sep. 6, 1930— Feb. 20, 1932. 

Gen. Don Agustin P. Justo, Feb. 20, 1932. 


» Died. 


* Deposed. 


The Constitution of the Argentine Republic bears date May 25, 1853, -with 
modifications in 1860, 1866 and 1898 ; extensive modifications were being 
discussed in 1934. The President is elected for six years by 376 electors 
appointed by the fourteen provinces and the capital, equal to double the 
number of senators and deputies combined. A Vice-President, elected at 
the same time, presides over the Senate, but has otherwise no political 
power. The President is commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and 
appoints to all civil, military, naval, and judicial offices, "in certain cases 
with the approval of the Senate, and has the right of presentation to 
bishoprics ; he is responsible with the Ministry for the acts of the executive ; 
both President and Vice-President must be Roman Catholics, Argentine 
by birth, and cannot be re-elected, unless a period of six years inter- 
venes. The President has a salary of 96,000 paper pesos (£8,800 at 
par), and 28,800 paper pesos for official expenses. The National Congress 
consists of a Senate and a House of Deputies. The Senate numbers 30, 
two from the capital and from each province, elected for nine years (one- 
third retiring every three years) by a special body of electors in the capita], 
and by the legislatures in the provinces. The Chamber of Deputies has 158 
members elected by the people. The deputies are elected for four years, 
one-half retiring every two years. The iwo chambers meet annually from 
May 1 to September 30 ; the lower house receives the budget and initiates 
fiscal legislation. 

President of the Republic. — General Agustin P. Jmto. Elected 
Novembers, 1931. Assumed office, February 20. 1932. 

P^ice- President and President of the Senate — Dr. Juilio A. Roca. 

The Ministry, appointed by and acting under the orders of the President, 
^nsistsofeight Secretaries of State — namely, of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, War, Justice and Public Instruction, Agriculture, Marine, and 
Public Works. 


Local Governmext. 

The Constitution, with certain small exceptions, is identical with that of 
the United States. Such matters as affect the Republic as a whole are under 
u ^ Government. The governors of the varion.s provinces, elected 

by the people of each province for a term varying lietween three and four 
years, are invested with very extensive powers, and are independent of the 
central executive. The provinces elect their own legislatures, and have 
complete control over their own affairs. The territories are under the 
supervision of governors appointed by the President. In Buenos Aires 
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the ‘ Intendente ’ or Slayer is appointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. He is assisted by a deliberative council of 30 elected 
by the male inhabitants over 18 years including foreigners who comply 
with certain conditions. Piegistered voter.«, June 30, 1933, numbered 
2,570,103. Voting is compulsory under penalty of a fine. The deliberative 
council votes on measures relating to city finance, works, and general 
administration, and its decisions are carried out by the Mayor. Other 
municipalities have constitutions of a similar character. 


Area and Population. 

The Argentine Republic consists of fourteen provinces, ten temtories and 
one federal district, containing the land area and population shown below : — 


Federal District, Provinces 
and Temtories i 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

Popnlation : I 
Census 1914 j 

Estimated 

1 opulation 
Jan. 1, 1933 

Pup. per 
sq, mile 
1933 

Federal Fulrzct. 


1 

i 


Buenos Aires (the Federal 


1 

1 


Capital) .... 

71 

1,576,597 

2,214,702 i 

31,193 0 

Provinces. 





Buenos Aires {La Plata) 

! 118,467 

2,066,165 

3,204,192 

27-0 

Santa Fe . . . . 

: 52,056 

899,640 

1,392,467 

26-7 

Cordoba .... 

’ 64,924 

735,472 

1,130,460 

17-4 

Entre Rios (Parana) . 

I 30,243 

425,373 

642,624 

21 ’2 

Corrientes .... 

34,325 

347,055 

456,602 

13-3 

Tucuman .... 

8,817 

332,933 

474,147 

537 

Mendoza .... 

1 57,445 

277,535 

452.629 

7 8 

Santiago del Estero 

1 53,451 

261,678 

409,670 

7 '6 

Salta ..... 

1 48,872 

140,927 

185,690 

3-8 

San Juan .... 

1 34,432 

119,252 

184,291 

5-3 

San Luis .... 

; 29,700 

116,266 

174,868 

5-8 

Catamarca .... 

' 30,178 

100,391 

132,922 

4-4 

La Rioja .... 

' .33,394 

79,754 

101,767 

3-0 

Jujuy 

1 16,705 

76,631 

100,348 

6-0 

Territories. 

i 




La Pampa (Santa Rosa) 

: 55,669 

101,338 

179,570 

3-2 

Misiones (Posadas) 

11,749 

53,563 

87,440 

7 4 

Chaco (Resisteiicia) 

37,930 

46,274 

81,842 

21 

Rio Negro (Viedma) . 

' 77,610 

42,242 

55,570 

0 7 

Chubut (Rawson) 

1 87,152 

23,065 

44,146 

0-5 

Neuquen .... 

37,245 

28,866 

41,105 

1-2 

Formosa .... 

i 29,143 

19,281 

27,210 

0-9 

Santa Cruz (Gallegos) . 

93,952 

9,948 

22,125 

0-2 

Los Andes (.San Antonio de 

; 




Los Cobres) 

1 28.091 

2,487 

3,334 

0-1 

Tierradel Fuego (Ushuaia) 

! 8,344 

2,504 

3,924 

0 5 

Total 

1 1,079.965 

i 7,885,237 

11,846,655 

1 10 9 


1 The Capitals are given in brackets. Where no name appears in brackets, the capital 
bears the same name as the province or territory. 

The population is overwhelmingly European in origin (principally from 
Italy and Spain) with practically no mixture with the aborigines. 
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The Ministry of AVar’s estimate of the population for January 1, 1933, 
was 13,712,742, of whom 2,827,990 were foreigners. 

The dwindling Indian population is estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000. 
The movement of population for five years is given as follows (excluding 
territories) : — 





Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

1 Immigrants^! 

Emigrants “ 

192S . 



76,617 

309,303 

133.929 

1 137,364 

62,125 

1929 . 



79,738 

312,621 

141.657 

' 14S.916 

S2,S05 

1 o?,n 



77,876 

313,S.'>1 

134,012 

123,183 

67,504 

19-^1 . 



77.934 

319.317 

137,171 

• 5e,0'^3 

50,706 

1932“ , 



— 

— 

— 

: 31,267 

57,550 


t Excluding nrst*cla&s pas&enger?. - Provisional, 


Population of the capital, Buenos Aires, on December 31, 1932,^ was 
2,214,702. Others, estimated, in 1931 : Rosaiio (Santa Fe), 485,354; Cordoba, 
253,182; La Plata, 182,401; Avellaneda, 214,512 ; Tucuman (1930), 123,572 ; 
Bahia Blanca, 102,430; SantaFe, 125,295; Mendoza(l930?, 76,780; Quilmes, 
55,309 ; Parana, 66,204 ; Salta (1925), 34,490 ; Lomas de Zamora, 80,300 ; 
Pio Cuarto, 89,600; Corrientes, 53,209; Concordia, 31,011 ; Mar del Plata, 
50,034 ; Santiago del Estero (1924), 29,138; Chivilcoy, 52,487 ; and Candii, 
52,647. 

Eeligion and Education. 

There is no State religion, though the Roman Catholic religion is sup- 
ported by the State ; all other creeds are tolerated and freedom of conscience 
prevails. There are 1 archbishop (Buenos Aires) and 10 sulfragan bishops. 
For the clergy there are 8 seminaries. In 1888 civil marriage was established 
in the Republic. 

Illiteracy among the voters has fallen from 35 per cent, in 1916 to 21*98 
per cent, in 1930 ; in the Federal capital, to 2*6 per cent. Primarj’ education 
is free (subsidised by the General and Provincial Governments), secular 
and compulsory for children from 6 to 14 years of age. In 1931 the^ 
primary schools numbered 11,552 with 54,685 teachers and an enrolment of 
1,441,348 ; there were also 232 secondary, normal and special schools with 
89,595 pupils under the Ministry of Public Instruction, and 241 provincial 
secondary schools with 13,709 pupils. National schools throughout the 
Republic in 1931 numbered 4,786, with 23,330 teachers and 638,306 
students. Private schools numbered 1,360, with 169,598 pupils. There 
are national universities at Cordoba (founded 1613), with 2,J42 students; 
Buenos Aires (1821), with 11.242 students ; La Plata (1897), with 1,880 
students ; Tucumau (1912), with 600 students ; the National University 
of the Litoral, in Santa Fe, with branches in Rosario (1920), and in Corrientes 
(1922), with 3,533 students. In 1931, 20,175,312 paper pesos were spent 
on university education, and a total of 209,906,903 paj er pe^os on all forms 
of educational activity. The National Libiary (1932) held 276,477 volumes 
and 1,495 periodicals. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by Federal and by Provincial Courts.^ The 
former deal only with cases of a national character, or in which difierent 
provinces or inhabitants of different provinces are parties.^ Federal 

Courts are the Supreme Courts, with 5 judges at Buenos Aires ; 5 Appeal 
Comts, one with 5 judges at Buenos Aires, and with 3 each at La Plata, 
Parana, Cordoba, and Rosario (Santa Fe), and courts of first instance in 
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each of the provinces and territories. Each province has its own judicial 
system, with a Supreme Court (generally so designated) and several minor 
courts. Trial by jury is established by the Constitution for criminal 
cases, but never practised, except in the province of Buenos Aires. 

Finance. 

Total ordinary and extraordinary receipts and expenditures for recent 
years have been as follows, in paper pesos (£1 sterling at par = 11 '45 paper 
pesosl. 


Year 

1 Receipts 

Expenditure ' 

Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

1929 

1930 

1931 

j 

1 Paper pesos 

1 791,317, 'iOO 

S 73b, 890,000 
j S22, 359.422 

Papt r pesos 
9UO,6S9,000 
1,094,490,000 
875.381,242 

1932 

1933 1 
19341 

Paper pesos 
1,138 787,876 
852,653,«>00 
746,700,000 

Paper pesos 
1,124,044,446 
852,653,000 
’ 746,700,000 


^ Budget estimates. 

The Niemeyer report of April 3, 1933, gave the debt of the Federal 
Government as follows : — 


In millions of paper pesos 


Year 

Total 

external 

Inc. or 
dec. 

Total ex» 
ternal and 
iuterual 

i 

Iqc. or 
: dec. 

Year 

ToUl 

externa) 

Inc. or 
dec. 

Total ex- . 
ternal and 
internal 

1921 

£71 0 

-25-8 

2.023*0 

+83*2 

1927 

1,103*8 

+215*4 

2,603 9 +248*8 

1922 

535-7 i 

-35-3 

2,187-7 

+ 164*7 

1928 

1,IU*8 

+8-0 

2,914-0 -310*1 

19-23 

539-2 

4-3-5 

2.1<-0-4 

+•2*7 

1929 

1,071 4 

-40 4 

3,122*2 +*20{5*2 

1924 

687*4 

-fl4S-2 : 

2.270-4 

+80*0 

1930 

1,035*0 

-36*4 

3.403-6 +281*4 

1925 

833-2 

+ 145*8 , 

2,22if*2 

-41-2 

1 1931 

994-3 

-40-7 

3,666 0 +262*4 

1926 

888 -4 ; 

+55-2 

2,355*1 

+ 125*9 

1932 

942-8 

-51*5 

3,639*0 -36*1 


Of the 1934 estimated revenue, customs are expected to furnish 
^64,000,000 paper pesos; inland revenue, 119,300,000 pesos; land taxes, 

83.822.000 pesos, income tax, 60,000,000 pesos, and bmd issues, 99,498,929 
pesos : of expenditures, 431,654.000 pesos will be for general administration 
(including 118,453,049 pesos for justice and public instruction), and 

237.472.000 pesos for public debt. 

On June 30, 1933, according to the Corporation of Bondholders, the 
national debt amounted to 3,797,814,000 paper pesos and the debt of the 
Provinces to 1,219,101,725 paper pesos, and the Municipalities to 480,187,776 
paper pesos : grand total, 5,497,103,501 paper pesos. National floating debt 
December 31, 1932, 901,300,000 paper pesos. National Mortgage bonds 
outstanding June 30, 1933. totalled 1,372,199,675 paper pesos oat of a total 
of 2,000,000,000 authorized. 

Defence. 

AF.MT. 

The army of the Argentine Republic Is a National Militia, service in 
which is compulsory for all citizens from their 20th to their 45th year. 
Naturalised citizens are exempt for a period of 10 years. For the first 10 
years the men belong to the ' active ’ army, or first line (Permanent Forces). 
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After completing 10 years in the Crst line, the men pass to the National 
Guard and serve in it for another 10 years, finishing their service with 
0 years in the Territorial Guard ; the latter is only mobilised in case of war. 
The period of continuous service, or training in the ranks with the Permanent 
Forces, is for 1 year. The reservists can be called out for training 
periodically. ^ 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 5 military distiicts for 
administrative purposes. The ttrengih of the army in 19:12 was 2,558 
officers and 34,362 otlier ranks. The army is organised in 5 divisions, 
3 cavalrj’ brigades and 2 mountain defachmeuts. 

There is a trained reserve numbering 300,000 men, of whom 150,000 
men are of the first line, and 150,000 of the special reserve. The territorial 
reserve numbers 100,000 men. 

The weapon of the Argentine infantry is at present the ilauser magazine 
rifle. The cavalry have a carbine of the same pattern. The artillery are 
armed with a Erupp T'5 cm. Q.F. gun. 

The estimated military budget for the year 1932 was 73,160,954 paper 
pesos. 

There is a Military Aviation Training School at El Palomar. In 
1929 the air force was organised in 3 aviation gionps, each compiising 1 
bombingflight and 1 observation flight ; one group has in addition 1 fighting 
flight ; each group has a photographic and a training centre. In 1932 
Argentina had 86 aeroplanes. 

Navt. 


e 



a 

o 

Armour 


J 

1 ^ 

o 

•9 

2 



— <a 

o c 
y © 


a> 

Principal Armament 

S 

TS 

c 




ee 

5 

a 



w 


o 

ac 


Battleships 








knots. 

1910 




in. 

in. 




iRivadavia . . . 

J 

27,940 

10 

12 

12 12-m.,l2 6-in. ,4 3-in. A. A. 


45,000 

23 


Croisebs 









1S27 

(Almirante Brown 
\25 de Mayo . . 

:} 

'^.SOC 

standaid 

1 

2 

6 7*o-in., 12 4-in, . . . 


85,000 


1894 

San Martin . 


6,100 

6 

6 

(2 10-in.. 10 6-in., 6 4 7-m.\ 
\2 6'in., 8 6-in } 

- 

13,000 

20 

1S9C 

^Pneyrredon . . 
IBelj^no . . . 

• \ 
■1 

6,100 

6 


(1 lO-in , 8 6-m } 

12 lO-in., S o-in 1 

- 

13,000 

20 


Coast Defence Vessels 








1889 

Mndependencia . 
\Libertad . , . i 

.1 

2,336 

S 

* 

2 9’4-in., 4 4'7-in. . . . 

- 

3,000 

14 


There are also 5 modern flotilla leaders, 4 destroyers, 3 submarines, and 
some training and miscellaneous craft. 

In 1924-25, the battleships Moreno and liivadavia and 4 destroyers 
were refitted at a cost of 9,500,000 gold pesos, the boilers of ail six vessels 
^oapted to burn oil. The coast defence iroiiclads Independencia 
and LiberUid and 3 cruisers of the San MaTtin type have since been con- 
verted to oil burning and otherwise modernized. A new naval programme, 
0 involve the expenditure of 75,000,000 gold pesos, spread over a period of 
en years, was approved in 1926. It provides for extension of the present 
ockyard accommodation in the River Plate and at Puerto Beigrano, and 

z 
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the construction of a new yard at Mar del Plata. New construction covered 
by this legislation includes the cruisers Ahniiante Brown, and Zo de Mayo, 
and 3 submarines, built in Italy, as well as the 5 flotilla leaders mentioned 
above, throe of which were built in England. Two British-built surveying 
vessels were delivered in 1928. Further orders are to be placed when funds 
become available. 

The active personnel of the navy comprises 337 officers, 130 engineers, 
27 electrical engineers, and about 11,000 men (including about 5,000 
conscripts), who have to serve two years. There is a corps of coast artillery 
of 450 men, a naval school, a school of mechanics, a school for artillery, 
and a school for torpedo practice. The training of officers and men has 
recently been placed on a much higher scientific level. 

Production and Industry. 

Argentina has an ared of about 689,436,900 acres, of which about 
197,688,000 acres may be used for agriculture, 269,349,900 acres for cattle 
raising, 123,555,000 acres are woodland, and the remainder, 98,844,000 
acres, are mountain, lake, river, or arid regions. Of the cultivable portion, 
about 10,000,000 acres require irrigation. In the territories the Federal 
Government has wide tracts of land amounting to 237,768,000 acres suitable 
in general for pastoral colonisation, and these lands are conditionally offered 
free, or for sale or on lease. 

The area and produce of principal crops are shown as follows for recent 
years : — 




Acreage 

1 


Produce 
(Metric Tons) 



1931-32 

1932-33 

i 

1933-24 » 1 

i 

1931-32 

1932-33 

19S3-S4* 

Wheat . 

Oats . . 

Mai^e . 
Linseed 

14,35C,0S0 

2,542,353 

14,052,000 

3,391,720 

1 

19.221.000 i 
3,547,200 ' 

14.533.000 1 
7,188,500 ] 

1 

19,097,520 : 
3,403,920 ; 

0,566,472 

5,979,200 

1,059,314 

7,454,029 

2,262,420 

6,405,993 

1,010,000 

6,700,000 

1,455,103 

6.972.000 
844,000 

1.337.000 


The total grain and 
shown as follows : — 

‘ Preiimirian.-. 

meat exported for three 

years, in 

metric tons, is 

Year 

Wheat 

Maize 1 

Linseed 

Oats 

Meat 

1931 

3,638,682 

9,767,201 

1,880,274 

644,766 

i 628,723 

1932 

3,441,882 

. 7,055,387 

2,027,609 

715,621 

1 574,226 

1933 

3,928,000 

5,016,380 

j 1.390,940 

423,657 

561,019 


Alfalfa, on about 14 million acres, for feeding livestock, is Argentine’s 
most successful crop. Cotton, potatoes, sugar, vine, tobacco, and yerba 
mate (Paraguayan tea) are also cultivated. About 352,342 acres, chiefly in 
Tueuman, Jujuy, and Salta jiroduced in 1933, 312,824 tons of sugar. Potato 
crop for 1932 was 920,150 metric tons, of which 37,925 tons were 
exported. The total vine area is about 323,800 acres, chiefly in Mendoza and 
San Juan; production of wine, in 1932, 55,512,383 gallons; in 1933, 
147,400,000 gallons. The area under tobacco, 1932, 26,664 acres; output, 
13,433,757 kilos; Yerba mate, 92,580 acres, producing 38,506 tons. 
Production of raw cotton from 326,782 acres in 1931-32, 125,000 tons; of 
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ginned cotton, 36,685 tons (equal to 164,152 bales) ; of cotton seed, 84,333 
tons ; exports of cotton, 1932, 28,272 tons. Crushings of vegetable oUs, 
principally from peanuts, totalled 37,056,428 kilos in 1932. About 75,000,000 
dollars (U.S.) has been invested in 23 mills extracting the tannin content of 
quebracho logs. Export of quebracho-extract in 1932 totalled 188,059 tons ; 
export of logs for treatment abroad, 51,329 metric tons. 

In the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, and Entre Rios 463,000 
acres of agricultural lands have been acquired by the Jewish Colonisation 
Association; 158,000 acres are under cultivation. In 1931 there were 156 
rural co-operative societies in Argentina. 

The live-stock census (July 1, 1930) showed cattle, 32,211.855 ; horses, 
9,858,111 ; sheep, 44,413,221 ; goats, 5,647,396; pigs, 3,768,738. The 
Province of Buenos Aires contains one-third of the sheep within the Republic. 
Argentine wool exports in 1933 were 144,000 tons, compared with 131,488 
tons the previous year. Exports of butter, 1933, 13,907 metric tons ; in 
1932, 25,363 tons ; of casein (nearly 75 per cent, of the world’s output), 
17,680 tons (1932) ; cheese, 667 tons (1932). 

The principal industry is meat refrigeration. In 1932, 370.634 metric 
tons of chilled, 36,660 metric tons of frozen beef, 44,175 tons of tinned meat, 
and 70,631 metric tons of mutton were exported. Meat exports, 1932, to 
Great Britain were valued at 78,588,295 gold pesos compaied with 1,917,786 
gold pesos to France, the ue.xt largest consumer. The largest refrigerating 
plant in the world, with a daily capacity of 5,000 c.ittle and 10,000 sheep, 
is at Buenos Aires. Cattle killed in Argentine in 1933, 3,272,179 head; 
sheep, 5,193,640 ; hogs, 1,047,405. Exports in 1932 of hides, 110,755 tons. 
Flour milling ranks second to refrigeration. In 1932 179 mills ground 
1,835,063 tons of wheat, producing 1,294,915 tons of flour and 520,239 tons 
of by-products. Exports of flour, 1932, 57,949 tons. Near Bahia Blanca is 
being eonstrneted the largest grain elevator in the southern hemisphere, with 
capacity of 81,000 tons. In 1933 there were 26 woollen mills; 6 cotton- 
spinning mills ; 20 cotton textile mills with 3,0t0 looms ; 200 hosiery and 
knitted wear makers; and 30 silk manufactories. Mining is of no great 
importance. Gold, silver, and copper are worked in Catamarca, where there 
are also two valuable tiu mines, and gold and copper in San Juan, La Rioja 
and the south-western territories. Coal is found in the Andine Provinces, in 
the Cordillera i-egion of Patagonia and in Northern Patagonia. Tungsten is 
also an important mineral, others being borate, salt, and limestone. During 
1932 the crude-oil production in the State-owned oil-fields in Argentina 
amounted to 5,575,146 barrels; from private oil-fields, 7,428,545 barrels. 
In addition, she imported 1,670,387 barrels of petroleum and 5,195,337 
barrels of fuel oil and other products. 


Commerce. 

Agriculture accounts for from 50 to 65 per cent, of total exports. Real 
values of foreign trade in gold pesos, exclusive of coin and bullion (1 gold 
peso = 4 sliillinff.s at nnr nr Qfi TT 5? ^ • 



- 

' 1929 ! 

1930 j 

1931 

1932 

1933 i 


Imports 

Exports 


Gold Pesos' Gold Peso'- 
lb61,997,356! 739,182,744 
;953,743,9i9; 614,104,1801 


Gold Pesos! Gold Pesos i Gold Pesos 
ol6,484,457t 367,956,396; 394,724,880 
640,556,451' 5C6,624,S00j 492,996,240 


I * btiited m paper pesos as Imports, 971,453,329 paper pesos ; Exports, 
120,446,215 paper pesos. 
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Gold exports in 1933, 10,080,000 gold pesos; in 1932, 4,989,542 gold 
pesos ; gold imports in 1931, 201,600 gold pesos ; in 1932, 98,456 pesos. 

Imports and exports 1933. Imports are stated in their ‘tarifi’ /or 
customs values ; exports in their ‘ real ’ values. 


Imports 

Paper Pesos 

Exports 

Paper Pesos 

Foodstuffs .... 

Tobacco 

Beverages .... 

Textiles 

Fuel oils and lubricants 
Chemicals and colours . 
Timber and wood . 

Paper 

Rubber manufactures 

Iron and steel .... 
Other metals .... 
Glass, stone, and lime . 
Machines and vehicles . 

108,615,-557 

16,932,098 

3,917,150 

275,404.307 

]3S,-209.784 

71.105,414 

36,270,798 

52,854,702 

26.078,729 

89,013,661 

39.929,198 

31,756,343 

36,476,911 

1 Live-stock products : 

1 Meat & living animals 

Wool, skins, hides, etc. . 

1 Dairy products , 

1 Animal byproducts . 

186,329,917 

174,513,702 

20,615,380 

35,491,500 

! Total 

! Agriculture products ; 

1 Grain and linseed 

1 Flour and milled products 
t Oils and other bj products 

416,950,499 

602,478,908 

21,958,912 

22,407,477 

! Total .... 

I Forestal products . 

1 Various products . 

646,845,297 

33,433,402 

23,217,017 

Total, including all other* 

971,453,329 



1 Total . ' . 

1,120,446,215 


The customs receipts were: in 1930, 153,713,179 gold pesos; in 1931, 
135,881,183 gold pesos ; and in 1932, 124,329,799 gold pesos. 

Trade by countries (in market values) : — 



1932 

1933 

Principal Countries 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

United Kingdom 

1000 

Paper Pesos 
177,491 

1000 

Paper Pesos 
484,959 
112,664 

1000 

Paper Pesos 
208,269 

1000 

Paper Pesos 
388,636 

Germany .... 

84,599 

104,436 

81,872 

Belgium .... 

32,724 

141,110 

37,254 

104,113 

Netherlands 

13,914 

161,081 

18,365 

91,817 

France .... 

43,983 

118,671 

49,602 

67,638 

Italy 

79,863 

69,095 

87,820 

43,361 

United States of America . 

118,306 

43,859 

123,260 

85,978 

Brazil 

48,746 

20.780 

53,8b6 

46,886 


The staple Argentine imports into the United Kingdom and the chief 
exports of British produce and manufactures to Argentina (Board of Trade 
returns) in two years were as follows : — 


Imports into C.K. 

1931 

1932 

Exports from U.K. 

1931 

1932 

Wheat 

£ 

5,074,310 

^ 1 
6.146,846 ! 

Cotton piece goods . 

£ 

2,468,495 

£ 

2.602,217 

Maize .... 

8,838,555 

9,S33 035 ; 

Autouob.les 

169.733 

116,929 

Mutton (frozen) 

3,758.619 

2.913,179 ; 

Woollens 

1,273,022 

888,398 

Beef (frozen) . 

1,654,6^0 

1.48S.103 ' 

Iron and Steel . 

1,440,915 

1,194,592 

Beef (chilled) . 

17 384,571 

10,19-^,019 ' 

Machinerv . 

1,239,252 

456,980 

Beef (tinned, etc.) 

2,878,945 

1,740,H39 ' 

Railway carriages 

1,089,816 

40,822 

1,662,784 

Linseed . 

2,871,190 

, 2,879,080'’ 

Coal .... 

1,920,443 

Wool 

2.3-20,7iG 

2,115,824 ‘ 

Electrical goods 

479,812 

168,085 

Butter 

2,047,282 

1,664,763 j 

Locomotives 

503,515 

30,260 
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Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Argentina and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 


- 

19-29 

1930 

1931 

1932 1933 

Imports from Argentina into U.K.. 
Exports to Argentina from. U.K 
Re-exports to Argentina from U,K. 

82, -146, 943 
29,0T4,25f 
603,13*2 

£ 

56,665,765 
•25,234,178 
442, OOf 

£ 

52,714,214 

14.785,467 

270,i'23 

£ £ 
:50.&S5,37S 41 691.133 
: 10,660,386 13,082,602 
202,272 213,563 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The total shipping in the foreign trade entering Argentine ports in the 
twelve months to June SO, 1932, was 12,069,000 tons ; cleared, 17,364,000 
tons. The total gross tonnage of tl-e mercantile marine (June 30, 1933) was 
342,477 (including 243 steamers of 267,908 tons). 

Internal Communications. 

The first railway concession dates Irom 1854. Railways open, December 
31, 1932, 24,858 miles, of which 5,574 miles belong to the State, and 19,284 
miles to private companies. Operating receipts in 1930 of both the State and 
private railways were 242,361,000 gold pesos as against 287,527,550 gold 
pesos in 1929. Passenger traffic in 1930 was 170,073,000 ; freight traffic, 
41,630,000 tons. Length of good motor roads in 1932, 6,733 miles; of 
nnsurfaced roads, 133,861 miles. In January, 1932, there were 257,399 
passenger motor-cars, 3,700 motjr buses and 69,921 commercial vehicles. 

Aviation, under the auspices, chiefly, of foreign companies, has developed 
rapidly in the Republic. Aerial routes for mail and passengers have been 
organised from Buenos Aires to numerous points within the Republic and 
abroad, and from Bahia Blanca to the South coast. 

National post office in 1929, handled, it is estimated. 2,300,000,000 
pieces of mail and 8,279,920 telegrams. National telegraph lines, 75,413 
miles in 1931. Number of telephone exchanges in Argentina in 1931, 537, 
with 250,286 subscribers. Telephone service is operated mainh by the United 
River Plate Telephone Company, and by the Compania Telefonica Argentina 
in Buenos Aires, both connecting with Chile and Uruguay ; they have been 
absorbed by the International Telephone and Telegrajjh Company. There 
are 19 broadcasting stations. Wireless telephony between Buenos Aires, 
Chile, the United Stales and Europe is in general use ; there are 2 wireless 
telegraph companies. 

International cable service to other Latin American countries and the 
United States is provided by All -America Cables. 

Banking and Credit. 

According to the First Banking Census taken by the National Bureau 
of Statistics, on December 31, 1925, there were lf2 banks in Argentina 
with 1,033,946,000 paper pesos of car>ital and reseive.s ; 91 (1 State Bank — 
Banco de la Nacion — 77 other Argentine banks, and 13 foieign banks) were 
ordinary Discount and Deposit Banks with capital and reserves amounting 
to 710,223,000 paper pesos, 15 weie Mortgage Banks with 310,264,000 paper 
pesos of capital and reserves and 6 were Pignorative Banks whose capital 
and reserves amounted to 13,454,000 paper pesos. 

The Banco de la Nacion (founded in 1905) reported September 30, 1933, 
capital of 164,303,096 paper pesos; reserves of 30,538,769 gold pesos (apart 
from the three special Conversion Funds totalling 32,607,918 gold pesos) ; 
cash, 971,907 gold pesos, and 258,732,015 paper pesos ; deposits, 
1,540,572,780 paper pesos, and 88,049 gold pesos. It has 237 branches. 
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Although it is the State Bank, it is not a Central Bank in the ordinary 
sense ; its volume of commercial banking is nearly as great as that of all 
the other banks combined. 

On April 5, 1915, a national postal savings bank (Caja Nacional de Aborro 
Postal) was incorporated. On December 31, 1931, 5,055 branches had 
1,487,869 depositors with total deposits amounting to 96,793,297 paper 
pesos; 3,566 of the branches were in schools. The bank is also patronized 
largely by married women, who are given, by the law, exclusive control of 
their accounts. 

On December 31, 1933, total stock of gold was 246, 842, 067 gold pesos ; total 
circulation, 1,213,920,220 paper pesos. In October, 1931. control of 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange w as placed in hands of the Exchange 
Control Committee. By rigid control of the country's purchases of 
foreign exchange, the blew York value was pegged in 1932 at 25 '81 cents ; 
in 1933 it ranged between 25'75 cents and 43 cents. London value, 1932, 
was between and 34}d. ; in 1933, between 45Jd. and 35 Jd. On 

January 19, 1934, the paper peso was ‘pegged’ to sterling at 15 paper pesos 
per £. The Conversion Office is permitted to issue notes to the Banco de la 
Kacion, re-discounting prime commercial bills, providing that such notes 
do not reduce the gold cover below 40 per cent. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary system of the Republic is nominally on a gold exchange 
standard, the unit for foreign transactions being the peso oro (gold peso) 
and for domestic transactions, the peso moneda national (paper peso). But 
the Niemeyer report of April 3, 1933, urged the abandonment of this dual 
system and during the year the Government discontinued the use of the gold 
peso in foreign exchange and customs. 

The gold peso weighs 1 "6129 grammes of gold fine ; it is divided 
into 100 centavos. The par value 47'62c(; one pound sterling (at par) = 
5 '04 gold pesos. Figures in gold pesos are followed by the abbreviation o/s 
(oro sellado, minted gold). The monetary law ol Kovember 5, 1881, 
authorizes the coinage of five and two-and-a-half gold peso pieces. The 
5-p630 gold piece (the Argentine) weighs 8 0645 grammes, ’900 fine, and 
therefore contains 7 '25805 grammes of fine gold. But gold is not widely in 
circulation. 

The paper peso is equal to '44 gold peso, which makes it worth Is. 8ijd. 
(11 ’45 to the £). To convert paper pesos into gold pesos, multiply by '44. 
To convert gold pesos into paper i>csos, multiply by 2 '2727. Figures in 
paper pesos are usually followed by the abbreviation m/n {moneda nacional, 
national money). The bulk of the currency in circulation consists of paper 
notes ranging from l,0CO pesos down to 50 centavos. Five, ten and 
twenty-centavo pieces of nickel are coined to meet the demand for small 
currency. 

Since January 1, 1887, the use of the metric system is compulsory. 


Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of the Argentine Republic in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Manuel Malbran, 
G.B. E. (Appointed Jane 5, 1931.) 

Counsellor . — Carlos Miguens, C.B.E. 

Secretaries. — Dr. Pablo Santos Munoz ; and Dr. Mariano A. Barrenechea. 
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Agricultural Counsellor. — Anibal Fernandez Beyro. 

Consul-General in London. — Mario Molina Salas. 

There are Consular representatives at Aberdeen, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Dundee, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle, Newport, Plymouth, Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Geeat Beitaijt in the Aegentine Refttblic. 

Amhassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, — Sir Henry Getty 
Chilton, G.C.M.G. (Appointed August 31, 1933.) 

Counsellor {acting). — J. H. Leche, O.B. E. 

Second Secretary. — D. F. Howard, M.C. 

Naval Attache. — Captain E. H. Hallifax, R.N. 

Air Attaxh^.— Group Captain R. B. jlaycock, O.B.E. 

Commercial Counsellor. — S. G. Irving, C.M.G. 

Consul-General (at Buer.os Aires). — Victor H. St. John Huckin. 

There are Consuls at Rosario and Port Madryn, and Vice-Consuls at 
Bahia Blanca, La Plata, Mendoza, Eio Gallegos, San Julian, Santa Cruz, 
Santa Fe, Rio Grande (Tierra del Fuego), Villa Constitucion and Tucuman. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning the 
Argentine Eepnblic. 

1. Official Publications. 

CoBstitntion of the Argentine Republic. Trans, by Dr. M, A. Carranza (Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs). Buenos Aires, 1926. 

Boletln del comercio exterior Argentine v estadlstica.s econbmicas retrospectivas. 
Annual. 

Anuario del comercio exterior de la Repdblica Argentina. Annual, 

Economic Review, Banco de la Nacion. Buenos Aires. 

Dejiartinent of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Xorthem Patagonia: Character and Resoorce.**. Vol. I. Text and Maps by the Coml- 
sion de Estudios Hidrologicos, Bailey Willis, Director. (Ministry of Public Works, 
Argentine Republic.) New York, 1914. 

Argentina : Edieion provisional de tratados. Buenos Aires, 1922. 

Boletin Internacjocalde BibliografJa Argentina. A monthly bibliography of Argentine 
authors. Published by Ministry of Foreign Relations. Buenos Aires. 

2. Noy-OFFici.4.L Publications. 

The English Directory and Arg3ntino Annual. Buenos Aires. 1922. 

Revista de Economia Argentina, A. E. Bunge, ed. (in Spanish and English). Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Buenos Aires. 

Anuano Kraft Gran Guia General del Coraercio y de la ludustna, Proftsionales y 
Eleni<*nto Ofleial de la Repubhea .Argentina. 2 vols, annually. Buenos Aires, ISSd. 

Surveys : Anniuario I, G. Miiitar. 0 vols. Maps and Illustrations. Buenos Aires, 
1928. 

Annual Reports of Corporation of Boiid-and-Stockholder'> of Buenos Aires. (In 
Spanish.) Buenos Aires. 

A^ar\cio{X. Garcia), Geografia fisica v ecouomica de la republica Argentina. Nueva 
edicion. Buenos Aires. 1918. 

Argentine Year Book. Buenos Aires and London. 

^^^ 9 ^ {X. E.), Riqueza y renta de la Argentina. Su distribucion y su capacidad con- 
tributiva. Buenos Aires, 1917. — Lo>j> probleinas econoinicos del presente. Vol. I. Buenos 
Aires, 1929. ‘ 

Dent* (P.), La Repnblique Argentine. Paris, 1920. English Translation. London, 1922. 

■Domtnouca (L. L.), Historia Arsentina. 4th edit. Buenos Aires, ISTO. 

-lot (L. E.). The Argentina of To-day. London, 1926. 

Goraon (H. J.), Argentina and Umguay. London, 1917. 

Haas (A.), Argentinien. Gotha, 192:L 

Argentinier. Berlin, 1921. 

-atZui (3. H. M.), Manual of Argentine Railways. London. Annual. 

(P. A.), A History of the Argentine Republic. London, 1930. 

XL^ite (F^z), Argentinien— Chile von Heute. LUbeck, 1925. 

a.oebel (W. H.), Modern Argentina. London, 1907. — Argentina: Past and Present. 
London, 1910. -The New Argentina. London, 1923. 
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Lnfond{ii '■ I I.' : : •* \ *. » !\ 1927.— L’ Argentine au travail. Paris, 1929. 

Martinei «' ’i l> » i . • ■ v* . 1 ■ ■ .. Republic. New York and London, 1916. 

Matiemo (Lr. J. Jm Goinerno represeritativo federal en la Repiiblica Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1910. French edition, Paris, 1912. 

Miduel (V. G, de), La Revolucio-i Argentina: the narrative of an eye-witness. 
Madrid, 1931. 

MilU (G. J ), Argentina. London, 1915. 

Parker (W. B.), Argentines of To-day. 2 vols. New York, 1920. 
iioM (Gordon), Argentina and Urnguav. New York, 1916, 

Schmidt (W.) nnd Grotewold (C.), Argentinien in geographischer, geschichtlicher und 
wirtschaftlicher Beziehnng. Hannover, 1919. 

Schuster (A. N.), Argentinien : Land, Volk, Wirtsehaftsleben. 2 vols. Munich, 1913. 
-St<»pften«(Henry), Illustrated Descriptive Argentina. New York, 1917. 

Tomquist (E.), The Economic Development of the Argentine Republic in the last Fifty 
Years. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Urien (C. M.), and Colombo fE.), Geografia Argentina: Estudio historico, fisico, politico 
social, y economico. Buenos Aires, 1910. 

3. Publications on Latin America. 

Note. — B y co-operative action of the Latin- American Govemmeiits, the Columbus Memorial 
Lihraiy of the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., was established, 1890, to 
contain eventually a complete collection of works relating to the history, geography, 
etc., of the Latin-Anierican States ; library contained (1933) 80,301 books, 1,989 maps, 
150 atlases, and 1,188 periodicals regularly received. 

Revenues, Expenditures and PubHc Debts of the Latin American Republics. Division 
of Finaoc al Information, U.S. Department of Commerce. Annual. 

Inter- American Conferences, 1826-1933. Prepared by Warren Kelchner, U.S. Wsshint^- 
ton, 1934, ' 

Anuario de la America Latina (Bailly-Bailliere-Riera). Informaciun general (sefias) 
del comercio de importacion y exporracidn— industria, agricultura, ganaderia, mineria y 
elemento oflcial de las Americas . . . Tomos 1-2. 1920-21. Barcelona, 1921. 

Manr".’ -t;"-- ■ , > bibliofilo Hispano — Americano. By Francisco Vindel. 

Lists 3, i " . ■ • . . . Spanish-America 11 voi.^. Madrid, 1930-31. 

The .’ > • •;.i • •» , * 1 . • \* lenca. Edit-ed by Marnon Wilcox. New York, 1917. 

The South American Handbook. Edited by H. Davies. London. Annual. (First 
issue, 1924.) 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union. Wa.shington. Monthly. 

Akers (C. E, 1, A History of South America. With additional chapters by Elliott (L. E.) 
bringing the work up to 1930. London, 1930. 

Broxcnmg (W. E.). The River Plate Republics : A survey of economic and social 
conditions m Argentine. Para.zuay, and Unieuny. New York, 1928, 

Browning (W. E.), Ritchie (J.), and G/mbO (K. G.), The West Coast Republics of South 
America. London, 1930. 

Cottier (A), The Literary History of Spanish America. New York, 1916. 

Cooper (C. S.), Latin Ameri«’a : Men and Markets, New York and London, 1927. 

Denis (P.), Amerique du Sad ; Vtd. XV, Geographic Univcrselle. Par:s. 1927. 
Domevillc-Fife (C. W.), The States of South America. London, 1920.— Tlie Real South 
Amerca. London, 1922. — Modern South America. London, 1932. 

Edschmid ( K ), South America ; A Continent of Contrasts. London, 1932, 

EUiott (L. E.), Central America : New Paths in Ancient Lauds. London, 1924. 

Enoch (C. R.), The Republics of Central and oouth America. London, 1922. — Spanish 
America. 2 vols. London, 1920. 

F’or6« (Rosita). Ei^ht Republics in Search of a Future : Evolution and Revolution in 
South Amexica. London, 1933. 

Qann (T.), Discoveries and Adventures in Central America. London, 1928. 

Gibbons (H. A.), The New 3Iap of South America. New York and London, 192S. 
Godman(F. du C.), Bioingia Centrali-Aniericana. 63 vols. London, 1879-1915. 
Goldberg (L), Studies in Spanish-American Literature. New York, 1920. 

Goldsmith (Peter H.), A Brief Bibliography of Books in English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
relating to the Latin-American Republics. 'Revised edition. New’York, 1931. 

Grubb (K. G.), Amazon and Andes. London, 1931 

Guttteau (W.B.), and ITtHfer (N. O ), Seeing South America, Cbioigo, 1929. 
Hesse-Wartegg (E.), Zwischen Anden uud Amasonas. Stuttgart, 1915. 

Hughes (Charles Evans), Relation.s of the United States with the Other Nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Princeton, 1929. 

James (H. 6.), and Martin (P. A.), The Republics of Latin America* New York, 1923. 
Jones (C. F.), South America. London, 1931. 

Joyce (T. A.), Central American and West Indian Archeology. London, 1916- 
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Koehel(^, H.), South America. London, 1913. — Enciclopedia de la America del Sur. 
London and Buenos Aires, 1914. — The South Americans. London, 1915.— Central America. 
London, 1917. 

Lockley (J. B.), Pan-Americanism : Its Beginnings. London and New York, 1920. 

Miller (B. L.), The Mineral Deposits of South America. New York, 1919. 

Miller G.), The Isthmian Highway: A Review of the Problems of the Caribbean. 
New York, 1929. 

Mxrknie-GntUec-.tcK (B ), Les Cou'titutions des Nations Aniencaines. Paris, 1932. 

MofeiU} (L.), Histona de las Relationes luterstatuaies de Centio-Amenca. Madrid, 
1928. 

Afunro, (Dana G.), Five Republics of Central America: their political and economic 
development and their relations with the United States. New York, 1918. 

yon, land (J. F ). The Struggle for South America. Boston, 1931. 

O’Halloran (T. P.), Bibliography of South America. London and Buenos Aires, 1913 

Peek (Annie S.), The South American Tour. London, 1914. — Industrial and Commercial 
South America. Revised edition. New York. 1929 

Pe,\iha (C.), Histoiia de America Espanola. 6 vols. Madrid, 1925. 

(J F.), Latin .America in Wnnd Politics. New York, 192S. — Historical Evolution 
of Hispanic A nieri-^a. New York, 1932. 

RoherUoii (W, S.), History of the Latin-American Nations. Revised Edition. New 
ATork, 1932. 

Ross (0.), Sudauierika, die aufsteigende Welt. Leipzig, 1922. 

RvM (A.), The C<sntral Ameri'’ans. New York, 1928. 

Schinuder (Oscar), Landerknnde SUdamerikas. (Enzyklop&dje der Erdkunde. Edited 
by Oskar Kende.) Leipzig, 1932. 

Shanahan (E. W.), South America : an Economic and Regional Geography, with an 
historical chapter. London 1927. 

Shencood (K A.), Glimpses of South America. London, 1922. 

Sweet (W. W.), History of Latin America. Revised edition. New York, 1929. 

Thompson (W.), Greater Ainerioa : an Interpretation of Latin-Ameiica in Relation to 
Anglo-Saxon America. New York. 1932. 

WarshaiB (J.), The New Latin America. New York, 1922. 

Williams (Mary W.), The People and Politics of Latin-America. New York aod 
London, 1931. 

Young (P. J.).— Central American Currency and Finance. Princeton, 1925. 


AUSTRIA. 

(Die Kepublik Osterreich.) 

Coastitution and Oovernment. 

The Republic of Austria was proclaimed on November 12, 1918. The 
Government was taken in hand by a National Assembly which ap- 
pointed a temporary cabinet and proceeded to pass laws On February 16, 
1919, the National Constitutional Assembly, consisting of only one Chamber, 
was duly elected on the ba.sis of universal and proportional suffrage ; 
every Austrian subject, male and female, has a vote if 21 years of age, 
and is eligible for election if 29 years of age. At the elections held on 
November 9, 1930, the following parties were returned : — Christian Social, 
66 ; Social Democrats, 72 : Economic Bloc. 19 ; Home Bloc, S ; total, 165. 

The Constitution, which was adopted December 7, 1929, provides for a 
President, elected by all citizens of 21 years of age (who may also depose 
him) ; his term is for 4 years, and he appoints the ministry and has power to 
dissolve Parliament ; for an Assembly (AlatimtaZrat), elected by popular vote 
tor 4 years ; and for a First Chamber (Bundesrat), chosen by the Provincial 
Diets in proportion to their population (at present the membera number 46). 
The powers of the Bundesrat are advisory. Austria is declared to be a 
Federal Republic composed of eight provinces and the city of Vienna. 
All special privileges are abolished, and equal rights granted to ail citizens. 

Praident of the Bepublic, — Dr. TVilhelm Miklas. Born October 15, 1872. 
Elected December 5, 1928. Re-elected October 9. 1931. 

z 2 
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The Ministry, constituted on September 21, 1933, is as follows : — 

Federal Chavj;ellor, Jlinister of Foreign Affairs and Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry. — Dr. Engelbert Dollfass (Christian Social). 
Viee-Chancello-r. — Emil Fey (Home Bloc). 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Karl Buresch (Christian Social). 

Minister of Commerce and Communications. — Fritz Stockinger. 

Minister of Education and Minister of Justice. — Dr. Kurt Sdiuschnigg. 
Minister of Social Administration . — £. Neustadter-Sturmer. 

Minister of Defence. — Lieut. -General Count Schonhurg (March 12, 1934). 
Ministers without Portfolio. — Dr. Otto Ender (Christian Social), Richard 
Schmitz (Christian Social), and Dr. Robert Kerrber. 


The national flag consists of three horizontal stripes, the top and bottom 
being red and the centre white. 

Local Goverxmext. 

The Republic of Austria comprises 9 provinces, viz., the City of Vienna, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
and Burgenland. There was in every province a Provincial Assembly 
{Landtag), consisting likewise of one chamber which used to be elected on 
the basis of the same suffrage as the National Assembly. But iu March 
1934 these Assemblies were dissolved in preparation for the establishment of 
tb« authoritarian state. At the head of the Provincial Assembly was the 
Provincial Comniittte (Landesausschuss) elected by the Provincial 
Assembly. 

Every commune has a council to deliberate and decide its affaii’s. The 
members are mostly elected for 5 years. The council elects from its midst 
the head of the commune (burgomaster) and a committee for the 
administration of the affairs and execution of its resolutions. All who are 
21 years of age have a vote, while for the passive suffrage the attained age 
of 24-30 years is required. 

Area and Population. 

For the houndarie.s of Austria according to the Treaty of St. Germain, 
signed on September 10, 1919, see Tus Statesman’s Yeab-Book for 1920, 
pp. 674-5. 

The area and population of Austria (census taken on March 7, 1923) 
are shown as follows : — 


Provinces 

Area, 

English 

square 

miles 

Population (Census 1923) ' 

Percentage 

of 

Population 

1923 

Population 
per square 
mile 1923 

Males 1 

1 

Females 

Total 

Vienna . 

107 

560,119 i 

1 005,661 

1,866, 7S0 

28*55 

17,437 

Borgenlaiid . 

1,532 

141,144 1 

544,465 

285,609 

4-37 

1S6 

Lower Austria 

7,452 

725,884 . 

754,565 

1,480,449 

22*65 

199 

Upper Austria 

4,626 

425,917 

450,157 

87ti,074 

13*41 

ISO 

SaLburg 

2,762 

108, »47 

114,176 

223,023 

3*41 

Si 

Styna 

6,323 

483,291 I 

495,554 

978,845 

14*93 

155 

Carinthia 

3,080 

179,911 f 

190,900 

370,817 

5*67 

101 

Tyrol 

4,582 

154,028 1 

159,857 

313,885 

4-S2 

64 

Vorarlberg 

1,005 

68,263 1 

71,736 

139,999 

2-14 

139 

Total . 

32,369 

3,147,404 i 

3,387,077 

6,534,481 

100*00 

202 
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Compared with the total population iu 1920, the total for 1923 shows 
an increase of 108,187, or 1-68 per cent., excluding Burgenland of 117,427, 
or 1-92 per cent. The male population (excluding Burgenland) has 
increased by 70,530 or 2 AO per cent, as compared with 1920. Estimated 
population December 31, 1932, 6,739,524. 

Movement of population (including Burgenland) in 1932 : — Marriages, 
45,356 (6-7 per mEle) ; living births, 102,178 (15-2 per mille) ; deaths, 
93,599 (13-9 per mille) ; divorces, 6,318 (0-94 per mille). Emigrants, 1932, 
2,129 ; 1931, 2,585. Of the emigrants in 1932, 185 went to United States, 
28 to Canada, 98 to Brazil, 174 to Argentina, 219 to other American 
countries, and 3 to Australia. 

Peincipal Towns. 

The estimated population of Vienna on December 31, 1930, was 1,865,780. 
The population of the other principal towns on March 7, 1923, was as 
follows; — Graz, 152,706; Linz, 102,081; Innsbruck, 56,401 ; Salzburg, 
37,856 ; Wiener Neustadt, 36,956 ; St. Pblten, 31,576 ; Klagenfurt, 27,423 ; 
Baden, 22,217; Steyr, 22,111; Villach, 22,099; Modlicg, 18,677 ; Weis, 
16,412. 

Religion. 

Religious liberty is one of the fundamental laws of the Republic, and the 
principle is embodied in the Treaty of St. Germain (article 63). In 1910 
there were (including Burgenland), 6,225,843 Catholics (93 68 per cent.), 
206,505 Protestants (3T1 per cent.), 194,684 .Tews (2'93 per cent.), and 
19,052 ‘ others ’ (0'28 per cent.). The Catholic Church has 2 archbishoprics 
and 4 bishoprics. 

Education. 

The educational organisation of Austria comprises : (1) elementary schools ; 
(2) middle schools ; ;3) schools for special subjects ; and (4) universities. 

Attendance is compulsory at the elementary schools from 6 t<) 14 in 
Austria generally, but there are far-reaching facilities for exemption for 
pupils of 12 years and upwards. The cost of elementary education is borne 
in the first instance by the communes and provinces. In 1932-33 there were 
in the Republic 5,337 public and private elementary schools, with 29,264 
teachers and 874,832 pupils. 

Secondary education is provided in the Gymnasia, Real-Gymnasia, 
Real-Schools and High Schools for women. These institutions are main- 
tained by the State, the provinces, the towns, or private individuals. Of 
all kinds of secondary schools there were (1931-32) 163 with 59,374 pupils, 
and 4,644 teachers. 

There are also 8 Commercial Academies with 220 teachers and 3,994 
pupils. 

Austria has three universities maintained by the State, viz. , Vienna (in 
1931-32, 928 teachera and 12,365 students), Graz (317 teachers and 2,573 
students), and Innsbruck (263 teachers and 2,725 students) ; and there are 
also two technical high schools at Vienna (382 teachers and 3,805 students) 
and Graz (144 teachers and 819 students) ; technical high schools and high 
schools for other special subjects, and a theological high school (Fakultat) 
at Salzburg for Roman Catholics (number of teachers, 1931—32, 17 ; 
students, 192). There are also 13 other theological colleges, of which 11 are 
Homan Catholic, 1 Armenian Catholic, and 1 Jewish. In 1932 there were 
also 36 training colleges for teachers, with 694 lecturers and 5,348 students. 
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Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court of Justice (Oberster Gerichtshof) in Vienna is the 
highest court in the land. Besides there are 3 higher provincial courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte), 20 provincial and district courts (Landes- und Kreis- 
gerichte), and, in connection with these, the jury courts (Geschworeuen- 
gerichte) and the Schbffengerichte, which are courts composed of professional 
and non-professional judges. In Vienna is a court for young crimiuals. 
There are likewise 243 county courts ( Bezirksgerichte), and 1 special court 
for commercial affairs, 1 constitutional court, 1 administrative court, 1 
electoral court, and 11 for industry. 

In 1931, 116,039 persons were tried for criminal offences (118,689 in 
1930). 

Pauperism. 

Poor relief in Austria is based on regulations dating back to December 3, 
1863, according to which the poor, if they cannot obtain assistance from any 
other source, may claim relief from their native parish. Relief consists of 
the means of subsistence, medical aid and nursing service during sickness. 
In every municipality there is a fund for poor relief, derived from endow- 
ments, voluntary contributions and certain legal sources, such as fines, 
contributions from intestate estates of secular priests, etc. If these amounts 
do not suffice, the municipality must provide for the balance in its budget. 

The law for unemployment insurance bears date March 24, 1920. The 
means for unemployment relief are contributed as to one-half by the 
employers, and as to the other half by the workers. 

Finance. 


The budgets for five years provided revenue and expenditure as follows, 
in thousands of schillings ; — 



1930 * ' 1931* 

1 1932 1 j 

1 1933 S 

1 

1934 2 3 

Revenue . 

. 1,980,854 ’ 2,172,492 

i 1,964,098 

1 1 308,547 

1,296,389 

Expenditure 

2,214.967 2,425,408 

■ 1,966,682 

1 1,308,545 

i ' j 

1,296,320 


1 Estimated budget as passed by tbe Legislative Assembly « Estimates. 

• In the budget for 1933, for the first time under social assurance, tlie sum was shown 
which the State had to pay, and not the total revenue and expenditure. Monopolies and 
o ther undertakings were also shown with actual surplus or deficit. 


The following are some of the details of the supplying budget for 1933 in 
thousands of schillings : — 


Revenue 

Thous*iid»of ; 
Schillings 

Expenditure 

Thousands of 
Schillings 

Direct Tax Revenue 

2 M 00 ‘'> , 

Interest on Debt , 

233,264 

Turnover Tax , , 

263,500 : 

Subventions to Provinces 

Customs ... 4 

20 i »,000 

and Municipalities 

4,448 

Monopolies (surplus). 

237,865 ; 

Pensions . 4.4 

211,700 

Telegraphs, Telephones and 
Post Office (surplus) 


Social welfare . 

250,871 

257 

Justice .... 

50,312 

Excise 4 4 , . 

160, 'J5S 

R.dlways (deficit) 

100,695 


1 

Anay 4 . . . 

82,600 


Principal revenues, 1934 budget: — Taxes 847 million schillings; tobacco 
monoply, 204 milliou (surplus). Principal items of expenditure: — Social 
welfare, 195 iniiiion ; debt service, 240 million ; pensions, 210 million. 
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The public debt of the Republic of Austria was composed as follows on 
December 31, 1932 (in schillings) ; — 

Pre-War Debt ...» 260,772,590 

War Debt 100,781 

Debts incurred by the Republic 2,712,2i7,464 

Total . . 2,979,120,835 


Defence. 

1. Abmy. 

By the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain, universal compulsory military 
service is abolished in Austria, and the total number of military forces in the 
Austrian Army is limited to 30,000 men, including ofiScers and depot troops. 
The effective strength on October 31, 1933, was 1,374 officers, 1,356 non. 
commissioned officers, and 18,996 men. 

Austria is permitted at her own discretion to organise this number of 
troops either in divisions or in mixed brigades. 

The latter organisation has been chosen, and the army has been organised 
in 6 mixed brigades and 1 independent artillery regiment. 

The maximum authorised armaments and stocks of munitions are per 
1,000 men ; — 


Rifles or carbines 

1,150 

. 500 rounds of ammunition per arm. 

Machine guns 

15 

. 10,000 

t ) 

fi t} tt 

Trench mortars, light \ 

2 

./ 1,000 

» » 

n » • ft 

,, ,, medium / 

.\ 600 

f} 

) > > f f I 

Guns 1 field or 

Howitzers / mountain 

} ^ 

. 1,000 

sf 

)> >f )i 


All officers must be regulars. Officers now serving retained in the army 
must serve to the age of 40. Officers newly appointed must serve on the 
active list for 20 consecutive years. 

The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and privates must 
be for a total period of not less than 12 consecutive years, including at least 
six years with the colours. The proportion of officers and men discharged for 
any reason before the expiration of their term of enlistment must not exceed 
one-twentieth of the total strength. All measures of mobilisation are for- 
bidden. 

The number of gendarmes, customs officers, foresters, and members of 
police forces must not exceed the number employed in a similar capacity in 
1913. Educational establishments and all sporting and other clubs are for- 
bidden to occupy themselves with any military matters. IVithin two 
months of the final ratification of the Treaty the air forces of Austria were 
demobilised. The armed forces of Austria therefore do not include any 
military or naval air forces. The manufacture, importation, and exportation 
of aircratt, and parts of aircraft, are forbidden. 

The military budget for 1933 amounted to 80,000,000 schillings. 

2. Navy. 

Austria now has no war fleet. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture forms the main occupation of the country. In 1932 the total 
acreage sotra amounted to 4,816,427 acres. Of the total in 1932, 2,112,739 
acres were in Lower Austria, and 1,001,453 acres in Upper Austria. 
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The size of farms in Austria is as follows : under 0 5 hectare (1'2 acre), 
2 '91 per cent. ; from 0'5 to 5 hectares (1-2 to 12 ’3 acres), 9 13 per cent. ; 
from 6 to 20 hectares (12'3 to 49’4 acres), 30’68 per cent. ; from 20 to 50 
hectares (49'4 to 123'5 acres), 17'98 percent.; from 50 to 200 hectares (123'5 
to 494 acres), 15'92 per cent. ; over 200 hectares, 23 ‘38 per cent. 

The chief products are shown as follows for two years ; — 


Crop 

! 

1 

'31 

1932 


Acreage 

Yield 

(metric tons) 

Acreage 

Yield 

(metric tons) 

Wheat . 


517,500 

299,617 

534 521 

' 331 848 

Rye 


934,0fr3 

480,872 

956,025 

: 615,407 

Barley . 


415,9SS 

' 216,393 

422,697 

} 274.097 

Oats 

. ' 

777,458 

33-2,0o5 

75S,P64 

3S9,bl3 

Potatoes , 


475,514 

2,716,782 

600,074 

2,666,069 

Turnips 

^ i 

227,890 

2,210.839 

234,335 

! 2,157,412 

Sugar beet . 

. ' 

105.500 

1 977,603 

105,490 

, 1,020,374 


Production of raw sugar in 19.30-31 was 150,252 metric tons ; in 1931-32, 
162,559 metric tons ; in 1932-33, 164,898 metric tons. 

The foodstuffs produced do not suffice for the population. Forests 
abound and timber forms an appreciable asset of Austria. The number 
of farm animals on June 14, 1930, was : horses, 247,727 ; cows, 1,207,137 ; 
oxen, 259,847 ; bulls, 78,764 ; and calves, 767,101. 

In 1932 the production of lignite was 3,104,045 metric tons (2,982,076 
metric tons in 1931), and of anthracite, 221,314 metric tons (228,144 metric tons 
in 1931). There were 4 anthracite mines worked in 1932, and 41 lignite 
mines. The output of iron ore was 306,796 tons in 1932 (511,945 tons in 
1931); lead and zinc ores, 56,226 tons (27,633 tons); copper ore, 9,044 
tons (65,960 tons) ; lead, 1,986 tons (6,117 tons) ; copper, 1,987 tons 
(3,235 tons); crude graphite, 10,598 tons (12,060 tons); and salt, 78,257 
tons. 

The output of pig i on in 1932 was 94,466 tons as against 145,037 tons 
in 1931 ; the output of raw steel was 204,514 tons in 1932 and 322,689 tons 
in 1931. 

According to the industrial census of June 14, 1930, there were in 
Austria 367,652 industrial establishments employing 1,438,967 people. Of 
the total the clothing industry was the most important, with 64,271 
establishments and 153,436 employees. The 9 factories of the Austrian 
tobacco monopoly in 1932 made 150,583,000 cigars, 5,650,965,000 cigarettes, 
and 38,166 metric quintals of smoking tobacco. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years (in 1,000 schillings) were as follows : — 



t 1929 

1930 

1931 

i 

1932 

1933 

j 

Imports ♦ . . j 

3,317,700 

2,738,929 ’ 

2,209,983 

1,402.639 

1,145,000 

Expoits , . . I 

1 

2,219,600 

1,879,614 j 

[ 1,326,758 

783,810 

773,009 


The following table shows the values of the chief trading groups during 
1931 and 1932 in thousands of schillings : — 
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Imports 

1 

Exports 


Group 

1931 

1032 1 

1031 1 

1932 

Livestock | 

167,965 

122,270 I; 

17,731 1 

8,537 

Foodstuffs i 

510.235 

351,331 ; 

37,685 

30,818 

Mineral Fuel . . . .1 

Raw material aud semi-manu- ; 

176, £90 

140,210 

•2,718 I 

719 

factured goods . 

45*2,440 

300,727 ! 

266,573 i 

168,806 

Manufactured goods . 

854,134 

472,062 

966,360 ! 

552,730 

Gold and silver .... 

48,610 , 

16,039 , 

35,691 ! 

22,200 


The trade in 1933 was distributed among principal countries as follows: 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Czechoslovakia . 
Germany 

Poland. 

United States 

Italy . 

1000 

Schilhnga 

156,000 

214,900 

73,100 

62,000 

50,400 

1000 

Schillings 

60,400 

117,100 

2'»,000 

19,000 

86.900 

Yugoslavia 
Hungary . 

Great Britain . 
Switzerland 
Rumania . 

1000 

Schillings 

105.500 

135,000 

33.300 
38,800 

53.300 

1000 

Schillings 

66.400 
76,900 
35,600 

62.400 
45,500 


The total trade between England and Austria (Board of Trade returns) for 
five years were as follows : — 



1929 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 i 

1933 


£ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Austria to U.K. 

2,731.641 ' 3,389.520 

2,720,792 

1,091 147 1,266,204 

Exports to Austria from U.K. 

; 2,520.632 I 2,039,565 

11317,918 

944,574 i 

877.960 

Re-exports tn Austria from U.K . 

‘ 469,174 

1 1 

455,516 

412,731 

226,958 i 

223,875 


Internal Conunnnications. 

Austria had in 1932, 4,175 miles of railway lines, of which 2,347 miles 
were operated by the State, 931 miles were private railways operated by the 
State on its own account ; 286 miles, private railways operated by the State 
on account of their owners, and 541 miles were private railways operated by 
private interests. There were also 287 miles of tramways, etc., privately 
owned. At the end of 1932, 511 miles of the State railways had been 
electrified. The amount of freight cairied by the Federal Railways in 19.32, 
was 19,208,819 metric tons, the number of p.assengers, 70,479,633. Gross 
earnings in 1931 were 538,563,790 schillings and expenditure, 572,672,053 
schillings. 

There were 8,632 miles of road at the end of 1932, of which 1,399 miles 
were first-class ; 3,226 miles second-class : and 4,007 miles third-class. 

In 1931 number of pieces of mail handled : internal, 218,751,000 letters, 

98.499.000 post-cards, 208,459,000 printed packets. Received from abroad, 

51.924.000 letters, 29,929,000 post-cards; sent abroad, 63,695,000 letters 
and 33,896,000 post-cards. 

Length of telegraph line 1931, 7,323 kilometres ; length of wire, ^37,972 
kilometres ; number of offices, 3,692 ; number of inland telegrams, 1,075,356, 
of foreign telegrams, 2,086,740. 

At the end of 1931 there were 239,178 telejffiones in use on the principal 
systems in the country. Length of line (1931), 34,074 kilometres; length 
of wire, 779,413 kilometres; inter-urban cables, lines 31,663 kilometres; 
wire 160,288 kilometres. 
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An Austrian Air Transportation Company (Oesterreicliische Luftverkehrs 
A.G.) is subsidised by tbe State (1,490,000 schillings in 1933), and runs- 
a series of regular services. 


Banking and Credit. 

A new National Bank for Austria was opened on January 1, 1923. It has 
capital of 43,200,000 schillings. It is a private, not a State institution. 
The note circulation on February -lo. 1934, was 930,195,661 schillings. 
Gold and bullion amounted to 183,775,162 schillings. Savings banks 
deposits amounted to 1,427,057,000 schillings in 1932. 

According to the Treaty of St. Germain the Austro-Hungarian Bank was 
liquidated on July 29, 1923. 

Money, Weights and Measnxes. 

The Austrian unit of currency was the krone. But as from June 30, 1925, 
there came into general use a new unit, the gold schilling, made up of 100 
groschen. The schilling contains 0'211720S6 grammes of fine gold. It was 
equivalent to 10,000 kronen. The National Bank issues token coins as 
follows : — 2 schilling pieces, silver; 1 schilling pieces, silver ; half-schilling 
pieces, silver ; 10 groschen pieces (copper and nickel), 5 groschen pieces 
(copper and nickel), 2 groschen pieces (cop[>er) and 1 groschen pieces (copper). 
Since July, 1926, 100 schilling pieces, gold, and 25 schilling pieces, gold, 
have also been issued. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Austria in Great Britain. 

Minister PUn'ipotentiarv . — Georg Franckenstein. Appointed October 6, 
1920. 

Counsellor of Legal wn. — Emmerich Herzfeld. 

Secretary of Legation. — Dr. Jlax Attems. 

Consul-General in London, — Charles Seligmann. 

2. Of Great Brit.ain in Austria. 

Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Walford Harmood Montague Selby, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., C.y.O. Appointed July 6, 1933. 

First Secretary.— B.. H. Hadow, M.C. 

Third Secretary. — W. G. Hayter. 

Military Attache . — Major and Brevet Lieut. -Col. F. N. Masou-Maefar- 
lane, M.C. 

Consul at Vienna. — J. IV. Taylor. 


Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and Austria. Treaty 
Senes No. 11 (1919), [Cmd. 400.] 

Reconstruction tinancieie de rAutriclie. Rapports du Conimissaire General. Geneva, 
1923 and 1924. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London, Annual. 

Karte der Repubiik Oesterreich, 1S23. Kartograpbisches Institnt. Wien. 
Deutschosterreich and die Staatsachnlden der beiden Staaten der Oeatcixeicbisch- 
Ungarischen Monarchie. Wien, 1919. 
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Statistisches Handbnch fur die Reptiblik Oesterreich. Annual. Vienna. 

Statistik dfcs Answartigen Handels Osterreichs. Annual. Issued by the Ministry of 
Trade and Transport. Wien. 

Staristische JJachrichten. Issued by the Bondesamt fiir Statiatik. Monthly. Vienna. 
Vol. XL, 1933. 

Oesterreichischea Jahrbuch. Vol. SHI., 1932. Wien. 

Oesterrrichischer Amtskalender fiir das Jahr 1933. Wien. 

Alphabetisches Gemcindeveraeichnis der Republik Oesterreich auf Grund der Ausser- 
ordentlichen Volkszahlung vom. 31. 1. 1920. (Zusammengestellt vom Bundesamt fiir 
Statistik.) Wien. 

Ortsverzeichnis von Osterreich. Based on the Census of 1923. Issued by the State 
Statistical Bureau. Part L, Wien nnd Niedcr6^ter^elcb (1926). Part II., OberSsterreich 
und Salzburg (1928). Part III., Steiemiark, Karnten, Tirol, Vorarlberg und Burgeuland 
(1930). Gesamtband mit emem Alphabet ischen Verzeichnis der Ortsnainen. Wien, 1930. 
Post Lexicon der Republik Oesterreich. Vienna, 192S. 

The Austrian Year Book. Vol. IIL, 1931. Iss-ied by the Federal Press Department 
of the Federal Chancellery. Vienna, 1931. 

Gewerbliche und landwirtscbafiliche Betriebszahlunginder Republic Osterreichvomll 
JUni, 1930. (Herausgegeben vom Bundesamt fUr Statistik.) Vienna, 1932. 

Statistik der Ernte iu der Republik Osterreich iic Jahre, 1931. Vienna, 1932. 
Mitreilupgen iiber den Osterreichischen Bergbau. 1933 (Berichtsjahr, 1932). Vienna. 
Geschaftsbericht der Unternehiunng * Osterreichische Bundesbahuen,’ fur des Jahr, 
1532. Vienna, 1933. 

Statistik der Kraftfahrzeuge in Oslerreich am 30 Sept., 1932. Vienna, 1933. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Wirtschaftsstatistisches Jahrbuch. (Issued by the Chamber of Employees and Workers.) 
Annual. Vienna. 

Der Oesterreichiscbe Volkswirt. Zeitschrift fur Industrie und Finanzwesen, 
herausgegeben von W, Federn. (1st year of issue, 1909.) 

Adamovich (L.), Die Reform der Osterreichischen Bundesverfassung. Vienna, 1926. — 
Grundr’sa des oesterreiehischen Staatsrechts. Vienna, 1927. 

Adamovich (L.) and Froeklich (G.), Die Oesterreiehischen Verfassungsgesetze des 
Buudes und der Lander. 2nd ed. Vienna, 1930. 

Baedeker’s Guide Books : Osterreich. 30th ed. Leipzig, 1926 — Tyrol and the Dolo- 
niites. 13th ed, Leipzig, 1927,—Tirol, Vorarlberg, Etschland, westliches Salzburg und 
Karnten, 3Sth ed. Leipzig, 1926. — Austria, including Budapest, Prague, Karlsbad and 
Marienbad. 12th ed. London, 1929. — Osterreich ohne Tirol und Vorarlberg. Slst eJ. 
Leipzig, 1931. 

ifai'tfr (0,), Die Oestcrreichische Revolution. Vienna, 1923, English edition, London^ 

1925. 

Bibl (Viktor), Der ZerfallOesterreicbs. Vienna, 1924. 

Braynstein (Simon), Die dkonomiseben und finanzwissenchaftlichen Gnindlagen der 
Osterreichischen Einkommens Besieuerung und ihrer Reformen vom Kriegsbeginn bis zur 
Novelle vom Jahre 1925. Vienna, 1926. 

Brockhavsen (Carl), Oesterreich in Wort und Bild. Berlin, 1926. 

Brockkai'sen (Carl) und Khu>»bei'otr (Maria L,). Deuisch-Osterreich. (Kultur, Politik 
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BELGIUM. 

(Rotaume de Belgique— Koniglijk Belgie.) 

Reigmng King. 

Leopold III, November 3, 1901, son of the late King Albert 
(died February 17, 1934), and of Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria ; succeeded 
his father, February 23, 1934 ; married on Nov. 4, 1926, to Princess Astrid 
of S wed in. 

Children of the Kivg. — (1) Josephine Charlotte, born October 11, 1927. 
(2) Prince Baudouin, born September 7, 1930. 

*" Brother and Sister of the King, — (1) Prince Charles^ Count of Flanders, 
bom Oct. 10, 1903. (2) Princess Marie-Jos€, born Aug. 4, 1906, married 
to Prince Umberto, heir-apparent to the crown of Italy, on January 8, 1930. 

Aunts of the King. — (1) Eenriette, born Nov. 30, 1870; married 

‘Feb. 12, 1896, to Prince Emmanuel of Orleans, Duke of Yendome. 
(2) Princess born Oct. 18, 1872 ; married May 28, 1904. to Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern. 

The King has a civil list of 12,000,000 francs and the Queen-Mother, of 
2,000,000 francs. 

The Kingdom of Belgium formed itself into an indepen-Ient State 
in 1830, having trom 1815 been a part of the Netherlands. The secession 
was decreed on Octolter 4, 1830, by a Provisional Government, established 
in consequence of a revolution which broke out at Brussels, on August 
25, 1830. A National Congress elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
King of the Belgians on June 4, 1831 ; he ascentied the throne July 
21, 1831. On his death in 1865 he was succeeded by his son, Leopold IL, 
who reigned until 1909. 

By the Treaty of London, Nov. 15, 1831. the neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by Austria, Russia, Great Britain and Prussia. It was 
not until alter the signing of the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which established peace between King Leopold I. and the King of the 
Netherlands, that ail the States of Europe recognised the Kingdom of 
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Belgium. In the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919), it is stated that as 
the treaties of 1839 ‘no longer conform to the requirements of the situation,’ 
these are abrogated and will be replaced by other treaties. 

Constitution and Government. 

According to the Constitution of 1831 Belgium is ‘ a constitutional, 
representatiye, and hereiiitary monarchy.’ The legislative power is vested 
in the King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Kepresentatives. The 
royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primogeniture. 
By marriage without the King's consent, however, the right of succession 
is forfeited, but may be restored by the King with the consent of the 
two Chambers. No act of the King can have effect unless countersigned 
by one of his Ministers, who thus becomes responsible for it. The King 
convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the Chambers. In default of male heirs, 
the King may nominate hi-s successor with the consent of the Chambers. 
If the successor he under eighteen years of age, the two Chambers meet 
together for the purpose of nominating a regent during the minority. 

Those sections of the Belgian Constitution which regulate the organisa- 
tion of the legislative power were revised in October, 1921. For both Senate 
and Chamber all elections are held on the principle of universal suffrage. 

The Senate consists of members elected for four years, partly directly 
and partly indirectly. The number elected directly is equal to half the 
number of members of the Chamber of Representatives. The constituent 
body is similar to that which elects deputies to the Chamber ; the minimum 
age of electors is fixed at twenty-one years, and the minimum length of 
residence required is six months. In Belgium only the following women 
may vote in parliamentary elections: (1) "Widows, not re-married, of 
soldiers killed in the Great War ; widows of Belgian citizens killed 
by the enemy during the War, or, failing them, their mothers, if the 
latter are widows! (2) Widowed mothers of bachelor soldiers killed in 
the War: (3) Women condemned to impiisonment or subjected to 
preventive detention, for political reasons, during the enemy occupation 
of Belgium. In the election of members both of the Senate and 
Chamber of Representatives directly, the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation of parties was introduced by Law of December 29, 1899. Senators 
elected indirectly are chosen by the provincial councils, on the basis of 
one for 200,000 inhabitants. Every addition of 125,000 inhabitants gives 
the right to one senator more. Each provincial council elects at least three 
senators. There are at present forty provincial senators. No one, during 
two years preceding the election, must have been a member ol the council 
appointing him. Senators are elected by the Senate itself in the proportion 
of half of the preceding category. The senators belonging to these two latter 
categories are also elected by the method of proportional representation. All 
senators must be at least forty years of age. They receive 28,000 francs per 
annum. Sons of the King, or failing these, Belgian priirces of the reigning 
branch of the Royal Family are by right senators at the age of eighteen, but 
have no voice in the deliberations till the age ot twenty-five years. 

The members of the Chamber of Representatives are all elected directly 
by the electoral body. Their number at present, 187 (law of March 6, 1925), 
is proportioned to the population, and cannot exceed one for every 40,000 
inhabitants. They sit for four years. Deputies must be not less than 
twenty-five years of age, and resident in Belgium. Each deputy has 
an annual indemnity of 42,000 francs, and a free pass all the year over 
Government and Companies’ railways. 
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The Senate and Chamber meet annually in the month of UoTember, and 
must sit for at least forty days ; but the King has the power of convoking 
them on extraordinary occasions, and of dissolving them either simultaneously 
or separately. In the latter case a new election must take place within 
forty days, and a meeting of the Chambers within two months. An adjourn- 
ment cannot be made for a period exceeding one month without the consent 
of the Chambers. Money Bills and Bills relating to the contingent for the 
army originate in the Chamber of Representatives. 

Parties in the Chamber elected November 27, 1932: — Catholics, 79; 
Socialists, 73 ; Liberals, 24 ; Communists, 3 ; Flemish Nationalists, 8. 

Parties in the Senate elected November 30, 1932: — Catholics, 74; 
Liberals, 21; Socialists, 63; Flemish Nationalists, 1. 

The Executive Government consists of 12 departments, under the 
following Ministers (appointed December 17, 1932, re-arranged, January 10, 
1934) 

Prime Minister.— Comte de BroquevilU (Catholic). 

Minister of Finance. — Henri Jaspar (Catholic). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Paul Hymans (Liberal), 

Minister of Jastice.—'Ps.yxX Emile Janson (Liberal). 

Minister of Education.- — Maurice Lippens (Liberal). 

Minister of Home Affairs and Minister of Hygiene. — M. Fierlot. 

Minister of Industry and Labour. — Philippe van hacker (Christian 
Democrat). 

Minister of Transport. — Pierre Forthomme (Liberal). 

Minister of National Defence. — M. Deveze. 

Minister of the Colonies. — Paul Tschoffen (Christian Democrat). 

Minister of Public JPark and Minister of Agriculture . — Gustave Sap 
(Flemish Democrat Catholic). 

Minister of Social U'efare and Posts and Telegraphs. — M. Yan Cauu'elaert. 

Local Government. 

The provinces and communes (2,670 in 1932) of Belgium have a large 
measure of autonomous government. 

In regard to the communal electorate, the law of April 15, 1920, definitely 
lays it down that all Belgians over 21 years of age without distinction of sex, 
who have been domiciled for at least six months, have the right to vote. 
Proportional representation is applied to the communal elections, and 
communal councils are to be renewed every six years. In each commune 
there is a college composed of the burgomaster, the president, and a certain 
number of aldermen. 


Area and Population, 

Belgium (including the districts of Eupen and Malmedy) has an area of 
30,444 square kilometres, or 11,752 English square miles. The following 
table shows the population at various dates : — 


Census 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
' per cent, 
per annum i 

Census ' 
Years 

Population , Total 
' Increase 

Increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

1876 

6,336,185 

508,352 

105 

1910 

7,423,784 1 730,236 

1-09 

1890 

6,069,321 

549,312 

0-99 

1920 

7,465,782 ! 41,998 ^ 

0-06 

1900 1 

6,693,548 

624,227 

1-03 i 

1930 i 

8,092,004 ' 626,222 ‘ 

0-84 
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Area and ponnlation of provinces : — 


Pro Vinces 

Area : 

Population 

Population per 

Eng. sq. miles 

Census 

Estimated 

sq. mile, 1932 



Dee. 31, 1930 

Dec. 31, 1932 


Antwerp (Anvers) 

1,102 

1,173,363 

1,201,261 

1,090 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,680,065 

1,716,479 

1,353 

Flanders 

1,249 

901,588 

922,953 

738 

1,147 

1,149,199 

1,165,444 

1,016 

Hainaut 

1,437 

1,270,231 

1,272,098 

885 

Liege* . 

1,500 

973,031 

978,308 

652 

Limbourg 

930 

367,642 

378,462 

407 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

220,920 

221,448 

129 

Namur . 

1,413 

355,965 

356,996 

252 

Total 

11,752 

8,092,004 

8,213,449 

699 


r The cantons of Eupeu and Malm^y, ceded to Belgium hy the Treaty of Versailles 
were joined to the province of Liege by a decree of March 6, 1925. 


According to the Census of 1920, 477,658 people were engaged in 
agriculture, 2,906 in fishing, 1,466,648 in industry, 568,340 in commerce 
and transport, 116,017 in the liberal professions, 173,037 in the civil service, 
and 160,051 in domestic service. 

In 1931 there were 4,041,707 males and 4,117,478 females; in 1932, 
4,067,056 males and 4,146,393 females. 

In 1930 the foreigners in Belgium were: Germans, 12,749 (7,960 in 1920) ; 
French, 70,201 (67,309 in 1920) ; Dutch, 64,079 (39,061 in 1920) ; British, 
11,532 (6,246 in 1920); Polish, 48,840 (5,329 in 1920); Italian, 34,890 
(3,723 in 1920) ; total, all nationalities, 316,982 (149,677 in 1920). 

Vital statistics for 4 years 


- 

I Marriages 

1 ' 

Births 

i 

Deaths 

Excess 
, of births 

over deaths 

1929 

1 71,811 

146.206 

120,782 

+ 25 424 

19 >0 

j 71,624 

151,406 

107,468 

1 + 43,933 

1931 

1 6(5.163 

148,533 

108,017 

1 + 40,521 

1932 

' 62,186 

144,835 

; 10S226 

1 -f 36,609 


Of the living births in 1932, 5,133 were illegitimate. There were also 
4,850 still-births. 

Divorces in 1930, 2,491 ; in 1931, 2,531 ; in 1932, 2,522. 

Emigration in 1932, 18,286 (16,508 to European countries and 1,778 to 
extra-European countries) ; in 1931, 19,252 (17,515 to European countries 
and 1,736 to extra-European countries). Immigration in 1932, 26,212; in 
1931, 32,045. 

The most important towns, with estimated population on December 31, 
1932 


Brussels k suburbs* . 
Antwerp (Anvers) 
Ghent (Gaud) . 

Liege (Luttieh) 


887,623 

282,651 

169,648 

165,169 


Mechlin (Malines) 
Borgerhout 
Bruges (Brugge) 
Deurne 


61.144 

55,985 

52,571 

49,349 


r The suburbs comprise 15 distinct comraunes, viz., Auderlecht, Etterbeek, Forest 
Ixelles, Jette, Koekelberg, Molenbeek St. Jesn, St. Gilles, St Josse-ten-Noode, Schaer- 
befck, LTcele, Woluwe St. Lambert, Auderghem, Watermael-Boitsfort, Woluwe*St. Pierre. 
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Ostend (Ostende) 

47,859 

Hoboken . 



. 32,947 

Seraing . 

45,386 

Namur 



31,900 

Verviers . 

. 43,651 

Jumet 



. 30,124 

Berchem . 

. 43,185 

Ronlers 



. 28,321 

St. Nicolas 

39,754 

Lierre 



28,139 

Courtrai . 

39,509 

Charleroi . 



. 27,917 

Alost 

39,291 

Mons 



. 27,755 

Louvain (Loewen) 

39,210 

Turnhout . 



. 27.492 

Toumai . 

. 36,169 

Gilly 



. 25,841 

Mouscron . 

34,806 

Genck 



24,959 


Religion. 

Of the inhabitants professing a religion the majority are Roman Catholic ; 
but no inquiry as to the profession of faith is now made at the censuses. 
There are, however, statistics concerning the clergy, and according to these 
there were in 1929 ; — Roman Catholic higher clergy'. So ; inferior clergy, 6,186; 
Protestant pastors, 35; Anglican Church, 9 chaplains; Jews (rabbis and 
ministers), 17. The State does not interlere in any way with the internal 
affairs of either Catholic or Protestant Churches. There is full religious 
liberty, and part of the income of the ministers of all denominations is 
paid from the national treasury. 

In 1920 there were six Roman Catholic dioceses, 204 deaneries, 3,679 
Catholic churches and chapels, 6 large and 11 small seminaries. 

The Protestant (Evangelical) Church is under a synod. 

Education. 

There are universities at Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, and Li^ge, the two 
latter being State institutions. In October, 1930, Ghent University became 
a Flemish Univer.uty. In 1931-32 Brussels had 2,721 students ; Ghent, 
1,881 ; Li^ge, 2,734 ; and Louvain, 4,071. On November 11, 1923 the 
Colonial School at Antwerp (founded January 11, 1920) and the School of 
Tropical Medicine were constituted a Colonial University. 

There were also 31 technical and commercial high schools, the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, 2 State agricultural institutes (at Gembloux 
and Ghent), and a State veterinary school at Cureghem, 65 schools of design, 
and 4 royal conservatoires at Brussels, Liege, Ghent, and Antwerp. Higher 
Edxicationi (Dec. 31, 1931): 24 royal athenaeums, with 7,989 pupils; 20 
special athenaeums with 1,551 pupils (903 boys and 648 girls) ; 5 communal 
and provincial colleges with 1,633 pupils, and 10 private colleges with 
1,905 pupils. There were also 8 lycees for girls with 1,078 pupils. The 
next grades of schools are the higher grade schools, of which there were 144 
State schools (94 for boys and 50 for girls) with 33,148 pupils (22,784 
boys and 10,359 girls), 14 communal and provincial (7 for boys and 7 for 
girls) with 4,389 pjupils (2,213 boys and 2,176 girls), and 5 private higher- 
grade schools with 1,139 pupils (2 for boys with 356 pupils, and 3 for girls 
with 783 pupils). Elementary Education-. (December 31, 1932), there were 
8,582 primary schools, with 956,560 pupils; 4,033 infant schools with 
252,248 pupils; and 1,284 adult schools with 34,022 pupils. Normal 
Schools: there are (1932) 7 for training secondary teachers (372 students) 
and 81 for training elementary teachers (8,989 students). 

There are many private or free schools, mostly under ecclesiastical care. 
No statistics are available for these. 

Each commune must have at least one primary school. The cost of 
primary instruction devolves on the commimes, with subsidies from the 
State and provinces. 
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In 1932, there were 2,388 libraries, with 4,330,782 volumes and 649,558 
readers ; number of volumes borrowed, 8,207,433. 

French and Flemish are both spoken. 

Justice and Crime. 

Judges are appointed for life. There is one Court of Cassation, three 
Courts of Appeal, and Assize Courts for criminal cases. There are 26 
judicial districts, each with a Court of first instance. In each of the 230 
cantons is a justice and judge of the peace. There are, besides, 
various special tribunals. There is trial by jury. 

Pauperism. 

Apart from private charity, the poor are as.sisted by the communes 
through the agency of the bureaux de Meiifaisance whose duty it is to provide 
outdoor relief, and by the governing bodies of the hospices civils. Provisions 
of a national character have been made for looking after war orphans and 
men disabled in the war. Certain other establishments, either State or 
provincial, provide for the needs of deaf-mutes and the blind, and of children 
who are placed under the control of the courts. Provision is also made for 
repressing begging and providing shelter for the homeless. 

Finance. 


Budget estimates (ordinary) for 5 years : — 



1930 

‘ 1931 

I 1932 1933 

1934; 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

I, 000 francs 1,000 francs 1,000 francs 1,000 francs 

II, 561,508 11,035,000 9,091,194 10,297.215 

11,860,842 ' 11,976.546 12,117.408 10,703,026 

1,000 franca 
9,863,360 
10,384,206 

Ordinary budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for 1984 : — 

Rerenue 

1 

1,000 francs ^ 

Expenditure 

1,000 franca 

Direct taxes , , . . ^ 

Customs and excise 

Stamp duties . . . . , 

Other ordinary receipts and 
taxes , . . . . i 

Postal . . , . ] ' 

3,057,250 . 
2,8fl8,295 
2,836,600 • 

1,391.618 ■ 
400,000 ; 

Public debt . 

Civil List .... 
Foreign affairs 

Justice 

Education .... 
Public Works 

Social Insurance . 

National defence . . . ; 

4,147,792 
41,393 
75,834 
291,577 
1,041,751 
239 5S8 
894,512 
869,356- 

Total of all ordinary i 
receipts . . .1 

9.S63.360 . 

Total of all ordinary ' 
expenditure . . ' 

10,384,206 


On September 30, 1933, the Belgian public debt amounted to 57,627,450,000 
Belgian francs. Internal long term debt was 28,620,300,000 francs ; internal 
short debt, 2,018,200,000 francs; total internal debt, 30,638,500,000 francs. 
External long term debt was 26,124,950,000 francs; external short debt, 
864,000,000 trancs ; total external debt, 26,988,950,000 francs. 

On October 25, 1926, a debt of 20,000,000f. was contracted, for 30 j'ears, 
for the purpose of stabilising the franc. 

Defence. 

Army. 

According to the Military Law passed in 1923, the Belgian Army is 
recruited by means of annual calls to the Colours and by voluntary en- 
listments, Military service is compulsory for those called to the Colours. 
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Voluntary enlistment is 5 years (for youths less than 17), 4 years (for 
youths less than 18), and 3 years (for youths over 18). 

By the law of 1928 the period of service of 21,000 of the annual contingent 
is 14 months in the supplementary orders, 13 months for cavalry, horse 
artillery, and the routine troops of Liege, 12 months for the remainder. 
The rest of the annual contingent, about 23,000, does 8 months active 
service. The duration of military obligation is 25 years, of which 15 are in 
the Segular Army and reserve, and 10 years in the Territorial Army. 

Military espenditnie, 1933, 873,262,073 francs. 

The strength of the army with the Colours for 1933, inclusive of forces 
overseas, was 5.025 officers and 89,000 other ranks organised as follows : — 



Army 

Corps 

Divns. 

z 

Regts. 

Btns. 

Coys. 

Squadron s 

Bat- 

teries 

Air 

Crafts 




> 










d 

u 

'E 

A 

"5 

iH 

g 

9 

>. 

x 

3 

M 

s : 3 

o ^ 





tXi 

CiC 


> 


ac 

M 






PS 

« 


o 


s 

Pi 


Infantry 

3 

6 



18 

60 • 

234* 



_ 



_ 

Cavalry 

Artillery— 

1 

2 


S3 

— 


24 

8 

Id 

— 

— , — 

Field 

— 

— 


9 

— 

— 



— 

S2 

— — 

Horse 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 
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— 

Heavy 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U 

— ' — 

Enj^ineejs 

— 

— 


3 

— 

53 

— 

— 

— 


— — 

Transport 

— 


— 


— 

14 


— 

— 

— 


Air Force 

— 

— 

— 

2 





_ 


7 13 

Tanks 



— 

— 

1 



— 

— 

— 



1 Includes 6 Machine gun Battalions. 2 Includes 72 Machine gun Companies. 
2 Including 2 cyclist regimenta. 


Navy. 

On grounds of economy, the small Mavy formerly maintained by Belgium 
has been abolished. The ex-British sloop Zinnia, of 1,200 tons, is still 
employed o" fishery protection service. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Of the total area of 3,044,400 hectares, there were in 1932, 1,835,466 
hectares under cultivation, of which 39'55 per cent, were under cereals, 1’23 
per cent, vegetables, 3 "95 per cent, industrial plants, 14 '47 percent, root 
crops and 40 "90 per cent, forage. In 1931, 1,836,036 hectares were under 
cultivation. The forest area covers 18 per cent, of the land surface. 

The following figures show the yield of the chief crops for three years : — 


Acreage Produce in metric tons. 


Crop 

1930 

1931 ' 

1932 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Wheat . 

*10,729 

381,182 

335,784 

360,232 

376,051 

418,466 

Barley . 

S4,J22 

82.579 

S's.olT 

83,277 

87,472 

102.349 

Oats 

674.102 

728,465 

712,170 

554,807 

702,203 

760,376 

Rye 

573,578 

543,588 

561,836 ’ 

473,215 

520.277 

601,042 

Potatoes. 

401,680 

425,124 

435,283 

2,962,332 

3,576,860 

4,439,008 

Beet (sugar) . 

140,116 

128,321 

132 051 

1,865,291 

1,465,541 

1,736,057 

Beet (fodder). 

200,139 

207,SS8 

208,371 

6,215,263 

5,327,074 

6,183,061 

Tobacco . 

7,279 

6,999 

6,594 

6,9S0 

6.563 

6,209 
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On December 31, 1932, there were 238,012 horses, 1,784,446 homed 


cattle (including 941,814 dairy cows), and 1,244,654 pigs. 

II. Miking akd Metals and other iKDtrsTKias. 

Coal production (in metric tons) : — 

Year 

Coal 

Briquettes 

Coke 

Workpeople 

1929 1 

26,939.030 

2,018,110 

5,951,760 

159,029 

1930 

27,414,730 

1,875,210 

5,285,610 

162,470 

1931 

27,042.440 

1,850,360 

4.876.850 

159,132 

1932 

21,413,-560 

1,320,750 

4.476 099 

140,205 

1933 1 

25,277,700 

1,384,000 

4,544 900 

134,479 



1 Provisional. 



The followiu 

g table summarises the production of iron and s 

teel and crude 

zinc : — 





Products ! 

1913 1931 

' 1932 

1933 



iletri ' tons Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Pig-iron 


2,484.696 3.231,680 

2.783,500 

2,744.600 

rought iron 


304,350 62.8S0 

35,480 

38.800 

Steel . 

• • • 

2,406,630 3,056.450 

2.758,280 

2,688,700 

Wrought steel 


1,796,010 2,350,^00 

2,054,470 

2,087,600 

Crude zinc , 


204,228 134,720 

— 

— 


In 1931, the value of the pig-iron was 1,372,672.000 Belgian francs; of 
wrought steel 2,971,260,000 francs; and of zinc 263,206,000 francs. In 
1932, the production of lead amounted to 70,850 metric tons, value 
151,527,000 francs. 

In 1931, there were 40 sngar factories, output 190,846 metric tons of raw 
sugar ; 3 white sugar refineries, outjiut 144,356 tons ; 32 distilleries, output 
384,816 hectolitres of potable and industrial alcohol ; 1,494 breweries, 
output 18,377,464 hectolitres of beer; 18 margarine factories, output 
34,921 tons; 50 vinegar factories, output 143,396 hectolitres; 15 match 
factories, output 59,983 million matches. 

According to an industrial census taken on October 31, 1926, there were 
13,082 industrial concerns (of more than ten employees) with a total number 
of 1,080,331 workpeople, of whom 874,309 were men and 206,022 women. 
There were also 96,567 salaried oiScials (84,005 men and 12,562 women). 
Of the more important industries the following may be mentioned : 
iron and steel, glass, artificial silk, motor-cars, lace (particularly hand-made 
lace), linen, and gloves. 

Commerce. 

By the Convention concluded at Brussels on July 25, 1921, between Belgium and 
Luxemburg and ratified on ilarcb 5, 1922, an Economic Union was formed by the two 
countnesj and the-Customs frontier between them was abolished on May 1, 19*22. 

The following table shows imports and exports for 6 years (in thousands 
of paper francs) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1928 

1929 ' 

1930 

1000 francs 
3*2,060,472 
35,623,791 
31,047,016 

1 000 francs 
30,954,410 
31,879.905 
26,151,571 

1931 

1932 

1933 » 

lOOO francs 
23,964,566 
10,4*24,375 

15, *216,83*2 

1000 francs 
23,235,797 
15,130,450 
14.328,325 


^ Provisional. 
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The imports and exports, special trade, for 1933 ^ were made np as 
follows : — 


Imports ' Exports 



1 Metric tons 

1000 francs | 

Metnc tons j 

1000 francs 

Live animals 

Foodstuffs and beverages 

Raw materials .... 

Manufactures 

Gold and Silver (bullion and coin) 

17,567 
3,737,130 
! 20,030,912 
744,940 
432 

09,258 
3,295,675 
7,014 410 
4,420.128 
420,355 

10,722 
G92.029 ' 
14,345,411 ! 
4,892,389 | 
184 i 

75,212 

987,330 

5,439,547 

7,569,810 

256,426 


t Provisional hgures. 


Trade by principal countries : — 



1 Imports from 

Exports to 


1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 


1000 francs 

lOOO francs 

1000 francs 

1000 francs 

France . 

2,658,389 

2,584,753 

2,929,708 

2,969,540 

United States . 

, 1,410,897 

1,206,593 

714,741 

722,991 

United Kingdom 

1,412,890 

1,372,628 

2,367,353 , 

1,793,191 

Netherlands . 

2,326,510 

1,745,534 

1,945.989 

1,766, .590 

Germany 

; 2,747,804 

2,484,736 

1,553,038 

1,448,842 

Argentine Republic . 

1,033,808 

908,244 

.306,240 1 

330,553 

Italy 

182,0.58 

189,048 

323,151 

349,927 

Switzerland 

i 191,653 

192,276 

610,854 ; 

547,642 

Belgian Congo 

616,945 

632,811 

194,922 ; 

149,048 


In 1932 the principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from 
Belgium (according to Board of Trade returns) were : — cement, 122,9701. ; 
glass and glass ware, 1,067,9881. ; cotton piece goods and yams, 354,2161. ; 
zinc mannlactures, 246,8181. ; iron and steel bars, etc., 1,984,2031. ; billets, 
etc., 575,3161. The principal exports to Belgium were ; — cotton piece goods, 
349,0421.; iron and steel manufactures, 429,7371.; machinery, 583,7001.; 
coal, 1,035,7741. ; chemicals, 160,0141. ; cotton yarns, 289,4171. ; woollen 
piece goods, 494,7931. 

The total trade between England and Belgium for 5 year.s was as follows 



1929 

1930 

1'.131 

i '932 

i 1933 

Imports from Belgium to U.K. . 
Exports to Bilginm from U K. . 
Re-exports to Belginm troio U.K. 

£ 

44.019,077 

19,412.970 

o,2a:>,33S 

£ 

38,015,736 

15,035,266 

6,543,r>S2 

£ 

33,189,870 

10,025,509 

4,547,126 

£ 

16,022,PSS 
8 678 094 
4,131,112 

£ 

12,914.669 

8,836,316 

4,089,207 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On July 1, 1933, the Belgian merchant fleet was composed of 212 ships 
of 456,207 tons, among which were 175 steamers of 393,094 tons. 

There were 36 Belgian shipping companies at t)je beginning of 1931, of 
which the most important were the Compagnie Maritime Beige, with 44 
shij's, and the Adolf Deppe, with 35 ships. 

The navigation at Belgian ports was as follows: — Jfnmber of vessels 
entered, 1931, 17,555 ; tonnage, 27,793,141 ; 1930, 18,413; tonnage, 
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29,113,791. Number of vessels cleared, 1931, 17,486 ; tonnage, 27,654,991 ; 
1930, 18,331 ; tonnage, 28,964,997. In 1932, 9,407 vessels of 19,666,745 
tons entered the port of Antwerp ; in 1931, 11,256 vessels of 22,388,342 tons. 

Internal Communications. 

The total length of the roads in Belgium (1932) was as follows : — 
State roads, 5,448 miles ; provincial roads, 980 miles ; conceded roads, 13 
miles ; total, 6,441 miles. The majority of the roads are paved with stone. 

The total length of navigable waterways (rivers and canals) in 1930 was 
1,036 miles. 

In September, 1926, the State handed over its control of the railways to a 
private company, the Societe Nationale des Chemins de Fer Beiges for a 
period of 75 years. The length of railway operated on January 1, 1632, was 
2,965 miles of main line. There were also 170 miles of private railways 
and 3,002 miles of provincial lines. It is proposed to electrify the railway 
system of the country. Receipts in 1931 were 3,085'2 million francs, and 
expenditure was 3,022 "2 million francs. 

In 1931 the Post Office in Belgium handled 323,860,000 private letters, 
66,303,000 official letters, 89,083,000 post-cards, 402,081,000 packets of 
printed matter, and 422,457,000 newspapers. On December 31, 1931, there 
were 1,703 post offices in Beiginm. The gross revenue of the Post Office 
in the year 1931 amounted to 422,314,000 francs, and the expenditure to 
472,700, _000 francs (in 1930, 390,987,000 and 478,960,000 respectively). 

A Regie of telegraphs and telephones for running the services on business 
lines was created by the law of Juiy 19, 1930, effective Nov. 1, 1930. In 
1931 the telegraph system carried 9,899,264 dispatches, of which 2,333,654 
were official. Total length of public telegraph wires was 31,668 miles, 
and of line 6,222 miles. There were 1,569 telegraph offices. Receipts for 
1931 were 65,674,000 fraucs. 

In 1931 there were 242 radiograph stations and 28,995 radiotelegrams 
were despatched. 

^In 1931, the telephone service comprised 461 exchanges, connecting 
495 public telephone stations and 227,000 subscribers. There were 
1,617,333 miles of telephone line in service, including 1,317,494 miles of 
local line, 233,436 miles of inter-urban line and 65.423 miles of iutemational 
lines, and the total number of calls, including 3,103,828 long-distance calls, 
was 232,477,000. Receipts in 1931 were 350,682,000 francs. 

The following are some traffic figures relating to Belgian Air Service 
(Brussels, Ostend, Antwerp, Liege and Le Zoute) : — ■ 

j General Tr.rfl1c ' Belgian Traffic 

1928 ' 1929 , 1930 , 1931 1928 , 1929 | 1930 j 1931 

; 27,797' 2S.566 | Sl,7fi7i 27,701- 1,052 ■ 968 ( — — 

1,067,803 1,408,699 .1,391,1144,389,799- 30,289 57,475 76,459 96,063 

92,018^ 101,238 | 173,S52[ 154.680: 22,630 32,100 ' 13,793 20,535 

i i i I 

Money and Credit 

The /raac, containing 0 '0418422 gramme of fine gold, is the unit of 
currency. 

No gold has been minted since 1882 (save only 5,000,000 francs struck 
in 1914), and no silver 5-franc pieces since 1876. 


Passengers . 
Freij-ilit (kilos) . 
Mails (kilos) 
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On October 26, 1926, the Belgian franc was stabilised and the paper 
currency relinked to gold, when all notes of the Ifational Bank of Belgium 
became payable in gold or its equivalent in foreign currency. A new 
currency unit — called the Belga, with a weight of 0‘20921 grammes of fine 
gold — has been introduced. One belga equals five paper francs and 35 belgas 
equal £1 gold. The franc, however, remains the basis of the monetary st stem, 
and will continue to circulate in the country, and is the medium of exchange 
in all domestic business. H'ew nickel coins of the value of 5 francs or 1 belga 
were put into circulation in 1930 ; 20-franc nickel pieces were recently 
minted. The use of the belga is compulsory in all foreign exchange trans- 
actions. To provide the necessary funds, a stabilisation loan for the equivalent 
of 100,000,000 dollais was floated abroad. 

The one bank of issue in Belgium is the Xational Bank, instituted 
1850. Bylaw of March 26, 1900, itsconstitution was modified, and its duration 
extended to January 1, 1929. In 1926 its privileges were prolonged for a 
farther 25 years. Its capital and reserve amounted in 1927 to 264,063,000 
francs. It is the cashier of the State, ami is authorised to carry on the usual 
banking operations. Its reserve, in gold or foieign gold securities, must be 
equal to 40 per cent, of its right engagements, 75 i^er cent, of which must be 
in gold. Its position on February 21, 1934, was (in thousands of belgas): — 


- 

1000 belgas ' 

- 

1000 belgas 

Gold and silver . 

. 2.713,887 

Notes in circulation . 

. i 3,41P,191 

Securities . 

. , 753,473 ■ 

Current accounts 

. ' 395,387 


There are joint-stock and private banks, also agricultural banks, 
credit unions, and popular banks. 

The popular savings bank in Belgium is mainly concentrated in the Caisse 
Generale d’ Epargne ec de Eetraite, at Brussels. The Caisse d’Epargue is a 
private company with legall}’ regulated functions and operates under the 
supervision of the Minister of Finance. It co-operates with the Belgian 
postal sendee, thus obviating any need of a postal-savings system. On 
December 31, 1932, this institution had 5,259,637 accounts, with deposits 
amounting to 9,864,244,000 francs. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Belgium in Gee.4.t Britain. 

Anibassador. — Baron de Cartier de Marchienne ; appointed in 1927. 

Counsellor of Embassy. — Robert Silvercruts. 

First Secretary. — Henry Borel de Bitche. 

Military Attache. — General Major A. Nyssens. 

Air Attache. — Capt. -Aviateur Chevalier Willy Coppens, D.S.O., M.C. 

Commercial Counsellor. — Charles Bastin. 

Vice-Consul in London. — Jules Wuidart. 

2. Of Great Britain in Belgium. 

Ambassador. — Sir Esmond Ovey, K.C.M.G., M.V.O. ; appointed March 

19 1934. 

Counsellor.— Q. X. M. Bland, C.M.G. 

First Secretary . — D. Maekillop. 

Third Secretary. — E. E. Barclay. 

Commercial Secretary . — X. S. Keyntiens, O.B.E. 
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Kaval Atl<ichi. — Capt. J. tJ. P. Fitzgerald, E-if. 

Military Attache . — Major the Hon. W. Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 
Air-AttachA. — Group-Capt. E. M. Field. 

There is a Consul-General at Antwerp, Consuls at Liege and Leopoldville 
(Congo), and Vice-Consuls at Brussels, Ghent, Ostend and Charleroi. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Belgium 

1. Official Publications. 

The publications of the Central Statistical Commission and of the various Administra- 
tive Departments, the Interior, Agriculture, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Instruction, 
Industry and Labour, &c. 

Bulletin tnmestriel de Statistique. Brussels. 

Annuau-e Statistique de U Belgique et du Congo Beige. Aiinnal. Brussels. 

Aperies statistiques sur la Belgique 6tablis d'apies Its tableaux de I’Annuaire 
stati-tique. Brussels, 1923. 

Situation ecoiiomique de la Belgique. (Section de Politique commerciale et Etudes 
Economiques, Ministeie des Affaires Ecrangeres.) Annnal. Bn.ssels. 

Annual Reports of the Dej'artmeut of Overseas Trade. London. 

Expose de la situation du Royauiae : 3841-1850, 1851-lSoO, 1S61-1S75, 1ST<5-1900. 

2. N'on-Official Pttblications. 

Annuaire General de la Belgique. Brussels, Annual. 

Annuaire du Commerce et de I’ I ndustne de Belgique pour 1’ Annee. Brussels. 

Hiatoire de la Belgique Contemporaiue. By Various Writers, with a Preface by Baron 
Beyen. Tomes I et IL Brussels, 1932. 

(C. E. A ), Belgium, London, 193*2. 

Baedeker’ 9 Belgium and Holland including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 15th ed. 
Leipzig, 1910. — Belgien und Luxembourg, 2dth ed. Leipzig, 1930. — Belgique et Luxem- 
bourg. 20th ed. Leipzig, 1928.— Belgium and Laxe.aburg, 16th (revised) ed. Leipzig, 
1931. 

Bavary (Ch. Victor de), Histoire de la revolution beige de 1830. Bruxelles, 1876. 

Boulger (D. C.), Belgium of the Belgians, London, 1911. — The History of Belgium. 
Vol. L, 1902. Vol. 11. , 1909. Revised 1913. London. — The Reign of Leopold IL, King 
of the Belgians and Founder of t'ue Congo State, 1865—1909. Two Volumes. 1925. 

Brangwyn (Frank), and Stoket (Hugh), Belgium. London, 1916. 

RUrklm (W.), [Handbuch des belgischen WirtscLaftslebens mit Einschluss von 
Belgisch-Kongo. Gottingen, 1916. 

Cammaerts (Emile), Belgium (Story of the Nations). London, 1921.— The Treasure 
House of Belgium. London, 1924 

Chlepner (B. L.), La Banque en Belgique. Brussels, 1920. 

Colin {P.), Belgique : Carrefour de i’Occident. Paris, 1933. 

D’Alia (A.), II Belgio nei suoi van aspetti. Bob^gna, 1921.— La Belgique intellectuelle, 
econoiiiique, politique, Brussels. 1923. 

Dechesne (Laurent), Histoire ecoaoiuique et sociale de la Belgique. Paris, 1932. 

i>€)/ia)ii7tfon (A.), Geograpiiie Universelle. Tome HI. Belgique. Paris, 1927. 

Deicitt (A.), Histoire de la Belg-’que Contenii)orame, 1830-1914, 2 vols. Brussels, 1928- 

Edwards (G W.), Belgium, Old and New. Illustrations. Philadelphia, 1920. 

Elston (R ), The Traveller’s Handbook to Belgium, (Cook’s Traveller’s Handbook.) 
London, 1930. 

Efisor (R. C. K.), Belgium. London, 1915. 

Essen (L. van der), A Short History of Btslmum. London, 1920. 

Grtjis (W. E.), Belgium, the Land of Art. London and New York, 1912. 

Hagmann (E.i. Studien zur Geschichte Belgiens seit 1S15. Berne, 1917. 

Harveu (G.), Belgium and Luxemburg (Harvey’s Guide-Books). London, 1930. 

(Kan), Belgiens Verqangenheit und Gcirenwart. Leipzig, 1916. 

Holland (Clive), The Belgians at Home. Ijoudon, 1911.— Things seen in Belgium. 
London, 1930. — Belgium, The Land and its People. London, 1933. 

Jourdain (A.) and jStalle(L. von),Dietionuaire encyclop6dique de geographic de Belgique. 
Brussels, 1895, &c. 

Ealken (F. van). La Belgique Contemporaine. Paris, 1930. 

Krusch (P.), Die natzoaren Lagerstatteu Belgiens, iure geologische Position und 
wirtschaftliche . T. • . , • ’ 

Lannoy (F. I < ) i . , ■ | | . 3 de ITiidepeiidance Beige. Brussels, 1930. 

Larwe (E.), , • II..- Vois. X., XI., XII Paris, 1898-1900. 
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Lecouturier (P.), La region des dunes en Belgique; Etude de geographie humaine. 
Liege, 1921. 

Lefevre (if.A.), L'Habitat rural en Belgique. Liege, 1926. 

Levy-Ullmann (H..\ and Mirki/ie-Giietzevitch (B.) Belgique. Paris, 1931. 

Linden {H. van der), Vue Geuerale de I'histoire de Belgique. Liege, 1918. English 
translation by SybilJane. Oxford and London. 1920. 

Makaiin(E.), La Belgique Restauree : Etude Sociologique. Brussels, 1926. 

Marq^iardt (S.), Verfall und ’Wiederaufrichtung der Belglschen Walirung nach dem 
Weltkriege Berlin, 1929 

Moniteur des InterSts Materiels. Brussels. Daily. 

Muirhead (P ), and Moduiarche (il.), Belgium fBIue Guides). 3rd ed. London, 1929. 
Omond(G. W T.), Belgium and Luxemboui^ (The Nations of To-day). London, 1924, 
Payen (E ), Belgique ei Congo. Paris, 1918. 

Perre (A. van de), The Language Question m Belgium. London, 1919. 

Pierard (Q,), L’Expansion Beige. Brussels, 1929 

Pierard (L.), Belgian Problems since the War. London, 1929. 

Pirenne (H..), La B-^lgique et la Guerre Moiidiale (Publication by Carnegie Trustees.) 
London, 1929. — Hi^toire de Belgique. Vols. 1-7. Brussels, 1932. 

Reed (T. H.), Government and Politics of Belgium. New York, 1924. 

Seignolos (C.), Histoire Politique de TEurope Contemporame. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. London, 1900.] 

Speye-/' (H.), La Reforme de T/Etat en Belgique. Brussels, 1927. 

Strauss (L.), Annuaire des Ports Beiges Annual. Antwerp. 

VineentiJ. M.), Constitution of Belgium. [Trans, of Text with Notes.] Philadelphia, 
1898. 

Wauvermans (P.), Quelle est la fortune de la Belgique ? Brussels, 1919. 

White (C.), The Belgio Revolution of 1830. 2 Vols. London, 1836. 


BEIGIAIf CONGO 

(Congo Belge.) 

Constitution and Government. — The Congo Independent Sta:e was 
founded in 1885 by Leopold IL, King of the Belgians, and the State was placed 
under his soyereignty. 

The annexation of the State to Belgium was provided for by treaty of 
November 28, 1907, which was approved by the chambers of the Belgian 
Legislature iu August and September and by the King on October 18, 1908. 
The Minister for the Colonies is appointed by the King, and is a member of 
the Council of Ministers. He is President of the Colonial Council, consisting 
of 15 members, 8 of whom are appointed by the King, and 3 chosen by the 
Senate and 3 by the Chamber of Representatives. One of those appointed 
by the King, and one chosen by the Legislative Chambers, retire annually, 
but may be re-appointed. The King is represented in the Colony by a 
Governor-General, assisted by a Vice-Governor-General, one or more State- 
Inspectors, and six Provincial Commissioners. The budget is presented to 
the Chambers, and voted by them ; the tinancial accounts have to be verified 
by the Court of Accounts. An annual report on the Congo Administration 
has to be presented to the Chambers. 

The Annexation has been recognised by all the Powers. 

Govemor-Ge'/ieral. — Lieut. -General Tilkens (appointed December 27, 
1927). 

The precise boundaries of the Congo Colony were defined by the neutrality 
declarations of August, 1885, and December, 1894, and by treaties with 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Portugal. 

The Colony is divided into six Provinces and sixteen administrative 
districts. Each district is divided into administrative territories, of which 
there are 103 in the whole country. The capital of each province bears the 
name of the province itself. The Elisdbeihxille Province ; districts ; Haut- 
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Katanga, Leopoldville Provi'/ue •, districts: Bas- 

Congo, ; . ke Leopold. II. The Coquilhatville 

Province ■ Tsliuap)a. The Lmaoibo Province ; 

distrii’ts : Sankum, Kasai. The Cuitcnnaasville Frovi'Me ; districts : Kivu, 
Maniema. The Stanleyville Prorinee ; districts : Uele, Kibali-Ituri, 
Stanleyville. The capital of the Colony, formerly Boma, was, by royal 
decision (1923), changed to Leopoldville. At the head of each Province 
there is a Provincial Commissioner. 

The districts of Ruanda and Unindi (formerly in German East Africa) 
have been ceded to Belgium as mandatory of the League of Nations. Both 
districts were united administratively with the Congo, under the direction of 
a Vice-Governor, by a law of August 21, 1925. Ruanda-Urundi is populated 
by three races — the Wa-tusi, the IVa-hutn, and the Batwa. Both districts 
are rich in cattle. The frontier was formally ratified on October 20, 1924. 
Usumbura is the capital. {See under Additions and Corrections.) 

On July 22, 1927, a convention was signed between Belgium and 
Portugal by which the former ceded to the latter territory in the extreme 
south-west portion of the Belgian Congo, having an area of 3,500 square 
kilometres (480 square miles), in return for a cession by Portugal of an area 
in the estuary of the Congo, near Matadi, of three square kilometres. 
Belgium further undertook to commence the construction of a railway to 
lirik up with the Portuguese railway (the Lobito Bay-Katanga line). This 
railway was opened on July 1, 1931. 

Area and Population. — The area of Belgian Congo is estimated at 
918,000 square miles. The black population of the Belgian Congo is chiefly 
of Bantu and Sudanese origin with some nilotics and pygmies. According 
to the latest census the native population numbered 9,383,883. The white 
population on January 1, 1933, numbered 18,721. Of these, 12,045 were 
Belgians, 27 Germans, 597 Americans, 496 British, 19 Canadians, 24 Danes, 
26 Spaniards, 396 French, 157 Luxemburgers, 498 Greeks, 453 Dutch, 
1,238 Italians, 14 Norwegians, 28 Poles, 1,339 Portuguese, 20 Rumanians, 
113 Russians, 10 Yugoslavs, 114 Swedes, 182 Swiss, 242 South Africans, 
23 Turks and 210 others. 

Kiswahili is the language spoken by the natives who have been under 
Arab influence. Baugala is the commercial language on the Upper Congo ; 
Fiote is used near the coast. 

Peligion and Education — The religion of the natives consists of 
a gross tetichism ; mission work is actively carried on. There were, on 
January 1, 1933, 2,665 missionaries, of whom 1,888 were Catholic and 777 
Protestant. In education they co-operate with the Government. The school 
statistics give about 300,000 children as receiving elementary education. 
Several educational bodies direct under control of the Government establish- 
ments for general and professional training, especially at Boma, LeopoldviUe, 
ifoanda, Coquilhatville, Lusambo, Kabiuda, Stanleyville, Buta, Elisabethville 
Bunia. In 1933 the Government grant to the missionaries for education 
of native children amounted to 10,105,022 francs, while the total expenditure 
ou education was 19,431,493 francs. An organised medical service exists. 
The income from a special fund of 150 million francs as well as a Govern- 
ment grant are applied to the medical service. 

Justice, — There are 6 courts of first instance, 16 district courts, 16 
prosecutors’ courts, 104 police courts, and 2 courts of appeal (one at 
Leopoldville and the other at Elisabethville). 
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Finance. — Estimates of ordinary revenue and expenditure for five years 
(in francs) ; — 

— 1930 ■ j 1931 1 193-2 1933 ; 1934 


Bevenoe . «34,332,000 j 541.856,000 434,674,475 357,736,580 ' 366,626,230 

Expeaditnre . 7i4,962,000 i 705,705,000 603,666,921 725,757,940 , 723,42S,7t3 

* Actual. 


For 1933 the ordinary receipts and expenditure were estimated as 
follows 


Receipts 

Francs 

Expenditure 

Francs 

Duties and taxes 

Domanial receipts . 

Judicial receij>ts and receipts 
of the administrative services 
Proceeds of capital h revenues 

256,ft22,8g0 

7,062,000 

56,056,510 

36,705,190 

Institutions and services act- 
ing in Belgium 

Expenses of general adminis- 
tration in Africa, those of 
the Public Force inciaded . 

Expenses for the social and 
humanharian works . . 

Expenses of economic order . 

319,388,268 

170 200,278 

92,109.407 

143,559,807 

Total 

357,736.580 

Total 



Debt, December 31, 1932, 3,372,892,883 frane.s, of which 2,371,803,883 
francs were Consolidated Debt and 1,001,089,000 francs Floating Debt. 


Defence. — The Colony possesses a force of native troops amounting 
to 149 European officers, 145 European non-commissioned officers and 13,244 
natives, including the recruits and about 5,550 men of the territorial police. 
The force is recruited by cousoription and voluntary enlistment. The term 
of service does not exceed seven years, and the recruits are trained in two 
camps of instruction before being drafted to their units. 

Production. — The yield of the chief vegetable products in 1932 was as 
follows (in metiio tons); — palm-oil, 38,765; cotton, 12,128; palm-nuts, 
57,935 ; rice, 44,600 ; coffee, 2,917 ; cacao, 1,194 ; rubber, 91 ; and 
ivory, 162, Cattle thrive only in the districts where there is no tsetse tty, 
notably in the highlands of Katanga, Ituri and Kivu. Mining flourishes, 
the chief minerals being copper, diamonds, gold, tin, cobalt, uranium, radium, 
coal and iron. The gold mines in 1932 produced 8,547 kilos, chiefly from 
the Kilo-Moto mines. The most important mines in the Congo are the 
copper mines near Kambove, Musonoi and Eiisabethville in Haut Katanga, 
operated by the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga. The total output in 1932 
was 59,629 metric tons of copper. The Union Miniere produces radium from 
the Chmkolcbwe mines. The output of diamond.s (chiefly from the mines of 
the Forminiere company in the Kasai district) in 1932 amounted to 3,751,719 
carats, of radium 6 gr., of coal 17,000 tons, of tin 972 tons, of cobalt 335 
tons. 

Commerce and SMpping. — The value of the commerce for six years 
was as follows (in franc.s) : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

1927 

192S 

1929 

Francs 

1.496,358,868 

1,624,498,658 

1,943,192,905 

, Francs 
1,055,239,249 ' 
1,227,867,419 I 
1,444,260,477 \ 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Fiancs 
1.5«1,315,177 
! 961,891,851 

464,631,939 

Francs 

: 1,511,490,871 
, 1,104,015,231 

1 607,922,436 
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The chief imports and exports were :■ 


Imports 


1931 1932 


Franca ' Francs 

Arms, amnaunition, 

Ac. . . . 10,5*^9,818 ; J, 638,968 

Steamers and ships 17,571,483 , 4,999,127 
Machinery . . 128 297,388 ! 68.454,766 

Wines, spirits, beer ' 50,300,692 ! 33,252,115 
Provisions . . i 138,465,123 ' 75,262,577 

Cottons . . . 62,460,367 ; 49,579,447 

Mineral oils, petrol, ' 

&c. . . . — ; 34,489,258 



Exports 

— 

1931 1932 


Francs. Francs 

Rnbber . 

1 0130.446 ! 469,876 

, Ivory 

17, 991, 847 1 16,670,16s 
56,506,748 ; 59,673,668 

■ Palm-nuts 


65.842,076 ; 51,5.57,749 


17.046.958 15,140,553 

i Gold, crude . 

126.574,475 156,464,226 

1 Copper, crude . 

471,382,951 ; 102.396,433 

j (carats) 

173,410,180 130,414,940 

_ 1 2,660 

Cotton 

9U,293,GS0 , 37,343,360 


The special trade was distributed as follows 



) 

i 


Imports 



Quantity 


Value 



, In metric tons 
1931 

In metric tons 
1932 

In francs 

1931 

In francs 

1932 

Bel^um . 

United Kingdoin 
(Jermany . 

United States . 
Rhodesia . 

Angola 

France 

South Africa 
Netherlands 

Russia 

I 1 

. ! 131,385 ( 

. 5,517 

, ' 5,979 

. ' 13,680 

117,417 
11,537 

4,130 

4,121 
. . 995 


73,002 

2,979 

4,007 

6,901 

53 916 

9,861 

1,280 

1,434 

1,034 

5,844 

455,979,124 ' 

89,351.419 , 

54,391,927 , 

66,142,610 ; 

5 (,145,433 1 

26,794,958 
57,106,721 ! 

51,161,014 ; 

11,509,162 1 

215,840,692 

52,471,103 

33,282,698 

30,861,465 

19,839,881 

16.479,972 

15,119,634 

9.116.035 

7.116.035 

4,733,947 


i 


Exports 



! Quantity 


Value 


, In metric tons 

1 1931 

lu metric tons 
1932 

In francs 

1931 

In francs 
1932 

Belgium . 

Angola 
Mozambique 
French Eq. Africa 
United States . 
Germany . 
Rhodesia . 
Tanganyika 

South Africa 
United Kingdom 

. i 131,701 

. 1 26,420 

. ! 40,915 

. 1 9,011 

. I 22,677 

8,492 
7,478 
. * 14,653 

. \ 657 

. : 344 


113,334 

21,164 

19,J)11 

7,770 

15,076 

8,270 

1,453 

1S3 

7S3 

309 

687,121,400 

74,592,670 

162,026,476 

32,880,179 

40,793,238 

10,075,863 

1 10,043,823 

i 62,182,2^.6 

' 2,009,597 

2,904,846 

512,949,480 

37,333,077 

34,456,732 

22 827,833 
21,421,051 
10,833,378 
3,208,133 
853,015 
660,918 
632,584 


According to the Board of Trade Returns the imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Belgian Congo in 1933 amounted to the value o 
29,0491. ; and the exports of British produce and manufactures to the 
Belgian Congo to 92,008^. ; re-exports from U.K. were 21,8972. 

At the port of Boma in 1932 there entered 157 sea-going vessels oi 

A A 
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666,011 tons. In the coasting trade there entered 18 sailing ships, of 5,665 
tons. The two other ports are Banana and Matadi. In 1932, 558 steamships 
with tonnage of 2,171,941 entered, and 551 with tonnage of 2,111,941 
cleared the three ports oi Belgian Congo. 

Internal Communications- — The Congo is navigable for 95 miles 
from its mouth to Matadi, and on this section ply 15 steamers belonging 
to the State. Above Matadi, for over 249 miles, numerous rapids, 
render the river unnavigable as far as Stanley Pool (Leopoldville). 
Above the Pool are 1,068 miles of navigable water, reaching Stanley Falls, 
while several of the great tributaries are navigable over a considerable 
extent of their course (total, 6,279 miles). Above the Stanley Falls the 
Congo is called Lualaba and navigable for 585 miles, from PonthiervUle 
to Kindu and from Kongolo to Bukama (Katanga). 

There were (January 1, 1933) 24,093 miles of road. The total length of 
railways on July 1, 1933, was 2,780 miles. New railway lines are planned 
between Zobia and loiro, and between Kamaniola and Costermansville 
(Kivu). 

An important development in 1911 was the construction of a pipe line 
from Matadi to Leopoldville, 246 miles long, for the purpose of transporting 
crude oil for the use of river steamers. It has a diameter of 4 inches, with 
8 pumping stations delivering 50,000 tons of oil at Leopoldville, the 
terminus. The concession is for 70 years, at the expiration of which 
period aU the pipe lines, with the material, except the vessels and stores 
of petroleum, will become the profierty of the Congo Government. 

The river steamers run from Leopoldville to Stanleyville and the 
tributaries of the Cougo ; they be’ong to different companies, of which the 
Unatra Company is the most important. The fleet of the various companies 
consists of 264 steamers and 531 barges. Powerful tugboats hauling four to 
eight barges of 800 tons each afford cheap transportation on the Congo river 
and the largest tributaries. 

There is a regular air sen-ice between Leopoldville and Ln.samho with 
intermediate stages at Bindundu, Port Francqui and Luebo. The distance 
is 806 miles. A regular service runs between Leopoldville and Boma, a 
distance of 217J miles; and between Le ipoldville and Stanleyville (1,062 
miles) with stasres at Ban-lundu, luongo, Coquillhatville, Basanknsu, Lisala 
and Basoko. The service between Port Francqui and Lusambo was restarted 
in August, 1933. 

In 1932 there were 75 post offices, and 68 special telegraph offices. In 
the internal service (1932) 1,747,400 letters, papers, &o., were transmitted ; 
and in the external, 3,885,400 were handled. The Congo is included in 
the Postal Union. Total length of telegraph lines 4,209 miles. In 1932, 
92,700 internal and 78,800 foreign telegrams were transmitted, besides 
35,800 otScial telegrams. There are 29 stations of wireless telegraphy, 64 
telephone offices and 15 central stations serving 1,420 subscribers, 4,000 
miles of telephone lines, and 5,540 miles of telephone wire. Number of 
calls in 1932, 2,319,000. 

Money and Credit. — The monetary unit is the franc equivalent to 
one-fifth of the hclga and containing 0*04184'22 gramme of fine gold. This 
value was fixed by an agreement with the Banque du Congo Beige on 
October 10, 1927, approved by Royal Decree on November 14, 1927, 
authorising the Bank to issue notes m Belgian Congo and Euanda-Urnndi. 
The notes at present in circulation are of a nominal value of 1,000, 500, 100, 
50, 20, and 5 francs. By Royal Decree of December 28, 1920, the Govern- 
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ment was authorised to issue copper-nickel coins in denominations of 1 franc 
and 50 centimes. There are also perforated coins, also in copper-nickel, of 
20, 10, 5, 2 and 1 centimes. The notes and coins in circulation in the Colony 
are not legal tender in Belgium. Eight banks are in existence, of which 
the three most important are the ‘Banque du Congo Beige,’ the ‘Banque 
Commerciale du Congo,’ and the ‘Banque Beige d’Afrique,’ all three with 
branches in all the important commercial centres. 

Weights and Measures. — The Metric System was introduced by 
law on August 17, 1910. 

British Consul. — H. C. Swan (at Leopoldville). 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Eiisabethville and Stanleyville. 


Books of Reference concerning the Belgian Congo. 

1. Official. 

Bulletin OfRciel du Congo Belgre. Brussels. 

Bulletin Officiel da Roanda-UrandL Usumbura. 

Bulletin Ako-ieole du Congo Beige. — Renseignements de TOffice ColoniaL — Statistique 
du Commerce ex»’erieur du Congo Beige. Brussels. 

Legislation et reglements du Ruanda-Urundi. Brussels, 1926. 

Legislation Commerciale du Congo Iselge. Brussels, 1930. 

Codes et Lois du Oojwo Beige, Brussels, 1927, and supplement of codes, 1929. 
Annuaire officiel du Ministere des Colonies. Brussels. 

Rapport annuel sur I’Hygiene p'lblique, 1925-1927-1928-1929. 

‘Coutfo* Revue Generalc de la Colonie Beige. — rOrganij^ation actuelle des transports 
an Congo Beige.— Probletne de la main-d’oeuvre ar. Congo Beige.— Les grands animaux de 
chasse au Congo Beige. — Malaria et Culture dc quinine au Congo Beige.— Brussels. 

2, UxoypiciAL. 

La Politique ^conomique au Congo Beige (Rapport au Comite permanent du Congres 
colonial). Brussels, 1924 

Un siecle d'essor economique. I’Expansion coloniale beige. Brussels, 3932. 

BcLmes (T. A.), Tl*e Wonderland of the Eastern Conpo. London. 1922. — Across the 
Great Craterlarid to the Congo. London, 1924.— An African Eldorado: The Belgian 
Congo. London, 1926, 

Bauw (A de), Le Katanga. Brussels. 1920. 

ChTUty (C.), Big Game and Pigmies. London, 1924. 

Daye (Pierre), L’Empire colonial beige. Brussels, 1923. 

Franck (L.), Congo, Land en Volk. Bruges, 1926. — Le Congo Beige. 2 vols. Brussels, 
1930 

Fraser (D.), Thro'igh the Congo Basin. London, 1927. 

Geerinckxi-3 os.), ludex Economique du Ct»Dgo beige. Brussels, 1928. 

GicU (A), Travels in the Congo. London, 1930. 

Gltnnie (R.), The Congo and its People. London, 1925. 

Habran (L.), La Politique Exterieure du Congo Beige. Brussels, 1928. 

Halewyck (M.). La Charte Coloniale, 3 vols, and 1 appendix. Brussels, 1910 — 1919. 
Ealkin ( J.), G^ographie du Congo Beige. Namur, 1927. 

Heyse (T.), Le Re^iiiie du Travail au Congo beJge. Brussels, 1924. 

Hey^e (T ) and Leonard (H.), Le regime aes cessions et concessions de terres et de Mines 
en Congo Beige. Brussels, 1932. 

Ketth (A. B.), The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act. London, 1919. 

Lecltrc La formation d’un empire colonial beige. Brussels, 1932. 

^Iichieh et Laudt-, Notre Colonie. 9tl» edition. Brussels, 1930. 

Eorden (H ), Fre-^h Tracks in the Belgian Congo. London, 1924. 

Piritr (G. D.), Notes de litt4rature coloniale, Panorama liit^raire de la colonisation 
beige. Brussels, 1930. 

Robert {'^l ), Le Congo Physique. Brussels, 1923.— Le Katanga Physique. Brussels, 1927. 
— Le centre Afncain. Brussels, 1932- 

Stmar (T.), Bibhographie dn Congo de 1895 a 1910. Brussels, 1911. 

Stanley (H. M.), The Congo and the Founding of its Free State, 2 vols. London, 1885. 
— Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols, London, 1878. 

Strickland (D.), Through the Belgian Congo. London, 1926. 

Vanderkerken (G.), Les Societes bantoues au Congo beige. Brussels, 1920. 
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TTauters (A. J.), Jj’Etat Independant da Congo. Brussels, 1899 — Bibliographie de 
Congo (18S0-95). Brussels, 1596. — De Bruxelles a Karema. Brussels, 1901. — Histoire 
Politique du Congo beige. Brussels, 1912. — Le Congo au travail. Brussels, 1924. 

TVee/cs (John), Among the Primitive Bakongo. London, 1914. 


BHUTAN. 

State in the Eastern Himalaya, between 26° 45' and 2S° N. latitude, and 
between 89° and 92° E. longitude, bordered on the north and east by 'Tibet, 
on the west by the Tibetan district of Chumbi and by Sikkim, and on the 
south by British India. Extreme length from east to west 190 miles ; ex- 
treme breadth 90 miles. Area about 18,000 square miles ; population 
estimated at 800,000. 

The original inhabitants of Bhutan, the Tephus, were subjugated about 
two centuries ago by a band of military colonists from Tibet. In 1774 the 
East India Company concluded a treaty with the ruler of Bhutan, but 
repeated outrages on British subjects committed by the Bhutan hill men 
led from time to time to punitive measures, usually ending in the 
temporary or permanent annexation of various duars or submontane tracts 
with passes leading to the hills. In November, 1864, the eleven western or 
Bengal duars were thus annexed. Under a treaty signed in November, 
1865, the Bhutan Government was granted a subsidy of Rs. 50,000 a year 
on condition of good behaviour. By an amending treaty concluded in 
January, 1910, the British Government undertook to exercise no interference 
in the internal administration of Bhutan. On its part the Bhutanese Govern- 
ment agreed to be guided by the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations. The treaty also provided for the increase of the 
subsidy to Es. 1,00,000. 

The form of Government in Bhutan, which existed from the middle of 
the sixteenth century until 1907, consisted of a dual control by the clergy 
and the laity as represented by Dharma and Deb Rajas. In 1907 the Deb 
Raja, who was also Dharma Raja, resigned his position, and the Tongsa 
Penlop, Sir Ugyen IVangchuk, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., was elected as the first 
hereditary Maharaja of Bhutan. He died on August 21, 1926, and was 
succeeded by Maharaja Jig-me Wang-chuk, K.C.I.E. 

Chief fortresses or castles : Punakha, a place of great natural strength ; 
Tashi-Cho-dzong, Paro, Angduphodang (IS'angdupotrang), Tongsa, and 
Byaka. 

The people are nominally Buddhists, but their religious exercises consist 
chiefly in the propitiation of evil spirits and the recitation of sentences from 
the Tibetan Scriptures. Tashi-Cho-dzong, the chief monastery in Bhutan, 
contains 300 priests. 

Beyond the guards for the defence of the various castles, there is no 
standing army. 

The chief productions are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, different 
kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies, chowries, and silk. Extensive and 
valuable forests abound. Muzzle-loading guns and swords of highly-tempered 
steel are manufactured. 

His Highness keeps an Agent at Kalimpong who is also Assistant to the 
Political Officer in Sikkim for Bhutanese affairs. 

Books of Reference concerning Bhutan. 

Accounts relating to the Trade t)y Land of British and India with For^gn Countries, 
Annual. Calcutta. 

Report on Explorations in Sikkim, Bhutan.and Tibet, 1856-86. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel 
6. Strahau. Debra Dun, 1889. 
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A Collection of Treaties and Engagements, relating to India and neighbouring 
Countries. Bv C. tJ. Aitchison Volume II. Part IV. Calcutta. 

Reports of Erpeditions through Bhutan in 1906 and 1907. Bv J. C. White. London. 
P.onaldshay (the Earl of)» Lands of the Thunderbolt. London, 1923. 

Sandberg (G.), Bhutan, Che Unknown State. (A Reprint from the Calcutta Retnew,] 
Calcutta. IbOS. 

White (J. C.), Sikkim and, Bhutan. London, 1909. 


BOLIVIA. 

(E.EPCBLIOA BoLIVIANA.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Bolivia (so named in 1825) bears date 
October 28, 1880, with amendments adopted January 11, 1931. Executive 
power is vested in a President, elected for four years by direct popular vote, 
and not eligible for re-election until eight years after his term has ended. A 
A^ce-President is elected to succeed him in ease of resignation, death, illness, 
or on his becoming commander-in-chief of the army in the event of war. 
There is a Congress of two chambers, called the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, which sits at La Paz. The suffrage is possessed by all unmarried 
males over 21 years of age who can read and write, and have an ‘ assured 
income,’ and by all icarried males over 18 who are similarly qualified. 
There are 16 Senators (2 for each Department) elected for six years (one- 
third retiring every two years), and 70 Deputies elected for four years 
(one-half retiring every two years) ; both by direct vote of the people, but 
in the future Senators are to be elected by the Departmental Assemblies. 
Senators receive a salary of 900 bolivianos (45L) per month ; Deputies, 40 
bolivianos for the session. Sittings, as a rule, last for 60 days, but may be 
extemied to 90 days. Extraordinary sessions may be held for special 
purposes when convoked by the Executive, or by a majority of both Chambers. 
The President’s Cabinet consists of the Ministers of six departments — 
Foreign Relations and Worship ; Finance and Industry ; Government and 
Justice; Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs; War and Colonisation; 
Education and Agriculture. In addition, a Isational Economic Council, 
composed of representatives of mining, commerce, agriculture, hanking, 
labour and other interests, passes upon public contracts, railway concessions, 
and projects affecting the credit and economic welfare of the country ; their 
recommendations are transmitted to Corrgress. 

President of the ItepiLblic. — Dr. Daniel Salamanca. Elected January 
5, 1931 ; assumed office March 10, 1931, for the period 1931-1935. 

The Republic is divided into 8 departments and 3 territories, with 71 
provinces administered by sub-prefects, and 630 cantons (the number varies) 
adniinistered by corregidores. The supreme political, administrative, and 
military authority in each department is vested in a prefect, but under 
an arrangement pending (1934) legislative matters will be under a Depart- 
mental Assembly composed of the Senators and Deputies from that department 
and of delegates elected by the various provinces and the capital. Budgets 
vrill be prepared and considerable financial power wrll be enjoyed, though 
public order, edneatron and roads will remain under national controL The 
territories in the north-west of the Republic and in the Chaco and Oriente 
are governed by three officials, called delegados nacionales. Prefects wUl be 
appointed by the President of the Republic, from lists presented by the 
Departmental Assembly ; sub-prefects (virtually chief constables) will be 
appointed by the Prefects; corregidores and village alcaldes are appointed 
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annually by the sub-prefects of the provinces. The capital of each department 
has its municipal council ; the subdivisions have municipal boards, and the 
still smaller subdivisions have municipal agents. 

Bolivia’s most serious boundary difficulty is with Paraguay, its eastern 
neighbour, and grows out of a long-standing dispute as to where the frontier 
line crosses the Gran Chaco. Bolivia claims all the Chaco between the 
Pilcomayo and Paraguay rivers, whereas the Paraguayan claim would cut 
her off from the Paraguayan River. Righting began in July, 1932, and 
continued on an increasing scale until a state of war was formally declared 
by Paraguay in May, 1933. Efforts at mediation were made in turn by 
the Commission of Neutral Nations at Washington, the so-called A.B.C.P. 
countries (Argentine, Brazil, Chile and Peru), the League of Nations, and 
finally the A.B.C.P. countries acting under a mandate Irom the League ; an 
armistice was agreed to but agreement had not been reached by March, 1934. 

The boundary line betw-een Bolivia and Peru in the peninsula of 
Copacabana, from the River Suches to the north of Lake Titicaca, has been 
delimited by a joint commission, and awaits ratification. That between 
Argentine and Bolivia, as determined by treaty ratified in 1889, was re- 
examined in 1925 ; Bolivia ratified the new agreement in 1929, but Argentine 
has not yet done so. 

The following table shows area and population of the different political 
divisions (the capitals of each are given in brackets) : — 


Departments and 
Territories 


La Faz (La Faz) 
Cochabamba (Cocha- 
bamba) . 

Potosi (Potosi) . 
Santa Cruz (Santa 
Cruz) 

Chuquisaca (Sucre) . 
Tarija (Tarija)^ . 
Oruro (Oruro) . 

El Beni (Trinidad) 
Colonial Territories 
(Riberalta) 


Total . 



Per 

square 

mile 

1982 

19T 

22-6 
12 6 

2-5 
9-6 
2 3 
7*3 

5 9 

1-9 


5-9 


* Including 46,561 square miles in the El Chaco region. 


Boundary disputes make exact calculations of area impossible ; one official 
estimate puts the area at 506,467 square miles, exclusive of the area disputed 
by Paraguay. 

The 1929 estimate showed 1,586,649 Indians, 426,212 whites and 898,429 
mixed races. Other estimates (1930) distribute the populatim thus: 
Indians, 54 '5 per cent.; mixed, 30'9 per cent. ; white 14'6 per cent. ; there 
are 6,000 Chinese, Megroes, etcetera. 

The language of the educated classes is Spanish, that of the natives 
Queohua and Avmara. 

The estimated population (1632) of the principal towns : La Paz (the 
actual seat of government, though Sucre is nominally the capital), 150,165 ; 
Cochabamba, 49,000 ; Potosi, 35,900 ; Sucre (the legal capital and the actpl 
seat of the Judiciary, the University, and the Archbishop), 26,113; Tarija, 
11,950 ; Oruro, 30,000 ; Santa Cruz, 31,300. 
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Eeligion, Edncation, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic is the recognised religion of the State ; the 
exercise of other forms of worship is permitted. The religious orders 
have 17 convents (9 for males and 8 for females) ; the male members 
number about 230, the female 280 ; there are about 567 secular clergy. 
In 1900 the non-Catholie popttlation numbered 24,245. The Church 
is under an archbishop (resident in Sucre) and 6 bishops (La Paz, Cocha- 
bamba, Santa Cruz, Omro, Potosi, and Tarija). The maintenance of the 
Church cost the State 103.271 bolivianos in 1932. Byalawof March 19, 1912, 
all marriages must be celebrated by the civil authorities. Divorce was per- 
mitted by a law enacted in April, 1932 ; 821 divorces were granted that year. 

Primary instruction, free and obligatory, is under the care of the muni- 
cipalities and the State. In 1933 there were 2,033 elementary schools with 
1,242 teachers and 161,380 pupils. For secondary instruction there were 
29 colleges (19 national), 5 clerical institutions, and 5 private schools with, 
in all, 298 teachers and 4,480 pnpils. For special instruction there are 22 
establishments with 3,104 students. By a reform in the constitution the 
universities are made autonomous, with lull control ot all aptpomtments and 
large poweis over their finances. At Sucre and La Paz are the only two 
universities which possess more than one faculty. The University at Sucre, 
known as the St. Xavier University, is one of the oldest in America, 
having been founded in 1624. There are also a number of training colleges 
for teachers, including two for Indians. There are 18 institutions offering 
university instruction ; they have 141 teachers and 1,682 students. 

The judicial power resides in the Supreme Court, in superior district courts 
(of 5 judges) and in the courts of local justices. The Supreme Court, with 
headquarters at Sucre, is divided into tvo sections of 4 justices each, with 
the Chief Justice presiding over both. 11 embers of the Supreme Court are 
cho.sen on a t«o-thiids vote of Congress. They nominate the district judges 
and largely admtni-ter the judiciary budget. The district courts have each 
5 judges ; there are local tribunals and parish alcaldes. Public justice, 
supervised by oomn issions appointed by the Chamber of Deputies, is 
directed by an Attorney-General and by district and local attorneys. 

Finance. 

The revenue of Bolivia is derived mainly from customs duties, spirit 
duties, export duties on tin, silver, gold, wolfram, antimony, lead and other 
minerals, rubber export, patents, and stamps. Tin is the chief single source 
of revenue. 

Ordinary and extraordinary revenues and e,xpenditures for 6 years were 
as follows : — 


- 

Revenue ] 

Expenditure |j 

- 

Revenue 

i Expenditure 

192S j 

1929 

1930 1 

B'^lmaiios j 
44,893,004 ' 

i 48.942.327 

3H, 247, 829 

Bolivianos |l 
1 60.081,237 1 

1 53.181,231 i' 

1 49.133,758 |l 

1 1931 ; 

' 1932 

1 1933* 

Bolivianos 

22,629,^11 

19,870,557 

19,964,481 

Bolivianos 

32,3-^»^,328 

33,503.017 

21,049,572 


The 1933 b'.dget bill was presented to the 1932 Coneress, but had not been passed 
when The sessi'.n cl ised. The Pres dent by decree exttnded tl.e validity of the 1932 
budget with certain drastic modifications through the financial year 1933. 


The principal items of expenditure in the 1933 budget as decreed were 
(in boUvianos) : public debt, 8,062,284; instruction, 3,200,000; interior, 
2,352,700 ; communications, 2,110,996. No appropriation was included for 
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the war ministry, the cost of which was transferred to a special war budget : 
the extraordinary expenses of the war with Paraguay, as well as the cost of 
the war ministry, were met by two loans from the Central Bank of Bolivia, 
amounting together to 50,000,000 bolivianos, service on these loans being 
provided by a series of emergency war taxes. 

The public debt of Bolivia on March 31, 1933, amounted to 316,028,338 
bolivianos, being principal of external debt, 172,743,487 bolivianos; 
external debt service, 35,496,592 bolivianos ; internal, 86,358,843 bolivianos ; 
and floating, 21,429,416 bolivianos. Service on the foreign debt is in default, 
but as it is all issued in U.S. dollars, the devaluation of the dollar in 1933 
has greatly red need it. 

Defence. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 3 military districts, the 
Northern, the Central, and the Southern, and 3 ‘ military commands ’ formed 
of the departments Santa Crnz, El Beni, Tarija, and the Territories. 

The law of DeeemberlS, 1915, promdes for a permanent force of 3,577 men, 
to which is added an annual contingent of conscripts divided into two 
categories, the total number of effectives being about 8,000. Military service 
is compulsory for all males from the 19th to the 50th year. Those from 19 
to 25 years of age serve not more than 2 years with the standing army ; 
those from 25 to 30 years of age, ‘the ordinary reserve,’ return at .some 
time for 3 months’ service. After tins the men pass to the ‘ extraordinary 
reserve’ for 10 years, and finally complete their service by 10 years’ enrol- 
ment in the Territorial Guard. 

The permanent army consists of 12 infantry regiments, each of 2 
battalions ; 6 cavalry regiments, each of 4 squadrons : 3 mountain artillery 
regiments, each of 2 batteries ; a field artillery regiment of the same strength ; 
6 battalions of engineers ; 1 aviation corps of 2 flights. 

In ad<lition to the above troops there are small bodies of infantry of from 
100 to 200 men (called columnas) at the chief towns of departments, which 
can be expanded to battalions, if necessary. There also exist other nnits, 
for garrisoning the North, the North West, the South West, and the East, 
consisting of 300 men each. 

The infantry armament is the Mauser (Bolivian Model) rifle of 1898. 

Production and Industry, 

’The extensive and undeveloped region of Bolivia lying east of the Andes 
comprises about three-quarters of the entire area. It is estimated that 
about 4,940,000 acres are under cultivation, bur agriculture is in a backward 
condition. Irrigation by means of artesian wells is being attempted in some 
regions. Potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, and rubber are 
the principal products. Bolivia ranks as the second rubber-exporting country 
of South America, coming next to Brazil. Tropical forests with woods 
ranging from the ‘iron tree’ to the light palo de balsa await exploitation. 
The public lands of the State have an area of about 245,000 square miles, 
of which 104,000 square miles are reserved for special colonisation. In 1931 
it was estimated that there were 1,854,915 cattie, 5,552,074 sheep, 747,581 
goats, 1,882,000 llamas and alpacas, 335,580 pigs, and 375,738 equines. 

Mining is practically the only important industry, and Oruro is its principal 
centre. The mineral wealth of Bolivia includes tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold, and borate of lime. Bolivia produces 
one quarter of the total tin output of the world, standing next to the Malay 
Peninsula in the production of this metal. Practically all the tin ore is 
shipped to Great Britain, where it is reduced to tin in pigs and reshipped 
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to the Uaited States, which is the ultimate consumer of the bulk of Bolivian 
tin. Under the International Tin Restriction scheme, Bolivia, June 1, 1932. 
accepted a quota of 14, 687 tons per annum for 1932 and 1 933. Prodm tiou of 
minerals in 1932 was, in metric tons ; Tin (metal equivalent), 21,400; silver, 
128; lea<l, 5,448; copper, 2,016; zinc, 12,968; antimony (metal equivalent), 
1,469; bismuth, 2 ; wolfram, 411. Output of gold, 1932, was 12,281 ounces. 
Bismuth is mined in La Paz and Potosl by an international com | 'any which 
adjusts production to market demand. Next to China, Bolivia is the world’s 
chief source of antimony. Large deposits of common salt are found near 
Lake Poopo and in the south of Bolivia. Surface indications of petroleum 
and gas abound in the whole territory between the Argentine frontier and 
the north-west territory bordering Peru ; the Standard Oil Company with 
16 wells is developing production at Chaco Oriental. But output is small, 
only 44,000 barrels in 1932. 

Commerce. 


The value of imports and exports for five year.s are given as follows 
(13‘33 bolivianos = IL or 1 boliviano = 36 '5 cents (U.S. )) at par : — 

— 192S 

, 

1929 1 1930 

1931 1932 

Imports 

Exports 

Bolivianos 
. 64,390.5j>3 

, 116,073,474 

Bolivianos BoliviaDOs 
71,417,273 58,134,613 

140,007,039 101,561,417 

BoUviaoos Bolivianos 
29,8-n.019 j 22,351,535 
60,613,624 48,903,564 


Tin ore has usually constituted in value about 90 per cent, of Bolivia’s 
exports since 1920, but in 1932, owing to the continued decline in prices, 
export of tin (37,122,307 bolivianos) constituted only 76 per cent, of the value 
of total exports. But metals, in value, constituted 91 ’7 per cent of all 
exports in 1932. Other principal exports in 1932 were silver, 3,312,468 
bolivianos; copper, 758,774 bolivianos ; lead, 681,742 bolivianos ; tungsten 
(or wolfram), 258,999 bolivianos; antimony, 459,364 bolivianos; and zinc, 
2,292,372 bolivianos. In 1932 the United States furnished 24’1 per cent, 
of imports and Great Britain 21‘9 per cent. ; of exports. Great Britain took 
82‘7 per cent., and the United States 3‘6 per cent. 

Bolivia having no seaport, imports and exports pass chiefly through 
Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, La Quiaca, and river-ports on the rivers 
flowing into the Amazon, The chief imports are sugar, flour, wheat, coal, 
petroleum, iron and steel products, mining machinery, rice, wines and 
spirits, textiles, and ready-made clothes. 

Total trade between U. K. and Bolivia (Board of Trade figures) for 5 years: — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

i^m 

1933 

Imports from Bolivia to U.K. 
Exports to Bolivia from U.K. . 
Ke-esports to Bolivia from U.K. 

£t 

5,9S9,034 

073,349 

15,006 

3,391,748 

346,813 

17,972 

£ 

2,278,771 

170,118 

20,610 

£ 

1,877,005 

194,174 

10,548 

1,682,494 

419,789 

3,630 


Gommunicatioiis. 

The total length of railway open in Bolivia is about 1,384 miles ; 
175 miles are under construction from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz. The 
principal line is the Antofagasta and Bolivian Railway. Total length in 
Bolivia, 575 miles. Under the Bolivian-Chilian treaty of October 24, 

A A 2 
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1904, the Arica-La Paz line (276 miles, of which 151 miles are in Bolivia) 
was built from La Paz via Lluta with Taregra and to Corocoro. 

The Llojd Aero Boliviano, under the supervision of the War Ministry, 
has established a number of routes since 1927 ; principal one is from 
Cochabamba to Santa Cruz. 

Traffic on Lake Titii'aca is carried on by the steamers of the Peruvian 
Corporation. About 12,000 miles of rivers, in three systems, are open to 
navigation by light- draught vessels. 

Of main highways there was (1933) one of 166 miles from La Paz through 
Puno into Peru and another from La Paz, via La Quiaca, into Argeutiue 
of 749 miles, passable throughout the year: similar roads in the interior 
totalled 2,337 mile^, be.sides ^875 miles of secondary roads passable during 
the dry season ; 527 miles were, under construction. 

In Bolivia there were, in 1929, 454 post offices. Number of pieces of 
mail handled, domestic, 2,251,500 ; foreign, 2,505,695 pieces. 

There are (1930) about 5,627 miles of telegraph lines. Number of 
telegrams dispatched, 1929, 855,876 : received, 964,468. There are 318 
telegraph, telephone and wireless offices. The Bolivian Power Co. was 
given in 1928 a concession to build and operate a countrywide telephone 
system ; an exchange was opened in Oruro in 1930. 

Banking, Money, Weights, and Measnres. 

On July 1, 1929, on the recommendation of the Kemmerer Mission, 
the Banco Central de Bolivia was inaugurated at La Paz, taking over the 
assets of the Banco de la Nacion Bolivians , it acts as a central Bank of 
issue. On May 30, 1933, the bank's reserves were 28,283,143 bolivLnos 
(legal reserve, 24.500,000 bolivianos) ; note circulation, 43,724,802 bolivi- 
anos ; deposits, 33,026,886 bolivianos. 

On July 11, 1928, the gold exchange standard was adopted for the 
currency. Notes of the Banco Central de Bolivia (which has a monopoly 
of the note issue) were convertible on demand into gold or gold exchange. 
The unit of account is the gold boliviano containing 0‘54917 grama of fine 
gold and equal in C.S. money to 36'5 cents, but on September 25, 1931, 
gold payments were suspended. Fore'gn ex,-hange rates are controlled by 
the Banco Central and are based largely on the Loudon price of tin. The 
law provides for the minting of coins of ten and twenty bolivianos, the 
former to be called a ‘Bolivar’ and the latter a ‘Double Bolivar,’ the 
‘Bolivar’ to weigh 6T0189 grams of 900 line. There is no Bolivian gold 
yet m circulation. Gold is legal tender up to auy amount, and silver 
up to 10 bolivianos. Silver coins are minted in denominations of 1 boliviano 
(15 grams 800 fine), one-half, and one-fifth bolivianos. But paper notes 
in denominations of 1, 5, 1(), 20, 50 and 100 bolivianos are the chief 
circulating medium. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used by the administration 
and prescribed by law, but the old Spanish system is also employed. The 
quintal is equal to lOlJ lbs. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Bolivia in Great Britain. 

Enroy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Carlos Victor 
Aramayo (appointed March 25, 1926). 

Coutiseffor.— Mamerto Urriolagoitia. 
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First Secretary . — Mariano Deheza. 

Attachi . — Pastov Uobet. 

Consul-General (in London). — Mamerto Urriolagoitia. 

2. Of Gebat Bbitain in Bouvia. 

Minister and Consul-General . — Thomas Joseph Morris (appointed 
January 12, 1934). 

Second Secretary and Vice-Consul. — G. E. Vaughan. 

There are Consular representatives at Oruro, Sucre, Potosf, and 
Cochabamha. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Bolivia. 

1. Official Publioations. 

Anuario Geograflco y Estadistieo de la Republica de Bolivia. Annual. La Paz. 

The official publications are chiefly those of the Departments of Finance and Industry, 
of Foreign Affairs and of Immigration and Statistics. 

Constitucion PoUtica de la Republica de Bolivia. La Paz, 1902. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for the Exchange of Territories and other Complications. 
Signed November 17, 1903. New York. 1004- 

Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. London. Annual, 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

-4/\«7V€da« (A.), Histona de Bolivia. La Paz. 1924. French translation. Paris, 1925. 
£aldivia{J. M.), Tacna, Arica y Cobija. Paginas bistoncas. La Paz, 1919. 

Ballivian (Adolfo), Bolivia: Her Resources and her Future. (Text in English and 
French.) London, 1920. 

Rallfman (Manuel V.) and (Ednardo), Diccionario Geogrsfico de la Reptihlica 

de Bolivia. La Paz, 1890. — B. and Zareo{J,), 3Ionografias de la Industria Miners. I. Oro ; 
11. Plata; Ilf. Esta&o. La Paz, 1899-19<W. — B. and PiniUa (C. F.), Division PoUtica de 
la Republics, La Paz, 1914. 

Brabant (W. van), La Bolivia. Paris, 1913. 

Conway (Sir M.), The Bolivian Andes. London, 1901. 

Cresj>o (Luis S.), Geogrdda de Bolivia. La Paz, 1005. — Guis del viajero en Bolivia. La 
Paz, 1908. 

JDuguid (Jnhan), Green Hell. A Chronicle of Travel in the Forests of Eastern Bolivia. 
London, 1931. 

Grey (Henry ^I.), The Land of To-morrow. A Mulo-back Trek through the Swamps 
and Forests of Eastern Bolivia. London, 1927. 

Gnt66 (K. G ), Bolivia. In ‘The West Coast Republics of South America.' London, 
1930. 

Lopez Pedro (N.), Bolivia y el Fetroleo. La Paz, 1922. 

MacCreatjh (Gordon), Wliite Waters and Black. London. 1927. 

Marsh (M. A.), The Bankers in Boliv.a. New York, 1928. 

■Ifaf hews (Edward D.), Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, through BoUvia and Peru. 
Loudon, 1879. 

Molins (Jaime), Bolivia. Buenos Aires, 1917.— El Despertar de una Naciun. Buenos 
Aires, 1925. 

Parker iyi. B.), Bolirians of To-day, New York, 1920. 

Paz SoldanCM. F.), Narracron deguerrade Chile contra Peru y Bolivia. La Paz. 1884. 
Piudla (S.), La creacioir de Bolivia. Madinl, 1910. 

PoTtrnaa (Lionel). Three Asses in Bolivia. London, 1022. 

Prodgers (C. H.), Adventures in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

Eeid (W. A.), Bolivia : The Heart of a Continent. Washington, 191)3. 

Saavedra (B.), La Den.ocracia en nuestia Historia, La Paz, 1923. 

Schurz (W. L.), Bolivia : A Coiiin»ercial and liidustriul Har-dbouk. Washington, 1021. 
Wallt (Paul), Bolivia. Loudon, 1914.— La Bolivie et ses Mines. Pans, 1913. 
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BRAZIL. 


(Estados Unidos do Brasil.) 


Constitution and Government. 

Brazil was discovered on May 3, 1500, by the Portuguese Admiral Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, and thus became a Portuguese settlement ; in 1815 the 
colony was declared ‘ a kingdom,’ and on May 13, 1822, Dom Pedro, eldest 
surviving son of King Joao VI. of Portugal, was chosen ‘ Perpetual Defender ’ 
of Brazil by a National Congress. He proclaimed the independence of the 
country on September 7, 1822, and was chosen ‘Constitutional Emperor 
and Perpetual Defender ’ on October 12, 1822. On November 15, 1889, his 
only son, Dom Pedro II. (born 1825, died 1891), was dethroned by a revolu- 
tion, and Brazil declared a Republic under the title of the United States of 
Brazil. 

The following is a list of Presidents since the establishment of the 
Republic ; — 


Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca. Mov. 10, 1SS9 i 
—Nov. 23, 1S91.* I 

;Marshal Flonano Pei^vto (Acting), Moy. 23, 
1R91— Mov. 15, 1S94. 

Senhor Pruciente de lloraos Barios, Nov. 15, 
1694 — Nor. 15, 1693. 

Dr. Miiiioel Ferras dc Oampoo S.illes, Nov. 
15, 189S— Nov. 15. I'JOl. 

Dr. Francisco de PauLi Endrigues Alvo.s, 
Nov. 15, 1002 — Nov. 15, loOd. 

Dr. Aftoiiso Penna, Nov. 15, 1903 — June 14, 
1909.* 

Dr. Kdo Peoanha (Acting), June 14. 1000— 
Nor. 16, 1010. 


Afarshal Hermes da Fonseca, Nov. 15, 1910 
—Nov. 15, 1914. 

Dr. Wenceslas Braz, Nov. 15, 1914 — Nov. 15, 
191S. 

Dr. Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves.' 
Dr. Deiphim Moreira (Acting), Nov. 15, 191S 
—July 28, 1919. 

Dr. Epitacio d.a Silva Pessoa, July 2S, lOU'— 
Nov. 15, 1922. 

Dr. Arthur Bernades, Nov. 15, 1922— Nov. 
15. 19-2(5. 

Dr Washington Luiz Pereira de Souza, Nov. 
15, 1926— Oct. 26, 1930.4 


' Resigned ' Died. 

• Owing to illne*.-. did not take office — Nov. 15. 1918 ; died Jan. 13, 1919. * Deposed. 


The old constitution, adopted in 1891 and modified in 1928, is undergoing 
(1931) a radical revision The draft submitted in November, 1933, to the 
Constituent Assembly (and still under discussion, March, 1934), would 
replace the old two-chimbered National Congress by a single-chambered 
National Assembly elected from the various states for 4 years. The Presi- 
dent (with greatly restricted powers) would be elected by a secret vote of 
the National Assembly. A supreme council of 35, elected for 7 years, would 
share executive power. 

By the old constitution, the United States of Brazil consisted of 
twenty States, the Federal Territory of the Acre, and one Federal 
District. Each State was administered at its own expense without inter- 
ference from the Federal Government save for defence, for the maintenance 
of order, tor the reorganization of the State finances when payments on 
its funded debt were suspended for more than two years, and for the execution 
of the Federal laws and judgments. Control of import duties, stamps, rates 
of postage, and bank-note circulation belonged to the Union : but export 
duties as well as taxation on real property, professions and industries, 
belonged to the States. 

The old National Congress, which consisted of the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate, met usually on the 3rd of May at Rio de Janeiro (the Federal 
capital) and sat four months. The Chamber of Deputies consisted of 212 
members elected for three years by direct vote (providing for the representa- 
tion of the minority). No State had less than four representatives. The 
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Chamber initiated legislation relating to taxation, to fixing the strength of 
land and sea forces, and in proceedings against the President of the Republic 
and Secretaries of State. Senators, 63 in number, were chosen by direct 
vote, three for each State, and for the Federal district, for nine years, one- 
third being elected every three years. The Vice-President was President 
of the Senate. 

The President of the Republic (old constitution) must be a Brazilian by 
birth, over thirty-five years of age. His term of office was four years, and 
he was not eligible for the succeeding term. He and the Vice-President 
were elected by the people directly, by an absolute majority of votes on 
the 1st of March in the last year of each presidential period. 

The President appointed and dismissed ministers, was in supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, and, with the authorization of the National 
Congress, when recourse to arbitration failed, had the power to declare 
war and make peace. He (with the consent of the Senate) appointed the 
members of the Supreme F ederal Tribunal and the diplomatic ministers. 

The franchise, under a decree of February 24, 1932, extends to all citizens, 
both men and women, not under twenty-one years of age, duly enrolled, 
except beggars, ‘illiterates,’ soldiers actually serving, and members of 
monastic orders, &c., under vows of obedience. Citizens who are eligible but 
do not register cannot hold office or be employed in the Government service. 
Voting is secret. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. Getulio Vargas. Assumed office November 
3, 1930, after a military uprising in various states and the capital had 
forced the resignation of President Washington Luis Pereira de Souza and 
prevented the installation of Dr. Julio Prestes, elected March, 1930. Elected 
by the Constituent Assembly in November, 1933. 

There were, under the old constitution, 7 Secretaries of State at the head 
of the following Departments;—!. Finance, 2. Justice and Interior, 
3. War, 4. Marine, 5. Foreign Affairs, 6. Communications and Public 
Works, 7. Agriculture. In addition President Vargas established ministries 
of ; 8. Labour, Industry, and Commerce, and 9. Instruction and Public 
Health. 


I. Local Governmekt. 

Each State is organised under the republican form of government, with 
distinct administrative, legislative, and judicial authorities. Each State 
has its own Constitution and laws which must, however, agree with the 
constitutional principles of the Union. Taxes on inter-state commerce, 
levied by individual States, which pievioasly flourished, were, by a decree 
of the Provisional Government in 1932, ordered to be gradually extinguished. 
The new Constitution would abolish them forthwith, also export taxes. 
The governors and members of the legislatures are elected, but magistrates 
are appointed and are not removable from office save by judicial sentence. 
'The Federal District is administered by a council elected by the citizens of 
the District, the municipal executive authority being exercised by a Prefect 
appointed by the President of the Republic. 

Area and Population. 

Following are the census returns of 1920 and estimate for Decembe 
31, 1929 (capitals of States in brackets) 
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Area: 
sq. miles 


Population 


States 

1920 

(Censas) 

Per sq. mile 
1920 

1929 

(Estimated) 

Alagoas (Maeeio) 

22,577 

978,748 

43-3 

1,189,214 

433,777 

Amazonas (Manaos) . 

731,363 

363,166 

0-5 

Bahia (Sao Salvador) 

164,601 

3,334,465 

20-2 

4,135,894 

Ceara (Fortaleza) 

40,241 

1,319,228 

32-7 

1,626,025 

Espirito Santo (Yictoria) . 

17,308 

4.57,328 

26-0 

661,416 

Govaz (Goyaz) . 

288,462 

511,919 

1-9 

712,210 

Maranhao (S. Luiz) . 

177,515 

874,337 

4-9 

1,140,635 

Matto Grosso (Cuyaba) 
Minas Geraes (Bello Hori- 

532,210 

246,612 

0-4 

349,857 

zonte) .... 

221,894 

5,888,174 

26-5 

7,442,243 

Para (Belem) . 

443,789 

983,507 

2-2 

1,432,401 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 

28,846 

961.106 

33-3 

1,322,069 

Parana (Curvtiba) . 

93,269 

685,711 

7-3 

974,273 

Pernambuco (Recife) 

49,560 

2,154,835 

43-4 

2,869,814 

Piauby (Therezina) . 

116,494 

609,003 

5-2 

809,508 

Rio de Janeiro (Kiotheroy) 
Rio Grande do Norte 

26,627 

1,559,371 

58-5 

1,996,899 

(Natal) 

Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 

22,189 

537,135 

24-2 

738,889 

Alegre) 

Santa Catharina (Florian- 

91,310 

2,182,713 

22-6 

2,959,627 

opolis) .... 

20,785 

668,743 

32-1 

948,398 

Sao Paulo (S. Paulo) 

112.278 

4,592,188 

40-9 

6,399,190 

Sergipe (Aracajd) 

Federal District (Rio de 

15,089 

477,064 

31-6 

547,965 

Janeiro) 

431 

1,157,873 

92,379 

2,686-4 

1,468,621 

Acre Territory . 

58,672 

1-6 

113,725 

Total 

3,275,510 

30,635,605 

9-3 

40,272,6501 


^ Total ebtiinuted, January 1, 1933, 43,340.000. 


In 1920 the population consisted of 15,443,818 males and 15,191,787 
females. Of these 1,565,961, or 5 per cent., were foreigners, viz., 558,405 
Italians, 433,575 Portuguese, 219,142 Spaniards, 52,870 Germans, 60,251 
from Asiatic Turkey, 33,621 Uruguayans, 27,976 Japane.se, 26,354 Austrians, 
22,117 Argentinians, and 141,650 other nationalities. Some 100,000 Indians 
are to be found in the Amazon area. The language is Portuguese, though 
Italian and German are widely used in the Southern States. 

In 1930 the estimated population of Rio de Janeiro was 1,468,621 ; Sao 
Paulo, 879,758 ; S. Salvador, 329,898 ; Recife, 340,543 ; Belem, 279,491 ; 
Curitybe, 100,135; Porto Alegre, 273,376; Manaos, 83,736 ; Nictberoy, 
108,233 ; Bello Horizonte, 108,849; Fortaleza, 98,848 ; Maceio, 103,930 ; 
Sao Luiz, 62,895 ; Parahyba, 74,104. 

The number of immigrants between 1820 and 1930 was 4,518,558, 
including 1,480,000 Italians, 1,283,000 Portuguese, 574,000 Spaniards, 
198,000 Germans, 110,000 Russians and 89,000 Austrians. In 1932 the 
number of immigrants was 29,534. 
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Beligion. 

The popTilation is overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, but in 1889 connec- 
tion between Church and State was abolished, and absolute equality declared 
among all forms of religion. The Government left to the Church all 
religious buildings and their properties and income ; religious orders are 
allowed and are prosperous. They maintain 6 seminaries; there is a 
Cardinal whose seat is at Rio de Janeiro and who acts as an Archbishop, 
and there are besides 14 archbishops, 44 sutfragan bishops, 7 prelates, and 
3 apostolic prefects. There are 20 seminaries. There are eight leading 
Evangelic sects (and innumerable small ones), while Judaism, Buddhism, 
Mahometanism, Spiritualism, and Positivism have many followers. Evangelic 
sects maintain 10 seminaries. 


Education. 

Education is free but not compulsory, except in some States {e.g. 
Ceara, Maranhao, AlagSas, Matto Grosso. Minas Geraes, S. Paulo, Santa 
Catharina). The Union Government undertakes to provide, in part, for 
higher or university instruction within the Union, but there are institu- 
tions of this nature maintained, some by the States, and some by private 
associations, while primary schools are chiefly maintained and supervised, 
either by the States or by the municipalities and private initiative. There 
is one official university in Brazil, the University of Rio de Janeiro (Federal 
District), founded on September 7, 1920, and two private universities, at 
Bello Horizonte (Minas Geraes) and Curityba (Parana) ; there are moreover 
56 faculties which confer degrees. At the Capita! are maintained by the 
Federal Government a school for the blind ; another for deaf and dumb ; a 
School of Fine Arts ; and a National Institute of Music, there being similar 
private institutions in the Feder.il District and some States. There are 
seven engineering and mining polytechnics at Rio de Janeiro (University), 
S. Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, feahia, Minas Geraes, and Pernambuco ; 
19 schools of medicine, pharmacy and dentistry ; 12 schools of law and 
social sciences ; and 97 industrial schools, 41 agricultural, and 48 commercial 
schools. The Oswaldo Cruz Institute, in Rio de Janeiro, is devoted to 
experimental medicine, and the Butantan Institute, in S. Paulo, to the 
preparation of anti-ophidic serum. 

There were in January, 1931, 3,973 boys’ schools, 2,167 girls’ schools 
and 29,295 co-eduoational schools (total 35,436) of which 426 ivere Federal, 
17,965 State, 6.655 municipal, and 10,389 were private ; these were divided 
into 33,049 primary schools, 1,145 high schools, 87 colleges, 211 teachers’ 
colleges, and 943 special schools. Teachers numbered 73,555 ; total enrol- 
ment, 2,284,883. 


Justice. 

There is a supreme Federal court of Justice at Rio de Janeiro, which 
celebrated its centenary on January 20, 1929. There are also Regional Tri- 
bunals in each State as well as in the Federal District and the ’Territory of 
Acre. Justice is administered in the States in accordance with State law, 
by State courts, but in Rio de Janeiro Federal Justice is administered. 
Judges are appointed for life. There are also municipal magistrates and 
justices of the peace, who are elected for four years, and whose chief function 
is to settle cases up to a certain amount. Capital punishment has been 
abolished. There is no divorce. 
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Finance. 


Receipts and expenditures in recent years have been as follows (1 gold 
miireis = 4'567 paper milreis = at par about 6d. sterling = 12 cents. 
TT.S.): — 


- 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 


( IGold) 

! (Paper) 

(Gold) 

; (Paper) 


i Milreis 

. Milrf-is 

{ Milreis 

1 Milreis 

1928 » 

! 198,859,000 

f 1,308, 325,000 

: 125,401,346 

j 1,349,453,397 

1929 ‘ 

1 190,386,000 

1 1.530,109,000 

i 12*>,043,156 

j 1,442 034,444 

1930 

120,933,000 

: 1,074,746,000 

i 127,123,000 

1,820,635,000 

1931 

107,902 ono 

' 1.264,3*54 000 

1 89,742.545 

1 1,335,073,728 

1932* 

' 109,6S‘;,000 

1.392,751,000 

i 34,406,000 

1 1,894,285,000 

1933* 

! 87,736,000 

1.502,678,000 

j 34.264. S55 

j 1,801,975,603 


‘ A commission of auditors appointed by the Provisional Government to examine the 
accotmts for the 3 years, 1P27 to 1929. reported that instead of the aggregate surplus shown, 
there was actually a deficit of 491,169 contos paper. 

• Budget eatirante. 

The consolidated Federal foreign debt of Brazil on December 31, 1933, 
amounted to 90,457,0261. (British), 325,171,000 francs, and 144,618,500 
dollars (United States) equivalent to 9,384,196 contos paper. Inability to 
secure sufficient foreign exchange for service on this foreign debt forced 
Brazil in October, 1931, to tenders per cent, scrip as interest payments on all 
bnt three of her foreign loans. On February 6, 1934, a decree was published 
establishing new conditions for the service of the external debt, to be in 
operation from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1938. It applies to all loans of 
the Federal Government, of the States, and of municipalities. Altogether 
the annual debt service is reduced to 8,000,000/, The total debt has been 
divided into 8 categories with varying percentages of service moneys. External 
debt of the States on December 31, 1933, was about 5,000,000 contos. 
Internal funded debt, December 31, 1933, was 3,016,096 contos paper ; in 
addition, inconvertible Treasury notes in circulation December 31, 1933, 
totalled 3,004,095 contos paper, while the floating debt was 1,663,756 
contos paper. 


Defence. 

Army . — Under the military law of 1923 military service is obligatory on 
every Brazilian from 21 years of age to 44. The terms of service are 9 years 
(from the 21st to the 30th years of age) in the army ‘ first line ’ (1 in the 
ranks, the rest in the reserve)] and 14 years (from the 30th to the 44th years of 
age) in the army ‘second line ’ (7 in the ‘second line ’ and 7 in tlie reserve of 
the same). The reservists are called up for training annually for 4 weeks, besides 
which there is rifle practice once a month. The men in the territorial army also 
have an annual training of 2 to 4 weeks. The total peace strength for 
1933 was 5,546 officers and 42,200 other ranks, organized in 4 divisions, 
3 cavalry divisions, 1 mixed brigade, and 1 coast defence district. There 
is an air force of 3 companies and 1 group with a personnel of 2,000 and 
41 aeroplanes. 

Mobilisation would yield about 120,000. The military police under the 
War Office number 33,450, capable of expansion to 130,000. infantry are 
armed with the Mauser rifle, the field and horse artillery with 75 mm. 
gana. 
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Navy . — The principal ships of the Brazilian navy are as follows 


c 

1 

i Name 

i 1-^ 1 Armour 

1 

' principal Armament 

|W « 

— M 

1 

1 

;H..P. 

It 

"5 

1 

i 

2 3 ' 

£ Belt 

1 Gun 


£" 

1 

C ia 

1907 

1 Battleships. 
;/Minas Geraes .) 
[\Sao Paulo . .) 

19,281 ■ 0 

9 1 

J12 l2-in., 22 4-7-m., 2\ 

1 ^ 3-iu. A.A. . . . f 

— 

23, 500 ' 

21 

1907 ; 

Protected 
Cruisers 
(Bahia. . 

[Kio Grande do; 

1 Sul . . J 

3.150 — ! 

j 

i 

1 : 

10 4*7-in., 4 3-ln. A.A. . 

4 

■22,000 1 

27 

1898 , 

Coast Defence 
Vessel. 
Flcriaiio 

i 

3,200 14 1 

1 

1 ^ ' 

2 9'4-m., 4 4'7-in. . 


3,400 

15 


There is 1 river monitor (Pernambuco), 2 river gunboats, 10 destroyers, 
4 submarines (of which only one is of an ocean-going type), and a submarine 
dep6t and salvage vessel. The cntisers BaJiia and pAo Grande do Sul were 
refitted in 1925-26, new engines and oil-fired boilers being installed. A 
four-masted training ship with auxiliary Diesels, the Almirante Saldanha, 
is completing in England. 

There are three naval arsenals — at the Ilha das Cobras (Rio de Janeiro], 
Para, and Ladano de llatto Grosso (this latter a river arsenal). 

Rio de Janeiro (Federal District) is the seat of the military college, the 
general .staff school, the military school, the veterinary school, the school 
of aviation, the improvement school for ofiBeers, the naval school of war, 
and the professional schools of the navy. In the State of Rio de Janeiro 
is the naval school. 

Production and Industry. 

Brazil is an agricultural country, tliough only a small fraction of its soil 
has been brought under culture, and she is a lieavy importer of wheat and 
flour. The cultivated area covers about 17,387.000 acres, of which 4,133,000 
acres are in coffee, 6,919,000 in ma'z'.', 1,500,000 in cotton, and 1, .315,000 
in nee. Brazil ranks first in the production of coffee, second in the pio- 
daction of cocoa, and third in that of sugar ai d tobacco. Coffee, the 
chief piToduct cultivated, accounts annually for from 60 to 75 per cent, 
of Brazil’s total exports. The four States of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Espirito Santo, and hlinas Geraes are the principal districts for coffee 
growing. Brazil, with 2,924,739,376 coffee trees, has two-thirds of the world 
total and three-fourths of the coffee. Sales since February, 1931, have been 
controlled by the Federal Government; stocks purchased by the (loveniinent 
and the Coffee Council uji to June 30, 1933, totalled 37,572,714 bags, of which 
26,065,000 bags bad been incineratecl by Dtcember 31, 1933. Output in 
1933-34, 29,880,000 bags, of which 17,928,000 bags will be exported (1 bag 
= 132 pounds). Exports of oranges are growing — in 1933, 2,654,258 boxes, of 
which Great Britain took 70 per cent. Cotton output, 1932-33, 75,367 tons. 

Indiarubber is another great natural product of the country, the principal 
rubber-growing districts being the Acre Territory and the States of Amazonas 
and Para. The be.st rubber to be found on the world’s markets, the ‘/ine 
hard Para,' comes from Para, hut production has declined. Brazil is the 
chief source of carnauba wax, used for electric insulation, phonograph 
records, etc. ; exports in 1932, 6,380 metric tons. 
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The chief crops, with production and value for 1931-32 were : — 


Crops 

Amount 

Value 

Crops 

Amount 

Valae 


(Metric 

Con to s of 


(Metric 

Contos of 


tons) 

reis 

i 

tons) 

reis 

Coffee . 

. 1.561,604 

1,405,444 

1 Mate . 

167,900 

92,345 

Mhize . 

. 3,0.^3,853 

l,3:2,t»40 

Potatoes 

494,566 

98,913 

Sugir . 

920.938 

468,469 

Wheat 

135.5*7 

54,218 

Rice 

1,048 ur6 

586, <^22 

' Oo<*oa . 

91,623 

69,633 

Tobacco 

84,982 

212,455 

Robber 

17,294 

19,023 

Mandioc 

. 7o3,730 

244.074 

1 orazil nuts 

23,340 

21,470 

Beans . 

674,428 

23h,050 

; Wine (gallons) . 

SLOlS.Sf-'O 

99,950 

Cotton . 

119,802 

176,706 

1 Ban8nas(buncbes) 53,907,592 

107,815 


The census of cattle for 1932 showed that there were in Brazil 42,539,200 
cattle : 21,614,622 swine ; 10,660,598 sheep ; 5,231,455 goats ; 6,573,329 
horses ; 2,745,021 asses and mules. 

Both the forests and mines of Brazil are important. Total exports of 
timber 1933, 101, 967 metric tons, chiefly to Argentine. Manganese ores, found 
in Minas Geraes, are the principal mineral e-tpoit ; exports in 1933, chiefly to 
Belgium and the United States, were 24,893 metric tons. Coal deposits 
exist m Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, and Sao Paulo. Total 
reserves are estimated at about 5,000 million ton', and the anuual output, 
from 7 mines, about 370,000 tons. Iron is found chiefly in Minas Geraes. 
At Itabira foreign capital is now opening up what is believed to be one of the 
richest iron ore deposits in the world. Gold is found in practically every State, 
though large scale rtuning is confined to a single mine in Minas Geraes ; 
the production in 1931 was 3,932 kilos. Alluvial deposits were discovered 
in Maranho in 1933. Export of gold has been forbidden since 1918 ; the 
output is used to guarantee the inconvertible Tieasury and Bank notes. 
Diamond districts are Diainantina, Grao Mogol, Chapada Diamantina, 
Bagagem, Goyaz, Jlatto Grosso, and other States. Exports have declined 
from 384,0001. iu 1928 to 2,000/. in 1933. A great part of the world’s 
supply of monazite comes from Brazil, chiefly from Bahia and Espirito 
Santo. 

The most important manufacturing industry in Brazil is cotton weaving 
(largely in Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes). There were in 1929, 347 cotton 
factories with 2,620,471 spundles and 78,910 looms. There are also 13 silk 
mills, 35 woollen mills, lo" jute mills, 18 paper mills (output, about 70,000 
metric tons annually), over 2,000 tobacco factories, and approximately 216 
sugar factories. In Rio de Janeiro flour milling is important, wheat being 
imported chiefly from the Argentine and Uruguayan Republics and the 
United States. There are 15 packing houses. There are about 500 hydro- 
electric plants, with a combined capacity of 700,000 horse-power. 

Commerce. 


Imports and e.xports (e.xcluding specie) for 5 years : — 


j 1929 

1930 1 

! 1931 j 

1932 1 

1933 

Imports 

Exports 

! £ i 

. ; S6,6'3,227 1 
. ’ 94,831,249 : 

1 

£ 

53,618,511 

65,745,925 

£ 

28,755,694 

49,543,866 

£ 

21,744.297 

36,629,594 

1 ^ 

1 28,131,000 
35,790,000 
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Exports in 1932, excludingspecie, totalled 1, 632,265 metric tons ; imports, 
3,254,393 metric tons. Exports, 1933, 1,910,772 metric tons ; imports, 1933, 
3,931,465 metric tons. 


Principal exports in 1932 and 1933 were (metric ton = 2, 204 ‘6 lbs.):— 


Qoantit 


Value 


1932 

1933 

' 1932 ; 

1933 




Milreis 

Milreis 

Coffee . . . (Bags) 

11,935,244 , 

15,459,000 

' 1,82'^.94S,307 

2,050,034,000 

Rubber . .(Metric tons) 

6,224 

9,453 

10,626.160 

21,689,000 

Tobacco . 5 , 

27,00d 

20,094 

39,494,000 

29,771,000 

Sugar . . „ 

40,459 

25,470 

19,173,078 

12,552,000 

Terba Mate (Tea) „ 

81,400 

59,222 

86,987,908 

63,420,000 

Cocoa , ,, 

97.513 

98,687 

, 113,851,281 

106,357,000 

Cotton (raw) ,, 

515 

11,693 

1,706,828 

32.752,000 

Hides . „ 

33,355 

43,045 

60,676,162 

67,525.000 

Skins . , ,1 • 

4,812 

5,032 

44,441.64L 

44,975.000 

Frozen & chilled meat ,, 

45,985 

44,319 

61,045,t>50 

48,620,000 


Principal imports in 1931 and 1932 were (metric ton = 2, 204 '6 lbs ) ; — 


1 

Quantities 

Value 

' 

1931 1 

1 1932 

1931 ; 

1932 

Motor Cars .... (units) ' 

1 

1 

4.429 

i 2,595 ' 

Milreis ! 
24,132,875 ; 

Milreis 

19,219,202 

Cotton Goods . . (metric tons) 

638 

570 ' 

20,121,900 : 

14,322.939 

Chemicals ... 

41,581 

' 40,676 

80,527.854 

71,434,551 

Iron and Steel Products 

101,468 

97,601 

116,958.717 ■ 

94,191,402 

Machinery ... ,, 

20,248 

20.623 

197,670.545 195.244,820 

Coal and Coke . . ,, i 

1,285,494 

1,189,406 : 

111,292,007 . 

78,877,463 

Beverages ... ,, ' 

7,733 

6,124 

20, 765, >‘55 ! 

17,107,078 

Wheat and wheat dour 

857,200 

777,392 ! 

320,173,040 1 256,468,664 


The distribution of the imports and exports in 1931 and 1932 was as 
follows : — 



Imports from 

Exports to 

From or to 






1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


Contos of reis 

Cantos of rei& 

Contos of reis 

Contos of reis 

United Kingdom . 

326,846 

292,498 

240,123 

175,826 

Germany. 

194,830 

136,461 

314,225 

223,018 

United States 

472,436 

456,912 

1,487,732 

1,173,129 

France .... 

86,621 

77,854 

311,071 

224,878 

Portugal 

26,098 

32,511 

15,92S 

10,243 

Spain .... 

17,638 

17,188 

25,022 

20,547 

Belgium .... 

62,049 

59,942 

100,216 

65,489 

Argentina 

277,096 

113,058 

203,480 

149,894 

Uruguay .... 

. 10,180 

9,100 

123,748 

91,258 

Holland .... 

. 64,041 

, 47,857 

188,061 

102,497 

Italy 

78,906 

1 61,657 

134,846 

94,981 


The chief articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and Brazil 
(Board of Trade statistics) in two years were : — 
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Imports into U.K. 
from Brazil 

' 1931 ; 

■tanj ■ Exports from U. K. 

M to Brazil 

1 

1931 

1932 

Nuts 

Beef 

Bananas .... 
Oranges 

£ 

, 449,942 1 

1,543,591 . 

577,544 
1,159.313 ■ 

£ 

370,142 , Coal 

1,220 615 ,, Cottons (piece goods) 
325,478 I| Machinery 

5:32,142 ,[ Iron and steel . 

£ 

578,753 

92,792 

329,983 

555,810 

£ 

694,842 

100,661 

395,456 

602,695 

Total trade betTveen 'united Kingdom and Brazil (according to 
Trade returns) for 5 years ; — 

Board of 

- 


1929 I 1930 1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Brazil into U.K. 
Exports to Brazil from U.K. . 
Re-exports to Brazil from U.K. 

£ 1 £ £ 

' 7,292,865 1 8,111,092. 5,703,797 
I3,3s3,05d i 7,970,173 ■ 4,063,428 
321,993 ! 171,879 1 105,912' 

£ 

4,049,445 ' 
4,679,059 
151,579 

£ 

' 4,809,054 
6,165,570 
' 152,703 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Inland waterways, mostly rivers, are open to navigation over some 40,300 
miles. By means of its waterways Brazil is connected with the neighbour- 
ing States. All coasting and river vessels must be Brazilian. Merchant 
shipping on June 30, 1933, included 29 sailing vessels of 50,107 tons, and 
266 power-driven vessels of 438,781 gross tons. Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
are the two leading ports. The largest shipping company, the Lloyd 
Brasileiro with 73 vessels of 270,623 gross tons, is owned and subsidized by 
the Government. 

Internal Communications. 

Railway history in Brazil begins in 1854 with 89 miles. On December 
31, 1931, tho total length of railways 22,279 miles, with 3,395 locomo- 
tives, 45,078 freight waggons and 3,888 passenger ears. Of this total 13,153 
miles were the property of the Union, 3,319 were operated under Federal 
concessions, 1,588 miles belonged to the States, and 4,219 miles were 
privately owned. The Central BrazU Railway (2,082 miles) is the principal 
railway in BrazU, and is owned by the State, and joins up the railways of 
Brazil with those of Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay. The Panlista 
railway is electrified from Jnndiahy to Rincao (177 miles), and the Oeste de 
Minas railway from Barra Mansa to Augusto Pestana, a length of 44 miles. 
The total length of highways in 1932, was 90,644 milts, of which 20 per cent, 
were first-class roads. Motorcars, 1932, totalled 224,820, 

Of the telegraph system of the country about half, including all inter- 
state lines, is under control of the Government. There are 75,000 miles 
of line, including 46,291 miles of Government property, 7,516 miles of 
railway property and 21,196 miles of submarine cables. In 1928 there were 
5,115 telegraph offit-es. Three submarine cables connect Brazil with 
Europe, 2 with the United States, and 3 with the River Plate. All-America 
Cables operates land lines between Sao Paulo and Santos, and submarine 
cables from Rio de Janeiro and Santos, linking those points with all Latin 
America and the United States, Telephone service in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul as well as point-to-point radio telegraph service between the 
cities of Rio de Janeiro, Porto Alegre, Sao Paulo, Florianopolis and Curityba 
are furnished by the Companhia Telefonica Rio Grandense. 

About 40 wireless stations, including one very powerful one, have been 
established; there are 485 wireless land stations. Radio telephonic com- 
munications with the United States was opened in December, 1931. 
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Brazilian Post-office, with 4,870 offices, during 1931 handled 1,506,259,574 
letters and post-cards ; air-mails handled 3,324,884 pieces of mail. 

Since 1927 several conapanies, especially the Compagnie Generale Aero- 
postale, the Kondor Syndicate and the Pan American Airways, furnish 
air-mail and passenger services ; in 1931 66 planes were in service. 

A decree was issued in 1913 adopting the standard time and longitude 
of Greenwich (instead of that of Rio de Janeiro) as from January 1, 1914. 

MoHey, Credit, and Banking, 

Brazil has long had a dual currency, with a gold milreis (1,000 reals or 
reis) for foreign trade and a paper milreir for domestic trade. But a presi- 
dential decree of November 21, 1933. abolished the gold milreis and 
authorised the collection of customs at a new rate of 8 milreis paper to 1 
milreis gold. Another decree of November 27 made the paper milreis legal 
tender for all debts, public or private, whether stated in gold milreis or not. 

The law of December 18, 1926, attempted to fix the gold milreis as equal 
to 4'567 paper milreis = 51 {d. (sterling at par) = 11 Tb' cents (U.S.). But 
in its 1931 finances, the Government reckoned 1 gold milreis = 6‘75 paper 
milreis = id. sterling, and in 1933, as stated, reduced the nominal gold 
value still further. The exchange value of the gold milreis in Loudon in 
1933 ranged between 5|d. and Z^d. ; in New York between 9'00 cents and 
7 '50 cents. The currency in use is chiefly paper, of the following denomina- 
tions : 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500 and 1,000 milreis. The last- 
named is always called ‘ 1 conto of reis.’ 

The law passed December 18, 1926, set up a new unit of account called 
the c)~uzeiro, a gold coin to contain 2 grammes of gold '900 fine. Gold coins 
of 2, 6 and 10 cruzeiro were eveatually to be minted, along with subsidiary 
token coinage. 

A law of April, 1927, placed the volume of currency under conti'ol of the 
Caixa de Estabilizacdo, but the Provisional Government on November 22, 
1930, abolished the bureau and transferred its functions, with certain 
restrictions, to the Bank of Brazil. The latter controls the purchase and 
sale of all foreign exchange. 

Total paper currency in circnlation, December 31, 1930, had been reduced 
to 2,713,600,000 milreis (about 56,500,0007.), but its convertibility into gold 
had been suspended by the decree of November 22, 1930, which transferred the 
entire gold reserve abroad to protect the foreign exchange value of the 
milreis. The rebellion in Sao Paulo in July, 1932, resulted in an increase of 
about 400,000 contos in the circulation, which stood on December 31, 1933, 
at 2,982,352,000 milreis. 

The Bank of Brazil (founded in 1808 and reorganized in 1906) with an 
authorised capital of 100,000 contos of reis) has 83 branches throughout 
the Republic, and does a general banking business. Its reserves, December 
31, 1932, stood at 220,185 contos ; total deposits, 2,647,019 coutos ; current 
loans, 1,502,739 coutos ; cash on hand, 458,206 contos ; own notes in 
circulation, 170,000 contos. During 1933 note circulation was reduced to 
40,000 contos. 

Commercial banks on September 30, 1933, had cash on hand of 985,754 
contos and total advances of 7,063,372 contos out of total resources and 
liabilities of 28,820,723 coutos. 

Weights and Measnres. 

The metric system has been in use in all official departments since 1862. 
It was made compulsory in 1872, but the ancient measures are still partly 
employed in certain rural districts of the interior. They are ; — 
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The Libra . . . = 1 "012 lbs. avoirdupois. 

,, Arroba . . . = 32'38 „ ,, 

,, Quintal . . . = 129'54 ,, „ 

,, Alqueire {olB-io) . — 1 imperial bushel, or 40 litres. 

,, Oitava . . . = 55 '34 grams. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Brazil in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Raul Regis de 
Oliveira, G.B.E. (appointed December 13, 1924). 

Counsellor . — Carlos Taylor. 

Secretary . — Deico H. de Monra, O.B.E. 

Consul-General in London. — A. de Maya Monteiro. 

There are Consul-Generals also at Liverpool and Southampton, Consuls 
at Manchester, Cardiflf, Swansea, and Glasgow, and Consular representatives 
at Belfast and Dublin. 

2. Op Great Britain in Brazil. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. — Sir "William Seeds, 
K.C.M.G., appointed April 11, 1930. 

First Secretary . — J. M. Troiitbeek. 

Commercial Secretaries . — E. Murray Harvey, O.B.E. , M.C. and J. G. 
Lomas, M.B.E., M.C. 

li'aval Attacht — Captain R. H. C. Hallifax, R.N. 

unitary Attache. — Major L. H. G. Andrews. 

Air A ttach4 . — Group Captain R. B. Maycock, O.B.E. 

There are Consular representatives at Rio de Janeiro (C.G.), Bahia, 
Para, Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Panlo, Santos, Ceard, 
Maceio, Maranhao, Porto Alegre, Manaos, Morro Velho, Ilheos, and other 
towns. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Pcblications. 

Annuario Estatistico do Brasil. No, 1 (1008-1912). 2 vols Rio., 1917. 

Handbo(»k of Brazil. Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Boletins of the various Ministries. Annnal Presidential Messages of each of the 
States. 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. London, Annual. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for exchange of Territories and other Compensations 
signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904. 

Civil Code of Brazil. In Effect January 1, 1917, with the Corrections of January 15, 
1919, Promulgated July 13, 1919. Translate! from the Official Portuguese Test. St. 
Louis, 1920. 

0 Brasil Actual . . . Brazil of To-day: Economic Forces and Development. (In 
Portuguese and English.) Published by Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Rio de Janeiro, 
1931. 

2 Non-Official Publications. 

Year Book of Brazil. Edited by Elmer Uamblock. (In EnglUIi and Portuguese.) 
Published by British Chamber of Commerce of tsao Paulo and Ltmdon. 

Publications of the Geographical and Historical Institute of Brazil. 108 volumes. 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Wileman’s Brazilian Review. Weekly Journal of Finance and Shipping. Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Retrospecto do Jornai do Commercio. Rio. Annual. 

Braga (E.) ard Giuhb (K. G.). The Republic of Brazil: a Survey of the Religious 
Situation. London, ly32. 

Brandt (B. von), Kulturgecgraphie von Brasiiien. Stuttgart, 1923. 

Bruce (G. J.), Brazil and the Brazilians. London, 1915. 

Bliley (E. C.), North Brazil. London, 1914. — South Brazil. London, 1914. 

Cahral (M. da V.), Ooinpendio de Chorographia do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 1922. 
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Carvalho (C. M. B.)> Geographia do Brasil. 3rd, ed. Rio de Janeiro, 1927. 

Cooper (G. '.)» The Brazilians and Their Country. Loudon, 1920. 

Crespo (J. B.), Geografia frconomica del Brasil. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Denis P.), Brazil. L* ndon, 5th ed., 1P2G. 

Dias f Carlos Malheiro and « tbers. Historia da Coloniza^ao Poituguesa do Brasil: 
EdiQao MonuiueiiTal Coraem uativa do Primeiro Ceutenario da Indepeiidencia do Brasil. 
3 voi«. Rto He Janiero, 1921-1924. 

Fialho(A..), Historia dafundacaoda Repnhlica. Rio de Janeiro, 1891. 

Funke (A.) Brasiiitn im 20 ten Jahrtuudert. Berlin, 1926. 

Glass ( Frederick C.), Adventures with ta- Bible in Brazil. Glasgow, 1927. 
S^sse-Wartegg (E. von) Zwischen ^nden nnd Amazonas. Stuttu'art, 1916. 

James (H. G.), Brazil afrer a Century of Tndei>endence. New York, 1925. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. 2iid edition. 
London 1909. 

Koebel (W H.), The Great South Land: The River Plate and Southern Brazil of To- 
Day. London, 1919. 

Koehler (Fritz), Brasilien Heute und Morgen. Leipzig, 1926. 

Laemmert (Eduardo von), Alraanak adminiatrativo, mercantil e industrial. Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Leal (P. A.), Historia Constitucional do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 1915. 

Maximiliano (Oarioi?), CojumentarioH a Coiistitui^ao Brasileira. Rio., 1918. 
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BULGARIA. 

(Blgariya.) 

Reigning^ King (Tsar) 

Boris III, eldest son ot King Ferdinand (of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha), 
and of the late Marie Louise (died January 31, 1899), eldeat daughter of 
Robert the last reigning Duke of Parma, born January 30, 189-1, succeeded 
to the throne on the abdication of his father, October 3, 1918, married 
October 25, 1930, Prinee-js Gwranna of Savaj' (Queen Ioanna), daughter of 
King Victor Emanuel III of Italy. 

Ojfspring.— Princess Marie Louise, born January 13, 1933. 

Brother and Sisters of the King. — (1) Prince Cyril, born November 17, 
1895 ; (2) Princess Eudoxia, bom January 17, 1898 ; and (3) Princess 
Nadejda, bom January 30, 1899; m. January 24, 1924, to Duke Albert 
Eugene of lYurttemberg. 

According to the Constitution the Sovereign and the heir to the throne 
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must profess the Orthodox religion, and must reside permanently in the 
country. The royal title is hereditary. 

The civil list is fixed (1934) at 5,000,000 leva, besides 29,170,000 leva 
for the maintenance of palaces, &e. 

Constitation and Oovernment. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin, signed 
July 13, 1878. On October 5, 1908, Bulgaria declared her independence, 
and the Powers recognised Balgarian independence, and the title of ‘ King 
of the Bulgarians ’ assumed by Prince Ferdinand. On September 18, 1885, 
the province of Eastern Rumelia was united with Bulgaria. 

On September 30, 1912, Bulgaria allied with Serbia, Greece and 
Montenegro commenced war on Turkey (First Balkan War), which was 
ended by the Treaty of Loudon on May 30, 1913, by which Turkey ceded to 
the Allies all its European territory west of a line drawn from Midia on the 
Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean, and also Crete. Crete was eventually ceded 
to Greece. 

The Balkan League broke up almost immediately after the sign in g of 
the Treaty of London, owing to disagreements among the allies as to the 
division of the territory ceded to them, and on June 29, 1913, war broke 
out among the allies (Second Balkan War). On July 10, 1913, Rumania 
intervened to impose peace on the allies and to exact for herself from 
Bulgaria an extension of her frontier. Peace came finally on August 10 
(July 26 old style), 1913, bj' the Treaty of Bukarest, between Bulgaria on 
the one hand, and Rumania, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro on the other. 

By the Constitution of 1879, amended May, 1893, and June, 1911, the 
legislative authority was vested in a single Chamber, called the Sobranye or 
National Assembly, composed of 227 members. The members are elected 
by universal manhood suffrage at the rate of one member to every 20,000 
of the population. On April 13, 1927, the Sobranye agreed to adopt the 
principle of proportional representation. Every member receives 400 levas 
a day (including Sundays and holidays) during the session. AH over 30 years 
of age who can read and write (except the clergy’, soldiers on active service, 
persons deprived of civil rights, ic.) are eligible as representatives. The 
duration of the Assembly' is four years, but it may be dissolved at any time 
by the King, when new elections must take place within two months. Laws 
passed by the Sobranye require the assent of the King. Questions concerning 
the acquisition or cession of territory, changes in the constitution, a vacancy 
on the throne, or the appointment of a regent have to be decided by a Grand 
Sobranye, elected for the special purpose in a manner similar to that in which 
the ordinary Sobranye is elected, but with doable the number of members. 

Parties in the Sobranye (elected June 21, 1931) : — Liaptcbef Coalition, 79 ; 
National Bloc, consisting of : Agrarians, 74, non-Radoslavist Liberals, 29, 
Democrats, 41, Radicals, 7 (total 151); Social Democrats, 5 ; Communists, 
31 ; Macedoni.in group, S. Total, 274. According to a decree of April 12, 

] 933, the Communist members were excluded from Parliament. 

The executive power is vested in a Council of Ministers nominated by the 
King. The cabinet (appointed October 12, 1931 and reorganized December 31, 
1932, with additions January 18, 1933) is composed as follows: — 

Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs and Culls. — Nicholas Moushanoff 
(Democrat). 

Minister of Interior. — Dr. Alexander OhirgMno§ (Democrat). 

Minister of Education. — Dr. A. Boyajieff (lAhersX). 

Minister of Justice. — M. I. Katchakcff (lAheinX). 

Minister of Commerce. — Dimitri OAtfcAe^ (Agrarian). 
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Minister of War. — Gerard A. Kissioff. 

Minister of Finance. — Stephan Stephanoff (J)emocx3.t). 

Minister of Public Works . — Verghi! Diviof (Agrarian). 

Minister of Posts and Eailways. — Stoyan KostxLorkoff (Radical). 

Minister of Agriculture . — Constantine Mouravieff (Agrarian). 

For local administration the country is divided into a number of Depart- 
ments, each under a Prefect assisted by a Departmental Council and aided 
by several sub-prefects. -Each community has its Kmet or mayor and its 
Council. 

Area and Popalation. 

The area of Bulgaria is 103,146 square kilometres, or 39,814 English 
square miles, and the census population on December 31, 1926, was 
5,478,741 (2,743,025 males and 2,735,715 females), as against 4,846,971 
(2,420,784 males and 2,426,187 females) in the census of 1920. Population 
on December 31, 1932, was estiniatHd at 5,956,300 (2,991,800 males and 
2,964,500 females) ; 20'6 per cent, of the pojiulation was urban and 79 4 per 
cent, rural. 

By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly, signed on November 27, 1919, 
Bulgaria ceded Thrace to the Allied and Associated Powers and the 
Strumnitza line and a strip of territory on the north-west frontier to Serbia. 
Bulgaria was deprived of its Aegean littoral, but an efficient economic outlet 
to the same sea was promised to her by the Treaty, but has not yet been put 
into effect. 

Population of districts, according to census of December 31, 1926 : — 


District 

Area 
in ^q. 
miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Per 

sq. mile 

District 

Area 
in .sq. 
miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Per 

sq. mile 

Burgaz 

5,257 

4.^4,759 

92*2 

Shumen 

2,S13 

359,485 

150*5 

Easkoro . 

1 016 

245,354 

12S-1 

Sofia . 

3,567 

641,135 

179*7 

Kustendil 

1,532 

243 493 

158*9 

Stara Zagora 

2,501 

S26.2S5 

127*4 

Mastanly . 

1,523 

183,823 ' 

120*7 

Tirnovo 

3,010 

50-', 531 

168*0 

Pa-hiiiakly 

1,067 

68,860 

64*5 

Varna . 

1,472 

230,121 

156*6 

Petritch . 

2,624 

186,040 

70 9 

Vidin . 

1,635 

276,904 

169*4 

Pleven 

Plovdiv . 

2,94S 

3,S23 

431,804 

661,^21 

146*4 

146*7 

Vratza . 

2,661 

392,758 

147*3 

Rose . 

1,905 

341,648 

179*4 

Total . 

30,314 

5,478,741 

137T 


According to the census of 1926, there were 4,455.355 Bulgarians, or 
81 ’32 per cent, of the total population, and 128,747 belonging to other Slav 
races. Of non Slav race.s, Turks numbered 577,552, or 10'54 ptr cent. 

The capital is the city of Sofia, with a population (census, 1926) of 
213,002. The other pnncipal towns, with population in 1926, are Philip- 
popolis (Plovdiv), 84,655 ; Varna, 60.563; Ruschuk (Ruse), 45,788 : Slivno 
(Sliven), 29,263; Plevna (Pleven), 28,775 ; Stara Zagora, 28,957 ; Shumen, 
25,137; Burgaz, 31,157; Jambol, 23,037 ; Haskofo, 26,256; Pazarjik, 
21,578 ; Yidin, 18,507 ; Vratza, 15,672; Kustendil, 15,440. 

The movement of population in four years has been : — 



Marriages 

Living Births 

Still-births 

Deaths 

Surplus of Births 


55.S52 

173 417 

1,282 

10*2,65.5 

-{- 70,764 


54,483 

170,973 

1,451 

92,771 

-f 87, *202 


55,667 

171,180 

1,300 

98,469 

-f 72.711 


56,533 

185,lt>2 

1,451 

f»6.0LS 

-f 80,134 


* Preliminary figures. 
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Eeligion and Edncation. 

The national faith is that of the Orthodox Church, though, in 1870, 
in consequence of its demand for and acceptance of religions autonomy, the 
Bulgarian Church was declared by the Patiiarch of Constantinople to be 
outside the Orthodox Communion. The Church is goremed by the Synod 
of Archbishops. There are 11 Dioceses, viz., Sofia, Plovdiv, Stara Zagora, 
Sliven, Varna, Euse, Timovo, Vratza, Lovetch, Vidin and Nevrokop, in 
addition to 4 in Macedonia and 1 in Thrace (suspended at prestnt). In 
addition to the Archbishops in charge of these dioceses there are Bishops of 
Bregalnitza, Dragovitza, Niehava, Velitza, Vranitza and Znepolye. The 
clergy, both Orthodox and of other religious bodies, are paid by the State 
and also receive fees for services at burials, marriages, &e. There were, 
according to the last census of 1926, 4,568,773 members of the Orthodox 
Church of Bulgaria, 789,296 llo.dems and 40,347 Catholics. 6,735 Protestants, 
46,431 Jews, 25,402 Arraenian-Grcgorians, and 1,757 others. 

Elementary education is obligatory and free for children between the ages 
of 7 and 14. The census of 1926 showed that 26 ’53 per cent, of the male 
population and 53 '60 per cent, of the female population were illiterate. 

The following are the educational statistics of Bulgaria for 1931-32 : — 



1 



Teachers 

1 

Attendance 


Number 



1 






Male 1 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 


Elementary | 

■National 

4/)lS 

7,7 J 8 

8,502 

16,280 

310,392 

298,595 

614,987 

Pr vate . 

799 

l,2o9 

552 

1,8U 

83,518 

29,077 

62,695 

Pro-Gymnasia | 

National 

I’rivate 

61 

2,906 

152 

3,123 

105 

6,029 

257 

93 982 
2,331 

65,674 

I,9l5 

159,656 

4,246 

Gymnasia 
(complere * 
inc<MiijiIete) ; 

National 

S6 

873 

915 

1,788 

23, <^88 

13,628 

37,626 

Private 

17 

89 

84 

173 

719 

1,063 

1,782 

chi 'Ols for 1 
Speoial In- 
structions J 

■ National 

18 

219 

185 

404 

2,202 

1.2S8 

8,490 

! Pnvate 

6 

25 

12 

37 

369 

156 

525 

Professional S 
and Domestic 1 

' National 


1,158 

340 

1,498 

16,621 

2.453 

19,074 

Ecoiioa.y | 

i Private . 

5S 

93 

194 

2S7 

1,372 

8,529 

4,901 

Schools J 






Normal 1 

Colleges J 

National 

2 

31 

8 

39 

245 

293 

538 

Domestic 

Ecnomy 

[-National 

1 

1 

4 

5 

— 

40 

40 

College J 

Co-operative 1 
School 

^National 

1 


- 

9 

55 

6 

61 

Military 

College 

j- National 

1 

40. 

j 

40 

263 

- 

263 

Comriiercial 

National 

1 

19 

1 

20 

439 

57 

496 

Acad'^my of 
Fine Arts 

j- National 

1 

21 

1 

22 

123 

41 

169 

Academy of 
Music 

J- National 

1 

27 

11 

38 

196 

174 

370 

State Uuiver- ‘ 
STty (Sofia) 
Fr«e Univer&it 

^ National 

1 

332 

11 

343 

4 258 

1,850 

6,108 

y Private 

1 

39 

1 

40 

1.734 

64 

1,798 

Schoi'l of 
Dramatic Art 

Private 

1 

7 

1 

8 

130 

32 

192 

Schools for ^ 
Abnormal 
Children 

1 National 

1 Private . 

4 

1 

29 

1 

11 

40 

1 

143 

12 

87 

Q 

230 

15 

Total 


7,5yl 

15,048 

1 14,121 

1 

29,169 

499,157 

420,005 

919,162 
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Justice. 

The lowest Court is that of the Justices of the Peace, who possess juris- 
diction in minor civil and criminal cases. The Departmental Court, or 
Court of First Instance, is competent to pronounce sentence of death and 
penal servitude, and also acts as a Court of Appeal. Above these are three 
Courts of Appeal, sitting at Sofia, Plovdiv and Kuse. The highest tribunal 
is the Court of Cassation, sitting at Sofia, and composed of 12 judges. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of Bulgaria for 5 years were as follows 
(in thousands of leva) : — 


— 1030-31 » 1931-32' 1932-33> ! 1933-34' ! 1934-35' 

I 

i , I 

Bevenne . . ' 5,597,403 ) 5,211,870 | 4,743.230 6,221.223 i 5,160,000 

Expenditure . . j 6,375,403 5,822,041 5,271,577 ^ 5,221,222 1 5,160,001 


4 Final figures. ’ Piovisional final. • Estimates. 


Estimated revenue and expenditure for 19.33-34 : — 


Ri-venue 

Thousand 

Leva 

Expenditure 

Thousand 

Leva 

Direct taxes . 

424,050 

Administration 

63,116 

15.597 

Indirect taxes 

2,217.000 

Audit Office , 

Dnties 

804,000 

Public Debt 

1,440,000 

Fines and requisitions . 

58,000 

Ministrv of Foreign 

Railways, harbours, 

. . . 

138,343 

post, tele^Taphs, and 


Ministry of Interior 

425,662 

telephones . 

394,567 

„ „ Education 

821,540 

State property 

346,500 

,, „ Finance 

174,933 

Various (including bal- 


,, ,, Justice 

189,316 

ance from previous 


,, „ War . 

959,614 

budget 

977,105 

„ ,, Commerce 

„ „ Agriculture 

„ „ Public Wks. 

,, „ Bai Iwa ys, 

Post and 
Telegraphs 

92,800 

293,189 

318,446 

288,666 

Total 

0.221,222 

Total 

5,221,222 


On June 30, 1933, the total debt of Bulgaria was given as follows: 
Foreign debt: consolidated, 567,665,085 gold francs, 256.211,845 French 
francs, 3,112,2801. sterling, 16,985,500 dollars, 3,618,250 paper roubles, 
total equivalent to 19,641,549,931 leva; non-oonsolidated, 10,614,516 French 
francs, 1,391,866 Sw. francs, 2,988.700 doiiars, 15,553 R.M., 471,473 gold 
Italian lires, 55,000,000 lei. total equivalent to 478,289,695 leva, or a grand 
total of consolidated aud Qon-couaolidated foreign debt of 20,119,839,626 
leva. Internal debt : 6,523,401,450 leva (consolidated, 2,470,136,800 leva ; 
non-consolidated, 4,053,264,650 leva). 

Defence. 

The pre-war peace strength of the Bulgarian army was about 3,900 
officers and 56,000 other ranks. Its war strength was approximately 
600,000 men. 
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Under the terms of the Treaty of Kenilly of IJoTember 27, 1919, the total 
military forces of Bulgaria must not in the future exceed 20, 000 men, enrolled by 
voluntary svstem. The strength on December 31, 1932, was 966 officers, 17,652 
other ranks. The obligatory military service is abolished. All measures 
of mobilisation are prohibited and, in order to prevent the formation of a 
reserve, service in the ranks is to be for a minimum period of 12 years. 
Officers serving at the time when the treaty was sig»ed must undertake to 
serve at least till the age of 40 and newly appointed officers serve for at 
least 20 years. 

A frontier guard of 3,000 men voluntarily enlisted is permitted (strength 
in 1932, 2,960) ; and in addition the number of armed gendarmes, police, 
customs officials and forest guards mirst not exceed 10,000 (strength in 1932, 
6,643). 

The maximum authorised armaments and munition supplies are : — 


Rifles or carbines 
Machine guns 
Trench mortars, light 
,, ,, heavy . 

Guns or howitzers ' . 


Per 1,000 Munitions 

men. per arm. 

1,150 500 rounds 

15 10,000 ,, 

2 1,000 „ 

2 500 „ 

3 1,000 „ 


Ifo military or naval aircraft is permitted. 

The manufacture of arms, munitions and war material is only to be 
carried out at one factory under State control. The importation and 
xportation of arms and munitions are prohibited. 

In 1933 the strength of the active army was 999 officers, 18,957 other 
ranks, organised in 8 infantry regiments each of 3 battalions, 3 cavalry 
regiments each of 4 squadrons, 8 artillery groups each of 3 batteries, 3 
battalions of engineers and auxiliary services. The gendarmerie and the 
frontier guards pumbered 9,798 all ranks. 

The military budget for 1933-34 amounted to 959,614 leva. 

Under the t^rms of the treaty Bulgaria has surrendered all warships and 
submarines, but is permitted to maintain on the Danube and along the 
coast 4 torpedo boats and 6 motor boats, now of little value, all without 
torpedoes and torpedo app.aratus, for police and fishery protection duties. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. Land is held in abso 
lute freehold by the owners and there is a laud tax. The communes hold 
pasture-land and wood-land in perpetuity and pay no rent, and over such 
lands the members of the communes have grazing and wood-cutting 
rights. 

According to the census of 1926, 80-02 per cent, of the active population 
(2,464,421) were engaged in agriculture, most of them being small pro- 
prietors holding from one to six acres. The methods of cultivation are 
primitive, but machinery is being gradually introduced. 

The total area of Bulgaria is 10,314,617 hectares, or 25,786,550 acres ; 
of this the cultivated area is (1931)4,130,175 hectares, or 10,205,975 acres, 
and the forest area (1931) 2,942,922 hectares, or 7,262,255 seres (671,803 
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hectares belonging to the State, 1,665,754 hectares to the municipalities, 
and 605,365 hectares to others). 

The area and yield of cereals for 2 years are given as follows : — 


Cereals 

1931 

19321 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Wheat 

Eye ..... 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Total (including all otheis) 

Acres 

2,962,330 

596,937 

606,773 

295,117 

1,675,546 

ifetne tons 
1,737,205 
270,692 
345,319 
102,474 
S8S,75i 

i Acres 

3,076,224 
543.716 
568,189 
2,812,701 
1,82^,138 

Metric tons 
1,375,850 
257,456 
307,035 
112,876 
1.054,429 

6-454,947 

3,520,129 

6,590,777 

3,241,987 


r Pronsioijai. 


Fruit grows in abundance, especially in the neighbourhood of Kustendil. 
The area under vines was 224,168 acres in 1931, and the vintage about 
47,504,183 gallons. Cotton in 1932 yielded 13,021 quintals, and in 1933, 
38,939 quintals from 20,090 acres and 50,020 acres respectively. Sugar pro- 
duction in 1931 was 27,953 metric tons, the area under beet being 29,915 
acres; production in 1932, 27,820 metric tons; 16,801 acres were under 
rose cultivation in 1931, producing 2,231 kilogs of essence, as against 
16,475 acres and 1,862 kilogs in 1930. Tobacco area in 1932, 50,715 acres, 
yield, 17,352 metric tons ; 1933 yield 17,514 metric tons from 57,662 acres. 
In 1930, the production of silkworm cocoons was 2,265,275 kilos valued at 
79,284,625 leva; in 1931, the production was 1,109,589 kilos valued at 
38,835.615 leva; and in 1932, the production was 1,304,487 kilos valued 
at 39,136,610 leva. 

Industry is not much developed, though the State encourages industrial 
enterprise. On January 1, 1932, there wero 1,367 ‘encouraged’ under- 
takings in operation. Mining development has been slow. The country is 
rich in coal ; there are three State mines (at Pernik, Bobovdovl and 
Maritza), and several privately-owned mines. Total coal production in 1932, 
1,761,149 metric tons, of which 1,488,847 tons came from State mines and 
272,302 tons from privately-owned mine.s, compared with 1,522,541 tons 
(1,295,578 tons from state mines and 226,963 tons from private mines) in 
1931. In 1932 tliere were mined the following minerals (in metric tons) : — 
copper, 40 ; lead, 62 ; aluminium, 2,836 ; and salt, 3,380. 


Commerce. 


Imports and exports for 5 years : — 


- 

i 1929 

1930 

1 1931 

, 1932 

1933 

Imports . 
Exports . 

1,000 leva 
. 8,324,633 

6,397,001 

1,000 leva ! 
4,589,725 i 
6,191,140 I 

! 1,000 leva 
[ 4,660,003 

i 5,934,174 

1 1,000 leva 
, 3,471.233 

1 3,382,845 

1,0CM) leva 
2,202,256 
< 2,846,349 
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The following table shows the trade by principal countries for 2 years : — 


Conn try 

Imports 


Exports 

1932 ; 

1933 

1932 

1933 


1.000 leva 

1,000 leva 

1,000 leva 

1,000 leva 

United Kingdom 

357,971 

152,208 

86,033 

49,805 

Austria . 

20S,232 

137,074 

507,070 

277,074 

Belgium . 

93,553 

61,523 

299,722 

238,316 

Germany . 

900,228 

840,942 

880,442 

1,025,110 

France 

256,998 

9o,319 

‘ 89 554 

92,801 

Italy 

541,899 

280 624 

424,066 

257,807 

Turkey , 

75,0:'8 

27,401 

48,100 

18,496 

United States 

64,507 

49,41*3 

26,742 

31,841 

Greece 

31,970 

17,571 

13,790 

4,024 

Rumania . 

117,196 

109,240 

8,420 

16 S42 

Hungary , 

44,319 

18,786 

24,397 

33,236 

Netherlands . 

73,fi?l 

28,039 

141,178 

9o,856 

Czechoslovakia 

S0>,152 

105.935 

104,203 

98.939 

Switzerland 

170.408 

150,868 

220,365 

148,073 

Poland . 

105.150 

23,979 

176,292 

49,501 


The following were the most important articles of import and export 
for 2 years : — 


Imports 



Exports 


Articles 

1932 

1933 

Articles 

1932 

1933 

Textiles . 

Metals 

Oils and fats . 

Skins 

Resm, mineral oils . 
Macliinery . . 

l,0OO leva 
1,297,600 
540,450 
6*', 890 
98,6-81 
111,439 
426,371 

1,000 leva 
704,863 
378,837 
54.771 
63,501 
105,308 
299,246 

Tobacco 
! Attar of Roses 
Maize • 

! Epgs • 
Cocoons 
■ Snuar , 

Wheat . 

1,000 levs 
. 1,078,049 

. 37,970 

. 291, t6S 

62^,933 
* 11,638 

. 15,491 

430,756 

1,000 levs 
1,174 511 
62,818 
149,550 
436,523 
25,757 
11.856 
195,776 


Total trade between United Kingdom and Bulgaria (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


1939 


£ 

Imports from Bulgaria into U.K. 105.822 
Exports to Bulgaria fi om U.K. . 853,334 

Re-exports to Bulgaria from U.K. 11.091 


I 

! 1930 1931 1932 : 1933 

‘ i 

£ £ , £ ! £ 

I 68,901 53,408 . 94,789 ^ 74,435 

I 433,,'-43 540.449 ; 562,510 ! 208,464 

' 4,410 Is.l'.S 16,14 3 ' 5,595 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

ilercantile marine coniprise.s 11 vessels of 8,242 tons. 

The nnmber ot vessels entered at all the Black Sea ports of Bulgaria in 
1933 %vas 5,828 of 2,195,182 tons; number of ves.sels cleared, 5,802 of 
2,183,707 tons. At all the Danube ports there entered, in 1933, 10,528 
ves.sels of 1,859,821 tons ; and cleared, 10,517 vessels of 1,855,786 tons. 

In 1932, there were in Bulgaria 4,785 miles of State roads, and 5,919 
miles ot communal roads ; total : 10,704 miles of road. 

In 1932, Bulgaria had 1,649 miles of railway of ordinary gauge and 262 
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miles of narrow gauge ; total, 1,911 mUes. All the hues belong to the State, 
which works them. Railways connect Sofia with the general European system. 
In 1932, there were 39 miles of electric tramways. 

There were, in 1932, 578 post offices. Total correspondence handled, 
44,963,766 letters and postcards, 842,548 parcels. Length of telegraph 
line (excluding line belonging to the railways) m 1932, 1,467 miles ; number 
of offices, 573; number of messages, 2,562,384. In 1932 there were 613 
telephone stations ; length of line, 9,659 miles, number of conversations, 
59,541,844, of which 37,160 were international. 

Honey and Credit. 

The National Bank of Bulgaria, with headquarters at Sofia and branches 
in the diflerent towns of Bnlgaria, has a capital of 500,000,000 leva, 
provided by the State. It has the sole right of note issue. On August 7, 
1933, it had in hand 1,521,102,531 leva in gold, and reserves of 
1,192,579,237 leva. The note circulation on the same date was 2.640,496,902 
leva. There is also a State Agricultural Bank for the purpose of providing 
cheap credit for the agricultural community. Its capital is 726,067,913 leva. 
The Bulgarian International Bank for facilitating and encouraging inter- 
national trade was e.>-tablished on January 11, 1922. The original capita! of 
this bank was 75,000,000 leva, of which 30,000,000 leva were apportioned to 
the Bulgarian National Bank and the Bulgarian Agricultural Bank, and the 
remainder to foreign banks and organisations. The Bulgarian Co-operative 
Bank is another State bank founded in 1910. 

Deposits in the 648 Postal Savings Banks of Bulgaria at December 31, 
1932, amounted to 1,346,000,000 leva. 

Coins in circulation : gold pieces of 100, 20, and 10 leva ; silver pieces of 
100, 50, and 20 leva; copper-nickel pieces of 10, 5, 2, and 1 leva; nickel 
pieces of 20, 10, 5, and 2J stotinki (centimes); and zinc jfieces of 20, 10, 
and 5 stotinki (centime.s) ; the notes of the National Bank circulate at par. 
The Una has been stabilised at 92 leva to 1 gramme of fine gold, or 673 '6.59 
leva =17 (gold). 

The metric system is in general use. Ou April 1, 1916, the Gregorian 
Calendar came into force in Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

1. Of Bulgari.\ in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary , — Pantcho Hadji- 
Misheir. Appointed October 16, 1924. 

First Secretary. — Ilia Boyadjieff. 

Military Attache. — Major Cyrille Jantchouleff. 

2. Of Great Britain in Bulgaria. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Charles Henry 
Bentinck, C.M.G. Appointed January 17, 1934. 

First Secretary. — J. Balfour. 

Military Attache.- — Major F. A. Sampson. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. H. Pott, M.Y.O., E.N. 

There are Consular representatives at Sofia, Varna, and Bourgas. 

Books ofBeference concerning Bnlgaria. 

Annuaire Statistique. 24th year, 1932. Sofia, 1933. 

Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. Annual Series. London, 
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Le Gnide Sam. An economic account of the Levant countries. Paris^ ^nuaL 
Report of the Internati(»nal Commission to inquire into the Causes and Conduct of tne 
Balkan War. Washington. 1914. 

Index desanciens livros bulgares(1802-lS<<)* Sofia, I92i. 

Ancel (J.), L’Unite de la politique bulgare (18*0-1919). Pans, 1920.— PeupUs et 
Nations des. Balkans. Paris, 1926. 

(B.), Bulgarien, A.D. C79-1917. Berlin, 1917. . . faaa 

Rott/*oiif(G.),Histoiredupeuplebul«aTedepaislesoneinesjusquinos30urs. Pans,im 

Budiaii (J.) (Edit»>r). Bulgaria ai.d Romania. (The Nations of To-day.) London, 1924. 
arwfo^(T.) Das Heutige Bulgarien. Berlin, 1931. 

Entchef (G.), D.e Industrie Bulgariens. Zuricf. and Leipzig, 1915- 
Por&es (N.) and Otht-rs, The Balkans. Oxfo-d, 1915. 

Fox (F.), Bulgaria. London, 1915.— The Balkan Peninsula. London. 1915. 

Grothe(h.\ Bulyarien. Em Beitrag zor Landeskunde. Vienna, 1921. 

Ronotaux (G.), La Guerre dea Balkans et L'Europe, 1912-13. Paris, 1914. 

Jghirkoff (A.), Bulgarien: Land and Leuie. Leipzig, 1917. 

Jranoff(J.), Lea Bulgares de\ant le Congrea de la Paix Bern, 1919. 

KoaaroffCV. S.). La D tte Pubbqne Exteneu.e eu Bul^arie. Pans, 1933. 

Lamouche (Leon), La Bulgarie. Pans 1922. 

Mikhof La Bulgarie et son People. Lausanne, 1918. 

Miller ( W.), The Balkans. In ‘ ‘ Story of the Nations ” series. London, 189S.— Travels 

and Politics in the Near East, London. 1S98. 

Mv<hew (D ). The Bulgarians in the Past. Lausanne. 1919. 

(L ), Bulgaria’s Economic Position. Washington, 1930. , 

Popoff (kiril G.), La Bulgarie Ecoaoinique (1879-1911). Sofia, 1920. — ^La Bulgarie 
Cooperarive. Soha, 1927. 

Proit (H.), La Bulgarie de 1012 a 1930. Paris, 1032. 

Protitch (A.), Guide a travcrs la Bulgarie. Sofia, 1923. 

Rankin {R.), The Inner History of the Balkan War. London, 1914. 

(D.), Die Bulgaren in ihren historischen, ethnographischen nnd politischen 
Grenzen. Leuzig, 1917. 

Ruiiciman (S.),' A Hiatory of the First Bulgarian Empire. London, 1930. 

Sakasov (Ivan>. Bnlgariache Wirt^chaftgeschichte Berlin, 1929 
Saifidjin (Leon), Bih]iograph»e Balkamquc, 1931-1932. Paris, 1933. 

SchevUl (F.), A History of the Balkan Peninsula from the earliest limes to the present 
day. New York, 1922. 

SchvDMn (J G ), The Balkan Wars. 1012-1913. Princetown, 1015. 

Scnpcovensky (M.), La Bulgaria. Milan, 1931. 

SMn€^(N.), fli'toire de Bulgarie (lS7e-»19l2). Parn, 1924 

Wets^-Bar'ensiein (W. K.), Boigariens Volkswirtschaft und ihre Entwicklungsmgo- 
ichkeiten. Berlin, 191S. 


CHILE. 


(Republica de Chile.) 


Constitution and Government. 


The Republic of Chile threw off allegiance to the Crown of Spain, con- 
stituting a national government on September 18, 1810, finally freeing 
Itself from Spanish rule in 1818. 

The following is a list of the Presidents since 1896 : — 


Don Fed-rico Erruzuru, Sept. 18, 1390— 
Sept. 1-, 1901. 

Don G'-rmia Biesco, Sept. IS, 1901 — Sept. 
13, 190t). 

Don Pedro Montt, Sept. IS, 1906— Aug. 16, 
1910.* 

Don Ellas Fernandez Albano (Acting), Aug. 

16, 1910— Stpt 6, 1910.‘ 

Don Emiliano Figueroa Larraiu (Acting), 
Sept 6, 1910— Dec. 23, 1910. 

Don Baiiiun Barros Luco, Dec. 23, 1910— 
Dec. 23, 1915. 


Don Juan Luis Sanfuentes, Dec. 23, 1915— 
Dec 23, 1920. 

Don Arturo Alessandri, Dec. 23, 1920— *Sept. 
10, 1924.* 

Gen. Don Luis Altamirano (Acting), Sept. 
10, 1924— Jan. 23, 1925.» 


Junta appointed. 

Don Emilio Bello Codecido (Acting), Jan. 
27, 1925— Mar. 21, 1926. 

• Deposed 


‘ Left Chile. 


1 Died. 
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Don Artuit» Alessandn (restored), March. 
21, 1925— Oct. 1, 1925.« 

Don Luis Barros Borgonn (A-Cting), Oct. 1, 
1925— Dec. 23, 1925. 

Don Emiliano Figueroa Larrain, Dec. 23, 
1925— May 6, 1927.‘ 

Gen. Don Carlos Ibanez (Acting, then 
elected), May 6, 1927 — July 2d, 1931.* 

Don Pedro Of>azo (Acting), July 26, 1931 — 
July 27, 1931-* 

Don Juan Esteban Montero (Acting), July 
27, 1931— Aug. 18, 1931.* 

• Deposed. 


Don Manuel Trucco (Acting), Aug. 18, 1931 
—Nov. 15, 1931. 

Don Juan Esteban Montero, Not. 15, 1931 
—June 4, 1932.* 

Junta appointed. 

Don Carlos Davila (Acting), July 8, 1932— 
Sept. 13. 1932 * 

Gen. Dou Bartolome Blanche (Acting), Sept. 

13, 1932— Oct. 1 1932 ‘ 

Don Abraham Oyai edel (Acting), Oct. 1, 
1932— Dee. 24, 193*2. 

* Resigned. 


By the Constitution of October 18, 1925, legislative power is vested in the 
National Congress, consisting of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, both 
of which are elected by direct popular vote. The Senate consists of 45 members, 
elected for eight years, who represent 9 provincial groups of departments. 
Each group elects five senators. One-half the Senate is renewable every four 
years. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 143 members elected for four 
years by departments or groups of departments, one member for every 30,000 
inhabitants or fraction of not less than 15,000. The Belgian system of propor- 
tional representation prevails. Electors are all registered citizens of 21 years 
of age or over, who are able to read and write ; electorate numbers 464,879 
of whom 343,892 participated in the presidential election of October 30, 1932. 
All voting is by ballot. Congress sits from May 21 to September 18. The 
President of the Republic is elected for a term of six years, by direct 
popular vote. A retiring President is not re-ehgible. In legislation the 
President has a modified veto ; a bill returned to the Chambers with 
the President’s objections may, by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present (a majority of the members being present), be sustained and become 
law. The validity of all elections of President, Deputies and Senators is 
determined by a special body called Tribunal CalificadoT^ consisting of five 
members chosen by lot from among the following : One each from past- 
presidents or vice-presidents of the Chamber and Senate; two from members 
of the Supreme Court ; and one from members of the Court of Appeal of 
the city where Congress meets. The capital is Santiago. 

Fresident of the Republic . — Don Arturo Elected October 30, 

1932 ; assumed office, December *24, 1932. 

The salary of the President is fixed at 84,000 pesos. 

The President is assisted by eight Ministers of State, who constitute a 
Cabinet and who are responsible to him. Ministers may speak in Congress 
but do not vote. 

Local Government. 

For the purposes of local government the Republic is divided into 
Provinces, presided over hy Intendentes ; and the Provinces into Departments, 
with Goheniadores?iS chief officers, appointed by the President. The Depart- 
ments constitute one or more municipal districts each with a council or 
municipality of 5 to 15 members, elected for three years. The Goveraraent 
in 1930 took over control of the finances of the 65 Departments, to safeguard 
a loan made to them in New York of 15 million dollars. 


Area and Population. 

Chile is divided into 17 provinces. All provinces except 2 extend from the 
Pacific to the international boundary, while the inter-provincial boundaries 
in most cases now follow watersheds instead of rivers, thus confining within 

B B 
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one province the waters of a single system and avoiding jurisdictional 
disputes. 

For an account of the dispute between Chile and Peru regarding the 
provinces of Tarapaca and Tacna-Arica, see the Statesman* s Year-Book 
lor 1931, p. 718. 

The present areas of the various provinces and their populations, as 
determined bv the census of 1920 and that of J^ovember 27, 1930, are as 
follows ; — 



Area : 

Popnla- 

Pop. 


Provinces 

Sq. Miles 

tionl920‘ 

1930 

Provinces 


(1930) 

(Census) (Census) 


Tarapaca . 

21,252 

117,239 

113,331 

Concepcion 

Antofagasta 

47,305 

172,330 

178,765 

Bio- Bio 

Atacama . 

31,409 

4^413 

61,098 . 

Cantjn 

Coqnimbo . 

15,333 

176,041 

198,336 

Valdivia 

Aconcagua 

0,774 

422,100 

463,544 

Chiloe . 

Santiago . 

6,530 

71S.211 

967,602 

Aysen . 

Colchagna . 

6.U1 

284.9*2 

295,971 

Magallanes 

Talca . 

: 5,911 

1 200,665 

218,227 


Hanle 

j 6,937 

j 203,155 

197,468 ■ 

Total 

Sable 

5,462 

' 229,981 

231,890 . 



I 


Area ; popula- Popnla- 
• tion 1920 * tion 1930 
(193^0* (Census) 


4,404 

6,129 

10,472 

10,686 j 
12,680 ! 
88,351 : 
52.054 


329,495 

180,688 

383,791 

236,115 

183,499 

9,711 

37,913 


291,071 ! 
164,362 ’ 
312,466 ; 
185,410 i 
179,507 I 
1,660 
28,960 ' 


285,133 3.731,573 4.287,445 


* Population in 1920 of the present areas as revised in 1927. 


Many islands to the north, west, and south belong to Chile. The coast- 
line is about 2,485* miles in length ; the average width of the country, 110 
miles. 

In the census of 1930, 2,122,709 were males and 2,164,736 females, and 
49*4 per cent, were urban ; 1,337,814 or 31 per cent, were gainfully employed. 
Estimated population onJanuary 1, 1933, was4,403,465. The great majority 
of the population is of European origin. The indigenous inhabitants are 
of three branches, the Fuegians, mostly nomadic, living in or near Tierra del 
Fuego ; the Ara%icanians (98,703) in the valleys or on the western slopes of 
the Andes ; the Chanuos, who inhabit the northern coast region and work as 
labourers. Foreigners included in the census of 1930 numbered 105,463, of 
whom Spaniards, with 23,439, formed the largest group. 

The two leading cities, with census population in 1930, are Santiago, 
696,231, and Valparaiso, 193,205. Other towns with census population in 
1930 are: — Concepcion, 77,589 ; Antofagasta, 53,591 ; Vina del Mar, 49,488 ; 
Iquique, 46,458 ; Talca, 45,020 ; Chilian, 39,511 ; Temuco, 35,748 ; Valdivia, 
34,296; Talcahuano, 27,594; Magallanes, 24,307. 

Births in 1932, 149,459 ; marriages, 28,813 ; deaths, 99,664; passengers 
arriving, 25,107 ; departing, 25,930. There is no divorce. 


Religion. 

The Roman Catholic religion was maintained by the State, but in 1925 
the church was disestablished. There is one archbishop (Santiago), 12 
bishops, and three vicars apostolic. There were in 1931, 1,239 churches and 
chapels. 

Education. 

Education is gratuitous and at the cost of the State, and since Augi^t 26, 
1920, compulsory for at least six years in the cities and four years in the 
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rural distriots. A decree issued February, 1928, makes it compulsory for 
all ebildren between the ages of 7 and 15. There were in 1931, 3,944 public 
and private primary schools with 553,944 pupils and 11,816 teachers; 7 
public normal schools with 1,362 pupils and 195 teachers ; 200 pnbUc and 
private secondary schools with 35,225 pupils and 3,523 teachers; 11 public 
commercial schools with 19S teachers and 3,539 pupils. Professional and 
secondary instruction is provided in the State University of Chile, with 
3,911 students in 1932, the Catholic University at Santiago (973 students 
in 1932), the National Institute of Santiago, the University of Concepcion, 
and in the lyceums and colleges established in the capitals of provinces, and 
in some departments. A school of technology was opened at Valparaiso 
(Universidad Industrial de Valparaiso). There are besides agricultural 
schools, schools of mines, and professional schools. Education expenditures 
in 1929 took 160,546,991 pesos. 

There are 885 newspapers and journals published in Chile, including 96 
dailies and 177 weeklies. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are, in addition to a High Court of Justice in the capital, 
eight Courts of Appeal distributed over the Republic, Tribunals of First 
Instance in the departmental capitals, and second class judges in the 
subdelegations. The police force includes about 15,316 officers and men ; it 
is organised and regulated by the President of the Republic at the charge 
of the national treasury. 

Finance. 


In recent years the revenue and expenditure were as follows (40 pesos 
= £1 at par ; 1 peso = 12 cents, U..S.) : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year i 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Ptsos 

I 1,267,556,419 

I 1,053,189,133 
, 782.484,002 

i Pesos 1 

I 1,113,202,372 
! 1,131,400,328 ' 
1,027,115,597 

1P32 ! 

1933' 1 
1934' 

Pesos 

514,756,984 

94 5,062.000 
830,499,000 

Pesos 

1 703,609,112 

945,593,001 
830,493,995 


r Estimates. 


Customs revenue in 1930, 532,805,478 pesos ; in 1931, 302,309,000 pesos. 
Nitrate taxes, 1929, furnished 295,875,400 pesos (23'03 per cent, of revenue) ; 
in 1930, 173,568,300 pesos (15’32 per cent.). 

On September 1, 1932, funded external debt was 2,430,829,000 pesos; 
arrears of interest, 161,742,121 pesos; external floating debt, 337,543,009 
pesos ; guaranteed foreign loans, 1,155,460,978 pesos ; and external Treasury 
note.s, 39,406,087 pesos; internal debt, 929,488,798 pesos. Payments on 
external debts were suspended July 30, 1931. 

Defence. 

A KMT. 

The Chilian Army is a national militia in which all able-bodied 
citizens are obliged to serve. Liability extends from the 20th to the 
45th year, inclusive. Recruits are called up in their 20th year, and are 
trained mostly for one and a half years. Afterwards they serve for 12 years in 
the reserve of the active army, after which they belong till the completion 
of their 45th year to the second reserve. The latter is organised as a 
second-line army. 
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Chile is divided into 3 zones or military districtSj each of which 
furnishes a complete division on mobilisation. The army is organised 
in 3 divisions, comprising ; 9 regiments and 3 mountain infantry battalions, 
6 cavalry regiments, 4 field artillery regiments, 3 heavy artillery groups 
and 3 mountain artillery groups, 1 engineering regiment, 1 battahon of 
railway troops and 2 aviation groups. The total strength of the active army 
in 1933 was 1,325 oificers and 6,735 other ranks. 

The infantry are armed with the Chilian Mauser rifle (1895), calihre 7 mm., 
and the cavalry with a carbine of similar pattern and lance. The field 
artillery are armed with Q.F. Krnpp guns. 

In December, 1918, an Air Force was formed under British instruction, 
and comprised in 1933 11 flights with 105 aero[)lane3. 


Navy. 

The principal vessels of the Chilian fleet are as follows : — 


Name 


, , 2 
<» T 

O 

<s 

2* s 

- .5 

Main Armament 

o 

5 S 

u's 

,Ofr< 

ZZ h V 

3 s > 

^ ® P 

? 

,1® 

Sattltghip: 

Aiinirante Latorre , « 

1913 

o 

o 

'A 

10 

' 1014-in.; 14 6-in.; 44'in. ' 

4 

1 

37,000 

23 

Coast Defence FtS&e! : 








Capiian Prat . . , . 

mo 

6,9Ci<J 

12 

4 9*4-m ; 8 4-7-in . 

.") 

12,000 

IS 

Armoured Cruiser: 








O’H'ggins 

1S9T 

8,500 

7 

4 8-m.; 106-in ; 12S-iii. 

2 

16,000 

21-5 

Protected Cruiser* ■ 








Blanco Encalada . . 

1S93 

4»420 



2 S-in.; 10 Tmh. 

5 

14,500 

22 

Chacabneo .... 

lS9i 

4,:oo 

i 

2 0-in.; 10 5 S-in. 

5 

15,500 

24 


The AlmiranU Latorre served in the British Fleet during the war as the 
Canada, and in 1930-31 was refitted and modernised at Devonpoit Dock- 
yard under a eon ti act between the Chilian Government and the Admiralty. 
There are 11 large destroyers, all built in England, 9 submarines, and various 
training and auxiliary vessels. A subniarine depot ship, the Araiicano, and 
two oil tankers were compdeted in British yards m 1930. The general 
efficiency ot the personnel ot the Navy appears to be high; the active strength 
at present is about 8,000. 

A number of British naval and air officers have been lent to the Chilean 
Navy in recent years in connexion with the re-organisation of training in 
certain branches. 


Agriculture and Industry. 

There are three zones in Chile — the arid zone in the north, which for 
many years has furnished the world's entire supplv of natural nitrate of 
soda. 90 per cent, of its iodine and 18 per cent, of' copper consumed ; the 
agricultural zone m the centre : and the iorect zone in the south. Mining 
in the north and agriculture in the centie are the principal occupations. 
Total area of agricultural land (1930) was 67,494.000 acres ; of forest land, 
5,^080,000 acres ; of fruit trees and vines, 29,1,600 acres ; of meadows, 
37,087,000 acres. Number of farms in 1930, 210,736 with an average value 
of gS, 800 pesos. Chile produces auunaily large quantities of cereals, besides 
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excellent wine (5,889,752 litres exported in 1932, chiefly to Germany and 
Belgium), fruit, and vegetables. Capital invested in vineyards is about 
414,000,000 pesos. Tobacco output from 4,625 acres in 1932 was 10,212,140 
lbs. The principal crops of the harvest for 3 years are shown as follows : — 


Acreage i Produce in Metric Cwts. 


’ 1928-29 

1929-30 ■ 

1930-31 ■ 

i 

1930 

1031 1 

1 

1932 

Wheat 

1,665^62 

1.723,845 

1,510,632 . 

9,125,261 

5,767,004 ' 

5,766,243 

Barley 

188,136 

152.107 

100,291 ' 

999,176 

843,830 

674,272 

Oats . 

213,897 

297,370 

16o,251 : 

1,509,591 

741,517 : 

714,560 

Maize 

111,645 

93,632 

93,090 j. 

596,015 

oS7,570 1 

882,072 

Haricots . 

157,526 

164,247 

164 340 1' 

766,900 

636,885 ; 

637,000 

Peas . 

43,615 

52.00S ■ 

4S,300 i' 

106,251 

202.161 ' 

169,000 

Potatoes . 

107,817 

105,288 

110,631 

4,023,065 

4,472,937 

4,097,000 

Vices 

2C*0,101 

209,910 

_ 1 

1 

70,527,943' 

64.015,142'' 

50,081,0901 


i Gallons. 


The live stock census of June 30, 1930, showed 441,027 horses, 37,455 
asses, 31,414 mules, 2,387,940 cattle, 6,263,482 sheep, 788,831 goats, and 
331,156 pigs. 

Dairy farms and the production of butter and cheese are on the increase. 
In Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego large tracts of country are devoted to 
sheep-farming, largely by British subjects; wool exports, 1932, 24,711 tons. 
Extensive natural forests are found, the largest in the provinces of Valdivia, 
Llanquihue and Chiloe. Exports of soap bark {quillaya) in 1932 amounted 
to 714 tons, principally to Germany. 

The wealth of the country, however, consists chiefly in its minerals, 
especially in the northern provinces of Atacama and Tarapaca. The metals 
obtained are gold, silver, copper (Chile is the world’s second largest producer 
of copper, with 1932 output of 103,199 tons, and exports of 121,000 tons), 
cobalt, zinc and manganese ; the non-metallic substances being coal, nitrate, 
borate, salt, sulphur (about 15,500 tons per year), and guano. Production 
of gold, principally from ‘washings’ is increasing; output in 1932 was 
35,179 ounces ; of silver, 182,800. Iron-ore deposits are found in the 
provinces of Atacama and of Coquimbo, estimated at over 1,000,000,000 
tons._ Coal production in 1932, 1,085,005 tons. Reserves total 2,000,000,000 
metric tons, partly low in therm.al units. 

Nitrate of soda, or ‘salitre,’ is Chile’s most important article of export 
and usually' a substantial source of governmental revenue. It is found in 
the section of the desert of Atacama known locally as the ‘ pampa salitrera,’ 
a territory comprising an area of some 500 miles in length, lying between 
latitude 15° and 26° south, and situated at an elevation above sea level of 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. There are 152 nitrate works or ofieinas with a 
productive capacity of 58,136,000 quintals ; 7 were in operation in 1931-32, 
producing 1,067,200 tons, of which 920,100 tons were exported. Production 
from 20 ofieinas in 1930-31, 1,575,200 tons, exports, 1,681,100 tons. About 
90 per cent, of the world's supply of iodine is a by-product of the Chilean 
nitrate ofieinas. 

In 1930 census, 92,719 were returned as owners of manufacturing 
establishments, with 296,201 employees. Electric power is abundant. 
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Commerce. 


Imports and exports (including re-exports and including bullion and 
specie). 1 peso = 6c!. at par or 12.17 cents, U.S. : — 


— 1 1928 

1929 

19S0 

1931 i 

1932 

Imports 

Exports 

Pesos 

. 1,200,034,220 

. 1 1,964,269,106 

Pesos 

1,617,563,791 

2,293,726,138 

Pesos 

1,400,124,721 

1,323,122,967 

Pesos 

705,902,012 1 
824.738,960 I 
' 1 

Pesos 

213,830,200 

290,493,966 


The following table shows in pesos the principal imports and exports for 
recent years (1 peso = 6d.} : — 


Imports Exports 

1931 1-J32 1931 1932 


Pesos ^ Pesos Pesos i Pesos 

Coal and coke . . 691,430; 332,865 Nitrate . . 338,704,093 1 44,061,373 

Petroleum . . . 27,280,108 j 12,239,936 ! Iodine .... 8,511,693 I 13,057,392 

Sugar 26,215,559 i 17,354,812 Wool .... 22,260,174 | 24,710,903 

Paper 16,818,231 2.105,000 Copper, in bars . 814,634,549 | 120,022,100 

Automobiles . . . 6,996,916 | 1,592,081 ^ Iron ore . . . 13,180,404 ’ 3,876,531 

Coffee, tea and mate 21,203,141114,563,102 Meats (fresh and 

Textiles, exclusive ■ frozen) . . . 10.121,040 11,297,673 


of jute 109,903,.S63 I 22,140,100 • 

In 1932, the imports of gold and silver currency and bullion amounted to 
82,700 pesos. Exports of currency and bullion in 1932 totalled 8,694,500 
pesos. 

Foreign trade of Chile in gold pesos equal to 6d, : 


Iibport© from 


Exports to 


Great Britain 
Germany 
United States 
France . 
Belgium. 

Peru 

Argentina 

Italy 

Spain 

Holland . 

Japan 

India 


1031 

1932 

1931 j 

1932 

112,574,434 

27,534,839 

134,455,459 

91,419,988 

116,656,988 

31,540,463 

74,442,688 

39.935,120 

211.863,814 

49,413,405 

275,815,208 

76,809,942 

41,098,377 

10,055,884 

96,-395,427 

13,486,353 

!;>, 275.50* 

5,201,903 

61,570,292 

7,521.676 

43,178,683 

27,479,323 

3,465,879 ! 

3,863,841 

10,914,820 

7,5<X),485 

13,434,094 , 

8,044,355 

20.317,991 

7,26h.092 

45,345,185 1 

12,236,249 

10.206,811 

4,516,788 

21,032,386 1 

5,411,902 

12,326,175 

3,909,843 

18,883,394 i 

10,171,013 

4,26.8.721 

1,204,005 

11.280,45.5 ' 

253,495 

7,713.648 

2,971,752 

7.627 ; 

12,669 


The chief imports into, and domestic exports from, the United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade Returns) trom and to Chile in two years, were as follows (but 
of the metal imports here given large quantities are really from Bolivia) 


Imports 

1931 

1932 

Evj'Oj Ds 

1931 

1932 


£. 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Nitrates . . . 

586,351 

66,633 

Cottons . . . ' 

213,044 

66,913 

Frozen Mutton . 

478,00.5 

563 597 

Woollens ... 

149,567 

32,449 

Copper . . . 

1,784,175 

1,346,933 

Iron and Steel . 

182,235 

114,496 

Tin ore . . . 

257.9S9 

387,934 

Cotton thread . ' 

106,312 

61,056 

Wool . . 

816,068 

769,<j49 

Machinery . . i 

136,378 

41,524 

Barlav .... 

91,671 

102.747 

Rayon Goods . ' 

6.435 

12,029 
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Total trade between Chile and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board of 
Trade figures) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Chile to U.K. 
Exports to Chile from U.K. 
Re-exports to Chile from U.K. 

! 10.615, 1^*9 

1 0,195,855 

1 390,959 

7,27r.652 

6,96*2^671 

321,409 

4,482, 578 
1,932,479 
216.122 

£ 

3,895.564 1 
662,607 1 
106,261 ' 

£ 

3,758.656 

731,390 

25,472 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The commercial shipping of Chile consisted, on June 30, 1933, of 102 
steamers, motor-driven vessels and sailing vessels of 155,710 tons gross. The 
shipping entered and cleared at tiie ports of Chile in foreign trade in 1932 
was as follows : Entered, 1,165,265 tons ; cleared, 1,172,274 tons. 

Communications . 

In 1930, there were in Chile 24,414 miles of highways, of which 20,045 
miles were earth roads, 3,873 miles of sand and clay or gravel, 358 miles of 
macadam and 37 miles of concrete or asphalt Only 37 miles can be called 
first-class and 358 second-class. About 16.000 are fit for motor traflfic. 
There were (19311 26,575 automobiles and 14,144 trucks and motor-buses. 
There are 851 miles of navigable river, and 497 miles of navigable lakes. 

The length of State Railway lines amounted in 1930 to 3,600 miles ; 
private railway lines, principally British-owned, to 1,940 miles, making a 
total of 5,540 miles. State Railway lines are: — Arioa-La Paz Railway, 
(Chilean sectiou) 128 miles ; North Longitudinal Railway, 442 miles ; 
Central North Line, 1,078 miles; Central South Line, 1,770 miles; and 
Puente Alto-Valcan Railway, 38 miles. The Government has 70 per cent, 
ownership of the Chilean Transandine Line. State-owned lines produced an 
operating profit in 1930 of 23,649,545 pe.'os. Electrification of the railways 
was commenced in 1921 on the line between Valparaiso and Santiago, a 
distance of 115 miles. Aviation is highly developed between interior points 
and abroad : a plant for the manufacture of airplanes was established in 
1930. 

The 890 post-offices and agencies dispatched in 19-32, 77,348,628 postal 
pieces. The length of telegraph lines at the end of 1932 was 19,727 miles 
(10,555 miles Government and 9.172 miles private). In 1930, there were 
430 Government offices, and 532 private offices. There were (1930) 327 
telephone exchanges with 35,489 subscribers. The largest telephone com- 
pany is the American-owned Chile Telephone Company which operates in 
Santiago, Valparaiso and other cities, with 249 exchanges and 30,967 
subscribers. 

A chain of wireless stations along the coast for shore-to-ship transmission 
is operated by the Navy ; stations are at Arica, Antofagasta, Coqnimbo, 
Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Valdivia, Puerto JMontt, Magallanes (formerly 
known as Punta Arenas), and Quilicura (mar Santiago). The first inter- 
national radio station was opened at Quilicura in 1928. A wireless station 
is also being erected on the Juan Fernandez Islands, about 400 miles west 
and south of Valparaiso. There are 3 large broadcasting stations. 

Banking and Credit. 

In August, 1925, the Government established at Santiago the Central 
Bank of Chile, with (1933) 10,000,000 pesos paid up capital, which should 
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have the right of issuing a new peso, value &d., to be the basis of a new 
national currency. The Central I^nk commenced operations on January 11, 
1926, and gold payments were re-established. On June 30, 1933, the Central 
Bank had paid-up capital and reserves of 201, 738,811 pesos, cash 107,428,071 
pesos and deposits, 491,059,345 pesos. 

The paid-up capital and reserve funds of 12 leading Chilean and 
7 foreign banks amounted on June 30, 1933, to 549,000,000 pesos : total 
loans and investments, 1,148,000,000 pesos. The Caja Nacional de Ahorros 
has a monopoly of savings accounts ; on June 30, 1933, the savings deposits 
amounted to 228,000,000 pesos. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit is the gold Peso, containing 0T83057 gramme of 
fine gold, with, originally, a par value of 6d. sterling or 12.17 cents, U.S. 
£1 sterling therefore equals at par, 40 gold pesos. Only gold coins of 20, 40 
(called, officially, the ‘ libra Chilena ’ and equal to the £ sterling), 50 and 
100 pesos are minted. But no gold circulates. The silver coinage is mainly 
one coin, the peso, with formerly a fine silver content of 2'4 grammes, but 
now (1934) pesos of nickel (25 per cent.) and copper (75 per cent.) are 
replacing the silver pesos. In April, 1932, the convertibility of the currency 
was suspended. The exchange value of the peso is fixed by the Central 
Bank, which promotes barter when exchange is not available ; in 1933 the 
rate on London was nominally around 53 pesos to the £ ; in New York it 
ranged from 10'25 cents, U.S. to 6T2 cents. There are nickel coins of 1, 
0'20, O'lO and 0'05 peso. Actually the currency in circulation is chiefly 
paper issued by the Central Bank in lieu of gold, in denominations of 
10,000, 5,000, 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 10, 5, and 1 pesos. 

The metric system has been legally established in Chile since 1865, but 
the old Spanish weights and measures are still in use to some extent. 
Greenwich time has been adopted in place of Chilian time. 


Biplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Chile in Great Britain. 

Amiassador . — Seiior Don Juan Enrique Tocornal. (Appointed June 12, 
1933.) 

Minister-Counsellor. — Don Manuel Salinas. 

Secretaries . — Luis Renard and C. Manuel Pereira. 

Coonmercial Counsellor . — Julio Bittencourt. 

Commercial Attache . — Santiago Monk. 

Cons^il- General in ioririou.— Tomas de la Barra Fontecilla. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Carditf, Dublin, Edinburgh 
Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool (C.G.), Nottingham, Queenstown, Sheffield, 
Southampton and many other places. 

2. Op Great Britain in Chile. 

Ambassador . — Sir Robert Michell, K.C.M.G. (Appointed December 18, 
1933.) 

First Secretary. — G. H. Thompson, C.M.G. 

Naval Attachi . — Captain R. H. C. Hallifax, R.N. 

Military Attacks . — Major L. H. G. Andrews. 
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Air Attachi. — Group-Captain R. B. Maycock, O.B.E. 

Commercial Secretary. — A. J. Pack, O.B.E. 

Consid-Oenercd at Valparaiso. — D. F. S. Eiliter. 

There are Consular representatives at Coquimbo, Antofagasta fC.), Ariea 
(V.C.), Coronel, Iquique (V.C.), Magallanes (C.), Santiago (V.C.), Talca- 
huano (V.C.), Tocopilla, and other centres. 


Statistical aad other Books of Keference eoneerniiig Chile. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annnario Estadistieo de la Repablica de Chile. Santiago. Annual. 

Memorias presen tandas ai Congreso uaeional por los Ministros de Estado en los departa- 
mentos de Relaciones Extenores, Hacienda, Ac Santiago. 

Chile : Handbook compiled by the International Bureau of American Republics, 
Washington. 1909, 

Sinopsis Estadistica y Geograflca de Chile. Santiago, Annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London, Annual. 

Chile y la independencia del Peru 1821-19*21. Documentos historicos oficiales. 
Santiago de Chile, 1921. 


2. Non-Official Publications, 

Aitaburuaga (Francisco S.), Diccionario Geografico de la Repdblica de Chile. New ed. 
New York, 1899. 

Barroi Arana (Diego), La guerre du Paciflque. Paris, 1882. — Historia General de 
Chile. 16 vols. Completed, 1902. Santiago. 

S/vtc7ii/ig (W. E.), Chile. la ‘ The West Coast Republics of South America..’ London, 
1930. 

Bulnes (G ), Guerra del Paeiflco. Santiago, 1915. 

Chisholm (A. S. M ), The Independence of Chile. London, 1912. 

Edieards (A.), My Native Land. (History, description and culture of Chile.) London, 
1928.— The Dawn (covering the 30 years’ period to 1841). London, 1930. 

Elliot (Or. F. Scott), Chile- Its History and Development. London, 1907. 

Elliott (L. E.), Chile To^lay and To-morrow. New York, 1922. 

Ft««r(F. W.), Monetary Inflation in Chile. Princeton University, 1931. 

Diccionario, historico biografico y bibliografico de Chile. 5 vols. Santiago, 

Guerra del Pacifico. 3 vols. Vol. 1. Autofagasta a Tarapaca. Valparaiso, 1912. 
Vol. 2. Tarapaca a Lima. Valparaiso, 1914. Vol. 3. Ocupacidn del Peru. Valparaiso, 1919. 

Guerra, (J. Guillermo), La Soberania Chilena en las Islas al sur del Canal Beagle. 
Santiago, 1917. 

Guevara (T ), Chile prehispano. Published by University of Chile. Santiago, 1929. 
Keaiie (A. H.), Central and South America. [In Stanford's Compendium.] 2nd 
edition. London, 1909. 

KdUr (Carlos), La eterna Crisis Chilena, Santiago, 1932. English edition. San 
Francisco, 1933. 

Ke/ide (Oskar), Chile. Hamburg, 1925. 
iTjiofAf (Walter), Chile. Potsdam, 1931. 

Koebel (W. H.), Modem Chile. London, 1913. 

Maitland (Francis J. G.), Chile, its Land and People. London, 1914. 

Markham (C. R.), The War between Chile and Peru, 1879-81. London, 1883. 

Martin (G.), Landesknnde von Chile. 2nd edition. Hamburg, 1923. 

Mariner (Daniel), Estudio de politica comercial Chilena e Historia economica nacional. 
2 vols. Santiago, 1923. Historia de Chile. Published by University of Chile. Santiago, 1929. 
Mills (G. J ), Chile. London, 1914. 

M(mtt (L.), Bibliografia Chilena. Tomo 1, 1780-1611. Santiago, 1918. 

Montenegro (Ernesto), La cnestion Chileno-Peruana. Exposicion de hechos acerca del 
problema Chileno-Peruano. Tacna-Arica versus Alsacia y Lorena. Santiago, 1919. 

Ojeda (L. Thayer), Elementos etnicos que han intervenido en la pobkcidn de Chile. 
Santiago, 1919. 

Parker (y^. E.), Chileans of To-day. London, 1920. 

Patron (Luis R.), Diccionario Jeografico de Chile. Santiago, 1924, 

Poirier (E.), Chile en 1908. Santiago, 1909, 

P. Diego de), Historia General del Reyno de Chile. 3 vols. Valparaiso, 

1877-78, 

Writkt (M. R.), The Republic of Obile. London, 1905. 
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CHINA. 


(Chung-Hua Min-Ktjo, i.e. Repuelic of CaixA.) 


Governmeat. 

On February 12, 1912, China, one of the oldest of Monarchies, became a 
Republic. 

The Chinese Imperial family was of Mancha origin, dating from 1644, and 
was styled Ta ChHng Ch'ao (‘Great Pure Dynasty’). The last Emperor, 
P'u-yi, was the tenth of the line ; but the official genealogy is carried back 
six generations earlier than the real founder, and P'n-ji’s will be the 
sixteenth name in the canonised series of Ta Ch'ing Emperors. He was 
bom on February 11, 1906, succeeded his uncle, the Emperor Kuang-Hsii, on 
November 14, 1908, and abdicated on Febreary 12, 1912. On December 1, 
1923, he was married. He retained the title of Emperor of the Manchu 
Imperial House up to November 5, 1924 (when it was abolished), together 
with other rights of preferential treatment secured under the Abdication 
Agreement, making P’u-y'i an ordinary citizen of the republic. For account 
of the Revolution of 1911, see Statesm.a.n’8 Yeak-Book for 1912, pp. 699- 
701, and for later developments, see Statesman’s Ye.ar-Book for 1919, 
pp. 740-41, and the Sr.AiESMAN’s Year Book. 1923, p. 734. 

The present Government at Nanking (March, 1934) is a Committee 
Government, representing broadly the Kuomintang, or National Party. 
According to the ‘ Organic law of the National Government of the Republic 
of China,’ which the Kuomintang promulgated on October 4, 1928 (amended 
December, 1931), the National Government is to be composed of five 
Yuan (Councils) — Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination, and Con- 
trol. ’There shall be a President and from 24 to 36 Government Councillors, 
and a President and Yice-President of each Yuan, who are to be elected by 
the Central Committee of Kuomintang. The Executive, Legislative, Judicial, 
Examination, and Control Yuan shall be responsible to the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomiutang. Decrees, decisions, and commands of 
military mobilisation shall be signed by the President of the National 
Government, and counter-.signed by the President of the appropiiate Yuan, 
and by the Minister of tlie appropriate Ministry. The Executive Council 
shall be the highest organ of the Natioual Government. It shall establish 
Ministries to which will be entrusted various executive duties, and it may 
appoint commissions for specified executive matters. It may introduce in 
the Legislative Council Bills on matters within its competence. Budgets, 
amnesties, declarations of war, peace negotiation.s, conclusions of treaties, 
and other important international matters are to he submitted to the 
Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council shall be the hig'nest legislative organ. It shall 
have power to decide upon legislation, budgets, amnesties, declarations of 
war, negotiations for peace, the conclusion of treaties, and other important 
international matters. It .'•hall have a President and Yice-President, and 
shall be composed of between 49 and 99 members to be appointed by the 
National Government at the instance of the President of the Legislative 
Council. The term of oflSie shall be two years, and members shall not 
concurrently be non-political administrative officials of the vaiious organs of 
the Central or local Governments. 

The Judicial Council shall he the highest judicial organ, and shall take 
charge of j udicial trial, judicial administration, disciplinary punishment of 
officials and trial of administrative cases. The granting of pardons. 
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reprieves, and restitution of civil rights shall be submitted by the President 
of the Judicial Council to the National Government for approval and action. 

The Examination Council shall be the highest examination organ, and 
shall take charge of examinations and determine qnalifications for the public 
service. All public functionaries shall be appointed only after they have 
passed an examination and their qualifications for the public service have 
been determined by the Examination Council. 

The Control Council shall be the highest supervisory organ, and shall, 
according to law, exercise the powers of impeachment and auditing. It shall 
have a President and Vice-President, and shall be compiosed of from 19 to 29 
members who are to be appointed by the National Government at the 
instance of the President of the Control Council. The security of tenure of 
office by members shall be determined by law, and members shall not 
concurrently hold any office in any organs of Central or local Governments. 

President of the Xational Goveriuaent of China. — Mr. lAnShen (February, 
1932; re-elected January, 1934). 

There is also a Cabinet of Ministers, appointed in January, 1932, as 
follows : — 

President of the Aebninistrative Council . — IVang Ching-wei. 

Minister of Finance. — H. H. (October 29, 1933). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . — IVang Cking-icci. 

Minister for War . — General Ho Yin-chin. 

Minister of the Kaxy . — -■Idmiral Chen tihao-huan. 

Minister of Industry . — Chen Kung-po. 

Minister of Education . — Chu Ckia-hua. 

Minister of Eaihccojs . — Ku Mcng-yii. 

Minister of the Interior . — General Hnang Shao-shan. 

Minister of Communications . — Chu Chia-hua. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Lo Wen-Kaa. 

Local Governmekt. 

In July, 192S, six special municipalities were organized at Nanking, 
Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Hankow and Canton, and several new ordinary 
municipalities were also established, but in May, 1930, the distinction 
between special and ordinary munieip.rlities was revoked. There is still a 
difference between municipialities under the direct control of the Executive 
Yuan and those under provincial control. The Mayor of a city of the 
former type is appointed by the Government, while in the other case a 
Mayor is recommended by the Provincial authorities, for approval by the 
Central Government, or else is directly appointed by the local authorities. 
In municipalities under Executive Yuan control, the heads of the different 
bure.mx are either directly appointed by’ Government or are recommended 
by the Mayor for subsequent approval by the Government. Bureau heads 
in municipaiities uiider provincial control are either directly apjiointed by 
the provincial authority or are recommended by the Mayor for approval by 
the Provincial Government. 


Area and Population. 

According to statistics compiled by the Ministry of the Interior (1932), 
the total population of China is 474,787,386 The mo,st recent estimate of 
the area of the country’ (including Manchuria) is 4,278,352 sq. miles. 

The following table gives a statement of the area and population of 
the Chinese Eejmblie according to the estimate of the Post Office in 1926: — ■ 
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The 18 Provinces 
of China Proper 

Area: English 
square miles 

Population 

(Estimated) 

Population 
per square 
mile 

Capital 

Chile 

115,830 

38,905,695 

S3 5 

Peipmg 

Shantung 

55,984 

34,375,849 

614 

1 81 -nan 


81,853 

12,153,127 

149 

T'ai-yuan 

Honan . 

67,954 

35,289,752 

522 

K.’ai-feng 

Kiangsu 

38,610 

34,624,433 

890 

Chiiikiang 

Anhwei . 

54,826 

20,198,840 

26S 

Ankii^ 

Kiangsi . 

69,498 

27,503,410 

303 

Nanch ang 


36,C>S0 

24,139,766 

037 

Hangchow 


46,382 

14,329,594 

3U9 

Foochow 

Hupeh . 

71,428 

23,6)6,570 

4C0 

Wuchang 

Hunan . 

83,398 

40,529,988 

4S6 

Ch'angsha 

Shensi ‘ . 

75,290 

17,222.571 

2-.'8 

Sian 

Kansu . 

125.4S3 

7,422,818 

59 

Lanchow 

Szechwan 

218,533 

52,063,006 

238 

Ch’engtu 

Kwangtung . 

100,000 

36,773,502 

36$ 

Canton 

Kwangsi 

77,220 

12,258,335 

139 

Kuelin 

Kweichow 

67,1&2 

11.291,261 

lo$ 

Kuei-yang 

Yiinnan 

146,714 

11,020,591 

75 

Yunnan 

New Dominion : — 
Sinkiang . 

550,340 

2.bS8,30o 


Urumchi (Tihwafn) 

Manchuria '.J 


_ 

— 

— 

Liaoning 

1 303,700 


f 

Shenyang 


24,040,S1£> 

66 •; 

Kirill 

Heilungkiang 

J 

I 

TsitsiharHeilung(Hsien) 

Total . 

2.446 8:5 

485. 50$, 833 



Dependencies ; — 





Mon;^olia . 

1,367,000 

l.SCO.Of'O 


Urgal 

Tibet . 

463,2i.'0 

2,000, dOO 

— 

Lhasa 


1 The seat of the Bogdn Khan. - The j«edt of the Dalai Lama. 

3 The three eastern provihces, ■* population of Shensi m 1928 : 11,6>35,191. 


Estimates iireparej by tut Chinese JIaiitime Customs in 1929 gave the 
total of 438,933,373, inclusive of 19,290,000 for Manchuria. The figures 
for Mongolia and Tibet are rough estimrtes, and a certain amount of reserve 
should be maintained in regard to all these figures. 

The Island of Formosa was ceded to Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, ratified and exchanged at Chefoo on the 8th 
of May, 1895. The formal transferor the Island was effected on Jane 2, 1895. 

By agreement with the Chinese Government, dated March 27, 1898, 
Rus.sia took possession of Port Arthnr and Talienwan (called Dalny hy 
Kassia and Dairen by Japan) and their adjacent territories and waters, 
on lease for the term of 25 years, with option of extension by mutual 
agreement. In 1900, in consequence of the ‘Boxer’ upiising, Russia 
oceujiied Manchuria. Japan, after long and unsuccessful eli'orts to induce 
Russia to withdraw, broke off diplomatic relations, and on February 8, 
1904, commenced hostilities. The war, in the course of which Japan 
proved victorious both on land and at sea, was brought to an end by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, signed September 5, 1905. Under this Treaty 
Russia and Japan agreed to evacuate Manchuria, except the territory affected 
by the lease of Kwantuug (or the Liao-tung Peninsula), where Japan 
succeeds to the leasehold ami other rights of Russia. The exclusive adminis- 
tration of Manchuria (with the exception mentioned) was to be restored 
to China. By treaty of December 22, 1905, China agreed to the transfer 
to Japan from Russia of the lease of the Liao-tung Peninsula and the control 
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of tke railway firom Port Arthur to Ch’ang-ehmi (Kwan-ch’eagtzu), and 
conceded to Japan the right to construct a railway from Antung to Mnkden, 
and agreed to open 16 Manchurian ports and cities to foreign commerce. 

The Chinese Government granted to the French in April, 1898, a 99 years’ 
lease of the Bay of Kwang-Chau-Wan, on the coast of the peninsula, between 
Hong Kong and the Island of Hainan, and in November, 1899, the possession 
of the two islands commanding the entrance of the bay. This territory baa 
been placed under the authority of the Governor-General of French Indo-China. 

In accordance with a Convention signed between the British Government 
and the National Government of China on April 18, 1930, the rendition of 
Wei-hai-Wei to China took place on October 1, 1930. 

The Belgian concession at Tientsin was formally restored to China on 
January 15, 1931. 

Peiping (formerly called Peking), the capital of China until 1928, has a 
population of 811,138 according to the 1926 cen.sus of the Municipal Bureau. 
According to the Census of the Metropolitan Police Administration, taken in 
1927, the population of Peking and its suburbs is close on 1,297,718 (779,704 
males and 518,014 females). The population of the treaty ports was given 
as follows for 1931 by the Chinese Maritime Customs: Aigun, 38,112; 
Harbin, 330,436 ; Huncbun, 39,000 ; Lungchingtsun, 4,059 ; Antung, 91,015; 
Dairen, 282,665 ; Newehwang, 106,040 ; Chinwangtao, 20,020 ; Tientsin, 
1,387,462 ; Lnngkow, 10,676 ; Chefoo, 131,659 ; Tsingtao, 390,337 ; Chung- 
king, 635,000 ; Wanhsien, 210,837 ; Changsha, 606,972 ; Yoehow, 4,800 ; 
Ichang, 107,940 ; Shasi, 113,526 ; Hankow, 777,993 (including Wuchang 
and Hanyang) ; Kiukiang, 80,166 ; Wuhu, 135,385 ; Nanking, 633,452 ; 
Chinkiang, 199,776 ; Shanghai (including neighbouring districts), 3,259,114 
(the International Settlement at Shanghai has a total of 1,007,868 inhabi- 
tants, of which 97 1,397 ate Chinese and 36,471 foreigners) ; Soochow, 260,000 ; 
Hangchow (municipal area), 506,930 ; Ningpo, 218,774 ; Wenchow, 631,276 ; 
Santuao, 9,000; Foochow, 322,725; Amoy, 234,159 ; Swatow, 178,636; 
Canton, 861,024; Kongmoon, 32,200; Samshui, 9,160 ; Kiungchow, 45,757 ; 
Pakhoi, 36.000; Wuchow, 90,000; Nanning, 68,110; Lungchow, 13,600; 
Mengtsz, 193,004 ; Szemao, 20,000 ; Tengyueh, 19,000. In addition, there 
are also a number of other places open to international trade ; these are called 
commercial ports or marts, and were opened at the instance of the Chinese 
Government. Nanking is the present capital. 

According to the estimate of the Customs authorities, in 1931 the total 
number of foreigners resident in China was 370,393, made up as follows: — 
American . . 8,637 French . . 8,651 Rnssian . . 66,479 

Austrian . . 245 German . . 3,444 Spanish . , 334 

Belgian . . 546 Italian . , 756 Swedish . . 242 

British . , 13, .344 Japanese . , 260,621 Swiss . . . 309 

Czechoslovak . 276 Mexican . . 4 Other Countries 2,455 

Danish . . 650 Norwegian . . 229 

Datch . . 700 , Polish . . 14 Total. . 370,393 

Finnish , . 89 . Fortngiiese, . 2,36S 

The total number of Chinese abroad was estimated in January. 1934, to be 
about 11,393,636 persons, including 3,400,000 in Formosa, 2,000,000 in 
Malay and Borneo, 1,233,855 in Dutch East Indies. 

Until 1929 there were 23 Treaty Powers in China, as follows: Great 
Britain (1842), United States (1844), France (1844), Norway and Sweden 
(1847), Denmark (1863), Netherlands (1863), Spain (1864), Belgium (1865), 
Italy (1866), Peru (1874), Brazil (1881), Portugal (1887), Japan (1895), Mexico 
(1899), Chile (1915), Switzerland (1918). Bolivia (1919), Persia (1920), 
Germany (1921), Soviet Russia (1924), Austria (1926), and Finland (1927). 
Of these powers, Germany, Bolivia, Persia, Chile, Austria, Mexico, 
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Soviet Eussia, and Finland have renounced the privilege of consular 
jurisdiction. Fixed Customs Tariff Conventions were definitely renounced 
by all powers except Japan in 1928. Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Spain and 
Portugal signed treaties with China in 1928 and on certain conditions 
agreed to submit to Chinese jurisdiction after January 1, 1929. 

During 1928 the National Government announced that treaties that had 
lapsed, or were about to lapse, would be abrogated and new treaties negotiated 
on a basis of ‘equality.’ Treaties of a commercial character have been 
made with the principal nations. As from January 1, 1930, the Chinese 
Government declared the withdrawal of extra-territorial privileges from 
foreigners in China. In an Aide Memoire from the British Government on 
December 20, 1929, however, it was stated that ‘ His Majesty's Government 
are willing to agree that January 1, 1930, should be treated as the date 
from which the process of the gradual abolition of extra-territoriality should 
be regarded as having commenced in principle.’ This date was later 
extended to January 1, 1932, but at the end of December, 1931, the Chinese 
Government announced that the proposal to abandon extra-territorial rights 
on January 1, 1932, had been postponed. 

Eeligion. 

Three religions are acknowledged by the Chinese as indigenous and 
adopted, viz. Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. 

'With the exception of the practice of ancestral worship, which is every- 
where observed throughout the Republic, and was fully commended by 
Confucius, Confucianism has little outward ceremonial. 

Buddhism and Taoism present a very gorgeous and elaborate ritual in 
China, Taoism — originally a pure philosophy — having abjectly copied 
Buddhist ceremonial on the arrival of Buddhism 1,800 years ago. Moat 
Chinese (not Mohammedans or Christians) profess and practise all three 
religions. The bulk of the people, however, are Buddhist. 

Mohammedans are found in every province of China, being most 
numerous in Kansu, Sinkiang, Shansi, Shensi, Chihli, and Yunnan. There 
are 30,000 in Peking, with 30 mosques. Estimates for all China vary widely, 
from 3,000,000 to 80,000,000 ; 20,000,000, however, is generally favoured. 

Eoman Catholii ism has had a footing in China tor more than three 
centuries. In 1929 it had 76 bishoprics and 3.616 foreign missionaries, and 
counted 2,486,841 native Christians. Protestant Missions date from 1807. 
In 1922, native Christians numbered 806,926 (366,524 communicants). 
Attached to Protestant Missions in 1920 were 27 colleges of university 
standing, 256 middle schools, and 581 higher elementary schools. Under 
Christian instruotion were 189,794 pupil.s. The Russian Orthodox Mission 
dates from 1685. In 1923, the Church counted 5,000 baptised Chinese 
adherents. 

Most of the abori^nal hill-tribes are still nature-worshippers, and 
ethnically are distinct from the prevailing Mongoloid population. There 
is also a colony of Chinese Jews in K'aifeng, capital of Honan. 

Education. 

Since September 3, 1905, an enormous impetus ha.s been given to the 
new educational movement, .schools for the teaching of ‘ western learning’ 
springing up in every town throughout large portions of the Republic. 

There are two kinds of primary s<-hools : the higher and the lower. The 
former are established by di.strict governments, and are intended as inter- 
mediaries between the lower primary schools and the middle schools. The 
total for the whole country in 192-3 was 10,236, with 582,579 pupils. The 
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latter — also called Citizen Schools — are established by local government 
boards, although in recent years a good number have been founded with 
private funds. The total number was 167,076, with 5,814,375 pupils, in 1923. 

The Government Universities are the JJatioiial University at Peking ; 
Wuchang Xormal University; Chung Chow Cniversity, Kaiteng; National 
South-Eastern University at Nanking ; North-Western University at 
Sianfu, in Shensi Province; Tnng Luh University in Yunnan Province; 
Peking Normal University; and Hangchow University. In addition to 
the above there are several Universities supported by private funds. 
The Chiaotnng (Communications) University, under the segis of the 
Ministry of Communications, was opened on July 21, 1921. It is now 
divided into three Colleges, each with a university status ; Nauyang, 
Shanghai ; Tangshan, Chihli Province ; Commnuications, Peking. The 
National University of Peking was established in 1898, and completely 
reorganised in 1917. In February, 1920, five women students were admitted 
for the first time. In the year 1928-29, there were 34 universities and 
colleges and 16 High Techniral Colleges in China, including Government 
and private institutions. The total number of students was 19,453, of 
■.vhoni 3, .507 were enrolled in the Faculty of Law; 2,271 Arts; 2,135 
Engineering; 1,232 Science; and 1,127 for Business Administration. 

The Peking Union Medical College was founded early in 1906 for the 
training of Chinese medical students. On July 1, 1915, the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation assumed the fuil support of the Union 
Medical College. 

There are numerous Protestant and Catholic mission schools, colleges and 
universities at Shanghai and other ports, where the English and French 
languages and lower branches of Western science are taught. 

A modern university for Chinese, with British professors, has been success- 
fully established in Hongkong, and attracts students from many parts of 
China. 

According to statistics compiled by the Ministry of Education, 1,484 
students in 1929-30 were granted eertincates to study abroad. Of this 
total, 826 students proceeded to Japan, 272 to America, 173 to France, 84 
to Germany, 60 to Belgium, 55 to Great Britain, and 14 to Austria. 
Among these were 162 women students, or about 11 per cent. 

Justice. 

A provisional Criminal Code was drawn up in the closing year of 
the Tsing dynasry, and proclaimed on March 10, 1912, the first year 
of the Republic. The code was framed after the Continental system, and 
adopts the most modern legislation m regard to conditional release and 
postponement of punishments. There are special provi.sious for the treat- 
ment ot youthful offenders and insane persons. As regards the power of 
inflicting penalties, the arbitrary use of power by the court is guarded against 
by fixing a maximum and niiniiuura sentence for each case. A second draft 
ol this code was completed in 1919. Texts in both English and French have 
also been published. Altogether, three codes have been drawn up and revised 
— the Code of Civil Procedure, tlie Commercial Code, and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The work of drawing np and revising the new Co'les is under- 
taken by the Law Codification and Compilation Commission, which is also 
engaged in the drafting of commercial laws. 

There are at present 276 courts and procuratorates, with the Supreme 
Court and the Procnratorate-General at the head of all. The Supreme Court 
ol China may be likened to the House of Lords or the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council of Great Britain. As its name implies, it is the 
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highest tribunal in the land. It was reorganised in 1912 into two divisions 
. — Criminal and Civil — since increased to seven, five Civil divisions and two 
Criminal divisions. In each division there is a presiding Judge with four 
other judges. The cases handled by the Supreme Court in 1926 were : Civil, 
5,430 ; Criminal, 1,953. 

Great Britain and the United States have special courts in China, the one. 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court for China at Shanghai (established 1865), and 
the other, the United States Court for China (established 1906). 

Finance. 

Receipts and disbursements (ordinary revenue and expenditure) of the 
National Government, for 4 years, from July 1 to June 30 are shown as 
follows ! — 



1929-30 

! 1930-31 

1931-32 1 

1932-33 


; DoUars 

■ Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Revenue . 

. I 438,0b3 208 | 

1 560,926,199 ! 

708,352,865 ' 

680,000,000 

Expenditure . 

. ‘ 539,005,919 1 

’ ’ 1 

' 714,468,144 

SCS.919,492 j 

890,000,000 


Principal items of revenue, 1931-32: Salt tax, 163,247,417 dollars; 
customs duties, 374,682,000 dollars ; rolled tobacco and other consolidated 
taxes, 75,777,228 dollars ; wine, tobacco and stamp taxes, 48,856,337 dollars ; 
mining taxes, 1,071,288 dollars; income from state enterprises, 6,126,184 
dollars. Proceeds from state loans amounted to 180,000,000 dollars. 
Principal items of expenditure: military services. 279,947,666 dollars; 
loan services, 343,404,644 dollars; finance administration, 77,422,432 
dollars ; party expenses, 6,240,000 dollars ; education, 16,794,279 dollars. 

Likin (local customs dues on internal transit) was abolished on January 1, 
1931. 

The coUection of the revenue on the Chinese foreign trade and the 
administration of the lights on the coast of China are under the management 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, an institution founded by Sir Robert 
Hart, which has a large staff of Foreign and Chinese subordinates. 
By agreement, dated February 13, 1898, China undertook that the post of 
Inspector-General should be held by a British subject so long as British 
Foreign Trade predominated. 

By the terms of the Re-organisation Loan Agreement of 1913 the Chinese 
Government agreed to take immediate steps for the re-organisation, with the 
assistance of foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt revenues. A 
Central Salt Administration was established in Peking under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, with a Chief Inspectorate under a Chinese Chief Inspector 
and a foreign Associate Chief Inspector, who exercise the chief authority for 
the superintendence of the issue of licence and the compilation of reports and 
returns of revenue. 

By exchange of Notes effected on September 19 and September 22, 1930, 
it was agreed that Great Britain should return her share of the Boxer 
Indemnity as from December 1, 1922, to the control of the Chinese Govern- 
ment which would apply the bulk of the funds thus remitted to the creation 
of an endowment to be devoted to the rehabilitation and building of rail- 
roads in China and to educational purposes. The funds to which the 
agreement refers amounted on June 30, 1930, to 3,515,4197. 9s. 8d., and the 
total amount of the snms payable by the Chinese Government between that 
date and December 31, 1945, when all payments are due to cease, will be 
7,847,0987. 4s. 9d. 
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The customs receipts for 4 years were (in Haikwan taels) : — 


Year ; 

1 Foreign Trade j 

Home Trade 

1 Total ! 

Total 1 

1 Exchange 

1980 i 
1931 1 
19:;2 ' 
1933 , 

, Taels ! 

! 159,847,073 ! 

; 230,205,0o3 I 

! 184,31j,S90 I 

Taels 

20,772.685 

16,903.334 

15,930,580 

j Taels 

i 180,619,758 
] 247,113,397 

i 200,241.470 
i 339,522,000 . 

£ \ 
16,415,455 
18,983 972 
19,398,392 

Pence 

22H 

18t% 

2Si 


The public debt on January 1, 1931, amounted to the equivalent of about 
152,900, 000^., and the internal loans on June 1, 1931, to 741,610,699 dollars, 
of which lOi, 553,860 were Peking issues and 550,081,839 were Nanking 
issues. Of the former, arrears of capital and interest to January 1, 1931, 
amounted to some 19,989,0007. ; and of the internal loans, 488,413,139 
dollars were secured on customs revenue. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The organisation of the national army is based on a system of compulsory 
citizen service. Service is normally voluntary for three years with the 
active army and three years in the reserve. Recruits must be between 
the ages of 20 and 25. In 1929 the National Government produced a paper 
organisation of the national army in 114 infantry divisions, 8 cavalry 
divisions, 13 artillery regiments and 15 engineer battalions. This is being 
reduced to 65 infantry divisions, 8 cavalry brigades, 16 artillery regiments 
and 8 engineer regiments. The nominal strength is 800,000 men. 

Nait. 

The weakening of the central power had seriously affected the efficiency 
of the Navy, hut this has been restored to some extent since the Nanking 
Government was established. In July, 1929, the Government requested the 
services of a British Naval Mission to reorganise the training of the Fleet ; 
the services of two officers of the Royal Navy and a number of ratings have 
since been lent. A number of Chinese junior naval officers are under training 
in the British Navy. 

The largest vessel is the cruiser Bai Chi, of 4,300 tons displacement and 
24 knots, carrying a main armament of 2 8-in. guns, 10 4'7-in. guns and 
5 above-water torpedo tubes. The Ying Suei and the CJiao Bo were built 
in England (1911), mainly for training purposes, each having a displace- 
ment of about 2, 600 tons and a contract speed of 20 knots. The main arma- 
ments consist of 2 6-iu. and 4 4-in. guns. There are also three 3,000-ton 
cruisers, Bai Tung, Bai Chou, and Bai Shen, buOt 1897-98, of 19'5 knots 
speed, armed with 3 6-in. and 8 4'1-in. guns ; the Bing Bai and Ping Bai, 
built 1931-32 of 2,500 tons, armed with 6 5'5-in and 6 3-in. guns ; and the 
Yat Sen, built 1930, of 1,650 tons, armed with 1 6-in., 1 5'5-in., and 4 3-in. 
guns. In addition there are 20 steel gunboats of over 400 tons, 18 smaller 
river and other gunboats, 3 destroyers, 8 torpedo-boats, and various other 
vessels, many of which, as the result of neglect, are believed to be without 
lighting value. 

There are no naval bases of any Importance. Existing dockyards are : 
Foochow, Taku, Kiangnan (Shanghai), and Whampoa (Canton). 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture. — China is essentially an agricultural country, and the 
land is mostly freehold held by families on the payment of an annual tax. 
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Total arable land in China is estimated at about 192,060 square miles. 
The holdings are in general small ; irrigation is common. Chinese 
agriculture is intensive rather than extensive. Rotation of crops is 
practised. Horticulture is a favourite pursuit, and fruit trees are grown 
in great variety. Indeed the Chinese are gardeners rather than farmers. 
Vegetable culture has reached a high state of perfection. Wheat, barley, 
maize, and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, are chiefly 
cultivated in the north, rice, sugar, and indigo in the south. In 1932, the 
estimated cultivated area under wheat was given as 57,049,000 acres, and 
the yield 487,877,000 pimU; that under lice was 53,427,000 acres yield 
983,157,000 piculs. Treaties forbid the export of grain with the exception 
of wheat, soya beans, kaoliang, indian corn, buck-wheat, and barley from 
Manchuria. An embargo may be applied in case of a famine in China. 
China’s fibre crops are also important : chief are abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie 
and flax. 

Cotton is grown widely even as far north as the southern and central part 
of Chihli, the chief area of production being the Vangtse valley. In 1932 
the area under cotton in the 1 2 pi inoipal cotton producing provinces (Liaoning, 
Hopei, Shangtung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei. 
Kiangsi, Hupeh, and Hunan) was given as 37,078,535 mow or 6,179,756 
acres, and the yield 8,094,063 piculs of ginned cotton. The preliminary 
estimate for 1933 is 39,684,369 mow (6,614,061 acres) and 9,838,286 piculs. 
Tea is cultivated exclusively in the west and south ; silk culture is one of 
the most successful industries of China ; about 25 per cent, of the world’s 
supply of raw silk is from China. The production of silk cocoons is 
estimated at 3.300,000 piculs, of which about 40 per cent, is produced in 
the central provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei. 

Pigs are raised everywhere in China, and pigs’ bristles have become an 
important article of export. The annual output is over 100,000 piculs, 
valued at about 10,000,000 Hk. Tls, ; about two-thirds are exported. In 
Mongolia, camels are raised solely for the hair they produce. The Ministry 
of Industry estimates that in 1933 the total number of cows and buffaloes in 
the country was 22,246,555 ; goats andsheep, 19,418,24] ; pigs, 94, 343,894 ; 
horses, 6,089.463; donkeys and mules, 7.889,487; chickens, 338,672,158; 
ducks and geese, 70,122,199. 

ilanvfactvre . — An important feature in the development of Chinese 
industries is the erection of cotton and wool mills, and of silk filatures 
in Shanghai, Canton and elsewhere, while native looms are found in most 
dwellings. The production of cotton yarn in China during the year 
ended December 31, 1932, totalled 2,283,898 -piculs, of which 305,977 
piculs were pjroduced in Japanese, 1,427,919 piculs in Chinese, and 550,002 
-piculs in British-owned mills. The production of cotton piece goods for the 
year amounted to 20.233,710 pfcrHs, of which 10,190,970 juao/fs were manu- 
factured in Jap inese, 8,242,740 in Chine.se, and 1,800,000 bales in British mills. 
In December 1932, 123 cotton mills in China had 4,516,898 spindles and 42,596 
looms distributfcdas follows : 41 Japanese-owned mills (1.757,248 spin'lles and 
19,305 looms) ; 84 Chinese-owned (2,589,040 spindles and 20,599 looms) ; 2 
British-owned (160,610 spindles and 2,671 looms). At the large centres flour 
and rice mills are beginning to snpjer.sede native methods of treating wheat and 
rice. Flour milling is making rapid strides in China. There are 173 modern 
mills in Shanghai (of which only 18 were working in 1930), 11 mills at 
Tsingtao. 6 at lYusih, and 5 at Hankow. Manchuria possesses about 50 
flour mills. At Hanyang, near Hankow, are large Chinese iron-works, 
supplied with ore from mines at Tayeh, about 60 miles distant. There are 
also 400 gla.ss factories. 
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Miming . — Most of the 18 provinces and the 3 provinces of llanchiiria con- 
tain coal, and China may be regarded as one of the first coal countries of 
the world. The coal-fields cover an area of 133,513 acres and the average 
annual coal output is estimated at 29,000,000 metric tons, of which 9 to 10 
million metric tons are from native coal mines, over million metric tons 
from semi-modern mines, and 11,196,100 metric tons from the Fushun 
and Sailan coal mines. Iron ores are abundant in the anthracite field of 
Shansi, where the iron industry is the oldest in the world, in Chihli, 
in Shantung and other provinces, and iron (found in conjunction with 
coal) is worked in Manchuria. Three hundred million tons of ore are 
estimated to be in .Shansi ; the reserve of other deposits amounts to about 300 
million tons. The Tayeh iron deposits, near Hankow, are among the richest 
in the world. They have an ore reserve of 35,000,000 tons. On the Upper 
Yangtse and in Shensi province petroleum is being worked ; there are 
91 wells in the country. Oil is also being extracted from shale beds in South 
Manchuria and Shansi Province. Tin ore is plentiful in Yunnan where 
the tin-mining industry has long existed. Tin is the most important 
mineral export; about 10,000 tons are produced annually. It is mined 
extensively in Yunnan, and through Mengtsz it reaches Hong Kong, whence 
it is shipped to foreign countries. In antimony China occupies a unique 
position ; since 1908 the country has produced more than 60 per cent, of 
the world’s total production. More than 90 per cent, comes from Hunan ; 
the output in 1930 was 14,700 tons. Mining for wolfram is being carried 
on at Swatow, and in the Kiangsi and Hunan Provinces ; molybdenum ore 
has been found at Yungtaih-sien, in Fukien and Kiangsi ; bismuth has also 
been worked. The total output of salt in 1933 was 2,492,866 short tons.^ 

Commerce. 

Foreign trade of China (exclusive of bullion) ; — 

— i 1<)2£I j 1930 1931 1932 ' 1933 = 


HK. Taels , HK. T.els HK. TaeU HK. Taels i HK. Taels 

Net Imports . . 1,205,778,821 1 1,309,755,742 1,433,489.194 1,049,249,6611 883.650,313 

Exports . 1,015,687,318 , 894,843,594 909,475,525 492,983,989 1 392,700,892 

Average value of 1 

HK. Tael . . 2f. 7}5>'. ’ l.<. 10],!.'. I--. 6,v.'. 1<. 111.'. ' — 


= Iiiolu.lmc tjgures tol Manchuria foi first six months only. 

* Is'o Manchurian figures included- 

Tra.le by principal countries in 1932 and 1933 in thousand.s of stan'dard 
dollars.! 


Imports j Exports 



2932 

19:J3 

1932 

1933 


1,00''* Standard 

1,000 standard 

1,000 standard 

1,000 Standard 

Great Britain 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

ilollars 

1S5,702 

154,041 

58, >.56 

48.76-5 

Hong Kong . 

9i,21P 

48,287 

117, Sa7 

120,055 

India . 

101,53-3 

72,239 

.32.682 

2S,822 

R'Nsia - 

13,940 

8,645 

38,014 

5,522 

trance 

OJ .700 

23,821 

35,550 

32,217 

Singapore 

. 16,673 

14,f67 

13,113 

13,645 

Itiily . 

21.607 

16,729 

5,839 

5,154 

United States 

419,375 

207,468 

03,469 

113,146 

Japan . 

231,256 

132.349 

167,462 

95,807 

Germany 

112.042 

108,016 

46,470 

20.795 


^ HK. Tael = 1*558 dollars. ^ Asiatic Routes. 
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The chief imports and exports for 2 years were as follows in standard 
dollars ■ — 


Imports 

1932 

1933 

Erports 

1932 

1933 


Standard 

Standard 


Standard 

Standard 


dollars 

dollars 


dollars 

dollars 

Cotton and 



Yellow Beans . 

68,138,574 

551,012 

cotton goods . 

315,830,941 

163,049,928 

Bean cake . 

36,810,671 

253,608 

Wool acd wool* 



Coal .... 

18,839,629 

5,077,925 

len goods 

34,766,575 

33,550,475 

Raw Cotton 

32,180,105 

30,228.958 

Metals and 



Raw silk . 

51,308,446 

48,246,774 

minerals 

S3,G3S,2S0 

07,066,538 

Hides, skins aud 



Fishery and sea 



leather . 

29,226,184 

31,920,324 

products 

31,941,998 

22,531,856 

Tea .... 

38,578,504 

34,210,037 

Tobacco . 

44,110,281 

29,043,711 

Wood Oil . 

23,161.233 

30,261,269 

Chemicals 

54,260,343 

51,383,310 

Metals and minerals . 

SI. 524,, 245 

32,366,436 

Dves and pig- 



Silk and cotton piece 



ments . 

40,102,760 

40,126,727 

goods 

47,393/204 

47,280,716 

Coal, coke, etc. 

21,930,129 

23,417,404 

Bean Oil . 

7,483,721 

— 

Machinery 

52,194, 07 IS 

43,178,244 





^ 1 UK. Tael = 1*558 dollars. 


Of the tea in 1933, 40,229 piculs were exported to Hong Kong, 
58,946 to Great Britain, 18,098 to France, 63,516 to the United States, 
and 212,715 to Russia. The total export of tea to foreign countries has 
been as follows (in lbs.):— 1895, 248,757,333; 1905. 182,573,064; 1915, 
237,647,066; 1931, 93,760,800; 1932, 86,140,800 ; 1933, 92,500,933. 

Total export of raw silk for past five years : 1923, 176,039 piculs ; 
1929, 180,034 piculs ; 1931, 133,047 piculs'; 1932, 76,670 piculs ; 1933, 
77,075 piculs. 

The following figures give the import and export of gold and silver 
through the Maritime Customs in thousands of Haikwan Taels : — 





Gold 

i 

Silver 

Yew i 

Imports 

f Exports 

' Imports 

1 Exports 

1929 

j 

1,005 

2,975 

121,430 

15,604 

1930 


2,574 

1 19,110 

' 102,560 

35,554 

1931 


10 

! 32,120 

75.888 

30,443 

1932 


161 

' 70,335 

i 6*2.255 

69,601 


In addition to her overseas trade China has an extensive coast and river 
trade, in which under ‘Inland Waters Steam Kavigation Regulations,’ 
steamers under foreign flags are allowed to participate. At the end of 1931, 
3,430 vessels were on the register, of which 519 were foreign, and 2,911 
Chinese ; at the end of 1930, the figures were 544 and 2,676 respectively. 

In recent years the quantities and value of the imports of tea into 
the United Kingdom from China, including Hong Kong, Macao, and 
Weihaiwei were (according to the Board of Trade returns) : — 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 

Year ! 

Quantities 

Value 


Ihs. 

£ 


lbs. 

£ 

19*27 

12,517,331 

852,359 

1930 

8.740, 961 

529,479 

3928 

6,580,893 

525,719 

1931 

8,616.116 

1.40,806 

1929 

9,209,619 1 

629,931 

- 1932 ; 

4,850,151 

341,033 


Other important articles of trade between Great Britain and China 
(according to the Board of Trade returns) in two years were ; — 
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Imports iuto U.K. 

1931 

193*2 

Exports from U.K. 

1931 1 

1932 

Raw and waste silk 
Egg yolk . 

Bn sties 

Camels’ hair 

£ 

164,794 
2,836, 98S 
256,615 
■ 279,298 

, £ 
115,474 
2,622.375 
' 281,145 
101,491 

Cottons 

Iron and steel , 
Woollens . 

Machinery 

£ 

2,145,8741 

1,U7,610' 

1,070.9591 

1,163,836' 

£ 

2,639,200 

1,415,925 

880,276 

1,194,580 


Total trade between United Kingdom and China ^ for 5 years : — 


- 

1 1 
1 1929 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from China into U.K. 
Exports to China from U.K. 
Re-exports tu China from U.K. 

i £ 

. .12,156,621 
. 114,028.983 
. 1 116,793 

£ 

9,SSS,S19 
8,572 923 
85,755 

i £ . 

I 7,773,074 ! 
1 7,858,615 1 
114,746 1 

£ 

6,1«J3,025 ' 
7.837.S35 
ST, 613 

£ 

5,131,140 

6 301,036 
113,112 


i Exclusive of Honj' Kong, Macao and Leased Tenitorics. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

DnriBg 1932, 161,592 vessels of 135,409,496 tons entered and cleared 
Cliinese ports. Of these 49,517 of 59,430,602 tons -were British ; 5,966 of 
5,376,352 tons, American ; 933 of 1,438,196 tons, French ; 756 of 2,393,906 
tons, German; 496 of 733,857 tons, Italian; 13,441 of 19,775,917 tons, 
Japanese; 3,085 of 6,155,406 tons, Norwegian; 4,913 of 1,196,113 tons, 
Portuguese ; 31,023 of 33,888,168 tons, Chinese. 

The nationality of the vessels (direct foreign trade) was mainly as 
follows : — 


Natioca’ity Entrances i Clearances 


1932 

No, 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

British .... 

6,942 

9,317,286 

7,969 

9,485,261 

American .... 

674 

1,747,834 

h66 

1,725.234 

French .... 

22S 

598,458 

221 

5S0.121 

Italian .... 

31 

167,013 1 

3u 

186,515 

Japanese .... 

2,414 


2,295 

4,559,870 

Portuguese 

1,850 

477,964 1 

1.78S 

469,930 

German .... 

203 

557,058 j 

205 

574,936 

Chinese .... 

17,589 

2,162.229 j 

16,246 

2,175,265 

Total (ali Nationalities) 

30,824 

22,181,646 ; 

2-\505 

22,359,159 


Internal Conmnnications. 

China is traversed in all directions by numerous roads, and, though few 
are paved or metalled, and most are badly kept, a vast internal trade is carried 
on partly over them, but chiefly by means of numerous canals and navigable 
rivers. At the end of 1932 there were 1,801,434 miles of roads in China, 
and 2,040,347 miles under ccnstruidioii. 

Chinese railway history began in 1876 when the Woosung line, built by 
foreign enterprise, was opened. At the end of 1930, there were 12.335 miles 
of railway in China (excluding 1,857 miles in Manchuria), of which about 
1,300 miles have been constructed by British enterprise and British capital. 

The principal railways in China are : — (1) South JIaiichuria Railway, 
from Chacgeliun to Daiieu, 774 miles [see also under Manchuria]; (2) 
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Peiping-Jkfukden line. 8,o8 miles, including 332 miles of branch line : (3) 
Peiping-Suiyuan Kailway, 553 miles ; (4) Peiping-Hankow Eailway, 816 
miles ; (5) Lung Hai Railway, 533 miles ; (6) Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
way, 203 miles; (7) Tientsin-Pukow Railway, 692 miles; (8) Shanghai- 
Hangcbow-Ningpo Railway, 181 miles ; (9) Hupeh-Hunan Railway, 417 
miles; (10) Kiaochou-Tsinan Railway, 395 miles; (II) Yunnan Railway, 
from the Tonkin border to Yunnanfu, 290 miles; and (12) the Chinese 
Eastern Railway running eastward from Manehuli through Northern 
Manchuria to Suifenho (Russian name, Pogranichnaya), the last station in 
Chinese territory, where it joins the Ussuri Railway, and then runs due 
east to Yladivostok, and southerly from Harbin to Changchun, joining the 
South Manchuria Railway. This line was built by the Russians, and under 
agreements dated October 2, 1920, and May 31, 1924, is operated by Russians 
and Chinese, It runs for 1,100 miles in Chinese territory. The gauge is 
the Russian standard of 5 feet, whilst that of all the other railways is 4 feet 
8J inches, with the exception of the Ynnnan Railway, which has a gauge of 
1 metre. The total revenue of the Government railways in 1932 amounted 
to 149,488,423 dollars, and total expenditure 150,584,756 doUars. 

China has a fairly well developed telegraph service. Telegraphs connect 
all the principal cities in the country, and there are lines to all the neigh- 
bonring countries. The telegraph lines in 1932 had a length of 61,614 
miles. Number of telegrams transmitted by the Post-ofiSce in 1931, 26,220. 
Wireless Telegraph Stations have been installed at many centres. 

Telephones are in use in the main cities of China, and long distance 
telephone communication has been introduced along the railways and in 
the trade areas. Wireless telephone services have also been established. 

The postal work of China, formerly carried on by the Government Courier 
service and the native posting agencies, was gradually taken in hand b)' the 
Chinese Imperial Post Office, begun in 1897 under the management of the 
Maritime Customs. By Edict of November 6, 1906, the control of the Postal 
Service was transferred to the Ministry of Communications, and the transfer 
was actually effected in July, 1911. The Postal Service with Tibet has been 
suspended. In 1931 there were 12,523 post offices open, and the number of 
letters posted was 601,175,300 : of postcards, 45,276,000 ; of newspapers, 
49,941,400 ; of printed matter, 71,824,300 ; of commercial papers, 4,322,200 ; 
of samples of merchandise, 1,348,000 ; of trade circulars, 8,988,700; grand 
total of 796,017,800. The number of parcels posted in 1931 was 6,217,230. 
The revenue of the post office in 1931 was 39,770,960 dollars, and the 
expenditure 39,687,669 doUars. On June 30. 1931, the postal staff numbered 
65 foreigners and 38, 425 Chinese. The value of the international money 
orders issued in 1932 was 1,645,369 dollars, and of those cashed, 2,791,647 
dollars. Domestic money orders issued in 1932 amounted to 183,716,100 
dollars, and those cashed to 184,736,700 dollars. The administration is now 
completely under Government control. China in 1914 joined the Postal 
Union. 

On July 1, 1930, the acria! service of the N ,■ 

the Shanghai-Chengcu line organised by the ” ■ ■■ . r ■' 

was amalgamated with the Shanghai-Hankow ■ ' ; i ■ 

National Avi.ation Corporation with Nanking and Kiulciang as ports of call. 
From November 20, and December 2-3, respectively, aeroplanes coinmenceil 
to make regular calls at Hwaining (Anking) and Wuhu. Since the 
extension of this line from .Shanghai to Ichang on Alarch 31, 1931, with 
Shasi as an additional port of call, and the inauguration of a new Nanking- 
Peiping route on April 15, 1931, the total length of lines operated by the 
China National Aviation Corporation is estimated to be 2,221 kilometres 
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fr 1,377 miles. Another aerial mail service over the Shanghai-Lupin 
lilanchouli) section, via Nanking, Licheng (Tsinan), Peiping, and Linsi, 
ivas inaugurated on May 31, 1931, maintaining a bi-weekly service on 
Wednesdays and Sundays in both directions. This aerial line, which is 
2,510 kilometres (1,556 miles) in length and links up at Irkutsk with the 
aerial services of the U.S.S.K. Postal Administration, is operated by the 
Eurasia Aviation Corporation. The number of the articles of mail matter 
and parcels posted for air transmission during the fiscal year 1930-31 were 
as follows: ordinary mail matter, 1,463,100; registered mail matter, 
87,700 ; express mail matter, 236,100; parcels, 700 ; total, 1,787,600. 

Banking and Credit. 

Banking on modem lines dates from the close of the Tai-ping rebellion 
in the ’sixties, when the rapid expansion of trade in Shanghai created a 
demand for credit facilities. In 1902, the Board of Finance established the 
Ta Ching Bank, vrith a capital of 4,000,000 Kuping Taels, which was soon 
raised to 10,000,000 Knping Taels. IVompted by the success of the Ta 
Ching Bank, the Board of Posts, Hallways, and Telegraphs launched in 
1905 a scheme to organise a bank for the control of the finances of the 
Railways, Telegraphs, Posts and Navigations, and the management of an 
issue of national loan bonds for the redemption of the Peking-IIankow 
Railways, and this scheme finally culminated in the establishment of the 
Bank of Communications in 1906. The year 1905 marked also the begin- 
ning of commercial banka in China. 'The Chekiang Railway Company, 
which was then a private company, founded the National Commercial 
Bank in Hangchow, with a capital of 1,000,000 dollars, half of which was 
subscribed by the Railway itself, and the other half by its stockholders. 
In the same year was formed the Commercial Bank of China, in the following 
year, the Ningpo Commercial Bank, and in 1910, the Commercial Guarantee 
Bank of Chihu, In 1911, the Manchu regime collapsed, and with it the Ta 
Ching Bank. However, it was speedily reorganised as the Bank of China. 
From 1914 onwards the establishment of new banks proceeded at a rapid pace, 
and there are now about 150 banks with over 400 branch ofiices. The total 
capitalisation of Chines banks approximates 400,000,000 dollars, but not 
more than 150,000,000 dollars have been paid np. Total reserve funds 
amount to about 20,000,000 dollars. 

Of these banks, the Bank of China is the largest, having about 100 branches 
and sub-branches, and an authorised capital of 60,000,000 dollars, and a paid- 
up capital of 19,760,200 dollars. Next in order conies the Bank of Com- 
munications, whose capital has reached 20,000,000 dollars, 7,713,500 dollars 
of which are paid-up. It has about 40 branches. The Chinese Government’s 
share in the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications has been 
wiped out. The Bank of China declared a net profit in 1931 of 1,837,427 
dollars. 

A new State bank, called the Central Bank of China, was opened in Shang- 
hai on November 1, 1928. It is capitalised at 20,000,000 dollars and has 
the right to issue convertible notes, to mint and issue coins, and direct the 
flotation of foreign and domestic loans. The Minister of Finance is appointed 
Director-General of the bank. The capital is supplied by the Treasury, and 
though shares may be issued to the public they must never exceed 49 per 
cent, of the total capital. 

Sino-foreign banking institutions are numerous, having grown rapidly 
during 1921. In 1918, the Exchange Bank of China was established with 
Sino- Japanese capital. It has a subscribed capital of 10,000,000 yen. The 
Italian Bank of China, the Sino-French Bank, the Sino-Scandinavian Bank, 
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and numerous Sino-Japanese institutions were inaugurated in 1921. The 
Chinese American Bank of Commerce was established by American and 
Chinese capitalists, with equal interests, under a special charter issued on 
April 12, 1920, by the Chinese Government. 

On July 1, 1924, the Manchurian Official Bank, Fengtien Industrial 
Bank, and the Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces were amalgamated under 
the name of the Government Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces, with a 
capital of 20,000,000 dollars. 

Government ordinances governing savings banks in China were first 
promulgated in 1908. About May in that year a savings department was 
organised by the Ta Ching Bank, now Bank of China. This was followed 
later by the establishment of special savings banks in various provinces and 
other savings departments attached to commercial banks in recent years. In 
1925, there were 20 such institutions nith total savings deposits amounting 
to 33,017,942 dollars. 

Post Office savings banks at 11 district head offices were opened on 
July 1, 1919. By June 30, 1932, there were 572 establishments with 
savings facilities, with 149,790 depositors, and total deposits amounting to 
27,164,746 dollars. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The currency of China is on a silver basis, and consists of taels, dollars, 
copper cash, and bank notes. The tael is really a weight of silver (about an 
ounce) of a certain degree of fineness. Theoretically it is divided into 10 rnace ; 
1 inace = 10 candareens. The denominations of the dollar are : 1 dollar = 
100 coppers ; 1 copper = 10 cash. The tael varies in different parts of the 
country, the principal taels being (1) the haiku-an or customs tael, weigh- 
ing 583‘3 grains (for average sterling equivalent during recent years, see above 
under Commerce, p. 755), (2) the K’up’ing tael, weighing 575‘8 grains, (8) 
the Tsaoping tael, weighing 565 65 grains. These are all called treasury 
taels. The principal local taels are: (1) Peking or Kungfah tael; (2) 
Tientsin or Sa-iig Ping Kwa Poo tael ; (3) Canton tael ; (4) Newchwang tael 
(nominal); (5) Shanghai taeh Different taels, about 170 altogether, are in 
use in every province in the country. 

There is unparalleled currency confusion. Although a dollar should be 
equal to 100 coppers, in fact it is worth almost 350 coppers in some parts 
of the country, varying from day to day. In the treaty of September 5, 
1902, China agreed with Great Britain to take the necessary steps to provide 
a uniform national coinage which should be legal tender for all purposes 
throughout the Empire, and an Imperial Decree was issued in October, 1908, 
commanding the introduction of a uniform tael cunency, of which the unit 
mnst be a silver tael coin of '98 touch weighing 1 K’up’ing or Treasury-scale 
tael or ounce. This decree was cancelled by a further decree of May 25, 
1910, establishing the silver dollar (yuan) of '90 touch and weighing "72 
Treasury -weight fitel as the unit of currency. The touch and weight of the 
silver subsidiary coins (50<r., 25(T., 20c., and 10c.) were also definitely 
specified, while provision was made for further subsidiary coins ( 5c. nickel, 
2c., Ic., ic., and copper) of touch and weight to be laid down later. The 
minting of these silver coins has begun, but as they are at a discount in 
every province other than the one in which they are minted, confusion has 
been rendered more confoimded. There are ten different varieties of dollars 
in circulation. 

As from April 6, 1933, the tael was officially abolished as the commercial 
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unit of exchange, and the silver dollar became the official currency, the 
rate of exchange being fixed at 1 dollar = 0 '715 tael. The new dollar is 
SCO/1000 fine, has a gross weight of 26'971 grammes, and a fine silver 
content of 23‘493448 grammes. It will be minted at the new Central Mint 
established in Shanghai by the National Government. 

In China, standards of weights, measures and length vary all over the 
country. Generally speaking, two kinds of standards are now in use, 
namely, the old and the new. The old standard was formulated from the 
Weights and Measures Law promulgated in 1914, establishing a double 
system, the standard metric unit and that based on ying tsao ch’ih, or 
‘ builder’s foot ’ for length and Kuping tael or Hang for weight. The law 
governing the new standard was promulgated by the National Government 
on Febiuary 6, 1929, and it is intended to be the legal standard of weights 
and measures throughout China. For convenience’ sake and customary 
usage it also established a double system ; one is the standard metric unit, 
which came into operation in the Custom’s service on February 1, 1934, 
and the other, which is temporary in nature and to be abolished as soon as 
the people are accustomed to the use of standard units, is designed only for 
market use. The latter is derived from the former by taking one litre of 
Kung Sheng as one Shih Sheng, which is nearest to the Chinese customary 
unit of capacity * Sheng ’ ; one-half kilogramme as one Shih Chin, which is the 
average weight of the different varieties of 'Chin' in different localities; 
and one-third of a metre or Kwig ChHh as one Shih Ch’ih, which is the 
average length of different v^ieties of Chinese ‘ Foot ’ in different localities, 
thus constituting the so-called 1-2-S-systcm of Chinese weights and measures 
based on International metric standard. Such a system as devised by the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour and proclaimed by the National 
Government to he put into force may also have great bearing on the users of 
British ‘Foot-Pound’ system by taking the following approximate value: 
1 quart equals to 1 litre, 1 pound equals to J kilogramme and 1 yard equals to 
1 metre. The Russian and Japanese system can also be thus varied accord- 
ingly so as to fit themselves to the International System. The following 
table shows the old units of weight, capacity and length 


10 SsU 
10 Hao 
10 Li 
10 Fen 
10 CKien 
16 Liang 

10 Sho 

10 Ko 
10 Sheng 
5 Tm 
2 Su 


10 Fen 
10 Te’un . 
10 Ch’ih . 
180 Chang. 


Weight. 

. = 1 Hao. 

. = 1 Li. 

. = 1 Fin (Candareen), 

. = 1 Ch'ien (Mace). 

. = 1 Liang (Tael) = 37 '301 grammes. 

. =1 CAin (Catty) = 596-816 „ 

Capacitt. 

. =>1 Ko. 

. = 1 Sheng. 

. =1 Ton = 10-354688 litres. 

. =1 Hu. 

. = 1 Tan. Commodities, even liquids, such as oil, 
spirits, &c., are commonly bought and sold by 
weight. 

Length. 

. = 1 Ts’un (inch). 

. = 1 Ck’ih (foot) = -32 metre. 

. =1 CAa »3 = 3-2 metres. 

. = 1 it = 576 metres = J mile. 
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By treaty between Great Britain and China, the Ch’ih of 1 4^ English 
inches has been adopted as the standard, the Tael, Catty, and Picol have 
been fixed at 1| oz., lb., 133J lb. avoirdupois respectively. 1 M<no = | 
of an acre. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of China in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Quo Tai-chi. (Appointed August 1, 1932.) 
Counsellor. — Chen Wei-chang (N. C. Ch^n). 

First Secretaries. — Tennyson Tan and Chieh Liu. 

Seco^ul Secretary. — Tsu Ming-chiu. 

Third Secretary. — Tieh Tseng-li. 

Attaches. — Loh Ming-sin and Farg Chfng-lien 
Consul-General in London. — N. C. Chen. 

2. Of GplE-vt Britain in China. 

Envoy and Minister. — The Hon. Sir Alexander Montagu George Cadogan, 
C.B., K.C M.G. (Appointed September 4, 1933.) 

Counsellor — E. M. B. Ingram, C.M.G., O.B.E. 

Seeretari's. — A. Holman, M C., J. S'. Behrens, and H. A. Caccia. 
Chinese Secretary — Sir Eric Teicuinan, K.C M.G., C.I.E. 

Naval Attache. — Captain J. G. F, Vivian, R.S. (Headquarters in Tokyo), 
Military Attachi. — Lt-Col. V. R. Burkhardl, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

Comnureial Counsellor. — L. B. Beale, C.B.E. (at Shanghai). 

Judge — His Honour Sir P. Grain, Kt. (at Shangnai). 

There are British Consular representatives at Peking, Amoy, Canton 
(C.6.), Changsha, Chefoo, Chnng-king, Foochow, Hankow (C.G.), Harbin, 
Ichang, Mukden (C.G.), Sewehwang, Sanking ',C.), Shanghai (C.G.), 
Swatow, Teng-Yueh, Tien-tsin (C.G.), Ir’unnan-fu tC.G.), Singpo, Kashgar 
(C.O.), Tsinanfu, and Tsingtao. 

CMnese Outer Territories. 

Mancliuria, 

Manchuria, lying between the province of Chihli and the Amur river, 
and exteniling from the Hingan mountains eastwards to Korea and the 
Ussuri rivrr, has an aiea of about 399,729 sq. miles and a population, 
according to the latest investigation, of 29,606,000 (16,332,000 males and 

13.273.000 feinaiet) at December 31, 1930. Manchuria consists of 3 
provinces;— Liaoning (Siieng-King or Feiig.tien) (area, 71,489 sq. miles; 
population, 15.000.000), capital Mukden; Kirin (103,352 sq. miles; 
population, 9,200,000), capital Kirin : and Heilung-chiang or the Amur 
province 1 224,887 sq. miles ; population, .5,200,000) with T.sFtsihar (Heilung 
Hsi.-n) for its eapitel. Ihe chiel t." wns are Mukden, the capital, with about 

421.000 inhabitants, Kirin (814,600,', H.jrbiu (332,700), Annmg (15,800), 
Changchun (133.700), Lieovang (91,600'', Yingkuw (llLCOOir Tsitsihar 
(63,700), Tiehlieg (5.5.000b 

There is no longer a Manchu population in Manchuria. A few scattered 
communities alone remain. Manchuria is pu-imarily an agricultural country, 
the arable land is estimate'! at about 82,992,000 acTes, or more than 
28 per cent, of the total aiea. The area under cultivation is about 

38.038.000 acres. Beans, -millet, wheat and rice are the principal 
crops. In 1930 the area under wheat was 2,125,000 acres (1,552,470 
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tons) ; millet, 2,890,000 acres (3,692,000 tons) ; soya-beans, 7,000,000 
acres (5,351,000 tons) ; kaoliang, 3,060,000 acres (5,136,000 tons). 
Formerly the whole of the wheat yield was exported, but of late years the 
llonr industry has been growing with the increase in the wheat production. 
There are now some 40 mills in Manchuria, which turn out about 15,000,000 
sacks annually. Extensive forests also abound ; their estimated extent is 
28,756,000 acres. The soil of certain districts— especially in the vicinity of 
Mukden and Harbin — is suitable for beet and flax growing, and the indnstry 
is slowly developing. The number of live-stock in 1930 was 1,605,000 
cattle, 2,437,000 horses, 2,640,000 sheep, 7.507,000 pigs. Manchuria is rich 
in minerals, the output of which in 1930 was as follows (in metric tons) : — 
coal 10,040,652, limestone 688,489. iron ore 889,421, magnesite 29,016 ; the 
output of pig iron in 1930 was 373,493 metric tons, and of coke, 485,321 
metric tons. 

The Russian lease of Port Arthur and TaUen-wan (called Dalny by 
the Russians and Dairen by the Japanese), and the southern extremity 
of the Liao-tung peninsula and the South Manchuria Railway were 
transferred to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Conference, September 5, 
1905. On December 22, 1905, China gave oiEcial recognition to this 
transfer and granted Japan the right to extend the railway from Mukden 
to Antung at the mouth of the Yaln river, where it connects with the 
Korean railway. In 1912 a branch line (78 miles) from Changchun, the 
northern terminus of the Japanese South Manchuria Railway to Kirin, 
constructed by joint Japanese and Chinese enterprise, and operated under 
special convention by the South Manchuria Railway, was opened to traffic. 
The total length of the South Manchiu-ia Railway is 693 miles (Dairen 
to Changchun, main line 438 miles ; branch to Port Arthur, 29 miles ; 
branch to Newchwang, 14 miles ; Fushun coal mines, 31 miles ; branch to 
Yentai, 10 miles ; and Mukden to Antung, 171 miles). On Augu.st 1, 1917, 
the whole of the railway system of Korea (some 1,000 miles in length) p.rsseii 
under the management of the South Manchuria Railway, giving the latter 
a through line under its own management from Fusan, the Korean port 
nearest Japan, to Changchun, where connection with the railway system to 
Harbin and thence to Leningrad is effected. Besides the South Manchuria 
Railway, Manchuria is traversed by the Chinese Eastern Railway (1,078 
miles), the Peiping-Mukden Railway (723 miles), the Ssupingkai-Taonau 
Railway (312 miles), and a number of smaller lines (2,058 mites'! ; total 
length, 35,448 miles. There are 265 post offices and 5,50 postal agencies. 

On September IS, 1931, the .Ta]>anese army occupied ilukden. A series 
of military operations continued, and on F-brnary 18, 1932, the three north- 
eastern provinces of China, Fengtien, Kirin and Heilungchiang, together 
with Jehol, were, with the as.sistance of J.xpan, proclaimed an independent 
state under the style of Manchnkno, with the capital at Hsinking. Japan 
has formally recognised Jlanchukuo, and a iHodui vivenJi has been estab- 
lished with the Soviet Union. The League of Nations in 1932 sent a 
commission of inquiry, under the chairmanship of Lord Lytton, to inquire 
into the formation of Manchnkno, and in February, 1933, adopted the Lytton 
report. No other Power has recognised the new Manchurian Free State. 

The total area of Manchnkno is given at 460,381 sq. miles and its 
population at 34,244,980. The Organic Law of March 9. 1932, provides for 
a Chief Executive, a Privy Council, and a Cabinet. In January, 1933, it was 
decided to make Mr. Henry Pu the Chief Executive, hereditary Emperor of 
Manchnkno. He was crowned on March 1, 1934. 
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Tibet 

Tibet, extending from the Pamir region eastwards between the Himalaya 
and Kwen-lnn mountains to the frontiers of China, has an area of 463,200 
square miles with a population estimated at between 1,500,000 and 6,000,000, 
Probably 2,000,000 is near the mark. Lhasa, the capital, has from 15,000 
to 20,000 inhabitants. The country being bleak and mountainous and 
strangers having been jealously excluded, wide regions are still unexplored. 

Chinese authority was in the past represented by two Amhanis who had 
charge, respectively, of foreign and military affairs. There were three 
Chinese commandants of troops at Lhasa, Shlgatse, and Dingri where the 
permanent military force of about 4,600, provided by China, were mostly 
quartered. There were a few other Chinese officials, but the civil and 
religious administration of the country was left almost entirely to Tibetans. 
The head of the government is the Dalai Lama, who resides at the Po-ta-la 
(or palace) near Lhasa. He acts through a mini.ster or regent appointed 
from among the chief Tibetan Lamas and assisted by five ministers. Early 
in 1908 the territory of Western Sztchuen and the adjoining territory of 
Eastern Tibet were united into a new ‘special administrative area,’ known 
as the Province of Sikang, with Batang, re-named Baanfu, as capital. 

The prevailing religion is Lamaism, a corrupt form of Buddhism, but 
along with it there exists the Bon, or Shamanistic, faith. In some places 
agriculture is carried on, barley and other cereals as well as pulse and 
vegetables being grown. In some favoured regions fruits, including peaches 
and even grapes, are produced. In other places the pursuits are pastoral, 
the^ domestic animals being sheep and yak (often crossed with Indian cattle), 
while in some regions there are butfaloes, pigs, and camels. Wool-spinning, 
weaving, and knitting are common, and there are many hands skilful in 
making images and other decorations for religious edifices. The chief 
minerals worked are gold, borax, and salt. There is a large trade with 
China and considerable traffic across the Indian frontier, A telegraph line, 
144 miles long, connects Lhasa with Gyantse. 

The trade between India and Tibet has to be carried through lofty passes 
between 14,000 and 18,000 feet high, most of which are practically impass- 
able during seasons of heavy rain and snow. Sheep and also crosses between 
yaks and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of burden. The most important 
route into Tibet from India is from Siligiui, near Darjeeling in northern 
B^engal, and across the small Frontier State of Sikkim to Gyantse and 
\ atung in Tibet, the two leading trade marts authorised by the existing 
Convention. The other chief means of access to Tibet are from Almora in 
the northern part of the United Provinces, and from Simla over the Simla- 
Tibet road to Gartok in western Tibet, which is at about 14,200 feet elevation 
above the sea. From Almora to Gartok the direction is almost due north, 
and from Simla to Gartok is almost due east. 

For the removal of hindrances to the Indian trade a treaty was 
made with China in 1890, supplemented by a second treaty in 1893, 
but the hindrances still remained. Consequently, in 1904, the Indian 
Government sent a mission with an escort to arrange matters directly with 
the Tibetan Government. The mission met with a good deal of armed 
opposition, but at length, on September 7, a convention was executed at 
Lhasa. The convention provides for the re-erection of boundary stones 
(^lading to former pastoral disputes) on the Sikkim frontier ; for marts at 
Yatung, Gyangtze, and Gartok for Tibetan and British merchants ; for the 
demolition of forts on the trade routes ; for a Tibetan commissioner to confer 
with British officials for the alteration of the objectionable features of the 
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treaty of 1893 ; for the settlement of an equitable customs tariff ; for the 
repair of the passes and the appointment of Tibetan and British ofScials 
at the trade marts. China paid an indemnity of 2,500,000 rupees 
(166,666?.), and the evacuation of the Chnmbi valley by the British 
beqan in February, 1908. Further, no Tibetan territory may be 
sold, leased or mortgaged to any foreign Power, nor may Tibetan atfaii-s, or 
Tibetan public works, be subject to foreign management or interference rvithont 
the consent of the British. The adnesion of China to this convention was 
secured by an agreement signed at Peking on April 27, 1906. Under the 
Convention of August 31, 1907, Great Britain and Russia agree not to enter 
into negotiation with Tibet except through the Chinese Government, nor 
to send representatives to Lhasa. But this engagement does not affect the 
provisions of the British-Tibetan convention of September 7, 1901, ratified 
by China in 1906. Kegotiations were begun at Simla in Sept. 1907, for the 
conclusion of Trade Regulations between India and Tibet, and were brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion in April, 1908. 

Sin-Kiang, or the Ifew Dominion, consists of Chinese Turkestan, Kulja, 
and Kashgaria, and comprises all Chinese dependencies lying between 
Mongolia on the north and Tibet on the south. It is now regarded as a 
separate province, its Governor residing at Urumchi, or Tihwafu, the capital. 
Its area is estimated at about 550,340 square miles and population at about 
1.200,000. The inhabitants are of various races, known as Turk! 
(Kashgari, Kalmuk, Khirghiz, Taranchi, etc.), mostly Mohammedan and 
Chinese, who have of recent years greatly increased iu numbers. The 
chief towns are Hi, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Aksu. The country 
is administered under Chinese officials, residing at Urumchi, the sub- 
ordinates being usually natives of the country. In regions about the 
Kashgar and Yarkand rivers the soil is ferule, irrigation is practised, 
and cereals, fruits and vegetables are grown. Other productions of the 
county are wool, cotton, and silk. Jade is worked, and in some districts 
gobl is found. The whole territory is yearly increasing in population 
and prosperity. A trade agreement with Soviet Russia was signed in 1924. 

In 1927, imports from India totalled 11,86,848 rupees, and exports to 
India 28,14,568 rupees ; trade with Afghanistan iu the .'.tme t-ear was : 
imports, 8,30,500 rupees ; exports, 5,47,540 rupees; with China: imports, 
19,39,850 rupees ; exports, 7,37,250 rupees. 

British Consul-General at Kashgar. — Lieut. -Colonel R. A. LyalL 


Mongolia. 

The vast and indefinite tract of country called Mongolia stretches 
from the Khinghan mountains on the east to the Tarbagatai mountains on 
the west, being intersected towards its western end by the Altai 
mountains and the Irtish river. On the north it is bounded by Siberia 
and on the south by the outer Kan-su and other regions which are united 
into Sin-Eiaag. The area of Mongolia is about 1,875,000 square miles, and 
its_ population about 7:0.000 Mongols and about 100,000 other uationalities, 
principally Chinese and Russi ins. The moaks (iaiiiasi are tlie most important 
element in tlie population, forming 15 per cent, of the total, and over 30 
per cent, of the male population. A wide tract in the heart of this region is 
occupied by the Desert of Gobi which extends south-westwards into Chinese 
Turkestan. The inhabitants are nomadic Mongols and Kalmucks who range 
the desert with camels, horses, and sheep. Even in fertile districts they are 
little given to agriculture. But of recent years there has been a great 
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extension of Chinese immigration, and a large area of what was known as 
Mongolia, extending from China proper and Manchuria to the Gobi Desert, 
is now indistinguishable from Chinese territory, and has in fact been 
absorbed within Chinese administration in Manchuria. Chinese settlers are 
gradually invading the Gobi Desert. Irrigation alone is needed. Inner 
Mongolia and portions of the adjacent provinces in China proper are now 
divided into three provinces, Jehol, Chahar, and Suiyuan, each of which is 
governed by a provincial committee, appointed by the Chinese Government. 
The chief town or centre of population is Drga (which, since 1924, is known 
as Ulan Bator Hoto, i.e. ‘Town of the Red Heroes’), 170 miles due south 
of Eiakhta, a frontier emporium for the caravan trade carried on writh China 
across the Gobi Desert. Urga has some 100,000 inhabitants. Kiakhta is 
a Siberian frontier town, and stands about 100 miles from the south end 
of Lake Baikal. The chief exports are livestock and animal products. The 
following quantities were exported in 1930: sheep’s wool, 8,770 tons ; pigs, 
1,200,000 ; sheep and goats, 2,000,000. The trend of Mongolia’s trade has 
lecentlr changed from China to Russia, as is shown in the following table: — 


Imports 'I Exports 


; Chiiia Trade 

Russian Trade i 

China Trade 

Rns'ian Trade 

Tukhiik 

Tukhrik 

Tukbrik 

Tukbrik 

1927 1 27,600,000 

4,000 000 

12,080,000 

16,900,000 

192S 25.400,000 

7.100.000 

2.300.000 ' 

10,780,000 

21,000,000 

1929 1 8,700,000 

! 

6.000,000 

21,600,000 


The foreign trade of Mongolia in recent years has been handled by 
Government organisations backed by Soviet capital. The chief trading 
concern is the Mongo Central Co-operative Society. 

During the summer months motor-car services cross the Gobi desert, the 
journey between Kalgan and Urga (1,160 road miles) occupying 4-6 days. 
It was inaugurated in 1917. Duriitg 1930 work was commenced on the new 
railway line from Tao An to Soluu. 

For a history of political events in Mongolia from 1912 to 1923, see The 
State.smax’s Year-Book for 1923, p. 794. 

Inner Mongolia is still part of China. 

Outer Mongolia. — In 1924, on the death of the last Hutukhtu or 
theocratic ruler of Outer Mongolia, there was a revolution, as a result of 
which the Mongolian People's Revolutionary Government, run on Soviet 
lines, was established. According to the constitution adopted in November, 
1924, which follow.s the Soviet model, the highest power is vested in a 
parliament (the ihtat Hureldan) which is elected by universal sulfrage, male 
and female, over 18 years of age. It has to meet once a year at least, and 
alone has the power to amend the constitution. It elects from its number 
30 members who form tlie executive committee (the Little Huruhlad) which 
is responsible to it. This committee elects hve of its members to a board 
which carries on current state affairs. 

In 1932 the population of Outer Mongolia was estimated at 540,000, of 
whom about one-sixth were Russians and some 5,000 Chinese. The Mongols 
are mainly herdsmen, and in 1928 were estima'ed to have 1,340,000 horses, 
270.000 camels, 1,500,000 oxen, and 10,600,000 sheejj. 

There are some gold mines in the countiy, as well as other mineral 
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deposits of unascertained value. Wool, skins and furs are exported, chiefly 
to the Soviet Union. In 1925 exports from Outer Mongolia were estimated 
at 24,600,000 Mexican dollars ; and imports at 24,000,000 Mexican dollars. 
A tannery, a briek-works, and a sawmill are the only industries. 

Communications are chiefly bv caravan route. In 1926 an agreement 
was reached between the Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia for the con- 
struction of a railway between Urga and Chira, but, accoidiug to the latest 
information, has not yet been implemented. An air service has been 
established between Verkhr.eudinsk and Urga, and there are steamer 
services on the Selenga and Orkhon rivers. There is telegraphic communi- 
cation with the Soviet Union, and a wireless station has been established at 
Urga. 

Since March, 1915, Mongolia has had a legal currency of its own. The 
present currency, introduced in 1925, is based on the TiAh/uJ:, a silver coin 
equivalent theoretically to half an American gold dollar, and divided into 
100 Mongo, In 1924 a state note-issuing bank, the Commercial and 
Industrial Bank (Mongoibankl, was founded, with a capital of 175,000 
Mexican dollars, which has since been increased to 3,0ti0,000 Mexican 
dollars. The Soviet State Bank holds fifty per cent, of the capital. 

Buddhist Lamaism is the prevalent form of religion, the Lamas having 
their residence at Urga and other centres. 

Tannu-Tuva (Tuvinian People’s Republic) is an independent republic, 
under Soviet protection, to the north-west ol Mongolia, between 50° and 
63° N. lat., and between 90° and 100° E long. It is bounded to the East, 
West and North by Siberia, and to the South by Outer Mongolia. 

As Uryankhai the territory now known as Tannu-Tuva was considered 
part of Outer Mongolia until the Mongolian insurrection of 1911. Russian 
colonists had been settled there since 1870, and consequently the Imperial 
Russian Government at this time made claims to the territory. It was not 
included in autonomous Mongolia, and alter a period of nominal independ- 
ence, it was proclaimed a Ru.ssian protectorate on the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914, and became virtually a department of the Uosinsk district of 
the Altai Province of Siberia. 

During the Russian Civil War Uryankhai came again under Chinese 
jurisdiction, but after the Soviet occupation of Urga it was proclaimed an 
independent republic under the name of Tannu-Tuva. The Chinese 
Government and the Government of the Mongol Kepublic set up under 
Soviet influence protested against its separation from Outer Mongolia, and a 
mixed commission was appointed to settle its status. In 1926 a Treaty of 
Priendship was signed by Outer Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva. 

According to the Constitution adopted in 1924 supreme power is vested 
w the Gnat Htinddan, which is composed of district representatives elected 
by all citizens of 22 yeirs of age excepting those belonging to high noble 
and priestly families. The Great Htiruldan meets once a year and elects a 
Little Huruldan of 30 members, which in turn elects a President and the 
members of the Government, who are responsible to it. The Little 
Buruldan, which is the legislative body, meets four or five times a year. 

President of the Little Huruldan. — M. Tonduk. 

The area of Tannu-Tuva is about 64,000 square miles. The total 
grpulation is about 65,000, of whom some 50,000 are Tuviniins, 12,000 
Russians, and the rest Chinese and Mongols. The Tuvinians are a Turki 
people, formerly ruled by hereditary or elective tribal chiefs. 

Tannu-Tuva is well-watered and has much good pastoral land. The 
Tuvinians are mainly herdsmen and cattle farmers, and the Russians in 
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Tannu-Tuva merchants, farmers, and gold prospectors. There are deposits 
of gold and asbestos. The main exports are hair, hides and wool, and the 
imports manufactured goods and iron. The capital city is Kysylchoto (in 
Russian Krasny), formerly known as Khem-Belder (Russian Bielotsarsk). 
It has some 10,000 inhabitants. 

A Soviet steamer service along the river Yenisei maintains communi- 
cation with Minussinsk, in Central Siberia. There is a telegraph line 
connecting Kysylchoto with Soviet Russia. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La E.EPUBLICA DE Colombia. ) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Colombia, which in colonial days was called ‘Vice-royalty 
of New Granada,’ gained its independence of Spain in 1819, and was 
officially constituted December 17, 1819, together with the present territories 
of Panama, Venezuela aud Ecuador, the State of ‘ Greater Colombia,’ which 
continued for about twelve years. It then split up into Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and the Republic of New Granada in 1830. The Constitution of May 22, 
1858, changed New Granada into a confederation of eight States, under the 
name of Confederation Granadina. May 8, 1863, saw another Constitution, 
and the adoption of the name of the United States of Colombia. The 
revolution of 1885 led the National Council of Bogota, composed of two 
delegates from each State, to promulgate the Constitution of August 5, 1886, 
which abolished the sovereignty of the States, converting them info depart- 
ments, with governors appointed by the President of the Republic, though 
they retained some of their old rights, such as the management of their 
own finances. A decree of May, 1928, abolished their right to borrow 
abroad without the sanction of the central Government. 

The legislative power rests with a Congress of two Houses, the Senate, 
of about 58 members, elected for 4 years, and the House of Representatives, 
of about 131 members, chosea for 2 years. By the Act of 1930 the Senators 
are elected indirectly by- departmental assemblies, at least 3 senators for 
each department and more according to population ; the Representatives 
are chosen by the people in each department (one for every 50,000). 
Congress meets annually at Bogota on July 20. 

'ihe President is elected by direct vote of the Jieople for a teim of 4 years, 
and is not eligible for re-election until 4 years afterwards. Congress elects, 
for a term of one year, two substitutes, one of whom occupies the piesidency 
in the event of a vacancy during a presidential term. Public expenditures 
are supervised by the Controller General, who is responsible, not to the 
President, but to Congress. 

The following is a list ot Presidents since 1898 : — 


Dr. Manuel Antoni" Sanclemeute, A-ig. 7, 
— July 31, 1900. 

Dr. Jose Mriuuoi Marroquin, July 31, 1900 — 
Alii. 7, 1904. 

General Rafael Reyes, Aiig. 7, 1904— ApriD 
1909. AS'ent abroid Apr.}, iJO'-. and lu- 
sigu€d on InS return July 2'0, 1909. 

GeneralJoige Holguin, April, iOi.o— Aug 7, 
1009. 

Dr. Bamon Gonzalez, Valent ia Auir. 7, loOO 
-Aug. 7, 1910 

Dr. Carlos E. BcatreiJO, Aug. 7, 1910— Aug. 
7, 1914. 


Di Jos>o V«eoiite Conclia, Aui, 7, 1914 — 
Ana. 7. 1913. 

Dr. ilau’O i’ldel Suarez, Aug. 7, l9iS — Xov. 
11, 1921. 

General Joige Holguin, Nov. 11, l'»21— Aug. 
7, r*22. 

General PeJm Xel Ospma, Aug, 7, 1922 — 
Ausc. 7, 1920. 

Dr. M'guel Auadia Mendez, Aug. 7, 1926 — 
Aug. 7, 1930. 

Dr. Enrique Olava- Herrera, Aug. 7, lUSO^ 
Aug. 7, 1934. 
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President of the Sepuilic . — Don Alfonso Lopez. Elected February 11, 
1934: ; holds office from August 7, 1934, to August 7, 1938. 

The ministries are those of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, 
Public Instruction, Industry and Labour, Public Works, Agriculture and 
Commerce, and Posts and Telegraphs. 

On November 3, 1903, Panama asserted its independence and was formed 
into a separate Republic. On April 6, 1914, Colombia signed a treaty with 
the U nited States, at Bogota, agreeing to recognise the independence of Panama 
and receiving as indemnity for the Panama Canal zone 25 million dollars 
■5 millions sterling) and certain rights in the zone. (See Introduction of 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1915.) This Treaty was ratified by both 
countries in 1921. A mixed Commission is (1934) determining the boundary 
between the two. 

A boundary dispute with Peru, which has lasted for over 100 years, was 
settled in 1928 ; but broke cut again in 1932 with the seizure by Peruvian 
volunteers of the town of Leticia which had been incorporated in Colombia. 
Fighting broke out in 1933, but on May 22 of that year Peru, following 
Colombia’s example, agreed to the League of Nation’s suggestions, that 
Giiefpi be handed back to Peru and Leticia be evacuated by Peruvian troops 
while the two countries begin direct negotiations, a Commission frcm the 
League to maintain order, with international troops, in the Amazon region 
in the interim. 


Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at about 447,536 square miles. 
It has a coastline of about 2,046 miles, of which 868 miles are on the 
Caribbean Sea and 1,178 miles on the Pacific Ocean. The area and popula- 
tion of the 14 departments, 3 intendencies and 7 commissaries were, accord- 
ing to the census of November 16, 1928, as follows (the capitals in brackets). 




Census Population, 1928 


Area 






sq. miles 







Males 

Females 

Indians 

Total 

Departments. 






*•' ■ .-.'riss, ■■ ! 

25,516 

490,664 

520,660 

— 

1,011,324 

' ' . ■ . 

l,19i 

124,141 

118,669 

— 

242,810 

■. 

23,515 

319,399 

323,378 

— 

642,777 

iiuyacRt iun.]a> 

27,230 

469,160 

476,814 

4,290 

950,264 

Caldas (Manizales) . . 

5.459 

825,416 

2ys,T85 

— 

624,201 

CaiiCR (Popayan) 

10,917 

157,527 

160,235 


317,782 

Cmifiinaniarca CBosotal . 

8,674 

522,158 

534,412 


1,056,570 

Hnila (Neiva) .... 

11,073 

97,361 

109,673 



207,134 

Magdalena (Santa Marta) 

21,916 

154,>i02 

140,583 

646 

302,081 


12,150 

203,043 

208,720 

— 

411,763 


9,024 

169,565 

159,307 

— 

328,872 

■ '1 •*;. 'i' 

12,347 

304,192 

290,607 


594,799 

loniiia 1 Ibai^ue) 

9,166 

223,159 

221,434 

— 

444,593 

Valle (Cali) .... 

8.20S 

264,432 

241,858 

— 

506,290 

Intendencies. 






Choco (Quibdd) 

16,283 

40,419 

40,222 

4. 758 

85,^99 

Meta (Vulavicencio) 

32,692 

9,651 

8,0S2 

1,587 

19.320 

San Andres (San Andres) 

22 

2,812 

3,175 

— 

5,987 
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• Census Population, 192S 

Area ' 



■ sq.. miles j 

i i 

1 

Males 

Females 

Indians 

Total 

Commtssami. 






Amazonas (Leticia) 

13,211 

250 

103 

1,660 

2,01S 

Arauca (Arauca) 

10,811 1 

5,107 

4,948 

2,628 

12,683 

Caqueta (Florencia) 

40,014 i 

6,145 

4,664 

3,345 

14,154 

Goajira (San Antonio) 

4,619 ' 

3,108 

3,132 

27,125 

33,365 

Putumayo (Puerto A,':* j . 

29,176 i 

4,701 

3,743 

8,076 

16,520 

Vaup^s (Calamar) . 

. 65,412 1 

1,392 

992 

6,948 

8,804 

9,S32 

Vichada (Puerto Carreno) 

33.507 1 

1,319 

994 

11,117 

Grand Total . 

. . 447.330 1 

3,899,923 

3,881,210 

69,867 

7,651.000 


Of the total population (intluding Indians) in 1928, 3,937,892, or 50 IS 
per cent., were males, and 3,913,108, or 49 ‘84 per cent., were females. 
T - - 1 — 3 st negligible; foreigners in 1928 numbered 35,251, 

■ 1,682; Knglish, 1,436; United States, 1,607 ; Italian, 

: and Venezuelan, 14,743. Urban population totalled 
2,437,848, or 31 per cent. ; for every 1,000 townspeople there are 2,200 
country people. Population over 10 year.s of age numbers 5,610,715, of 
whom 51 ’57 per cent, are literate. Illiterate men number 23 '12 percent., 
and illiterate women 26'12 percent, of those over 10 yeais of age. Illiterates 
were 68 per cent, of the population at the 1918 census. 

The bulk of the population lives at altitudes of from 4,000 to 9,000 feet 
above sea level. 

The capital, Bogota (census population, 1928, 235,421), lies 8,600 feet 
above the sea. The chief commercial towns, with their population in 1923, 
are Barranquilla flSQjQTl), connected with the coast at Puerto Colombia 
by 17 miles of railway and byroad ; Cali (122,847) ; Medellin (120,044), a coffee 
and mining centre : Cartagena (92, 494) ; Manizales (81,091) ; Ibague (56,333) ; 
Cdcuta (49,279 ) ; Bucaramanga (44,083). Buenaventura, the principal port 
on the Pacific, was destioyed by fite in 1931 : it is being rebuilt. 

The language spoken is Spanisli— the purert Spanish spoken in South 
America. 


Eeligion, Education and Justice. 

The religion of the nation is Roman Catholicism. There are 4 Catholic 
archbishops, viz. of Bogota, Cartagena, Medellin, and Popayan, the first 
having 4 suffragans and the orher three 2 eacii. One of the'snfi'ragan sees 
is Panama, belonging to ecclesiastical province of Cartagena, and now also to 
the Republic of Panama, Other fonns of religion are permitted, so long 
as their exercise is ‘ not coutrarj- to Christian morals nor to the law.’ 

Primary education is free but not compnlsoiy. In 1 931-32 there were 7, 495 
primary and secondary schools with 447,946 pupils; in 19.30-31 there were 
25 industrial scliools witi; 1,392 children ; 6 art schools with 399 pujdls ; 17 
noimal schools with about l.COO pupils. The old.-st University is that of 
Bogota (founded 1572). Tliis and the School of Mines at Medellin are national 
institutions. The other Universities are maintained by Departraent.s ; they 
are the Universitie.s of Antioquia at Medellin (founded 1822), with 1,000 
students, of P)Olivar at Cartagena, of Cauca at Popayan. and of N arino at Pasto. 

A new judicial code, published in the Diario" Official, October 24, 1931, 
went into effect January 1, 1932. The Supreme Court, at Bogota, is divided 
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into 4 cliamljers — civil cassation, criminal cassation, general business and 
civil ‘ de unica instancia. ’ Each judicial dLstvict has a superior court of 3 
judges or more. By a decree of November 12, 1932, married women were 
granted full control of their property, and a share of property jointly 
acquired since marriage. 


Finance. 

Ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 nscal years in gold pesos vnormally 
1 gold peso = 97 cents, U.S., but in 1931 its value was hxed at 95 cents) : — 


Year 

Bevenue 

! Exx*enditiire 

' Year 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 

1925-29 : 

1929- 30 ' 

1930- 31 j 

7o,514,3S0 

75,238,923 

49,357.917 

62,334,199 

1 84,025,618 

61,991.755 

1 1931-32 
i 1932-33‘ 

1 1933-341 

! 

43,694.101 

32,435.600 

So, 428,464 

1 52,203,930 

' 32.435,600 

36,428,464 

) 


’ Estiiuates. 


The main items of ordinary expenditure in 1933-34 were : Interior, 
6^622,000 pesos; Public Debt, 8,751,000 pesos; War, 6,000,000 pesos; 
National Education, 1,422,000 pesos; Public Works, 2,389,000 pesos; 
Posts and Telegraphs, 3,746,000 pesos; Hygiene, 2,150,000 pesos. 

On June 30, 1933, the external debt of the Central Government was 
73,406,632 gold pesos, and the internal debt was 64,573,866 pesos. The 
total external debt on June 30, 1932, stood at 162,178,032 gold pesos. 
The national internal debt on Juno 30, 1932, was 44,254,571 pesos. On 
February 12, 1932, the Government suspended the transfer abroad of the 
sinking fund payments on its external debt, but continued interest transfers 
on the national and the bank debts ; these were suspended oil March 28, 
1933, due to the heavy expenditure entailed by national defence. The 
external debts of Departments and Municipalities are in default. 


Defence. 

Military service is compulsory between the years of 21 and 45. Service 
with the colours is for 1 year. The permanent army consists of 3 divisions 
of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of infantry ; total 12 infantry regiments ; 

cavalry regiments, each of 4 squadrons ; 1 artillery regiment ; 1 engineer 
battalion ; 1 transport battalion of 3 companies. The peace effective in 
1932 was 477 officers and 8,000 other ranks. In war time every fit Colombian 
IS compelled to serve, and the war effective is about 50,000. The infantry 
are armed with rifles of the improved Remington pattern, with the French 
Gras rifle, and with the 88 pattern Alauser. 

has 1 seagoing gunboat, 3 coastguard patrol vessels built in 
1925, 5 river gunboats, and several motor launches for customs services, 
iwo modern destroyers were purchased by Portugal in 1934. At the same 
time the services of a retired Briti.sh naval officer were engaged with a view to 
his reorganising the Colombian Navy, 


Production and Industry. 

Very little of the country is under cultivation but much of the 
sou is fertile, and is coming into use as roads improve. Colombia 
is the largest producer of mild coffee, demand for which is nuatfeeted 
by over-production in Brazil. Crops are grown by smallholders, and 
are picked all the year round. Quality is carefully guarded ; the coffee 
census of 1932 showed 139,348 plantations with 461,236,225 producing 
trees and 69,781,989 young trees. Exports, 1933, 3,280,933 bags of 60 
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kilos. United States takes over 90 per cgnt. of the total. Eice, for 
domestic consumption, is inereasingly important ; output, 1932, 47,000 
tons. Tobacco is also grown. Cotton area is 150,000 acres. Cocoa, sugar 
(about 40,000 metric tons annually), tagua (or vegetable ivory nut), and 
dyewoods are produced, besides wheat, maize, plantains, &e. Banana culti- 
vation is extending ; exports, 1932, 7,020,529 stems. About one-third of 
the bananas imported into the United Kingdom are from Colombia. The 
rubber tree grows wild, and its cultivation has begun. Tolu balsam is 
cultivated, and copaiba trees are tapped but are not cultivated. Dye and 
cedar woods are abundant on the Magdalena Elver, but little or no wood of 
any sort is exported. Forest lands total 150 million acres. 

Colombia is rich in minerals, and gold is found in all the departments ; 
output in 1931, 194,268 fine ounces ; in 1932, 248,249 fine ounces. The 
richest mines are in Antioquia, Cauca, Caldas, Tolima, Narino, Choco, 
and Cundinamarca. Other minerals are copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, 
manganese, emeralds, and platinum (first discovered in Colombia in 1735), 
which was long abundant in the alluvial deposits of the Choco 
Eiver but exports (1,260 kilos in 1932) are dwindling. The working 
of the emerald mines is a Government monopoly or Government-con- 
trolled ; exports are rigidly controlled, only the finest stones being sent 
abroad. The chief mines are those of Mazo (Government-owned) and Chivor 
(American-owned). The country also has coal, iron, limestone, sand, and 
fireclay deposits, so that in some parts it is highly favourable for the 
development of metallurgical industries. The extraction of salt from the 
mines in Zipaquira and the evaporation at the numerous natural salt pans 
along the Caribbean coast are a Government monopoly, leased to the Banco 
de la Kepdblica ; annual revenue is about 1,500,000 gold pesos. There are 
extensive deposits of coal of high quality, especially near Cali. Petroleum 
has recently been found ; production has risen from 447,744 barrels in 1924 
to 16,417,000 barrels in 1932, and 13,500,000 barrels in 1933. The output 
is piped from the oilfields to the coast. 

Commerce. 


Exports and imports were placed in 1931 under Government control, to 
protect the foreign exchange value of the gold peso. 

Imports and exports for 6 years (5 gold pesos = 17.) : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

1927 

Gold pesos 
125,765,863 

Gold pesos 
108,998,722 

1930 

Gold pesos 
62,841,091 : 

Gold pesos 
112,70^,549 

1928 

1-18,546,867 

133,606,432 

1931 

41,056,354 j 

98,008,636 

1929 

126,376,990 

126,871,943 

1932 

30,469,790 ! 

70,396,6(50 

Trade by principal countries (1931) 

in pesos 

gold : — 


Imports 

1931 i 

Exports 

1931 

Unitdd States 

17,243.520 

United States . 

81,432,161 

United Kingdom . • 

6,598,000 

United Kingdom 

2,0o2,154 

2,004,224 

Germany 

...» 

5.112.000 

France 


France 

. 

2,161,001) 

Holland 

i 

2,924,021 

Belgium 


1,717,000 

Germany 

. • 

2,764,463 

HoMand . 


1.717,000 

Canada 

. . . . 

4,454,273 




SHIPPING AND COMMUNICATIONS 


m 


Impoitant articles of export (1932) were, in gold pesos: — Coffee, 42,910, 413; 
petrolenm, 16,437,783 ; bananas, 6,007,273 ; ])latinam, 495,000 ; bides, 
903,159. Tbe chief imports are textiles, food-stuffs, metals, and agricnltnral 
and mining implements. 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Colombia for 5 years (Board of 
Trade figures) : — 


- 

1 

19!J9 I 1930 1 

1931 

1932 

1933 


i , £ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Colombia into U.K. 

•2,10«.245 ' 1,39T,085 1 

764.126 

324,473 

976,450 

Exports TO Colombia from U.K. 

3.’>40,h55 1 1,552,756 ! 1,352.245 

1,5 28 S41 

2,214,312 

Re-exports to Colombia from U.K. 

62.072 1 31,060 j 

25,532 

15,006 

22,153 


Shipping and Communications. 

Owing to the mountainous character of the country, the construction of 
arterial roads and railways is both costly and difficult. The roads are gener- 
ally simple mule tracks, though some progress has been made by the 
(government in the construction of main roads, railways and ropeways. 
The overhead ropeways connecting JIariquita with Manizales is the longest 
in the world. Total length of motor highways, 1,865 miles; a new road is 
now under construction connecting all parts of the country'. Of the 2,300 
mile Simon Bolivar highway which runs from Caracas in Venezuela to a 
point near Guayaquil in Ecuador, the Cotombiau portion is complete except 
for 210 miles due to be huished late in 1934. 

In (Colombia there are 15 lines of railway (11 national, and 3 British 
companies), with a total length (1931) of 1,432 miles ; about 1,900 miles 
are under construction. Of the total, 614 miles have a gauge of 3 ft. ; 
the rest a metre gauge. Tlie national lines were jdaced in 1931 under the 
administration of a ntm-political council. Most of them are small discon- 
nected lines serving principally as feeders to the Magdalena river, which is 
the main traffic route between the Caribbean and the interior. 

A daily airplane service connects Bogota with Barranquilla on the 
Atlantic coast ; from there a bi-wcekly service (mail and passengers), 
reaches New York in 3J days. 

The Magdalena river is subject to drought and despite possible minor 
Mproyenients, navigation is always imjicded during the dry season. 
That river is navigable for 900 miles ; small steamers ascend to La Dorada, 
592 miles from Barranquilla. A British river-transport company has 
contracted with the Government to convey mails and passengers to and 
from the interior every three days. Other compianies, British, German, and 
native, ply on the rivers. A Jtroject is on foot to opeu the Bocos de Cenezia 
to navigation by ocean steamers, converting Barranquilla into an ocean pore. 

In 1930, the post-office handled 15,286,583 letters and post-cards and 
10,659,322 packets of printed matter, samples, and business papers. Number 
of offices, 1,075. There are 23,020 miles of Government telegraph lines: 
number of ollii'es, 8S0. Telephone system is being extended ; wireless 
telephony is utilized between Colombia, Chile and Argentine. 

International cable service to all Latin America and the United States 
IS furnished by the lines of All- America Cables which touch Colombia at 
Cartagena, Barranquilla and Buenaventura. From tbe last point a connect- 
ing laud line, opeiated by the company, extends to Bogota vid Cali. The 
company is_ installing wireless telephone and telegraph stations at Bogot.a 
^orth American and European service ; the Marconi Wire- 
less has a station in Bogota covering points in the interior as well as abroad. 

0 C 2 
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Honey, Weiglits.and Measures. 

Under the Law of June 12, 1907, the monetary unit was a gold peso 
equal to one-fifth of a pound sterling and of proportionate weight, the fine- 
ness being the same ; it equalled 97‘3 cents, U.S. After Great Britain’s 
departure from the gold standard, the gold peso was linked to the dollar 
(U.S.) at the rate of 1 peso = 95‘0] cents (U.S,). In 1933 the foreign 
exchange value ranged between 95 "o cents and 63 ’9 cents. Gold coins 
are 2^, 5, and 10 pesos. Silver coins are (900 fine) the half-peso, and 20 
and 10 centavos. Nickel coins for 1, 2, and 5 centavos are legal tender. 
There are also notes representing gold pesos ol 1, 2, 5, and 10 pesos 
respectively. 

On June 30, 1932, the total currency of Colombia consisted ; — gold 
coinage, 6,340,000 pesos; bullion, 2,44.3,000 pesos, nearly all in the Banco 
de la Eeptiblica ; central bank notes, 19,153,000 pesos; Treasury notes, 
7,931,000 pesos ; silver and nickel coinage and certificates, 13,551,000 pesos ; 
Treasury bonds, 34,000 pesos; other domestic specie, 51,000 pesos ; foreign 
specie, 13,000 pesos, making a total of 49,516,000 pesos. 

On July 23, 1923, the Banco de la Republica was inaugurated as a central 
bank. The capital amounts to 11,735,800 pesos. It has the exclusive 
privilege until 1943 of issuing banknotes in Colombia. Its note issues 
must be covered (law of December 1, 1931) by a reserve in gold or foreign 
exchange of 50 per cent, of their value (later reduced to 30 per cent.) ; 
deposits are to be covered by a special currency reserve up to 25 per cent, 
of their total. Other banks are required to turn their gold over to the 
Central Bank, which has sole power, through a Central Exchange Board, to 
buy and sell gold and foreign exchange. Gold reserves on September 30, 
1933, were 14,313,000 pesos held at home and 3,300,000 held abroad by the 
Banco de la Repilblioa, Note issue totalled 26,082,000 pesos. 

The Agricultural Jlortgage Bank of Bogota, formed by the consolidation 
of the mortgage departments of 5 principal banks in 1925, was supplemented 
in 1931 by the Agrarian Credit Bank with capital of 10 million pesos sub- 
scribed by Government, Departments, Municipalities and others. 

There are 21 commercial banks with total paid-up capital and reserves 
(June 30, 1932) of 36,013,000 pesos, including 4 foreign (2 English, 1 
Canadian and 1 American) commercial banks and 2 native mortgage banks. 
This does not include the Banco de la Kepiiblica. 

The metric system was introduced into the Republic in 1857. In custom- 
house business the kilogramme, equal to 2*204 avoirdupois pounds, is the 
standard. In ordinary commerce the arroba, of 27 '5 pounds, or 124 kilos ; 
the quintal, of 4 arrobas, or 50 kilos ; and the earga, or “mule load,” of 
2J quintals, or 125 kilos, are generally used. The Colombian libra is 
equal to 1*102 pound avoirdupois. The Colombian vara, or 80 cm., is 
still in some cases the measure of length used for retailing purposes, but 
in liquid measure the French litre is the legal standard. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Colombia in Geeat Bkitain. 

Charge d’A;ffaires, ad. int. — Saturnino Restrepo. 

Cminsellor. — Jorge Garces. 

Secretary. — Manuel Aya. 

Commercial Attache. — Jose Medina. 

There are consuls or vice-consuls at Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow and 
Hull. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Colombia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Spencer Stuart 
Dickson. Appointed February 12, 1930. 

Consul. — T. J. Anderson. 

There are vice-consuls at Barranquilla, Bogota, Cartagena, Pasto, 
iledellin, Manizales, Santa Marta and Cali, and consular agents at Buena- 
ventura. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Colombia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Bulletins of the Burean. of the American Republics, Washington, D.C. 

Constitution of the Republic of Colombia(August 7, 1886). Bogota. 

Diario Oticial. Bogota. 

Annuario Estadistieo de Colombia. Bogota. Annual. 

Bolecin de la Contralor General de la Republic. Bogota. Monthly. 

Revibta del Banco de la RepilbUca. Monthly Statistics. BogotA” 

Infonnc del Superintendente de las Rentas l^blicas. Bogota. 

Boletin de Hacienda. Bogota. Annual. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Bogota. Quarterly. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

ArhoUda (Gustavo), Historia contemporanea de Colombia. 2 vols. Bogota, 1919. 
Arenns Paz (B.), Gaia Geograflca de Colombia. Bogota. 1928. 

Btll (P. L,), Colombia : a Commercial aud Industry Handbook. Washington, 1921. 
Bingham (H.), Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia. London, 1909. 
Burger (Otto), Reisen eines Naturforschers im tropischen 8hd-Ameriks (Fahrten in 
Columbien und Venezuela). 2Qd ed. Leipzig, 1919.— Kolumbien, ein betatigungsfeld fur 
Handel und Industrie. Leipzig, 1922. 

Cuervo (Antonio B.), Coleccidu de documentos ineditos sobre la Geografia y la Historia 
de Colombia. Bogata, 1919, 

' ■ ‘ )j Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinii. London. 1920. 

' . • II. ' Judon, 1913. 

' . ■ . I ■ . V . . • (E.), Voyage d’exploration scientiflque en Colombie (Vol. 
5 d ' . . • ■ neuch&teloise des Sciences naturelles *). Neuch&tel, 1914. 

Jalhay (H.), La R^nubliqne de Colombie. Brussels, 1909. 

Humbert (Jules), Histoire de la (jolombie et du Venezuela des origines jusquMnos 
jours. Paris, 1921. 

Levine (L.), Colombia. London, 1914. 

Zopez (E.), Alraanaque de los hechos Colombianos o anuano Colombino ilustrado de 
interes para la historia y la estadistica, 1920-21. Bogota, 1921. 

McF^e (W.), Sunlight in New Granada. London, 1925. 

Markham (Sir Clements), The Conquest of New Granada. London. 1912. 

Medina (Leandro), Limite Orieutal de Panama. [The boundary dispute between 
Colombia and Panama.! BogoU, 1913 

Moses (B.), Constitution of Colombia. [Translation of Text.] Philadelphia, 189S. 
lilies (B^air), Colombia, Land of Miracles. London, 1925. 

Ortega (Alfredo). Ferrocarriles Colombianos. Resuraen historico. Bogota, 1920. 
P^ez-Sarmiento (J. M-), Colombia, 1789-1917. Cadiz, 1917. 

Petre (P. L.), The Republic of Colombia. London, 1906. 

Posada (E.), Biblioteca de Historia Nacional. 13 vols. Bogota, 1914. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Appendix. Annual. 
London. 

Resirepo Tirado (E.), Estudios sobre los Aborigenes de Colombia. Bogota, 1892. 
Salamanca (Deraetno), La Amazonia Colombians. E.studio geogratico histurico y 
juridico en defeusa del derecho territorial de Colombia. Vol. 1. Begota, 1916. 

Scruggs (W. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. London, 1900, and 
Boston, 1910. 

Thomson (N.), Colombia and the United States. London, 1915. — Colombia: the 
Country to lYatch. London, 1927. 

Uribe (Antonio Jos6). Anales Diolomaticos y Consulares de Colombia. 5 vols. 
Bogota, 1920. 

^ateh (A. C.), Quito to Bogota. New York, 1917. 

^ga, de la (Jose), La Federacion en Colombia, 1810-1912. BogotA, 1912. 

Vergara {¥. J,), Nuev.a Geografia de Colombia. Tome I. Bogotd, 1901. — Capitulos 
de una Historia Civil y Militar de Colombia. Bogota, 1914. 
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COSTA RICA. 

(Repdbuca de Costa Eica.) 

Constitution and OoTemment. 

The Republic of Costa Rica (literally the ‘Rich Coast’), an independent 
State since the year 1821, and forming from 1824 to 1829 part of the Con- 
federation of Central America, is governed under a Constitution promul- 
gated on December 7, 1871, and modified very frequently since that date. 
Practically there was no constitution, but only dictatorships, between 187C 
and 1882. The legislative power is now vested in a single chamber called 
the Constitutional Congress, and made up of 43 deputies, one for every 3,000 
inhabitants. The members of the Chamber are elected for the term of 
four years, one-half retiring every two years. The President is elected for 
four years. By the Election Law of August 18, 1913, universal suffrage was 
adopted for all male citizens who are of age and able to support themselves, 
except those deprived of civil rights, criminals, bankrupts and the insane. 
Voting for President, Deputies and Municipal Councillors is, by the Law of 
July 26, 1925, secret, direct and free. DiploD)atic relations with Panama, 
severed since 1921, were resumed October, 1928. On December 23, 1932, 
Costa Eica denounced the Central American Treaty of Peace and Amity 
signed February 7, 1923, with El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
Nicaragua. 

President of the B.epuhlie. — Dr. Ricardo Jimtnez Oreamuno, elected on 
February 7, 1932 ; assumed office May 8, 1932. 

The administration normally is carried on by seven Secretaries of State, 
appointed by the President, who direct the departments of ; Interior and 
Police ; Foreign Affairs ; Justice, and Public Worship ; Education j Public 
Security : Finance and Commerce ; Public Works, Hvgiene and Public 
Health. 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at 23,000 English square miles, 
divided into seven provinces, San Jose, Alajuela, Heredia, Cartago, Guana- 
caste, Puntarenas, and Limon. The last Census, taken in Hay, 1927, 
showed a popnlation of 471,525, made up as follows: — 


Province 

[ Population 
j 

Province 

Populati'''ri 

San Jo.se . 

Alaj uela . 

Heredia . 

Cartago . 

. ! 153,183 

97,577 1 

. ■ 38 407 

. ; 70,109 

Guanacatite . 
Puntarenas 

Liiii6n . 

Total . 

51,142 

28,739 

32,278 

471,525 ^ 

i There are about 3,500 aboricines (Indians). 

Kstiniated population on January I, 1933, was 539,654. 

The vital statistic.^ for four years were .‘»s follows ; — 


’ Marriages i 

i ! 

1 Birtns Deaths 

Increase Immigration 

( 

' i 

1929 ! 3,098 I 

i 

22,602 11.829 

10,833 8.506 

i S.O^ 

VJ'iO i 2,975 i 

23,650 11,225 

: 12.425 0.707 

, 6,9^ 

1931 i 2,023 1 

i 23,838 12,507 

11.26*' 5.247 

4,S5f‘» 

1932 3.250 I 

23.061 11 S43 

1 11 818 3.677 

0,531. 
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Tlie popnlation of European descent, many of them pure Spanish blood, 
dwell mostly around the capital, the city of San Jose (population, 1933, 
S7,047, with suburbs, 67,327), and in the towns of Alajnela (9,591), Cartage 
(17,577), Heredia, with suburbs (11,159), Liberia (8,696), Puirtaienas 
(8,052), and Limon (16,133). The last-named, on the Caribbean coast, is 
the country’s chief seaport. There are some 18,000 coloured British IV est 
Indians, mostly in lamdn Province, on the banana farms. The native 
Indian population is dwindling. 

Spanish is the language of the country. 

Eeligion and Education. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but there is entire 
religious liberty under the Constitution. The Archbishop of Costa Rica has 
under him the Bishop of Alajnela. 

Elementary instruction is compulsory and free. Elementary schools are 
provided and maintained by local school councils, while the national govern- 
ment pays the teachers, besides making subventions in aid of local funds. In 
July, 1933, there were 523 elementary schools with 1,938 teachers and 53,379 
enrolled pupils. For secondary instruction there are at San Josd a lyceum 
for boys with 661 pupils and 39 instructors, and a college for girls with 
539 pupils and 33 teachers. A normal school established in 1915 at Heredia 
has 422 pupils and 32 teachers. The towns of Cartago and Alajnela have 
each a college. Expenditure on education, 1932, 3,906,194 colones. 

Justice. 

J ustice is administered by the Supreme Court of J ustice, two Appeal Courts, 
and the Court of Cassation. There are also subordinate courts in the separate 
provinces, and local justices throughout the Republic. Capital punishment 
cannot be inflicted. In 1932 there were 2,854 criminal cases, of which 935 
were convicted, and 5,308 cases of misdemeanour, including 2,446 drink 
convictions ; there were 4,945 civil cases. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five years have been as follows 
(norumally, £1 sterling = 10 '45 colones ; 1 colon = 46J cents, U.S., but 
since 1926 it has been stabilized at 25 cents, U.S.) : — 


- 

1930 

1931 

1 1932 

j 1933 > 

19341 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

] colones ^ 

. I 27,468,498 
. 1 82, 513,818* 

colones ! 
24,750,462 
27,570,946 

colones 
23,09') S77 
, 25,024,853 

1 colones ! 
1 23.727.289 1 
j 23,765,775 

1 colones 

1 24,289,575 

1 24,249,428 


1 Estimates. * Excluding provision for amortizing the public debt. 


Revenue in 1934, included customs revenue, 11,000,000 colones; liquor 
monopoly, 2,700,000 ; and Pacific Railway, 2,700,000 colones (gross) ; fixed 
export taxes, 2,500,000 colones. The largest items of expenditure are 
public debt service, 6,913,000 colones ; public instruction, 4,263,000 colones, 
and public works and agriculture, 2,835,000 colones. Monopoly of petrol 
or gasoline was established in 1931. 

The foreign debt of the Republic outstanding on January 1, 1933, was 
90,503,200 colones, made np of gold lefhnding bonds, 1911, 1,419,6201.; the 
French Loan of 1911 (in liquidation), 5,811,000 (pre-VVar gold) francs; a 
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U.S. loan of 1926, 7,198,000 dollars; Pacific Eailway bonds, 1,589,000 
dollars (U.S.) ; 68,1141. due to an English construction company; and the 
Bonos Conversion, 1932, 1,597,956 dollars (U.S.). The internal debt amounted 
to 31,125,162 eolones. 

Defence. 

Costa Rica has' an army, including reserve and national guard, of 150,48.: 
officers and men, of whom in 1929, 50,485 were enrolled and organized in 
33 battalions to be called out on mobilization. The standing and active 
army is limited to 500 by a convention reached in 1923 by the States or 
Central America. Its strength in 1932 was 58 officers and 260 other ranks. 
The Republic has also 1 motor launch on the Atlantic side and 1 on th. 
Pacific side for Revenue purposes. 

Production and Industry, 

Agriculture is the principal industry. The cultivated area is about 
1,039,883 acres; grass lands cover 6,552,000 acres. There are thousands of 
square miles of public lands in Costa Rica that have never been cleared, on 
which can be found quantities of virgin rosewood, cedar, mahogany, and 
other cabinet woods. The principal agricultural products are coffee, of 
which 18,499 metric tons were exported in 1932-33, bananas, 4,313,379 
stems, and cocoa, 7,305 metric tons. Coffee and bananas account for nine- 
tenths of the exports. Maize, sugar-cane, rice, and potatoes are commonly 
cultivated. .About 5,000 acres are under tobacco. The distillation of spiiits 
is a government monopoly. The live-stock, in 1929, consisted of 393,737 
cattle, 84,563 horses, 83,1*74 pigs and 8,177 mules. The second industry of 
importance is that of gold and silver mining on the Pacific slope. Gold 
and silver output, 1932, was valued at 14,9381. There are also deposits of 
quartz, alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, and mercury ; and sulphur 
and copper also exist, but mining in the Republic is not very fully 
developed. 

There were (1929) officially enumerated 6,532 factories and industries in the 
Republic, all .‘■mall, including 144 eigai and cigarette factories, 308 cheese- 
making establishments, 151 hydraulic sawmills, 68 candle-making factories 
and many coffee-drying establishments, starch, broom and wood-work 
factories. The most important industries are shoes, soap, and candles. 
Electricity, derived from water power in the highlands, ia widely used as 
motive power; it was nationalized in 1928. The first census taken of 
unemi'loyed in 1933 showed 8,863. 

Commerce. 

The value of imports into and exports from Costa Rica in 5 years 
(including coin and bullion) was as follows (at par 10'45 eolones = £1, and 
1 colon = 46 '5 cents, U.S., but from 1926 to 1932 it was stabilized at 25 


cents, U.S. ; 

average rate, 1933, 

was 15 '5 

to the £) 

- 


- 

1925 

’ 1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Imports 

Exports 

Colones 
. 71,570,830 

. 1 7S, 543,348 

1 Colones 
: 79,171,543 

1 72,671,543 

[ Colones 
43,386,300 
: 65,333,000 

Colones 
i 34,723,124 
; 57,116,888 

' Oolone.s 
i 23,995,307 

1 37,535,817 


The value of the chief imports for 1931 and exports for 1932 was as 
follows (15 '55 eolones = £) : — 
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Chief Imports ; 1931 


£ 


Cotton .... 
Iron and steel other than | 

•283,560 

machinery . . . ' 

155,148 

Fi"ur .... 

149,727 

^lineraloil and derivatives 

129,046 

Moror cars and trucks 

22,954 

Silk goods , . , ^ 

50,060 


Exports 1932 


£ 

Coffee .... 1,5*26,088 

Bananas. . . , 693,247 

Cacao .... 141,743 

Gold and silver bullion . 14,938 

Timber .... 5,690 

Fiuit and vegetables . 7,817 

Hides and siiins . . 12,305 


Of the import value in 1932, 52*7 per cent, was from the United States, 
ll‘S percent, from Germany, 10*9 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 7*9 
per cent, from Central and South America. Of the value exported in 1932, 
47*0 per cent, went to the United Kingdom, 39’0 per cent, to the United 
States, 7 '4 to Germany, and 3*4 per cent, to Latin America. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Costa Kica (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


! 

19*29 

[ 1930 

1931 

i 

1952 

j 1933 

Imports from Gosta Rica into U.K.' 
Exj'orts to Costa Rica from U K. . 
Re-exports to Costa Rica from U. K. 

£ 

2,559,687 

403,661 

8,879 

£ 

2,706,234 
162,341 
4,905 1 

1 £ 
2,384,834 I 
135,021 ! 
4,030 

£ ' 
1,321.840 ' 
13S.730 
4.254 

1 £ 

1 1,303,779 

1 161,282 

1 3,103 


Shipping and Communications. 

Xo official figures are available as regards Costa Rican shipping. On 
the Atlantic coast there are several small sailing vessels and power launches, 
and on the Pacific coast some motor launches. 

In 1932. there entered the ports of the Republic 494 ships of 1,258,510 
tons, and cleared, 490 ships of 1,259,028 tons. Nearly all the steamers of 
the United Fruit Company are under the British flag. 

The railway system connects Sau Jose with Limon, the Atlantic port, and 
has been extended to connect the capital with Puntarenas, the Pacific port. 
The length of railway is 413 miles — the Costa Rica Railway, 189 miles (main 
line and branches ; San Jose to Limon, 103 miles) ; the Pacific Railway (state 
owned), 81 miles (San Josd to Puntarenas, 73 miles); the Northern Railway, 
75 miles, and the United Fruit Co. Railway, 67 miles. When the railway 
system is completed, through rail communication will he established between 
Port Limon and the new port of Almirante in Panama. About 130 miles 
of motoring roails are now open. 

In 1932 there were 211 post offices: air mail service between Sau Jose and 
Puntarenas, and with Central America and the United States was established 
in 19.30. 

There are about 3,000 miles of telegraph lines, with 205 telegraph 
offices. In 1932 there were about 2,560 telephones ; the telephone 
lines had a length of about 1,387 miles. Wireless telegraphy is working 
from Limon to Bocas del Toro (Panama! 60 miles, and to Bluefields, in 
Nicaragua, and to Colon, in Republic of Panama. The Government has a 
mrge wireless station at San Jose, and a small one at Colorado (month of 
R. San Juan, near Nicaraguan border). There is an international wireless 
station at Paraiso of high power ; it is open for public service. 
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Banking and Credit. 

In October, 1914, the Banco Intemacional de Costa Eica was established 
as a Government Bank of Issue. It was authorised (January, 1932) to issue 
up to 25,000,000 colones in notes to bearer (guaranteed by Government 6 per 
cent. Bonds, un-issued balance of Costa Rica Gold Refunding Bonds of 1911, 
and other Government securities). The Exchange Control Department, 
founded in November, 1922, was authorised to purchase and sell New York 
Bank drafts at a fixed rate of 400 per cent. (4 to 1), and to issue and to 
receive in exchange for such drafts its own notes. On May 31, 1933. the 
Department practically suspended operations with balances at New York 
bankers or in hand of 112,073 U.S. dollars gold. It was succeeded by the 
Exchange Control Board, created January, 1932 ; the rate on December 31, 
1932, was 4'50 colones =1 dollar (U.S.). The total circulation of the 
country on May 31, 1933, was : Banco Intemacional de Costa Eica, 
22,816,000 colones (with notes on hand of 4,484,574 colones); Exchange 
Control Department, 448,294 colones; silver certificates, 589,020 colones; 
silver coins, 904,693 colones; copper, 712,000 colones. Total, 25,470,507 
colones. 

The National Insurance Bank — a Government bank which has a 
monopoly of new insurance business — reported March 31, 1933, total insur- 
ance written amounting to 58,851,462 colones. The Mortgage Loan Bank is 
being liquidated by the Banco Intemacional. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On October 26, 1896, an Act was passed for the adoption of a gold standard, 
the monetary unit to be the gold colon, weighing 778 grammes, '900 fine (value 
about 22'9d. at par or 46'5 cents, I7.S.). The colon since 1930 has been 
practically stabilized at 1 colon = 25 cents, U.S. Gold coins have, however, 
disappeared from circulation. Silver coins are : 1 colon, 60 eentimos, 25 
centimos. There are copper coins of 10 centimes, 6 eentimos, 1 centimo, 
and a nickel coin of 2 centimos. 

The metric system is legally established and now in nse ; but in the country 
districts the following old Spanish weights and measures are found : — 


The Libra 
,, Quintal 
,, Arroba 
, , Fanega 


= 1'014 lbs. avoirdupois. 

= 101-40 
= 25-35 

= 11 bushels (imperial bushel). 


On January 15, 1921, the Republic adopted as its standard time that of 
the meridian 90 degrees west of Greenwich. 


Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Costa Riga in Geeat Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary fm Europe. — Vacant. 
Consul-General. — .los.' Vargas Burras. 

There are Consular Representatives at Birmingham, Cardiff. Glasgow, 
Manchester, Southampton and Swansea. 

2. Or Geeat Beitain in Costa Rica. 

Envoy Extraordiiutry and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General. 
Sir Josiah Crosby, K.B.E., C.I.E. (who is also Minister at Panama, 
where he resides). Appointed July 16, 1931. 

Consul. — F, N. Cox, M.B.E. (San Jose). 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Costa Bica. 

1. Offioiai, Publications. 

Publications of the various Government Departments. 

Auuarlo Estadistico. San Jose, Annual. 

Pocumentos relatives a la Controversia de Uniites con la Bepdblica de Fanamd. San 
Jose, 1909. 

2. Kon-Official Publications. 

Fernanda z (L.), Historia de Costa Rica, 1502 — 1821. Madrid, 1889. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. [In Stanford’s Compendium.) 
London, 19ri9. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and its Problems. New York, 1910. 

F^raZfa (Manuel M.), Costa Rica: its Climate, Constitution, and Resources. 'With a 
survey of its present financial position. London, 1873. 

Pector (D.), Les riehesses de I’Amerique Centrale. Paris. 1909. 

Perigny (M. de), Les cinq Republiques de I’Amerique Centrale. Paris, 1910. — La 
Republique de Costa-Rica. Paris, 1918. 

Saavedra (M.), Ed, Costa Rica Commercial Guide. San Jose. Annual. 

Voee (E. N ), Costa Rica : Dun’s Commercial Mtmograph. New York. 1913. 

Wagner ( Muritz), Die Repnblik Costa Ricain Gentralamerika. Leipzig, 1856. 


CUBA. 

Constitution and Ooremment. 

OlTBA, except for a brief period of British occupancy in 1762-63, remained 
a Spanish possession from the date of its discovery by Columbus until 
December 10, 1898, when the sovereignty was relinquished under the terms of 
the Treaty of Paris which ended the armed intervention of the United States 
in the struggle of the Cubans against Spanish rule. Cuba thus became an in- 
dependent State. A convention which assembled on November 5, 1900, 
drew up a constitution which was adopted February 21, 1901, under which 
the Island assumed a republican form of government, with a President, 
Vice-President, a Senate and a House of Representatives. A law was 
passed in Washington authorising the President of the United States to 
hand over the government to the Cuban people upon the undertaking 
that they should conclude no treaty with a foreign power that would 
endanger the independence of Cuba, that no debts should he contracted 
for which the current revenue would not suffice, that the United States 
should have certain rights of intervention, and be granted the use of Naval 
Stations. On June 12, 1901, these conditions were accepted. On February 24, 
1902, the election of the President and Vice-President took place, and the 
control of the Island was formally transferred to the national government on 
May 20. The coaling station of Guantanamo Bay was leased to the United 
States for 2,000 dollars annually, on July 2, 1903. A reciprocal commercial 
treaty, December 27, 1903, further strengthened the ties between Cuba and 
the United States. After political disturbances, an American Commission 
formed a provisional government in August, 1906, which was continued 
until January 28, 1909, when the national government was resumed after 
the institution of electoral reforms. A constitutional convention was con- 
vened March, 1928, and approved various changes in the constitution 
including a proposal to increase the President’s term to 6 years without 
right of re-election. These changes came into effect on May 11, 1928, and, 
among other things, conferred upon women over 21 years of age the right 
to vote. A revolution broke out in 1933, culminating in the resignation 
and flight of President Machado on August 12, 1933, and the seizure of 
power by the Opposition parties, which named as Provisional President 
Dr. Carlos Manuel de Cespides ; the Constitutions of 1901 and 1928 were 
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declared null, and Congress dissolved. On September 5 Dr. Cespides was 
forced to resign and Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin was named by the Junta 
of Five to succeed him. He resigned on January lo, and was suc- 

ceeded by Colonel Carlos Mendieta, whose government was recognized by 
Great Britain, the United States and the other powers. 

Provisional President . — Colonel Carlos ilendicta. Appointed January 
15, 1934 ; term expires May 22, 1934 

Formerly the President had a Cabinet consisting of the Secretaries of 
State, of Justice, of War and Marine, of the Interior, of Finance, of 
Agriculture and Commerce, of Labour, ot Public Instruction, of Public 
Works, Sanitation and Charity, and of Telegraph and Posts (created in 
1925). 

Under the old Constitution, the National Congress was made up of a 
Senate of 36 niembers and a House of Representatives (126 members, 1 for 
every 25,000 of the inhabitants). The latter, like the Senators, sat for six 
Tears (one-half elected every 3 years), but after 1933 senators were to sit for 
nine years. 

The country is divided into six provinces and 119 municipalities. The 
province is normally ruled by a Governor elected indirectly by the people 
and a Council ; and the municipality by an Alcalde (Mayor), and an 
elected municipal council. Havana, the capital, was made a Federal 
District in 1931, with an Alcade and Council appointed by the President. 

Area and Population. 

Cuba has an area of 44,164 square miles (41,634 square miles for the 
island of Cuba, 1,180 square miles for the Isle of Pines, and 1,350 square 
miles for the other islands), with an estimated population, on June 30, 1933, 
of 4, 011,088. About 68 per cent, are white. The area, population, and 
density of population of each of the six provinces, on that date, were as 
follows : — 


Frovicce 

1 Area 

1 Population 

! (June 30, 1933) 

Pop. per sq. 
mile 


Sqnare miles 



Havana . . . . 

3,170 

; 992,397 

313*0 

Pinar del Rio 

5,200 

S47,G64 

ti6 7 

Matanzas 

3,256 

344,020 

105*6 

Santa Clara . 

. ' 8,257 

627 312 

100*1 

Cainaguey . , . . 

10,064 

' 414,074 

40*9 

Oriente . . . . 

14,211 

; 1,065,621 

V D '3 

T.ita: . 

. ; 44,164 

; 4,011,068 

90-8 


Ihe language is Spanish, though English is widely understood. 

The chief towns ^with population, 1933) are Havana, 543,600; Cienfuegos, 
87,970 ; CamaOTey, 13], .583 ; .Santiago de Cuba, 103,497 ; Guantanamo, 
66,059 ; Santa Clara, 97,181 : Manzanillo, 63,211 : Pinar del Rio, 63,213; 
Sancti Spiritus, 86,495 ; Trinidad, 62,370 ; Cardenas, 41.070. 

Justice and Eeiigion. 

There is a Supreme Court in Havana and a Court of Appeal in each of 
the Provinces. The Provinces are divided into judicial districts, with 
courts for civil and criminal actions, with municipal courts for minor 
offences. The Civil Code guarantees aliens the same property and personal 
rights as are enjoyed by natives. There is no State Church, though Roman 
Catholics prc'iomiuate. 
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Education. 

Education is compulsory and free. In the year ending .Tune 30, 1932, 
the 3,816 public schools had 7,573 teachers, and 434,279 children. There 
were also 67 travelling teachers who taught, in 145 communities, 3,089 
children ; 94 night schools for working people with 7,393 pupils. There 
were also 364 private schools with 1,483 teachers and 26,622 pupils. 
In each province the Government maintains a special Institute for advanced 
education, and normal schools for training teachers. Near Havana there is 
a special school with a staff drawn from English public schools, on which 
the school is modelled. University instruction is given at the University 
of Havana (founded on September 12, 1721). In 1929-30, it had 4,795 
students, of whom 2,303 were studying medicine; it was closed in 1931, on 
account of political disorder. 

Cuba has 58 libraries containing 622,461 volumes. There are 193 
periodicals published, including 50 dailies, 44 weeklies and 46 monthlies. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure (budget estimates) for 5 years: — 


1 

' 1929-30 

1930-81 1 

1 1931-32 

! 1932-33 

1933-34 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

Dollars 

85,450,000 

1 85,392,151 

Dollars 
; 76,700.000 
; 76,777,530 

Dollars 
60,381,494 , 
60,381,494 

1 

Dollars 

1 51 850,000 
51,848,421 

1 Dollars 
44,142,0'X) 
i 41,915,592 


The principal items of income anticipated in the budget for 1933-34 were Customs 
Revenue, 14,000,400 doilars; land duties, 20,913,500 dollars; National Lottery, 600,000 
dollars ; posts and telegraphs, 1,544,100 doilars. The principal items of expenditure were ; 
Debt redemption and interest, 5,650,700 dollars (external) and 1,542,440 dollars (internal) ; 
War and Marine, 7,895,133 dollars ; Instruction, 5,032,230 dollars ; public works, 2,275,287 
dollars. 

The debt of the Republic of Cuba on December 31, 1933, amounted to : — 
Foreign debt, 159,880,478 dollars, and internal debt, 7,766,500 dollars. 

Defence. 

The army is composed of 860 officers and 13,000 men, organized in 6 
cavalry regiments, 4 infantry battalions and 3 batteries with auxiliary services. 
The navy consists of 2 cruisers (Cuba and Patria), 5 gunboats, an armed 
transport, and about a dozen eoa-stguard vessels of small size. The strength 
of the navy is 1,000 men, 150 officers and 25 cadets. The air force consists 
of 116 men. 

Production and Industry. 

The staple products of Cuba are tobacco and sugar, but coffee, cocoa, 
cereals, and potatoes are grown, and a considerable trade is done in fruits 
and minerals. Cuba is the second largest producer of sugar in the world. 
In 1933 there were 125 sugar mills. The sugar crop was in 1930-31, 
3,120,796 tons; in 1931—32, 2,593,361 tons; and in 1932-33, 2.588,850 
tons Exports in 1932 (raw and refined), 2,608,470 tons; in 1933, 
2,292,114 tons. By the ‘Chadbourne Agreement’ of December 8, 1930, 
Cuba agreed to segregate its surplus stocks of 1,434,076 tons and to 
market for five years no more than 3,400,000 tons annually, plus 20 per 
cent, of its surplus. Production of raw' sugar in recent crop years has 
been limited by presidential decree ; for 1934, to 2,315,459 tons. The 
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pTodaction of molasses in 1932-33 amoonted to 112,448,133 gallons ; exports, 
chiefly to the United States, 130,112,450 gallons. Tobacco exports in 
1932 cigars, 28,563,695 ; cigarettes, 41,388,247 ; leaf tobacco, 36,355,270 
lbs.; smoking tobacco, 152,235 lbs. Leaf tobacco exports to the United 
States, 1931, 18,299,000 lbs.; 1932, 13,048,000 lbs. Total value of all tobacco 
exports in 1933, 13,395,306 dollars; in 1932, 12,926,270 dollars. Tobacco is 
grown principally in the famous Vnelta-Abajo district, nearPinar del Eio. 
Coffee production, chiefly from the Province of Oriente, is reviving ; exports, 
1932, 13,157,059 lbs. The principal fruits exported are pineapples, bananas, 
citrus fruit, and coconuts. Output of sponges, 1930, 1,111,703 dozen. 

In 1933, the live stock in the island included 4,316,862 head of cattle, 
585,739 horses, and 77,990 mules. 

Cuba has forest lands, many of which are in private ownership : State 
forests total about 1,250,000 acres. These forests contain valuable cabinet 
woods, such as mahogany and cedar, besides dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, 
and oils. Cedar is used locally for cigar-boxes, and mahogany is exported ; 
hard woods are used for railway sleepers, carts, ploughs and other local 
purposes. 

Iron ore abounds ; total exports 1932, 35,601 ton.s. Copper (21,607 short 
tons produced in 1932), manganese (exports, 9,177 tons in 1932) and gold are 
also worked. Cuba has had for years a small output of petroleum, around 
11,000 barrels. Six salt deposits yield about 50,000 tens annually. 

Commerce. 


The value of the imports and exports (including bullion and specie) for 
6 years were as follows tthe Cuban peso = the U.S. dollar) : — 


— j 192S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

Dollars 

Imports . . . 312,816,812 

Exports . . 1 278,069,689 

Dollars 

216,215,113 

241,622,760 

Dollars 

162,452,268 

167,410,660 

Dollars 

80,111,592 

118,865,553 

Dollars 

52,712,259 

82,712,015 

The imports and exports were distributed as follows : — 

Conn tries 

Imports from 

Exports to 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

United States .... 
Other Amencan couiitnc> 

Gerrjany 

Spain 

France 

United Kingdom 

Other European countries . • 

All other countries . . 1 

Dollars 

45.039,647 

.5,504,141 

3,023,015 

4.181,442 

2,848,997 

3.976.361 

5 06 O .375 
9,077,614 1 

Dollars 
27,653,000 
5,657,879 
2,133,882 
2,979 092 
1,638,0C«5 
2,085,200 
5,313.049 
6,302,037 

Dollars 
89,073 64S 
5.500.597 
1,530,814 
1,181.024 , 
2 004,134 
16,552,068 
l,712.SrfO 
1,200,559 

Dollars 

57,482,050 

3.389.013 
657,048 

1,487,780 

2 . 040,000 

12,444 418 
4,052,693 

1.159.013 

Total 

80,111,^92 

52,712,259 

118,805,553 

82,712,015 


The principal exports are sugar (in value about 70 per cent, of total 
exports) and tobacco ; the principal imports foodstuffs, earths and ceramic 
products, machinery, metals and metal manufactures, and chemicals. 
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In 1932, the United Kingdom imported from Cuba 4,776, 328t worth of 
sugar, and 449,124Z. worth of cigars ; and exported to Cuba 102,3441, 
worth of cotton piece goods, and 89,698/. worth of coal. 

Total trade between Cuba and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years : — 


- 

1929 i 

1930 , 

I 

1931 1 

1932 ! 1933 

Imports from Cuba into U.K- . 
Exports to Cuba from U.K. . , 

Re-exports to Cuba from U.K. . 

7,934,09l| 

2,026,98Si 

53,996j 

ii 

6,872,0331 

1,282,796. 

31,883 

4.292,075 

d56,82I., 

18,525' 

5.334,373: 4,302.341 
'700,873 590.252 

22,994 7,309 


Shipping and Commanications. 

In 1930, 5,543 vessels of 22,997,053 gross tons entered and cleared the 
ports of the Republic in the foreign trade. In the coastwise trade (1930) 
8,295 vessels entered and cleared. 

In Cuba there were in 1932, 3,043 miles of railway — the United Rail- 
ways of Havana, 1,393 miles and the Cuba Railway, 785 miles, being the 
greatest systems. The lines now connect the principal towns and seaports 
from Pinar del Rio in the west, to Santiaga de Cuba in the east. The 
larger sugar estates have extensive private lines eoimeoting them with 
the main lines. 

There were 1,990 miles of Government highways open to traffic in 1930, 
of which 846 miles are first-class. The new and impressive Central High- 
way, traversing the island for 706 miles from Pinar del Rio to Santiago 
and costing 101,128,000 dollars, was opened February 24, 1931. There 
are 463 post, 346 telegraph offices, and 150 radio and radio-telegraph 
stations ; there are ten wireless stations operated by the Government. 
There are 10,939 miles of telegraph wires. The telephone system (1932) 
had 32,769 instruments and 273,985 miles of wire. Direct telephone 
connection with American and European cities has been maintained since 
1921. Air mail service between Cuba and Mexico, and between Cuba and 
New York, was established in 1930 : air service between domestic points is 
highly developed. 

Currency and Banking. 

On November 7, 1914, a law was published authorising a new coinage 
isbue in Cuba with a gold peso (equal to the U.S. gold dollar) of 1’6718 
grammes {1'5046 grammes tine) as the monetary unit. The gold coins 
are the 20, 10, 5, 4, 2 and 1 peso pieces ; the 20, 10 and 5 pesos pieces 
are of the same weight and value as the corresponding United States 
gold coins. Silver is coined in pieces of 1 peso, 40 cents, 20 cents, and 
10 cents, while nickel coins of 5, 2, and 1 cent pieces are also issued. 

The coinage of gold is unlimtted, but silver must not be minted to the 
value of more than 12,000,000 pesos. The extent of the nickel coinage is 
determined by the National Executive. The United States coinage is 
legal tender. 

The total amount of currency on September 30, 1933, was 29,943,491 
Cuban pesos and 10,556,393 dollars in United States bank notes. 

Banking is largely in the hands of the Roy al Bank of Canada, the National 
City Bank of New York, the Chase National Bank of New York, the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, and the Banco del Comereio. Total number of banks and 
branches is 169. 
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The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Cuba in Great Britain. 

Eiu-oy and Minister. — Dr. Guillermo Patterson (June 13, 1931). 
Ciynnsrllor. — Dr. G. S. Solar. 

^ retary. — .h Meyer y Plass. 

Consul (in Deii'lnn). — liaoul Aeulle. 

There is a Consul-General in Liverpool, and Consuls in London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Hull, Belfast, Cardin', ami other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Cuba. 

Snvoy and .'Itm.dir. — Herbert A. Grant Watson, C.M.G. (appointed 
January 30, 1933). 

.Varnl .-(/(ae/ie.— Catitain A. 11. Deiviir, K.X. 

MilUont .dtln'hr. — Lt.-Col. il. F. D.ry. M.C. 

Otrnsnl-irt nrjiti. — H. W, Border. 

There are Vice-Consuls at Cienfuego.s, Havana and .Santiago de Cuba. 


Books of Reference concerning Cnba. 

I. Official PuBLieATioNS. 

Anw'.arin F,< tiiM’jro de U Re|mhltc* de Cuba, Ha\ana. Annual. (Fir<t isbue, 1914.) 
Cubii Wlmt i^rie ha^ 1 1 Offer lo the Investor or the Ho>:'e-?eeker. Havana. 1915. 
Rej-ort <'f :ne O-ui.uiittee >*u Foreign Belati«.n» on Affairs in Cuba. United States 
Xo. SS5. F.fly.tifth Congress. Washii^on 
Monthly BfiTetin o*'the Bureau of the Ameriran Republieg. Washington. 

Esta‘!i<»tica Gf.i»'r»l: Conieruio Exienor. Quarterly aud Annual.— Movimiento de 
Fobiac'. n. Monthly and Annual. Havana. 

Infonr.e Bi-Anua’l S»nitArio y Demograoco. Havdoa. 

2. Non-Official PuBLirATiON>. 

' O a Rr V’.’Tv. M.i[,thly New York. 

I r i.a d’ .-‘’i * r ‘ i ' la de Cnba ( Bailit -Ba '.I d re R-era ) Comercio. industrial, 
aijr Gu’.tnra. i. lu na, rropietJad, profeMicnt v tiemento oBcial. Barcelona, 

P-iW 

jffctiM'J. B ). Warm c'uba. London. 1^9^ 

t-i.' .’ h'/.'i 'R. Gd, Tne Lopez Expedilions l«» Cuba, London and Pi.nceton 

• 

“''7- PA (G '■ 1-la i** P’u-'s;, jstnta F*-, Ibl? of Pi* >:■». 1 

E ), A H.'tory f »he Oab.*a FUpnb'.ic: A Study in Hispanic Amencan 
r ■ New V. rV .m d y.. r/tvn 

i>aFeviK . r t •-1 Wat ii.Lf London. 1S97 —C”ba Fa-t and Present. Londen, 1898. 

C C*-]-ay!t« '’-■stUTi.br**? Curanas. 1*19. 

Fifk'tA. K.^ '.fthe ic-jndsof^he W*»st Indian A-^pir-elago. New York. 1899. 

ry.' fwir I H -T a -.t- C ;r*a C vo’,**. Nesr York 
Jo ' F ), H.'»‘"ry - f C- b.i. vcl?. New York. 1 ‘I** 

F 'El'' /’i i-r u".i BiHiiur, A Jc* .r- ey to C ."a and Guatemala Mnnicb. 

L* «.'•*• * 1 al Hii'- rr of *Sp ''r ini^h-Air.enran War W-nhin^ton. 

L > and Ef-'.' « ''ib.a ar.'l Her Fa« yle o‘ T' -day. Revised. Boslcn, 

(G C >. CuKa T'.e Lard rf Of portnn.ty. London. 1919. 

P irker yw B ). Cubans of To-I'ay. New York, 1919. 

F>ron (H ), L He de C"ba. 1^98 

pirVryR. p\ Ird it” a' Cuba New York. 

F (A G C'.y a Old and New. London. 191'. 

5 i- i ' T-’TT ^ ilu -If to ‘N’.ba, New York, Ij-y 
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Toirnente (C. de la), Cuba y los Estados TJnidos. Introduction by James Brown Scott. 
Havana, 1029. 

Trelles (G. M.), Biblioteca geogiati(» Cnbana. Matanzas. 1920. 

Wright (I. A.), The Early History of Cuba (149*2-1586). London, 1917. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

(Ceskosloven.ska Republika. ) 

The term Czechoslovaks comprises two branches of the same Slav nation: 
the Czechs (pronounced Tchechs) of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and the 
Slovaks of Slovakia. 

The Czechoslovak State came into existence on October 28, 1918. On 
that day the Ndrodni Vybor (National Council) took over the government 
of the Czechoslovak countiies, ineUidiug Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Slovakia, which had hitherto belonged to the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. On November 14, 1918, the Czechoslovak National Assembly 
met in Prague, and formally declared the Czechoslovak State to be a 
Republic, with Professor T. G. Masaryk as its first President. 

By the Treaty of Peace of Se]iiembcr 10, 1919 (the Treaty of St. 
Germain), the Allied and Associated Powers formally recognized the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, declaring that ‘the peojdes of Bohemia, of Moravia, and 
of jiart of Silesia, as well as the [icoides of Slovakia, have decided of their 
own free «ill to unite . . . for the purpose of forming a single sovereign 
independent state under the title of the Gzecho-Slovak Republic.’ For the 
sake of brevity the Czecho-Slovak Republic is designated Czechoslovakia. 

Constitution and Government. — rhe Constitution of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was passed by the National Asseniblv on Fcbniary 29, 1920. 

According to the tenn-i of the Constitution, the Czechoslovak State is a 
democratic Republic having an elected President at its head The territory of 
the Republic forms a single and indivisible unity. The National Parliament, 
which constitutes the only legislative body for the whole of the Republic, is 
composed of a Chamber of Deputies elected for a period of six yeais and 
containing 300 members, and of a Senate comprising 150 members to be 
renewed every eight years. The two Chambers in joint coiigiess elect the 
Pre.sident of the Republic for seven years. The Pre.sident, as head of 
the State, is supreme commander of the armed for' e.s, and can declare war 
with the consent of Parliament. He appoints the higher officers and officials, 
exercises the right of reprieve, and is himself amenable to the laws only on a 
charge of high treason. He also appoints au'l recalls Ministers. The Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of the Press and of spee h, and safeguards 
racial minorities, to whom it assures the maintenance of their schools. 
Privileges derived from sex, biitli or calling are not recognised. Marriage, 
the family and motherhood are placed under the special prolc tion of the 
law. ^ All the.se guarantees and lights are j'lote. ted by the Supreme 
Administrative Court, which sees to the legality of the public administration. 

In principle the two Chambers are equal in so far that they both enjoy 
the right of initiative, and that even Government Hills may be first intro- 
duced in either house. Only in the case of the Biidaet and Army Hills must 
the measures first pass through the Chamber of Deputies. It is also the 
Chamber of Deputies alone that by a vote of non-confidence can compel the 
resignation of the Government. A measure (assed by tlie Chamber of 
Deputies becomes law, despite an adverse decision of the Senate, if the 
Chamber of Deputies adheres to its first decision by an absolute majority of 
all its members. 
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The franchise for the Chamber of Deputies is open to all citizens, without 
distinction of sex, who are over 21, while all citizens over 30 are eligible for 
election. The franchise for the Senate is open to all citizens who are over 
23 ; and all citizens over 45 are eligible for election. The electoral system is 
based on proportional representation. 

The Constitution regulates the parliamentary elections on a ‘ closed 
scrutiny ’ basis, the votes being in favour of parties, not of candidates. The 
allocation of electoral areas is as follows : — Bohemia, 9 (for Chamber of 
Deputies), 5 (for Senate) ; Moravia and Silesia, 6 and 3 ; Slovakia, 7 and 4 ; 
Carpathian Ruthenia, 1 and 1. 

At the elections held on October 31, 1929, the political parties were 
returned as follows : — 

Senate (150 members) : — Czechoslovak Coalition, 88 (Agrarians, 24 ; 
Clericals, 13 : Social Democrats, 20 ; Czechoslovak Socialists, 16 ; National 
Democrats, 8 ; Middle Class Party, 6 ; Iicague for Election Reform, 1) ; 
Slovakian Clericals, 9 ; German Social Democrats, 11 ; German Christian 
Socialists, 8 ; German National Socialists, 4 ; German Agrarian and Middle 
Class Parties, 9 ; Hungarian Christian Socialist, 6 ; Commnnists, 15. 

Chamber of Deputies (300 members) at the elections held on October 31, 
1929, is as follows : — Czech Agrarian, 46 : Czech Socialist Democrats, 39 ; 
Czech National Socialists, 32 ; Communists, 30 ; Czech Clericals, 25 ; 
German Social Democrats, 21 ; Slovak Clericals, 19 ; German Agrarian and 
Middle Class Parties, 16 ; Czech National I'emociats, 15 ; German Christian 
Socialists, 14 ; Czech Small Traders, 12 ; Hungarian Christian Socialists,?; 
German National Socialists, 8 ; German Nationals, 7 ; Poles and Jews, 4 ; 
League for Election Reform, 3. 

President . — Thomas Garrigue ilasaryk (born in 1850 in Hodonin, in 
Moratda). Elected M.ay 28, 1920 ; re-elected May 27, 1927, for a period of 
7 years. 

According to the Constitution, no one may be elected for more than two 
successive terms, but an exception has been made in the case of President 
Masaryk. 

The Czechoslovak Government, appointed on October 30, 1932, and re- 
organized on February 14, 1934, consists of the following Ministers : — 

Prime Minister. — J. Malypeir (Czech Agrarian). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr, Etlvard Benes (Czech National Socialist). 

Minister of National Ijeftiice . — Bohumil Briiddc (Czech Agrarian). 

Minister of Finance . — Karel Trapl (Non-parliamentarian). 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Joseph Ceray (Non-parliamentarian). 

Minister of Health. — Dr. Franz Spina (German Agrarian). 

Minister of 7tiziYicfEi/s.— Rudolf Rcc/iyae (Czech Social Democrat). 

Minister of Social H eJfare. — Dr. Ludwig Czech ^German Social Democrat). 

Uinide-r of Education. — Dr. John Krnnar. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Hodza {Czteh Agrarian). 

Minister of JvMice. — Dr. Ivan Derer (Czech Social Democrat). 

Minister of Posts and Teleffrapks.—l)r. Emil E, -alike (Czech National 
Socialists). 

Minister of Commerce . — Jan Vostalek (Czech Clerical). 

Minister for the UnijiaUion »f Laics. — Dr. Jan tirdraek (Czech Clerical). 


Area and Population, — The Czechoslovak Republic consists of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia and Silesia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathian Russia). 
Its frontiers have been defined by the Peace Treaties with Germany, Austria, 
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and Hungary. The area and popnlation of the various provinces, according 
to the census of 1921, and the preliminary results of the census December 1, 
1930, are as follows : — 


- 

Area in '' 
square | 
kilometres 1 

1 

Area in 
English 
sq. miles 

Population 
Feb. 15, 

' 1921 j 

j Populatu-n , Preliminary 
per square Census 

1 mile, 3921 ‘Dec. 1,1930 

Population 
per square 
mile, 1930 

Bohemia . > 

1 

52,065 1 

20,102 

6,670,58-2 

331-8 

7,106,766 

353-0 

Jloravia 

26,803 

10,343 

3,335,152 

322-2 

, 3,563,157 

344-3 

Slovakia 

48,950 ; 

18,9C0 

3,000,870 

158-8 

3,330,885 

176-3 

Ruthenia . ' 

12,628 

4,876 

606,568 

124-4 

! 725,350 

14S-7 

Total . 

140,446 ' 

54,226 

, 13,613,172 

i 

251-1 

14,726,158 

271 6 

) 


Of the Czechoslovak citizens 7,345,137 are Czechoslovaks, 3,088,530 
Germans, 119,469 Hungarians, 458,094 Russians, 80,182 Poles, 120,277 of 
Jewish nationality, and 18,954 others. There were besides 238,808 aliens. 
(The results regarding the nationality of the Czechoslovak citizens in the 
province of Slovakia are not yet known.) 

The population of the principal towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants 
at December 1, 1930 (preliminary census figures), was : — 


Prague . . . . « 848,081 

Brno 263,646 

Ostrava. Moravska « 12£,347 
Bratislava. . . . 123,852 

Plze& 114,150 

Kosice 70,232 

Olomouc .... 65,989 
Budejovioe ^eske . 43,886 
Usti n/L (Aussig) . 43,802 
liiberec(jEleicl^nberg) 38,525 

Opava 36,083 

Jablonec o/N (Gab- 
lonz a.d. Neisse) . 33,855 
Prost^'ov .... S3 487 


ChOTmitov(Komotau) 33,266 
Cheb(Eger) . . . 81,549 

Jihla\a 31,031 

Teplice-Snnov (Tep* 
litz-Schdnau) . . 30,911 

Pardubice. . . . 28,841 

Most 28,211 

Uiborod .... 20,669 
Mukacevo. . . . 26,123 

Znojmo 25,832 

Vary Karlovy Karls- 
bad) .... 24,029 
Trnava . . . , 23,971 

Krnov (Jagerudorf). 23 465 


Ai (Asfh) . . . 

22,943 

Vamsdorf . . • 

2-2,793 

Podoiokly (Boden- 


bach) .... 

22,648 

Prerov 

22,862 

Karvinua . . . 

22,330 

Ostrava Slezska 

22,239 

Z4mkyNove. . . 

22,141 

PreSov .... 

21,870 

Zlin 

21,584 

Nitra 

21,259 

Kom&mo .... 

21,137 

Kladno .... 

20,671 


Movement of population is shown as follows for 3 years. 


Tear 

1 

Births j 

Marriages 

1 Divorces 

Deaths 

■ Surplus of births 

1 over deaths 

1930 

333,253 1 

136,959 

5,312 J 

207,709 

! 125,544 

1931 

1 318.452 j 

12^909 

5,082 

212,301 

, 106,151 

1932 

313,351 j 

1-27,593 


210,264 

' 102,097 


Beligiom — The majority of the population is Catholic. In 1930 the 
division of the population (preliminary results) according to religion was : — 
Roman Catholics, 10,833,423 ; Greek and Armenian Catholics, 585,439 ; 
Protestants, 1,109,229; Orthodox, 145,583 ; Jews, 356,763 ; Old Catholics, 
22,747 ; other faiths, 32,646 ; and without any religion, 853,717. 

In January, 1920, the reformed clergy of Czechoslovakia decided to with- 
draw from the jurisdiction of the Pope and to found a Czechoslovak Church, 
which had, according to the Census of 1930, 793,042 adherents. 

Edacation. — instruction is compulsory between the age of 6 and 14. 
The schools may be divided as follows : (1) National Schools (Elementary and 
Advanced Public Schools) ; (2) Secondary Latin and Technical Schools 
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(Gymnasia and Real-Schools) ; (3) Universities and Higher Technical Schools ; 
and (4) Trade and Arts, Commercial, llining and Agricultural, and other 
special schools. There are practically no illiterates except in Slovakia. 

The following table contains the data for elementary and advanced schools 
(public and private) in Czechoslovakia as at October 31, 1932. 


Eienientary Schools j Higher Grade Schools 

(public and private) ‘ (public and private) 



!so. of 
Schools 

No, of 

No. of 1 

1 No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


Pupils ; 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Pupils 


' (boys) i 

(ifirls) 


(boys) 

(girls) 

Bohemia . 

6.7U4 

3*56,650 

373,071 

; 1,095 

108,524 

08,560 

Moravia 
Silesia J 

3, ‘-24 

1 215,754 

220,340 

! 627 

57,283 

49,847 

Slovakia . 

4,109 

275,220 

272,996 

t 162 

23,268 i 

21,608 

Buthenia . 

743 

62,548 1 

60,781 

: 18 

4,420 

4,403 

Total . 

' 15, ISO 

920,208 

927,188 

1 

' 1,902 

193,495 

* 174,418 


Of the 15,180 elementary schools, 10,330 (68 '0 per cent.) were Czecho- 
slovak ; 3,302 (21 "8 per cent.) German; 543 (S'6 per cent.) Rnthenian ; 
813 (5'3 per cent.) Magyar; 91 (0-6 per cent.) Polish, and 101 (07 per 
cent.) other and miscellaneous schools. Of the 1,902 higher-grade schools, 
1,404 (73'8 per cent.) were Czechoslovak; 444 (23’3 per cent.) German; 
5 (0'3 per cent.) Euthenian ; 12 (0'6 per cent.) Magyar ; 11 (0'6 per cent.) 
Polish, and 26 (1'4 per cent.) miscellaneous schools. There were 3 foreign 
national (elementary) schools with 357 pupils, including 1 Russian 
school with 89 pupils, 1 French with 200 pupils, and 1 English with 68 
pupils. 

During the school-year 1931-32 there were in Czechoslovakia 349 
secondary Latin and technical schools (gymnasia and real-schools) with 
105,589 pupils. Of these 243 were Czech or Slovak, 91 German, 6 Magyar, 
S Rnthenian, and 1 Polish. There were 5 foreign Latin and technical schools 
(gymnasia and real-schools) with 731 students, including 2 Russian with 
366 pupils, 1 Ukrainian with 99 pupils, 1 French with 184 pupils, and 1 
English with 82 pupils. The public, or state-aided, schools of commerce 
numbered, during rhe school-year 1931-32. 196, with 32,366 pupils. 

There are 4 universities in Czechoslovakia, and 4 technical high schools 
with students as follows (winter term 1931-32) : — 



Number of Students 

Technical 

Number of Students 


Total 

1 Females 

High Schools 

Total 

. Females 

Prague, Czech 

(1348) 

11.006 

' 2,482 

Prague, Czech . 

5,346 

' 178 

Pi’agne, German 

5.2i'2 

807 

Prague, German 

2,013 

1 61 

Brno, Czech (1918) 

3,013 

526 

Brno, Czech . . 

1,657 

j 22 

B"atislava, Slo%ak 

(1019) 

2.393 

350 

Brno, German . 

1,881 

! 


21. 

4.174 


10.900 

304 


There are, moreover, 2 faculties not comprised in the University Associa- 
tion (in Prague and (.llomouc) : a Ukrainian University at Prague; and a 
Ukrainian agricultural academy in Podebiady ; a higher veterinary academy 
(463 Students) ; a mining academy (223 students) ; a higher agricultural 
college (244 students); an academy of arts (199 students); and a high 
commercial school 'in Prague). 
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Justice. — The coul'ts of the Republic are : — The Supreme Court of 
Justice and Court of Cassation sitting in Brno ; 4 High Courts of Justice 
(Prague, Bmo, Bratislava, Kosice) ; 37 County Courts (besides the Commer- 
cial Court and the Penal Tribunal in Prague) ; and 420 District Courts. 

There are also special courts for commercial, indtistrial, revenue and 
other matters. 

A special Administrative High Court decides matters in dispute affecting 
the administration, e.g., appeals against illegal decisions and regulations 
made by State authorities ; in cases of conflict between the central State 
authorities and the organs of the provincial local government ; in cases of 
claims made against the State or the local administration which have been 
vetoed by the administrative authorities. 

Finance. — Budget estimates for five years in thousands of crowns ; — 



1930 

1931 

1 

1932 1 

1 

i 1933 

1934 

Revenne . . ■ 

Expenditure . | 

1000 crowns 
9,419,867 
9,366,904 

1000 crowns 
9,843,827 
9,838,525 

1000 crowns 
9.323.376 
9.318,708 

1000 crowns 
8,634,170 
8,632,538 

i 1000 crowns 

1 7,631,000 

' 7,030,000 


The following are some of the detaUs of the budget for 1933 : — 


Revenue 

Millions of 
Crowns 

^ Expenditure i 

ilillions of 
Crowns 

Finance .... 

8,086 

■ Foreign Affairs . . ■ 

125 

Public Woiks 

153 

: National Defence . 

1,252 

Pensions 

141 

: Interior .... 

646 

Health 

36 

• Justice .... 

290 

Education .... 

29 

j Education 

979 

Railways .... 

21 

' Agriculture . 

198 

Posts and Telegraphs . 

12 

1 Social Service* 

683 



Finance .... 

2,491 



' Venslon.s .... 

S68 



Public Works . 

567 

Total (including all other 


Total (including all other 


items) .... 

8,634 

Items) .... 

8,633 


According to the budget for 1933, the national debt is as follows (in 


million crowns) : — 

Million 

Crowns 

Internal debt 2ti,451 

Foreign debt S.SSS 

Note-Debt 2,0S0 


Total .... 37,069 

A Board of Audit and Control was constituted by an enactment of JIaroh 
20, 1919. It is charged with the superintendence of State economy, the 
State property and the national debt. This Board has an equal standing 
with the Mimstries and is independent of them. Its president is nominated, 
at the request of the Government, by the President of the Republic. 

Defence. — Service in the army is regulated by the law of March 19, 
1920. Liability to service lasts from the ages of 17 to 60, but begins 
normally at the age of 20. Service in the active army is for 2 years, 
after which the soldier passes to the first reserve until he attains the age 
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of 40, when he passes to the second reserve, where he remains until 50. 
By the law of April 8, 1927, the peace strength of the army, beginning with 
October 1, 1927, has been fixed permanently as follows: for the period 
from October 1 up to March 31 at 140,000, and for the period from April 1 
up to August 30 at 100,000, military persons. By the law of April 8, 1927, 
as from October 1, 1923, there must be elected from the recruits fit for 
military service a number of 70,000, with due regard to the probable decrease 
and increase during the first months after entering the active service. The 
average strength of the army in 1933 was 10,059 officers and 99,578 other 
ranks, with 12,657 gendarmerie. The air force numbered 6,482 all ranks, 
with 546 aeroplanes. The army is organised in 4 military commands, com- 
prising 12 infantry divisions of 24 brigades, 2 mountain infantry brigades, 3 
cavalry brigades, 12 light artillery brigades, 2 heavy artillery brigades and 
administrative services. 

In the 1934 budget, 1,227 million crowns were allocated for the army. 

There is a small defensive force consisting of the 200 ton patrol vessel 
President Masaryk and 22 armed motor launches and tugs for river service. 

Production and Industry.— The Ozechoslov.'ik territory is one of the 
richest in Europe, both as regards natural resources and industrial develop- 
ment. Agriculture is highly developed and intensive farming is earned on. 

For the years 1931 and 1932, the area and the yield of the crops were as 
follows : — 




Area 

Yield 

Crops 

I (in acres) 

(in metric tons) 


' lOSl 

19S2 

1981 

1982 

Wheat . 

. 1 2,059.576 

1 2,064,3S>1 

1,122,157 


Rye 

. ! 2,490,034 

! 1^,568,993 

1,387,686 

2',175;8S8 

Barley . 

. 1.780,944 

1 1,758,657 

1,074,603 

li 504*, 900 

Oats 

. i 2,042,234 

I 2,019.669 

1,224,608 

l’663iS28 

Potatoes 

. ; 1,778,224 

1 1,807,377 

9,726,308 

9^276, 822 

Sugar«beet « 

. 460,873 

1 360,002 

5,240,837 

3i96l'423 

Maize 

. 347.259 

1 331,24.8 

227.314 

' 309 ; 283 


In ^31-32, there were 139 sugar factories in the country, which produced 
819, 32o metric tons of sugar. Hops of excellent quality are also grown, 
both for export and beer production (Pilsener). In 1932, Czechoslovakia 
produced 7,522 metric tons of hops. The agricultural industries include also 
flourishing beer, spirit, malt and foodstuffs industries. In 1932, the Republic 
had 430 breweries producing 9,55.5,687 hectolitres of beer. In 1930-31, 
there were 920 distilleries with an output of 641,674 hectolitres of spirits. ' 

On January 1, 1933, the number of live-stock was: Cattle, 4,341,351 
(including cows, 2,476,570); horses, 707,579; pigs, 2,621,235; sheep, 
465,093, and goats, 876,771. 

In 1932, the fruit crop yielded 319,017 tons of apples, 193,544 tons of 
pears, and 363,460 tons of stone fruit. 

Czechoslovakia ranks among the most richly wooded countries in Europe. 
The forests comprise 33 per cent of the whole area (about 11,346,734 acres). 

The mineral production of the Czechoslovak Republic comprises both 
soft and hard coal (chief coalfieltls Most, Ctiomutov, Teplice, Moravska 
Ostrava, and Falkuov), iron, graphite, and garnets, silver (in’ Bohemia), 
copper and lead (in Slovakia', and rock-salt (in Eastern Slovakia and 
Rnthenia). 

Coal production in 1933, 15,124,861 tons of lignite and 10,639,816 tons 
of hard coaL In 1933, there were 260 coal mines, employing 76,201 persons 
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The output of pig-iron in 1933 was 498,900 metric tons; raw steel, 
747,300 metric tons. 

The number of factories in 1931 was 11,993. Of these, 1,890 were textile 
mills, 2,265 glass works and stone factories, 1,852 for food production, 
1,414 for furniture and bent wood manufacture, 960 machine factories, 
929 for metal manufacture, 390 paper mills, 647 chemical factories. 

Commerce. — Imports and exports for 5 years are shown as follows (in 
thousands of crowns) : — • 



19-29 

19 

JJ \ 1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports , 
Exports 

. . 19,9S7,SjS , 15,714,503 \ 11.800,535 

. . 20,498,869 | 14,473,732 1 13,149,393 

7,4S6,710 

7,342,659 

5,83-2,304 

6,853,454 

Principal articles of import and export in 1932 and 1933 : — 

Imports 

1932 

1933 

Exports 

1932 

1933 

Cereals , . . 

Cottons , . . 

Woollen Goods, 
Fats and Oils . 
Iron and Steel . 
Machinerv . . 
Mineral Oils . 
Coal .... 

1,000 

Crowns 
616,105 
703,896 j 
506,261 
287,093 1 

202,725 
193,040 1 

268,948 f 

335,003 

1,000 

Crowns 

392.205 

559,478 

545,536 

191,558 

146,708 

131,105 

196,481 

221,136 

Woollen Goods ' 
Cottons. . , 

Coal .... 
Gla.ss . . . , 
Sugar . . , i 

■ Iron and Steel 
CerealsifeMilled ) 
Pi'oducts. , j 

i,mo 

Crowns 

465,597 

7^5,831 

441,879 

610,551 

369,650 

501,135 

428,199 

1,000 

Crowns 

421,051 

590,933 

406,540 

531,262 

181,728 

505,437 

261,911 


Imports and exports 1931 and 1932 were distributed among the principal 
countries as follows: — 


Country of Origin 
or Destination 

Imports 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 


1,000 Crowiii, 

IjOOO Crowns 

1,000 Crowns 

1,000 Crowns 

Austria . . , . 

' 851,491 

453,376 

1,796,449 

1,031,197 

Belgiiun . . . . 

176,390 

1-20.S^S 

224,365 

182,169 

France . . . . 

453,872 

319,632 

460,664 

358,929 

Germany . . . . 

3,300.463 

1,^7-2,873 

2,040,214 

1,198,474 

Great Britain 

431,617 

338,786 

1,355,955 

400,464 

Holland . . , , 

235,901 

179,026 

423.948 

294,930 

Hungary . . . . 

, 134,308 

120.784 

289,3-26 

202,055 

Italy 

! 342,227 

253,2-29 

33 f . ooo 

193,709 

Poland .... 

619,115 

374,472 

379,075 

180,445 

Rumania . , . . 

566,590 

334,4^1 

340.679 

301,589 

Switzerland . , 

’ 354,389 

217,7*56 

46*1,578 

308,908 

United states of America , 

4S3 600 

927,016 

804, 6S7 

505,575 

Yugoslavia .... 

384.701 

388,715 

8S2,213 

404.106 

Other Countries . , , 

3,4u3.S7l 

2,156,-270 

C, 3^7,675 

1,823.340 

Total 

j 11.8U0.535 

8,157,^14 

13,149,393 

7,S9i,S00 


The chief imports into the United Kingdom from Czechoslovakia in 
1932 were, according to the Board of Trade returns : sugar, refined, 
146,5831. ; hats and caps, 214,7741. ; fancy goods, 318,6901. ; hoots and shoes. 
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109,109?. ; glass, 481,140?. The chief exports from the United Kingdom to 
Czechoslovakia in 1932 were cotton yarns, 143,132?.; woollen goods, 175,719?. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 




19-29 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from 

Czechoslovakia 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

mtoU.E. . 
Exports tu 

Czechoslovakia 

6,675,687! 

6,402,617 

6,619,588 

3,041,121 

2,896,169 

from U.K. 
Re-exports to 

Czechoslovakia 

2,100,9701 

1,730,693 

1,337,433 

961,919 

S60.025 

from U.K. . 


135.977 

115,508 

127.030 

117.086 

150,881 


Comnmnications. — On December 31, 1931, there were 13,873 kilometres 
or 8,621 miles of railway in the Republic, of which 7,079 miles are owned 
by the State, 1,464 miles privately owned, 11 miles owned by foreign 
States, and 67 miles owned by foreign railways. Of the State railways 
1,046 miles are double-tracked, and of the privately owned lines 66 miles. 

In 1931, the total number of passengers carried on all Czechoslovak rail- 
ways was 293,842,532 ; on the State railways, 236,538,621. Total quantity 
of freight, 82,572,525 tons; on State railways only, 64,667,468 tons; 
the earnings of all railways amounted to 4,760,305,352 crowns, of that on 
State railways, 4,362,971,922 crowns. Total expenses, 4,710,941,590 
crowns, of which on State railways, 4,183,937,536 crowns. 

In 1931, there were nearly 49,000 miles of road in the Republic, of which 
5,300 miles are maintained by the State, 31,300 by the provinces, the 
remainder being interregional roads, for the upkeep of which the district 
authorities are responsible. 

The Peace Treaty vested the Czechoslovak State with the right to use 
certain wharves in the ports of Hamburg and St-'ttin, and a strip of land on 
tbe River Elbe was, in Nov. 1929, leased to the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment for 99 years. Of the waterways of the country, the Danube is the 
most important ; its chief port, is Bratislava (Pressburg). On the Labe 
(Elbe) the two main ports are Usti, n/L (Aussig) and Decin (Tesehen). On 
the Vltava and Elbe in 1932, 841,563 tons were loaded to be transported 
abroad, and 751,302 tons were unloaded from abroad. The inland traffic 
amounted to 687,291 tons. By way of the Danube 204,627 tons were 
loaded to be transported abroad, and 416,791 tons were unloaded from 
abroad. The inland traffic amounted to 50,456 tons. 

In 1932 there were 13 air routes opierating in the international service, 
and 8 in the national service. The former connect Prague with Paris, 
Warsaw, Constantinople, Vienna and Berlin. ’ 

In 1932, there were 4,600 post offices and 4,036 telegraph offices, and 
81,766 miles of telegraph wire ; 11,682,585 telegrams were despatched and 
received. Number of letters handled, 1,026,290,446. In 1932, there were 
143,476 telephone stations and 541,547 miles of telephone wire. 

Banking and Cnrreney.— In 1931 there were 23 joint-stock hanks 
m Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia with a total paid-up share capital of 

1.532.600.000 crowns and with reserve funds of 1,239,200,000 crowns ; 6 
Land-banks issuing their own bonds, which at the beginnint' of 1931 
amounted to 5,025,304,000 crowns. In 1931, there were 74 small joint- 
stock banks in Slovakia and Podkarpatska Rus with a share capital of 

309.941.000 crowns and reserve funds of 201.434,000 crowns. In 1931, 
there were 366 savings banks with 21,741,915,000 crowns of depo.sits. In 
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1931, there were in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 4,327 Eeiffeisen banks 
with deposits amounting to 5,406,910, 000 crowns. On December 31, 1932, 
the deposits in the Czechoslovak banks amounted to 55,658,100,000 crowns. 

The monetary unit is the Koruna or Crown of 100 haleru or heller. 

In October, 1929, the value of the Czechoslovak crown was fixed at 44’58 
milligrammes of fine gold, and the currency placed on a gold basis. On 
February 17, 1934, the gold content of the crown was reduced to 37‘15 
milligrammes, a depreciation of 16'66 per cent. The cover of notes was also 
reduced from 30 per cent, to 25 per cent, and to consist only of gold. The 
share capital of the National Bank, which was set up in 1926, was fixed at 
405,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns instead of 12,000,000 dollars as hitherto. 

The note circulation on January 31, 1934, amounted to 5,448,533,000 
crowns ; the metallic reserve was 1,707,048,000 crowns. 

On July 31, 1933, there were in circulation 24,961,587 ten-crown pieces, 
26,963,839 five-crown pieces, 92,074,614 crown pieces, 50,445,409 fifty-heller 
pieces, 3,395,017 twenty-five-heller pieces, 116,057,587 twenty-heller pieces, 
123,725,857 ten-heller pieces, and 95,922,588 five-heller pieces, of the total 
value of 542,961,370 crowns. 

Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Czechoslotakia in Geeat Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Jan G. Masaryk, 
C.B.E. (appointed June 1925). 

Counsellor. — Vilem Cem^. 

Secretaries. — Maximilian Lobkowicz and Jan Gerke. 

Military and Air Attaehi. — Lieutenant-Colonel Zdengk Vltavsk^. 

Consul. — Karel Bujnak. 

- 2. Of Great Britain in Czechoslovakia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General . — 
Sir Joseph Addison. K.C.M.G. (appointed April 7, 1930). 

Secretary. — K. T. Gurney, j 

Military Attache. — Lieut. -Cm- T. D. Daly, M.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. Kershaw, 0. B.E. 

There are Consular Represenltatives at Prague, Bratislava, Brno, Liberec 
(Reiohenberg), and Karlovy Varw (Carlsbad). 

Boolks of Beference. 

1. Off:)Kial Publications. 

Mangel Statistique de la R6publifeae Tchecoslovaque. I. 1920. If. 1925. III. 192S. 
IV. 1932. Pra^e. 

Aper^u IStaiistique de la Republicgie Tcbecoslovaque. 1930. Prague. 

Aperga Statistique du Commerct# exterieur, pubhe par TOffice de Statistique de la 
Republique Tchecoslovaque. < 

Rapports de VOffice de Statistiq^ de la Republique Tchecoslovaque. 

La Statistique Tchecoslovaque. uJrech edition, Vul. 1-97, French edition, S9 volumes. 

Resultats preliminaires du recensjement de la population du 15 fevrier, 1921. 

Bulletin Statistique de la R6publ i^iie Tchecoslovaque. 

Expose sommaire des travaux J^gislatifs de TAsseniblee nationals tchecoslovaque 
(public par la Biblioth^ue de I’Ass^abl^ nationaleh Prague. 

Statisticky lexikon obci v Cechat^. Prague, 1923 

Statistick^ lexikon obci na Morai^ a ve Slezsku. E^rague, 1924. 

Statisticky lexikon obci na Slove^ku. Prague, 1927. 

Statisticky lexikon obci v Podka^atske Rosi. Prague, 1928. 

Administratonl lexikon obci v C®^4ch. Prague, 1927. 

Administratonl lexikon obci na tlloravS, ve Slezsku, na Slovenaku a v Podkarpatskc* 
Rusi. Prague, 1928. -k 
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B&ultats pr61iminaires dii recensement de la population du 1 Decembre 1930. 
I>epartiiient of Overseas Trade Reports. AnnnaL 

2. NoN-OfFICIAT^ PUBtlCATIOXS. 


e et commerce, Vol. II. Commnnica- 
Prague, 1923-29, 
cchia. Piaceuza, 1929. 
bndon, 1916 — La Politique exterieure 
‘r War Memoirs. London, 1929. 


EncyclopMietchecoslovaqne. Vol. I. Indi^ 
tiOBS. Vol. III. Agriculture. Edited by V. 

Albertario (P.), La Riforma Fondiaria in Ceco^ 

Bohemia’s Case for Independence- 
de la R^publique Tch4coslovaqne. Prague, 1922.~ 

Bestaiix (E.), Bibliographie tcheqne. Prague, 

Borovicka (J.), Ten Years of Czechoslovak Po1 *b^| Prague, 1929. 

Bourlier (Jean^ Les Teheques et la Boheme 1918. 

Bresol <0.), Die Tschecho&lowakiscbe Gesetzf^l^g hber die sccialen VersicheruDgen 
der Arbeitnehmer. Prague, 1933. . .rl 

■ ' ’ lovacchia d’oggi. 1930. 

. • Habsbnig Misrule, filtdon, 1915.— Bohemian Bibliography, 

Ne'- (Bohemians) in A»«Wca: a iitudy of their National, Cul- 
tural, Political, Social, Economic and Religious New York, 1920. 

(Hsdr (J.) and Pokw'^iy (P.), The Czecho-Slova< A survey of its history and 

geography, its political and cultural organization* economic resources. London, 

1922 

Bigby Agricultural Co-operation in Czechi^®*^^^^®- London, 1930. 

Ihrckinek-Hohi.jttd ;E ). Dft Jekkoslovakkiscb® •olkshistone. Copenhagen. 1032. 

Bruct (G.), Wanderings in Czechoslovakia. 1^30. 


FilhelU (iu), La Tch6coslavaquie. Pans, 1931 
Fiichd (Alfred), Das Tschechische Volk. Bresl* 

Grauj:(L.), La Tehdcoalovaquie Economique. 
et de I’Industrle sur ma Mission dconoinique en T® 

1930. Paris, 1930. 

Hasiinger {B..), Die Tseheohoslovakei : Ein geo^ 
liches Handbiich, Vienna, 1920. 

Holland (C.), Czechoslovakia : the land and its 
Hm'ak (B.), The Year-Book of the Czechoslovak 

(J ), t^eskosloveuska Mastit(5da. Pragu^^^l. 

Knojta (K.), Geschiclite der Tschechoslowakei. 2jrlin, 193|.. 

Krai (J.), Guide to the Czechoslovak Republic. 19-9. 

Kiidtla (J.), La Constitution de la Hepubliqne Td^gJ^lo^aque. Prague 1922. 
iaeue'/i tH.), Tschechiscte Bodenpolitik. Berlin*#^^* 

L>>fond (G.), and Bc^ftudUs (P ), La T< hecoslovad^ rravad. . 

(Count), Bohemia: an Historical iiketcl^^Donaon, 1896. 

MackatschckiFntz), Tsf^he choslovakei. Berlin, 

3fa«o7-yA: (T.G.), The making of a State. Loudor*<J'''“y* 

Maurice (C. E ), Bohemia from the earliest tii*jp to the foundation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic in 191S. London, 1022 J 

3/eJwr(M.), La Formation de l Etat Tchecoslova^ 

Mirkme-Gxietzevich (B ) and Tlbal (A.), La Tcbeccy 
Mothersole (Jessie), Czechoslovakia, the Land oV 
1926. ^ 

Prol-es (J.), Histoire Tchtcnslovaqup. Prague, 191 ^ 

iZali/i (Alois), Financial Policy of Czechosiovakiawunng the First Tear of its History 
Oxford and London, li'23. J* 

Bivet (Charles), Le.s Tchecoslovaques. Paris, 102^ 

5 aia>* 2 / (H. R.), La Teheooslovaqnie. Paris. 1930 't 
Schott (Helena), Czecho'^lovakia (Peeps at Many L#r'd:?). London, 1926. 

Seton- U'atson [K. W.), The New Slovakia. Pragu4 1924,— Slovakia Then and Now. 
Political >urvfy. London, 1931 - 

. " • ’ ” Tchecoslovaque. Cori™^rucations. Paris, 1927. 

1 avnere en Tcbecoslov^uie Prague. 1927. 

\ ■.T.Jahrbucb (PolitischAvirrschatthcher Kalender) fur 
Tschechoslowak sche Republik. 1921. ZusamineUge’^tellt naeh amtlicheu Dat 
Reichenberg, 1920. _ , 

Storkv(F ) La rationalisation en Tch^coslovaqme. Pra-gue, I9*2y. 

Textor (Lr.oy E ). Land Reform m Czechoslovakia Lon<lon. 1923. 

Voii der B'-rJctn (Burghard), Die Wirtschaft der Tschechoslovakei. 

Handelskau.mer.) Dresden. WS. . 

irei^s (L.), La Repubhqre Tchecosloraqae. 

Wiik (N. van). The Czechoslovak Republic. Lon loo, 1 9-3. 

Worliczek (C.), Grundlagen, Gn-ndf^anken und Kritik der Tschcchoslowakiachen 
Bodenrefonn. Reichenberg, 1925.— Die Tscheehis.owa,cische Latdwirtschaft. Brhnn 
1932. 


1 ^ 1928 . 

^port k M. le Ministre du Commerce 
bhoslovaquie. Juillet 1929-Octobre 

|bisches, politiscbes und wirtschaft* 

London, 1931. 

'Ublic, 1929. Plague, 1929. 


Paris, 1933. 


Prague, 1923. 
bvaqiue. Paris. 

Unconquerable Ideal. London, 
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DANZIG. 

(Die Feeie Stadt Danzig.) 

By Article 102 of tlie Treaty of Versailles, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers undertook to establish the Town of Danzig with the 
surrounding territory as a Free City, to be placed under the protection of 
the League of Nations. The League of Nations also appoints a High 
Commissioner. 

High Cowi»iiss 2 (m«r.— Sean Lester. Appointed October 26, 1933. 

The proclamation of the Freedom of the City and adjacent territory, as 
well as the coming into force of the Danzig- Polish Treaty, in accordance with 
Article 104 oi the Treaty of Versailles, took place on November 9, 1920. 
According to this Treaty Danzig and Poland form a single customs territory. 
Since January 1, 1922, the Polish-German customs frontier extends to the 
sea, i.e., Danzig is a unit in the Polish customs administration. 

The Constitution provides for a Volkstag or Diet of 72 members elected for 
4 years and a Senate. This Senate consists of a President, a Vice-President 
and 10 Senators, whereof the President the Vice-President and 4 Senators re- 
ceive salaries. The members of the Senate are elected by the Parliament 
(Volkstag) for an indefinite period. Election is by majority of votes. Any 
citizen over 25 years of age is eligible. The salaried members of the Senate 
may hold no other public office, nor may they without the approval of the 
Senate follow any other profession ; the unpaid members hold no public office 
except with the approval of the Senate. No member may serve on a board 
of managers or of directors of a commercial company without the consent of 
the Senate. The President of the Senate directs and exercises general super- 
vision over the work of the Administration. The Senate is the highest State 
authority, and its meetings are not public. Plebiscites take place if demanded 
by a tenth of the voters. Any alteration of the Constitution by the Volkstag 
can only be effected by a two-thirds majority, with at least two-thirds of the 
Deputies present. 

Elections are universal, direct, equal, and secret on the basis of propor- 
tional representation, suffrage being granted to all men and women belong- 
ing to the State of Danzig who have attained 20 years of age. The 
elections for the Parliament (Volkstag) held on May 28. 1933, resulted 
in the return of the following parties: National Socialists, 38; Social 
Democrats, 13; Centre, 10; Communists, 5; German Nationalists, 4; 
Poles, 2 ; total, 72. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Free City of Danzig is about 
754 square miles, and population 407,517 (August, 1929). 

The territory contains a total of 264 localities, of which 258 are rural com- 
munes, 2 forest-estate districts, and 4 cities. In addition to the municipality 
of Danzig, whose administrative district had a population in September, 1933, 
of 262,600, the following localities are cities : — Zoppot, 30,335 inhabitants ; 
Nenteich, 3,160 ; and Tiegenhof, 3,252. 

Births 1932, 8,076 ; marriages, 3,291 ; deaths (excluding still-births), 
4,627. 

Pdncation. — In May, 1933, Danzig had the following schools; — 8 high 
schools for boys, 7 for girls, and 2 for boys and girls ; 10 middle schools and 
294 elementary schools. In the high schools there were 5,547 pupils (2,142 
girls) ; in the middle schools, 4,105 pupils (1,381 girls); in the elementary 
schools, 54,911 pupils (27,043 girls). Teachers in high schools, 348, and 
tuiddle schools, 150 ; in elementary schools, 1,368. 
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, 19S0. 

Copenhagen. 1032. 


R&ultats pr^Iiminaires du reeensement de la population du 1 Decemhre 1930. 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Pdbucations. 

Encyclopedietohecoslovaqne. Vol. I. Industrie et commerce. Vol. II. Communica- 
tions Vol. III. Agriculture. Edited by V. Btdiifc. Prague, 1928-29. 

Albertano (P.), La Biforma Pondiaria in Cecoslovacchia. Piacenza, 1929. 

Bents (E ) Bohemia’s Case for Independence. London, 1916 — La Politique eaterienre 
de la Bdpubiique Tchdeoslovaque. Prague, 1922.— Sly Wax Memoirs. London, 1929. 
B»!«atix(E), Bibliographic tcheqne. Prague 1920. 

Sormrieka (J.), Ten Tears of Czechoslovak Politics. Prague, 1929. 

Bmrlur (Jean), Les Tcheques et la Boheme contemporame. Paris, 1918. 

Bresol (O.), Die Tschechoslowakische Gesetzgebung uber die sccialen Versiclierungen 

der Arbeitnehmer. Prague, 1933. losn 

Bruqier (Giuseppe), Cechoslovacchia d oggi. Milano, 1930. 

Canek (T ) Bohemia under Habsbnrg Misrule. London, 1916.— Bohemian Bibliography, 
New York 1919.— The Czechs (Bohemians) in America: a Study of their National, Cul- 
tural, Political, ^ 

Cisar (J.) an ' ‘ Ropholic. A survey of its history and 

geography, its , ■ ■ ... and its economic resources. London, 

192*’ 

Toxalv (NO. Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovat ia. London, 
sn fs^wiioslovakkisrhe Folkshistone. C 

Slovakia- Loodon, 1030. 

. Paris, 1931 

^ Volk. Breslau, 1928. 

Graux (L.), La Tchdcosloraquie Kconouiique. Rapport k M. le Ministre du Commerce 
et de Vlndustrie sur ma Mission ^conoiaique en TjWchoslovaquie. Juillet 1929~Octobre 

1930. I^ri-s, 1930. V V . 

Sassinger {B.), Die Tscheohoslovakei : Ein geo<?upliisches, politisches und wirtsebaft- 
liches Handbncb, Vienna, 1925. . , , * , , , 

Holland (0.), Czechoslovakia : the laud and its people. London, 1931. 

II<y)'nk (B ), The Year-Book of the Czechoslovak Republic, 1929. Prague, 1929. 
KnprasiJ ), C?eskosloveaska Vlastiv^da. Prague, 1931. 

Knorta (K.), Geschichte der Tsehechoslowakei. Berlin, 1932 
Brdl (J.), Guide to the Czechoslovak Bepuhlic. Prague, 1929. 

Kvdela (J ) La Constitution de la Hepublique Tchecoslovaque. Prague 1932, 
loeiieii (H.b Tscheehiscte Bodenpoluik. Berlin, 1930. 

Lefond (G.) and J)e>ftudUs (P ), La Tihecoslov.aiuie au Tiava.l Pans, 1933. 
lufrow (Count), Bohemia: an Hisroncallsketcs Lonaon,lS96. 

Maehatschek (Fritz), Tschechoslovakei. Ber Im 1980 
JIa>oi-vi(T.G.), The makiog ofaSUte. Lonrto,, 1.-9. 

Maurice (C. E ), Bohemia from the earliest tuies to the foundation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic in 1018. London, 10 j2 . , 

3/ei-«er (M.>. La Formation de TEtat Tchecosloviqne. Pi-ague, 1923. 

Mirkine-Guetzevtch (B ) and Tlhal (A.), La Tchecisloiaquie. Paris 

Mothersolt (Jessie), Czechoslovakia, the Land of an Unconquerable Ideal. London, 

^^"protis(J.), HistoireTchicoslovaqiie. Prague, 1!29. 

Maim ( aims), Financial Pobey of Czechoslovaku during the First Tear of its History 
Oxford and London, 1923. ^ 

Rivet (Charles), Les Tchecoslovaques. Pans, l.U. 

Sara,-»(H. B,), La Tfhecoslovaqnie. Paris 1930 

Srhoti (Helena), Czecho-lovakia (Peeps at S^ny lands) London, 1926. 

Seton-Watsori (R. W.), The New Slovakia. Pragui, 1921.— Slovakia Then and Now. A 
■Pnint-if-iil >nrv*-v. London, 1931 _ 

Saiiii (J.). Encvclovedie Tchecoslovaque. Couinunicatlons, Paris, 1927. 

(E,), La l^giilation onvriere en Tchec.«lovainie ^gue, 1927. 

St'ierels I'ei.tsAes .AinterJahrbnch (Politischwmschaltlicher Kalender) fur die 
Tschechoslowak sche Republik. 1921. Zusamm.ngesient nach amtbeheu Daten. 

^^^llTliWFS^'Srationalisation en Tchecoslovaquie Prague, 1929. 
r«lo> (Llicy E ), Land Reform in Czeehoslovakia,^ London 1923. 

Fonder Dfcttn (Burghard), Die Wirtsehaft der schechoslovakei. (In Anftrage der 
Handelskarnnier.) Dresden 1928 


■■iri«7r' S La'Bepubliqne Tchicoslovaqne. Parii. 1919. 

TTijfcfN Van), The Czechoslovak RepoWic- Lon* m, Ip-js. 

Worlic’'ek (C ') Grundlagen. Grundgedanken un Kntik der Tschechoslowakischen 
BodeS^. Reichenberg. 19 - 35 .-Die Tschechcsl.^akische Landwirtschaft. Brtnn. 
1932. 
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DANZIG. 

(Die Fkeie Stadt Danzig.) 

By Article 102 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers undertook to establish the Town of Danzig with the 
surrounding territory as a Free City, to be placed under the protection of 
the League of Nations. The League of Nations also appoints a High 
Commissioner. 

Sigh Commissioner. — Sean Lester. Appointed October 26, 1933. 

The proclamation of the Freedom of the City and adjacent territory, as 
well as the coming into force of the Danzig- Polish Treaty, in accordance wdth 
Article 104 oi the Treaty of Versailles, took place on November 9, 1920. 
According to this Treaty Danzig and Poland form a single customs territory. 
Since January 1, 1922, the Polish-German customs frontier extends to the 
sea, i.e., Danzig is a unit in the Polish customs administration. 

The Constitution provides for a Volkstag or Diet of 72 members elected for 
4 years and a Senate. This Senate consists of a President, a Vice-President 
and 10 Senators, whereof the President the Vice-President and 4 Senators re- 
ceive salaries. The members of the Senate are elected by the Parliament 
( Volkstag) for an indefinite period. Election is by majority of votes. Any 
citizen over 25 years of age is eligible. The salaried members of the Senate 
may hold no other public office, nor may they without the approval of the 
Senate follow any other profession ; the unpaid members hold no public oflEice 
except with the approval of the Senate. No member may serve on a board 
of managers or of directors of a commercial company without the consent of 
the Senate. The President of the Senate directs and exercises general super- 
vision over the work of the Administration. The Senate is the highest State 
authority, and its meetings are not public. Plebiscites take place if demanded 
by a tenth of the voters. Any alteration of the Constitution by the Volhslag 
can only be effected by a two-thirds majority, with at least two-thirds of the 
Deputies present. 

Elections are universal, direct, equal, and secret on the basis of propor- 
tional representation, suffrage being granted to all men and women belong- 
ing to the State of Danzig who have attained 20 years of age. The 
elections for the Parliament (Volkstag) held on May 28, 1933, resulted 
in the return of the following parties : National Socialists, 38 ; Social 
Democrats, 13; Centre, 10; Communists, 5; German Nationalists, 4; 
Poles, 2 ; total, 72. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Free City of Danzig is about 
754 square miles, and population 407,517 (August, 1929). 

The territory contains a total of 264 localities, of which 25S are rural com- 
munes, 2 forest-estate districts, and 4 cities. In addition to the municipality 
of Danzig, whose administrative district had a population in September, 1933, 
of 262,600, the following localities are cities ; — Zoppot, 30,835 inhabitants ; 
Nenteich, 3,160; and Tiegenhof, 3,252. 

Births 1932, 8,076 ; marriages, 3,291 ; deaths (excluding still-births), 
4,627. 

Education. — In May, 1933, Danzig had the following schools : — 8 high 
schools for boys, 7 for girls, and 2 for boys and girls ; 10 middle schools and 
294 elementary schools. In the high schools there were 5,547 pupils (2,142 
girls) ; in the middle schools, 4,105 pupils (1,381 girls); in the elementary 
schools, 54,911 pupils (27,043 girls). Teachers in high schools, 348, and 
tniddle schools, 150 ; in elementary schools, 1,368. 
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The Technical University had in the summer term of 1933, 80 teachers 
and 1,576 students. 

Finance.— for 1928, the Budget of the Free City of Danzig balanced at 
117,028,590 gulden ; for 1929, at 128,000,410 gulden ; for 1930 at 134,842,600 
gulden; for 1931 at 142,896,050 gulden; for 1932 at 128,911,640 gulden; 
and for 1933 at 124,812,460 gulden. 

Conunerce and Shipping-— For centuries Danzig has been famous 
as a centre for trade and shipping. Danzig’s development as a fountain- 
head for the trade with Eastern Europe has been largely due to the 
exceedingly favourable situation at the month of the 'VVeichsel (Vistula) 
River. 

The most important items of export through Danzig are grain (286,500 
tons in the year 1932 ; 180,700 tons in 1931), sawn timber, of which the 
largest purchaser is Great Britain {505,400 tons in 1932 ; 920.000 tons in 
1931), and sugar (141,700 tons in 1932; 199,700 in 1931); the principal 
imports are salt herrings, 49,950 tons (58,611 tons in 1931), and coffee, 
cocoa and tea, 8,554-2 tons (10,0-26 tons in 1931). In 1982, 3,705,200 tons 
of coal (5,796,100 tons in 1931) were exported, and 93,024 tons of ores and 
sulphates (400,844 tons in 1931) were imported through Danzig. Sea-borne 
goods traffic in 1932 : Imports, 428,102 tons. Exports, 5,047.949 tons. 

The total registered gross tonnage on July 1 1933, was 271,393, com- 
prising 38 steamships, 24 motor-ships, 8 sea lighters of over 250 tons burden 
each. 1 motor sailing-boat, and 1 other ship. 

Shipping in 1932; entered, 4,637 vessels of 2.750,204 tons, and cleared 
4,654 vessels of 2,773,146 tons, German shipping predominating, followed by 
Swedish, Danish, Polish, Norwegian, Latvian and English. 

In accordance with Article 19 of the Polish-Danzig Convention of 
November 9, 1920, a Danzig Port and Waterways Board, composed of 5 
Polish and 5 Danzig Commissioners with a President of Swiss Nationality, 
has been formed to administer and exploit the Port of Danzig. 

Commmiic&tionS- — Danzig is connected with Germany by four main 
railway lines: — Danzig to Koenigsberg, 130 miles; Danzig (via Kreuz- 
Schneidemuehl) to Berlin, 299 miles ; Danzig to Stettin, 241 miles : Danzig 
to Breslau (via Posen) 297 miles. Danzig is connected with Poland by 
three main lines: — Danzig to W’arsaw, 241 miles; Danzig to Lodz, 240 
miles; and Danzig to Posen, 194 miles. Besides these railway-lines there 
are regular connec-tions by aeroplanes to Berlin (3 hours), to Kbnig-berg 
(1 hour), to Warsaw (3 hours), to Marienburg (25 minutes), to Stolp 
(1 hour), to Stettin (2 hours, 20 minutes). A regular passenger-steamer 
service is carried on between Danzig (Zoppot) and Swinemunde, Pillau 
(Konigsberg), and Memel. Other shipping-lines have arranged a regular 
passenger-service to Libau (weekly), to London-Huil (weekly), to Reval— 
Leningrad (weekly), to Riga' and Helsingfors (weeklj), to America and 
Canada (every third week), to Kalmar and Stockholm (every tenth day), to 
Copenhagen (every tenth day). 

The Berlin Konigsberg air line and the Polish mail air line serves 
Danzig. There is also a freight air service between Danzig and Warsaw. 

On January 1, 1933, there were 10,289 principal and 8,139 branch 
telephone connections in Danzig, or a total of 18,428. Telephone calls in 
1932 numbered 17,977,000, of which 1,787,600 were toll calls, the remainder 
being local calls. 

The metric system is the sole legal system of weights and measures in 
Danzig. 
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Banking and Currency. — Since December is, 1923, the sole legal 
currency in the territory in the Free City of Danzig has been the Danzig 
gulden, with a comparative fine gold value of 0'292895 grammes. After the 
separation from the German currency, the Bank of Danzig, with a paid-up 
share capital of 7,500,000 gulden, was founded on February 5, 1924, for the 
purpose of carrying out the monetary reform. The Government of the Free 
City of Danzig exercises State control over the bank. By the Note Bank 
Law, dated November 20, 1923, the Bank of Danzig has the exclusive right 
of issuing banknotes. The Danzig Government also has the right to issue 
silver and nickel coinage up to 30 gulden, and aluminium-bronze and copper 
coinage up to 3 gulden per head of the population for circulation. The 
standard of the Danzig silver currency (500/1000) corresponds to that of the 
German and British silver currencies. 

- The Bank of Danzig was legally obliged to redeem its notes at any time 
on presentation by cheque on the Bank of England. “When the Bank of 
England suspended the gold basis of payment, the Danzig Government 
severed the connection of the Danzig currency with the £ sterling and 
placed the Danzig currency, on September 21, 1931, on the gold standard. 
Since that time the Danzig currency has been a free gold currency. The 
Bank of Danzig is obliged to redeem its notes in either gold or currency. 
Bank of Danzig Eeturn, dated June 30, 1933, in Danzig gulden; Assets: 
Gold in coin or bullion, 32,050,681 ; currencies redeemable in gold, 
2,306,416; discounts, 8,774,199; loans under securities, 778,908; Danzig 
current coin, 4,140,361 ; foreign exchanges (not redeemable in gold), 
2,727,755; other balances, 42,743. Liabilities: Capital paid up, 7,500,000 ; 
reserves, 4,009,698 ; notes in circulation, 37,342,450 : deposits on demand, 
5,641,308 ; liabilities in foreign currencies, 1,718,073 ; other liabilities, 
128,889. 

At the end of 1932, there were 60,825 depositors in the Savings Banks 
with deposits amounting to 47,620,577 gulden, compared with 62,297 
depositors with deposits of 48,890,725 gulden at the end of 1931. 

British Cvnsu.1 Oeneral. — L. M. Robinson. (Appointed Feb. 28, 1934.) 

Books of Beference. 

Constitution of the Free City of Danzig. (German text with translations in English 
and French.) League of Nations OfUcial Joui'nal,, Special Svxpplement No. 7. July, 1922. 

Ansschnss fvir den Hafen nnd die Wasserwege von Danzig. Dei Hafen von Danzig. 
Danzig, 1929 

Entscheidungcn des Hohen Kommissars des Vdlkerbnndes in der Freien Stadt Danzig, 
1921-1932. Issued by the Senate of Danzig. 

Das Abkomnien vom Oktober 24, 1921, zwjschen der F. S. Danzig nnd Polen znr 
Ansfllhrung • ’ F "» ' . ■ Tl. Konvention, 

Danziger . 'I , • Jahrgaug 1920-1930 and 1932. Published by the 

State StatisticAi 

Danziger StntistUrhes Taschenbiich 1930-31. Published by the State Statistical Office. 

Albert (Dr. E.), Polens Kampf gegen den Danziger Hafen. Danzig, 1933. 

Baedekerr, Northern Germany. ITlh ed. L^'ipzig. 1925. 

Bauer u. Millack, Danzig’s Handel in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Danzig, 1925. 

C/ntst /I <■ Georg), \>r<5ailler Frieden, Danzig. Berlin, 192(3. 

Funk (Martin). 'Wirtschaft.spoljtische Steliiing und weltwirtschaftliche Bedeutnng 
der Freien Stadt Danzig. Danzig. 1923. — Die Danzig-Polnische Zoll- Cnniii. Jena, 1926. 
Wandlungen in den grnndlegenden Wirtschaftszweigen Danzigs seit der Begrlindung der 
Freien Stadt. Danzig, 1927. 

Gade (Hans Georg), Eiitwicklung nnd Stand der Landwirtschaft im Gebiet der Freien 
Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1924. 

Harder (Hans AdolO* Danzig, Polea and der V6lkerbund. Eine Politische Studie. 
Berlin, 1928 

Keyset (Erich), Die Entstehung von Danzig. Danzig, 1924. — Danzigs Entwickelung 
Danzig, 1924.— Danzigs Geschichte. Danzig, 1921.— Die Scadt Danzig. Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1925. 
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Leio-i/isky (H.), and Wag^,ier(JR..), Danziger Staats- und Volkerreclit. Berlin, 1927. 
Mason (J. B.), Statns of the Fi. e City of Danzig under Inteinational Law (rniversity 
oi Colorado Rocky Mouiitaiii Law Review, VoL 5, Xo. 2, Febnaiy, 1933). 

Peiser (Kaic), Danzigs Handel und Wirtsenatt. Danzig, 192S. (Also an English 
Edition.) Strukturwardlongen des Danziger Aus^enhandels. Danzig, 1929. 

Prodlev Wirtschaftsprobleme der Freien Stadt Danzig. Danzig, 1923. 

Rudolph (T ), Staat und Bistnm Danzig Berlin, 1927. — Lehren aus 12'jahren der 
Beziehimgen Danzigs zu Polen und zum Voikerbund. Dsiiz'g, lciS2. 

SchroediT (K. L.), Die Vuelkerrechthche Stellung Danzigs^ Breslau, 1927. 

Simson (Pani), Geschicnte der j^tadt Da/izig. Danzig, lOlS 

TovtIv (R.). Deriiere les brumes de la Vistule. Pans, 1931.— Eerlin-Var^ovie-Dantz'*? 
Paris, 1928. 

(P.), Et demain ? France, Alleinagne et Pologne ;.Silesie et Danzig).— Paris, 

Wockenfoth (Kurfc), Danzig als Hamlelshafen seic Errichtun^’ der Frtien '^fcadt 
Danzig, 1930. ° 


DENMAEK. 

(Kongeriget Danmark.) 

Eeigning King. 

Cliristiail X., bom September 26, 1370 ; son of K in ir Frederik VIII 
and Queen Louisa ; married April 26, 1898, to Princes.s Alexandrine, of Mecki 
leanurg ; succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, May 14, 1912. 

Children of the King. 

I. Pnnce Christian Frederik, born March 11, 1899. 

II. Prince Knud, born July 27, 1900 ; married September 8 193^ 

Princess Caroline JIathilde of Denmark. ’ ’ 

Brothers and sUters of the King. 

I. Prince Carl, born An;:ust 3, IS7-2; eleote.l King of Norway, under the title at 

Haakon VII,, November, li'Oo; married July 2--*, 1396. to Princess ilaXilexan^a of 
JiUy a 1903!“’ Alexander (now Crown Prmce Olav of N^way;, Lm 

II. Pnnce Barald, born October 8, 1K76 : married April 28, 1909, to Princess Helena 

of Sonderhorg-Glucksborg; offspring Princess Feodora, born July 8 1910 ' prii cess 
Caroline MatmWe, born .April 27, 1912; married fjepteu.ber S, 193s, to PriLcf Knnd 
second son of Km,- Cnrisnan; Princess Alexandrine Louise, born DecLber “ 1914 ’• 
Pnnce Gorm, born February 21, 1919, uiecemuer 1., luia , 

Chlri^srfSwedea.''”''*’'"®’ to Prince 

IV. Princess Thyra, born March 14. 1880. 

V. Prince Gustav, bom March 4. 1857. 

Jorlen cfstSofd''""”''’ 2*, 1922, to Lieutenant 

The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. In 1448 
after the de^h of the last male scion of the Princely House of Svend Estridsen 
the Danish Diet elected to the throne Christian I., Count of Oldenburg, in 
whose family the royal dignity remained for more than four centuries, although 
the crown was not lendeied hereditary by right till the vear 1660 The direct 
male Ime of the House of (Oldenburg became extinct with the sixteenth kinrr, 
Frederik MI on Wember 15, 1863. In view of the death of the king 
without direct heirs, the Great Powers of Europe, ‘taking into consideration 
that th^e maintenance of the integiuty of the Danish Monarchy, as connected 
with the general interests of the balance of power in Europe is of hi^h im 
portance to the preservation of peace,- signed a treaty at London on May 8. 
18o2, by the terms ot which the succession to the crown of Denmark was 
made oyer to Prince Christian of Schieswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksbnrg. 

to the direct male descendants ot his union with the Princess Louise If 
Hesse Cassel, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. In accordance with 
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this treaty, a law concerning the succession to the Danish crown was adopted 
by the Diet, and obtained the royal sanction July 31, 1853. 

King Christian X. has a civil list of 1,000,000 kroner. Annuities to 


other inembers of the royal house amount to 72,000 kroner. 


Subjoined is 

a list of the Kings 

of Denmark, with the dates of 

their 

accession, from the time of election of Christian I. of Oldenburg: — 



House of Oldenburg. 



A.D. 


A.D. 

Christian I. . 

. 1448 

Christian V. . 

1670 

Hans 

. 1481 

Frederik IV 

1699 

Christian II. 

. 1513 

Christian VI. 

1730 

Frederik I. . 

. 1523 

Frederik V. . 

1746 

Christian III. 

. 1533 

Christian VII. 

1766 

Frederik II. 

. 1559 

Frederik VI. .... 

1808 

Christian IV. 

. 1588 

Christian VIII. 

1839 

Frederik III. 

. 1648 

Frederik VII. 

1848 

House of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliickshurg. 


Christian IX. 

1863. Frederik VIII., 1906. Christian X., 1912. 


Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Denmark is founded upon the ‘ Grandlov ’ 
(charter) of June 5, 1915, as amended on September 10, 1920. This may 
in many respects be said to be a further development along the lines 
laid down in the ‘ Grundlov ’ of June 5, 1849, the charter which introduced 
the Constitution in Denmark. The amendments of September 10, 1920, are 
mostly of a formal character, necessitated by the incorporation of parts of 
Slesvig in 1920. 

According to the present ‘Grundlov,’ the legislative power lies with the 
King and the ‘Rigsdag’ (Diet) jointly. The executive power is vested in 
the King, who exercises his authority through the ministers. The judicial 
power is with the courts. The King must be a member of the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church, the official Church of the State. The King has not the 
right of declaring war or signing peace without the consent ol the ‘ Rigsdag.’ 
The ‘Rigsdag’ is composed of two bodies; the ‘ Folketing ’ (House of 
Commons) and the ‘ Landsting ’ (Senate). All men and women 25 years 
of age and with a fixed place of abode possess the franchise and are eligible 
for election. The ‘Folketing’ is at present composed of 149 members; 
117 members are elected by the method of proportional representation in 
23 districts. In order to attain an equal representation of the different 
parties, 31 ‘ Tillaegsmandater ’ (additional seats) are divided among such 
parties not having obtained sufficient retunis at the district elections. One 
member is elected for the Faroe Islands by simple majority. The term of 
the Legislature is four years, but the King has power to dissolve the 
‘ F olketing ’ before the end of the four years. The members of the ‘ Land- 
sting ’ are elected indirectly by the ‘ Folketing’s ’ voters of 35 years of age 
in the following way. In every ‘Folketing’s’ district electors in a number 
corresponding to the population are elects by the method of Proportional 
Representation. The whole country is divided into six ‘ Landsting’s ’ dis- 
tricts. In each of these the electors elect a number of members of the 
‘Landsting,’ between 10-12. In this way 56 members are elected; one is 
elected in the Faroe Islands. Moreover, there are 19 members electeU by 
the former ‘ Landsting,’ according to the system of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The members of the ‘ Landsting ’ sit for a term of eight years. ’I'here are 
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elections every fourth year for the half of those elected by the electors, while 
those elected by the ‘ Landsting ’ go out all at once after an eight years’ term. 

The members of the ‘Rigsdag’ receive 5,600 kr. or 7,200 kr. a year, 
according to whether their homes are in or outside the capital. 

The Kigsdag must meet every year on the first Tuesday in October. To 
the Folketing all money bills must in the first instance be submitted by the 
Government. The Landsting, besides its legislative functions, has the duty 
of appointing from its midst every four years judges who, together with 
the ordinary members of the Hbiesteret, form the Rigsret, a tribunal who 
can alone try parliamentary impeachments. The ministers have free access 
to both of the legislative assemblies, but can only vote in the chamber 
of which they are members. 

The executive (appointed April 29, 1929), acting under the king as 
president, and called the State Council — Statsraadet — consists of the follow- 
ing departments : — 

The Presidency of the Council and Ministry of Defence. — Th. Stauning. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries.— '^. M. Bording. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. — P. Munch. 

Ministry of the Interior. — B. Dahlgaard. 

Ministry of Social Affairs. — K. K. Steinclce. 

Ministry of Justice. — C. Th. Zahle. 

Ministry of Public Instruction. — F. Borgbjerg. 

Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs. — Jf. P. L. Dahl. 

Ministry of Public JForks. — J. F, N. Friis-Skotte. 

Ministry of Finance . — H. P. Hansen. 

Ministry of Com'uierce, Industry and. Xarigation. — C. 17. Hauge. 

The ministers are individually and collectively responsible for their acts, 
and if impeached, and found guilty, cannot be pardoned without the consent 
of the Folketing. 

State of parties in the Landsting, after the election of September 6, 1932 ; — 
28 Liberals, 27 Socialists, 13 Conservatives, and 8 Radicals. 

Folketing, elected November 16, 1932; — 62 Socialists, 89 Liberals, 27 
Conservatives, 14 Radicals, 2 Communists, 1 German Party. 

In the year 1920 there were incorporated into Denmark parts of Slesvig 
which voted for Denmark at the plebiscite held in accordance with the 
Versailles Treaty of June 28, 1919 (made effective Jan. 10, 1920). The 
Northern Zone voted on Feb. 10, 1920, and 75,431 votes were cast for 
Denmark, and 25,329 votes for Germany. The Southern Zone voted on 
March 14, 1920, and 12,800 votes were given for Denmark, and 51,724 votes 
for Germany. The new Slesvig territories were incorporated on July 9, 1920, 
being officially named ‘ Seiiderjydske Landsdele ’ (South Jutland Provinces). 

For administrative purposes Denmark is divided into 21 counties (Amter), 
each of which is administered by a Governor (Amtmand). Moreover, the 
county is a municipal division with a county council superintending the 
rural municipalities (about 1,300). There are 88 urban municipalities with a 
mayor and a town council. Rural as well as urban municipal councils are 
elected direct by universal suffrage and Proportional Representation. Copen- 
hagen forms a district by itself, and has its own form of administration. 

Area and Population. 

According to the census held on November 5, 1930, the area of Denmark is 
16,576 square miles (42,931 square kilometres), and the population 3,550,656, 
including North Slesvig with 1,500 square miles (3,882 square kilometres) 
and 177,696 inhabitants. 
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The following table gives the area and population of Denmark in 1930: — 


Divisions 

Area 1930 
English sq- m. 

Population 

1930 

Population 

1930 

persq. m. 

City of Copenhagen (Kjbbenhavn)\ 
without suburbs . . . J 

28 

617,069 


Islands in the Baltic 

5,136 

1,310,225 


Peninsula of Jutland 

11,412 

1,623,362 


Total 

18,576 

3,550,666 

1 214 


The area of the Faroe Islands is 540 square miles, and the population in 
1930 was 24,200. 

The population (excluding tie Faroes) consisted of 1,736,306 males 
and 1,814,350 females in 1930. The total population at the census of 1925 
was 3,434,555, showing an increase during 1 925-30 of 0'67 per cent, per 
annum. In Denmark the town population has increased from 1,482,297 
in 1925 to 1,558,910 in 1930 ; while the mtal population has increased from 
1,952,258 in 1925 to 1,991,746 in 1930. The population is almost entirely 
Scandinavian ; in 1921, of the inhabitants of Denmark proper, 96'57 per 
cent, were born in Denmark. 

Estimated population on July 1, 1933, 3,623,000. 

The population of the capital, Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn), in 1930 was 
617,069, or with suburbs, 771,168; Aarhus, 81,279; Odense, 56,759; 
Aalborg, 44,365; Horsens, 28,363 ; Handers, 27,722. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and marriages 
with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years : — 


Tears 

Total Birchs 
(living) 

^till Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
j Births over 
t Deaths 

1930 

66,303 

1,588 

28,973 

38,174 

28,129 

1931 

64,266 

1,574 

29,027 

1 40,578 

23,688 

1932 

64,560 ; 

1,523 

28,133 1 

39,701 j 

24,949 


Of the births in 1930, 1070 ttere illegitimate ; in 1931, 1070; in 1932, 
10’56. In 19-31, there were 2,472 divorces ; in 1932, 2,514. 

Emigrants, chiefly to the United States and to Central and South 
America, in 1930, 3,3'48 ; in 1931, 1,186; in 1932, 768. 

Belig-ion. 

The established religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which was intro- 
duced as early as 1536. The affairs of the National Church are under the 
superintendence of seven bishops, who have no political character. Complete 
religious toleration is extended to every sect, and no civil disabilities attach 
to Dissentera 

According to the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 Protestants, 22,137 
Roman Catholics (under a Vicar Apostolic resident in Copenhagen), 535 
Greek Catholics, 5,947 Jews, 17,349 other or of no confession. 

Education, 

Elementary education has been widely diffused in Denmark since the be- 
ginning of the last century, and in 1814 It was made compulsory. The school 
age is from 7 to 14. In 1932 Denmark had 4,505 lower schools; of these 
34 were maintained by the GoTernmcnt, 3,886 by the local communifies 
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and 585 were private institutions. The instruction in the public schools is 
mostly gratuitous. The number of pupils in the 4,505 schools was on 
January 1, 1932 : 499,734. In 1932, 1,729 pupils were admitted to the 
university ; of these 602 were girls. Tor higher instruction there are further- 
more (1932): a veterinary and agricultural college at Copenhagen with 70 
profes.sors and teachers and about 700 pupils ; 283 technical schools with 
about 31,000 pupils; 19 training colleges for teachers with about 1,700 pupils ; 
a high school of commerce with about 550 pupils ; 95 commercial schools 
with about 14,000 pupils; 21 agricultural or borticultural schools and 60 
folkehoj sTcoler or popular high schools (adult schools with about 9,000 
pupils) ; a college of pharmacy (founded 1892) with 10 teachers and about 
100 students ; a school for dentists with 18 teachers and about 160 pupils ; 
a Royal academy of arts (founded 17541 with 22 teachers and about 300 
pujiils ; a Polytechnic Institution (founded 1829) with 110 professors and 
teachers and about 1,000 students. The follcehbjslcoler are all private, 
but to them and the agricultural schools the State annually makes a grant 
of about 1,400,000 kroner. The University of Copenhagen, founded in 
1479, has about 130 professors and teachers, and about 5.000 students. The 
University of iarhus, founded in 1928, and opened on September 11, 1933, 
has about 120 students. 

Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

Ordinary poor relief is regulated by the poor relief law of April 9, 1891 
(and its amendments), under which in the financial year 1931-32, 116,486 
(3 ‘2 per cent, of the population) were relieved at a cost of approximately 
40 million kroner. 

A law of July 1, 1927, entering into force on October 1, 1927, grants an 
annual sum of money as old age pension iAldcrsrente) to any person being 
65 years of age and fulfilling certain conditions. The old .age pension, which 
does not involve tlie loss of civil rights, is granted according to the principle 
of fixed rates, the law stating the sums which have to be paid under the 
various circumstances. The pension varies according as the commune of 
domicile is a town commune or a ruial one, and certaiu deductions are made 
for self-earned incomes. In Copenhagen, for example, the old age pension 
of a married couple, both 65 years of age, without any earned income, 
is 1008 kroner per annum. The subvention is paid by the commune of 
domicile and seven-twelfths of it is refunded by the State. For the financial 
year ending March 31, 1932, 99,830 persons were relieved. The total 
expenditure was 60 '9 million kroner. 

Acconling to a law of 1913, assistance without the loss of civil rights is 
granted to ehibiren living with their widowed mothers. The expenditure 
(divided between the municipalities and the State) amounted in the financial 
year 1931-32 to 2,132,000 kroner. 

Justice and Crime. 

The lowest courts of justice in Denmark are organized in 99 tribunals 
where oases of only small consequence are dealt with by a single judge. 
Cases of greater consequence are dealt with by the superior courts {Lands- 
retteme) ; these courts are also courts of appeal for the above-named minor 
cases. Of superior courts there are three: Ostre Lcnidsrct in Copenhagen 
with 17 judges, Vestre Landsret in Viborg with 12 judges, and Sondre 
Landsret in Sonderborg with 4 judges. From this an appeal lies to the 
supreme court (Hojesteret) in Copenhagen, composed of 13 judges. Judges 
under 65 years of age can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

In 1930, 4,218 men and 447 women were convicted of crimes and delicts. 
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On March 31, 1932, 1,339 men and 29 women were in the penitentiaries of 
Denmark. 

Finance. 


By the terms of the Constitution of Denmark the annual financial 
budget, called the ‘ Finanslovforslag,* must be laid on the table of the 
Folketing at the beginning of each session, i.e. at the beginning of October. 
As to the annual financial accounts, called ‘ Statsregnskab, ^ the Constitutional 
Charter prescribes them to be examined by four paid revisers, two of whom 
are elected by the Folketing and two by the Landsting. Their report is 
submitted to both Chambers which, after due consideration, pass their 
resolution generally to the effect that they have no remarks to make on the 
balance-sheet. 

The following shows the actual revenue and expenditure for three years 
ending March 31 and the estimates for two years : — 


Tear ending 
March 31 


1930-31 . 
1931^32 . 
1932^3 . 

1933- 341 . 

1934- 35 1 . 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Current 


From State 
Capital 


Current 


For increase of 
State Capital 


Kroner Kroner 

343.066.000 i 63,586,000 

332.650.000 131 460,000 

335.309.000 143,283.000 

234.901.000 52,941,000 

348.334.000 60,716,000 


Kroner ! Kroner 

317.427.000 9iS38,000 

332.562.000 . 171,087,000 

3-27,524,000 ! 225,837,000 

331.727.000 95,857,000 

355.697.000 88,706,000 


1 Budget estimates. 


The following is an abstract of the Budget estimates for 1934-35 for 
current revenue and expenditure : — 

Current revenue Kroner 'j Current expenditure Kroner 


Debit balance of domain 
revenues . . . . 

Debit balance of State under- 
takings . . . . 

Interest (net) .... 
Balance of funds, etc. 

Direct and indirect taxes 
Balance of lotteries 
Separate revenues 


i , Civil list and appanages 

d- 1,032,355 ■' Rigsdag 

j! Council of State . 

'-r39,740,100 j, Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 

-r 605,318 I, Ministry ofEcoles’ticalAffairs! 

629,869 'I Ministry of Public Works . : 

384,129,410 :1 MmistryofPublicInstruction 
2.066,896 I Ministry of Justice 
2,285,652 i Ministry of Interior 

i| Ministry of Social Affairs . I 
M Ministry of Agriculture . i 
,j Ministry of War . . i 

Ministry of Marine . . J 

;; Ministry of Finance . . ! 

Ij Ministry of Commerce and j 
J Industry . 

Ministry of Navigation and 
'i Fishing .... 

I Pensions .... 


1.072.000 

2.060.000 
491,837 

4,522,798 

2.434,425 

5,392,916 
04,925,601 
17, ->99,068 
44,786.546 
110,020,257 
13,489,084 
35,973.480 
22,019,064 
24,340,815 

3,920,535 

2,641,681 

2,300,592 


Total current revenue 


348,334,054.1 Total current expenditure . 355,696,699 


The public debt of Denmark ou March 31, 1933, amounted to 66,980,0007. 
The total foreign debt was 36,646,000f. 


Defence- 

The Danish army is a national militia, resembling in some respects the 
Swiss army. Every able-bodied Danish subject is liable to serve in the army 
or navy, except the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands. Exemptions in 
Denmark are few, even clergymen having to serve. 

D D 2 
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Service comineiicea at the age of 20 and lasts for 16 years. For the first 8 
the men belopg to the active army, and for the second 8 years to the reserve. 
At the time of joining, the recruits are continuously trained for 150 days in 
the infantry, 215 days in the held artillery, 245 days in the coast artillery, 
and 425 days in the cavalry. The engineers have 200 days, and the train 
60 days* continuous training. In the case or about one-fourth of the men, 
their initial training is prolonged by periods ranging from 2J to 8J months, 
according to the arm of the service to which they belong. Subsequent training 
for all arms only takes place twice in the remainmg eight years of army 
service, and tlien only for 28 days on each occasion. 

The country is organised in one territorial command. 

Infantry and mounted troops are armed with the Krag- Jorgensen 8 mm. 
rifle or carbine and the Madsen machine gun, field artillery with a Krupp 
gun, firing a 14-88-ponnd shell. 

The number of recruits called up annually' for training is 8, 625, which with 
the permanent establishment, armed police and air force, made up a total 
of 14,136 all ranks. The military budget for 1934-35 was 35,973,480 kroner. 

The naval forces have been reconstructed pursuant to the law of National 
Defence of August 8, 1922. The Navy, as well as the Army, is under the 
direction of the Minister of Defence. 

The fleet is for purposes of coast-defence. It now includes two coast 
defence ironclads of 3,650-3,800 tons, Peder Skram, Olfert Fischer, each 
carrying a pair of 9'4-inch and four 6-inch guns, and one of 4,300 tons, 
NieU Juel, with ten 6-inoh guns ; 4 fishery ]iatrol vessels (Smdbjomen, 
Islands Falk, Beskyttertn and Diana), 20 torpedo boats, 8 submarines, the 
repair ship Henrik Gemer, and the minelayer Lassen. A sloop and 3 
torpedo boats are under construction. 

Production and Industry. 

The soil of Denmark is greatly subdivided, owing partly to the state 
of the law, which interdicts the union of small farms into larger estates, 
but encourages, in various ways, the parcelling out of landed property, and 
leaves the tenant entire control of his land so long as the rent is paid. 

According to the census of June 20, 1932, the extent of the cultivated 
area in Denmark was as follows (in thousand acres): — grain areas, 3,178 ; 
root crop, 1,280 ; other crop, 89 ; green fodder and grass, 3,156 ; fallow 
land, 107 ; total cultivated area, 7,812. The acreage and production of 
the chief crops for two years were as follows ; — 


Crops 

Area 

Production 

— 

1931 j 

1932 

1931 

1932 


Acres ■ 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat 

2.69,000 ; 

245,000 

273,600 

299,300 

Rye . 

332,100 ; 

297,000 

213,500 

221,900 

Barley 

888,600 ; 

853,000 

957,400 

1,009,100 

Oats . 

936,800 ' 

984,000 

935, .600 

1,055,300 

Mixed grain 

780,600 1 

787,000 

740,300 

793,900 

Potatoes 

156,400 1 

172.000 

877,300 

1 1,304,400 


On July 15, 1933, there were in Denmark 501,000 horses, 3,134,000 head 
of cattle, 4,407,000 swine, and about 26,000,000 hens. 

According to statistics collected on July 15, 1925, there were 89,175 
industrial factories and shops in Denmark, employing altogether 392,000 
persons, of whom 270,000 were actual labourers. Of the total establish- 
ments 26,300 factories used mechanical power. In 1932, there were in Den- 
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mark 4 distilleries whose output of brandy reduced to 100“ amounted to 
7,600,000 litres. In 1932, there were produced 1,296,000 hL of strong 
beer, and 709,000 hi. small beer. In the same year 181,244 tons of beet- 
sugar were produced at 9 sugar factories, and 73,303 tons of margarine 
were manufactured at 128 factories. 

In the Danish fisheries the total value of the fish caught was, 1929, 
2,097,000Z.; 1930, 2,234,0001.; 1931, 1,890,0001. The fleet in 1931 con- 
sisted of 15,635 boats. 

Commerce. 

The following table shows the value, according to official returns, 
of the imports and general exports (excluding precious metal) for six 
years (18.16 kroner = 11.) ; — 


Year | 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports j 

Exports 

1928 

1 ^ 

95,592,000 

£ 

91,229,000 

1931 

£ i 

80,661,000 i 

£ 

73,397,000 

1929 

1 98,698,000 

94,004,000 

1932 

62,895,000 1 

62,599,000 

1930 

1 95.217,000 

8S 985,000 

1933 

69,647,000 

66.104,000 


In 1932, the general imports and exports, and the special imports 
and exports (imports for consumption and exports of Danish produce or 
manufacture) were as follows ; — 


1932 

1 Imports 
i (General) 

Imports 

(Special) 

Exports 

(General) 

Exports 

(Special) 

Food substances 

Personal and domestic 

Fuel .... 
Fodder, manure, seeds 

Raw products 

Industrial products , 
Other goods 

.1,000 kroner 
. . i 282,643 

. ! 134,242 

88,840 
. . 110,498 

. ; 235,046 

244.567 
. . ‘ 40,333 

1,000 kroner 1,000 kroner 
273,395 907,330 

128,291 13,363 

87,676 851 

109,733 28,522 

225.33T 88,678 

235.449 77,509 

43,800 21,046 

1,000 kroner 
897,217 
4,716 

27,577 

76,361 

64,013 

16,527 

Total . 

. ■ 1,142,171 

1,103,681 

1,136,799 

1,086,411 


The principal articles of import and export, with their respective 
values, were as follows : — 


1931 I 1932 


i 

Imports 

(General) 

Imports 

(Special) 

X ^ 

*9 

O 

&•§ 

SO 

■5 — 

C O 

S § 

X — 

s o 

Imports 

(Special) 

Exports 

(General) 

Exports 

(Special) 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

„ , , , .1 Kroner 

Kroner ! 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial goods , 7 i . .n 

67.318 : 

7.0S6 

2,313 

68.746 

65,467 

5,325 ' 

1,764 

Beverages . io,66ii 
Textile manu- 

10,596 : 

! 

’ 2,960 

2,887 

6,537 

6,490 

2,362 

2,310 

factures . , 144 , 44 ^ 
Metals and 

135,847 1 

15,535 

3.868 

101,709 

96,773 ; 

9,562 1 

2,355 

hardware . ' 131,519 
Vehicles and 

129,057 

19,710 

15,900 

91,665 

89,760 

17,332 ; 

14,731 

machines, tfec.' 119,174 
Wood k manu- , 

111,025 ’ 

94,293 

84,340 

61,466 

57,263 

51,891 

46,169 

facture . ! 69,029 

67,992 i 

3,810 

2,578 

36,842 

36.289 

2,874 ' 

2,095 

Coal . . ; 96,433 

95,623 i 

312 

— 

88,840 

87,676 

351 , 

— 

Animals . | 3,868 

Provisions ' 

3,850 j 

1 

34,351 

34,334 

762 

746 

23,306 

23,288 

eggs, &c. . 23,013 

Cereals, he. . ' 102,751 

18,746 ' 

990,811 

986.519 

14, 4*12 

10,863 

865,803 

861,986 

160,076 ! 

10,454 

7,395 j 

1 

161,950 

1 

160,247 

6,544 ' 

4,721 
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The following table shows the distribution of Danish foreign trade : — 


1 

i 

Imports (General). 

Exports 

(General), 


1932 

I 

1P33 

193-2 

1933 


Kroner 

Kroner 

kroner 

Ki’uner 

Germany . 

296, lOS C»0C 

287,44-2,000 

149,727,000 

156,624.000 

United Kingdom 

254,945,000 

355,071,000 

728,049,000 

775,062,000 

Sweden 

63,0tj5,000 

87,960,000 

66,018,000 

57,923,000 

Norway 

24,191,0(-0 

28.543,000 

32 516,000 

30 361, OoO 

United States . 

87,630,000 

77,d2&,000 

5,157,000 

7,610,000 

Best of America 

S3-164,0'X) 

57,779,000 

8,575,000 

13,132,000 

Holland . 

53,183,000 

48,30^000 

13,351,000 

16,192,000 

France 

Faroe Islands and ! 

28,914,000 

35,089,000 

14,623,000 

13,198,000 

Greenland . . ' 

5,116,000 

3,209,000 

6,871,000 

7,374,000 


The chief imports into and domestic exports tiora the United Kingdom 
from and to Denmark in two years (Board of Trade Ketnms) were ; — 


Imports into U.K. 

1931 

1932 

Exports to Denmark 

1931 ; 

1932 


1 d 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Butter 

r..639, 722 .13.43-2 387 

Gcal .... 

1.120.965 1,399,147 

Eggs . . . . 

1 4.406,132 1 2.970.200 

Cottons (piece ?ood&) 

747,416 

876,132 

Bacon 

'22.393,767 20.941,209 

Woollen Goods. 

583,521 ' 

692,736 


_ Total trade (Board of Ti-ade returns) between Denmark and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 


192£) 1030 1031 1932 | 1933 


£ £ £. £ 1 £ 
IiniJorts from Denmark to 0. K. 50,177,745^ 54,117,596 46,695,558’ 40,569,636; 35,424,454 

Exports to Denmark from O.K. 10,670,0841 10,24s.322 8,656.3y'.> 9,852,686! 11,795,260 

Re-exports to Denmark from U.K. S‘29,150, 741,668 ooO.SSl 498,544 : 476,663 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1932, Denmark possessed 2,089 vessels (above 20 
registered tons gross) of 1,238,200 registered tons gross in her mercantile 
marine, of which 610 oi 721,600 tons gro^s were steamers, and 174 motor 
ships of 4-33,700 tons gross, 1.229 sailing vessels with motor of 72,700 tons 
gross, and 76 sailing vessels of 10,300 tons. 

Internal Communications, 

Denmark proper (exclusive of Copenhagen) has (ilarch 31, 1933) 7,623 
kilometres or 4, 736 miles of road, besides 26,945 miles of by-ways. There 
are (1933) railways of a total length of 3,287 English miles open for traffic 
in the kingdom. Of this total, 1,559 English miles belong to the State. 
The total value of the State railways (road, bniidings, cars, etc.) up to 
March 31, 1933, was 458,620,000 kroner. The railways have a gauge of 4 
ft. 8i inches, e.xcept 128 miles of which the gauge is s' ft. 31 inches. 

The Post Office in the year 1932-33 carried 286,301,000 letters and post- 
cards, and 240,291,000 samples and printed matter. There are 1,436 post- 
offices. The State telegraphs in 1932-33 carried 3,452,000 messages, of which 
898,000 were internal. The length of State telegraph lines (March 31, 
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1933) was about 10,600 English miles ; nnmber of offices 550. At the same 
date the railway telegraphs had 451 offices. On Dec. 31, 1932, the length of 
telephonic wires of the State and the private companies was 1,142,400 English 
miles. In the year 1932 there were 548,695,000 telephonic conversations. 

Banking and Credit. 

On December 31, 1933, the accounts of the National Bank balanced at 
599,608,000 kroner. The assets included 133,167,000 kroner in bullion and 
specie. The liabilities included 374,603,000 kroner note issue, 27,000,000 
kroner of capital, and 12,034,400 kroner reserve fund. In Denmark there are 
173 other banks for commercial, agricultural, industrial, and other purposes. 
On March 31, 1932, there were 533 savings banks, with 2,035,000 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 2,168,700,000 kroner, or about 1,066 kroner to 
each account. 

The nominal value of the coin minted (including recoinage of worn 
pieces) in Denmark since 1873 is given as follows : — 


Tears e&ding March 31 

Gold 

I Silver, nickel, 
ahnamium-bronze,i 
bronze and iron ’ 

Total 

1873-1932 .... 
1933 

Kroner 

182,083,040 

Kroner 

51,142,102 ; 

Kroner 

233,205,142 

Total aS73-1932) . 

182,008,040 

51,142,lf2 

233,205,142 

Money, Weights, 

and Measures. 



The monetary unit, the Krone of 100 ore, is of the value of la. 1 jd., or 
about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The krone contains 0 '403226 gramme 
of gold. 

Gold coins are 20- and 10-kroner pieces. The 20-kroner piece weighs 
8 '870 grammes '900 fine, and thus contains 8 "0645 grammes of fine gold. 
Small change : 2 kroner, 1 kroner and J kroner pieces of aluminium-bronze ; 
25 ore and 10 ore pieces of nickel, and 5 ore, 2 6ie and 1 ore pieces of iron 
and of bronze. 

The standard of value is gold. 

The use of the metric system of weights and measures, under the law of 
May 4, 1907, became obligatory in Denmark in public offices on April 1, 
1910, and generally on April 1, 1912. 

Diplomatic aad Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Denmakk in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Count Preben Ferdinand Ahlefeldt-Laurvig, 
G.C.V.O. (October 9, 1921). 

Cemnsellor . — Poul Scheel. 

Secretary . — Frantz Hvass. 

Honorary AUarhS . — Baron Paul J. Bertouch-Lehn. 

Agricultural Adviser . — Soren Sorensen. 

Piess Attache . — C E. Aagaard. 

Conxal-General, Counsellor of Legation and Commercial Adviser. — C. M. 
Eottbolh 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Falmouth, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, London 
(C.G.), Manchester, Newcastle, and Vice Consuls in several other towns. 
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2. Op Great Britain in Denmark. 

Enxoy and Minister, — Hugli Gurney, C.3LG., M.V.O. Appointed 
January 2, 1933. 

Second Secretary. — Comuiander H. F. B. Max&e, R.K. 

Commercial Secretary. — E. G. Cable. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. G, C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S C., R.N. 

Military AttacJi 4. — Col. A. F, A. K”. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Air Attachi. — "VVing-Commauder J. H. Herring, D.S.O., M.C. 

There are Consuls at Copenhagen, Thorshavn (Faroe Islands), and Vice- 
Consuls in 14 other towns. 

Colonies. 

Greenland is the only colonial possession of Denmark. Its total area is 
836,518 English sq. miles, made up as to 705,234 sq. miles of Ice cap and 
131,284 sq. miles of Ice free land. The population in 1930 numbered 16,630. 
Of the total 408 were Danes and 16,222 natives ; the latter numbered 7,694 
men and 8,528 w’omen. West Greenland had a population of 15,744 
inhabitants, East Greenland 886 inhabitants. In the settlement Kap York 
(Thule) lived 274 natives. The imports from Greenland into Denmark in 
1932 amounted to 5,133,000 kroner, and the exports from Denmark to 
2,620,000 kroner. The trade of Greenland is a State monopoly. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Denmark. 

1. Official Publications. 

Den dansk-tyske Krig, 1S64. Udgivet af Qeneralstaben. Kbbenhava. 1890. 

D. O. T. Reports on the Trade, 4c., of Denmark. Annual. London. 

Kongelig Dansk Hof og Statskalcnder. Annual. Eobenliavn. 

Statistisk Aarbog. Annual. Kobenhavn. 

Statistiske M eddelelser. Kobenha vn. 

Statistiak Tabelvaerk. Kobeuhavn. 

Denmark. Annual. Published by the Danish Ministry for Foreign Atfairs and the 
Danish Statistical Dept., Copenhagen 

2, Non-Official Publications. 

BcudeTter’s Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 10th ed. London, 1912.— German edition 
(14tli). Leipzig. 1931. 

Bilby (J. W.), Among Unknown Eskimo. London, 1923 

Bobe (Louis), and Others, Gronlaud i Tohundredaaret far Hans Egedes Landing, 
CopenJiagen, 192] . ’ 

Both, Kongeriget Danmark, en historisk-topographisk Beskrivelse. 2 vols. Kjdben- 
havn, 1S82-S5. 

Broehner ('t), Danish Life in Town and Country. London,' 1903. — A Wayfarer in 
Denmark. J.ondou, iy32. 

Cook (T.), Guiae to Norway and Denmark with Iceland and Spitzbergen, 6th ed. 
London, 1907. 

Cousange (Jacques de), La Scandinavie. Paris. 1914. 

Draehmann \ Povl), The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of the Three. 
Scandinavian Countries. Oxford, 1915. 

Faber (Harald), Co-operarion in Danish Agricnlture. London, 1918. 

Oallenga(A.), The Invasion of Denmark in 1864. 2 vols. London, 1864. 

Harvey (W. J-). and Repvien (C.). Denmark and the Danes. London, 1015. 

Eielscher (K.'), Danf mark— Schv cden — Norwegen. Leipzig, 1932. 

Holland (C ), Denrrark : A modern Guide to the Land and its People. London, 1927. 

Denmark : The Land of the Sea Kings. London, 192S. ' 

Hove (F. C.), Denmark : A Oo-oper.itive Commonwealth. London, 1922. 

Hutchison (Isobel W ), On Greenland’s Closed Shore. London, 1930. 

Jeajreson (J. R.), The Faroe Islands. London, 1897. 

Jones (H.), Modem Denmark : Its Social, Economic and Agricultural Life. London 
1927. 

Krabbe (T. N.), Greenland, its Nature, Inhabitants, and History. Copenhagen and 
London, 1930. 

De Lannoy (C.), et Vander Linden (H.). Histoire de TExpan.sion Coloniale dea Peuples 
Europeens. Vol. II. Netherlands and Denmark. Brussels, 1911. 

Matzen. Danroarks Statsforfstninga, 4c. Ret. I. — III. Kjdbenhavn, 1898-1901. 

Murray’s Handbook for Denmark and Xce^nd, Ota ed. London, 1904. 
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Nanaen (F.), Tlie First Crossing of Greenland. London, 1891. — Eskimo Life. London, 
1893. 

JTationalbkonomisk Tidsskrift. Periodical. Kjdbenhavn. 

Otte(E. C.) ’"-i'k.'i'' i London, 1881. — Scandinavian History. London, 1874. 

Rasriiusse' < ,\ i ir , ' ■ ' . the Polar Sea: The Story of the Thule Expedition. 
(English edii , ' ' : , 

Sellern (Edith), The Danish Poor Relief System, London, 1904. 

St-ward (A C.), A Summer m Green and. London, 1922 
Sidgwick (C. 8.), The Story of Denmark. London, 1890. 

Stefansson (Jon.), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland. (Story of the 
Nations.) London, 1916. 

Steransson (V ), ily Life with the Eskimos. London, 1913. 

Vahl (M.), Ed. Greenland. Published by the Commission for the Direction of the 
Geological and Geographical Investigations in Greenland. Vols. 1-3. Copenhagen and 
London, 1930. 

IVeitemeyer (B..), and Trap (T. P.), Statistisk-topographisk Beskrivelse af Kongeriget. 
Danmark. 4th ed. 5 vols. Kjobenbavn. 

Weitemeyer (H.), Danemark ; Geschichte und Beschreihnng. (Of this there is an 
English translation. London, 1891.) 

Westtrgaard (H.), Economic Development in Denmark: Before and During the World 
War. London, 1922 

Williams (Ethel C.), Denmark and the Danes. London, 1932. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

(Republica Dominican a.) 

Columbus in 1492 discovered the island of Santo Domingo which he 
called La Espanola, and the city of Santo Domingo, founded by his brother, 
Bartholomew, in 1496, was for lung the centre of Spanish power in America. 
The country declared its independence of Spain m 1821, was invaded and 
held by the Haitians from 1822 to 1844 when the Dominican Republic was 
founded and a Constitution adopted. The country was occupied by American 
marines from 1916 to the adoption of a new constitution in 1924. 

Constitutioil and Government. — The Republic is governed in general 
under the Constitution of 1844, and the Revised Constitution proclaimed 
on June 20, 1929. 

Congress is composed of a senate of 12 members (1 from each of the 12 
provinces, chosen by direct popular vote for 4 years) and a chamber of 33 
deputies (1 for every 30,000 inhabitants or fraction above 15,000 in each 
province), also chosen for 4 years. Senators and deputies receive 300 
dollars (U.S.) per month. Both men and women will vote in 1934 on a 
proposal to amend the Constitution so as to enfranchise W'omen. 

The executive functions of the Republic are vested in the President, 
elected for 4 years, by direct vote, who may he succeeded by the Vice- 
President in case of death or disability. There are 7 Secretaries of State, 
w’ho are the heads of the departments of ; the Presidency ; Interior, Police, 
War and Marine ; Foreign Relations ; Finance ; Labour and Communications ; 
Agriculture and Commerce; Health, Social Services and Public Works. 

President of the Mepublic . — General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina. 
(Assumed office on August 16, 1930.) 

Area and Population. — The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion (about two-ihirils) of the island of Hispaniola, Quisqueya or Santo 
Domingo, the western division forming the Republic of Haiti. Area is esti- 
mated at 19,332 square mUes, with 1,017 miles of coast line, 193 miles of 
frontier line h ith Haiti, and a population, according to the census of 1920, 
of 894,665. Total population (1932) is estimated at 1,200,000. The boundary 
with Haiti, long in dispute, was resnrveyed under a treaty signed in 1929, hut a 
final adjustment of points in dispute has not yet (March, 1934) been reached. 
The population (1921) of the 12 provinces was as follows : Santo Domingo, 
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146,446; Macoris, 43,612; Seybo, 58,408; Azua, 100,577; Barahona, 
48,180; Samana, 16,915; La Vega, 105,820; Duarte, 77,620; Espaillat, 
50,956; Santiago, 122,773; Puerto Plata, 59,025 ; and Monte Cristi, 
67,073. Immigrants, 1932, 4,769 ; emigrants, 6,102. 

The population contains some creoles of Spanish descent, but is mainly 
composed of a mixed race of European, African and Indian blood ; there 
are, ho-n-ever, many Syrians, especially in Santo Domingo City, engaged 
chiefly in the drapery trade. The language is Spanish, but many educated 
Dominicans speak English. The Haitian patois is spoken to a considerable 
extent along the frontier. 

The capital, Santo Domingo, on the left bank of the river Ozama, was 
destroyed in 1502 by a hurricane, and subsequently rebuilt on the right bank 
of the same river. It was again practically destroyed, except for a few 
historic buildings, by another disastrous hurricane on September 3, 1930. 
It has been rebuilt. According to the census of 1920, the City of Santo 
Domingo had 30,957 inhabitants (between 40,000 and 45,000 in 1932) and 
the City of Puerto Plata 7,807 : Santiago de Los Caballeros 17,152 ; San 
Pedro de Macoris, 13,802 ; La Vega, 6,564 ; Samana, 1,656 ; Sanchez, 3,075 ; 
Azua, 4,797 ; Monte Cristy, 2,580; San Francisco de Macoris, 5,188; and 
Moca, 3,994. 

B,eligioa and Education — The religion of the State is Roman 
Catholic ; other forms of religion are permitted. There is a Papal Nuncio 
with residence at Port-au-Prince (Haiti) as well as an Archbishop, known as 
the Primate of the Indies, in Santo Domingo City. 

Primary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory, being supported by the 
communes and by central aid. The public or State schools are primary, 
secondary, technical schools, and normal schools. The Professional Institute 
was formed into a University by Presidential decree on November 29, 1914 ; 
it has 44 professors and 503 students. The 7 normal schools have 83 
professors and 1,930 students. Primary schools number 622 with 1,115 
teachers and 57,061 pupils (1932). There are 16 technical schools of various 
kinds with 70 teachers and 1,523 pupils. 

Justice. — The judicial power resides in the Supreme Court of Justice, 
the Courts of First Instance, the Commuual Courts and other tribunals 
created by special laws. The Supreme Court consists of a president and 6 
jnstices chosen by the Senate, and the S-jlicitor-General, appointed by the 
executive ; it supervises the lower courts. The Republic is divided into 3 
departments and, in all, 12 judicial districts, each having its own Fiscal 
Attorney and Court of First Instance ; these district.s are sub-divided, in 
all, into 72 communes, each with a local justice (alcalde), a secretary and 
bailiff (alguacil). Each department has a Court of Apj eal of 5 magistrates, 
appointed by the Senate, and a departmental Solicitor-General appointed by 
the President ; these courts sit at Santiago, Santo Domingo City, and 
La Vega. The death penalty was abolished in 1924. 


Finance. — The receipts and disbursements for 6 years, in U.S. dollars 
(adopted in 1897 as the monetary standard ; 5 pesos = 1 dollar) were ; 


- 

Revenue 

Eipenditure 

- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

j Dollars 

. ! 19,289,420 
. j 13,984,860 
. j 9,975,674 

Dollars 
' 19,692,129 
; 15,385.844 
10,642,189 

1931 . 

193? . 

1933 . 

Dollars 

7,311,418 

7,424.652 

7,063,495 

Dollars 

7,920.120 

7,380,678 

7,063,095 
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Chief sources of revenue, 1932: Customs, 2,716,232 dollars; Internal 
Revenue, 3,617,079 dollars; Lottery, 272,000 dollars; all others, 819,340 
dollars. 

In accordance with the American-Dominican Convention of 1924, which 
provided for a loan up to 25, 000,000 dollars, an American Receiver-General of 
Customs supervises customs collections and controls the payment of interest 
and amortization of the three Dominican Bond issues. This arrangement, 
which dates back to the first American intervention in 1905, is to last until 
the loans are repaid. The total customs collected by the American Receiver- 
General from April, 1905, to December 31, 1932, was 110,839,298 dollars. 

The bonded debt of the Republic on December 31, 1932, was 16,498,500 
dollars: internal or floating debt was about 2,300,000 dollars. On 
November 11, 1931, the Government announced a 2-years’ moratorium on 
annual payments of principal, though declaring that interest will be main- 
tained. The step was attributed to lower income due to the hurricane of 
1930 and the general depression. The arrears (December 31, 1932) amount 
to 2,230,158 dollars. 

Defence. — Ths National Military Force consists of a native foot con- 
stabulary comprising, 2,090 men and 175 officers. 

The Republic has no navy. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief source of 
wealth, sugar cultivation being the principal industry. Of the total area, 
9,900 square miles are cultivable, and about 6,600 are under cultivation. 
The remainder is forest land, mostly pine-grove.s, and is useless for agri- 
culture. The largest sugar estates are in the southern part of the Republic. 
Exports of raw sugar in 1931, 320,028 metric tons ; in 1932, 439,54] metric 
tons. There are 21 sugar ‘ centrals,’ mostly owned and operated by American 
companies, although very little of the sugar is sold to the United States. 
The other principal exports in 1932 were : cocoa beans, 17,361 tons ; coffee, 
6,413 tons; leaf tobacco, 4,436 tons; sugar cane, 23,243 tons; and 
molas6e.5, 87,085 tons. 

The live-stock census taken on May 15, 1921, showed 360,155 cows, 
87,876 oxen, 199,127 calves, 162,800 horses, 64,860 mules, 674,232 pigs, 
705,000 goats and 2,949,053 fowls ; a census of cattle in 1928 showed 
487,608. 

Various minerals are found, principal among which are gold and copper. 
Iron is found in the form of black magnetic oxide of iron, and petroleum 
has been found in the Azua region. Coal of the lignite variety of little 
commercial value is known to exist in small quantities. Silver and 
platinum have been found, and rock salt near Neiba exists in large 
quantities, there being several hills of native salt covered with only a thin 
layer of .soil. The mining laws were suspended recently by Congress and no- 
mining is in progress. 

Commerce- — The total imports into and exports from the Dominican 
Republic for 5 years were valued as follows in dollars (5 pesos, bv law = 
1 dollar U..S. ) ; — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 I 

1933 

i 

Imports 

Exports 

Dollars 

22,729,444 

23,736,497 

Dollars 

15,229,219 

18,551,841 

i Dollars 
i 10.151,762 
: 13,067,162 

’ Dollars | 
7,704,343 

I 11,164,271 

I Dollars 
! 9,322,688 

] 9,626,473 
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The foreign trade for 2 years was distributed as follows (in U.S. 
dollars) : — 


Country 


Imports 

Exports 

1931 


1932 

1931 


1932 



Per 

Per 


Per ' 

' Per 


Dollars 

cent 

Dollars : cent 

Dollars 

cent. 

Dollars cent. 

United States 

5,882,655 

57*95 

4,595,541 , 58 96 

3,4*27,767 I 

26*23 

1.907,992 17*09 

United Kingdom 

503,480 

4*96 

379,645 ' 4*87 

■ 4,043,556 ' 

30*95 

4,840.791 ‘ 43*36 

Prance . 

204,688 : 

2 02 

195, .321 2*51 

1 3,091, 16S 

23 66 

2,110,577 18*90 

Italy 

123,688 , 

1-22 

104.191 ! 1-34 

1 143,027 . 

1*10 ' 

236,212 2*12 

Puerto Rico 

29,196 - 

0*29 

28 303 1 0-3ti 

468,462 1 

3*51 i 

933,910 ‘ 8-37 

Gt-rniany 

466,332 I 

4*50 

S23,*j69 4-15 

■ 195,344 1 

1*49 

137,992 : 1*24 

Canada. 

323,630 ; 

3*19 

561 4*26 . 3-35 

602, Tb4 1 

3*85 

91,746 0*82 

British India 

53b, 644 

1 

5*50 

473.753 : 6*08 

~ i 

— 

- ! - 


In 193'2, the chief imports were (in dollars): cotton goods, 1,519,450; 
jute bags, 432,035; ri( e, 396,256; chemical and pnarmaceutical, 375,227; 
petrol, 409,173 ; wheat flour, 263,616. Principal exports in 1932 were (in 
dollars): raw sugar, 6.859,474 ; cocoa beans, 1,026,729; tobacco leaf, 
224,903 ; coffee, 1,255,335 ; molasses, 440,666; sugar cane, 549,610. Of 
the export of raw sugar in 1932, 4,812,018 dollars went to the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, and 1,568,850 dollars to France. 

Total trade between the Dominican Republic and the United Kingdom 
for 5 years ( Board of Trade Returns) : — 


— 

1029 

1930 

1931 ! 

i 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Dominican Republic 


£ 


£ 

£ 

to U K 

1,733,968 

1,851,296, 1,019,166 | 

1,604,576 

879,052 

Exports to Dominican Republic 
from U. K 

256,299 , 

152,687, 

1 

103,938 ' 

97,516 

163,258 

Re-exports to Dominican Re- 
public from U.K. . 

1,901 ; 

731 

967 i 

1,407 

464 


Shipping and Communications. — The merchant marine of the 
Republic consists of 94 vessels, two of which are steamers with a tonnage of 
374 and 92 sailing vessels of 2,066 tonnage. 

In 1932. 1,375 vessels of 1,864,159 tons entered the ports of the Republic 
and 1,339 with a tonnage of 1,879,834 cleared. 

Three main trunk highways, with branches, now extend eastward from 
Santo Domingo City to Higuey (105 miles), northward to Santiago and 
Monte Cristi (130 miles), and westward to Commendador (on the Haitian 
boi'der), and San Juan (161 miles). At Commendador the road joins the 
Haitian road to Port-au-Prince. The journey between the Haitian and , 
Dominican capitals is now possible by motor in 12 hours. Total first-class 
highway mileage in 1932 was 700 miles. There are also about 600 miles 
of inter-communal roads. 

There are two small railway lines in the Republic : (1) Samana-Santiago 
line, belonging to an English company, which runs from Sanchez on the Bay 
of Samana to La Vega, Moca and San Francisco de Macoris (total, 87 miles) ; 
(2) a Government line, the Dominican Central railway, which runs from 
Puerto Plata to Santiago and Moca (60 miles). Total length of line (1930) 
147 miles. There are, besides, about 255 miles of private lines on the 
large estates. 
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Postal and telegraphic services are united ; number of offices, 1930, 99. 
The telegraph has a total length of about 1,034 miles, and has been 
leased to the All-America Cables, Incorporated, which also controls sub- 
marine cables connecting, in the north, Puerto Plata with Porto Kico and 
New York, and in the south, Santo Domingo with Porto Eico, Cuba and 
Curacao. 

The telephone system, owned by the Dominican Government, has been 
leased to an American Company which has installed modern apparatus. 
There are wireless stations in- Santo Domingo City, Santiago and four other 
towns. Radio telegraph service with the United States was opened in 1931. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — On July 1st, 1897, the United 
States gold dollar was adopted as the standard of value. A small amount 
of debased silver coin circulates as small change at the ratio of 5 to 1, viz., 

1 peso = 20 cents United States currency. On December 31, 1932, the 
coinage and currency held by the public and the banks was estimated as 
follows: gold, 175,000 dollars; Dominican silver, 200,000 dollars; U.S. 
silver, 300,000 dollars ; notes, 2,000,000 dollars. 

The metric system was adopted on August 1, 1913, but English and 
Spanish units are quite common in ordinary commercial transactions. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Op the Dominican Republic in Great Britain. 

Military AttacM(Ghargi d’ Affaires ad int.). — Lieut. -Col. Anibal J. Trujillo. 
There are consular representatives at London, Southampton, Grimsby, 

Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Nottingham, Cardiff, Leeds and Birming- 
ham. 

2. Op Great Britain in the Dominican Republic. 

Chargi d’ Affaires and Consul! in Santo Domingo. — H. E. Slaymaker. 
Military Attache. — Lieut. -Col. M. F. Day, M.C. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Santo Domingo City, San Pedro de 
Macoris, Sanchez, Puerto Plata, and La Romana. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Dominican Republic. 

The Constitution of the Domiiiican Republic of 1908. San Domingo. 1918. 

Santo Domingo, its Past and its Present Conditiou. [U.S. Na'vy Department.] Santo 
Domingo City, 1920. 

Report of the Overseas Trade Department. London. Annual. 

Qareia (Jose Gabriel), Compendio de la historia de Santo Domingo- Revised ed. 3 YOla 
Santo Domingo, 1896. (Brings the history down to July, 1865 ] 

Knight (M. M.), The -Americans in Santo Domingo. (A critical account of the Amenean 
occupation.) New York, 1928. 

Logrono (A.), Compendio Didactico de Historia Patria. Vol. I. Santo Domingo. 
1912. [Up to 1844.] 

Moreau de Saint-Mery (il. L. E.), Description Topographiqne, Physique, Civile. 
Politique et Historique de la Partie Espaguole de ITle de Saint Dominique. Phi^delphia,. 
1799. [Probably the standard work on Spanish Santo Domingo.] 

Monte y Tejada(Antomo), Historia de Santo Domingo. Completed ed,» bringing the 
history down to 1821. 4 vols. Santo Domingo, 1S90. 

Xouel (Carlos A ), Historia Eclesiastica de la Arquidioce.sis da Santo Domingo, First 
City of America. 2 vols. Rome, 1913. 

Rodriguet (A.), La Cuestion Dommico-Haitiana : Estudio Geograflco-Historico. 2n(i 
Ed. San Domingo, 1919, 

Sehbnrieh (Otto), Santo Domingo : The Country with a Future. New York, 1919. 
Stoddart (T. L.), The French Revolution in San Domingo. New York, 1915 
Wellee (Sumner), Naboth’s Vineyard. (History of events culminating in re-establish- 
ment of Constitutional Government, bv former U.S. Commissioner to the Republic.) 

2 vols. New York, 1928. 
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ECUADOR. 

(Reptjblica del Ecuadoe.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Ecuador is situated in the north-west of South America, 
with more than one-third of its area lying on both sides of the Equator. It 
is bounded on the north by Colombia, on the south by Peru and Brazil, on 
the east by Colombia and Biazil, and on the west by Peru and the Pacitic 
Ocean. Was constituted Slay 11, 1830, following the war of independence 
against the Spanish power in South America. Known originally as the 
Presidency of Quito, it withdrew from the original Republic oi Colombia, 
founded by Simon Bolivar by uniting the Presidency of Quito to the Vice- 
Royalty of Kew Granada (now Colombia) and the Captaincy-General of 
Venezuela. The Presidency of Quito became the Republic of Ecuador. 

Under the present Constitution, promulgated Slarch 26, 1929, the President 
is elected directly by the people for a term of four years ; there is no Vice- 
President, but the Minister of the Interior succeeds in the event of a vacancy^. 
The cabinet cousist.s of six ministers, enjoying considerable power, both 
collectively and individually. 

Congress consists of two Houses ; the Upper has 32 senators (cho.sen for 
four years) elected in the following manner; one for each of the 15 well- 
settled provinces of the Interior and Coast ; one for the 2 provinces of the 
‘Regional Oriental’; one repiesentative for the Universities; one for 
Secondary and Special Education ; two for Primary and Normal Education ; 
one for the Press, Academies and Scientific Societies; two for Agriculture; 
two for Commerce ; one for Industry ; two for Labour ; two for the country 
folk ; one for the Array and one for the defence of the Indian race. The 
Chamber of Deputies (56, serving for two years) has one deputy for every 
60.000 inhabitants for provinces with a population of over 100,000, and two 
deputies for provinces with less than 100,000 inhabitant.^. The Oriental 
provinces elect one deputy each. Electors are adults, of either sex, who are 
at least 21 years old and can read and write. Congress meets for a 90-day 
session on the 10th of August every year at Quito, the capital, without 
being summoned by the Government ; the President may call an extra- 
ordinary session. 

Privileges of rank and race are forbidden under the Constitution. 
Peonage, which had prevailed on many landed estates, was abolished on 
October 20, 191S. Since 1896 the Indians have been exempted from paying 
tribute, and have been admitted to citizenship, provided they could read and 
write. 

The following is a list of the Presidents since 1897, with the date on 
which they took office ; — 


Gen. Don Elvj- Alfaro, Jan. 17, 1807. 

Gen. Don Leonidas G. F'aza, Sept. 1, 1901. 
Don L zardo Garcia, S< pt. 1, 1!>05 * 

Gen. Don E!vy .\lfaro, .Tan, 15. 1000, 

Don Emilio Estrada, Sept. 1, 1911. 

Gen. Don Leonidas G. Plaza, Sei't. 1. 1912. 
Dr. Don Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno, Sept. 1, 
1910. 

Dr. Don Jose Luis Taniaj'O, Sept. 1, 1920. 
Dr. Don Gonzalo S. Cordova, Sepr. 1, 1924.* 


Provii.io-ttal Ju,}tas July 9, 1925 — Apr. 1, 
1926. 

Dr. Don laidro Ayora, Apr, 1, 1926,* 

Dr. Don Alfredo naquerizo Jloreoo, Oct. 15, 

1931. * 

Penod of dlstv rhanci Aug. 27 — Stpi. 2, 1932. 

Dr. Don Alberto Guerrero Martinez, Sept. 2, 

1932. * 

Dr. Don Juan D. Martinez Mera, Nov. 1, 
1932. 


* Deposed Ang. 27, 1932. 


’ Deposed. 


• Provisional. 
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Presidmit . — Senor Jose \ eXascn Iharra, elected December 16, 1933, follow- 
ing the impeachment and removal of President ilera ; to serve until August 
31, 1936. 

The Provinces are administered by Governors, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and by elected provincial councillors ; their subdivisions, or cantons, 
by political chiefs and elected cantonal councillors ; and the parishes by 
political lieutenants. The Galapagos Archipelago is under the administration 
of a Territorial Chief. 


Area and Population. 

Since the frontiers of Ecuador have not been settled, no definite figure of 
the area of the country can he given. One official estimate shows 873,844 
sipuare kilometres (337,304 square mile-,), in;luJing the Archipelago of 
Colon ^the 13 Galapagos Islands) with 7,844 square kilometres (3,023 square 
miles). Calculations of the geographer Wolf, also officially adopted, show 
714,860 square kilometres (275,936 square miles). The country is divided 
into 17 provinces (two comprising the ‘Region Oriental’) and one territory 
— the Archipelago of G.alapagos — officially called ' Colon,’ situated in the 
Pacific Ocean about 600 miles to the west of Ecuador ; there are 69 canton.?, 
107 urban jjaiishes and 411 rural parishes. 

So far no exact census has been taken. It was e.stimated (1929) that of 
the total the white.? are 10 per cent. ; Indians, 33 per cent. ; mixed, 41 per 
cent ; lowland Indians, 1 per cent. ; Negroes, 5 per cent. ; others, 5 per 
cent. The foreign community is composed of about 10,000 persons. The 
language of the country is Spanish. 

The estimated population of the Piepublic (December 31, 1932) was 
distributed as follows among the provinces (capitals in brackets) : — 


Provinces 

Area in Square 
Miles 
(Woirs 
tstiuiates) 

1 Population 
j (Est. 1932) 

1 

Population per 
Square Mile 

Esmeraldas (Esmeraldas) . 


0,4d4 

i 42,806 

7'7 

Manabi (Puertovieio) 


7,bdl 

[ 2J7,002 

2S 8 

Los Rios (Babahovoj , 


2,2<)5 

10.>,-22S 

44*5 

Guavas (Guayaquil) . 


8,331 

( 344,452 

41-3 

K1 Oro (Macliala) 


2,338 

1 03,27.) 

27-0 

Carchi (Tulcau) 


1,495 

63.^07 

42-5 

Imbabura (Ibarra) . , 


2,414 

128,714 

533 

Pichmeha (Quito) 


0,218 

259,151 

41-6 

Leon (Latacunj^a) , , 


2,51'5 

174,849 

07-3 

Tnngurahua ( Ambato) . 


1,085 

183,209 

103*7 

Chimborazo (Riobamba) . 


2,9S0 

219,910 

73 5 

Bolivar (Guaranda) , 


1,159 

80,412 

09*3 

Canar (Azogues) 


1,521 

105,80.5 

6‘>’5 

Azua> (Cuenca) , 


3.S73 

219, 0'3 

50 9 

Loja (Loja) . , , 


3.705 

152,330 

41*1 

Nauo Pastjza and Santiago Zanioia 

1, 

219,095 

iso.uoo 

0*8 

Gdlapagos Islands (.San Cristobal) 


2,868 

2,0o0 

0*7 

Totals 

275,9.)o 

2,554,093 

9 2 


( These two fiovinres, formed m 19'2.), togetl.er constitute the ‘ Het.ion Oriental' ; of 
their coiiibmed areas only about 110,000 squaie miles have any mbabitants. 


The chief towns are the capital, Quito (about 106,000 in 1932), Guayaquil 
(123,800), Cuenca (42,800), Riobamba (21,900), Anibato (17,300), Loja 
(17,200), and Latacnnga (15,600). 

In 1932 there were 102,945 births, 48,235 deaths and 12,428 marriages. 
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Eelig^on and Education. 

The State recognises no religion, but grants freedom of worship to all. 
The Catholic Church has one archbishop (Quito) and six suffragan bishops. 
Since 1895 all State appropriations for the benefit of the Church have ceased. 
All members of the Episcopate are required to be Ecuadorian citizens. 
A decree of September 24, 1927, forbade the entry into the country of all 
foreign clergymen of whatever faith. Civil marriages are obligatory. 

Primary education is gratuitous and obligatory. Higher education 
is carried on in 21 secondary schools or colleges (6 private) and in the 
Central University at Quito (founded in the eighteenth century by the 
Dominicans) ; at the Guayas University, in Guayaquil, the .iznay Uni- 
versity, in Cuenca, and the Law College at Loja. Private schools, both 
primary and secondary, are under some state supervision. Estimated 
expenditures for public education in 19-33 are : superior education, 973,200 
sucres; secondary, 1,405,780 ; primary, 4,486,280; special scholarships, 
878,444 ; total, 7,304,482 sucres. Actual expenditures, 1932, totalled 
6,857,754 sucres. There were (1933) 2,158 primary schools in the Republic, 
including 1,673 Government schools, 197 municipal, 65 farm schools, and 
223 private schools. Enrolment at the primary schools (1933) was 163,185 ; 
at the 17 secondary schools, 3,589 ; at the Universities, 1,064. There are 4 
training colleges for teachers. 

Jastice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court in Quito is the highest tribunal and consists of 11 
justices elected by Congress for a term of 6 years. Of the eight superior 
courts two are composed of 6 judges, the remainder of 3 judges each, all 
elected by Congress for 6 years. There are 496 parochial justices. The 
popular jury was abolished in 1928 ; criminal and civil cases are heard before 
a ‘special jury’ consisting of 3 members of the Eouailorean bar, or ‘three 
citizens of recognised integrity’ appointed annually by the superior courts. 
Capital punishment and all forms of torture are prohibited under the 
Constitution. Likewise imprisonment for debt and contracts involving 
personal servitude or slavery. 

Finance. 


The budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for recent years are 
given as follows (at par 24 '3 sucres = il and 5 sucres = 1 dollar U.S. ; 
average, 1933, 21 '95 sucres = £1). 


— 

i 1929 

i 1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 Sncres 

1 £9,900,000 
' £9, 900,000 

■ Snores 
04.037.200 
:(>4,037,200 

Sucres 

61, 470, £00 
61,470.500 

Sucres 

49,115,440 

49,115,440 

Sucres 
: 49,220,000 
: 49,220,000 


Customs receipts for year ending December 31, 1932, j2, 736, 498 sucr&. 

The public debt on July 2, 1933, was : — Foreign debt, including a small 
loan from the Swedish Match Company of 10,000,000 sucres obtained in 
1928, 24,309,897 dollars (U.S.) ; iniernai debt, 30,056,331 sucres. The 1928 
Swedi.sh Match loan was guaranteed by a match monopoly granted the com- 
panv, but Congress revoked this in 1931, following the enforced resit'nation 
of President Ayora. 

Defence. 

The Ecuadorean regular army has an establishment of 644 officers and 4,976 
men. This force is composed of 3 regiments of artillery, 10 battalions of 
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infantry, 4 regiments of cavalry, 2 battalions of sappers, and 1 aviation 
company, which form the army. Military service was made compulsory on 
May 24, 1921, but is not enforced. The regular infantry have the Mauser 
rifle ; the artillery have Vickers Maxim, Z. B. machine guns, old-fashioned 
Krnpps and new Ehrards. The country is divided into 4 military districts. 
A military school is established at Quito. An Italian Military Mission of 
3 members is at present instructing the Ecnadorean army. 

The Government has established at Duran an aviation company with 
Ecuadorean personnel. Two new military American machines have been 
purchased by the Government. Flying fields are being established at 
Guayaquil, Quito, Latacnnga, Loja, Manta and Eiobamba. 

Frodaction and Industry. 

Ecuador is divided into two agricultural zones : the coast regions and 
the lower river valleys, where tropical farming is carried on in an average 
temperature of 22° C ; and the hill country, the foothills, and the moun- 
tain valleys, adapted to grazing, dairying, and the production of cereals, 
potatoes, and the fruits and vegetables suitable to temperate climes, with 
an average temperature of 16° C. Of the total surface of the Republic only 
11,480,000 acres are actually cultivated, rendering an annual gross production 
of 416,000,000 sucres. The staple produce of Ecuador is cocoa ; a decline in 
output owing to the disease known as ‘witch-broom,’ has now been checked. 
The production of cocoa was (in quintals of 101‘47 lbs.), in 1931, 28,318 
metric tons (exports, 14,634 metric tons) ; in 1932, 30,047 metric tons 
(exports, 15,429 metric tons). Cocoa furnishes, in value, about 30 per cent, 
of total exports. Coffee is also grown ; 8,027,385 kilos were exported in 1932. 
Rice production is increasing; output, 1930, 907,807 quintals. Wild rubber 
is abundant, but output has suffered from the competition of plantation 
rubber in the Orient. Mangrove bark (for tanning), alligator skins, and 
kapok (silk cotton tree fibre, Bmnbax ceiba) are exported in small quantities. 
Considerable attention is being paid to the cultivation of cotton, especially in 
the province of Manabi, and to sugar ; ivory nuts, or tagua, are produced 
and exported in large quantities. 

Ecuador is auriferous. In 1932, 14,545 kilos of gold (cyanide ore), valued 
at 6,783,299 sucres, were exported. At Pillzhum in Canar rich silver ore is 
found, but is not now worked. Petroleum is found; the output in 1932 was 
1,549,784 barrels. The areaof oil concessions in exploitation in the Republic 
is 245,419 acres, located in the Santa Elana Peninsula, in the Province of 
Guayas. The country is known to be also rich in copper, iron, lead and coal ; 
and sulphur exists in great quantities in the Chimborazo district and in the 
Galapagos Islands. Since December, 1927, all salt mined must be sold to 
the Government, which has a monopoly of import.s, exports and sales. 

Excepting the inter- Andean plateau and a few arid spots on the Pacific 
coast, Ecuador is a vast forest. Roughly estimated, 10,000 square miles on 
the Pacific slope extending from the sea to an altitude of 5,000 feet on the 
Andes, and the Amazon Basin below the same level containing 80,000 square 
miles, nearly all virgin forest, are rich in dyewoods, cinchona trees, and 
other valuable timber. The ‘balsa wood,' renowned for its lightness and 
strength, is widely used in airplane construction. 

Panama or ‘ Jipijapa ’ hats, made of ToquiUa straw, are made very largely 
in Ecuador, the principal centres being Jipijapa, Monticristi, Tabacundo and 
Cuenca. The Government of Ecuador attempted to monopolise the hat 
business for its own people by placing a heavy export duty on ‘paja 
toqnilla,’ but large quantities of the material still go to Pern; both Peru 
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and Japan have become strong competitors of Ecuador in the manufacture 
of Panama hats. Exports in 1932 were valued at 2,714,903 sucres. There 
are flour mills, 13 sugar works, breweries, chocolate factories and 20 textile 
factories, with capitalization of 11,500,000 sucr&. 


Commerce. 


The value of imports and exports for five years is given as follows in 


sucres : 


1928 

i i 

1929 j 1930 ! 

1931 

1932 

Siicrfis 1 

Imports . 82,923,?2G j 
Exports . 99,223,062 ' 

Sncr6s 1 Sucres ' 

84,835,263 1 63,9?1,106 i 

86,036,822 \ 80,646,539 } 

Sucr6s 

44,076,122 

56,660,170 

Sucr4s 

34.710,009 

49,297,809 

'Value of the principal imports and exports in 1931 and 1932 were: — 

Imports 


Exports 


- 

1931 

1932 1 — 

1 

' 1931 

; 1932 

Cotton Goods 
Metals, Jewellery 
Foodstuffs . 
Machinery . 

Drugs, Chemicals 
Woollen Goods . 
OilsACombustibles 
Silk & RayonGoods 
Pap“r «fe Cardboard 

Sucrfe 

5,570,242 

6,203,523 

4,117,409 

3,049,128 

3,094,788 

1,631,463 

1,674,064 

1, 529, 593 
1,612,353 

Sncres ! 

3,657,822 ' Cocoa . 
11,910,459 r Petroleum . 
2.605,611 ' Coffee. 
1,830,290 ! Panama Hats 
2,217,137 1 Ivory Nuts. 
663,447 ! Gold Ore , 
963,720 r Rice . 

840,717 Fruit . 
1,297,193 ; Sugar. 

1 Sucres 
. 1 12,254,544 
. 15.824,067 

. ; 5;9S0,481 

. ; 6,446,653 

3,217,832 
0,320,854 
1,580,871 
655,511 
108,789 

I Sucres 
' 11,267,825 

1 14,480,929 
, 8,048,379 

' 2,714,903 

I 1,126,403 

I 6.783,299 
[ 930,289 

1 373,057 

1,642,322 


The chief articles of import from Ecuador into Great Britain (according 
to Board of Trade returns) in 19.32 consisted of cocoa of the value of 
81,8801.; hides, 3,1587. The chief exports of British produce to Ecuador 
in 1932 were, cotton goods to the value of 64,1281.; chemicals, 13,0951, ; 
iron and steel, 18,9741. 

Total trade between Ecuador and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


- 

1 

1929 ! 

1930 

‘ 1931 

1932 j 

1933 

Fraports from Ecuador into U K. . 
Exports to Ecuador from tJ.K. 
Re-exports to Ecuador from \J. S . 

£ i 
136,652 ! 
5S0.155 ! 
13 773 1 

£ 

165.'363 

392,280 

7,U12 



£ 

' 109,375 

260,676 
4.G45 

£ 

127,799 j 
193,873 1 
4,174 j 

£ 

69,377 

203,150 

2,964 


Shipping and Internal Communications. 

Guayaquil, the chief port, is visited by the steamers passing through 
Magellan's Straits, as well as hy steamers plying only on the Pacific coast. 
During 1932, 1,077 steam and sailing vessels entered, and 1,216 cleared from, 
Guayaquil. 

Considerable progress in road improvement is being made. A motor 
road, 375 miles long, from the Colombian border to Babahoya, a river town 
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near Gnayaqail, was opened in 1930. There are now 1,591 miles of main 
trunk roads, 1,121 miles of branch roads and 2,22“ miles of bridle paths. 
There is river communication, improved by dredging, throughout the prin- 
cipal agricultural districts on the low grounds to the west of the Cordillera 
by the rivers Guavas, Daule, and Vinces (navigable for 200 miles by river 
steamers in the rainy season), and other small affluents thereof. 

A railway is open from Duran (opposite Guayaquil) to Quito (287 miles). 
The total length of the 9 Ecuadorean railways actually in operation is 763 
miles. The journey from Guayaquil to Quito takes two days, with a slop at 
Riobamba. Railways for the development of local trade have been under- 
taken by several local authorities. 

Quito is connected by telegraph with Guayaquil and the coast, with the 
Republics of Colombia and Peru, and by cable with the rest of the world. 
Wireless telegraphy has been installed ; there are six stations in Quito, 
Guayaquil, Esmeraldas and other towns. 

in 1933 there were 317 post offices in the country and 4,221 miles of 
telegraph wires. 

Banking and Credit. 

Ecuador having no mint, the coin of the country is minted in England 
and the United States. 

On March 4, 1927, a decree was issued establishing at Quito the 
‘Central Bank of Ecuador,’ with a capital of 10,000,000 sucres, the only 
body authorised to issue currency. It is organised to protect the country’s 
gold reserves and its general functions resemble those of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of the United States. The gold holdings of the Central Bank having 
declined to 14,000,000 sucres, the Government ou February 8. 1932, sus- 
pended the gold .standard ; on May 2, strict control of foreign exchange was 
instituted. On December 31, 1933, the Central Bank had gold in its vaults, 
14.347,572 sucres; assets abroad, 4,749,553 sucres; other reserves, 
1.861,253 sucrds ; total reserves, 20,958,378 .sircres ; note circulation was 
35,584,705 sucres. The 17 member banks afliliated with it had an aggregate 
capital and reserves (November 30, 1933) of 52,175,041 sucres. 

A new General Banking Law has also been enacted, creating the office of 
superintendent of Banks to .supervise local banks. In addition, all com- 
mercial banks are required to have ca.sh reserves equivalent to at least 25 per 
cent, of their demand deposits and to 10 per cent, of their time deposits. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

A new Monetary Law, prepared by the Kemmerer Financial Mission, was 
decreed on March 4, 1927. Underthis lawEcuadorreturned to the gold standard 
with its currency stabilized at the rate of 21'3 sucre's to the £ or 5 sucres per 
American dollar, the previous legal par value of the sucre having been 
10 sucres = £1 or 1 sucre = 48'665 cents U.S. But on February 8, 1932, 
the Government was forced to suspend the gold backing of the sucre. The 
new gold sucre (named after the national hero. Marshal Antonio Jose de 
Sucre) is to contain 0 '300933 grammes of pore gold, instead of the previous 
weight ot 0'73224. It is divided into 100 centavos. Gold coins known as 
‘condors’ (25 sucres with a fine gold content of 7 '523325 grammes), and 
‘double condors’ (50 sucres), ate to be minted. Also silver 2 sucre (with a 
fine silver content of 7 '2 grammes), 1 sucre and J sucre pieces, as well 
as 10 centavos, 5 centavos, 2J centavos in nickel, and 1 centavo in copper. 
The curreucy consists almost entirely of the notes of the Central Bank 
in denominations of 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 sucres. 

By a law of December 6, 1356, the metric system of weights and measures 
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was made the legal standard of the Republic ; but it is not adopted by 
commerce, the Spanish measures being more general. The quintal is 
equivalent to 101 ’47 pounds. 

The meridian of Quito has been adopted as the official time. 


Diplomatic and Consular Sepresentatives. 

1. Of Ecuador in Great Britain. 

First f^ccrctary (Charge d’ Affaires ad int .). — Senor Don Eduardo Wright. 
Attache. Senoi Don Hernan Pallaies Zaldumbide. 

2. Of Great Britain in Ecitadok. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Mvaisier Plenipotentiary. — Victor Courtenay 
"Walter Forbe.s, appointed October 9, 1933 (who is also Minister at Lima, 
Peru, where he resides). 

Charge d’ Affaires and Conml-General in Quito. — L. E. Keyser. 

There are consular representatives at Quito and Guayaquil. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Ecuador. 

1. Official Publicattonr. 

Geogratta y Geologia del Ecuador, puhlieado per orden del Supremo Gobierno de la 
Republioa. por Dr. Teodoro Wolf. Leipzic, 1893. 

Bepart'i eut ot Over.<ea.s Trade Report.?. Loudon, .tnnual 

Coiuercio E.tterior <itl Ecuador, l»0o-1925. By the Diroctor-General of Statistic? 
Quito. 

Aiiuario de Leci?laeidn Ecuatoriaua. Quito. Annual 
Boletm de Hacienda. Quno. Slontlil.v. 

Buletin del Banco Ceutr.-'.l. Quito. Jlimtbly. 

Boletin General de Estadistica. Tri-moutlily. By tlie Director of the Bureau. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 


El Ecuador C' inercial. Quito. Monthly. 

AUedo y Herrera (Diotiosioj, Dt'Scri}»cion ^eogrdfica de Ja Real Audiencia de Quito, que 
Bscrihio Don Dionisio de Al&edo j Herrera. Istsued by the Hispanic Society of America. 
Madrid, 1915. 

Caamaiio (A. F.), Descubrimiento histdilco relative a la independencia de Quito. 
Quito, 1909. ^ 

CompendiodelresumendelahistoriadelEcnador. Guayaquil I8e5 — Resumen 
de la historia del Ecuador. Guayaquil, lobO —Geogratia del Ecuador jAiua 1888 
Corpomtio’- of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Report. London. ’ 

Enoch (C R.), Ecuador. London, 1914. 

HerreraCP.), Apuntes para la bistoria de Quito. Quito, 1874 

Kean (A. H.) and Markham (Sir C. \l.), Central and South America Vol I [In 
Stanford's Compendium.] 2iid ed. London, 1009 

Kile^ (Blair) Casual Wanderings in Ecuador London, 1923. 

OreilaiiolJ. G.), Guia C..mercial Gtogiatca coiiiprende ias Provincias de Piehincia, 
Leon, I ungurahiia Chimborazo y Guayas. Guayaquil, 1922._Ei Ecuador en citn anos de 
independ^-ncia, 1830-1930. 2 v. Is. Quito, 193U. 

PeiM (W.). and S(Kie!(A.), Hochgebirgeder Republik Ecuador. 3 vols Berlin 1S92-98. 
Sievers (W.). Reise in Peru und Ecuador ( 1 909) Muiuch, 1914 
Simaonf Alfred), Travels, in the Wilds of Ecuador London’ lbs"' 

Stiibei (A.), Dip Vulkanberge von Ecuador. (Geologv and ’Topo.^hv ] Berlin 1897. 
193l''3'>'” Hi.'toria del Ecuador. Quito, lS‘'0-l&03.-2ud" Edition. Quito, 

Temaux-CompamOi ). Hi.stoire dit royaunie de Quito. Traduite de I’Espagnol. (Velasco, 
Histona del reino de Quito.) 2 vols. Pans, 1840. 

rt 2 eoino(J. A.), Directorio General de la Republica. Quito Iflos 
HTipiitperfEdward), Travels among,t the Great Andes of the Equator. London, 1892. 
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EGYPT. 

(MiSK.j 

Egypt was originally part of the Turkish Empire. On December 18, 1914, 
a British Protectorate over Egypt was declared, and the next day a Proclama- 
tion was issued deposing ’Abbas Hilmi, lately Khedive of Egypt, and conferring 
the title of Sultan of Egypt upon Hussein Kamil, eldest living prince of the 
family of Muhammad Ali. The British Protectorate was recognised by France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Portugal, and the United States of America. 
Sultan Hussein Kamil died in 1917, and was succeeded by his brother. The 
Protectorate terminated on February- 28, 1922, and the Sultan was proclaimed 
King on March 15, 1922. 

King. 

Fnad I. Ahmed Fuad, G.C.B., was born on March 26, 1868, son 
of the Khedive Ismail ; succeeded his brother as Sultan on October 9, 
1917 ; took title of King on March 15, 1922 ; married (1) Princess Chivekar, 
daughter of his cousin, Prince Ibrahim Ahmed, on May 30, 1896 ; divorced 
in 1898; (2) Queen NaHi on May 24, 1919; offspring (first marriage) 
Princess Fewkieh, born Oct. 6, 1897 ; married May 12, 1919, to Mahmud 
Pasha Fakhry; (second marriage) Prince Faruk, created Emir es Said, or 
Prince of Upper Egypt, December 13, 1933, born February 11, 1920; 
Princess Fawzieh, born November 5, 1921 ; Princess Faiza, born November 
8, 1923 ; Princess Faika, born June 8, 1926 and Princess Fathia, born 
December 17, 1930. 

According to Article 150 of the Constitution, the King’s Civil List is 
fixed at j£E150,000, and the Roval Family’s Allowances at ££111,512. 

The present sovereign of Egypt is the ninth ruler of the dynasty of 
Muhammad Ali, appointed Governor of Egypt in 1805, who made himself, 
in 1811, absolute master of the country by force of arms. On April 13, 1922, 
the King issued a Rescript fixing the order of succession to the Kingdom of 
Egypt and declaiing the Throne hereditary in the dynasty of Muhammad Ali. 
The Rescript confirms the King’s son. Prince Faruk, as Heir Apparent, and 
establishes the succession of kings in the direct male line by primogeniture. 
Failing such direct line, it provides that the Throne shall pass first to the 
King’s brothers and their direct descendants by right of age, whom failing 
to the King’s uncles and their direct descendants by right of age, it being 
laid down that each new King establishes a new house and that the succession 
is vested in his direct line. 

Female members of the house and their descendants are excluded, also 
anyone who is not in possession of full mental powers, who is not a Moslem, 
or who is not the sou of Moslem parents. The King’s majority is fixed 
at 18 years, and in the event of liis being a minor when he succeeds a 
Regency Council will be appointed either by his predecessor under a secret 
seal to be opened after his death ajid ratified by Parliament, or in default by 
Parliament. This Council will consist of three members chosen from Princes, 
ex -premiers, ministers and ex-ministers, and Presidents and ex- Presidents of 
whatever Houses of Parliament may exist. 

Constitution and Government. 

For an account of the government before 1922, see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, 1924, pp. 834-5. 

The Constitution, which was promulgated on October 22, 1930, declares 
Egypt to be a Sovereign State, its monarchy hereditary, and its govern- 
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ment representative. Egyptians have equal legal, civil and political rights, 
irrespective of race, language, or religion. Liberty of the individual 
and of religious belief is guaranteed, and compulsory elementary education 
is established for both seies free in Government schools. All powers 
emanate from the nation. The King exercises legislative powers con- 
currently with the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, but tne right to 
initiate financial laws is reserved for the King. Yo measure can become 
law unless it is voted by Parliament and sanctioned by the King. The 
Throne is hereditary in the family of Muhammad Ali, and the succession 
in accordance with the e.xistiiig rescript {.“ee above). The King can dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies, to which the ilinisters joiutl}' and separately are 
responsible. He is also eommander-iu-ebief of the army and navy. But no 
war of otfenre may be declared without the consent ol Parliament. All 
powers shall be exercised through the intermediary of the llinisteis. No one 
who is not an Egyptian, and no member of the reigning dynasty, can be a 
Minister. The King appoints and dismisses Ministeis and, on the proposal of 
the Foreign Minister, diplomatists. The Parliament consists of a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate consists of 100 niembers of whom the 
King nominates 60 and the remaining 40 shall be elected by universal 
suffrage, for a pciiod of ten yeais. One half of the Senate is to be renewed 
eveiy five years. The King nominates the President of the Senate. The 
number of Deputies shall be 150 elected bv indirect universal suffrage, with a 
mandate for five years. Members of Parliament receive an annual allowance 
to be fixed by internal regulations. Taxes can only be imposed, reduced, 
or abolished by law, and no public loan, or undertaking committing the 
Treasury, niay be contracted, without theconsentof Pailiament. The Budget 
must be presented to Parliament three mouths before the beginning of the 
financial year, and must first be discussed and voted in the Chamber of 
Deputies." The existing financial obligations iuourred through the Public 
Debt or other international engagement cannot be modified. The strength 
and organisation of the army will be fixed by law. 

Islam is the State religion and Arabic the official language. Cairo is the 
capital of Egypt. The King may exercise his powers in regard to religious 
establishments and pious foundations and the nomination of religious chiefs 
according to the laws of the country and in the absence of legislative 
dispositions, in accordance with current practice. The Constitution does not 
affect E; ■■ ■’■ ‘ r .States or the rights of foreigners acquired 

in Egy)) .. , ■ . • ies and customs. The provisions relative 

to the ’ / regime, the succession to the throne, or 

the principles of liberty and equality cannot be revised. The Coiistitutiou 
is applicable to the Kingdom of Egypt without prejudice to the rights 
which Egv-jit has in the Sudan. The King’s title will be established after 
the status of the Sudan has been definitely fixed by negotiation. 

The results of the la.st elections (June 1-11, 1931), were as follows: — 
Shaabists (the Party under the leadership of Sidky Pasha), 84 ; Ittahadists, 
40 ; Nationalists, 8 ; iLdependents, 18. The Government has a majority. 
The forty elected Senators inclndej only' Shaabists, Ittahadists and 
Independents. 

The Cabinet foi-med on September 27, 1933, is as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Abdel Fattah Yehia 
Pasha. 

Minister of Interwr. — Mahmud Fahmy el Keissy Pasha. 

Finance. — Hassan Salry Bey. 

lYar and Marine. — Salib Sarny Bey'. 
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Justice . — Alimel Ali Pasha. 

Agriculture . — Aly El Manzalaivi Bey. 

PiMie TForJcs. — Abdel Azim Sashid Pasha. 

IVakfs. — Mahmud Naguib El GkaraMi Pasha. 

Education . — Hilmy Issa Pasha. 

Co'tnmuuicaiions. — Ibrahim Fahmy Koreui Pasha. 

Local Goterniient. 

The Provincial Councils were endowed in 1909 with the powers of apply- 
ing bye-laws, authorising public-markets, fixing tlie number and pay of 
ghafirs (village watchmen), and authorising the creation of ezbas (hamlets). 
They are the local authorities in connection with elementary vernacular 
education and trade schools. They consist of two elected representatives 
from each Markaz. The Mudir is the ex-qffieio President of the Council. 

Egypt Proper is administratively divided into 6 governorships (muhafza-s) 
of principal towns, and 14 mudirias or provinces, subdivided into districts 
or Markazes. 

In fourteen towns (Alexandria, JIansura, Medinet el-Faiynm, Tanta, 
Zagazig, Damanhdr, Beni Suef, Mahalla el-Kubra, Minya, ilit Ghamr, 
Zifta, Kafr el-Zayat, Benha, and Port Said), Mixed Commissions comj’oscd 
of both Europeans and Egyptians in equal numbeis have been formed to 
govern locally the towns anil look after their interests. 

With the exception of Alexandria, all Mixed Commissions have the 
power to impose taxes on all residents in the town alike, but in case of 
non- Egyptian residents taxes can only be obtained from those who have 
already given their express consent to be taxed for municipal purposes. 

The Miinieip.al Commi.ssion of Alexandria obtained in 1S90 from European 
Powers full power to impose local taxation on all residents in the town. 

In 56 other towns, another form of local commission exists with four 
elected ^members only. Foreign members, not to exceed two in number, can 
be nominated at the discretion of the Central Government. 

These local commissions have practically the same taxing powers as the 
Mixed Commissions mentioned above. 

A third form of local commissions was formed in 1913 under the name of 
Village Council and exists now in 39 towns in Egypt. This is composed of 
four elected members only, but without any power of nomination of Foreign 
members. It has more or less the same taxing power as the Mixed 
Commission.o. 

The Central Government has complete power of Veto on all decisions of 
every form ol Commission in Egypt. 


Area and Population. 

The total area of Egypt proper, including the Libyan Desert, the 
region between the Nile and the Red Sea, and the Sinai Peninsula is about 
383,000 square miles ; but the cultivated and settled area, that is, the Nile 
Valley, Delta and Oases covers only about 13,600 square miles. Canals, 
roads, date plantations, Ac., cover 1,900 squai'e miles ; 2, S50 square miles 
' are comprised in the surface of the Nile, marshes, and lakes. Egypt is divided 
into two great districts — ‘ Wagh-el-Bakri, ’ or Lower Egypt, and ‘ El-Said,’ or 
Upper Egypt. 

The following table gives the area of the settled land surface, and the 
results of the census taken in 1917 and on February 18-19, 1927 : — 
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i 



1 

1917 

1927 Census 


Popula- 

Administrative 

Area in < 

Census 



1 

tion per 


sq. miles ■ 





sq. mile 


(approx.) 1 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1927 

Cairo .... 

62 

790,939 

558,742 

' 

505,825 ' 

1,064.567 ' 

17,170 


29 ' 

444,617 

, 299,133 

273,928 i 

573,063 , 

19,761 


4 

91,090 

69,262 

60,535 ' 

129,797 I 

32,449 


4 ‘ 

30,996 

22,176 

18,347 , 

40,523 , 

10,131 


1 , 

30,984 

17,746 

17,161 

34,907 : 

34,907 

Western Desert . 

'1 

11,868 

26,405 

22,551 1 

48.956 ! 


Southern Desert . 


25,339 

12,186 

13,210 

25,396 ; 

1 


7 3,3 

5,430 

9,313 

0,746 

15,059 1 

f 

Bed Sea coasts 

J ■ 

4,6S4 

3,642 

1,535 : 

5,177 ; 

) 

Total for Govemorates . 

473 

1,430,467 

1,018,607 

918,838 

1,937,445 j 

4,096 

Beheira 

‘ 1,639 

892,246 

473,208 

503,757 

976,965 ! 

596 

Gharhiya 

2,740 

1,659.313 

862,133 

929,852 ' 

1,791,985 : 

654 

Minhfiya 

622 

1,072,636 

540,243 

658,948 : 

1,105,191 1 

1,777 

Daqahliya . 

1,026 

986,643 

526,784 

553,909 

1 080,693 1 

1,054 

Sbarqtt a . . . 

1,934 

955.497 

495,495 

6-21,417 1 

1,016,912 ; 

526 

Qalyubtya . 

368 

528,581 

278.408 

280.468 ! 

558,876 1 

1,619 

Total for Lower Egypt . 

' S,32S 

1 

6,094,916 

3,182,271 

3,348,361 ; 

6,580,622 1 

784 

Otza .... 

i 409 

524,352 

. 297,544 

293,547 j 

591,391 i 

1,446 

Faiyuin 

^ 670 

507,617 

276.497 

277,543 ' 

554,040 1 

827 

Beni Suef 

423 

452,893 

253,806) 

254,360 

508,166 ! 

1,201 

Mint a .... 

782 

763,922 

420,504 

419,1861 

839,690 ; 

1,074 

AsyOt .... 

812 

981.197 

543,808 

534,702 1 

1,078,600 i 

1,828 

Girga .... 

609 

864,746 

489.123 

479,260 1 

968,383 1 

1,590 

Qena .... 

705 

838.805 

454,585 

447.585 1 

902,170 1 

1,280 

Aswan .... 

363 

253.340 

121,028 

146,329 i 

267,357 ; 

786 

Total for Upper Egypt . 

4,773 

5,186,872 

2,857,195 

2,852.602 

5,709,797 ; 

1,196 

Total .... 

13.574 

12,718,255 

7,058,073 

7,119,791 ' 

14,177.864 

1,044 

Nomads (estimated) 

_ 

32.663 

- 

- 

40,000 ‘ 

- 

Grand Total , 

_ 

12,750,918 

_ 

— 14,217,664 

— 


In 1925, Egypt ceded to Italian Cyrenaica the oasis of Jarabub. (For 
the new frontier between Egypt and Cyrenaica, see map in the 1927 edition 
of the Statesma>'’8 Year Book.) 

Births registered, 1931, 664,631 ; deaths, 397,706; 1930, births, 670,817 ; 
deaths, 367,118. 

The principal towns, with their populations, according to the census of 
1927, are; — Cairo, 1,064,567 ; Alexandria, 573,063; Port Said, 104,603 ; 
Tanta. 90,016'; Mansura, 63,676 : Asyfit, 57,136 ; Faiyuin, 52,863 ; Zagazig, 
52,839 ; Damanhur. 51,709 ; Mahalla el Knbra, 45,642 ; Minya, 44,325 ; 
Suez, 40,523 ; Beni Suef, 39,595 ; Damietta, 34,907 : Benha, 28,626 : Qena, 
27,658 ; Shibin el-Koin, 27,440 ; Giza, 26,921 ; Sohag, 25,289 ; Rosetta, 
23,048; Aswan, 16,458. 

Religion and Education. 

In 1927, the population (excluding 40,000 Komads) consisted of 
12,929,260 Moslems; 999,170 Orthodox ; 66,080 Protestants ; 116,660 
Latins and Uniats : 63,550 Jews ; 3,144 others and unknown. Thus 
Moslems formed 91 T9 per cent, of the population; Christians, 8 '34 per 
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cent, ; Jews, 0'45 per cent. ; others, 0'02 per cent. The principal seat of 
Koranic learning is the Mosque and Dnirersity of El-Azhar at Cairo, 
founded in the year 361 of the Hegira, being 972 of the Christian era. 
Other centres ot higher learning (Islamic Religious Institutions) are the 
Institutes of Alexandria (Mashiakhet ‘Ulama el Iskandariya), Tanta 
(Ahmadi Mosque), Asyut, Disug (Mosque of El Disugi), Damietta (Ashrafiya 
Institute and El Bahr Mosque), and Zagazig. All these iu>titutions are 
under the supervision of the Council of the University of El-Azhar. 

There are in Egypt large numbers of native Christians connected with the 
various Oriental churches ; of these, the largest and most influential are the 
Copts, the descendants of those ancient Egyptians who adopted Christianity 
in the first cenrury of the Christian era. Their head is the Coptic Patriarch 
Mgr. Yoannes XIX, who was consecrated on December 16, 1928. There are 
three metropolitans and twelve bishops in Egypt, one metropolitan and five 
bishops in Abyssinia, and one bishop for Khartum ; there are also arch- 
priests, priests, deacons, and monks. Priests must be married before 
ordination, but celibacy is imposed on monks and high dignitaries. The 
Copts use the Diocletian (or Martyrs’) calendar, which differs by 284 years 
from the Gregorian calendar. 

Scattered throughout the country there have existed from time im- 
memorial a number of indigenous schools called ‘Maktabs. ’ In 1897, the 
Ministry of Education endeavoured to bring these independent ‘ Maktabs ’ 
voluntarOy under Departmental supervision by means of a system of 
inspection and reward. Government aid was made dependent upon daily 
instruction being given in reading, writing, and arithmetic, apart from any 
religious teaching, and upon the school reaching a satisfactory level of 
efficiency. The extent to which the scheme has developed is shown in the 
following table ; — 



Maktabs awai-ded grantsdii-aid and under inspection 

Year 


Attendance 

! 

Grant-in-aid 


Maktabs | 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

££ 

1927-28 

2,861 5,039 

174,042 

31,S59 1 

205,901 ; 

19,704 

1928-29 . 

2,271 — 

166, o2S 

32,168 1 

19^796 ' 

18,648 

1929-30 . 

2,or3 i - 

157,568 

31,221 1 

188,789 ! 

16,658 

1930-31 

1,938 — 

153,600 

31,803 1 

185,403 

13,171 

1931-32 

1,624 — 

130,852 

28,033 1 

158.885 

— 


Education was made compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 
and 12 by a law passed in April, 1933. 

The following table gives statistics concerning the schools under the 
immediate direction of the Egyptian Government in 1931-32. The schools 
marked with an asterisk are administered by the Provincial Councils or by 
Departments other than the Ministry of Education. 


- 

Schools 

1931-32 

Pu; 

Male 

pils 

Female 

The State Univereity (founded 1925)’ — 

i 



Faculty of Law 

1 

628 

1 

,, Science . . . . 

1 

326 

11 

,, Arts 

1 

430 

14 
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Pupils 


Schools 

Male 

Female 

The State University (founded 1925) cont 




Sehool of Medicine 

1 

663 

12 

,, Xurses and Mid wives 

1 



130 

,, Dentistry 

1 

64 



,, Pharmacy .... 

1 

£3 

— 

Other BUgher Colleges : — 




Engineering ...... 

1 

673 

_ 

♦Military 

1 

81 


Veterinary 

1 

162 



Teaching 

4 

696 



Agriculture 

1 

385 

— 

Commerce (and night classes) , 

1 

S48 

.... 

Higher School of Fine Arts, 

1 

99 

— 

Special and Technical Schools : — 




Agriculture (Intermediate) . . . 

3 

soo 



* 1 tj 

1 

430 



Commerce ,, ... 

5 

2,123 

_ 

Technical 

3 

1,522 


Preparatory School of Fine Arts and 



Decorations 

1 

55 

_ 

School of Applied Arts .... 

1 


— 

Trades (Elementary) .... 

13 

2,3o4 

... 

•Theological Universities .... 

17 

2,778 


12 

9,312 


Elementary Training Colleges . 

35 

3,2SS 

1,619 

Giza Girls’ College 

1 

... 

136 

•Police 

1 

162 


Reformatorv Schools .... 

•2 

510 

98 

Secondarv Schools 

20 

15,172 

1,297 

Primary Schools 


13,460 

2,137 

• ,, ,, ..... 

High Elementary Schools .... 

93 

14,145 

2.731 

3S 

2,5S4 

1,S47 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular Schools) . 

267 

23,176 

18,555 

,, (Compulsory Education) 

Commercial Night Classes .... 

T35 

39,318 

21,300 

1,733 

16h,09S 

72,735 

19 

1,452 

143 

Infant Schools 

<>-} 

1,412 

714 

Evening Classes for Workmen 

73 

5,949 


* M JJ 

332 

13,454 

— 


J astice. 

Before 1883 the only native tribunals in the country were the Mehkemas, 
presided over by the i^adis. At the present time, they retain jurisdiction 
only in matters of personal law (marriage, succession, &c.), and wakfs — 
the latter being either charitable foundations, or family settlements with 
an ultimate remainder in favour of a charitable foundation — and also in 
certain non-religious cases {e.g. succession) between non-iloslem natives. 
Other Courts of Personal Status, the Magalis Hashya (reorganised by a 
Law of October, 1925), deal with the appointment of tutors ; the inter- 
diction of incapable persons and the nomination of guardians for them ; the 
nomination of mandatories for the absent, and the control of the persons so 
appointed or nominated. In matters of p.ersonal law other than intestate 
succession, non-llussulmans are, however, in general subject to their own 
Patriarchate, or other religious authority. In other matters, natives are 
justiciable before the so-called Native Tribunals established in 1883. These 
now consist of 93 Summary Tribunals and of four Judicial Delegations, each 
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presided over by a single judge, with civil jurisdiction in matters up to 
£E250 in value, and criminal jurisdiction in offences punishable by fine 
or by imprisonment up to three years, that is, police offences and mis- 
demeanours ; ten Central Tribunals, each of the Chambers of which consists 
of three judges ; and two Courts of Appeal, one at Cairo and the other at 
Asyut. Under a law of 1904, there are also weekly sittings of the Markaz 
Tribunals (to the number of 29) in the Governorates of Cairo, Alexandria, 
Port Said, Suez, and Ismailia for the disposal of petty offences, the judge 
having powers up to three months’ imprisonment or fine of £E10, and 
the prosecution being conducted by the police. Civil cases not within the 
competence of the Summary Tribunals are heard in first instance by the 
Central Tribunals, with an appeal to one of the Courts of Appeal. The 
Central Tribunals also hear civil and criminal appeals from the Summary 
Tribunals. Since 1905 serious crimes (and, under a law of 1911, and a 
decree of 1925, all press offences) are tried at the Central Tribunals by 
three judges of the Court of Appeal sitting as an Assize Court, assizes 
being held monthly. By a law of 1930 a separate Court of Cassation over 
and above the Courts of Appeal was set up. The new Court of Cassation 
is composed of ten Judges divided into two Chambers of 5 Judges each, 
one for Civil and the other for Criminal cases. The prosecution before 
Summary Tribunals and Assize Courts is entrusted to the Parquet, which 
is directed by a Chef de Parqtiet, having under him a Substitut or Substitut- 
Adjoint at each Summary Tribunal of the circumscription ; the investigation 
of crime is ordinarily conducted by the Parqiee', or by the police under 
the direction of the Parquet ; eases going before an Assize Court are further 
submitted to a special committing judge. Offences against irrigation laws, 
&c., are tried by special administrative tribunals. 

The so-called ‘Cantonal’ Courts (numbering approximately 240) com- 
posed of village notables, created in 1912, with a general civil jurisdiction 
in suits up to £5 in value and a petty criminal jurisdiction were suppressed 
by Law No. 31 of 1930, their jurisdiction being transferred to the Summary 
Tribunals. 

Owing to the Capitulations, which still apply to Egypt, foreigners who 
are nationals of Powers possessing capitulatory rights are exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the local tribunals. Mixed tribunals were instituted 
in 1875, consisting partly of native and partly of foreign judges, with 
jurisdiction, in civil matters, between natives and foreigners and between 
foreigners of different nationalities, or even between foreigners of the same 
nationality if the dispute relates to land in Egypt. These Tribunals have, 
also, a limited penal jurisdiction, notably in cases of police offences, offences 
against the bankruptcy laws, and misappropriation of property seized by 
order of the tribunal. There are three Mixed Tribunals of First Instance, 
w’itii a Court of Appeal sitting at Alexandria. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditore 

Tears 

Revenue 1 

Expenditure 

1929- 30 : 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

£E 

41,886,4*28 

38,584,406 

37,770,616 

££ 

41,128,413 

41,222,580 

36,991,858 

i 

1932-33 1 ; 

, 1933-34 1 i 
, 1934-35^; 

£E 1 

37,492,520 ! 

32.075.000 ! 

31.378.000 

37,309,639 

31.979.000 

31.378.000 


^ Estimates. 
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The final aecounts for the year 1931-32, and the budget estimates for the 
year 1933-3i, are as follows : — 


Receipts 

1931-32 

Actual 

figures 

1933-34 

Estimates 

Expenditure 

1931-82 

Actual 

figures 

1933-34 

Estimates 

Direct taxes : 

i£E 

£E 


£E 

£E 

Land tax, &c. 

5,908,479 

6,258,700 

Civil List .... 

569,763 

570,029 

Indirect taxes : 



Parliament .... 

135,445 

187,101 

Customs . 

7,847,928 

5, .595, 200 

Expenses of Administration 

18,114,392 



Tobacco . 

5,202,971 

5,365,000 

Expenses of Revenue Earn- 



Excise 

539,087 

1,615,000 

ing Administrations : 



Miscellaneous 



Railways .... 

3,584,379 

I 

taxes . 

601,406 

793,300 

Telegraphs 

232,290 

■1 , 

Receipts from 



Telephones 

419,012 


Revenue earn- 



Post Office 

680,487 

672,131 

ing Adminis- 



Army; 



trations : 



Egyptian Army 

1,519,557 

1,725,981 » 

Railways 

4,939,030 

1 

Educational Missions . 

120,097 

79,000 

Telegraplis 

179,445 

\ 1 

Pensions .... 

1,595,762 

2,236,376 

Telephones . 

509,081 

j 

Tribute and Debt : 



Post Office 

658,916 

679,000 

Tribute .... 

594,626 

594,626 

Receipts from 



Expenses of Caisse de la 



Administrative 



Dette .... 

41,097 

41,653 

Services : 



Consolidated Debt . 

3,507,277 

3,507,277 

State Domains 

593,610 

777,000 

Xon-Consoiidated Debt . 

204,836 

51,519 

Ports and 



Sundries .... 



66.813 


324,500 

292,500 




Judicial and 

Total Ordinary Expen- 



Registration 



diturc 

31,619,02C 

27, -254,896 

fees 

2,391,064 

2,051,000 

Expenditure for new works 

5,372,838 

4.724,104 

Interest on 



Excess of receipts over 



Funds . 
Cotton Tax 

1,676,276 

2,274,000* 

expenditure 

778,758 

96,000 

(P, & L) . 

929,693 

600,000 




Miscellaneous 






Revenue 

4,686,911 





Total ordinary 






revenue 

37,048,427 

31,067,000 




Extraordinary 






revenue 

316,198 

020,000 




Egypt's share 






of the indem- 






nicies paid bv 






Germany 

15,010 






The share of the 






additional dues 






on Tobacco 






which is to be 






allotted to pav 






the indemnities 






to Local Bodies 






for thes’ippres- 






sioii of the 






•Octroi’ and 






other expenses 

390.975 

SSS.O'Vj 




Draft on the 






Reserve Fund 

— 

- 




Total. 

37,770,616 

o_' OT'^.iXK) 

Total .... 

37,770,616 

32,075,000 


* The budget for the railway^, telegraphs and telephones are now s<parated from the 

general budget. For 1933-34 receipts 'or the former were fE4,554,CKJ0; espenditure 
£E4, 742,060; rfceiots for the latter, £KS44,000 ; exp -nditiire, £viiT5.0M. ’ 

* Inciudiug interest on rail wave, telegraphs, and telephones' funds. 

» Including coast-guards. 
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The foreign debt of Egypt began in 1862, when loans amonnting to 
3,292,8001. were issued for the purpose of extinguishing the floating debt. 
Other issues followed in rapid succession. The dual control by England and 
France began in 1879. In January, 1880, the two Controllers-General reported 
that Egypt could not possibly meet her engagements in full, and in July the 
Liquidation Law, in accordance with the recommendation of an Inter- 
national Commission of the Great Powers, was promulgated. By this law 
the Unified Debt was reduced to 4 per cent, interest ; further conversions 
were made, and the Unified Debt thus increased to 57,776,3401. ; certain 
unconsolidated liabilities were added to the Preference debt, which thus rose 
to 22,587,8001. ; and the Daira Sania debt was increased to 9,512,9001., the 
interest being reduced to 4 per cent. In 1885 and subsequent years farther 
loans and conversions were entered into. 

The Daira Sania and the Domains loans were paid ofi on October 15, 
1905, and June 1, 1913, respectively. The amount and the charge of the 
various debts in April, 1933, were as follows - 


- 

1 Debt 

1 Charge 

Guaranteed Loan, 3 per cent. . 
Privileged Debt, 3i per cent. . 

Unified Debt, 4 per cent 

1 A, Sterling 

. I 3,259,000 

30,633,980 
55,260,460 

£E 

1 315, OCO 

1 1,072,189 

1 2,210,018 

Total 

89,073,440 

1 3,597,207 


The charges on account of debts of all kinds (including tribute), as 
shown in the estimates for 1933-34, amount to £E4, 101,903. 

In 1888 and 1890, reserve funds were established, the balances of which, 
in virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, were placed at 
the disposal of the Egyptian Government in 1905, less certain sums 
remaining in the hands of the Caisse de la Dette Publique for the service 
of the debt. The amount received by the Egyptian Government was 
carried to a General Reserve Fund. In this Fund on April 30, 1932, there 
was a balance of £E33, 391,257. Of this amount £E15, 1877682 represents the 
engaged Reserve. 

Defence. 

Egyptian Ap.mt. 

By the terms of the British recognition of the independence of Egypt 
defence is for the present reserved and remains under British control. Service 
in the army is compulsory, but, owing to the small contingent required, only 
a fraction (approximately 4 per cent.) of the men who are liable actually 
serve. Service is for five years with the colours and five years in the reserve. 
In the Sudanese battalions service is voluntary and extended. The army 
consists of 2 squadrons of cavalry’, 4 batteries and 1 garrison company of coast- 
guards and artillery’, 1 motor machine gun battery, 11 battalions of infantry, 
and various departments. A few of the higher posts are held by British officers. 
The strength of the army was 12.262 in 1931-32, of which 555 Egyptian 
officers and 14 British officers, excluding coast-guards and His Majesty’s 
Body’-guard. The strength of the latter is ajqiro.ximately 40 officers and 
1,100 other ranks. An air force is in process of establishment. 

Army ox OccrpAxioN. 

In 1933, the normal British garrison consisted of 3 regiments of cavalry, 3 
batteries R.H.A., 3 batteries Light Brigade R.A., 2 companies of engineers 
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and 6 battalions of infantry in Egypt and 2 in the Sudan, and 2 armoured 
car companies (as well as companies of medical, ordnance, Pay, Service, 
Signal, and Veterinary departments), the strength being 11,900. Egypt is 
also the Headquarters of the Middle East Air Command, and contains four 
squadrons of aeroplanes and a number of air depots. 


Kavy. 

There are three patrol vessels, El Amir Farouq, Eachid, and Ahdiil 
Moneim, maintained by the Coastguard and Fisheries Department; the 
transports SoUum (ex-British sloop Syringa) and El Amira Fawzia, and 
some smaller vessels, under the Ports and Lighthouses Department ; the 
fishery research vessel Mdbahiss ; and the Royal yacht ilalirmissa. 


Prodaction aad Industry. 

The cultivable area of Egypt Proper was reckoned in 1929-30 at 
8,239,185 feddans (1 feddan = 1'038 acre), and of this 739,945 were 
taken up for public utility purposes and 1,950,578 were uncultivated tor 
want of reclamation. The corv^, or forced labour, has been abolished, but 
the inhabitants are still called out to guard or repair the Nile banks in flood 
time. The agricultural population (FeUahin) forms about 62 per cent, of the 
whole. A large proportion of them are small landholders with under 51 
feddfins, while others, almost or altogether landless, are labourers, the 
relation between the employers and the employed being mostly hereditary. 
The following table shows, on December 31, 1932, the number of landholders 
and the distribution of the land among foreigners and natives : — 


Extent 

of 

holding 

in 

feddans 

Foreigners Naiives 

j Total of area 

Total of 
Landowners 

Area in 
fedddns 

Land- , Area in 
owners ! feddans 

1 

Land- 

owners 

! i 

1 Feddans 1 

Per- ! 
centage 

Land- 

owners 

j Per- 
! centage 

Up to 1 

940 

2,077 1 622 031 

1,556,660 

' 02.3,571 1 

10-T ' 

1,558,737 

1 68-7 

From 1-5 

3,S72 

l,5a0 i 1,130,991 

550,980 ' 

' 1,140,863 

19*6 

552,579 

' 24-3 

,, 5-10 

4,050 

573 ; 508,044 

S4,<‘54 1 

572,094 

9-S , 

84,627 

3-7 

„ 10-20 

7.346 

514 5-9,885 

! 39,781 

537,231 , 

9-3 

40,295 

1-8 

„ 20-30 

7,994 

317 1 282.586 

11,706 

290,580 ; 

5-0 ! 

12,023 

0*5 

„ 30-50 

13,510 

343 i 347,877 

y,0S6 

361,3 '7 

6-2 , 

9,427 

1 0-4 

Over 50 

480,678 

! 

1,150 ! 1,809,939 

11,342 

2,290,617 

39-4 ; 

12,492 

0-6 

Total . 

518,390 

6,564 1 5 207,053 

2,203,616 

5,516,343 

100-0 j 

2,270,180 

100-0 


Extensive reservoir works, consisting of a dam at Aswan, a barrage 
at Esna, a barrage at Nag’ Hamm.adi (completed in October, 1930), a barrage 
at Asyut, and a bairage at Zifta, have been completed. The original storage 
capacity of the Aswan reservoir was 1,065,000,000 cubic metres. The level 
of the dam has been raised by 6 metres and the capacity of the reservoir 
increased to 2,423,000,000 cubic metres. Another heightening by 7 metres 
is to be completed in 1933. The Nag’ Hammadi barrage .secures the irriga- 
tion of Girga Province and part of Qena Province regardless of low flood. 
The barrage at Esna ensures adequate irrigation to a large area of basin land 
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even in a year of low Nile. The Nag’ Hammadi barrage inaugurated at 
the end of 1930 is erected across the Nile (Upper Egypt) 588 kilometres 
south of Cairo. It will improve and assure basin irrigation for a vast area of 
land, about 580,000 feddans, on both sides of the Nile. It will regulate the 
flood waters and thus save the cotton cultivated in these basins from the 
danger of early floods. It will in future, after the completion of the extensive 
reservoir works, supply an area of 363,000 feddans on the left bank of the 
Nile as well as 150,000 feddans on its right bank with perennial irrigation. 
North of Deirut an area of approximately half a million acres has been 
converted from basin to perennial irrigation in the last ten years. The 
area and production of cotton in six years were : — 


Season 


Area. 

Feddans 


I Season ! Crop. 

Qantars j Feddans | Qantdrs 


1927- 28 ! 1,516,199 ] 6,OS7.1SS 

1928- 29 I 1,738,472 ; 8.067,942 

1929- 30 1,841,478 8,531,172 


1930- 31 i 2,082,420 ! 8,275,749 

1931- 32 1,682,938 i 6,357,000 

1932- 33 ' 1,093,701 I 4,956,047 


In 1932-33, the area and yield of wheat were 1,697,413 feddans and 
9,541,218 ardebs ; barley, 352,355 feddans and 2,149,277 ardebs ; beans, 
692,232 feddans and 2,883.977 ardebs; lentils, 90,982 feddans and 357,385 
ardebs; onions, 44,773 feddans and 6,699,238 i-jantars : maize, 1,868,351 
feddans and 13,799,044 ardebs; millet, 346,497 feddans and 3,065,422 
ardebs ; rice, undecorticated, 431,503 feddans and 589,067 ardebs ; sugar- 
cane, 70,055 feddans and 50,295,524 qantdrs. 

In 1933, there were in Egypt 33,998 horses, 753,346 donkeys, 18,789 
mules, 912,018 cows, 856,610 buffaloes, 1,344,681 sheep, 679,749 goats, 
153,749 camels, and 13,205 pigs. 

The principal minei-al products in 1932 were (in metric tons) : phosphate 
rock, 349,780; petroleum, 270,792. Other products are: Ochres, snlpjhate 
of magnesia, talc, building stones, clay, gypsum, natron, nitrate of soda, 
salt, and turquoise. The following minerals are also known to exist, namely, 
alnm, copper ore, beryl, granite, ornamental stones, and sulphur. 

The fishing industry is of some importance. The catch of the Egyptian 
sea and lakes fisheries in 1932 amounted to 10,144 metric tons, and 4,699 
metric tons Nile fisheries. On January 1, 1933, there were 4,695 boats 
licensed for fishing. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for six years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Y'ear 

Inii'Orts 

1 

1 Exports 

1928 ' 

1929 1 
1930^ 

£E 

52,459,039 

50,274,912 

47,488,328 

£E i 
56,105,256 ' 
51,997,804 j 
31,941,592 

1931 1 I 
1932 ; 

li*33 ! 

£E 

31,528,167 

27.425,483 

26,766,944 

£E 

28,073,630 

26,981,577 

28,842,436 


1 Including coins. 
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Conrmeree by prineipal countries ; — 


Countries of origin 
or destination 

Imports from j 

Exports to 

1931 

1932 i 

1 

1931 

19S2 


£E ! 

£E i 

££ 

£E 

Argentina , 

18,564 . 

11,547 

1,080 

18,381 

Australasia . 

983,713 1 

614,209 1 

5,690 

7,567 

Belgium 

1,219,450 1 

1,269,744 j 

210,484 

218,616 

Chile .... 

993, OCO 1 

568,867 

— 



China . • . . 

232,274 i 

172,157 

180,652 

180,406 

France 

3,097,814 

1,971,464 , 

3,574,305 

2,790,637 

Germany 

2,536,803 : 

1,912,604 ' 

2,548,300 

2,642,205 

Greece and Crete . 

668,538 1 

622,709 

219,771 

215,941 

India and Aden . 

1,102,956 1 

892,790 

1,268,661 

932,790 

Italy .... 

2,890,331 

2,438,772 

1,676,743 

2,175,581 

Japan .... 

1,535,282 ' 

2,152,188 

1,32S,417 

1,286,157 

Switzerland 

414,961 ‘ 

298,728 

984,193 

728,612 

United Kingdom 

7,134,515 

6,586,724 

10,159,805 

10,373,014 

United States 

1,366,567 ' 

872,315 

690,892 

1,324,431 

Austria 

376,527 ! 

257,105 

294,887 

155,693 

Brazil , . ... 

202,119 ' 

193,672 

19 

101 

Czechoslovakia . 

469,926 ■ 

360,018 

433,733 

496,852 

Finland 

89.374 

146,158 

1,307 

1,272 

Netherlands. 

392,027 1 

286,259 

159,345 

280,625 

Palestine 

293,077 ! 

206,670 

270,043 

350,346 

Persia .... 

183,268 1 

542,180 

117 

86 

Rumania 

1,139,835 1 

779,709 

43,646 

83,430 

Union of Socialist Sov- 





iet Republics . 

430,363 ' 

715,665 

1,684,815 

135,996 

Spain .... 

Sd,57l . 

96,293 

1,104,618 

1,019,148 

Sweden. 

( 225,689 1 

314,069 

49,170 

64,600 

Svria .... 

300,341 

180,151 

251,997 

237,6^9 

Tnrker. 

76=i.793 ! 

459,158 

22, 2U 

29.0^6 


Value of the leading imports and exports during two years : — 


Merchandise 

Imports j 

Exports 

1931 

193-2 

1931 

19-32 


£E 

£E 

££ 

£E 

Animals and animal products . 

867,226 

564,607 

447.586 

684,462 

Vegetable products .... 

4,131,570 

2,901,197 

2,729,694 

3,635,246 

Animal and vegetable fats . 

Products of the food preparing in- 

398,919 

468,207 

307,455 

346,359 

dustnes, and beverages . 

Mineral products .... 

Chemical and pharmaceutical pro- 

1,883,399 

1,623 682 

1,106,053 

1,140,428 

2,929,393 

3,162,678 

487,124 

620,334 

ducts, etc 

Skins, hides, leather, furs and articles 

3.228,735 

3,053,093 

243,859 

415,639 

thereof 

234,699 

202,814 

313,751 

305,354 

Wood and cork articles 

1,163,794 

994,879 

12,926 

7,450 

Paper 

759,970 

708.166 

60,752 

72,184 

Textiles 

7,790,571 

7,610,470 

19,861,352 

17,986,124 

Clothing 

250,812 

191,0% 

3,672 

3,869 

Metals and manufactures thereof 

2,678,738 

2,020.2‘9 

46,200 

18,069 

Machinery 

2,142.379 

1,701,378 

204 

248 

Means of transport .... 

1,064,328 

603 344 

558 

893 

Works of art 

12,618 

18,311 

19,157 

15,362 

Total fivcliuline all others) 

,31.V3-<.167 

27,425,6(11 

2S.073.630 

26 987,417 


I The cotton piece goods imported amounted in 1932 to ^E3, 491, 896 ; in 1931 to 
^E3,32S,840. The quantity of raw cotton exported was, in 1932, a,69S,545 qantirs, valued 
at £E17,866,694 ; in 1931, 7,3^,810 qant&rs, valued at £E19,688,069. 

Of the total imports in 1932, the value of £E21. £01,982 and or the exports, £E23, 789,660 
passed through the port of Alexandria and 'Western Land Frontier; in 1931, the 
corresponding tigures were £E24, 683,669 and ££25,981,884 re^p€ctlveIy. 
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Principal imports into tte United Kingdom from Egypt, and the 
principal exports from the United Kingdom to Egypt, according to British 
Board of Trade returns * ; — 


British Imports from Egypt , Exports of British Produce to Egypt 


: Raw i Colton : „ ' Oil Seed 

■ Cotton 1 Seed ! j Cake ' 

Cotton 1 ri If.., 
Goods |CoaI,&e. 

1 

Iron & Steel 
and Manu- 
factures 

Woollen 

Goods 

* 1 i j JE i i* 

192S -20, 619.416 | 2,384,116 , 350,624' S'S.SoS 

1929 17,76,^068 1 3,091,181 , 240,S5.3: 96.8,345 

1930 9,328,944 ! 2,230,406 , 170, o6P 873,158 

1931 7,320,841 ' 1,842,388 i V1.5S9; 682,667 : 

1932 6,838,504 1 1,646,.565 : 76,240i 625,085 

£ I £ 

2,983,625 ‘1,758,390 
3,434,862 '1,869,395 
2,417,229 1,640,798 
1,207,593 1,238,241 
1,2<»5,62S 1.013,420 

i ^ 1 

780,636 

948,925 
812,429 
420,543 1 

510,822 1 

1 £ 
472,270 
526,671 
395,347 
232,131 
324,851 


Total trade between Egypt and U.K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


1 

1929 j 

1930 1 

j 1931 . 

1932 

1 1933 

Imports from Egypt into U. K. . . . 1 
Exports to Egypt from UK.. . . 1 
Re-exports to Egypt from U. K. . 

; 23,583 ! 

12,576 

1 264 

13,908 

9,808 

192 

10,841 

6,650 

1 158 

10, ESS 
6,510 
132 

12,392 

1 6,265 
184 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1932, excluding warships and vessels requisitioned by the military 
authorities, 8,017 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 29,979,295 
entered at, and 8,017 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 29,980,209 
departed from, all the Egyptian ports (Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Tor, 
El Qoseir, Safaga, llurghada, Abu Zenima, Sidi Barrani, Marsa Matruh and 
Solium). 

The total merchant tonnage on July 1, 1933, was 45 of 47,544 net tons. 


Suez Canal. 

The Suez Canal is 1C3 miles long (including 4 miles of approach 
channels for the harbours), connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. 
It was opened for navigation November 17, 1869. The concession to the 
Suez Canal Company expires on November 17, 1968. 

The following table shows the number and net tonnage of commercial 
vessels (excluding vessels requisitioned by the military authorities) of all 
nationalities that passed through the Canal in 1932. 


Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

British 

American 

Danish . . [ 

Dutch . ' 

Belgian 

French . . ’ 

German , 

2,724 

80 
• 79 

339 

325 

431 

15,473,671 

524,209 

438,179 

2,358,576 

2,022,027 

2,505,756 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese . 
Norwegian . 
Swedish 

Russia 

Other nationalities 

Total , 

Total (1933) . 

32 

303 

262 

178 

90 

18 

77 738 
1,582*661 
1,439,220 
860,953 
409,904 
269,195 
72,346 

4,938 

5,423 

28,034,435 

30.677,008 


r Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
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The number of Government vessels (war ships and transports) that 
passed through the Canal in 1932 was 91 of 319,424 Suez Canal net 
tonnage (including 66 British of 275,846 net tonnage). 

The number and net tonnage of vessels that have passed throngh the 
Suez Canal (including warships), and the gross receipts of the company, have 
been as follows in six years : — • 


Year 

Trmsits ToSIge | 

Year 

No. of Net ' ReeeiDts 

Transits' Tonnage i 

1927 : 

1928 

1929 

Frs. 

5,545 ; 28,962,048 784,595,100 

! 6,084 , 31,905,902 1,167,112,085 

' 6,274 , 33,466,014 1,189,958,441 

i; i 1 1 fts. 

" 1930 5,761 31,668,759 ll, 098,547, 510 

1931 5,366 ' 30,027,966 j 979 877,487 

' 1932 5,029 2S,3£S,859 1 795,920,000 


The number of passengers (civil and military) who went through the 
canal was, in 1929, 325,855 ; 1930, 305,202 ; 1931, 270,657 ; 1932, 263,838. 


Internal Communications. 

In 1931, there were 3,374 miles of rails belonging to and worked by the 
State, including 2,489 miles of main line, 155 miles of branch line, and 734 
miles of sidings. There were also 874 miles of rails of agricultural light 
railways owned by private companies besides 103 miles of sidings. The State 
railways have a gauge of 4 ft. 8J in. inside rails (the line, 124 miles in 
length, from Luxor to Assuan being opened on wide gauge in Deo. 1926), 
except that to the Western Oases, which is 2 ft. 5J in. 

The number of passengers carried in 1931-32 was 27,971,000 : weight of 
goods carried, excluding service transports, 4,568,000 tons ; and the net 
receipts, £E1, 315,031. The working expense/?, £E3, 623,999 in 1931-32, 
represent an average of 73 per cent, of the gross receipts, which were 
£E4, 939,030 

The telephones have belonged to the Egyptian Government since April, 
1918. On April 30, 1931, the telegraphs had a length of 222,709 miles of 
wire, telephones and trunks 217,246, and railway telephones 4,175. The 
Eastern Telegraph Company, by concessions, have telegraph lines across 
Egypt from Alexandria via Cairo to Suez, and from Port Said to Suez, con- 
necting their cables to England and India. The number of telegrams 
in 1931-32 was: local, 2,340,210 commercial and 1,870,324 service: 
foreign, 138,467 forwarded, 151,552 received, and 120,439 transit. The 
number of telegrams forwarded and received by wireless stations in 1931-32 
was 60, 8t0. 

There were, in 1931, 4,090 post olEces and stations. In the inland 
sendee (1931) there passed through the post-office 120,190,426 ordinary 
and registered articles of correspondence ; 24,559,976 ordinary and registered 
articles of correspondence, and 32,322,775 were de.spatched and received to 
and from abroad respectively. Receipts £E720,022 : expenses £E670,379. 

There are two regular weekly air mail services between Egypt and Europe, 
between Egypt and India, and also one regular weeRly air mail service 
between Cairo, the Sudan, and South Africa. 

Banks and Credit. 

The National Bank founded in 1898 has the privilege of bank-notes issue. 
It has a capital of 3,000,000f. with reserve funds amounting to 3,000,0001. 
Le Credit Agrieole d’Egypte was founded in November, 1930, with a capital 
of £E1,000,000 (half subscribed by the Government). 
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On December 31, 1931, there were six mortgage banks and nine ordinary 
banks working chiefly in Egypt with a total paid up capital of ££16,819,183, 
i.e. , £E9,856,923 for the former, and £E6,962,260 for the latter. Debentures 
of the mortgage banks amounted to £E34,789, 687. The reserve funds (in- 
cluding profits carried forward) of these two groups of banks amount 
to £E6, 274,170 and £E4,533,807 respectively. 

In 1901, a Post-Office Savings Bank was opened, and on December 31 of 
that year, it had 6,740 depositors with balances amounting to £E47,492. 
On December 31, 1931, the depositors numbered 329,457, and their balances 
amounted to £E2,483,712. 

In April, 1912, a rural savings bank service was inaugurated. At the 
end of that year the balance of deposits in the new branch amounted 
to £E25,413, and the number of accounts to 127,927. On December 31, 
1928, the balance amounted to £E5,983, and the number of accounts to 517. 
At the beginnirg of 1929, this service was cancelled. The balance of 
deposits in the savings banks of the foreign banks at the end of 1932 
amounted to £E1,806,756 and the number of depositors to 30,839. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Monet. 

By decree of October 18, 1916 (20 Zi-l-Higga 1334), the monetary nnit of 
Egypt is the gold Egyptian pound of 100 piastres. It weighs 8 '5 grammes 
'875 fine, and therelore contains 7 "4375 grammes of fine gold. Its value in 
sterling is £1 Os. 6ld. A new coinage was introduced at the same time in 
which the Tughra of the Sultan of Turkey was superseded by that of the 
rnler of Egypt. 

The lO-piastre silver piece weighs 14 grammes '833 fine, and therefore 
contains 11 67 grammes of fine silver. The piastre is worth 2'46d. in English 
money. It is subdivided into tenths (ushr el girsh or milliemes). 

Coins in circulation are the Egyptian pound (100 piastres) and half pound 
in gold ; 20, 10, 5, and 2 piastre pieces in silver ; 1, i, i piastre pieces in 
nickel, and jV pieces in bronze. Silver coin is legal tender only up to 
£E2, and nickel or bronze coins up to 10 piastres. For some years gold coins 
have not been issued, and the gold circulating in Egypt and the Sudan is 
almost exclusively Biitish sovereigns, which are legal tender at the rate of 
97J piastres. The gold nieces of the former Latin Monetary Union equivalent 
to the French 20 franc piece are permitted to circulate at a uniform rate of 
£E0'7715. 

Bank notes are issued by the National Bank in various denominations : 
£E1, 5, 10, 50, 100. They are in principle not legal tender, but since the 
war they have been maiie legal tender and inconvertible. The amount in 
circulation at the end of December, 1933, was £K21,600,000, for which the 
gold cover was £E6, 241,000. In 1918 the Government issued currency 
notes of 10 piastres and 5 piastres, but these have now been withdrawn, and 
the amount of currency notes in circulation has shrunk from £E1,715,000 
til September, 1920, to £E50,626 at the end of December, 1932. 

The principal units of Egyptian weights and mea-ures are defined in 
terms of the metre of the ‘ Commission Internationale du metre ’ by the 
Law No. 9 of September 26, 1914. The equivalents remain the same as 
were defined by the Deciee of April 28, 1891. 

Measures of length ; Uiraa haladi = 0 metre 58 centimetres. 

,, ,, Dlraa ini’ mdri ~ 0 metre 75 centimetres. 

,, weight : I>irhtm = 3 grams 12 centigrams. 

,, capacity: Arihh — 198 litres. 


E F, 2 
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Measure of Capacity. 

The Ardeb is equal to 43 '555 gallona, or 5 '44439 bushels. 

The approximate weight of the ardeb is as follows ; — Wheat, 334 
rotls ; beans, 345 rotls ; barley, 267 rotls ; maixe, 312 rotls ; cotton seed, 270 


rotls. 


Oqia 

Rotl 

Oke 

Qatitdr 


Weights. 

= 1'3207 ounce. 
= '99049 lb. 

= 2-7513 lbs. 


100 Rotls or 
36 Okes 


}- 


99-0493 lbs. 


Length Meastikes. 


Inches 

= 22 ’8347 
= 295276 
= 139-7639 


Diraa Baladi (for textiles) .... 
iliraa jS/imdW (for building, ic.) 

Qctsaba (for agricultural land) = 3 '8823 yards 

Measures of Surf-ioe. 

Fedd&n, the unit of measure for land, = 7,46S'148 sq. pics= 1'03805 acres. 

1 sq. pic = 6 '0547 sq. ft. = 0'5625 sq. metre. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Egypt in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — H. E. Hafaz A6fi Pasha. 

Counsellor — Abdel Wahab Daoud Bey. 

Secretaries. — Georges Cattaui and Rady Abon Seif Rady. 

Attacks. — Hassa-u Moharram. 

2. Of Great Britain in Egypt. 

His Majesty’s Hiyh Co'irvmissicmer for Egypt and the Sudan. — Sir Miles 
Wedderburn Lampson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O. (Entered on his duties 
January 7, 1934.) 

Counsellor. — K. I. Campbell, C.M.G. 

Secretaries, — A. F. Yencken, M.C., E. R, Hoyer Millar and G. P. 
Laboueheie. 

Oriental Secretary. — W. A. Smart. 

Assistant Oriental Secretaries, — L. B. Grafftey-Smith, O.B.E., and 
Mayers. 

Commercial Secretanj fur Egypt and Sudan . — G. H. Selous, O.B E. 

There are Consuls General at Alexandria and Cairo and Consuls at Port 
Said, and a A'ice-Consul at Suez. 

Rooks of Reference concerning Eg3rpt. 

1. Official Publicatioxs. 

Annuaire Stalistxque de rE5:Tj.ite. Cairo. Annual. 

Monthly Agricultural and Ecoi.nniic statistics. Cairo, Monthly. 

Weekly and Annual Return-s of Births, Deaths, and Infectious Pis-^ases. fairo. 

Suez Canal. Report by the British Directors on the provL*.ional Agreement with M. de 
Lesseps. London, 1S83. Coi respondence respecting the proj'osed International Convention 
for securing the free Navigation of the Suez Canal. London, 18S8. Le Canal de Sue», 
published every ten days. Pans. Returns of Shipping and Tonnage. Annual. London. 

Trade. Annual Statement of the Foreign Trade of Egypt, Arnual. Cairo. Montnly 
Summary of the Foreign Trade of Egypt. Monthly. Cairo 

Boundaries. R-»yanme d’Egypte. Miniatere des Affaires Etr.iBgeres No. 1, 1926. La 
Frontiere Occidentaie de I’Egypte. Accord Italo-Egyptien da 6 Decembre 1&25, Cairo, 
1920. 
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2. Non-Official Publication?. 

Adams (Charles C.), Islam and ModerDism ia Egypt. New York, 1933. 

Batdeker’M Egypt and the Sedan. 8th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

Balls (W. Lawrence), Egypt of the Egyptiana. London, 1915. 

ButcAtfr (B. T.X The Story of the Ghnrcn of Egypt. 2vols. London, 18d^. 

Catta^'^ (J.), Coup d’ceil sur la Chronologie de U nation Egyptienne. Paris, 1931, 
CMrol(Sir V.), The Egyptian Problem.'* London, 19^. 

Colvin (Six A.), The Making of Modem Egypt. Loudon, 1906. 

Cook’s Handbook to Egypt and the Sudan. By E. A. W. Budge. 2nd ed. London, 1906. 
Cromer (Earl of), Modem Egypt. 2 to1s. Ijondon, 1908. — Abbas II. LoimIod, 1915, 
DriavAt (E.), I’Egypte et lEiijope. La crise orientale de 1839-1841. Tome III®, 
I’Egypte et la Frame centre VEurope. (Juillet — Octobre, 1840.) Cairo, 1931. 

^good (P. G.), The Transit of Egypt. London, 1928. 

JSlston (R,), The Traveller’s Handlwok for Egyj>t and the Sftd^n. London, 1939. 
Gauthier (H.), Dictionnaire des noms geographiques contenus dans les textes Mero- 
glypltiqne'i. T**m€S quatrieme et cinqnieme. Cairo, 1927-1928. 

Sarris (M.), Egypt under the Egyptians. London, 1925. 

Hasenelever \ Geschichte Aegypteiis im 19 Jahrhundert. Halle, 1917. 

Johristo-n (Sir H.), Nile Quest: ' Record of Exploration of the Nile and its Basin. 
London, 1906. 

Kauial (Prince Y.), Monumenta Cartographica Africae et JEgypti. Tome prwnier : 
Bpoque avant Ptolemee. Tome deuxienie, fasicule 1 : Ptolemee et ETpoque Greco- 
Romaine. Privatdy pnnttdy 1920-192S. 

Lesage (C. }, L’ Achat des Actions de Suez (November, 1875). Paris 1906. 
X^Mep«(Per(?-»--r,l 1 ) T,, r, . Paris, 1875. 

£fo 3 /d(Lord ' . • . 1 . Loudon, 1033. Tol. IT London, 1934. 

Zorin (H.) i } ; • ■ * Le Pays et les Hommes. Cairo, 1926. 

— Bibliographie Geographique de 1‘EgypCe. Vol. I. Cairo, 1928 VoL 11. Cairo, 1929. 
Lozach (J.) and Sug (G.), L’ Habitat Ruial en Egypte. Cairo, 1930. 

Macmillan’s Guides: Guide to Egypt and the Sftd5n. 7th ed. London, 1916. 

Marshall E,), The Egyptian Enigma. 1S90-192S. London, 1928. 

Nticman (E. W. p.), Great Britain in Egypt. London, 1923. 

(E.), Guide Encyclopedique commercial et admini^tratif d’Alexandrie et du 
Levant, Egypte, Soudan, Palestine SyTie. 1926-27. Alexandna, l‘'»27. 

Roneiert (0. de la) La Geographie de VEcvutc a, travers les Ages (Histoire de la Nation 
Egypti-nne. VoL I.) Pari.>;, 1031. 

Btiu®(J, C ), L’Lsthme et le Canal de Suez. 2vols. Paris, 1901. 

E.), The Htart of Libya: the Siwa Oasis, its People, Customs and 3i>ort. 

London, 1929. 

Societe Sultanieh d’Ecnnoinie Politiquo : Bibliographie Economique, Juri^que et 
Sociaie del'Egypte Modeme(17t.*S-1916) by R. Mauuier. 

Travers-Symons (JL), The Riddle of Egypt. London, 1914.— Britain and Egypt. 
Loudon, 1925. 

TJngard (A.), Der Suezkanal, seine Geschichte. Ac Wien, 1905. 

Weigall (A. E. P.), A History of Egypt from 1763 to 1914. London. 1915. — Travels 
vn the Upper Egyptian Deserts. London' 1909. 

Weaver (L.), L'Egypte et ses Chemins de F^r. Biussels, 1932. 

(W.)aiid C7raiy(J. I ), Egyptian Irrigation. Sided. London. 1913. — Report 
^mcial) on Perennial IiTigation aud Flood Protection for Egyqit. Cairo, 1894. — The Nile 
Reservoir Dam at Assuan and After. London, 1901. — The Nile in 1904. London, 1905.— 
The Assuan Reservoir and Lake Moens. Loudon, 1905. 

Wdsoa (Sir Arnold), The Suez Canal I.oudon, 1^33 
jou;>f/(G.), Egypt— (Modern Woild Seiiei.), Londuu, 1927. 


ESTONIA. 

(Eesti Vabap.iik.) 

The Estonian Republic is situated on tho Eastern shore of the Baltic Sea 
South of the Gulf of Finland between 57° 27' and 59° 42' North Latitude 
and 21° 46' aud 28° 21' Longitude (Greenwich), and includes the Baltic 
Islands Saaremaa (Oesel), Hiinmaa (Dago), and Muhnmaa (Moon). The 
Eastern border towards Russia is foimed by Lake Peipsi and the Southern 
by the Republic of Latvia, 

In 1721, the country, which had belonged to Sweden since the early part 
of the seventeenth century, was handed over by Sweden to Russia, and 
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remained under the rule of the latter until 1917. In 1917, after the out- 
break of the Russian Revolution, Estonia regained her independence, 
which was declared on February 24, 1918. By the Treaty of Tartu, of 
February 2, 1920, Soviet Russia recognised the independence of Estonia. 
On January 26, 1921, the Supreme Council accorded the Republic de jure 
recognition. 

Constitution and Government. — The first Constitution of the 
Estonian Republic was passed by the Constituent Assembly on June 15, 
1920, and has been in force since December 21, 1920. 

The second Constitution, which came into force on January 24, 1934, 
provides for the election by the people every 5 years of a President, who is 
given wide powers, including those of conducting internal and foreign 
policies, legislating by decree, drafting the budget, dismissing ministers, 
and dissolving the Diet. This Assembly is composed of 50 members, 
elected every 4 years on the basis of proportional representation, and by 
universal, direct, equal, and secret suH'rage. 

The national flag of Estonia is bine, black and white in horizontal stripes. 

The elections for the Estonian State Assembly were held on May 20—22, 
1932, and resulted in the return of the following parties -.—Agrarians and 
Settlers, 42 ; National Middle Party, 23 ; Socialists, 22 ; Left Workers, 5 ; 
Russian Minority, 5 ; German and Sweden Minorities, 3. 

The Prime Minister is called the State Head. 

Pro-President and Prime MiaisUr . — Eonstantin Pats, appointed October 
21, 1933. 

Area and Population. — The boundary line between Estonia and 
Russia is defined by the Peace Treaty of February 2, 1920. The boundaries 
between Estonia and Latvia were settled on November 1, 1923. The total 
area is about 47,548 square kilometres, or 18,353 square miles. 

The population of 1,124,000 (January 1, 1933) is composed as to 87 '7 per 
cent, of Estonians, 1-7 per cent, of Germans (Balts), and 10 '6 per cent, of 
Russians and other nationalities. 

The Republic is divided into eleven districts, as follows (the capitals are 
given in brackets, and when two are given the second mentioned is the 
German name) : — Harju (Tallinn-Reval), Viru (Rakvere-Vesenberg), Jiirva 
(Paide-Yeissenstein), Laaue (Haapsalu), Tartu (Tartu-Dorpat), Yoru (Yoru), 
Viljandi ( Viljandi-Fellin), Parnu (Pamu), Saaremaa-Oesel (Euresaare- 
Arensburg), Petseri (Petseri), and Yalga (Yalk). The capital, Tallinn (Reval), 
was founded in 1219 at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, and in 1932 had 
134,000 inhabitants. The university town of Tartu (Dorpat) had 72,000 
inhabitants. The population of the port of Parnu, on the Gulf of Riga, 
was 21,000, and that of the manufacturing town of Narva 25,000. 

Religion and Education. — There is no State religion in Estonia. 
Five-sixths of the population are Lutherans, the rest Greek Orthodox, 
Catholics, &c. 

Elementary education is obligatory and gratuitous. In 1931-32, there 
were 1,259 elementary schools in the Estonian Republic. Of this number 
1,231 were supported by local authorities and 28 were private schools. The 
number of middle schools for general education, gymnasiums, and so on, was 
73, of which number 29 were private schools. 

For special or professional education there are 3 teachers’ seminaries, 
2 navigation schools, commercial schools with three years’ course, agricultural 
schools with a 1—3 years’ course and industrial schools with a 3-6 years’ 
course. 
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The minority nationals (Germans, Russians, Swedes, Jews, and Letts) 
receive education in their mother tongue. 

For higher education there are the Tartu (Dorpat) University (founded 
in 1632), which on December 1, 1919, was re-opened as an Estonian seat of 
learning maintained by the Government ; number of students (1932), 3,048 
(2,097 men and 951 women). 

Justice. — The supreme judicial power is invested in the State Court of 
Justice, which is elected by the State Assembly and sits in Tartu (Dorpat). 

The laws are being gradually revised by the State Assembly. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five years were as follows (in 
thousand Estonian kroons) : — 



1928-29 

19-29-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33^ 

Revenue ^ 

Expenditure 

96,915 

95,771 

j 97,111 

■ 97,107 

96,968 

96,968 

85,059 

87,086 

82,256 

82,256 


• IncUidmi! receipts from leans (1329-30, 1,367, 4,6i30 ; 1930-31, 7,216 ; 1931-32, 3,900). 

* Including expenditure from loans. ® Estimates. 


The foreign debt of Estonia (January 1, 1933) was as follows : — 
17,203,743 dollars to the United States, 1,201,9811. to United Kingdom, 
8.216,914 kronor to Sweden. Financial reform loan (1927), 3,771,500 
dollars and 664,3007. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory. The period of service in the 
active army is 1 year. The army is organised in 3 divisions. The peace 
strength in 1931 was 1,290 officers and 12,245 other ranks, and the 
mobilizable strength 90,000. Military aeroplanes, 74. The military budget 
for 1932-33 was 16,475.907 kroons; for 1933-34, 12,300,000 kroons. 

The naval forces consist of one torpedo boat, four gunboats, and over a 
dozen smaller craft. 

Production.— Agriculture and dairy farming are the chief occupations. 
There are 133,357 allotments on which about 70 per cent, of the total 
population is engaged. The total area is about 10,851,648 acres, divided 
as follows ; forestland, 2,337,324 acres (21 ’5 per cent.); fields, 2,549,046 
acres (23 "5 per cent.); meadows, 2,249,686 acres (207 per cent.) ; pastures, 
1,754,174 acres (16'2 per cent.); untillable land, 1,631,978 acres; (15'0 
per cent.), including a peat bog of 329,440 acres. 

The principal crops, with acreage and yield, are shown as follows : — 

Acreage Yield in metric tons. 






1932 

1933 

1931 ; 

193-2 

Rye 

Wheat , 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Oats . 



; i 

363,617 

127,SS2 

265,783 

1d5,517 

3.'rii,414 

373,375 
155,406 1 

255.897 ' 

168.935 j 
342.750 

147.S3S I 
47,289 1 

128,833 i 
854,532 1 

163,964 i 

180.670 

56,743 

101,317 

782,789 

130,140 


The yield of flax in 1932 was 3,832 metric tons from an area of 36,222 
acres as against 5,922 metric tons and 45,296 acres in 1931. 

In 1933, Estonia had 681,700 head of cattle, 541,380 sheep, 277,130 
pigs, 209,950 horses, and 1,213,020 poultry. 

In 1932, there were in Estonia 330 dairy factories, of which 90‘3 per cent. 
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were co-operatire. Butter is the chief article of export aud already repre- 
sents 36 per cent, of the total exports. 

Qn July 1, 1932, Estonia had 33,48] employees engaged in industry. The 
most important industries of the country are : textile, paper, cement and oil 
shale industries, forestry, timber, flax and leather industries. There are 
about 100 tanneries in operation. Oil shale output in 1932 was about 600,000 
metric tons, the output of crude oil being 36,690 metric tons. 


Commerce- — Trade for 5 years is shown as follows in Estonian kroons 



1 1 

1 1929 

1930 

1931 ^ 

1932 

1933 

{inports . 
Exports • 

! 

. i 12*2,067,500 1 
, ; 117,471 300 

1 ' 

98,369,500 

96,433,800 

61,221,000 ; 
71,073,300 ' 

36,860,200 

42,570,900 

38.958.600 

45.557.600 


Principal imports in 1932 (thousand Estonian kroons) were : raw cotton, 
2,508; sugar, 2,139; textile products, 5,641; metals, 2,189; machinery, 
1,265. Principal exports in 1932 (thousand Estonian kroons) : dairy 
produce, 19,112 ; timber, 2,353 ; textile products, 4,611 ; paper, 1,276 ; 
cellulose, 5,139. 

The distribution of trade in 1932 was as follows (in thousand kroons) : — 
Imports, Germany, 11,799 ; United Kingdom, 5,071 ; United States, 8,701 ; 
Soviet Russia, 2,090; Poland, 1,460. E.xports, United Kingdom, 15,628 ; 
Germany, 11,140. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Estonia for 6 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1920 

1930 

1931 

1932 1 

1933 

Imports from Estonia 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

into United Kingdom 
Exports to Estonia from 

2,497,127 

1,991,592 

1,908,006 

1,260,258 

1,217,026 

United Kingdom . . 
Be-exports to Estonia 

463,774 

338,479 

212,CS0 , 

i 

358,532 

365,856 

trom United Kingdom 

235,922 

124.313 

5'\476 i 

61,090 

96,052 


Shipping and Communications.— During 1932, 2,292 vessels of 
796,066 tons entered and 2,351 vessels of 794,504 tons cleared the ports of 
Estonia. The principal port is Tallinn (RevaU. On January 1, 1933, the 
merchant marine consisted of 109 steamers of 97,260 tons, 20 motor ships of 
3,418 tons, and 249 sailing vessels of 25,200 tons, with a total tonnao-e of 
125,884 tons. 

Estonia had a total railway mileage in 1932 of 1,443 kilometres, or 896 
miles. 

In 1931 the post office handled 17,121,585 letters and 5,159,438 postcards 
in the internal service ; received 3,843,939 letters and 1,161,828 postcards 
from abroad and sent 2,735,460 letters and 1,136,629 postcards abroad. 

In 1932 there were 438 kilometres of telegraph lines, 607 offices. The 
number of telegrams sent (1931), 108,103 iuternal and 284,154 foreign. 
Number of telephone circuits, 361 ; length of telephone line, 4,532 kilo- 
metres ; numter of inter-nrban conversations, 15,848,738. 

Banking and Currency, 

The Bank of Estonia {Eesti Pank) was founded on Febmary 24, 1919, and 
began operations on May 3, 1919. Its capital was 10,000,000 Estonian marks. 
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increased in 1921 to 250,000,000 marks. The functions of the Bank, the 
management of which was controlled by the Government, were to issue and 
regulate currency and transact ordinary banking business. 

It was only on January 1, 192S that the Bank on reorganisation, obtained 
the sole right of issue when the existing treasury notes were merged with the 
bank notes of the Bank of Estonia, and the currency placed on a gold 
standard. 

Three institutions supply the long-term credit needs of agriculture and 
industry : the Estonian Hypothecary Bank, the Land Bank of Estonia (Maa 
Bank) and the ISTational Jlortgage Bank (Pikalaenu Bank). 

A State Savings Bank was established on January 1, 1928. On December 
31, 1932, total deposits amounted to 5,450,535 crowns, the number of 
depositors being 11,913. 

There are two central institutions for co-operative banks ; the Estonian 
People’s Bank and the Farmers’ Central Bank. 

There are besides the above 12 joint stock, one private and 2 municipal 
banks. 

Since January 1, 1928, the unit of currency is the Kroon, which is the 
same as a Swedish gold krona, and has a gold content of 0 '403226 gramme 
of pure gold. This is subdivided into 100 sents, each sent being equivalent 
to one of the old Estonian marks. Abbreviation for internal use Kr. for 
‘Kroon,’ for international use Ekr. for ‘Estonian Kroon,’ and ‘S.’ for 
internal and international uses for ‘ sent.’ 

On June 28, 1933, by a decision of the Government, the Estonian kroon 
was devaluated to a level not below that of the Swedish kroon, i.e. to 66'5 
per cent, of its former exchange valtre. 

On January 23, 1934, there were in circulation 31,876,000 kroons in 
bank notes ; at the same date the bank held 20,133,000 kroons of coin and 
bullion. The denominations of the currency are : paper notes, 50, 10, 5, 
1 kroon ; nickel and copper coins, 25, 10, 5, 3 and 1 sent pieces ; silver 
coins, 2 kroon and 1 kroon. 

The metric system of weights and measitres ha,s been in force since 
January 1, 1929. 


Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

1. Of Estonia in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Dr. Oskar Philipp Kallas (appointed January, 1922). 
Consul-General and Counsellor of Legation . — Hans Jlarkus. 

Secretary . — Voldemar Ojansou. 

AgricxMural Attache . — Villibald Raud. 

Ther-e are Consular Representatives in London, Aberdeen, HuU, Dover, 
Belfast, Leith, Bo’ness, Liverpool, Methill, Alloa, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Dundee, Cardiff, Southampton, Dublin, Newcastle, Sydney, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Fowey, Burntisland, Grangemouth, Swansea, Montreal, Jaffa, Sydney. 

2. Or Grrat Britain in Estonia. 

Envoy and Minister. — H. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen, C.M.G. (appointed 
April 7, 1930), also Minister to Latvia and Lithuania, residing at Riga. 

Naval Attaeki. — Capt. G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.O., R.R. 

Military AttachA.— Maikov R. 0. W. G. Firebrace, R.A. 

Ckargi <V Affaires and Consul at Tallinn. — A. J. Hill. 
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Books of Heference. 

Publications of the Bureau Central de Statistique de I'Estonie. 

Bulletin de I’Estonie, No. 1. April, 1919. Pans. 

Estonian Review. No. 1 January, 1919. Loudon, 1920. 

Memoire sur I’independance de I’Estouie, presente a la Conference de Paix par la 
Delegation Bstonienne. 

Annuison (J.), Public Instruction in Estonia. Washington, 1926. 

Bouchmani^'is.), L’Esthome, ses ports et ses chernms de ler. Tallinn, 1925. 

Buchan (John) Editor, The Baltic and Caucasian States. London, 1923. 

Orozat (C.), Les Constitutions de Pologne, de Dantzig, d’Esthonie et de Finlande, 
Toulouse, 1925. — The Republic of Estonia. Tahnn, 1926. 

Ciikey (S.), Die Queilen des estnischen Verwaltungsrechts. Tartu, 1927. — Die 
Verfasaungsentwicklnng Estliinds, 191S-192S. Tubingen, 192S 

Grahai.i (M. W.), New Governments of Eastern Europe. London, 192S. 

Haltenberger (M.). Landeskunde von Eesti. Dorpat, 1926. — Die Baltischen Lander. 
Leipzig, 1929. 

Kraus (Prof. H.), Grundri.ss der Geschichte des Estnischen Volkes. Tattii, 1932. 

Luiga (G. E.), Die Agrarreforni in Eesti. Helsingfors, 1920. 

Luiga \G, E.) and ira/tp (A.), Die neue Agrarverfassung in Eesti. Tartu, 1924. Die 
neue Landordnung. Tartu, 1927. 

MacCallUiu Scott {A. ), Beyond the Baltic. London, 1925. 

Maddisou (E.) and Anadus (O.}, Das Grundgesetz der Preistaats Estland vom 15 Juni 
1920 Berlin. 192S. 

3/a(iei23on (E.), Die Nationalen Minderheiten Estlands und ihre Rechte. Tallinn, 1920. 

- ■ ■ Tallin, 1929. 

■' . .ns, 1920. 

■■ ain and the Baltic. London, 1930. 

. . llustrated Handbook in Estonian, French, Engbsh and 

Geiuian. iHuinii, 

PullenU (A.), The Estonian Year-Book, 1929. 

Puda (C. R.), Vers I'Union Baltique. Pans, 1927. 

Buhl (A.), The New Masters of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

(Owen), The New Baltic States and their Future. London, 1925. 

Schmidt (V.), Album Statistique I. and II. Estonian Central Statistics Burean. 
Vestei'inen (E.), Aencultural Conditions in Estonia. Helsinki, 1923. 

Vilfecoi'rt (L.), L’Estonie. Pans, 1932. 


FINLAND. 

(SUOMEN TaSA YALTA.) 

Constitution and Government. 

CE^'TRAL GoVERSMENT. 

Finland is a Republic according to the Constitutional Law of July 17, 
1919. 

From 1809 Finland was united to the Russian Empire as an autonomous 
Grand-Duehy. On December 6, 1917, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously proclaimed Finland an indepemient and sovereign State, and she has 
been recognised as such by the Powers. According to the Constitutional Law 
ofl906, the House of Representatives consists of one Chamber of 200 members 
chosen by direct and proportional election, in which all who are entitled to vote 
have an equal vote. The suffrage is possessed, with ihe usual exceptions, by 
every Finnish citizen (man or woman) who has reached his or her 24th year. 
There are 16 electoral districts with a representation proportioned to the popu- 
lation, a rearrangement being required every lOyears. Each district is divided 
into voting circuits. The voting system, devised with a view to proportional 
representation, provides for the formation of voters’ associations which 
prepare lists of candidates, the votes for whom are in a falling scale 
according to the order in which the voter has placed them on the list voted 
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for. There may, within limits, be eompaets between associations, and joint 
candidates may be entered in competing lists, while any voter may either 
support an association list or vote for any candidate he pleases. Every citizen 
entitled to vote is eligible to the Honse of Representatives, which is elected 
for 3 years. 

The President is elected for 6 years by the votes of the citizens. He 
receives a salary of 700,000 marks and 170,000 marks for allowances. The 
Council of State (Ministry), appointed by the President, must enjoy the 
confidence of the House of Representatives. 

At the elections held on July 1 and 2, 1933, the following parties were 
returned : Social-Democrats, 78 ; Agrarian, 53 ; Finnish Coalition Party, 
18 ; Swedish People’s Party, 21 ; Patriotic National Movement, 14 ; Finnish 
Progressive Party, 11 ; Small Farmers’ Party, 4 ; National Party, 2. 

President of Finland.—Dv. Pehr Evind Svinhtifvud (born 1861 ; elected 
Februaiy 16, 1931). 

The Council of State, appointed on December 14, 1932, is composed as 
follows : — 

Prime Minister. — Prof. T. M. Kivimahi (Progress Party). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — A. V. HaclzeU (Coalition Patty). 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. H. M. J. Relander (Coalition Party). 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Y. W. PukakJca (Coalition Party). 

Minister of Defence. — A. A. Oksala. (Coalition Party). 

Minister of Justice. — E. Scdochivs (Swedish People’s Party). 

Minister of Education. — Dr. 0. Mantcre (Progress Party). 

Minister of Agriculture. — Prof. K. T. Jutila (Agrarian). 

Minister of Commerce and Industries. — F. Killinen (Coalition Party). 

Minister of Conimunicntio'ns. — K. E. Linna (Progress Party). 

Minister of Social Ajnoirs. — Dr. E. Eynnincn (Agrarian). 

Local Govern.ment. 

For administrative purposes Finland is divided into nine departments. 
The provincial administration is entrusted in each of the departments to a 
prefect, who is appointed by the President. The unit of local government is 
the commune. Each rural parish and each town forms a commune in which 
all men and all women of 21 years of age who have paid the local taxes for 
the preceding two j-ears are voters. In all communes a communal council 
is elected to decide que.stio!i3 of administration and local economy. The 
executive power is vested in rural communes in a college formed by the head 
of the commune and four or more aldermen elected by the council In towns 
the executive authority is the magistrates with the burgomaster as president 
and other members ek-cted by the council. There were, in 1932, 38 towns, 
25 boroughs, and 538 rural communes in Finland. As executive officers of the 
Prefects there aie the baiilills of 54 and sub-baillitfs of 302 districts. 

The deparnueLt (jt Aland has a county council {landsting) consisting of 
one chamber which i.s elected on the basis of the same suffrage as t'ne Parlia- 
ment. The county- council settles the internal affairs of the government. 
The executive authority is with an executive council, of which the lav.trdd 
is president. 


Area and Population. 

The area and population of Finland, according to the census taken on 
December 31, 1920, and that taken on December 31, 1930, were as follows 
(Swedish names are given in brackets) : — 
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Departments 


I Area *■ 

1 English 

1 sq. miles 

1 Popula- ■ 

1 tion 
' Dec. 31, i 
: 1920 1 

Popula- 
tion 
Dec 31, 
1930 

Popula- 
tion per 
sq. mile, 
1930 

tlusimaa (Nyland) 


.| 4,388 

; 446,329 | 

507,708 

115*7 

Turku- Pori(Ab9-Bj<3meborg) 


. 1 8,397 

1 495,561 , 

522,222 

02*2 

Ahvenanmaa (Aland) . , 


. I 551 

: 26.911 

27,375 

49*7 

Hame (Tavastehus) 


. ‘ 6,787 

360,528 t 

3'9,056 

57*7 

Viipuri (Viborg) .... 


. 1 12,072 

1 558,202 i 

622,553 

51*6 

Mikkeli (St -Michel) 


. ( 6,414 

1 204.425 1 

208,901 

32*6 

Euopio 


. 1 13,986 

1 355,701 1 

381,100 

27*2 

Vaaf-a (Vasa) ..... 


. 1 14,800 

1 548,055 ! 

582.874 

39-4 

Oulu (Uleaborg) .... 


1 65,244 

I 369,095 1 

425,278 

6*5 

Total . 


. ' 132,589 

i 3,364,807 1 

3,667,067 

27*7 


' Excluding water area, which amounts to an additional 17,314 square miles. 

Of the total on December 31, 1930, 1,809,063 were males and 1,857,999 
females. In 1930, 3,022,257 spoke Finnish, 342,916 Swedish, 8,216 Russian, 
3,719 German, 2,113 Lapponic. 

The growth of the jtopnlation is shown as follows ; — 


Years 

: 

In Towns 

) In Country 

1 Total 

Percentage in 
towns 

1800 

1 

46.604 

i 786,055 

' 832,659 I 

5-60 

1900 


339,613 

1 2,372,049 

2,712,562 

12'52 

1930 

1 

671,845 

i 2,995,222 

3,667,067 1 

1 18*32 

1931 

1 

7'*7,159 

2,990,346 

3,697,505 1 

1 19 13 

1932 

! 

) 

’325,855 

2,994,807 

3,720,752 1 

1 19*51 


According to the census of December 31, 1930, the population was divided 
according to occupations as follows; agriculture, 2,014,788 (60 percent.) ; 
industry, 569,505 (17 per cent.); communications, 127,995 (4 per cent.); 
commerce, 145,361 (4 percent.); public administration, 67,526 (2 per cent.) ; 
professions, 71,201 (2 per cent.) ; others, 384,372 (11 per cent.). 

The movement of the population for four years was as follows ; — • 


Year 

Living 

Births 

I 

' Of which 
' illegitimate 

1 

i Stillborn 

j Marriages 

Deaths ! 
(exclusive j 
of stillborn) J 

Excess of 
Births 

1929 

: 76 011 

• 6,132 

2.0-7 

' 25,060 

54,439 1 

1 21,522 

1030 

j 75,236 

6 228 

2,086 

1 24,841 

48,240 1 

1 26,936 

1931 

} 71,866 

6.003 

2,0.51 

j 23,856 

48,968 

i 22,898 

1932 

69,352 

1 5,863 

1,864 

23,029 

46,700 

1 22,652 


Emigration: 1927,6,088; 1928, 5,055; 1929, 6,383; 1930, 3,964; 1931, 
741; 1932, 1,161; 1933, 1,030. 

The principal towns, with the nnmber of their inhabitants at end of 1932, 
are: Helsinki (Helsingfors), 265,391 ; Turku (Abo), 68,460 ; Tampere (Tam- 
merfors), 57,838; Viipuri (Viborg), 59,955; Vaasa (Vasa), 26,980; Oulu 
(Uleaborg), 25,070; Kuopio, 23,823; Pori (Bjomeborg), 18,921 ; and Kotka, 
18,852. 

Beligion and Education. 

The Kational Church is Evangelical Lutheran relirfon, but entire 
liberty of conscience is guaranteed to the members of ml religions and 
confessions. Ecclesiastically (the Evangelical Church of) Finland is divided 
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into 5 bishoprics (Turku being the arehie|>iscopal see), 56 provostships, and 
598 parishes. 

Of the total population there were at end of 1932 : Lutherans, 3,580,027 ; 
Greek-Catholies and Raskolnics, 68,426 ; Roman Catholics, 1,391 ; Baptists, 
etc., 9,749 ; Jews, 1,750 ; Mohammedans, 310 ; belonging to the civil-register, 
59,099. The Greek-Catholics are under an archbishop, resident at Sortavala. 

Finland has 3 universities ; at Helsinki (founded in 1640 at Turku, 
and removed to Helsinki after having been burned down in 1827), with 
(1933) 341 teachers and 6,215 students (2,370 women) ; at Turku (Swedish, 
opened 1919), with 45 teachers and 220 students (61 women) ; and at Turku 
(Finnish, opened 1922), with 27 teachers and 403 students (208 women). In 
1933, there were also 1 technical school at Helsinki, with 92 teachers 
and 824 students (70 women), and 3 commercial schools, one Finnish with 
19 teachers and 225 students, and the others Swedish with 33 teachers 
and 248 students. 

For secondary education there were, in 1932, 136 lyceums, leading to 
university, 2,515 teachers and 40,379 pupils (20,233 girls) ; 80 middle 
schools (with a curriculum of 5 years), with 668 teachers and 9,457 pupils. 
There were 8 training colleges for elementary school teachers, with 104 teachers 
and 1,289 students; and 4 for infant school teachers, with 265 students. 
There were also 57 high schools for the people, with 429 teachers and 2,588 
pupils (1,678 females). For elementary education (1932) there were in the 
country 5,295 elementary schools, with 224,227 pupils (109,947 girls) ; 4,860 
lower elementary schools, with 111,160 pupils. In the towns there 
were (1932) 1,386 classes of higher elementary schools, with 44,101 pupils 
(21,402 girls). There were besides 6 mavigation schools, with 207 pupils; 
44 commercial schools, with 3,252 pupils ; 10 industrial schools, with 1,312 
pupils ; 2 technical schools, with 236 pupils ; 157 schools for arts and crafts, 
with 7,739 pupils; 52 agricultural schools, with 2.005 pupils; 4 dairy 
schools, with 102 pupils ; 43 cattle-management schools, with 1,579 pupils ; 
43 household schools, with 1,841 pupils ; 6 horticultural schools, with 102 
pupils ; and 5 forestry schools, with 165 pupils. The school age in primary 
schools is from 7 to 15 years. 

In 1930, only 0'9 per cent, of persons who have completed their 15th year 
could neither read nor write. 

In 1932, there were published 539 newspapers and reviews in Finnish, 
108 in Swedish, 74 in Finnish and Swedish, and 11 in other languages. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice is independent of the Government. The 
lowest courts of justice in Finland are those of the District. In towns these 
district courts are held by the burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country 
by a judge and 12 jurors — peasant proprietors, the judge alone deciding, 
unless the jurors unanimously differ from him, when their decision prevails. 
From these courts an appeal lies to the Superior Court [Easioilceus) in Turku, 
Vaasa and Tiipnri. The Supreme Court of Judicature {Korkein oikeus) sits 
in Helsinki. Judges can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

Two functionaries, the Oikeuskansleri or the Chancellor of Justice, and the 
Oikeitsasiamies, or the Attorney-General, ezercise control over the adminis- 
tration of justice. The former acts also as counsel and public prosecutor for 
the Government ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Parliament, has 
to extend a general supervision over all the courts of law. 

At the end of 1931, the prison population numbered 7,273 men and 803 
women, wliile the number of sentences pronounced in 1930 was 127,016 for 
crimes and 55,225 in civil eases. 
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Pauperism. 

The number of paupers in 1931 supported by the towns and the village 
oommnnities was 182,706 (4 '9 per cent, of the population) ; and the total 
cost was 362,657,088 marks. 

Pinance. 

Revenue and expenditure for 5 years in thousands of marks according to 
Balance of Accounts ; — 


j 1930 

1931 ! 

193-2 ; 

1 

1933 j 

19341 

Revenue . . . , 

Expenditure . . 

. . . ' 4.398,100 
, . . ; 4,738,700 

4,975,100 ' 
4,245,600 I 

2,925,100 ' 
3,001,660 j 

2,877,400 

2,877,300 

3,065.600 

3,021,000 


1 Estimates. 

The main items of the ordinary budget of Finland for 1934 are as follows 
in millions of marks 


Revenue j 

Millions of j 
marks i 

Expenditure 

Millions of 
marks 

Direct taxes . . , . j 

461 9 1 

President 

2-0 

Customs 

1250 6 1 

Parliament . 

10-1 

Excise 

277 0 1 

State Chancellor and 


Mixed taxes . . . . i 

192-0 j 

Council . 

11-5 

Fees 

85-6 ! 

Administration : — 


Interests, dividends, etc. . i 

287 3 1 

Intenor 

328-9 

Miscellaneous revenues . » 

178-0 ! 

Justice 

100-8 

State enterprises (net in- ! 


Foreign Affairs . 

38-4 

come): — I 

i 

Finance 

49-6 

Communications , . : 

71-8 1 

Defence 

469-2 

Industries . 

1-1 

Church and Education 

447-5 

Sundry enterprises . . ■ 

2-6 ! 

Agriculture and 


State forests . . .1 

25-5 1 

Forestry . 

274-6 

Auricultural enterprises . j 

2-7 

Communications 

151-8 

Capital incomes . . .1 

170-0 1 

Trade and Industry . 

71-6 

1 

, 

Social Affairs 

67-1 

1 

1 

Pensions 

89*8 


1 

Debt .... 

300-5 



Miscellaneous ex- 




penditures 

61 2 

1 


Investments which give 




income 

311-7 


1 

Investments which do 



i 

not give income . 

244-7 

Total . . . j 

3065-6 1 

Total 

3021-0 


At the end of December, 1933, the foreign loans totalled 2,742,900,000 
marks and the internal loans 764,800,000 marks, a total of 3,507,700,000 
marks. Of the foreign loans 2,384,000,000 marks, and of the internal 
loans 716,000,000 marks, were consohdated. 


Defence. 

Army. 

The military forces of Finland consist of : (1) the army, air force and 
naval defence, recruited on the principle of universal service, (2) the Civic 
Protective Guards Organisation, recruited from the voluntarily enrolled 
citizens. 
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The President of the Republic is Commander-iu-Chief of the Finnish 
military forces, but during war he may invest a general with that authority. 
In peace time the Minister of Defence appointed by the President is responsible 
for the military administration. The Chief of the Army, assisted by the 
General Staff, directs the commanding affairs of the army, air force and coast 
defence. 

Every citizen is liable to serve from the age of 17 to the age of 60. The 
conscripts are divided into troops of the line and the “ landwehr.” 

The troops of the line consist of the standing army and the reserve. 
All young men who have reached the age of 21 years are summoned to 
active service. The period of service is generally 350 day.s, and 440 days 
for those who are appointed to be trained as officers or non-commissioned 
officers of reserve. At the end of this service the soldier remains in the 
first reserve to the age of 40 years. The first reserve contains periods of 
active training, in all 40 to 60 days. 

The “landwehr” is divided into three classes ; to the first class belong 
the conscripts who after their service in the reserve are relegated to the 
second reserve (men of 40-60 years) ; to the second, the conscripts who are 
considered as incapable for active service in peace time (men of 21-60 yeais^, 
and the third, young men who cannot on account of their youth yet be en- 
rolled as conscripts (17-21 years). 

The effectives in 1934 amounted to 1,738 officers and 28,600 other ranks, 
organised in 3 divisions. 

The Air Force comprises 2 squadrons, 1 air school and 1 seaplane station, 
with a personnel of 1,910 all ranks. 

The Coast Defence consists of the coast artillery and the coast fleet. 

The Civic Guards are an essential part of the plan of defence. For the 
administration the Commander-in-Chief of the Guards appointed by the 
President is subordinated to the Minister of Defence, and directly responsible 
to the President with regard to his command. The number of the Protective 
Guards is about 100,000. 

The military budget for 1933 amounted to 436,054,200 Finnish marks. 

Navy. 

The naval forces consist of 2 coast defence ironclads of 4,000 tons, each 
armed with 4 10-inch and 8 4-inch guns ; 6 gun-boats, 7 motor-torpedo- 
boats, 2 mine-layers, 4 subm.irmes and a number of small vessels. 

A retired British naval officer is attached to the Ministry of Defence in 
an advisory capacity. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people in Finland, al though the 
cultivated area only covers 6 "6 per cent, of the land. The land was divided 
in 1929 into 285,390 farms, and the landed property was distributed as 
follows : — Less than 3 hectares cultivated, number of farms, 109,155 ; 
3—10 hectares, farms 108,642 ; 10—25 hectares, farms 51,683 ; 25-100 hectares, 
farms 15,083 ; over 100 hectares, farms 827 (1 hectare = 2'47 acres). 

The principal crops of 1932 were as follows : — rye, 538,510 acres, 
yielding 329,355 tons ; barley, 303,441 acres, yielding 178,919 tons ; oats, 
1,124,012 acres, yielding 669,462 tons ; potatoes, 190,353 acres, yielding 
983,400 tons ; hay, 3,005,535 acres. Total land under cultivation, 1932j 
5,863,308 acres. Butter production in 1932 was 25,921 tons. 
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Domestic animals in 1932 ; — Horses, 360,278 ; horned cattle, 1,806,075 ; 
sheep, 964,593; goats, 10,872; pigs, 414,369. 

The total forest land amounts to 62,429,000 acres, of which 24,835,000 
acres belong to the State. The productive forest land covers 
49,764,000 acres, of which 17,570,000 acres belong to the State. 

Finland had, in 1932, 3,371 large factories, employing an aggregate of 
127,222 workers, and yielding an aggregate product of 9,556 million marks. 
The chief were : — 



No. of 

Establishments 

No. of 
Workers 

Production 

Iron and mechanical works 

6*28 

21, STS 

Marks 

1,096,744,000 

Textiles 

264 

20,172 

1,014,176,000 

Wood industries 

694 

35,187 

1,593,198,000 

Paper . . .... 

197 

16,109 

2,456,985,000 

413,976,000 

Leather, rubber and fur 

169 

6,713 

Chemicals 

126 

2,053 

263,411,000 

Graphic arts 

197 

4,940 

222,562,000 

Tobacco 

8 

1,721 

241,043,000 

Electricity, gas and water . 

267 

2,658 

297,307,000 


In 1932, there were 383 saw mills with 83 water motors, 345 steam, 20 
oil and gas, 2,610 electric motors. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years, in thonsands of Finnish marks : — 


— 

i 1929 

1930 

1931 

1982 

j 1933 

t 

Imports 

7,001,413 

1 

5,247,671 

3,461,755 

3,437,450 

1 3,925,984 

Exports 

6,429,734 

5,404,158 

4,456,693 

4,630,840 

5,288,167 


The foreign trade of Finland appears as follows for 2 years — 


1933 19.iS 



Imports 

fiom 

E.xports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 


F, Marks 

F. Marks 

F. Maiks 

F. Maiks 

Great Bxitaia . 

041,096,000 

2,166,055.000 

803,524,000 

2,428,&78,0Ci0 

Ru.«Si3 

178,440,000 

69,601 000 

1S5,S43.00' 1 

22,264,000 

Estonia 

37,255,000 

48.163,000 

32,Sf^0,0C0 

20,999,000 

Germany 

1 002,548,000 

386,045,000 

1,084,727,000 

520 803,000 

Sweden 

•^44,721,000 

120,021.000 

3y0,7t>9,0u0 

116,440,000 

Denmark . 

116,354,000 

122,557.000 

142,544,000 

114,610,000 

Norway 

r.2.298,000 

24,t-41,0t0 

S<>, 942,000 1 

39,269,000 

United States . 

2t>8,775,«XJ0 

444,020 000 

288,565,000 

462,162.000 

Brazil 

99,322,000 

58,519,000 

111,<)U,OCO 

74,906,000 

Argentine 

45,597,0«!0 

4S,956jr'0 

67,704,000 

76,003,000 

Netherlands 

154.508,900 

164.007,600 

137,400,000 

263,684,000 

France 

74,580,000 

3j0,60.5,0C‘0 

72,701,000 ’ 

300,041,000 

Belgium 

96, 146.0*’0 

247,469.000 

126,000.f.ro : 

262.409,000 

Poland-Danzi..' . 

96,53S,t00 

8.256,000 

131,578,000 ' 

7,503,0i’0 

Czechoslovakia. 

3.S,8!6,0<jO 

4.488,000 

17,8!'0,000 ' 

2,271,000 


The value of the principal imports and exports for 1932 and 1933 is 
shown as follows in Finnish marks : — 
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Imports 


1932 


1933 


Exports 


Cereals 

Colonial produce 
and spices 
Spinning materials ' 


3i2,&94,359i 342,lU0,6o7 
} 

352,608,592? 410.999,433 
7R1 4041 COT 4Tft 


Animals (living) 1 
Food obtained I 
from animals . | 
Timber 


1933 


4,126,7971 3,164,105 

617 , 074 , 855 ! 478,346,974 
.234,02612,270,365,979 


Textiles 

Leather, 

• • 1 

hides, j 

301, '871, 360; 315^7111678 

1 ! 

Pnlp and paper. ; 
Leather, hides, j 

2,056, 852, 219; 2, 107, 920,361 

furs . 


r93,443.612 101,868.673 

furs . . ’ 

65,874,2021 

t 

87,918,039 

Metals 


354,632,617’ 447,744,455 

Minerals ajid 

Macbiuery 

Minerals 

• ■ i 

and ! 

209,047,160' :>76.026,'2S7 . 

earths 

Gums, resins & 

60,493,567, 

73,378,343 

eartlis 


262,794,043i 287,004,071 

i 

! 

tar . 

Matches, ex- | 

1 plosives, etc. ; 

33,412,3SSj 

15,650,655| 

25,903,761 

15,166,215 


Of the total pulp and paper exports in 1933, newsprint accounted for 
389,541,723 mark.s, ground wood-pulp 155,721,777 marks, and chemical 
wood-pulp 1,181,147,728 marks. In 1932, the figures were 393,903,660, 
142,216,189, and 1,150,882,811 respectively. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Finland for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


Imports from Finland into U.K, ! 
Exports to Finland from U.K. . j 
Re-exports to Finlami from U.K. | 


1929 


1930 


1933 


1933 


£ \ £ \ £ I £ I £ 

14,944,760,12,634,451 11,680.127 11,7.33,436; 12,771,309 

3,S62,573' 2,414,436; 1,603,653 ' 2,263,001 2,845,661 
5j0,031j 429,560 109,579 i 242,492! 256,756 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The mercantile marine of Finland on January 1, 1933, aggregated 4,406 
vessels of 541,829 net registered tons, and consisted of 256 sailing vessels of 
66,762 tons ; 530 steam vessels of 210,976 tons, 163 motor boats of 19,000 
tons, and 3,457 lighters of 245,091 ton.s. 

Vessels enteied from and cleared lor foreign countries, in 1933, were as 
follotvs ; — 


Entered 


Cleared 


Countries 

Number 

' 

Net tons 

Number 

! 

Net tons 

United Kingdom , 

625 

TUS.2C0 

1 1,516 

1,561 000 

United States 

50 

182,100 

1 85 

254,900 

Germany .... 

S44 

651,500 

1 741 

521,000 

Sweden 

1,944 

879.700 

! 1,3S0 

373,300 

Denmark .... 

S30 

63'MOO 

' 533 

213,900 

Estonia 

1,004 

262,2«'0 

1 002 

163,800 

Total (including all otiiers) , 

6,842 

4 676.900 

\ 6,904 

4,680,707 


On the air lines Helsinki- Reval and Helsinki-Turkn-Stockholm, 5,056 
passengers and 97,224 kilos goods and mail were tran.sported in 1932. 
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Internal Communications. 

For internal commnnications Finland lias a remarkable system of lakes 
connected with each other and with the Gulf of Finland by canals, navigable 
at a length of about 2,500 miles. The number of vessels which passed along 
the canals in 1932 was 34,505, and the number of timber-rafts 8,612; the 
receipts 'from vessels, 8,031,200 marks. 

In 1932, there were 19,372 miles of high roads and 18,206 miles of other 
public roads. 

Railway history in Finland begins in 1860, when the State built a line 66 
miles long between Helsinki and Hameenlinna. On December 31, 1932, 
there were 3,404 miles of railways, aU but 158 miles belonging to the State. 
The gauge is 1'524 metres (4 "9 feet). The traffic upon the State railways 
in 1932 was 18,657,000 passengers and 8,761,000 tons of goods. The total 
cost of the State railways to the end of 1932 was 6,250 million marks. The 
total revenue in 1932 was 677,083,000 marks, and the total expenditure 

682.108.000 marks. 

Finland had 3,322 post and telegraph-offices in 1932, and revenue and ex- 
penditure of posts and telegraphs combined were respectively 173,172,000 and 

152.556.000 marks. The number of letters and postcards was 63,938,000; 
ordinary and printed packages, 18,294,000; newspapers, 175,502,000; 
money-orders, 1,712,000; total, 259,446,000. 

There were in 1932, 20,580 miles of telegraph and 23,002 miles of telephone 
wires belonging to the State in Finland. The number of telegraph messages 
sent in the year 1932 was 889,712. The telegraph system and part of 
the telephone system are State property. 

Banking, Money, Weigkts, &c. 

The Bank of Finland (founded in 1811) is the State Bank and the only 
bank of issue. The Bank is under the guarantee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; its capital and reserves are fixed by its constitution, and its note 
circulation is limited by the value of its metcllio stock and foreign corres- 
pondents, and the additional right of issue 1,200 million marks. Notes in 
circulation are: 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 20, 10 and 5 markkaa. The paper 
currency of the Bank of Finland on January 23, 1934, was 1,103 million 
marks, against which the bank held a stock of gold of 323 million marks, 
and foreign currency 1,339 million marks. Finland had in 1931, besides 
the State bank, 12 joint stock banks with 511 offices. The deposits of all 
the State banks on November 30, 1933, were 6,372 million marks. 

The number of ordinary savings banks at the end of 1932 was 480; number 
of depositors 811,000, who had to their credit 4,1]3’4 mrllion marks; in 
tire Post Office saviug.s banks 132,113 depositors had 293 '9 million 
marks; and on Consumers’ Co-operative Societies’ Savings Account 384 '2 
million marks were deposited. 

The markka of 100 penni is stabilized at the current rate of exchange 
for the dollar of 39 "7, and is of the value of l'24ff. 

According to the new monetary law gold coin is to be struck of the 
value of 100 and 200 markka. The former will contain 4'21053 grammes 
oi gold, 900 fine ; the latter 8 ‘42105 grammes, 900 fine. Aluminium bronze 
coins are 20, 10 and 5 markka, and nickel coins 1, 4, and ^ markka pieces. 
Co[iper coins 10 and 5 penni pieces. 

Because of the exceptional conditions on the international money market, 
the gold standard was, however, temporarily suspended on October 12, 1931, 
v. hereby bank notes will not have to be redeemed in gold. Since March, 1933, 
the exchange has been stable at a rate of 227 uiaiks to 17. 
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The metric system of weights and measures is officially and universally 
employed in Finland. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Finland in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — G. A. Gripenberg. (Appointed May, 1933.) 

Secretary. — P. O. F. Hjelt. 

Commercial Secretary. — Ragnar Smedslund. 

AitacM. — Heikki Hjelt. 

Naval Attache, — V. L. Kopio. 

There are also Finnish consular representatives at Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Kewcastle, Plymouth, Southampton, and many 
other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Finland. 

Envoy and Minister. — Pmwland Arthur Charles Sperling, K,C.M.G., C.B. 
(Appointed June 11, 1930.) 

Second Secretary — J. T. Henderson. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. K. Jopson, M.B.E. 

Naval Attachi. — Capt. G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.C., R.H. 

Military Attachi — Major R. W. G. Firebrace, R. A. 

Consul at Behinq for s. — J. A. Waite. 

There ate consular representatives at the following places : Hango 
(Hauko), Kotka,Gamlakarleby (Kokkola), Kristinestad (Kristiinankaupunki), 
Kuopio, Turku (Abo), Lovisa, Vaasa (Vasa), Pora (Bjorneborg), Jakobstad 
(Pietarsaari), Tampere (Tammerfors), Oulu (Uleaborg), Viipuri (Viborg). 

Books of Reference concerning Finland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statistique de Fmlande. Edited by the Central Statistical Bureau. Annual 
(tirst year, 1S79). Helsinki. 

Suoiiien ValtioUal«ntvri (State Calendar of Finland). Annual. Helsinki 

La Constitution de la Finlande. Helsinki, 192'i. 

Statistiqiie otficielle de Fmlande : Annual and monthly publications of the different 
Government departments. 

Bulletin social, published by the Administration des Affaires Sociales. 

The Republic of Finland An Economic and Financial Survey. Edited by the Central 
Statistical Bureau. Helsinki, 1920. 

Trade ard Industry of Finland. Helsinki. IP'22. 

Land Reform in Finland, 1922. Helsinki, 1923 

Finland's Schnlwesen, 1920-25. Helsinki. 192»J. 

Commercial and Financial Reports of tne Department of Overseas Trade. Annual. 
London. 

2. Xon-Official Pfulications. 

Atla> of Finland, 1925, is-^i el by .m Editorial Committee un-ler the direction of the 
Geoifrajilucal Society of Finland. Helsinki 19_9. 

Les Frontiferesde Fmlande (B'ennia 42, Bulletin de la SocieteGeOirraFhiQ’ie de Finlande), 
Helsinki, 1921. 

Finland. The Conntrv, its People and Institutions, Helsinki, 192G. 

AtchUy (T. W.). Finland London, 1931. 

Bauhker's Sweden and Finlan<I. 4lh ed. LeipKig. 1929. 

BLomitttdt (Kaarl<»), Finland, its Country and Peoi-le. A Short Survy. Helsinki, 1919. 
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FRANCE. 

Constitution and Government. 

Central. 

Since the overthrow of Napoleon III. on September 4, 1870, France 
has been under a Republican form of government, confirmed on Febniary 
25, and July 16, 1875, by a constitutional law, which has been partially 
modified in June, 1879, August, 1884, June, 18S5, and July, 1889. It vests 
the legislative power in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the 
executive in the President of the Republic and the Ministry. 

The President is elected for seven years, by an absolute majority 
of votes, by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in a National 
Assembly, or Congress. He promulgates the laws voted by both Chambers, 
and ensures their execution. He selects a Ministry from the two Chambers, 
but may, and sometimes does, choose ministers who are not members 
of either Chamber {e.g. a general as Minister for War, an admiral as 
Minister of Marine, a civilian as Minister for Foreign Affairs) ; he appoints 
to all civil and military posts, has the right of individual pardon, and 
is responsible only in case of high treason. The President concludes 
treaties with foreign Powers, but treaties which affect the area of France 
or of French colonies must be approved by the Legislature, and he cannot 
declare war without the previous assent of both Chambers. Every act 
of the President has to be countersigned by a Minister. With the 
consent of the Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In 
case of vacancy, the two Chambers united immediately elect a new 
President. 

President of the Kepublic . — Albert Lebrun ; born August 29, 1871 ; 
elected May 10, 1932. 

The Ministers or Secretaries of State, the number of whom varies, 
are usually, but not necessarily, members of the Senate or Chamber of 
Deputies. The President of the Council (Premier) chooses his colleagues 
in concert with the Pfi-esident of the Republic. Each Minister has the 
direction of one of the great administrative departments and each is 
responsible to the Chambers for his acts, while the Ministry as a whole 
is responsible for the general policy of the Government. 

The Ministry consists of the following members, appointed February 9, 
1934. 
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Prime Minister. — *M. Gaston Doumergue (Senator). 
Minister without Portfolio. — *M. Andre Tardieu. 

Minister wUhovi Portfolio. — *M. Edouard Herriot. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs.— *il. houis Barthou (Senator). 
Minister of Justice. — M. Henri Cheron (Senator) 

Minister of Interior. — *M. Albert Sarraut (Senator). 
Minister of War. — Marshal Pitain. 

Minister of Marine. — M. Frangois Pietri. 

Minister of Air. — General Bcnain. 

Minister of Finance. — M. Lonis Germaiu- Martin. 

Minister of Education. — M. Aime Bertliod. 

Minister of Cmwmerce. — M. Lucien Lamovreux. 

Minister of the Colonies.- — *M. Pierre Laral. 

Minister of Agriculture . — M. Henri Qii‘-uitle. 

Minister of Public Works. — M. Pierre Etienne Flandin. 
Minister of Health . — M. Lonis Mai in. 

Minister of Pensions.— M. PueoUet. 

Minister of Labour. —bl. Marouet. 

Minister of Mercantile Marine . — M William Bertrand. 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs . — M. Mallarnie. 

• Former Prime Ministers. 


The following is a list of the Sovereigns and Governments of France, 
from the accession of the House of Bourbon : — 


Souse of Bourbon. 


Henri IV 

Louis XIII., ‘le Juste’ 

Louis XIV., ‘ le Grand ’ 

Ijouis XV 

Louis XVL (died 1793) 

1580-1610 
. 1610-1643 
. 1643-1715 
1715-1774 
, 1774-1792 

Convention . 
Directory . 
Consulate . 

First Republic, 

1792-1795 
. 1795-1799 
. 1799-1S04 

First Empire. 
Napoleon I. (died 1821 ) 

. 1804-1814 


H ouse of Bourbon restored. 

Louis XVIIl 1814-1824 

Charles X. (died 1S36) . . 1824-1830 

Souse of Bourhon-Orleans, 
Louis-Philippe (died 1850) . 1S30-184S 


Second Republic, 
Provisional Government, 

Feb— Dec 

Louis Napoleon .... 

Second Empire, 
KapoUon III. (died 1873) . 

Third Hepuhlic, 

Government of National Defence 
Adolphe Thiers, President. 
Marshal MacMahon ,, 

P. J. P. Jules Grevy ,, 

F. Sadi Carnot ,, 

Ca«imir Perier 
(June — Jan.) ,, 

Felix Faure ,, 

Emile Loubet ,, 

Amiand Fallieres ,, 

Raymond Poincare ,, 

Paid Deschanel ,, 
AlexandreMillerand ,, 

Ga-^ton Doumergue „ 

Paul Doumer ,, 


1848 

1848-1852 

1852-1870 

1870- 1871 

1871- 1873 
1873-1870 
1879-1887 
1887-1894 

1894- 1895 

1895- 1899 
1899-1906 
1906-1913 
1918-1920 

1920 

1920-1924 

1924-1931 

1931-1932 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four years, by manhood 
suffrage, and each citizen 21 years old, not actually in military service, 
who c.au prove a six months’ residence in any one town or commune, and 
not otherwise disqualified, has the right of vote. Deputies must be 
citizens and not under 25 years of age. The manner of election of 
Deputies has been modified several times since 1871. The scrutin de 
liste, under which each elector votes for as many Deputies as the entire 
department has to elect, was introduced in 1871. In 1876 it was replaced 
by the scrutin d'arrondissemeni, under which each department is divided 
into a number of arrondissements, each elector voting for one Deputy 
only ; in 1885 there was a return to the scrutin de liste, in 1889 the nni- 
nominal vote was reintroduced ; in 1919 the scrutin de liste, with pro- 
portional representation, was again adopted ; but in 1927 (July 12) the 
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old system of scruiin d’arrondissemeTti was once more introduced. 
In each constituency the votes are cast up and the Deputy proclaimed 
elected by a commission of Councillors-General appointed by the prefect 
of the department. The Chamber is now composed of 615 Deputies. 

Chamber of Deputies, elected May 1-8, 1932 : — Communists and 
Socialisti-Communists, 20 ; Socialists, 130 ; Republican Socialists and French 
Socialists, 33 ; Radicals and Radical Socialists, 153 ; Independent Radicals, 
74 ; Republicans of the Left, 48 ; Democrats, 15; Democratic Republican 
Union, Democratic and Social Action, Independents, 127 ; Others, 15. 

The Senate is composed of 314 members, elected for nine years 
from citizens 40 years old, one-third retiring every three years. The 
election of the Senators is indirect, and is made by an electoral body 
composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal Council of each 
commune in proportion to the population ; and (2) of the Deputies, 
Councillors-General, and District Councillors of the department. Besides 
the 225 Departmental Senators elected in this way, there were, according 
to the law of 1875, 75 Senators elected for life by the united two Chambers ; 
but by the Senate Bill of 1884 it was enacted that vacancies arising 
among the Life Senatorships would be filled by the election of ordinary 
nine-years Senators, the department which should have the right to the 
vacaut seat to be determined by lot. The Princes of deposed dynasties 
are precluded from sitting in either House. 

Senate, one-third elected on October 16, 1932 : Socialists, 17 ; Gauche 
Democratique, 161; Union Republicaine, 69; Gauche Republioaine, 16; 
Right, 6 ; Cniou Democratique, 32 ; Independents, 13. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies assemble every year on the 
second Tuesday in January, unless a previous summons is made by the 
President of the Republic, and they must remain in session at least 
five months out of the twelve. The President is bound to convoke them 
if the demand is m.ade by one-half of the number ci members composing 
each Chamber. The President can adjourn the Chambers, but the 
adjournment cannot exceed the term of a month, nor occur more than 
twice in the same session. 

BRls may be presented either in the Chamber or Senate by the 
Government, or on the initiative of private members. In the first case 
they are remitted to the bureaux for examination ; in the second, they 
are first submitted to a commission of parliamentary initiative. Financial 
laws mnst be first presented to and voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Senate, constituted as a High Court of Justice, tries eases of 
attempt against the safety of the State or of plotting to change the 
form of government. 

Senators and Deputies are paitl 62,000 francs a year and the Presidents 
of the two Chambers receive allowances tor the expense of entertain- 
ment. Members of both Chambers travel free on all railways by means 
of a small annual payment. The dotation of the President of "the Republic 
IS 1,800,000 francs, vrith a further allowance of 1,800,000 francs for 
his expenses. On January 1, 1905, a fund was instituted for pensions 
to ex- Deputies, or their widows and orphans. It is supported by contribu- 
tions from Deputies (deducted from their pay) as well as by gifts and legacies. 

France has, besides, a special institution under the name of GoTiseil 
iTitat, which was introduced by Narioleon L, and has been maintained 
since. It is presided over by the Minister of Justice or (in his absence) 
by a vice-president, and is composed of Councillors, Masters of Requests 
I Maitres des Reqnetes), and Auditors, all ajrpointed by the President of 
the Republic. Its duty is to give opinion upon such questions, chiefly 
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those coimeoted with administration, as may be submitted to it by the 
Government. It is judge in the last resort in administrative suits, and 
it prepares the rules for the public administration. 

II. Local Government. 

For administrative purposes France is divided into 90 departments 
including the ‘ territory of Belfort ’ (remnant of the department of Haut- 
Khin). Since 1881, the three departments of Algeria are also treated 
for most purposes, as part of France proper. The department has re- 
presentatives of all the Ministries, and is placed under a Prefect, nominated 
by Government, and having wide and undefined functions. He is assisted 
by a Prefecture Council, an administrative body, whose advice he may 
take without being bound to follow it. The Prefect is a representative of the 
Executive, and, as such, supervises the execution of the laws, issues police 
regulations, supplies information on matters which concern the depart- 
ment, nominates subordinate officials, and has under his control all officials 
of the State. There is a Sub-Prefect in every arrondissemeni, except in those 
containing the capitals of departments and the department of the Seine. 

The unit of local government is the commune, the size and population of 
which vary very much There were, in 1931, in the 90 departments into 
which France was divided, 38,004 communes. Most of them (33,960) had 
less than 1,500 inhabitants, and 22,491 have even less than 500 ; while 173 
communes only have more than 20,000 inhabitants. The local affairs of 
the commune are under a Municipal Council, composed of from 10 to 36 
members, elected by universal suffrage, and by the scrutin de liste for 6 
years by Frenchmen after 21 years and 6 months’ residence ; but each act 
of the Council must receive the approval of the Prefect, while many must be 
submitted to the Council General or even to the President of the Republic, 
before becoming lawful. Even the commune’s quota of direct taxation is 
settled by persons {repartiieurs) chosen by the Prefect from among the lists of 
candidates drawn up by the Municipal Council. 

Each Municipal Council elects a Mayor, who is both the representative 
of the commune and the agent of the central government. He is the head of 
the local police and, with his assistants, acts under the orders of the Prefect. 

In Paris the Municipal Council is composed of 80 members ; each of the 
20 arrondiisements into which the city is subdivided has its own Mayor. 
The place of the Mayor of Paris is taken by the Prefect of the Seine, and, in part, 
by the Prefect of Police. Lyons has an elected Mayor, but the control of the 
police is vested in the Prefect of the department of the Rhone. 

The next unit is the canton (3,024 in 1931), which is composed of an 
average of 12 communes, although some of the largest communes are, on the 
contrary, divided into several cantons. It is a seat of a justice of the peace 
(juge de paix), but is not an administrative unit. 

The district, or arrondissement (279 in 1931), has an elected conseil d'arron- 
ddssement, with as many members as there are cantons, its chief function 
being to allot among the communes their respective parts in the direct taxes 
assigned to each arrondissement by the Council General. That body stands 
under the control of the Sub-Prefect. A varying number of arrondisseraentg 
form a department, which has its conseil general renewed by universal suffrage 
to the extent of one-half every three years (one Councillor for each canton). 
These conseils deliberate upon all economical affairs of the depaitment, the 
repartition of the direct taxes among the arrondisstments, the roads, normal 
schools, and undertakings for the relief of the poor. Their decisions are 
controlled by the Prefect, and may be annulled by the President of the 
Republic. 
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Area and Population. 

I. Peoskkss and Present Condition. 


The legal population at the date of the last two enumerations was 


Bepartments 

Area : 

Engl. sq. 
niiles 

Population 

Population per 
square mile. 
1031 

March, 1931 

March, 19J6 

Ain 

2,248 

322,918 

317,195 

143-6 

Aisne 

2,866 

489,368 


170-7 

Allier . 

2,848 

373,924 

370,562 

131-2 

Alpes (Basses-) 

2,697 

87,893 

88,347 

32-6 

Alpes (Hautes-) 

2,178 

87,566 

87,963 

40-2 

Alpes-Maritimes . 

1,443 

493,376 

435,253 

341-9 

Ard^he 

2,144 

282,911 

289,263 

131-9 

Ardennes 

2,027 

293,746 

297,448 

144-9 

Arifege . 

1,892 

161,265 

167,498 

85-2 

Aube 

2,326 

242,596 

238,253 

103-8 

Aude 

2,448 

296,880 

291,951 

121-2 

Aveyron 

3,385 

323,782 

328,886 

95-6 

Belfort(Territoire de) 

235 

99,403 

96,591 

384-7 

Bouches-dn-Khane 

2,025 

1,101,672 

929,549 


Calvados 

2,197 

401,356 

390,492 

182-6 

Cantal . 

2,229 

193,505 

196,999 

86-8 

Charente 

2,305 

310,489 

312,790 

134-7 

Charente-Inferieure 

2,791 

415,249 

417,789 

148-7 

Cher 

2,819 

293,918 

298,398 

104-2 

Correze . 

2.272 

264,129 

269,289 

111-7 

Corse 

3,367 

297,235 

289,890 

88-2 

CSte-d’Or 

3,391 


328,881 

98-4 

C6tes-du-Nord 

2,786 

539,531 

552,788 

193 6 

Creuse . 

2,163 

207,882 

219,148 

96-1 

Dordogne 

3,550 


392,489 

108-1 

Doubs . 

2,052 

305,500 

296,591 

148-8 

Drdme . 

2.532 


26.3,750 

105-4 

Eure 

2,330 


308,445 

135-1 

Eure-et-Loir . 

2,291 

254,790 

255,213 

111-2 

Finistere 

2,729 

744,295 

753,702 

272-7 

Card 

2,270 

406,815 

402,601 

179-2 

Garonne (Haute-) . 

2,457 

441,799 

431,505 

179-8 

Gers 

2,428 

193,134 

196,419 

79-5 

Gironde 

4,140 

852,768 

827.973 

205-9 

Herault 

2,402 

514,819 

500,575 

214-3 ■ 

Ille-et-Yilaine 

2,697 

562,558 

561,688 


Indre 

2, 664 

247,912 

25.'), 09.7 


Indre-et-Loire 

2,377 

335,226 

334, 4S6 

141-0 

Isere 

3.178 

584,017 

553,079 

183-7 

J ura 

1,951 



117-4 

Landes . 

3,604 

257,186 

263,111 

71-3 

Loir-et-Cher . 

2,478 

241, .692 


97-5 

Loire 

1,852 

564,822 

669,216 

358-9 

Loire (Haute-) 

1,930 

251,608 


130-3 

Loire-Interieure 

2,693 


' 651,487 

242-1 
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Departments 

Area: 
Engl. sq. 
miles 

Popuiation 

Population per 
square mile. 
1931 

March, 1931 

March, 1926 

Loiret . 

2,629 

342,679 

341,225 

130-3 

Lot 

2.017 

166,637 

171,776 

83 0 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,078 

247,500 

246,609 

119-1 

Lozere . 

1,996 

101,849 

104,733 

51-0 

Maine-et-Loire 

2,811 

475,991 

477,741 

169-3 

Mauche . 

2,475 

433,473 

431,367 

175-1 

Marne . 

3,167 

412,156 

397,773 

130-1 

Marne (Haute-) 

2,420 

189,791 

195,370 

78-4 

Mayenne 

1,986 

254,479 

259,934 

128-1 

MeurtKe-et-Moselle 

2,036 

592,632 

552,087 

291-0 

Meuse . 

2,408 

215,819 

218,131 

89-6 

MorbiLan 

2,738 

537,5-28 

543,175 

196-3- 

Moselle . 

2,403 

693,408 

633,461 

288-5 

Nievre . 

2,6o8 

255, 195 

260,502 

960 

I'ord 

2,228 

2,029,449 

1,969,182 

910-8 

Oise 

•2,272 

407,432 

405,971 

179-3 

Orne 

2,371 

273,717 

277,637 

115-4 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,606 

1,205,191 

1,171,912 

462-4 

Puv-de.D8me 

3,090 

500,590 

515,399 

162-0 

Pj’renees (Basses-) . 

2,977 

42-2,719 

414,556 

141-9 

Pyrenees (Hautes-) 

1,750 

189,993 

187,875 

108-5 

Pyrenees-Orientales 

1,588 

238,647 

229,979 

148-0 

Rhin (Bas) . 

1,848 

688, -242 

670,985 

372-4 

Rliin (Haul) . 

1,354 

516,726 

490,654 

381-6 

Rbfine . 

1,104 

1,046,0-28 

993,915 

947-4 

SaSne (Haute-) 

2,074 

219,257 

2-26,313 

105-7 

Sadne-et-Loire 

3,330 

538.741 

549,240 

161-7 

Sarthe . 

2,410 

384,619 

387,48-2 

159-5 

Savoie . 

2,3S8 

235,544 

231,210 

98-6 

Savoie (Haute-) 

1,774 

25-2,794 

245,317 

142-4 

Seine 

185 

4,933,855 

4,628,637 

26.669-4 

Seine-Inferieure 

2,448 

905,278 

885,299 

369-8 

Seine-et-Marne 

2,275 

406,108 

380,017 

178-5 

Seine-et-Oise 

2,184 

1,365,616 

1,137,524 

625-2 

Sevres (Deux) 

2,337 

308,481 

309,820 

131-9 

Somme . 

2,443 

466,626 

473,916 

191-0 

Tarn 

2,231 

302,994 

301,717 

135-8 

Tarn-et-Garonne . 

1,440 

164,259 

164,191 

114-0 

Var 

2,333 

377,104 

347,932 

161 -6 

T aucluse 

1,381 

241,689 

•230,549 

175-0 

"S endee 

2,690 

390,396 

395,602 

145-1 

Vienne 

2,711 

303,072 

310,474 

111-7 

Vienne (Haute-) . 

2,119 

335,873 

351,311 

143-0 

^ osges . 

2,303 

377,980 

382,100 

lSl-1 

Tonne . 

2,892 

275,755 

277.230 

95-3 

Total 

21-2,659 

41,834,9231 

40,743,897 1 

1 

196-7 


^ Not including military and naval forces an-l crews of the commercial navy abrc^d 
which in 1931 numbered 93,928, and in 1926, 178,53-1. 
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According to the Peace Treaty with Germany (June 28, 1919) Alsace- 
Lorraine has been transferred to France, to date from the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918. The districts of Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace and 
Lorraine have become the departments of Bas-Ehin (1,848 square miles 
and population 688,242) ; Haut-Rhin (1,354 square miles, population 
516,726), and MoseUe (2,403 square miles, population 693,408). Thus the 
total area added to France is 5,605 square miles, population (1931) 
1,898,376. 

In 1926 the rural population was 20,759,131 and the urban population 
19,984,766. 

According to the Treaty of Versailles (article 45), France obtained from 
Germany as a compensation for the de.struclion of the coal mines in the 
Korth of France, the exclusive rights of exploitation of the coal mines 
situated in the Saar Basin. The area of this district is about 751 square 
mdes, and the p"pulatinn 657,870. For 15 years the Saar Basin is to 
be governed by a Commission of Five, chosen bj’ the League of Nations. 
At the end oi 15 years the population will decide by vote one of three 
alternatives, viz., the maintenance of the rule set up by the Treaty, union 
with France, or union trith Germany. 

In the following table, the third, fourth, and fifth columns give [in 
brackets] for the first five censuses the population, its density, and its 
average annual increase of France, excluding Alsace-Lorraine, and are thus 
comparable with the data for the censuses posterior to the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine (1872-1911). 


Dates 

Area : sq. mlleti 

Domiciled 

Population 

Inhabitants 
per sq. mile 

Annual Increase 
per 10.000 inhabi. 
tants 

ISOl 

207,766 

27,349,003 

131 




[26,930,756] 

[130] 

— 

1S21 


30,461,875 

146 

57 



[29,871,176] 

[144] 

[55] 

1S4] 


34,230,178 

164 

62 



1 [33,400,864] 

[161] 

[58] 

lS6i 

212,659 

37,386,313 

176 

72 



[35,844,902] 

[173] 

[36] 

1866 


38,067,064 i 

178 

36 



[36,495,489] 

[176] 

[36] 

1872 

207,054 

36,102,921 

174 

—961 





[-17] 

1876 

— 

36,905,788 

178 

54 

ISSl 

— 

37,672,048 

182 

41 

1886 

— 

38,218,903 

184 

29 

1891 


38,343,192 

185 1 

6*5 

1896 

— 

38,517,975 

186 1 

91 

i!»01 

— 

38 961,945 

188 1 

23 

1906 

— 

39,252.245 

189 

15 

1911 

— 

39.604.992 

189 

18 

1921 1 

212,659 

39,2' '9,518 

184 i 

— 10> 

1926 i 

— 

40.743,897 

191 i 

+76 

iQai 

1 

41,834,923 

19G 

— 


1 Decrease. 


Total number of foreigners in 1931 was 2,890,923 ; in 1926, 2,505,047. 
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II. Movement of the Poptjlation. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Year 

1 

Marriages 

Living 

Sirths 

Deaths 

1 

Surplus of ' 
Birth 

over Deaths ] 

Still-horn 

1928 

338,804 

i 749,347 ! 

674,046 

+ 75,301 

26,660 

1929 i 

334,322 

i 730,060 

738,652 

— 8,592 i 

25,417 

1930 

342,059 

1 749,953 

648,886 

+101,067 1 

26,044 

19311 

326.358 

j 730,349 

680,710 

+ 49,639 1 

28,058 

19321 

314,878 

j 722/246 ■ 

1 

660,882 

1 

+ 61,364 

27,537 


^ Pro\isional figures. 


The number of divorces was 15,450 in 1913, 20,367 in 1930, 21,212 in 
1931, and 21,848 in 1932. 

III. Principai, Towns. 


The following towns, according to the census of 1931, have each a 
population of over 100,000 (figures for censms of 1926 added for com- 
parison) : — 


i 1931 

1926 

Paris 

j 

2,891,020 

800,881 

2,871,429 

Marseilles . 

• 

652,196 

Lyons 


579,763 

262.990 

570,840 

Bordeaux . 

. . . ‘ 

256,026 

Nice .... 

■ i 

219,549 

184,441 

Lille .... 


201,568 

201,921 

Toulouse . 

1 

194,564 

180,771 

St. Etienne 


191,088 

193,737 

Nantes 


187.343 

184,509 

Strasbourg 


181,465 

174,492 

Le Havre 


165,076 

158,022 

Toulon 

' 

133,263 

115,120 

Rouen 


122,957 

122,898 

Nancy 

i 

120,578 

114,491 

Eoubaix . 

1 

117,190 

117,209 

Reims 


112,820 

100,998 

Clermont-Ferrand 

. - - i 

1 

103,143 

111,701 


The following towns have a population over 50,000, according to the 
census of 1931 : 


Mulhouse 

99.,534 

Angers 

85,602 

Levallois-Perret 71,181 

Limoges 

92,577 

St. Denis 

82,412 

Argentenil . 

70,657 

Dijon 

90,869 

V illenrhanne 

82,038 

Montreuil . 

70,450 

Grenohle 

90,748 

Tourcoing . 

81,972 

Calais . 

70,213 

Amiens 

90,211 

Metz . 

78,767 

Brest . 

69,841 

Nlmes 

89,213 

Tours . 

78,585 

Y ersailles 

66,869 

Rennes 

88,659 

Le Mans 

76.868 

AsniAres 

63,654 

Montpellier . 

86,924 

Perpignan . 

73,962 

Besanjon 

60,367 

Boulogne-sur- 


Orleans 

71,606 

Troyes 

58,804 

Seine 

86,234 

Beziers 

71,527 

Caen . 

57,528 


F p 
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Colombes 

57,313 

CUchy 

55,692 

Boulogne- 


Avignon 

67,228 

Courbevoie . 

64,185 

sur-Mer 

51,854 

Saint- Maur- 


Nenilly-sur- 


Drancy 

. 51,156 

des-Fosscs 

57,161 

Seine 

53,491 



Aubervilliers 

55,714 

St. Ouen 

53,146 



For fiscal 

and electoral purposes the 

population of each 

commune is 


divided into agglomerated, scattered, and separated {comptee d part) ; the 
first two constitute the mnnicipal population, and the third consists 
of garrison, college, prison, and hospital population. Different from this 
is the distinction between urban and rural population, a commune being 
urban where the agglomerated population is over 2,000, and rural wheje 
under 2,000. 

Seligion. 

No religion is recognised hr the State. 

Under the law promulgated on December 9, 1905, the Churches were 
separated fiom the State, the adherents of all creeds were authori.sed to 
form associations for public worship (associations eultuelles). As transit- 
ory measures, ecclesiastics over 45 years of age and of over 25 years of 
service remunerated by the State were entitled to a pension, and all other 
ecclesiastics were to receive a grant during a period of from four to eight 
years. All buildings actually used for public worship and as dweUings 
in that connection were to be made over, after an inventory was taken, to 
the associations for public worship : the places of worship for the total period 
of the existence of these associations, the ecclesiastical dwellings for a 
time. 

The law of January 2, 1907, provides (among other things) that, failing 
associations eultuelles, the buildings for public worship, together with their 
furniture, will continue at the disposition of the ministers of religion and 
the worshippers for the exercise of their religion ; but, in each case, there is 
required an administrative act drawn up by the prifet as regards buildings 
belonging to the State or the Departments, and by the maire as regards 
buildings belonging to the Communes. Forms of the documents necessary 
under the new law have been supplied by the Government. 

There are 17 archbishops and 68 bishops ot the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, not including Alsace and Lorraine, Algeria or the colonies, in addition 
to 51,000 clergy of various grades. The Protestants of the Augsburg 
Confession are, in their religious affairs, governed by a General Consistory, 
while the Reformed Church is under a Council of Administration, the seat 
of which is at Paris. There are about a million Protestants in France. 

The As.sociations law, passed July 1, 1901, requires religious communi- 
ties to be authorised by the State, and no monastic association can be 
authorised without a special law in each particular case. Before the passing 
of that law there were 910 recognised associations, and 753 not recognised ; 
the e.stablishments, mostly not recognised, numbered 19,514, and their mem- 
bers 159,628 (30,136 men and 129,492 women). After the passing of the 
law, of the 753 associations not recognised, 305 dissolved themselves and 
448 asked for authorisation, which was refused by the Chambers to the 
majority of them. 

Education. 

The public schools constitute the University of France and are divided 
into three classes, primary, secondary, and superior. The Superior 
Council of 52 members has deliberative, administrative, and judiciary 
functions, and a Consultative Committee advises respecting the working 
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of the school system, bat the inspectors-general are in direct com- 
munication with the Minister, for local educational administration France 
is divided into 17 circumscriptions, called Academies, each of which has an 
Academic Council whose members comprise a certain number elected by the 
professors or teachers. The Academic Councils deal with all grades of 
iustruction. Each is under a Rector, and each is provided with academy 
inspectors, one for each department except Nord which has two (one being 
lor primary instruction), and Seine which has eight (one being director 
of primary iustruction), besides primary inspectors of schools, usualiy one for 
each arroTidissemeni, 20 ins|iectors (male or female) for the department of 
the Seine. Each department has a council for primasy educational matters, 
the prefect being president, and this body has large powers with respect 
to the inspection, management and maintenance of schools and the opening 
of free schools. 

The law of August 9, 1879, rendered obligatory for each department 
the maintenance of two primary normal schools, one for schooi-masrers, 
the other for school-mistresses. Certain departments, however, are 
authorised to maintain an inter-depaitmental normal school. In 1932-33, 
there were in the 90 departments 87 norma! schools for male teachers 
(6,696 students), and 86 normal schools for female teachers (6.775 
students). There are two higher normal schools of primary instruction : 
one at Fontenay-aux-Eoses for professors for normal schools for school- 
mistresses, the other at St. Cloud for professors for normal schools for 
school-masters. The law of June 16, 18S1, made instruction absolutely 
free in all primary public schools ; that of March 28, 1882, rendered it 
obligatory for all children from 6 completed to 13 years of age. The law 
of October 30, 1886, i.s the organic law of primary instruction now in 
force ; it established that teachers should l)e lay : for infant schools it sub- 
stituted e'coies j/iafcra/ffts instead of ialks •I.’cmle ; it fi.xed the programmes of 
instruction, and established freedom of private schools under the supervision 
of the school autitorilies. 

The following table shows the condition of primary instruction for 
3 years : — 



10'29-iO 

1930-31 

1931 

-■;2 

Description of SehooU 

School's 

Enro’leU 

Pupils 

Schools 

EriroUe* 

' Pupils ' 

Schools 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Infant Schools. \ 

Public 

Private 

3,146 

j45 

j 336,55’' 

[ 32, *.02 

3,170 

503 

343.0'8 
, 3u,241 

3,218 

4SL 

342,706 

27.071 

Total 

3,C01 

\ 360, ISO 

3,673 

373,329 

3,G99 

370,677 

Primary Schools 

Public 

Private 

OS, 437 
11,787 

3,513.123 
: 843,704 

68,700 

11,610 

' 3,759,125 
876,310 

Ob.TS'l 
li>u2 1 

3,998,705 

916,089 

Total 

SO. 224 

; 4 35S,SS7 

50,340 

' 4,035,43'. 

bO,oS5 

4,914,794 


On November 15, 1931, there were 323 higher elementary schools for 
boys and 210 for girls. TLe number of pupils was on November 15, 1931, 
38,934 boys and 39,079 gills, compaied with 37,000 boys and 37,782 girls 
on November 15, 1930. 

Courses of instruction for adults are conducted in the evening by 
teachers in their schools. 
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Seccmdary iTistnietion : Boys . — Secondary instruction is supplied in two 
types of schools — by the State in the lycees, and by the communes in the 
colleges, by associations and by private individuals in free establishments 
(icoles hires). The course of study extends over 7 years. 

The number of public secondary schools for boys and the number of 
pupils for 3 years were as follows : — 


Public Institutions : i 

Nov. 

1930 

Nov. 

1931 1 

Nov. 1932 

France and Algeria • 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

Lyeees . . • i 

125 

83,764 

125 

92.611 ’ 

125 

99,754 

Communal colleges . 

236 

44 537 

236 

48,054 

229 

54,976 

Girls . — The following table shows 

the condition of the institutions for 

girls:— 

Institutions 

1 

1 

Nov. 1930 

Nov. 1931 

Nov. 

1932 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 1 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils 

L^tfee«(France and > 







Algeria) . 

Colleges (France ! 

72 

37,198 

70 1 

1 

41,050 

72 

44,608 

and Algeria) . * 

97 

17,446 

96 I 

19,151 

95 

22,129 

Secondary courses 
(France and AI- 





geris) 

36 

4,695 

35 I 

5,557 

30 

5,315 

Total . 

205 

59,339 

203 1 

65,758 

197 

72,052 


Higher Instruction is supplied by the State in the universities and in 
special schools, and by private individuals in the private faculties and 
schools. The freedom of higher instruction was established by the law of 
July 12, 1875, modified by that of March 18, 1880, which reserved to the 
State faculties the exclusive right to confer degrees. A decree of December 
28, 1885, created a general council of the faculties, and the creation of 
universities, each consisting of several faculties, was accomplished in 1897, 
in virtue of the law of July 10, 1896 

There are 17 Universities in France. The following table shows the 
year of foundation and the total number of students on July 31, 1931 : — 


Universities 

Students 

Universities 

Students 

Aix-Marseiile (1409) . 

2.9SS 

Jlontpeilier (1125) 

3,810 

Alger 

2,084 

Nancy (1572) 

4,287 

Besau^on (1485) . 

571 

Paris (1150) 


Bordeaux (1441) . 

4,254 

j Pvitiers (1431) . 

2,107 

Caen (1432) .... 

1,828 

1 Rennes (1735> . 

2,850 

Clermont-Ferrand (1808) . 

1,077 

. Strasbourg (1567) 

3,255» 

Dijon (1722) .... 
Grenoble (1339) . 

1,307 

3,197 

I Toulouse (1230) . 

4,370 

Lille (1530) . . . 

3,748 

Total . 

. ' 78,674 

Lyon (1808) . ... 

4,965 

On July 31, 1932 . 

82,655 


1 Including 350 students in the two faculties of Theology. 


The faculties are of four kinds : 15 faculties of Law (Paris, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Bennes, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse, and Algiers) ; 9 faculties of Medicine (Paris, Mont- 
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pellier, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, Toulouse, Nancy, Strasbourg, and Algiers) ; 
17 fac^ties of Science (Paris, Besan^on, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, 
Grenoble, LDle, Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Strasbourg, and Algiers) ; 17 faculties of letters (at tbe towns 
last named) ; 4 faculties of medicine and 4 faculties of pharmacy (Paris, 
Montpellier, Nancy, Strasbourg), and 5 mixed faculties of medicine and 
pharmacy (Algiers, Bordeaux, LUle, Lyons, Toulouse) ; 15 schools with 
full functions and preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacy. 

The following statement shows the number of students by faculties or 
schools in July, for 3 years : — 


Student!* of 

1929 

1930 

1931 

State 

Institutions 

Stale 

Institutions 

State 

Institutions 

Law 

17,381 

19,586 

20,871 

Medicine .... 

14,574 

16,246 

17,554 

Sciences .... 

14,690 

15,286 

15,959 

Letters .... 


16,928 

18,386 

Pharmacy .... 

4,955 

5,232 

5,554 

Theology .... 



350 

Total .... 

66,961 

73,601 

78,674 


There are free faculties : at Paris (the Catholic Institute of Paris comprising 
theology, law and advanced scientific and literary studies) ; Angers (theology, 
law, sciences, letters, agriculture); Lille (theology, law, medicine and pharmacy, 
sciences, letters, social sciences and politics) ; Lyon (theology, law, sciences, 
letters) ; Marseilles (law) ; Toulouse (the Catholic Institute with theological, 
literary, and scientific instruction). There is, besides, in Paris a large insti- 
tution for free higher instruction in political science, the Ecole libre des 
Sciences Politiques, and also one for the study of international law, the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales. 

The State faculties confer the degrees of bachelor, of licentiate, and of 
doctor. Yearly competitive examinations in the various branches of 
teaching {agreyations) are open to holders of the degree of licenciate, or 
doctor in the case of law and medicine, and lead to the title otprofesseur 
agregi in secondary and higher (iaw and medicine) instruction. 

The other higher institutions dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Instruction are the College de France (founded by Francis I. in 1530), 
which has courses of study bearing on various subjects, literature and 
lan^age, archaeology, mathematical, natural, mental and social science 
(political economy, &e.); the Museum of Natural History giving instruc- 
tion in the sciences and nature ; the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
(history and philology, mathematical and physico-chemical sciences, and 
the sciences of nature and of religion), having its seat at the Sorbonne ; 
the Ecole Normals Superieure, which prepares teachers for secondary 
iustroction and, since 1904, follows the curricula of the Sorbonne without 
-special teachers of its own ; the Ecole des Cliartes, which trains the archivist 
paleographers; the Ecole des Langues Orien tales vivantes ; the Ecole du 
Louvre, devoted to art and archseology ; the ficole des Beaux-Arts, and the 
Bureau des Longitudes, the Central Meteorological Bureau ; the Observatoire 
of Paris ; and the French Schools at Athens, Rome, Cairo and Indo-China, 
besides a school for Morocco. 
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Outside Paris there are eight observatories (Meudon, Besau^on, Bordeaux, 
&o. ). The observatory at Nice is dependent on the Academy of Sciences. 

Professional and Technical Instruction . — The principal institutions of 
higher or technical instruction dependent on other ministries are : the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris (rrith 20 evening courses on the 
applied sciences and social economy), the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 18 higher schools ol com- 
merce with 3,552 pupils{1931), dependent on the Ministry of Public Instruction; 
the National Agronomic Institute at Paris, the Veterinary school at Alfort, 
a school of forestry at Nancy, the higher national school of colonial agri- 
culture, national agricultural schools at Grignon, Reunes, Montpellier, 44 
schools of Agriculture, &c., dependent on the Ministry of Agriculture ; the 
Ecole Superieure de Guerre, the Ecole Polytechniipie, the military school at St. 
Cyx, the Ecole d’Artillerie at Fontainbleau, the Ecole de Ca valeric at Saumur, 
and other schools dependent on the Ministry of War ; the Naval School at 
Brest dependent on the Ministry' of Marine ; the School of Mines at Paris, 
the School of Bridges and Roads at Paris, the School of Mines at St. 
Etienne, and the Schools of Miners at Alais and Donai ; with other schools 
dependent on the Ministry of Public Works ; the Ecole Coloniale at Paris, 
dependent on the Ministry of the Colonies. The Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
Ecole Nationals des Arts Ddcoratifs, and the Conservatoire de Musitjue et 
de Declamation depend on the department of Fine Arts, which is attached 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction. The municipal school of Industrial 
Physics and Chemistry is dependent on the City of Paris. In the provinces 
there are National schools of fine arts, and schools of music, and also several 
municipal schools as well as free subventioned schools, etc. 

Technical schools of a somewhat lower grade (dependent on the Ministry 
of Public Instruction are very numerou.s, comprising (in 1931 — the latest 
available figures) S“ven national schools of arts and trades (Aix, Angers, 
Chalons, Cluuy, Lille, Paris, Strasbourg), two schools of horology, twelve 
national professional schools, 206 practical schools of commerce and industry 
(of wliieh 49 are for girls) with 37,684 pupils (11,694 girls). 


Justice and Crime. 

The Courts of lowest juri'dietion iu France are those of the Justices of 
Peace (jurjes de pair., one in each canton) who try small civil cases and act 
also as judges of Police Court.s, where all petty offences {contraventions) 
are disposed of. The Correctional Conrts {iroiiounce upion all graver offences 
{delitt), including cases involving impri-oument up to 5 years. They have 
uo jury, and consist of 3 judges belonging to the civil tribunals of first 
instance. In all cases of a delil or a crime the preliminary inquiry is made 
in secrecy by an examining magistrate {ju(ic d’instruction), wlm uiay either 
dismiss the case or s-nd it for trial before a cnuit where a public pioseeutor 
IProcureur) endeavours to prove the charge. Tim Court of Assizes 'is assisted 
by 12 jurors, nho decide by simple majority on the fact with respect to 
offences amounting to crimes. The bigiiest courts are the 26 Courts of 
Appeal, eomjiosed each of one President and a variable number of members, 
for all criminal cases which have been tried without a jury ; and one Court 
of Cassation which sits at Paris, for all criminal cases tried by jury, so far 
as regards matters of law. 

Uptil 1926 there was a tribunal of first instance in each arrondi ssement 
for civil cases, wherein the amount in dispute is between 200 and 1,500 
francs, but the decree of S-p;ember 3, 1926, suppressed the tribunals other 
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than those in the capital of the department ; a certain number of tribunals 
in the arrondissement have been re-established since then. These tribunals 
may be divided into several sections. Above these are the Appeal Courts 
and the Court of Cassation. For commercial cases there are, in 226 towns, 
Tribunals of Commerce and Councils of experts {^pnid’hommes). In the towns 
are police courts. 

All Judges are nominated by the President of the Eepublic. They can 
be removed only by a decision of the Court of Cassation constituted as the 
Gonseil Supirieur of the magistracy. 

The French penal institutions consist, first, of Houses of Arrest (3,585 
dia/mhres de srUrM and depdts de s-drele at the end of 1927). Next come De- 
partmental Prisons (52 in 1927), also styled maisons d’arret, de justice and de 
correction, where both persons awaiting trial and those condemned to less 
than one year’s imprisonment are kept, as also a number of boys and girls 
transferred from, or going to be transferred to, reformatories. The reforma- 
tories are 7 for boys and 5 for girls. The Central Prisons (maisons de 
force et d-e correction), where all prisoners condemned to more than one 
year’s imprisonment are kept, provided with large industrial establishments 
for the work of prisoners, are 9 for men and 3 for women. The average 
population in 1928 of all penal establishments was 20,184 men and 3,306 
women. 

All persons condemned to hard labour and many condemned to ‘ reclusion 
are sent to Guiana (militarj' and recirfirisA-s) : the depSt de formats of St. 
Martiu-de-Ee is a depit for transferred hard-labour convicts. 

Pauperism, Relief of Old Age and Social Insurance. 

In France the poor are as.iisted partly through public ‘ bureaux de bien- 
faisance’ and partly by private and ecclesiastical charity. The funds 
of the ‘ bureaux de bienfaisauce ’ aie partly derived from endowments, 
partly from communal contrilauions, ami partly from public and private 
charity. In 1930, the bureaux expended 197,842,200 frane.s and assisted 
784,900 persons. Public a^si3tance D rendered to poor or destitute children. 
At the end of 1930 the in.stitutioi.s for this purpose contained 170,616 
children ; the expenditure during the year amounted to 220, 102, -300 francs. 
In 1930 the hospitals for the sick, infiriii, aged, or infants, numbered 2,048 : 
and at the end of the year had 100.943 patients, besides 91,261 aged and 
infirm inmates ; their expenditure for 1930 amounted to 1,435,133,700 francs. 
In the .same year 784,9{)0 pei.sons received gratuitous medical assistance at 
home and 320,408 in hospitals, the expenditure for such purpo.ses amounting 
to 378,928,300 francs. At the end of 1930 the asylums for imbeciles, 
national, departmental, anil private, had 88.427 patients. 

An Act was passed in 1905. for the relief of the .aged poor, age limit, 70, 
the infirm, and the permanently incurable. The Act of 1905 provided that 
the co.st of the scheme should be borne by the communes, the departments, 
and the State. The number of j.er^on- registered for relief on December 
31, 1930, was 572.127. Tlic cost to the State for 1630, was 487,144,300 
francs. The Obi-Age Pensions Law of Aprils, 1910, as amended on February 
27, 1912, provides for all wage-earners old-cge peuniens towards which both 
employers and workers contribute. Contributions are to be paid up to the 
60th year of the w'orker’s life, and the State will contribute 100 francs. 
This .sum will be increased by oiic-tenth for ever}’ insuied worker who has 
brought up 3 children of the age of 16. The pensions paid in 1930 amounted 
to 2,525,250,000 francs. 

A law of March 24, 1873, pirovhlcs protection for new-born infants. In 1929, 
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49j734 infants were placed in 87 departments. In 1913, two farther laws 
were introduced : that of June 17 to ^ve relief, varying from 0*50 to 1*50 
francs or more per day, to women in confinement, and that of July 14 
amended in 1925 and 1926, to give relief to families with numerous children. 
The rate is a minimum of 22*5 francs per month for every child beyond the 
third. In 1930, the number of women so aided was 350,353, and the 
amount of relief 48,540,100 francs. Supplementary relief to nursing 
mothers, under the law of October 24, 1914, amounted in 1930 to 68,262,400 
francs. In 1930, the number of families assisted was 46,418, at an expense 
of 10,744,800 francs, of which 4,244,800 francs were contributed by the 
State. Since 1922 it has been customary, in accordance with the law of 
June 29, 1918, to award prizes for large families. By law of April 29, 1926, 
360 francs per annum is granted to every French family which has more 
than 3 children living for every child beyond the third under 13. 

The law providing for compulsory social insurance which was passed on 
April 5, 1928, came into force on July 1, 1930. 

The law provides for the compalsory insurance of all wage earners whose wages do not 
exceed 15,000 francs per acnuni (18,000 fianes in the larger cities), against sickness, 
iacapacity, old age and death, and also extends maternity and unemployment benefits. 
The cost of the insurance is borne by the employer, worker and the state, the amount of 
contribution from the worker varying in accordance with the remuneration. Tne assess- 
ment amounts to about 8 per cent, for industrial workers and about 2 per cent, for 
agricultural workers, half fo be paid by the worker and half by the employer. The yields 
from this assessment ainounied to 3'o6 milliard francs In 1931, and 3*26 milliard francs in 
1982. 


Finance. 

The following figures show the budget estimates for 6 years : — 


Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

:! Years 

1 

Reveuue 

Expenditure 

1929 

1930- 31 » 

1931- 32* 

Francs 

45,430,717,348 

50,465,079,818 

50,643,486,395 

Francs 

45, 366, 130, .503 
50,398,107,195 
50,t>40,509,352 

1932 » 

'' 1933 
. 1034 

Francs 

, 41,100,883,494 
45,645,851,509 
48,281,3o6,S48 

Francs 

i 41,097,501,752 
50,4S6,710,242 

I 50,162,570,005 


‘ April 1, 1930-March 31, 1931. ' April 1, 1931— Marcli 31, 1032. 

’ April 1, to December 31, 1932. 


The accounts of revenue and expenditure of the Government officials are 
examined by a special administrative tribunal {(Jmir des Comptes), instituted 
in 1807. In 1930 and 1931, the financial year commenced on April 1, but on 
October 17, 1931, it was decided to revert to the calendar year. The latest 
budget estimates relate, therefore, to the period April 1 to December 31, 1932. 

Budget estimates in francs for the years 1932 (nine months) and 1933 
(twelve months) : — 

Revenue. 


1932 I 1933 

(9 muiiths) (12 month?,) 


Taxes 

Monopolies and State Industrie? 

State Domains 

Various ..... 

Exceptional Revenues 

Revenue from Algeria .... 

34,004,407,100 
1,561,099.495 
351,154,815 
4,490,277,684 
68,025,000 
... . 25,919.400 

: 39,164,464,000 

; 1, 60^797, 950 

1 255, .538,000 

4, ,523.306, 953 
! 64,000,000 

! 28,744,600 

Total .... 

41,100,883,494 

45,645,851,509 
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Expesditpee. 




i 

1932 1 

1933 

Finance 

Military 

Naval .... 
Air .... 

Education 

Foreign Affairs . 

Labour and Healtb 
Agricuitnre . 

Public Works 

Colonies 


. . 1 

18,635,527,907 1 
5,218,^90,095 | 
2,411,203,577 ; 
1,826,511,707 ; 
3,099,777,446 I 
238.855,462 t 
2,434,777,846 ' 
590,602.469 ; 
2,029,28^254 
5S'',b76 S80 1 

22,549,885,583 
6,080.889,987 
2,712,254,973 
1,996,230.679 
4,148,042,616 
292, 784, M3 
2,9^8,443,931 
1,012.697,255 
2,721.849,391 
798,613,280 

Total (inciudin 

g all items) 


41,097,501,752 ■ 

50,486,710,242 

The French National debt on 
as follows : — 

April 1, 1932, and on January 1, 1933, was 


Annual charge in 1,000 francs 

Capital amount in 1,000 francs 


April 1, 1032 

January 1, 193? April 1. 10S2 

' January 1, 1933 

Perpetual Debt . . , 

Amortizable Delt 
Shorl-terrn & Medium- 
term Debt 

4,207.537 

7,503,894 

Sn.269 

l.di.'7.402 

9,463,138 

730,331 

95,310 574 
135,166,336 

8,067,700 

! 5*2,336,526 

, 171,260,400 

7,570.555 

Total . 

1 2.070, 700 

12,109,871 

230,474,610 

. 231,167,481 


Defence. 

I. Land Defences. 

France has a coastline of 1,760 miles, 1,304 on the Atlantic and 456 
on the Mediterranean. Its land frontier extends over 1,665 miles, of 
which 1,246 miles are along the Belgian, German, Swiss, and Italian 
frontiers, and 419 along the Spanish frontier. 

In consequence of the reduction of the term of service in the regular 
army to one year, France has constructed a trench system of defence, based 
on the experiences of the Great War, along her Eastern Frontier between 
the Rhine and Luxembourg and on the Italian frontier. Behind this system 
are the former German fortresses of Strassburg, Metz, and Thionville and the 
first-class fortresses of Verdun, Toul, Epinal, and Belfort. On the coast 
Toulon, Rochefort, Lorient, Brest, and Cherbourg are naval harbours 
surrounded by forts. 

11. Army. 

The French Army is divided into the Metropolitan and the Colonial 
Armies ; both are under the War Minister, but the estimates for Colonial 
troops other than those maintained in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco are 
included in the budget of the Minister for the Colonies. The Metropolitan 
Army is divided into the Active Army, the Beserve Troops and the Terri- 
torial Army. The Army is localised and territorialised in the military 

F F 2 
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government of Paris and 20 Army Corps areas. The normal composition 
of a French Army Corps is 2 infantry divisions, 1 regiment of cavalry, 1 
artillery brigade of three regiments, 1 battalion of engineers, 1 gronp and 
1 company of observation balloons, and adminstrative services. 

The infantry division consists of 3 regiments of infantry each of 3 
battalions, and 1 regiment of artillery of 3 groups each of 3 batteries. The 
cavalry division consists of 3 cavalry brigades each of 2 regiments, 1 gronp 
of horse artillery, and 1 group of cyclist chasseurs. 

The peace establishment of the French Army provides for 5 Cavalry 
divisions and 25 divisions of the Active Metropolitan Army. The establish- 
ment of the Active Metropolitan Army by units for 1932-33 is as follows : — 
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t Motor machine guns. • Dismounted dragoons. 


The peace establishment of the Active Metropolitan Army for 1932-33 is 
330,147, of whom 258,147 are allocated for Home Defence, and 72,000 form 
a mobile reserve for the overseas garrisons. Enlistment for the Metropolitan 
Army is regulated by the law ot March 28, 1928, and is on a compulsory basis, 
hut liberal exemptions are allowed. Service in the active army is for 1 year, 
and begins at the age of 21, the first half of the annual contingent joining 
in November, the second half in the following May. The total duration of 
service in active army and reserve is 28 years. Provision is made for the 
enlistment of 106,000 long service professional soldiers, 76,000 for the 
Metropolitan and 30,000 in the Colonial Armv, After serving for 1 year, 
the soldier remains immediately available for 'military service for 3 years. 
In his fourth year of service he joins the first line of reserve for 16 years, 
and in his twentieth year the Territorial Army in which he remains for 8 
years. 

The Reserve T/oops form divisions corresponding to those in the Active 
Army on mobilisation, in the same districts as those to which the Active 
divisions belong. The Territorial Army forms a second line and is similarly 
organised in divisions on mobilisation. The Ouetoitis Corps is organised in 
battalions as are the Chasseurs Forestiers, these are both recruited from men 
who have passed into the Territorial Army. 

The Gendarmerie is a police force recruited from the Army but performing 
civil duties in time of peace. There is a legion in each military district. 
The strength of the Gendarmerie is 33,380, of whom about one-third are 
mounted. 

The Garde R4piibliciunc is also a police force and performs duties in Paris 
similar to those performed by the Gendarmerie in the districts. Its strength 
is 2,988. ^ 

The Colonial Army is distinct from the Metropolitan, and consists 
partly of white troops and partly of native troops. The Colonial establish- 
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ment for 1932-33 waa 256,103. exehisive of Colonial troopa in France and of 
certain native troops administered by the Ministry of the Colonies. The 
total peace establishment of the French. Army, exclusive of Gendarmerie, 
b 330,147 + 256,103= 586,250. The Colonial white troops are recruited 
either by voluntary enlistment, or by voluntary transfer from the Metropolitan 
Army. 

The organisation of the extra-European troops by units is as follows: — 
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The administration of the French Army consists of a General Staff and 
of a number of departments, all under the War Minister. In questions of 
strategy and of higher military policy the War Minister is assisted by a 
Council called the Conseil Snp^rietir de la Guerre, consisting of himself as 
President, the Marshals of France and twelve selected generals, of whom one 
must be Chief of the General Staff. 

In September, 1919, it was decided that the uniform of the Army should 
be the horizon-blue dress with kepi. The Cha-neurs or Light Infantry 
battalions were, however, permitted to keep their distinctive dark blue uniform. 
Khaki was adopted for Colonial and North African troops, and navy blue for 
the Air Force. 

The French infantry is armed with the Lebel magazine rifle : calibre '315. 
The French field gun is the 7'5 cm. (2'95in.) Q.F., shieldeil gun. The 
French howitzer is the 10'5 cm. (3'35 in ) howitzer, and as the result of the 
war tlie French Army possesses a large variety of heavy guns of all calibres. 

Army estimates for 1933, 6,260,400,000 francs. 


III. Navt. 

Under the "Washington Treaty, whose provisions aft'ected her very slightly, 
France was allowed to retain ten capital ships, hut the France was lost in 
Quiberon Bay on August 2.5, 1922, and the nine remaining displace 185,925 
metric tons. By the pror Lions of the London Tieaty, she retains the right to 
lay down additional capital ships ui) to a total of 105,000 tons during 1931-36. 
So far, the laying down iu 1932 of the 26,500-ton battle cruiser Fiinkerque 
is all that has been done towards effecting this t.'unage replacement. 
Although the design of thb ship has not been hnally settled, it is understood 
that she will be given a main armament of eight 13 iu. guns iu quadruple 
turrets. 

The current shipbuilding pirogramme (1931-32) comprises 4 cruisers of 
7,600 tons (Geunjc Lcygues, Glotrc, Marseillaise, Moiiteiilm); 1 flotilla leader; 
1 destroyer ; 4 escort gunboats ; and 1 surveying vessel. In hand from previous 
programmes there are the battle cruiser Dunkerque (mentioned above) ; 2 
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cruisers of 7,600 tons {Jean d.e Vienne, Im Galissoniere) ; 8 flotilla leaders of 
2,569 tons ; 13 submarines ; 1 netlayer of 2,330 tons ; and 8 escort gunboats. 
The air service, which works in close touch with the Navy, is also being 
developed. The coast defences are now under the control of the Navy, and 
have been reorganized in four coast ‘ naval frontier ’ districts, in relation to 4 
divisions of aircraft (40 flotillas), while a fifth division (10 flotillas) is attached 
to the active fleet. The naval frontier districts include considerable forces of 
destroyers, submarines, and minelayers. The chief stations are Dunkirk, 
Cherbourg, Brest, Eochefort, Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta, Oran, Algiers, and 
Bona. 

Navy estimates for 1934 were 2,742,084,616 francs. Naval construction 
covered by this vote includes a second capital ship of the Dunkerque type, 
of 26,500 tons, a flotilla leader, and 2 submarines. 

The Navy is under the supreme direction of the Minister of Marin% 
assisted by a Chief of the Staff. The latter has charge of all that 
concerns preparation for war, and is commander-in-chief designate. There 
are two sub-chiefs of the staff, of whom one is in charge of various 
sections, and the other of the work of the Military Cabinet. The central 
administration embraces the directorates of personnel, rnatiriel, and artillery, 
the works section, the finance department, the services of submarine defences, 
hydrography, and a central flying service. In addition to these are 
the Superior Council of the Navy, which advises the Minister on high 
policy, and several special committees. For purposes of administration the 
French coasts are divided into five maritime arrondissements, having their 
headijuarters at the naval ports of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, each under a vice-admiral, but Lorient and Rochefort are being 
reduced. Two flag-officers are inspectors-general and commanders-in-chief 
designate in the Channel and Mediterranean. 

The French navy is manned partly by conscription and partly by volun- 
tary enlistment. By the channel of the ‘Inscription Maritime, ’ which was 
introduced by Colbert, and on the lists of which are the names of all male 
individuals of the ‘ maritime population,’ France was formerly provided with 
a reserve of 114,000 men, of whom about 25,500 were usually serving with 
the fleet ; now large numbers are taken from the shore for engine-room and 
other duties. The active personnel in 1932 numbered 3,777 officers and 
53,750 men. 

The following is a summary of the strength of the fleet at the periods 
shown : — 


Complete at end of 
1931 1932 ' 1933 


Battleships — 1st Class .... 


6 

t) 

6 

Battleships— 2nd Class .... 


3 

3 

3 

Aircraft Carriers 


1 


1 

Armoured cruisers 


1 

1 

1 

Cruisers 


15 

17 

14 

Despatch Vessels and Sloops. 


52 


75 

Flotilla Leaders and Destroyers 


74 i 

SI 

81 

Submarines 


t>5 ! 

S4 

95 


Below is a list of the principal ships in service or completing at the end 
of 1932. Instead of being replaced as proposed under the Washington 
agreement, the 6 first-claos battleships are being modernised to a certain 
extent and will all be adapted to burn oil fuel. 
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orped 

Pubes 

<S ^ 


'd 

Name 



Armament 

6 A 

Max. 

speed 







S k 1 





« 0 






1st Class Battleships. Knots 


1911 

/Jean Bart . 
\Courbet 

! ,122,189 

lOJ 

12 ' 12 

12in. ; 22 5'5in. 

4 

i 

28,000 ; 

20-5 

1912 

Paris . 

. :j 


1 




1913 

/Bretagne . 

1 Lorraine . 
iProvence . 

. 'J22,1S9 

10} 

17 10 

13*4 in. ; IS 5'5in. 

4 

29,000 

21 


/Diderot 

1909 'Voltaire . 
lOondcrcet . 


2nd Class Battleships. 

. jlT,o97 11 12 4 12in. ; 12 9-4in. . j 2 , 22,500 


Armoured Cruiser, 

190S 1 W. Rousseau . 1 12,017 { 6| | 6 | U 7*6iD. 10 Sin. 

Cruisers. 

'8 8 in. ; 12 4 jd. AA. 


1 2 I 40,000 I 23 


1932 

1930 

1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 

1923 

1924 
1924 

1930 
1914 


1933 

1929 


Algene 

Dupleix 

Foch . 

10,000 4\ 

; .( 

9.938 i — 

Colbert 

. 1 

SufEren 

; 


Tourville . 

' 10,000 ' — 

' •- 1 

Duquesne . 
Duguay-Trouin 


! 

Lamotte Picqnet 
Primauguet 

7,249 1 — / 

\ 


S Sin. ; 8 3*5 in. AA. 


6‘liD. ; 4 3in. AA. 


Jeanne d’Arc 
Strasbourg: 


Emile Berlin 
Pluton . 


6.496 

4,723 


Cruiser Minelayers, 


I — I 

5,8Si> I — ■“ I r9t)m : 4 3*5iii. . 
4,773 , — |\4 5'DiD. 


Aircraft Carrier. 

1920 I Bearn . . .1 22,146 | SJ | — ! S 6-liu. ; 6 Sin. AA. 

Aircraft Tender. 

1929 I CommandantTeste 1 10,000 1 2 | — 1 12 4in. . 


6 

84,000 

32 

6 

90,000 

33 

6 

130, OOC 

34'5 

12 

100,000 

34 

.1 

32.500 

25*5 

4 

36,000 

27 

: 6 

102,000 

34 

■ ” 

57,000 

30 

1 4 

39,000 

21 

- 

21,000 ! 

20-5 


In the flotillas are included 24 flotilla leaders of 2,126-2,441 tons and 26 
destroyers of about 1,350 tons, with speeds ranging from 33 to 40 knots; 55 
ocean-going submarines, of which 8 are minelayers ; and 40 coastal submarines. 
Most of these are of recent design and con>truction. 


IV. Air Force. 

The French Air Force is under the Air Ministry and is controlled by the 
Supreme Air Council, of which the Air Mini.-ter is President, the other 
members being the Inspector General. The Chief of the Air Staff, and 5 
general officers of the Air Services. The strength of the Air Force in 
1932-33 was : — 
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Some: — Military, 26,913; naval, 4,299. Overseas: — Military, 7,413; 
naval, 1,159 ; total, 39,984. 

Tile nnmber of aircraft is service was : — 

Some: — Military, 1,847, reserve machines, 474; naval, 109, reserve 
machines, 26. Overseas: — Military, 439, reserve machines, 131; total, 
3,026. 

There are in addition 3 dirigibles. 

The Military Air Force in the Home County is organized in 3 divisions, 
with headquarters at Metz, Paris and Tours; 5 air brigades and 2 bombing 
brigades. These units comprise : 11 air regiments; 2 air bases; 2 balloon 
regiments; 1 independent group ; 16 groups of air mechanics ; 1 independent 
company of mechanics. 

The Air Force Overseas is organized in 2 aviation regiments (Morocco, 
Levant); 4 independent groups (Algeria, Tunis); 3 squadrons (Indo-China, 
West Africa, Madagascar). 

The budget of the Air Ministry for 1933-34 was 2,139,200,000 francs. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Of the total area of France, including Alsace and Lorraine (134,379,755 
acres), 25,615,023 acres were under forests in 19;i0, 12,412,835 acres 
were returned as moor and uncultivated land, and 87,849,470 acres, of 
which 53,823,868 acres were arable, were returned as under crops, fallow and 
grass. 

The following tables .show the area under the leading crops and the 
production (1 metric ton = 2205 lbs.) for three years ; — 


Area (1,000 acres) \ Produce (1,000 metric tons) 


Crop 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1932 


1933 

Wheat 

. 12 S34 

13,422 

13.351 

7,1SS 

9,077 


9,217 

Mixed Corn 

202 

205 

163 

93 

107 


88 

Rye .... 

l,?SS 

1,731 

1,714 

750 ! 

661 


933 

Barley 

l.S‘^4 

1,778 

1,795 

1.039 

1,0S9 


1,252 

Oats 

8,5-38 

S,366 

8,3olr 

4.591 

4, SIS 


6,701 

Potatoes . 

. 3,532 . 

3,490 

— 

lb, 300 

— 




Beetroot . 

619 ; 

657 

— 

0 197 

— 


— 


The annual production of wine and cider appears as follows : — 


Tear 

j Under Vines. 

1 acres 

Wine produced 
tho i-saiid' of 
gallons 

Wine Import, 
thouaamis of 
g.aI!ons 

Wine Export, 
thou.saiids of 
gallons 

Cider pro- 
i duced 1,'uOO 
' of gallons 

19001 

1 3,974,970 

1 1.441.330 

114,760 

41.010 

' 647,000 

1930 

, 3.761,810 

1 000,5i72 

27.5,1)41 

2i,u72 

' 192,192 

1931 

3,5:7,622 

1.2n4.07'' 

343.72S 

15,.59S 

415,492 

1932 

1 3,489.606 

1,047,04< 

JiJl.532 

13,574 

' 373 494 


* Exclcdiug A.&uce and Lcrran.e. 

The production of fiiiits (other than for cider making) and nuts for 1932, 
is given in metric tops, as follows (figures for 1931 in brackets); — Apples 
and pears 206,500 (212,300), plums 35,000 (37,600), peaches 43,100 (35,100), 
apricots 17,100 (8,000), nuts 40,700 (67,100), cherries 49,400 (64,700). 

On December 31, 1932, the numbers of farm animals were : Horses, 
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2,900,500 ; mnles, 135,450 ; asses, 227,910 ; cattle, 15,643,430 ; sheep and 
lambs, 9,762,160 ; pigs, 6,488,290 ; goats, 1,462,990. 

Silk culture, with. Government encouragement {primes), is carried on in 
22 departments of France — most extensively in Gard, Drome, Ardeche, Var 
and Vaueluse. Silk production for 4 years : — 


Year 

Number of 
producers 

Quantities of 
> e^gs put into i 
incubation 

Total ! 

production ; 

Total value of 
produce 



Kilogs. 

1000 Kilogs- , 

1000 Francs. 

1930 

So, *'70 

970 

S27 

14,714 

1931 

22,or>o 

564 

997 : 

5,573 

1932 

IS 2Sd 

512 

fS7 

4 222 

1933 

15,894 

460 

942 

4,S43 


II. Minins and Metallurgical Industries. 


The following are the statistics of the principal minerals produced for 
3 years, in thousands of metric tons : — • 


- 

1930 

19311 

19321 

- 

1930 

1931 » 

1932 » 

Coal , , , , 

53,900 ■ 

50,023 

46,266 

Antimony . , 

5-2 

2-6 

1*7 

Lignite . . . 

1,157 ' 

1,040 

991 ' 

Auriferous ore. 

128-5 

87-0 

94-0 

Iron ore • . , 

4S,57i 

33,470 

27.505 

Manganese • • 

2-0 

— 

— 

Bauxite . , . 

(j'^9 

401 

402 

Leal ore • • 

20-1 

13-3 

5-0 

Pyrites . . . 

196 

193 

191 

Rock salt . . 

1,761 

1,519-0 

1,339 

Mineral oil . . 

» 0 ' 

74 

78 

Potash salt's , 

506 

3d7 

321 


I Pioviaional Fijiiues. 


The output of iron and steel products was as follows (in thousands of 
metric tons): pig iron, 1931, 8,250 ; 1932, 5,549; 1933, 6,328 ; crude 
steel, 1931, 7,812; 1932, 5,604 ; 1933, 6,519. 

III. llANUFACTtlRES. 

Sugar . — In 1931-32, there were 106 sugar works, employing 28,567 men, 
1,019 women, and 298 children. The )-ieId of sugar daring 12 years 
(expressed in metric tons of refined sugar) was : — 


Years 

1 Tons 

Years 

Tons 

Y ears 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

1914-15 

1 302,961 ' 

' 1923-24 

446.773 

' 1926--27 

641, 3?3 

19Lm-30 

825,333 

1921-22 

1 278J73 . 

1924-25 

750,280 

l‘»-27-2S 

780,867 

l.-*30-31 

1,084,129 

1922-23 


1925-26 

678.545 

, 192S--29 

815,861 

1931-32 

7S6.908 


Alcohol . — In 1906, 59,616 thousands of gallons of alcohol were produced; 
in 1927, 37,348 ; in 1928, 47,360; in 1929, 55,480; in 1930-31, 67,584 ; 
in 1931-32, 75,899 ; and in 1932-33, 92,765. 

Cotton. — In 1931, there were 11,671,200 spindles, 199,700 looms and 
285 textile printing machines used in the cotton industry which employed a 
total number of 236,250 operatives, and jiroduced 217,000 tons of yams and 
1,119,000,000 metres of piece goods. 

IV. F 1 .SHERIES. 

For the French fisheries, including those of Algeria, the following are 
statistics for 1931 (the latest available): — Persons employed, 137,711 ; sailing- 
boats, 15,633 ; steamers, 565 ; motor boats, 8,737 ; value of products, 
1,146,935,000 francs. 
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Commerce. 

In French statistics General Trade includes all goods entering or leaving 
France, while Special Trade includes only imports for home use and exports 
of French origin. 

The chief subdivisions of the special trade in thousands of francs and in 
tons were for two years : — 


- 

Imports Exports 

1932 

j 1933 1932 ; 1933 

Pood products 
Raw materials 
Manufactured 
goods . 

Total 

^0“= ! fiTs 

8,627,975 10,979,^3 
37,045,717 13,222,319 

1,975,238' 5,006,893 

Tons 

6.894,506 

39,859,ob3 

1,761,341 

fLTs TO- 

9,601,455 1,167,276 
13,846,486/19.747,673: 

4,977,469 2,708,157 

/“O 1 Tons 

francs i 

2,920,409i 1,199,081 
4,553,361|20,763,S40| 

12,231,695| 3,092,368 

1000 

francs 

2,520,934 

4.737,546 

11,174,674 

47.648,930 29.808,375 

48,515,430 

i ■' 

28,425,410 23,623,106 

; i 

19,705, 465[25, 055, 289 

18,433,154 


The chief articles of import and export (special trade) were in millions 
of francs : — 


Imports 


1932 

1933 1 Exports 

1932 1933 

"Wine 


2,316-6 

! 

3 . 154-4 ij Timl>er 

. 

90 5 70-3 

Wool 


1,270-1 ' 

1,545*2 Textiles, 

silk . 

897-8 724*9 

Cereals 


2,871-2 i 

1,340*9 ■' cotton. 

971*5 966*0 

Raw cotton 


1,137-5 

1,573 7 ■ Wine 


425*4 476-7 

Coal and coke . 


2.402 1 ' 

2 , 245-9 Raw silk and vam . 

32 -7 ' 25*7 

Coffee 


1.0 -1-0 1 

S77-6 ■ Soaps and perfumes 1 

310*7 285*8 

Oil seeds . 

. 

1,333-4 [ 

1,176-8 ii Irou and steel . . j 

1,056*0 1,238*4 

Sugar 


403 7 I 

456*2 I Jewellery, etc. . . ' 

334-2 281*3 

Petroleum 


1,293-6 ! 

1,301 5 ! Automobiles . . . 

5!S-7 1 6S8-6- 

Machinery 


1,075-1 ! 

89&*0 1 ' Chemical products i 

1,801-6 i 1,761-3 

Copper 


3^2-4 I 

412.4 j' Glass 


142*5 1 280*9 

Iron »nd steel . 


154*6 ' 

147*4 Clothing 


191*8 181-1 

Hides and skins 


381 3 : 

483*7 1 Rubber goods . . , 

257*7 226*5 

Silk . 


199-3 i 

240*9 1 Table fruits . . ; 

204-7 t 169-4 

Chemicals. 


805 -3 1 

1 

840'2 i Vegetables . . { 

81-7 45-5 

The chief im 

ports for home 

use and exports of home goods are to and from 

the following countries, in thousands of francs : 

— 


Countries 


Imports 

Exports 





1 


i 

1932 

1933 

1932 

; 1933 

United Kingdom 


2,457,799 

2,166,827 


1,676,447 

Germany 


3,613,163 

3,043 666 


' 1,702,551 

Belgium 


2,447,303 

1,965.549 

2,240 330 

: 2,140,124 

Switzerland . 


607,118 

632,186 

1,511,028 

1,330,225 

Spain 


717,421 

685,809 


376,967 

Italy 


630,141 

622,255 

594,697 

492,472 

United States 


2,899,585 

2,850,631 

957,247 

868,047 

Brazil . 

■ 

534,461 

445,104 

119;331 

; 161,605 

Argentina 

■ 1 

1,067,500 

580,664 

322,036 

: 328,823 

French Colonies 


6,2-f3,403 

6,724,319 

6, 204 ', 416 

5,973,099 
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Tlie following table gives the declared value, in pounds sterling, of the 
more important articles consigned to the United Kingdom from France in 
four years according to Board of Trade returns : — ■ 


Staple Imports into U.K. 

1 1929 

! 1930 

1931 

1 1932 


i £ 

i £ 

£ 

£ 

Apparel *c. 

, 1,610,793 1 

i 1,432,999 

1,029,946 

283,379 

Silk manufactures 

, 6,168,365 

5,02o,755 


1,631,292 

Woollen goods . 

1 3,615,417 

3,096.581 

2,557,178 

212.383 

Artificial silk manufactures 

; 2,357 663 

2,323,823 

2,718,918 

1,807,459 

Fancv goods 

773,836 

729,423 

501,696 

188,944 

Wine 

2,217,138 

1,831,582 

1,567,836 

761,493 

Brandy 

976,033 

878,243 

844 614 

702.580 

Leather goods . . . ! 

1,764,263 

1,633,827 

1,602,938 

i 714,411 

Motor-cars . . . 1 

805,158 

716,671 

399,367 

i 236,912 


The total quantity of wine imported into the United Kingdom from France 
in 1929, was 2,805,113 gallons; in 1930, 2,442,386 gallons; in 1931, 
2,218,574 gallons ; and in 1932, 1,422,978 gallons. 

The following table exhibits the value, according to Board of Trade 
returns, of the principal articles of British produce consigned from the United 
Kingdom to France in four years : — 


Staple Exports from U.K. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollen and Worsted . 

1,158,169 

1,128,066 

892,504 

542,578 

Iron and steel .... 

1,484,449 

1,145,441 

637,539 

349,364 

Coal . . . . . 

10,390,391 

10,801 306 

8,603,456 

7,721,173 

Cotton yam .... 

759,748 

574,776 

368,288 

133,787 

Machinery . . . _ 

2,798,942 

906,434 

2,050,893 

1,231,962 


Total trade between France and United Kingdom for 5 years (in thousands 
of pounds) : — 


— ! 

i 

1929 

1930 

1 1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from France into U.K. . I 
Exports to France from U.K. 
Re-Exports to France from U.K. , 

56,549 
31,663 : 
17,517 : 

49,267 
29,690 
14, .508 

40,922 
! 22,652 ' 

! 9,468 : 

HI 

HSuS 

H&l 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On July 1, 1933, the French mercantile marine possessed 1,627 vessels 
with a gross tonnage of 3,512,219. 

Shipping in foreign trade in 1933, and its distribution among French 
ports, is shown as follows with cargoes only : — 



Entered (1933) 

Cleared (1933; 


Vessels 

i Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

French ! 

8,462 

13,691,371 

6,978 

12,099 130 

Foreign 1 

19,462 

40,320,944 

12,052 

32,927,312 

Total . 

27,924 

' 51,012,315 

19,030 

45,026,442 

Marseilles .... 

i 7,179 

' 13,620.434 

6,518 

13,330,914 

Le Havre .... 

1 6,458 

1 8,648,330 ! 

6,774 

7,346,348 

CherDourg .... 

1 953 

i 7,121,710 ] 

741 

7,125,769 
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[ Entered (1933) 

Cleared (1933) 

! 

Vessels 1 

Tonnage 

Vessels [ 

Tonnage 

Bordeaux 

2,203 

2,989,754 

1,424 ! 

1,891,183 

Boulogne . . . .1 

2.336 

2,728,433 

2,456 1 

2,959,332 

Dunkerque .... 

1,902 

3,436,607 

1,416 

1,344.723 

Rouen 

4,090 

4,312,835 

1,810 

1,130,805 

Calais 

1,929 

1,571,497 

1,S£2 , 

1,300,465 

Nantes 

1,750 1 

1,463,346 

1,246 : 

727,287 

St. Nazaire .... 

677 ' 

51-9, 6S9 

403 i 

390,713 

La Rochelle .... 

1,404 

192.697 

1.4C6 

60,333 

Dieppe 

1,500 

1,033.211 

1,103 

753,792 

Cette 

1,906 

1,597,775 

1,490 

1,225,417 

Caen 

1,177 

532,922 

fcOO 

3U6,289 


Internal Communications. 

I. Rivees, Railways, etc. 

In 1931, there were in France 49,809 miles of national roads, 3,477 
miles of departmental roads, 338,i0.o miles of local roads, making a total of 
391,491 miles. 

In 1930, there were 6,088 miles of navigable waterways with a total 
traffic of 53,297,331 tons. 

f^jBy a law of July 11, 1842, the construction of railways was left mainly to 
companies, superintended, and if necessary assisted, by the State ; which now 
constructs lines which the companies work, and works on its own account one 
important State system. There are lines of local interest subventioned by 
the State or by the departments. The concessions granted to the six great 
companies expire at various dates from 1950 to 1960, till when (by a Con- 
vention made on June 28, 1921), the State guarantees to them working 
expenses and the interest and redemption of capital and loans. 

The length of principal lines open for traffic on January 1, 1932 was 
26,113 miles, made up as follows: State, 5,673 miles ; Xord, 2,378 miles; 
Est 3,115 miles; Paris-0 cleans, 4,691 miles; Paris- Lyons-Mediterranean, 
6,157 miles; Midi, 2,664 miles; Alsace-Lorraine, 1,43'5 miles. The total 
receipts for 1933 of all the seven companies was 11,367,702,000 francs; for 
1932, 12,070,011,000 francs. 

The electrification of the French railways is now a .settled policy. On 
September 1, 1931, there was a total length of 1,043 miles electrified. The State 
railway has 60 miles (Paris suburbs); the Orleans railway 147 miles (Paris- 
Vierzon 127 miles) ; the P. L.M. 62 miles (Charabery to the Modana section 
of the Culoz-Mod.ina line), and the Midi about 754 miles. 

The following table gives particulars of air traffic for 4 years : — 


Years 

Mileage 
flown (in 
thousands 
of miles) 

Passengers 

c.rrried 

Freitrht 
(.l, 0 *j*) lbs.) 

ifail 

(IjCHjO lbs.) 

1929 

5,69-2 

25 2^9 

3, = 0-2 

314 

1930 

5,S40 

•28,935 

3, 1.-78 : 

478 

1931 

5,945 

34,23S 

3,395 ! 

504 

1932 

6,685 

36,792 

2,554 

380 
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II. P08T8, Teleghaphs ajjd Telephones. 

From April 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932, the receipts on account of 
posts, telegraphs, and telephones amounted to 3, 643 million francs ; the 
expenditure to 3,823 million francs. The number of ordinary letters carried 
in 1931, was 1,674 millions, and of registered letters 75 millions. 

The total length of the telegraphic lines in 1931, was 223,526 miles. 
In 1931, there were despatched 42,344,171 telegrams, of which 27,927,059 
were internal and 6,562,407 international. In 1931, gross telegraph receipts 
were 275,219,000 francs. 

In 1930, the telephone systems in France had 132,900 miles of line, 
and 3,958,400 miles of wire ; number of subscribers (1931) 1,185,000 ; number 
of conversations 837,917,106. 


Money and Credit. 


The nominal value of the French money coined in France during the 
past years was : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel and 
Bronze 

Nickel and 
Alumiuiura 

Total 

1914-1929 . 

1980 . . . , 

1931 . . . 

1932 . . . 

1933 . . . 

Francs 

165,0u2,990 

Francs 
S13.1S6,341 
369,3dl,030 
354,075,330 
402, 87*'. 670 

Francs 

1,087,330,240 

10,900,444 

12,176,463 

12,178,303 

Francs 

8,984,231 

50,325,911 

102,073,372 

Francs 

2,074,503,802 

380,762,074 

417,178,204 

517,128,345 

1,664,567,769 


The ordinary savings-banks numbered 560 (with about 1, 800 branch offices) 
on December 31, 1931 ; the number of depositors was 9,829,022, with deposits 
to the value ol 30,282,252,670 francs,repiesenting an average of Irancs 8,C80 90 
to each depositor. 

The National savings-banks, on December 31, 1931, held deposits 
and interest amounting to 20,635,742,000 francs due to 9,381,586 deposi- 
tors, representing au average of 2,205 francs per account. 

The Bank of France, founded in 1800, and placed under State control in 
1806, has the monopoly (since 1848) of issuing bank notes. The present 
privileges of the Bank were last renewed on December 20, 1918, for a 
further 25 years, i.c., until December 31, 1945. The capital of the Bank is 
fixed at 182,500,000 francs. 

The situation of the Bank on February 9, 1934, was : — 


February 9, 


1000 franc.s 


Gold . . . 74,SS2,707 

Sight deposits abroad. .... . , 14.040 

Adv.ances to the Public . . . . . : 3, 001.1375 

Advances to the State ... .... S.COO.iX'O 

Notes .n eirculat’on , 81,302,530 

Current accounts and dep'isita ' 12,018,007 


At the outbreak of war the maximum note issue of the Bank of France 
was 6,800 million frane.s ; on August 5, 1914, it was raised to 12,000 million 
francs ; the amount was increased on successive occasions. By the Monetary 
Law of June 24, 1928, the maximum limit on note issue was cancelled. 
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The following are the principal banks : — The Credit Foncier de France, 
founded in 1852, which lends money on mortgage ; the Credit Lyonnais, 
founded in 1863 ; the Societe Generale, founded in 1864 ; the Comptoir- 
Nationale d’Escompte de Paris ; Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas ; and the 
Banque Nationals de Credit. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Franc of 100 centimes was in normal pre-war conditions of the value 
of 9M. or 25 '225 francs to the pound sterling. 

A new Monetary Law was introduced on June 24, 1928, stabilising the 
franc on a gold basis. According to this law, the franc, the French monetary 
unit, consists of 65J milligrammes of gold, 900/1,000 fine. The Bank of 
France is bound to convert its notes into gold on demand, and to keep a 
reserve of gold bullion and coin equal to at least 35 per cent, of the combined 
total of the notes in circulation and of the credit current accounts. The 
Mint will strike gold coins of 100 francs, 900/1,000 fine, and these coins 
shall be unlimited legal tender. To replace the 5, 10 and 20 franc notes of 
the Bank of France, which will be withdrawn from circulation before Decem- 
ber 31, 1932 (from which date they will cease to be legal tender), the Mint, 
on behalf of the State, will issue silver coins 680/1,000 fine, of a nominal 
value of 10 and 20 francs. The total issue of such coins must not exceed 3 
milliard francs. 

The weight of the 10-franc silver coins is fixed at 10 grammes and of the 
20-franc piece at 20 grammes, with a margin of five-thousandths both as 
regards weight and fineness. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in general use in France. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Frakce in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Charles Corbin (appointed March 8, 1933). 

Cmtnsellor. — Roger Cambon, C.V.O. 

First Secretary. — Mons. de Margerie. 

Second Secretary . — Marquis de Castellane. 

Third Secretaries. — Pierre Saffroy and Mons. de G. de Charbonuiere. 

Attaches. — Comte Andre de Limur and Comte Ghislain Clauzel. 

unitary Attache . — General de Brigade Yoruz. 

Naval Attachi . — Capitaine de Yaisseau Latham. 

Air Attache. — Lieutenant de V'aisseau Albertas. 

Comraei dal Attache . — Vicomte de Poulpiquet du Halgouet. 

Financial Attachi. — Jacques Rueff. 

Secretary -Archivist . — Comte La Combe. 

Consul-General in Load, on . — J. Knecht. 

There are also French Consuls at — Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester (V.C.), Newcastle, Southampton (V.C.), and other 
places. 

2. Of Great Brit.ain in France. 

Ambassador . — Rt. Hon. Sir George Russell Clerk, G.C.M.G., C. B. 
(appointed February 25, 1934). 

Envoy Extraordina ry dc Minister Pleniiiotenliary. — R. H. Campbell, C.M.G. 

First Secretary . — 0. C. Harvey. 

Second Secretary. — C. B. P. Peake, M C. 

Third Secretaries. — C. E. Steel and F. K. Roberts. 

Superintending Archivist. — W. E Fuller, O.B.E. 

Naval Attachi . — Captain J. U. P. Fitzgerald, R.N. 
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Military Attache. — Col. T. 6. 6. Heywood, O.B.E. 

Air Atcache. — Group-Captain K. M. Field. 

Press Attache. — Sir Charles Mendl. 

Comiaercial Counsellor. — Sir R Cahill. Kt. , C.M.G. 

Commercial Secretary. — A. H. S. Yeames 

Consid-Ceneral. — G. D. N. Haggard, O.B.E. 

Canadian Minister in Paris. — Philippe Roy (appointed Sept. 28, 1928). 

There are British Consular Representatives at Ajaccio, Bordeaux, Brest, 
Calais, Cherbourg, Dunkirk, Havre, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles (C.G. ), Nantes, 
Nice, Rouen, Strasbourg (C.G.), and other towns. 

Statistical and other Books of Beferenee concerning France, 

1. OmClAl. PUBUCATIONS. 

Agrlcultnre : — Statistiqne agricote annuelle. — Statistique des Forets soumises au‘ 
reginte forestier. Statistique agricole decennale.— Compte des depenses du Mini&tere de 
rAgriculture,— Rapport sur I’enseignement agrieole- — Report by L. S. SackviUe on the 
Tennre of Land in France. Fol. London, 1870. 

Bibliographie generale de I’histoire de la France. Published by the Directors of the 
National Library. Paris. 

Commerce: — Tableau general du commerce de la France. (Annual.) Paris. Commerce 
de la France. (Monthly.) Mouiteur officiel du comn.erce. Foreign Office Reports. (Annual 
series.) London. 

Finance Comptes generaux de Tadministration des Finances. Bnlletin de statistique 
et de legislation comparee. (Monthly.) Paris. La situation flnanciere des communes. 
Budget general de la France. (Annual.) Paris. Foreign Office Reports, London. 

Foreign Office List. (Annual.) London. 

Industries, Mining, &c. Album de statistique grapbique du Minist^re des Travaux 
publics. Paris. Almanach'de la cooperation franQaiso. — Bulletin de Toffice dn travail. 
(Monthly.)— La petite Industrie. 2 vols. Pans, lb90.— Statistique des greves et des 
reconrs a la conciliation, Ac. — Repartition des salaires du personnel ouvrier dans les 
manufactures de Tetat et des compagnies de cbemin de fer, 1S96.— Salaires et duree dn 
travail dans I’industrie fran^aise. 3 vols.— Bulletin officiel du Ministere de rinterieur. 
Rapports des inspecteurs divisionnaires du travail.— Statistique de I’industrie minerale et 
des appareils k vapeui. (Annual.) 

Instruction, Religion, Ac. Bulletin de Tinstruction publique. (Weekly.) Annuaire 
da la Presse. Statistique de I’enseignement primaire. (Annual.) Rapport sur le budget 
des ciiltes. — Rapport sur I’Organisation et la Situation de I’Enseignenient primaire 
publique en France presente au Ministre de I’lnstructioD Publique. Paris, 1900. — L’En- 
seignement Professionei : Rapport de M. Briat, Conseil superieur du Travail. Paris, 1905. 

Justice and Crime Compte de la justice criminelle. (Annual.)— Compte de la justice 
civile et commerciale. (Annual.) — Gazette des tribunaux.— Statistique penitentiaire. 

Money and Credit : — Comptes reudus sur les operations du credit foDQier de France. 
Rapports sur lea operations de la Caisse nationale d Epargne. Rapports sur les operations 
des Caisses d’Epargne privees. — Rapports du Gouvemeur et des Censeurs de la Banque de 
France. — Rapports sur radministration des monnaies et m^aillea. 

’S&vy : — imnuaire de la Marine et des Colonies. (See also the Annual Budget General.) 

Pauperism : — Rapport par la Commission superieure de la Caisse des retraits pour la 
vieiUesse. — Etahlissenients generaux de bicufajsance. 

Population : — Reports on the 1911 Census, published by the Ministry of the Interior. 

Railways, Posts, &c. : — Statistiques des cliemins de fer frangais, Documents Principaux. 
— Statistiques des chemins de fer frangais, Documents divers. (AnnuaL)— Album de 
statisbque graphiqiie au ininistdre des travaux publics. Statistique des chemins de fer 
frangais. (imnual.) — Releve du tonnage des marchandises transportees sur les fieuves, 
canaui, et riviferes. 2 vols. (Annual.) — Statistique de la navigation interieure. 2 vols, 
(Annual.) 

Shipping, Fisheries : — Tableau general dn commerce de la France. Part 11. Tableau 
general des mouvementa du cabotage. (Annual.) Statistique des Pdcbes Maritimes. 
(Annual.) 

Statistics (General): — Almanach national. Journal officiel. — Annuaire statistique. — 
Annuaire statistique de la ville de Paris. 

Bulletin de la Statistique generale de la France. (Quarterly, with weekly and monthly 
supplements.) 

La France Financiere et Ecoziomique. Voi. I. Finances Publique. Paris, 1919. 

vi..--,. - 1 - w-...- . i.. ... Dresse par les soins du Ministere des 

T i ■ .i > Nouvelle Mition augmentee de VAlsace, de 

la . ■ . 
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2. Non-Officiaii Publications. 

Aaniiaire General de la France et de I’Etranger. First is-sue. liU9. Paris. 

Amaud (R.), The National History of France : The Second Republic of Napoleon III. 
London, 1930. 

Baedekt-r’s Paris and its Environs, 19th edition. London, 1924 ; Pans et ses Environs, 
20:h ed. Leipzig, 1930 ; Northern Prance. 5th ed. Leii«zig, 1909 ; Southern Prance and 
Corsica. 6th ed. Leipzig, 1914. — Tlie Riviera, South-eastern Francs and Corsica, The 
Italian Lakes and Lake of Geneva Leii-z’g, 1931. 

BartheUmy (J.), Le Gouvernemeut de la France. Paris, 1919. English translation by 
J. B. Morns. Loudon, 1924. 

BertMLerny (H.), B'Arth'^fvniy (J.), and Bosdeeaat (J.), France: Vol, HI. of the series, 

‘ La vie Juiidique des Penples, Paris, 1932. 

Batui (G de la) and Frif-huann (G.), A History of the French People. London and 
New York, 1923. 

BeaumonUJames (J. L.), The Story of Prance, 1814-1914. London. 1916. 

B^n' Ut{Q.), Les Lois de la Politique FracQaise. Pans, 192S. 

Bodley (J. E. C.), France. 2nd ed. London, 1902. 

Boekn (Max von). Vom Eaiserreich zur Repubiik. Eine franzbsische Kultnrgeschichte 
des i9ten Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1917. 

Bourgeois (Emile), History of Modern France, 2 vols. Cambridge and London, 1919. 

Boutmy (E. G.), Etudes de Droit Constitutionnel. Pans, 1S85. English Translation 
by E. M. Dicey. London, 1891. 

Bridges (J. S. C-), A History of France from the Death of Louis XL (In progress.) 
Oxford, 1929. 

BrUsaud (Jean). A History of French Public Law. London, 1915 

Buchan (John). Editor. Fiance. (The Nations of To-day : A New History of the World.) 
London, 1923. 

Busion (H.), and othei-s. La France dVaijourd’hui et ses colonies. Paris, 1921. 

Qamere (J.) and Bourgin (G.), Manuel des P.irtN poUtiqiies en Fr.mce. Paris, 1924. 

Oa/V0.7(E M.), French Public Opinion and Foreign Atfairs, 1S70-1914. New York, 1931. 

Cerf (Barry), Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. New York, 1919. 

Ch^uel (P. A.), Dictiounaire historique des institutions, moeurs et coutumes de la 
France. 2 vcls. Pans, 1855. 

Claphani (J. H ), The Economic Development of France and Germany (1815-1914). 
•Cambridge 1921. 

(Baron P. de), L’ Evolution Fran^aise sous la Troisi^me Republique. Paris, 
1896. [Eng. Trans. London, 1898.] — France since 1814. London. 1900. 

Curtius (E. R.) and Br^rgUmi'H (A.), Fr.inkreich ; vol. I, Kultor, vol. II. Staat und 
Wirtschaft. Stuttgart, 1930 Entrlish Trau'^Iaiion. London, 1932. 

Duelaux (Madame M.), The Fields of trance. 2nd ea. London, 1905 — A Short History 
of France. London, 1918. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller’s Handbook (Cook's) to Normandy and Brittany. London, 
1931. 

Fisk (Harvey), French Publie Finance. New York, 1922. 

F > ayssi.nnet (P.). La Politique Monetaire «ie la France. Paris, 192S. 

Yunck-Brentano (F ), editor The Nanonal Hicstory of France. 7 vols. London, 1915-26. 

Fustel de CouJanges (N. D.), Histcire des Institutions politiques de i'Ancienne France. 
6 vols. Paris, 1888-92. 

Galton (Arthur), Church and State in France (1300-1907). London, 1920. 

Gide (C.), Editor. Effects of the War upon French Economic Lire. Five Monographs 
dealing with Merchant Marine, Textile Industry, Finance, Comr. erc’al Policy, Labour. 
Oxford, 1923. 

Gorce (P. de la), -iHistoire du Second Empire. Tomes I.-IIl. Paris, 1894-96. 

Guirard (A L ), French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1914.— 
French Civilization from iLs origin to the cK>>e of the Middle Ages. Lon<lon, 1920. 

Guides Joanne [for Paris and the various districts of France, 20 vols.]. Pans. 

Gfigi’djert (C.), A Short Histur>' of the French People. Trai slated by F. G Richmond. 
2 vol.s." London. 1930. 

Guizot (F. P. G.), Histoire de France jusqu’en 1739. 5 vols. Paiis, 1870-76. — 

Histoire de France depuis 17S9jasqu’en 184S. 2 vois. 8. Paris, 1879. English Translation 
of Guizot’s Histories by R. Black. 8 vol.‘*. Loudon, 1S70-S1. 

Hahn (L.), Hiatoire de la communaute Israelite de Paris. Paris, 1894. — Les Juifs de 
Paris pendant la Revolution. Pans. 1S9S. 

(D ), Courner de Paris. Pans, 1932. 

HamJtoa (G.). Mod'^rn France ; as s>‘en by an Engli-.hwoman. London, 1933- 

Hamp (Pierre). La France Pays Ouvrier. Pan.s, 1917. 

ifanolatia: (G ), Histoire de la France Contemporame. 4 vols. Paris, 190S-08.— Histoire 
de la Nation fran^aise. (Vols. 1-0.) Parin, 1929. 

HaaaafZ (A.), The French People. Loudon, 1902. — France, Mediaeval and Modern. A 
story. London 1918. 
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Ilayt^ (C. J. H.)s France : A Nation ofPatriots. New York, 1930. 

UvlidUston (S.), France and the French. London, 1925. — France (The Modem World 
Series). London, 1926. 

Budson (W. H.), France: The Nation and its People from Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Third Republic. London, 1917. 

Joanne (Paul), Editor, Bictionnaire Geographiqne et Administratif de la France, kc. 
7 vols. Pans, 1905. 

Latmse (E.), Histoire de France. 6 vols. Pans, 1901-11. — Histoire de France Con- 
temporaine. 10 vols. Paris, 1920. (In progress.) 

Lejeotre (G.), Gi'iiot (R.) and Saffintc (P.), La Revolution Franpaise. Paris, 1930. 

Levaeseur (E.), La France et ses colonies. 3 vols. Paris, 1890-91. — La population 
frangaise. 3 vols. Paris, 1889. — La Production Brute Agricole de la France. Paris, 1891, 
— Histoire des Classes ou-\Tieres et de i’Industrie en France de 1789 a 1870. 2nd ed. Paris, 
1904. 

LongfiOii (A.), La Formation de TUnite Fian^aise. Paris, 1922. 

MacCarthy (J. H.), The French Revolution. 4 vols. London. 1897. 

Martin (B. B. and G. M ), The Stones of Paris. 2 vols, London, 1900. 

Mathorez ( J.), Histoiie de la Formation de ia Population Frangaise : Les Strangers en 
France sous I’Ancien Begime. 2 vols. Paris, 1922. 

MartoiViU (E.), Geogra^thical Regions of hrance. London, 1933. 
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ANOOSBA. 

The independence of the valleys of Andorra was of Carlovingian origin. Their 
political status was regulated by the Pariageoi 1278, according to which they 
were placed under the joint suzerainty of the head of the French state and of 
the Spanish Bishop of Urgel. The country consists of gorges, narrow valleys 
and dehles, surrounded by high mountain peaks of the Eastern Pyrenees. Its 
maximum length is 17 miles, and its width 18 miles ; it has an area of 191 
square miles and a population of 5,231, scattered in 6 villages. The surface 
of the country is rough and irregular, with an altitude varying between 6,562 
and 10,171 feet. Until July, 1933, it was governed by a council of twenty- 
four members elected for four years by the heads of families in each of the six 
parishes ; half of the council was re-elected every two years. The council 
norninated a First Syndic (Syndic prociireur des Vallics) to preside over its 
deliberations ; in the First Syndic was vested the executive power. A 
Second Syndic was also nominated as deputy of the First Syndic. But on 
August 31, 1933, an election based on universal suffrage was held for a 
new Council of 34 members. The vote is given to all youths of 25, while 
those who have reached the age of 30 are eligible for office. The judicial 
power is exercised in civil matters in the first instance by 2 civil judges 
(Bayles) appointed by the Bishop and by France respectively. There is 
a Court of Appeal and also a Supreme Court of Andorra at Perpignan. 
This, and the Ecclesiastical Court of the Bishop, are the highest appeal 
courts. For criminal suits two magistrates (le Viguier de France and le 
Vig^iier Fpiscopal) preside over a criminal court at Andorra-la-Vieille. 
The valleys of Andorra pay an annual due of 960 francs to France and 460 
pesetas to the Bi.-,hop. A permanent delegate, the Prefect of the Pyren&s 
Orientales, moreover, has charge of the interests of France and his depart- 
ment controls the public services established by France, such as education, 
posts and telegraphs. On August 29, 1933, the Bishop of Urgel was 
appointed Spanish diplomatic representative in Andorra. A good road runs 
from Urgel to Andorra, and from there to Encamp. Catalan is the language 
spoken Education is in a backward state. In January, 1934, an army was 
established. French and Spanish currency are both in use. 

References . — The guide-books for Spain. Blade (J. F.), Etudes geographiques sur la 
Vallee d’Audorre. Paris, 187,6. Aril^s Amoa (J.), El Fallas y Andorra. Barcelona, 1893. 
Ei~iitaUs, La Coutume en .\nilorre, Paris 77emny(Robert ', The President’s Hat. London, 
1926. Jotinson (y, W.), Two Quaint Republics, Andorra end San Marino. Boston, 1913. 
Leary (L. G.), --Andorra, The Hidden Republic. London, 1912. Moreno (Laudilino), 
.\ndorra. Madrid. 1931. -Veir./iau (B ), Round about Andorra London, 1928. Scott 
O'CannOT (V. C.), Travels in the Pyrenees. London. 1913. Spender (H.), Through the 
High Pyrenees. London, 1898. Le Guide Bleu des Pyrenees, Paris, 

Colonies and Dependencies. 

The colonies and dependencies of France (including Algeria and Tunis) 
have an area which is given officially as about 11,049,711 sq. kilometres, or 
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4,265,188 square miles, with a population of 63,374,000. Algeria, however, 
is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior, and Tunis and 
Morocco are attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. For Syria, Togo, 
and Cameroon France holds mandates under the League of Nations. The 
administration of the colonies is directed or controlled by the Ministry 
of the Colonies, which was organised as a separate department in 1894. 
Most of them enjoy some measure of self-government and have elective 
councils to assist the governor. The older colonies have also direct repre- 
sentation in the French legislature. Reunion, Martinique and Guadeloupe 
sending each a senator and two deputies, French India a senator and a 
deputy, Senegal, Guiana, and Cochin-China each a deputy, while most of 
the others are represented on the ‘ Conseil Superienr des Colonies. ’ This 
council consists of the senators and deputies of colonies, delegates from other 
colonies, and officials and other persons appointed on account of their special 
knowledge or qualifications. Some only of the colonies have a revenue suffi- 
cient for the cost of administration. In 1931—32, France spent on the 
colonial service 714,362,472 francs. 

The area and population of the colonial domain of France are as 
follows : 


- 



Tear of 
Acquisition 

Area in 
Square Miles 

Population 

In Asia : — 

India 



1670 

196 

286,410 

Annam .... 



1S34 

39,758 

5,119,801 

Cambodia .... 



1S6-2 

67,550 

2,806 000 

Cochiu-China . 



1861 

26,476 

4,467.852 

8,012,429 

Tonkmg .... 



1S84 

40 530 

Laos 


. 

1892 

89,320 

944,000 

Syria i . . . . 



1922 

60,000 

2,831,622 

In Africa 






Algeria .... 
Tunis .... 


. 

1830-1902 

847,552 

6,553.451 



1881 

48,300 

2,410,692 

Senegal .... 


. 

1637-1889 

77,750 

1,584,273 

Frencii Sudan > 

Upper Volta j 



1893 

561,303 

ll■{,1^5 

2,!s53,655 

3,000,243 

Guinea .... 



1843 

96,852 , 

2,230,96$ 

Ivory Coast 



1843 

125,067 

l,So6.316 

Dahomey .... 



1893 

47,142 

1,112,000 

Mauritania 



1893 

322 335 

323,819 

Nitjer .... 



1912 

455, -t 05 

1,542,714 

Equatorial Africa . 



1SS4 

9t2,0i9 

3,192,282 

Cameroon i . . . 



1919 

166,489 

l,ST8.oS3 

Togo 1 . . . . 



1919 

33,700 

750 065 

Reunion .... 



1649 

970 

197,933 

Madagascar 



1643-1896 

241,094 

3,T01,770» 

Mayotte .... 



1^43 

790 

130,253 

Somali Coast . 



1864 

s,sso 

68,905 

In America : — 

St. Pierre and Miquelon . 



1635 

93 

3.584 

Guadeloupe 



1634 

5S2 

267,407 

Martinique 



1635 

3S5 

234,695 

Guiana .... 



16.16 

34,740 

22,169 

In Oceania : — 



I 



New Caledonia and Dependencies. 


1S54-1SS7 

8,548 

57,165 

Tahiti, &c. 



1841-1881 

1,520 

3j.900 


1 Held tmder a mandate of the League of Kations. - Including Mayotte. 


A large area of Morocco is under France as a Protectorate. See Morocco. 
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ASIA. 


FBENCH INDIA. 

The eliief French poase-ssion in India is Pondicherry. It was founded by 
the French in 1674, taken by the Dutch in 1693, and restored in 1699. The 
English took it in 1761, restored it in 1765, re-took it ial778, restored it 
a second time in 1785 ; re-took it a third time in 179.3, and restored it in 1814. 

As established by the treaties of 1814, and 1815, the French possessions 
in India consist of five separate colonies, which cover an aggregate of 50,803 
hectares (about 196 sijuare niile.s), and had on February 26, 1931, the 
following estimated populations : — 


Poudichery 

43,499 

Modk'liaipeth 

14,846 

Nedounkadou 

5,617 

On I sure t 

28. 899 

Ariancoiinom 

20.6.33 

Cotchery . 

6,605 

Yillenour 

23, 489 

♦Karikal 

17,5.53 

*Chandernagor 

27,262 

Tiroubouvane . 

20.96.3 

1 irnoiilar 

12. .553 

♦llahe 

12,430 

Eahour , 

18.3.52 

Grande AMee 

8,317 

* Yanaon . 

.5,249 

Nettapacom 

12,871 

Xeravy . 

7,259 

Total 

286,410 


In 1931, the population of the Provinces was as follows: — Pondichfry, 
183,5.55 ; Karikal, 57,914 ; Chandernagor, 27,262; Mahq 12,430 ; Yanaon, 
5,249. 

The colonies are divided into five depentlancea (the chief towns of which 
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are marked with an asterisk in the above table) and seventeen communes, 
having municipal institutions. There is also an elective general council. The 
Governor of the colonies resides at Pondichery. The colonies are represented 
in the Parliament at P.uis by one senator and one deputy. In the colonies 
the birth-rate in 193-2, was 0-40 per cent, for Europeans and mixed, 
and 3-72 per cent, for Indians; and the death-rate 0-78 per cent, for 
Europeans and mixed, and S’Sl per cent, for Indians. There were in 
1932, 62 primary schools and 5 colleges, all maintained by the Govern- 
ment, with 307 teachers and 12,099 pupUs. Local revenue (budget, 1933) 
was 3,049,585 rupees and expenditure. 2,763,199 rupees. The principal 
crops are paddy, rice, manioc, ground-nuts. On December 31, 1932, there 
were 66,045 cattle, 34,830 sheep, and 31,012 goats. There are at 
Pondichery 3 cotton mills, and at Chandernagor 1 jute mill ; the cotton 
mills have, in all, 1,335 looms and 72,067 spindles, employing 8,245 
persons. There are also at work a few oil presses for ground-nuts, and 
one ice factory. At the ports of Pondichery, Karikal, Mahe, and Yanaon 
in 1932, the imports amounted to 85,637,000 francs, and the experts to 
134,971,000 francs. At these four ports in 1932, 272 vessels entered and 
cleared. Railway open, 43 miles, Pondichery to Yillapuram, and Peralam to 
Karikal. The Banque de ITndochine has a branch in Pondichery. 


FRENCH INSO-CHINA. 

Central Government. 

Governor-General . — Rene Robin (February 27, 19S4). 

Secretary General. — M. Grafleuil (November 4, 1928). 

Government, Area and Population. — French Indo-China, with an 
area of about 285,000 square miles and a population, in 1931, of 21,652,000, 
of whom 43,839 were Enropeau (including military forces), consists of 5 
States ; the Colony ot Cochin-China, tlie Protectorates of Annam, Camhadia 
(including the territory around Battambaug ceded by Siam in 1907 ; Tonking 
and Laos; and Kwang-Cbau-Wan, leased Irom China. The whole country 
is under a Governor-Genera!, a-sisted by a Secretary-General, and each of 
the States has at its head an offiei.al bearing the title of Resident-Superior, 
except in the case of Cochin-China, which, being a direct French Colony 
while the others are only Protectorates, has a Governor at its head. There 
is a Grand Council for Economic Afl'iiis and a Government Council for the 
whole of Indo-China, a Colonial Council in Cochin-China, a Protectorate 
Council, and a Council for Economic Afiairs for each of the Protectorate 
States. 

Education. — Instinction is given in }.u’"lic and private schools. The 
system of education is like that of Fiance, and in.->triiction is given in 
elementary scliocLs and iu the three lycees at Hanoi, Saigon and Balat 
(Annam). For native children there were, iu 1932, 5,030 elementary schools, 
with 319,792 pupils and 9,053 teacheis, and 14 high schools (11 lycees for 
boys with 4,894 pupils, and 3 colleges for girls with. 343 pupils). The 
Indo-Chinese Univeisity of Hanoi (organi.scil in 1917) had .554 Indo-Chinese 
students in 1932, and a school of Medicine and Phaninicy (established iu 
1923) had 114 students. 

Justice. — In Cochin-China justice is administered by Frencli magis- 
trates for both Europeans and natives, but iu the Protectorates there are 
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native tribimals for matters affecting natives, and French courts for matters 
affecting Europeans and Chinese. From the native tribunals there is an 
appeal to courts at Saigon and Hanoi. In these appeal courts European 
judges, in matters affecting natives, are assisted by Annamite mandarins. 

Finance. — There is a common budget for the whole of Indo-China, 
and also a separate budget for each of the States. The Provinces have also 
their budget, as have the municipalities. The general budget is supported 
by receipts from customs, Government monopolies, indirect contributions, 
posts, telegiaphs, and railways in all the countries of the union, and besides 
maintaining these, provides for military and judicial services, public works, 
and other matters relating to the whole of the union. For 1933 the revenue 
and expenditure of the general budget balanced at 78,457,490 piastres. 
The ontstanding debt of Indo-Chiua on January 1, 1931, amounted to 
1,436,228,000 francs and 11,020,000 piastres. 

Defence . — The military force consists of two divisions and an inde- 
pendent brigade. Effective stiength on July 1, 1932, was 844 officers, and 
22,166 other ranks (18,073 natives). The naval force on December 21 
comprised 3 sloops. 3 gun- boats, 2 submarines, and 3 surveying vessels. 

Production. — Indo-China is divided into three main economic areas 
(1) The territory tributary to Saigon (Cochin-China, Cambodia, Southern 
Laos, and Annam South of Cape Varella), which, apart from the fisheries on 
the Coast and the interior lakes, is almost entirely agricultural, being one 
of t!ie great rice regions of the world. (2) The region tributary to Haifong 
(Tonking and the three northern districts of Annam), which is devoted to 
agriculture, mining and manufacture. (3) Central Annam (the region be- 
tween Poite d’Annam and Cape Varella), with Tourane as the principal 
port, which i.s mainly agricultural, but is not a great rice-growing district ; 
its main exports are cinnamon, sugar and tea. The minerals of Indo-China 
are coal (output in 1931, 1,726.000 tons), phosphate-s (12 871 tons), zinc 
(18,725 tons), tin (1,688 tons), chrome (2,780 tons), graphite and lead. 

Conuneree. — in 1887, the French possessions in Indo-China, including 
Annam, Tonking, Cochin-China and Cambodia, were united into a Customs 
Union. In 1932, the total imports amounted to 970,000,000 francs, and 
exports to l,C‘-O,C00,000 francs. The chief export is rice, 961,206 tons in 
1931, and 1,191.649 tons in 1932. Other exports are rubber, fish, coal, 
pepper, cattle and hides, coin, zinc and tin ore. The principal imports are 
cotton and silk tissues, metal goods, kerosene and motor ears. 

In 1933, the imports into Great Britain from Indo-China amounted to 
129,100/., and the exjiorts from Great Britain, 145,286?. ; re-exports to 
Indo-China fiom U.K. were 1,3577. 

Conuniinications. — There are 5,252 miles of colonial routes and 10,222 
miles 111 local roads (December 31, 1931). 

The [.rincipal railways are from Saigon to Mytho (43J miles) ; from Hanoi 
to Nacham (111 miles): from Hanoi to Tourane (497 miles): from Saigon 
to Khanh-Hoa (264 miles); from Haiphong to Yunanfou (534 mile.'); and 
from Tourcham to Dalat (381 miles). Total length of line, two-thirds 
Government, 1,460 miles. There were 422 principal post offices and more 
than 700 n-ral post officts (1931). 

In 1931 there were 6,443 k ilomef re.s of telephone lines in Indo-China, and 
37,273 kilometres of wi'e. The number of calls made was 11.757,000, the 
number of subscribers 7,599. There is a radio-telephonic service to Europe 
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from Saigon and from Phnom Penh. The length of telegraph line in 19-31 
was 19, poo kilometres ; number of inland telegrams sent, 1,109,000. 

Money and Sanding. — According to a decree of May 31, 1930, the 
piastre was legally established on a gold basis, the rate of staldlisation being 
10 francs = 1 piastre. The piastre will have a gold content of 655 milligrams 
(10’0308 grains) of fine gold and will be 900 fine. 

The Bank of Indo-China has the monoj.oly of note issue in Indo-China. 
This privilege was renewed for a period of 25 years by the law of March, 

1931. Its capital is 120,000,000 francs. Notes in circulation, October 31, 

1932, 98,156,956 piastres. 

British Consul-General at Saigon. — F. G. Gorton. 

British Vice-Constil ai Haiphong. — A. Mercadier. 


States and Protectorates. 

Gochin-CMna. 

Cochin-China was ceded by the King of Annam to France in 1862. Its 
area is estimated at 26,476 square miles. The whole is divided into 21 
provinces. The towns of Saigon, Cholon, Cauiho, Baolieu and Eanhgia 
have been formed into municipalities and a new administrative division, 
named ‘Region Saigon-Choion ’ has been created. The Colonial Council 
contains 24 members (12 Frencn, 12 native). The colony is repre- 
sented in France by one deputy. The population consists mainly of 
Annamites, Chinese and foreigners. In 1932, the total population was put 
at 4,473,576, of whom 18,382 were French and 647 European foreigners 
(excluding the military fo'ces, ab"Ut 8,000 troops). Saigon had, in 1932, a 
population of 118,169, of whom 13,154 were French and 509 other Europeans. 
The town of Cholon has 122,818 inhabitants, of whom 880 are French and 
28 other Europeans. There are about 1,513 schools, with 4,268 teachers, 
and 133,971 pupils. 

Of the total area, 2,390,570 hectares (5,976,425 acres) are cultivated 
(1932). The chief culture is rice, of which the production in 1932 was 
2,019,067 metric tons from 2,106,282 hectares. Other crops are maize, 
beans, sweet potatoes, earth-nuts, cotton, ruiiber, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, 
coco nuts, betel-nuts, peppei, oranges, bananas, etc. The farm animals in 
1932 comprised 11,961 horses, 439,981 hutfaloes, 579,700 pigs, 5,090 sheep 
and goats. 

Biver and coast fishing is actively carried on ; the fisheiw products are 
valued at 1,500,000 francs yearly. There are 55 rice mills in Saigon and 
Cholon, turning out 3,705 tons of rice a day. In these towns are also 8 
saw-mills, 6 soap factories, and a varnish factory. Commerce is mostly in 
the hands of Europeans ami Chine.se, but about 18,000 Annamites are small 
traders. The total export.s in 1932 amounted to 812,024,000 francs, and 
imports to 553,281,000 francs. The chief exports in 1932 were rice 
(1,182,059 metric tons), dried and salted fish (22,504 metric tons), fat and fish 
oil (2,361 metric tons), pepper (.3,134 metric tons), cotton (338 metric tons), 
copra (4,438 metric tons), mbber (14,580 metric tons). During 1932, 340 
steamers of 804,762 tons and 2,039 sailing vessels of 108,147 tons 
entered at the port of Saigon. The essels of the Messageries-Maritimes and 
of the Chargeurs- Reunis Companies visit Saigon regularly. There is also 
constant communication with Hong Kong and Singapore by British, 
Norwegian, Japanese and Chinese vessels. (For railways see Indo-China.) 
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At Saigon there are 10 banks or bank-agencies, bnt the two chief ones are 
the Franco-Chinese Bank and the InJo-Uhiua Bank. 

In 1932, the local budget balanced at 15,550,000 piastres. 

Annam. 

French interrention in the affairs of Annam, which began as early as 1787, 
was terminated by a treaty, signed on June 6, 1884, and ratified at Hue on 
February 23, 1886, by which a French protectorate has been established over 
Annam. The King Bao-Dai succeeded to the throne on January 8, 1926. 
The King governs the country, assisted by a Council of ilinisters, in accord- 
ance with the wishrs of the French Government, represented by a Resident 
Superieur. A Chamber of representativi-s of the people was established in 
1926. The ports of Tourane and Qui-Khon are opened to European com- 
merce, and the customs revenue conceded to France; French troops occupy 
part of the citadel (called Mang-Ca) of Hue. the capital (population in 
1931, 31,885). Province of Binh-Diuh had 557,126 inliabitants in 1931. 
Annamite functionaries, under the control of the French Government, 
administer all the internal affairs of Annam. The area of the protectorate 
is about 39,758 sipuare miles, with a population in 1932, of 5,119,801. 
There were 2,854 Europeans, 591,705 Mols, 9,873 Chinese, and 242 Japanese 
and Indians. The population is Annamite in the towns and along the 
coast, and consists of various tribes of Mois in the hilly tracts. There were 
in 1933, 1,032 preiiaratory schools with 44,585 pupils ; 126 elementary 
schools with 10,025 pupils; 60 secondary schools with 13,744 pupils; 
one higher secondary school for boys at Hue, with 554 pupils, one at 
Vinh with 137 pupils and one at Quinhon with 389 pupils; one 
higher secondary school for native girls at DCng-Klunh with 506 
pupils, and one at Tatih-Hoa with 60 pupils ; one profe-ssional school 
with 169 pupils ; one normal school for boys, and one for girls, both at 
Hue. Local budget, 1933, balanced at 8,989,350 piastres. The Phanrang 
river has been utilised to irrigate about 10,000 acres, and similar works, on a 
smaller scale, have been carried out in Central Annam. Rice is the 
most important product. Others are cotton, maize, and other cereals, the 
areea nut, mulberry, cinnamon, tobacco, sugar, betel, manioc, bamboo ; 
excellent timber abounds, also caoutchouc, cardamoms, coffee, dye, and 
medicinal piants. Raw silk is jiroduced. There are about 804,000 head 
of cattle in Annam, and rattle rearing is of some importance. There 
are cojiper, zinc, and gold in the })rovince of Quang nani : the mines arc 
worked by natives. An important seam of haematite iron is worked about 
9 kilometres from Thanhhoa. At Kongson, near Tourane, coal mines are 
worked. In Korth, Central, anU S mthern Annam there are salt works. 
The chief imports are cotton-yarn, cotton-s, tea, petroleum, paper goods, and 
tobacco ; chief exports, siiuar, rice, cotton and silk ti.ssues, cinnamon, tea, 
and paper In 1932, 195 French ships o! 917,072 ton-, 33 Chinese of 31,439 
tons, and 13 ships (2.7,024 tons) of other natro. alities cleared the port of 
Tourane, the total tonnage being 1,003,535 tons. The number of native junks 
entering the port were 2,335, of a tonnage of 21,092. 

Cambodia. 

Cambodia is bounded on the south by Cochin-China, on the east by 
Anuaui, on the north by Laos and Siam, on the west by .Siam, and on the 
soutli-west by the Gulf of Siam. The French Protectorate was established 
in 1863. 

Area, 67,550 square miles; population according to the census of 1931 : 
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2.806.000, of whom 2,000 were Europeans (excluding the military forces), 

176.000 Annamites, 148,000 Chinese, 2,475,000 Cambodians, Sino-Cambo- 
dians, Malayans, and Laotians, and 5,000 of various races. The present King, 
Sisowathmonivong, succeeded his late father, Sisowath, on August 9, 1927, 
and was crowned on July 22, 1928. The country is divided into 14 provinces. 
The four chief towns are Phn&m-Penh (population 96,000), the capital of 
the territory, located at the crossing of Toule-Sap and Mekong rivers, 
Battambang, 180 miles further noith-west, Kampot (92 miles from 
the capital), a seaport on the Gulf of Siam, but not accessible for sea- 
going vessels, and Kompong-Chani. The budget for 1933 balanced at 

7.942.000 piastres, including a sum of 728,000 piastres allowed for the civil 
list of the king and princes. There were (1932) 410 French-native schools, 
besides one college and one professional school, and a school of Applied Arts. 
Total number of pupils in attendance was (1932) 26,000 Cambodian, Anna- 
mite and Chinese. 

The soil is fertile, hut only a part of it is under cultivation 
owing to shortage of labour. The chief product of Cambodia is rice 
which is exported by way of Cholon where the rice is milled, and Saigon 
where it is shipped. Amongst the other products are tobacco, kapok, 
cotton, pepper, maize, palm sugar, rubber and silk. Pepper is especially 
grown in the country of Kampot, the export in 1931 was 3,100 metric 
tons. Maize growing is extending ; the production of maize is estimated 
at 70,000 tons, the whole of which is exported. Cattle breeding is a 
flourishing native industry, especially between Phnom-Penh and Manila. 
Other native industries are ; weaving of silk and cotton, pottery and 
making of rush mats. There is a cotton-ginning mill, a silk factory and 
rice-mills at Phnom-Penh. Valuable forests cover an area of about 

10.000. 000 acres. Phosphate is the principal mineral, but not worked very 
extensively. The overflow of the Mekong river fiUs up the Great Lake, 
which occupies the middle of Western Cambodia. With the low-water 
season the lake slowly empties and leaves innumerable ponds on the 
ground it covered during the high-wat-r seasou. These ponds are filled 
with an enormous quantity of fish suitable for salting and smoking. This 
is the principal native industry. Imports in 1931: 17,500,000 piastres; 
exports, 23,500,000 piastres. The imports comprise salt, beverages, textiles, 
chemicals, cigarettes, iron and opium ; the exports comprise rice, salted 
fish, pepper, maize, cotton, tobacco, fish-oil, palm-sugar, sticklac, kapok, 
wood, resin, hides, and cattle. This last trade is carried between Phu6m- 
Penh and Manila. 

Cambodia possesses two little sea-harhours, Kep and Ream, both on the 
Gnlf of Siam and connected to Bangkok and Saigon by the steamers of 
the ‘ Siam Steam Navigation Company.’ The Mekong and the Great Lake, 
wRh their affluents, give a total of 875 miles of waterways, of which abont 
370 are not navigable to launches during the low-water season. River- 
steamers easily reach Phnom-Penh, which has good quays and embankments. 

Cambodia possessed in 1930, 1,430 miles of good metalled roads and 
nearly 188 miles of uumetallcd roads and 50 miles of roads in course of 
cousu'uetion. The chief roads are from Saigon to the Siamese frontier, via 
Phnom-Penh and Battambang, from Phnom-Penh to the Gulf of Siam, and 
Mount Bokor (hill-station), fiom Saigon to Kratie, and from Phnom-Penh 
to Angkor via Kompong-Thom. A railway between Phnom-Penh and 
Battambang is in operation and will shortly be connected up with the 
Siamese railway system. 

Of all the countries of the Far East, Cambodia is among the richest in 
ancient monuments. The ruins of Angkor are specially famous. 
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Tonking. 

This territory, brought under France’s protectorate in 1884, has an area 
of 40,530 square miles, and is divided into 23 provinces, and 4 military 
territories, with 10,885 villages and a population in 1933 of 8,503,870, of 
whom 10,365 were French (exclusive of military forces) and 357 other 
Europeans. The King of Annam was formerly represented in Tonking by 
a viceroy, hut, in July, 1897, he consented to the suppression of the 
viceroyalty and the creation of a French residency in its place. Chief 
town Hanoi, a flue and large modern town, with a population of 127,404 in 
1933 (French, 5,004; other Europeans, 72; natives, 118,630; and Chinese, 
3,698). This town on January 1, 1902, became the capital of ludo-China, 
instead of Saigon. In 1933, there were 13 native primary schools (6,139 
pupils), 1 native normal college (106 students), 1 high primary school for 
French and nat've girls (184 pupils), 1 native college (670 students), 1 
school of aj)piied arts (130 students), 1 French primary school for girls 
(244 pupils;, 2 French High Schools (582 pupils), and 1 Fiench Lycfe 
(1,000 pupils). The local budget for 1933 balanced at 11,788,171 piastres. 
The chief crop is rice (total production 1932, 1,797.264 tons). Other 
products are maize, arrow-root, sugar-cane, coftee, tea, various fruit trees, 
and tobacco. A large quantity of raw silk is produced annually, most of 
which is used in native weaving and the remainder exported. There are 
rich limestone quarries, calamine and tin mines, and also rich hard coal 
beds. 

Imports in 1932, 363.266,000 francs ; exports, 180,445,000 francs. 

Chief imports are metal tools and machinery, yam and tissues, beverages ; 
chief exports, rice, maize, and animal products. The principal port is 
Haiphong, which is visited regularly by the steamers of three French lines. 


The Laos territory, under French protectorate since 1893, has an area of 
231,400 square kilomerres, or 89,320 square miles ; the population in 1932 
was 974 875. The capital is Vientiane. In the country there is a protected 
state, Luang Prabang, which has a capital of the same name, the residence of 
the King, who is assisted in his government by a French Administrator. The 
soil is fertile, producing rice (average output about 350,000 tons annually), 
cotton, indigo, tobacco and fruits, and bearing teak forests, from which the 
logs are now floated down the Mekong to Saigon. Gobi, tin, lead and 
precious stones are found, and concessions have been granted to several French 
mining companies. It can be entered by the llekong, which is barred at 
Khone bv rapids, and by two new roads from Vinh to Th.ikhek and from 
Qiiang Tri to Savannakhet. A new road following the Mekong connects 
Thakek to Pakse, and thence to Saigon. A railway, four miles in length, 
has been constructed across Khone island, and by means of it several steam 
launches have been transported to the upper waters, where they now ply. 
Motor launches ply between Vientiane, Luang Prabang and Houei-Sai. A 
telegraph line connects Hue in Annam with the towns on the Mekong, and 
these with Saigon and Hanoi. The local budget for 1933 balanced at 
3,744,100 piastres. 


In 1900, the territory of Kwang Chau Wailon the coast of China, leased 
from China in 1898, aod increased in 1899, by the addition of 2 islands in 
the bay, was placed under the authority of the Governor-General of Indo- 
China. ^ The territory has been divided into 3 administrative circumscrip- 
tions, including 1 Municipality, Tchekham, a commercial centre, but the 
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Chinese organisation is maintained. Fort-Bayard is the seat of the local 
Administration. Its area is about 190 square miles and its population 
250,000. The imports are chiefly cotton yarns, petroleum, matches, re&ned 
sugar, cunao (for tinctorial purposes) ; the exports are straw sacks, swine, 
cattle, brown sugar, and ground-nuts. Imports in 1932, 10,279,250 piastres ; 
exports, 6,870,871 piastres. The port is free. The territory is regularly 
visited by the vessels of French, Portuguese, Chinese and English companies ; 
in 1932, 187 vessels of 159,992 tons entered. The local budget for 1933 
balanced at 530,000 piastres. 


Books of Eeference on French Asia. 


iinnuaire Statistique de I’lndo-Chire. First Volume, 1913-22. Hanoi, 1927. Second 
Voliiiiie, 1923-29. Hanoi, 1931. Third Volume, 1930-31. Hanoi, 1932. 

r pT... - — 'ilsurlesStatistiquesdesDouanes. Annual. Hanoi. 

' i ■ . . Hanoi, 1900- 

^ , Han.' I 

A}a/bt>rt (J ), Lea (fe-tinees de r‘ndo-C)iine. Pans, 1009. 

Atia.*5 de lTn<tuchine (Set vice«Geographique> Pans, 192U. 

.^I^monwr (E,), LeCaui bodge. 3 vols. Paiis, lOOC-Oi. 

Baudrssoyi (Henry), Trido-Obina and its Primitive Petiples. London, 1919. 

JSea^shi (P. J. de), Angkor: Rums in Cambodia. London, 1923. 

Boiih(jure (E.), I’lndo-Chine Paris, 1900. 

BoiiniDgue (A.), La France a Kmiang Tcheou Wan. Paris, 1931. 

JSoudit (P.) and Bowgeou (R.), B.biiographie de 1 indociime fran^ai^e, 1927-29. 
Hanoi, 1931. 

Br^hion (A ), Bibliographie des voyages dans I’lndo-Chme Frangaise du IX* au XIX* 
aiecle Saigon, 1010. 

CaiHhe (H. C.), Angk'-r the Magnificent, the Wonder City of Ancient Cambodia. 
London, 1925 

Coilard (P ), Cambodge et Cambodgiens : Metamorphose du Rcyanme Khmer par one 
M^thode FranQaise de Protectorat. Pans, 1925. 

Commatlle Gi i-'eaui ruines d’AngUor. Paris, 1912. 

Coohdgt J.) and Roosf>i‘dt (T.),"rhr'e Kingdoms of Indo-Chma. (A study of birds, 
mammals, and rei tdes in S.E Asi-.) New York, 19.-3. 

CordUr (H.), BUdurtheca IndoMmca. Parw, 1912-1015. — Bicticnnaire bib'iographiqne 
des ouMas^es relatds k la Pe .i» >ule Itiduchimose. Publica’nms de i’Ecole Fran^aise 
d’£xtn?nie-Onent. Vol. XV’IIlbia. Bibliotheca Indo-'inioa. Pmis, 1932. 

Dott7ner(P.), L’lndti-Ohiuc Frauqaise. Pari:*, 1915. 

Dupouy (G ), Etudes Mineralogiques de I’lndo-Chiue fr-in^aise. Pans, 1913. 

DiipuG (J.), Le Tong-kin et rint-erveotion tranq.use. Pans, 1^97. 

Dus'ault (L.), Contribution a I’Etude GeoU gique de la Feuule de Van Yen, Tonkin, 
1929. 


Ebei'hc.rdt (E. R.), Guide de I’Annam. Paris, 1914. 

Qossdm (Capt.), Le Laos et le Proteclorat iranqais. Paris, 1900. — L’Empire d Annam 
Pans, 1004. 

don (H.), Guide aux ruines d’ Angkor. Saigon, 1912. LTndo-Chine. Paris, 1931 
HeftpOi.X L’Liiiiiensp Indo-Chipe. Pans, 192'^. 

Hfc/'iv?/ (H ), Travels in Indo-Cidna. London, 1928. 

Lagrilliere-Beaueifre (Eng ), A travers i’lndo-Chine, Cochincbine, Camboge, Annum. 
Tonkin, Laos. Pans, 1900. 

Lnjonquiere (E L. de), Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Camboge, Publica- 
tion.s de I’Ecole Franqaise d'Extreiue-orient. Paris, 1907. 

Liviii:}.)^ Iiido-Chiue Pans, 1931. 

Madrolle (0 ). Indo-Chme, Iniles, Siam (Guide-books,). 2nd edition. Paris. 1916. — 
Indo-Chine du Xord ; Ti.nkm, Aniiam, Laos. 2iid edition. Pans, 1925. — Indo-Chine. 
Pans, and LoiKU>n, 1930. 

Mognofttii (Captain), LTndo-Chine Frangaise Paris, 1910. 

3faifrtf(H.), Les regions Moi du Sud Indo-GMnois, Paris, 1909.— Les Jungles Moi. 
Pa^l^, 1919. 

MalUson (Col. G. B.), History of the French in India. London, 1893. 

Maspero (6,), Un Empire Colonial Francais. LTndo-Chine. 2 vols. Paris and 
Brussels, 1930 

Maybon (A.), Histone d’Annara, 1592-1920. Paris, 1920. LTndochine. Paris, 1931. 
^onieii (H.), A Wanderer in Indo-Ci>iua. Loudon, 1931. 

PatU(P.), Hinterland Moi. Paris, 1906. 

Bei'ckeron and Ttsion, LTndo-Chine Moderne. Paris, 1932. 
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PourxoirvilU (A, de), and Others, Editors, L'Indochine. Paris, 1932. 

Beinaeh (L. de), Le Laos. 2 vols. Pans, 1901. 

Rohequaia (C.), Le Toanh Hod : etude geograpliiqae d’une province annamite. (Publi- 
cations de r Ecole Prangaise d’Extreme Orient, Vols. xxiii. and xxiv.) Paris and Brussels, 
1929. Two parts. 

R&;%det-Saint (M.), Choses de Undo-Chine Contemporaine. Paris, 1919. 

UusHer (B..X Histofre Sommaire du Royaume de Cambodge. Saigon, 1916* 

Burner (H.) et Breiner jH.), L’Indochine Frangaise. Paris, 1910. 

JVTuatcroft (Rachel), Siam and Can^hodia, in Pea and Pastel. London, 1928. 


MANBATED STATES Df ASIA: SYEIA AND 
LEBANON. 

Syria and Lebanon have been recognised as independent States to be 
placed under a Mandatory Power. By decision of the Supreme Council of the 
Allied Powers at San Remo (April 25, 1920), France has been assigned the 
Mandate for Syria, which was confirmed by the League of Nations on 
July 24, 1922 (Declaration of London). 

High Commissioner. — M. le Comte de Martel (took ofiice October 12, 
1933). 

Area and Population. — The territory under the French Mandate i 
bounded by the Mediterranean on the west, by Palestine on the south, by 
Iraq on the east, and by Turkey on the north. 

For details of the frontier between Syria and Iraq and Palestine, see the 
Statesman’s Ye.ar Book, 1928, p. 893. The frontier between Syria and 
Turkey (Nisibin-Jeziret ibn Omar), was settled by the Franco-Turkish 
agreement of June 22, 1929. 

The country was originally organised into 5 territories {&ats), but since 
January 1, 1925, two of these, viz. Damascus and Aleppo, were united to 
form the single State, now the Republic of Syria (Sanjaks of Hama, Homs, 
Damascus, Hauran, Aleppo, Alexandretta and Deir ez Zor). The remaining 
territories are those of Latakia, formerly the Alawiyya (Sanjaks of Latakia 
and Tartus); of Lebanon (Sanjaks of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon and Bekaa) ; of Jebel Druze (south of Hauran). The autonomous 
Sanjak of Alexandretta, set up January 1, 1925, is part of the Syrian 
Republic. 

The Stkian Republic. — The Constitution of May 14, 1930, provides for 
a President, elected by the Legislature for 5 years ; the Legislature itself, 
which consists of 69 members, is elected for 4 years. The first general elec- 
tion, which is in two degrees, was held in December, 1931, and January, 
1932. The capital is Damascus. The present Head of the Syrian State is 
Mohamed Ali Bek el Abed, and the Prime Minister is Hakky Bek el Azm. 
There are four other Ministers in the Cabinet. 

The Lebanese Republic, was proclaimed a State on September 1, 1920. 
It has the following frontiers : — North, the Nahr-el-Kebir ; south, the 
frontier of Palestine ; west, the coast ; and ea.st, the heights of Anti-Lebanon. 
Beirut is the seat of the Government. Habib Pasha es Sard took office as 
President of the Republic on January 23, 1934, for one year under a Pro- 
visional Constitution. There is a Secretary of State but no Cabinet Ministers. 

The Government of L.4TAKIA was established under that name on 
May 14, 1930. Capital, Latakia. Governor. — M. E. Sehoeffler. 

The Goverment of Jebel Druze has its seat at Es Suweideh. The 
Governor, Gen. Massiet, is assisted by a Cabinet of three Ministers. 
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The total area subject to the French Mandate may be estimated at 60,000 
square mUes. The total population of this area in 19'29 was 2,831,622. 
The population of the i territories was as follows: — Syria, 1,696,638; 
Lebanon, 862,618 (of whom 342,383 were Christians and 292,247 
Moslems); Latakia, 286,920; and Jebel Druze, 51,780. Arabic is the 
prevailing language, with many dialectical varieties. But there is a large 
influx of foreign elements, including Turks, Turkomans, Kurds, Circassians, 
Armenians, Persians, Jews, and a certain number of Europeans. The 
principal towns are Damascus, population 163,912; Aleppo, 177,313; 
Beirut, 134,655 ; Homs, 52,792 ; Hama, 39,960; Tripolis, 37,260; Antioch, 
23,000 ; Latakia, 21,404 ; Alexandreita, 13,997 ; and Zahlah in Lebanon, 
20,985. There are no statistics of births and deaths. 

E.eligioa and Education. — The population is composed mainly 
of Moslems, of whom there are 1,514,755. The majority are Sunni 
Moslems (1,075,816). The Druzes number about 86,125, the Alawiyya 
227,930, and Ismailians 14,882. There have been Christians in Syria since 
the earliest times. They number at present 505,419, of vvhom 186,676 are 
Maronites, 66,762 Greek Catholics (Uniats), 7,305 Armenian Catholics 
(Uniats), 32,859 Armenians, 8,887 Protestants, 28,885 Melkites, and 151,326 
belong to the Orthodox Church. There are also 16,626 Jews. There are 
now one Orthodox, one Gregorian Armenian, one Latin, and three Uniat 
Patriarchs (Melkite, Syrian, and Maronite) of Antioch, none of whom reside 
in that city. Apart from this there are in French Mandated territory 9 
Orthodox Dioceses, one Aimenian Uniat Archbishop, six Melkite (Uniat) 
Archbishops and six Bishops, three Syrian (Uniat) Archbishops, five Maronite 
(Uniat) Archbishops and four Bishops, one Latin Apostolic Delegate, a Grand 
Mufti and a Grand Rabbi. 

There were in the whole of the mandated territory in 1932, 685 public 
schools with 70,035 pupils, 1,080 private schools with 81,909 pupils, and 
614 foreign schools with 55,720 pupils. 

At Damascus there is a Syriau university (founded June 15, 1923), with 
(in 1932) a faculty of medicine (165 students), a faculty of law (218 
students), pharmacy (19 students), dentistry (21 students), and arts (46 
stui’lents). There is also an Arab Academy, founded in 1913, and amply 
endowed, and also agricultural colleges at Selemie and Bekaa. 

There are also two universities in Beirut, one French and one American. 
The American university contains a faculty of medicine and several schools, 
with a total of 413 students in 1932. Tbe French university (founded in 
1875) has a faculty of medicine with 200 students, and several schools, total 
students, 634 in 1932. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for four years were as follows in 
Syrian pounds (Syrian pound = Francs 20) : — 



, 1030 

1931 

1930 

1933 1 


j^ynan Pounds 

Svrian Pounds 

Svnan Pounds 

j Svnan Pounds 

Revenue . 

. lS,d94,0'J3 

19,41 

13.505,901 

15,453,882 

Expenditure . 

. 1(3,578,737 ' 

' 18,041,905 

13,240, 70u 

i 15,453,882 


* Estiicates. 


The Budget for 1932 and estimates for 1933 were distributed as follows 
in Syrian pounds, paper : — 
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Receipts 

1932 

Expenditure 

1933 

Receipts and 
Expenditure 
estimates 

Syrian Republic 

Alexandretta Sanjsk 

Lebanon 

Latakia . . ■ • • 

Jebel Druze .... 

Svrian Pounds 
7,043,5C<1 
1,083,215 
4,029 374 

98., 669 
357,057 

Syrian Pounds 
6,924,437 
805.942 
4,200,554 
SSS,<i00 
33il,933 

Syrian Pounds 
8,464,-587 

90', 600 
4,-513,500 
l,27i,000 
304,195 

Total 

13,505,904 

13,249,765 

15,453,882 


Defence. — A French army is in occupation of the whole country. On 
January 1, 1933, the effective strength was 306 officers (126 French) and 
13,782 other ranks (292 French). 

Production and Industry. — Syria is essentially an agricultural country, 
the bulk of the population being engaged in the cultivation of the soil 
and in cattle breeding; the total area cultivated in 1931-32 was 1,300,000 
acres. The piincipal products in 1931-32 were: wheat, 283,544 metric 
tons ; barley, 204,969 metric tons ; maize, 34,420 metric tons ; sorghum, 
39,780 metric tons; oats, 13,520 metric tons; olives, 30,570 metric tons; 
silk cocoons, 1,762 metric tons (2,760 in 1931) ; and cotton, 876 metric 
tons. Sesame, from whii’h oil is produced, is one of the most valued crops, 
but is very uncertain. Chickpeas, lentils, beans, vetches, and lupins are 
largely cultivated, production of cliickpeas in 1931-32 was 10,566 metric 
tons, and of lentils, 42,703 metric tons. About 9,304 acres in Latakia, 
Aleppo, Beirut, and Damascus produced 2,115 metric tons of tobacco in 
1931-sk The cultivation of cotton has been considerably extended during 
the last two years. The chief cotton-growing centre is the Aleppo district. 
In 1931-32 the total area under cotton was 19,932 acres. Hemp and sugar- 
cane are also cultivated. The most important fruit trees are the olive, 
vine, mnlberry, lemon, banana, and orange. In 1931-32, there were 188,782 
acres under olive trees, against 183,242 in 1930-31. The yield of olive 
oil in 1931 was 160,000 metric quiutals. There were al.=o produced 20,800 
metric tons of apricots, 72,000 metric tons of grapes, 29,892 metric tons of 
figs, and 33,150 metric tons of oranges, lemons, and mandarines. The 
white mulberry is largely cultivated in Northern Syria for feeding silk- 
worms. There were 2,320,000 sheep, 1,070,000 goats, 182,000 camels, 
260,000 oxen, and 80,000 asse.s on December 31. 1932. 

Syria is poorer in minerals than in other resources, but this may be due to 
insufficient exploration. Northern Lebanon has been worked for iron in 
ancient and modem times. At Majerha the ore is rich, and the iron good. 
There is a comparatively rich mine of lignite in South Lebanon. There are 
indications of petroleum in v.arious places. The work of laying of a pipe- 
line to Tripoli was begun in 1932 There aie indications” of phosphates, 
lead, copper, antimony, nickel, chrome ; gypsum is widely distributed. 
There is abundance of marble and good building stone. 

The industries of Syria are on a very small scale. Flour, oil, soap, and 
silk thread are the most important. The chief centres of the silk industry 
are Beirut, Aleppo, Tripoli, and Latakia. There were 90 spinning factories 
in 1927. Wine and tobacco are also produced. 

Gonunerce. — The imports and exports for five years (in thousands of 
Syrian pounds, paper) were as follows : — 
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192S 

1 1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Imports 

Exports 

1,000 Syrian 
pounds 
66,002 
26,741 

j 1,000 Syrian 
j pounds 

1 72,998 

i 84,237 

1,000 Syiian 
pounds 
63,526 
30,616 

1,000 Syrian 
pounds 
57,069 
;0,S92 

1,000 Syrian 
pounds 
48,600 
17,125 


The principal imports in 1932 were (in thousands of Syrian pounds 
paper): — textiles, 14,506; metal and metal work, 3,742 ; animal produce, 
3,704 ; colonial produce, 5,493 ; chemicals and allied products, 1,970. 
Principal exports were: — animal produce, 1,S87 ; fruit, vegetables, etc., 
2,899 ; textiles, 7,499. 

The distribution of trade in 1932 was as follows (in thousands Syrian paper 
pounds): — Imports from France, 7,065; Great Britain, 5,247 ; United 
States, 3,083 ; Italy, 3,064 ; Turkey, 3,144 : Japan, 3,240 ; Germany, 2,306 ; 
Pei-sia, 4,571; Belgium, 2,798. Exports to Egypt, 811; France, 2,013: 
Palestine, 3,301 ; Iraq, 2,763 ; United States, 3,549 ; Great Britain, 1,020. 

According to Board of Trade Returns the imports from Syria into Great 
Britain amounted to 214,2771. in 1932, and 130,1011. in 1933, while the 
exports to Syria amounted to 882,1121 in 1932, and 923,8131. in 1933. 
He-exports to Syria from U.K. were 15,8281. iu 1932, and 29,2081. in 1933. 

Communications. — Most of the ports of Syria are visited regularly by 
the steamers of various shipping companies. In 1932, 1,534 vessels of 
3,595,584 tons entered the ports of Lebanon and Syria. Beirut was the 
principal port of call. 

In 1932. the number of postal packets handled was 24,071,300, of which 
7,198,700 were on the inland service, and 16,872,000 on the iutemational 
service. In 1932, there were 3,971 miles of telephone line, 51 telephone 
stations, 3, 108 subscribers, and 645,622 conversations. 

In 1927, there were 2,240 miles of macadam roads and 2,754 miles of 
dirt and gravel roads. Syria is comparatively well provided with railways, and 
new lines and branches are proposed. The following railways are open : — 
standard gauge from Rayak to Aleppo and Rejn (Turkish frontier) 
260 miles ; Homs to Ti-ipolis, 64 miles ; narrow gauge Beirut to Damascus, 
93 miles; Beirut to Mameltein, 11 miles; Damascus to El Hamme, 120 
miles. Three companies operate pas'-etiger routes across the Syrian Desert 
between Beirut aud Baghdad. An air mail service between Beirut and 
Marseilles has been in operation since June, 1929. 

Currency. — The official currency as from May 1, 1920, is the Syrian 
Bank Note, issued by the Bank of Syria, under French Treasury control. 
The monetary unit is the Syrian pound, divided into 100 piastres (1 piastre 
= 20 centimes), which are exchangeable in Paris at the fixed rate of 20 
francs to the pound. On February 28, 1933, the notes in circulation 
amounted tn 11,360,0001. (Syrian). In some parts of the country the 
Turkish pre-war mejidiehs are still current. 

There is a Consul-General at Beirut (Mr. G. T. Harvard), and Consuls at 
Aleppo and Damascus. 


Books of Reference. 

La Syrie et le Liban sons l’Occu}*ation et le Mandat Jranpais, 191^-1927. Paris, 1929. 
Syria and Palestine. (Prepared under direction of the Hl^torlual SecLion of the Foreign 
Office.) London, 1921 

S^ria, revue d’art oriental et d arcli6ologie, fond6e en 1929 (BibUotb^ue areh6ologiqne 
et Mstorique dn Service des Antiquit^s et des Beaux- Arts de S\rie). 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. London. Aimual. 
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Bulletin ^conomique des Etats sous mandat firangais. Beirut. (Quarterly.) 
Anastrong tH.), Turkey and Syria Reborn. London, 1929. 

Bell (Gertrude), Syria. London, 1919- 

Bto'ckhard (C.), Le Mandat Frau^ais en Syrie et au Liban. Paris. 1925. 

Cardo^n (L.), Le Regime de la propriete fonci6re en Syrie et au Libaii. Parie, 1932. 
G&ntav.t-Biron (R.), Comment la P\*anca s'est installee enSyne (1918-1919). Paris, 1922. 
Goodrich-Fntr (A.), Arabs in Tent and Town. London, 1^28. 

Lammens (R. P.), Petite Hutoire de Syrie et du Liban. Beyrouth, 1924. 

Luke (H. C.), Prophets. Priests and Patriarchs. London, 1927. 

MacCatlurii (Elizabeth P-). The Xarionalist Crusade in Syria. New York, 1931. 
Maestracci (Noel), La Syne Co* temporaine. Pans, 1930. 

Mutraa (Nadra), La Svrie de Deiuain. Parts, 1916. 

Nkoho^^' Guide Encyciorjediqae commercial et adndni.^tratif d’Alexaudiie, et du 
Levant, Egjpt, Soudan, Syrie, 1926-7. Alexandri.!, 19*27. 

0'Zov.x (B.), Les Etats du Levant sous Mandat Frar^ais. Paris, 1931. 

Pie (P.), Syrie et Palestine. Paris, 1927. 

Pirit-Gordon (H.l, A Guide-book to Central Syria. Jerusalem, 1920. 

Poison X^eu-'raan (E W.), The Middle E^ist. London, 1926. 

Rechlin (Dr. tVilhelm), Syriens Stellung in der Weltwirtschaft GriefswalJ, ll>-20. 
S^Ke(G.), La Syne. Pari.s. 1920. 

Scheltma (J. F.). The Lebanon in Turmoil. London, 1921. 

Springett (B. H.), Secret Sects of Syria and the Lebanon. London, 1922. 

(L.), Syria. London, 1926. 


AFEICA* 


ALGERIA. 

(L’AtafiEiE.) 

Government. 

The government and administration of Algeria are centralised at Algiers 
under the authority of the Governor-General, who represents the Government 
of the Republic throughout Algerian territory. With the exception of the 
non-Mnssulman services of Justice, Public Instruction, Worship, and the 
Treasury, which are under the appropriate ministries in Paris, all the 
services are under his direction. He has to prepare a special budget for 
Algeria, he grants concessions for works, and he contracts loans in the 
name of the Colony. 

The budget of Algeria which, since 1901, has been entirely distinct from 
that of France, comprises under revenue the imposts of every sort which are 
collected within the Colony and under expenditure the whole of the civil 
disbursements. The expenditure on War and Mai-iue is still at the cost of 
the mother country. The budget, prepared by the Governor under the control 
of the Minister of the Interior, is discussed and voted by the Financial Dele- 
gations and the Superior Council. These Delegations were instituted in 1898 
to enable the body of tax-payers to state their views on que.stions of imposts 
by means of elected delegates. ITiere are three Delegations representing 
respeciively the French eolonirts, the French tax-payers other than colonists, 
and the Mussulman natives. The Superior Council is composed of elected 
members and of high officials. Lastly, the Governor is assisted in the 
exercise of his functions by a purely consultative council of government. 

The territories of the South, forming a separate colony, are each under a 
military command which directs all the administrative and civil services 
under the authority of the Governor. They' have a budget distinct from 
that of Algeria. The natives are represented on the comniiinal administra- 


• See also Morocco. 
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tion. By the law of February 4, 1919, the position of French citizens is 
accorded to natives, above the age of 25 and monogamous, who served in the 
war, who are proprietors or fanners, who can read or write or hold a French 
decoration. 

The French Chambers alone have the right of legislating for Algeria, 
while such matters as do not come within the legislative power are regulated 
by decree of the President of the Republic. Each department sends one 
senator and, since 1923, three deputies to the National Assembly. 

Governor-General. — M. Jules Carde, appointed October 3, 1930. 

Area and Fopnlation. 

The census of March 8, 1931, which is the last taken, showed a population 
(including the military forces) amountingto 6,553,451 (of whom 920,788 were 
Europeans, 5,632,663 natives), on an area of 847,500 sq. miles. The colony 
has been organised in 2 great divisions called respectively Northern (80,117 
sq, miles) and Southern Algeria (767,435 sq. miles). Northern Algeria con- 
sists as formerly of Civil Territory and Territoire de Commandement, but 
the Civil Territory has been extended, while the Territoire de Commande- 
ment has been diminished and will before long be completely merged in the 
Civil Territory. Northern Algeria contains 17 arrondissements, 304 com- 
mnnes, and 78 mixed communes, in the Civil Territory. Southern Algeria 
consists of th^ 4 Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, Tonggourt. and the 
Saharan Oases, organised under decree of Augtist 14,1905. These territories 
contain 1 3 communes, of which 7 are mixed and 6 native. 

Population, including military forces, according to the revised figures of 
the census of March 8, 1931 : — 


^'orthem Territory 
Southern Territory 


i IManicipal Population 


Euro- 

pean 


I Native 


Total 


Population numbered 
separately 


Euro- 

pean 


1 

Native j Total 


Grand 

Total 


S75, 636 'o, 026,383 5, ?02.010 36,521 40,2^3 | 76, SU 5,97S,833 
• 5,948 I 561,931, 567,679 2,083 4,056 ! 6,739 ' 574,618 


Grand Total . SS1,3S4 l5,5S8,SH 6,409,303 39,204 ; 44,349 i 83,553 6,553,451 


Population, according to Departments and Territories (census of March 8, 
1931) j— 


Northern Algeria ^ 

(Department.') 

1 

Population 

Southern Algeria 
' (Territories) 

1 

1 Population 

Algiers . 

Oran 

Constantine . , ! 

2,057,971 

1,436,661 

1 2.484,201 

Ain Sefra 
- Ghardaia 

Touggourt 

1 Sddiaran Oases 

i 175,594 

144,336 
•224.547 
30,141 

Total 

' 5,978,833 

1 

, Total 

574,613 

Grand Total 

. 6,553,451 



In 1931, of the total European population of 920,788, the French 
numbered 762,852 and foreigners, 157,936. 

The chief towns with population in 1931 were: Algiers, 257,122; 
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Oian, 163,743; Constantine, 104,902; Bona, 68,778 ; Sidibel-Abbes, 45,902 ; 
Philippeville, 47,750 ; Mascara, 31,449 ; Tlem^en, 46,060 ; Setif, 37,253 ; 
Mostaganem, 28,357 ; Blida, 39,371 ; Bougie, 25,261 ; Tizi Ouzon, 38,291. 


Heligion and Education. 

The native population is entirely Mussulman, the Jews being now regarded 
as French citizens. The Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop and 2 
bishops, with some 400 officiating clergymen. There are 13 Protestant 
pastors and 6 Jewish rabbis sharing in Government grants. 

At Algiers (city) there is a Univereity, attended (July 31, 19311 by 2,090 
students (871 for Law, 549 Medicine and Pharmacy, 319 Science, 351 Arts). 
There are also special schools for commerce, the fine arts, hydrography, and 
agriculture. In 1931 there were also 586 Mussulman schools with 52,088 
pupils (560 for boys, 51,528 pupils : and 26 for girls, 3,830 pupils). There 
are higher Mussulman schools (niMersas) at Algiers, Tlemcen, and Constantine, 
with 151 students (November 5, 1931) (128 Arabs, 23 Kabyles). There 
were, on November 5, 1931, 11 establishments for secondary education for 
boys with 7,678 pupils (6,683 French, 832 natives and 163 foreigners) and 
6 establishments for girls with 3,240 pupils (3,075 French, 89 natives and 
76 foreigners). In 1931 there weie 1,187 primary and infant schools, public 
and jirivate, with 129,198 pupils (66,630 boys and 62,568 girls). There 
were (1931) two normal schools for men teachers with 34 processors and 273 
students, and three normal schools for women teachers with 29 professors 
and 243 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is an Appeal Court at Algiers, and in the arrondissements are 17 
courts of first instance. There are also commercial courts and justices of the 
peace with extensive powers. Criminal justice is organised as in France for 
Europeans. Since 1902, there have been criminal courts and special repres- 
sive tribunals for trying natives accused of crime. 

Mussulman justice is administered to natives by Justices of the Peace and 
Cadis in the first instance with an appeal to French courts. 

The average prison population in 1931 was 7,091, compared with 6,766 
in 1930. 

Finance. 

Europeans and natives pay the same direct and indirect taxes. The 
departments of War and Marine are excluded from the estimates, but the 
proceeds of the Military tax, the Government monopolies, and some other 
revenues are paid to France. The total expenditure (including military and 
extraordinary disbursements) exceeds the Algerian revenue by about 
75,000,000 francs. 

The budget estimates (including extraordinary budget) for five years were 
as follows (in trancs) : — 


- 

1929 

1950 , 1931-321 1932 3 1933 

Kevenae 

Expenditure 

. i S:<l,033,lt'5 
. 1 $30,539,759 
) 

1,021,883,098 1,199.05^,329 1,799,770 663 1,800,326,643 
,1,021,749,154 l,195,40i,88'5|l,79y 640.016 1,864,535,716 

1 1 


1 Financial year terminates 5Iarcfa 31. • April i-Deeember 31, 1932. 
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The details of the 1932 ^ ordinary budget are as follows ; — 


Revenue 


Expenditure 

Taxes . . .1 

State Revenues . . ; 

Sundry receipts . 
Exceptional receipts . i 
Payments for State) t 
Services / 1 

[ 

Francs 
see, 820,670 
25,232,800 
3,799.216 
900,000 

121,227,812 

Debt, pensions, etc. 
Government and Cen-\ 
tral Administration / 
Interior .... 
Xative Affairs 

Finance .... 
Posts, Telegraphs and) 
Telephones J 

Public Works ■ 

Agriculture, Commerce, 
&c 

f'orests .... 
Miscellaneous 

Francs 

171,861,469 

46,391,891 

255,050.034 

57,319,598 

91,181,702 

72,036,825 

218,567,142 

38,772,626 

25,418,764 

2,250,000 



Total (including 


Total . . 

977,980, 4£‘b 

all items). 

977,860,461 


1 April 1-Deeember Jl. 1632. 


The extraordinary budget for 1932 showed revenues of 821,790,1S5 
francs, and expenditure of 821,790,165 francs. 

There is a separate Post Office budget which is estimated to balance 
revenue and expenditure at 135,981,963 francs for 1932-33. 

Defence. 

The military force in Algeria and Tunis comprises the XIXth Army Corps, 
which includes 3 divisions. French residents are under the same obligation to 
serve as in France ; natives are under the obligation to serve 2 years with the 
colours and can be called up as reservists in case of mobilisation. The troops 
may be stationed in North Africa or employed on Cohmial expeditions, 
but they belong to the ‘ MetrojKjlitan,’ not to the Colonial Army. There 
are 6 regiments of aouaves, each of 3 battalions, of 5 companies ; 6 regi- 
ments of cavalry (Chasseurs d’Afrique), of several squadrons ; 3 groups of field 
and 1 of heavy artillery ; 1 battalion of engineers ; and 1 regiment of the 
Flying Corps. These are all European troop.s, and in the case of the artillery 
and engineers their recruiting dep&ts are in France. The Foreign Legion of 
4 regiiuents of a varj'ing number of battalions is recruited from foreigners of 
any nationality, but officered chiefly by Frenchmen ; the headquarters of the 
regiments are in Sidi- Bel- Abbes, in Oran, but battalions are sent to any colony 
where they may be required. The Natives are 12 regiments of Algerian 
Tirailleurs each of 3 battalions, and 6 regiments of Spahis (Arab cavalry) each 
of several squadrons. The officers and a proportion of the non-commissioned 
officers of the native regiments are French. In 1933, the strength of the 
garrison of Algeria and of Tunis was 3.034 officers and 73,234 men. The air 
force comprises 2,077 all ranks organised in 4 groups. 

Agriculture and Industry, 

There exists in Algeria a small area of highly fertile plains and valleys 
tn the neighbourhood of the coast, mainly owned by Europeans, which is 
cidtivated scientifically, and where profitable returns are obtained from 
vineyards, cereals, &c., but the greater part of Algeria is of limited value 
for agricultural purposes. The northern portion is mountainous and 
generally better adapted to grazing and forestry than agriculture, and a 
large portion of the native population is quite poor. In spite of the many 
excellent roads built by the Government, a considerable area of the 

G G 2 
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mountainous region is without adequate means of commtinication and is 
accessible only with difficcdty. 

The soil is, under various systems, held by proprietors, by farmers, 
and by metayers or khammes. Most of the State lands have been 
appropriated to colonists. The area under cultivation is 24,474,350 acres, 
ol which 5,/ 93,797 acres are owned by European farmers and the balance 
by native farmers. The chief crops in 1931 were wheat, 3,613,459 acres 
with a yield of 695,058 metric tons ; barley 3,127,630 acres with a yield of 
589,063 metric tons ; and oats, 557,242 acres with a yield of 119,198 metric 
to^ ; maize, potatoes, artichokes, beans, peas and tomatoes. Flax, silk, and 
tobacco (the cultivation of the latter being most remunerative) are also pro- 
duced. In 1931 there were 15,859 tobacco planters, the area under cultiva- 
tion was 56,676 acres, and the yield 18,077 metric tons. Sericulture is in 
an experunental stage and subsidised by the government. There were 326 
growers in 1926, 186 in 1927, and 104 in 192.9. In 1929, 6,142 pounds of 
cocoons were produced as against 16,160 in 1928. 

yield of W'ine was 402,927,624 gallons from an area of 
^9,3-1 acres compared with *348,846,718 gallons from 760,605 acres in 1931. 
.yate, ban^a, pomegranate, almond, fig, and many other fruits grow ahun- 
aantiy. The production of olive oil amounted to 5,499,250 gallons. The area 
under cotton in 1931 was 12,355 acres. Yield in 1931 was 1,500 metric tons 
of fibre. State forests (1931), 5,418,164 acres, and, for the most part, belong 
1111 non communes. The greater part is mere brushwood, but on 

i,lll,y50 acres are cork-oak trees, 1,691,950 acres Aleppo pine, 1,627,780 
acres evergreen oak, and 97,812 acres cedar. The dwari-palm and alfa are 
worked on the plains. Timber is cut for firewood, also for industrial purposes, 
for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, &c., and for bark for tanning. Con- 
siderable portions of the forest area are also leased for tillage, or for pasturage 
tor ^ttle, sheep, or pigs. The forest revenue in 1930 was 16,745,721 francs. 

On December 31, 1933, there were in Algeria 168,000 horses, 175,000 
896,000 cattle, 5,262,000 sheep, 2,654.000 goats, 
66,000 pigs, and 169,000 camels. The wool-clip in 1931 was 20,000 metric 
tons. ' 

There are extensive fisheries for sardines, aUaches, anchovies, sprats, 
mnny-fash, &c.. and also shell-fish. In 1931, 1,088 boats of 4,7l7 metric 
tons, and 4,128 persons were employed in fishing, and the quantity of fish 
taken amounted to 20,275,221 kilos. The yield of coial and sponges, 247 kilos. 

Algeria possesses deposits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and anti- 
mony. The mineral output in 1931 was as follows : iron ore, 895,000 
metric tons ; lead, 9,852 metric tons; zinc, 7,727 metric tons; phosphate 
rock, 459,0i 7 metric tons. Kaolin, marble and onyx, salt, coal, and antimony 
are also found. 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of Algiers in recent years has been as follows (in 1 OOO 
francs) ; — ’ 


- 

: Imports 

1 

j Exports 

- 

1 Imports 

Exports 

3927 

1928 

1929 

j ijOoO francs | 
1 4,404,5-14 j 

1 5,049,908 

! 6,858,351 I 

I 1,000 francs 

I 3,522,018 

4.233,781 
3.877,492 

i 

1930 

1931 1 

1932 I 

1 1,' 00 'ranos | 
1 5.711,000 1 

4,871.519 1 

: 4.253,210 1 

1 1,000 francs 

1 4,272,000 

! 3,402,267 

1 3,766,461 


The imports and exports for 1932 were divided as follows (in thousands o« 
francs) : — 
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Imports 


Exports 


From 

France 

From 

1 Other 
Countries 

Total ® Other! 

> France Goirntriesj 

Animal products 
Vegetable products . 
Mineral products 
Manufactured articles 

18S.1S7 
o31.ef*a 
. 253.50^ 

69.9-iO 
412,041 ‘ 
243,279 
237,339 ; 

253.146 i 143.01S , 
943.3E1 53.044, 274 
496.S48 i ' 25,129 I 
2,554, $91 ; 87,041 ! 

f 

43.039 1 192,557 
223,000 JS, 267,274 

1 SI, 901 1 107,030 
i 112,550 ! 109,600 

Total . 

. 3,2bO,i:0S 

902, OOS 

4,253, -216 'i3,300,3e2 

1 466,099 '3,766,461 


The principal imports in 1932 were (in millions of francs), textiles, 
390 (of which 384 Weie from France) ; machines, spare parts, 64 (58 from 
France) ; automobiles, 155 (154 fiom France) ; petroleum, S8 ; sugar, 137 
(136 from France) ; coal, 79 ; iron and steel, 94 (91 from France); cereals, 
113 ; coffee, 69 ; livestock, 44. 

The principal exports in 1932 were (in millions of francs), wines, 2,130 
(2,115 to France); cereals, 553 (532 to France) ; sheep, 6S (66 to France) ; 
olive oil, 89 (60 to France) : pihcsphate, 42 ; esparto, 58, 

In 1931 the receipts of the customs anthtfrities (excepting sugar) amounted 
to 214,835,890 francs ; and in 1932 to 189,382,128 francs. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Algeria (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1029 

1930 

1931 1932 t 

1 

1933 

Imports from Algeria into U.K. . 
Exports to Algeria from U.K. 
Re-exports lo Algeria from U K. . 

£ 

l,S6O,209 ' 
. 12.963 

£ 

2,201,458 
1,635,473 i 
25,087 

£■ £ ' 
1,213,327' 1,102,530 j 
1,234,644 ' 1,172,974 . 
6.827 ’ 10,172 ' 

& 

1,356,568 

933,673 

6,943 


Shipping and Communications. 

Ill 1931, 4,859 ships of 8,055,111 tons entered the ports of Algeria, 
discharging 4,836,936 tons of merchandise, and ships of 7,605,959 tons 
cleared after loading 5,170,459 tons of merchandise. 

On January 1, 1931, the mercantile maiine of Algeria consisted of 14 
vessels of 32,232 tons (overseas trade) ; 160 coasting vessels of 43,248 tons ; 
and 512 harbour craft of 21,231 tons. 

There were 28 national roads in 1932, with a length of 4,037 miles, 
41 miles of Departmental roads, 7,592 miles of main roads and 19,740 miles 
of by-roads. 

On January 1, 1931, there were 3,023 miles of railway open for traffic 
(exclusive of lines on Tunisian territory), the railway receipts (1933) amount- 
ing to 250,877,000 francs. There is a regular postal air service between 
Algiers ami Marseilles (800 kilometres). 

The postal receipts in 1931-32 were 38,178,001 francs, and there were 749 
post offices. The telegraphic receipts wer-e 16,333,695 francs, and those from 
telephones 28,773,402 francs. 

There wei-e on January 1, 1932, 30,041 telephone subscribers, 896 public 
telephone offices, and 23,806 miles of inter-urban line. 

Postal cheque accounts were opened at Algiers on February 1, 1921, and 
on December 31, 1931, there were 16,049 accounts with a total balance of 
737,126,434 francs. 
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Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

- The Bank of Algeria is a bank of issue, with a capital of 20,000,000 franca. 
By the law of April 9, 1932, its note circulation was limited (as a 
temporary measure) to 3,000 million francs. Several co-operative agricultural 
hanks, assisted by Government funds, are in operation. Barclay’s Bank 
(Overseas), Ltd., have branches at Algiers and Oran. 

The money, weights, and measures of France only are used. 

British Cormil-General for Algeria. — G. P. Churchill, O.B.E. 
Acting-Vice-Consul at Algiers. — B. Metz. 

Vice-Consuls at BOne and Oran. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Algeria. 

1. Official Pitblications. 

Ann nair e statistique de la Prance. Paris. 

Documents statistiques sur le commerce de I’Algerie. Annual since 1902. Alger. 
Expose de la situation generate de I’AJgerie. AnnuaL 

Grand Annnaire, Commercial, Industriel, Administratif, Agricole et Viticoie d« 
Algerie et de la Tunisie. AnnuaL Pans. 

Statistique Generate de I’Algene. Alger. Annual. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Pnblisbed every 2 years- London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Les Valeurs de l Afrique du Nord. Monthly. Paris. 

Legislation Algerienne k I’usage du personnel administratif de I’Algerie et des 
candidats aux fonctions publiques de la Colonie. Algiers. 1932. 

Ala:a7'd (J.) and other.-!, flistaire et historiens de T Algerie. Paris, 1932. 

Arlaud (G. L.), Editor. Le Visage de la France. LAfrique du Nord. Algerie — 
Tunisie—Maroc. Paris. 1927, 

Pefnard(A.), LAlgerie. Paris,1931.—L*Afriqaedu Nord pendant la Guerre. Pari 192C, 
Bonaenal (General de), Toute LAlgerie en un Circuit. Algiers, 1923. 

Cambon (Jules), Le Gouvemement General de i’Algerie, 1891-7. Paris, 1918. 

Ca^atrly (G.), Algeria To-day. London, 1923. 

Churchill, An Historical Sketch of Algeria. Algiers, 1927. 

hemo'nies (V.), Renseignements sur LAlgerie Econoraique. 2 vols. Paris, 1922. — 
PAlgerie industrielle et commer^nte. Paris, 1930. 

Depont (Octave), LAlserie du Centeuaire. Pans, 1928. 

Beif/lmlU* {?.), L’ Algerie, Pans, 1931. 

Bouel (Martial), Un siecle de Finances coloniales. Paris, 1930. 

Erskine (S.), Vanished Cities of Northern Africa. London, 1927. 

Bttoublon (R.), Collection complete de la Jurisprudence Algerienne depuis la conqu6te 
josqu’a 1895, 24 vols. Alger. 

Falck (Felix), Guide Bconomique de TAlgerie. Paris, 1922.— LAlgerie, nn siecle de 
colonisation fran?aise. Paris, 1930. 

Franc (Julien), La Colonisation de la Mitidja. (A Volume in the Geographical Section 
of lSSO-1930 Collection du Centenaire de lAlgerie.] Paris, 1929. 

Fribourg (A), LAfrique Latme ; Maroc, Algerie Tunisie. Pari.s, 1922. 
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TTiiris. 

(Afrikita; Tunisie.) 

Government. — sidi Ahmed Bey, born 1862, succeeded bis cousin, Sidi 
Mohamed el Habib Bey, July 10, 1929. 

Tbe reigning family of Tunis, occupants of tbe tbrone since 1705, descend 
from Hussein ben Ali, commonly believed to be a native of tbe Isle of 
Crete, wbo made bimself master of the country, acknowledging, however, the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 

After tbe French invasion of the country in tbe spring of 1881, the treaty 
of Kasr-es-Said (May 12, 1881), confirmed by convention signed June 8, 1883, 
placed Tunis under the protectorate of France. Tbe government is carried 
on under the direction of the French Foreign Office, which has a special de- 
partment for Tunisian affairs, under the control of a French Minister Kesident- 
General, who is also Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a ministry of 11 heads 
of departments, 8 of the ministers being French and 3 Tunisian. The country 
is divided into 19 districts (contrfiles civils), and 6 military circles ; the 
district governors (contrdleurs) are French ; the subordinate officials (Caids; 
Kahias and Sheiks) are Native. French tribunals administer justice between 
subjects of European powers, and also between them and natives ; there are 
Native courts for cases between natives (tribunals at Ouzara and Charaa). 
In 1914, the Tunisian penal law was codified. French administration in Tunis 
has been confirmed by conventions with all the European Powers regulating 
the status and the conditions of trade of their respective citizens within 
the Regency. 

French Resident-General. — M. Peijrniton (appointed July 23, 1933). 

Area and Population. — The present boundaries are : on the north 
and east the Mediterranean Sea, on the west the Algerian province of 
Constantine, and on the south the great desert of the Sahara and Libya. 
The area is about 48,300 English square miles, including that portion of the 
Sahara which is to the east of the Djerid, extending towards Gadames. 

According to the census held on March 22, 1931, the total European 
population was 195,293, composed of 91,427 French (exclusive of the army of 
occupation and of the navy), 91,178 Italians, 8,643 Maltese, 449 Spaniards, 
463 Greeks, and 3,133 other foreigners. The total native population, 
according to the census held on March 22, 1931, was 2,215,399, of whom 
2,159,151 were Arabs and Bedouins, and 56,242 Jews. Grand total was 
2,410,692. 

The capital, the city of Tunis, had, in 1931, a population of 202,405, of 
whom 89,801 were Moslems, and 25,399 Jews, besides 33,649 French, 46,457 
Italians, 5,529 Maltese, and 1,570 other Europeans. By means of the 
eh^nel, which was opened in 1893, Tunis is directly accessible to ocean- 
going vessels. Other towns are Bizerta with 23,206 inhabitants (7,971 
Europeans) ; Sousse with 25,324 : Sfax with 39,969 ; Kaisouan, the Holy 
City of the Moslems, with 21,532 natives exclusively ; Ferryville with 6,123 
(5,227 Europeans), and TinJja, 1,655 inhabitants. 
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The bulk of the population is Mohammedan under the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
and the revenue from the * Habus ’ lands, like that from the ‘Wakf * lands in 
Egypt, is applied to religious, educational, and charitable purposes. There 
are about 195,000 Roman Catholics, under the ministration of the Archbishop 
of Carthage, and about 125 other clergj'men. The Greek Church (400), the 
French Protestants, and the English Church are also represented, and there 
are 30 English Protestant missionaries at work. 

Education. — Within the Regency there are (1932) some 4S4 public 
schools, including 8 lycees and colleges, and 32 private schools (of which 6 
Jewish schools are provided for by the Government). In the schools there are 
86,554 pupils, of whom 57,107 are boys. Of the total number of pupils, 20*762 
are French ; 37,995 Mussulman : 9,131 Jews; 9,528 Italian ; 1,104 Maltese 
and 8,034 others. In the Great Mosque at Tunis there is a Mohammedan 
university. In the city are 78 and in the interior 1,254 Mussulman primary 
schools, some of them assisted by Government funds. 24 Moslem apprentice- 
ship-schools have been created during the last few years numbering 490 
native pupils. Many private schools have recently sprung up at Tunis and 
Sfax. The abolition of congregational teaching decreed in France has been 
extended to the Regency as regards French chUdren. The Italian Govern- 
ment and certain Italian societies still maintain Italian schools at Tunis 
and other large towns. 

Finance. — Receipts and expenditure for 5 years ; — 


1929 1930-31 » ; 1931-32* ; 1932* 1983 


Francs f Francs Frsncfi j Francs Francs 
Revenne . . . 450,093,400 ' 518,090,900 614,207,500 1 461,235,126 637,348,130 

Eipenaiture . . 449,991,037 ‘518,024,905 614,217,639 ! 461,127,600 ' 617,276,679 


* Year tnduig March 31. * Apnl 1 to December 31. 


The estimates of ordinary receipts and expenditure for 1933, were as 
follows : — 


Receipts 


Taxation : — 
Direct 
Indirect . 
lUonopolies 
Tobacco . 
Others 


Total . 


Francs 

. 83,815,180 
. 287,752,490 

,186,241,000 
. 59,239,460 


Expenditure 
Departments : — 

I^acce . . . - 

Post Office 

Local Adniinistratioii . 
Agriculture and Commerce 
Education 
Public Works 

Armv 

Justice .... 
31i$ceIlaneous . 


Francs 

268,927,801 

46,365,600 

73,769,520 

50,271,733 

73,492,000 

86,122,313 

4,088,760 

12,238,850 

2,000,000 


. 617,348,130 


Total . . 617,276,578 


At the end of 1930, the Tunisian Public Debt amounted to 538,958,000 
francs. The yearly charge for interest, together with sinking fund, 
1,03S,536L In normal conditions the 1903 loan (1,000,000/.) will be 
extinguished in 1968 and the rest in 1988. 


Defence. — The army of occupation consists of 25,000 men, including 
1,145 officers, supported by native regiments (tirailleurs and spahis], and 
the Foreign Legion. 

Frodaction and Industry.— Tunis may be divided into five dis- 
tricts— the north, cliaracterised by its mountainous formation, having large 
and fertile valleys (e.g., the valley of the Medjerdah, and the plains of 
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Slornag, Matenr, and Beja) ; the north-east, with the peninsula of Cap 
Bon, the soil being specially suited for the cultivation of oranges, lemons, and 
citrus fruits; the Sahel, where olive trees abound ; the centre, the region of high 
table lands and pastures ; and the south, famous for its oases and gsu-dens, 
where dates grow in profusion. The chief industry is agriculture, and large 
estates predominate. The area of the country is divided as follows : — 
7,448,980 acres of tillage land; 2,509,520 acres of cork and pine forest, 
122,265 acres of vineyards (the production in 1932 was 37,620,000 gallons) ; 
and 11,238,500 acres of Stockland. The area of wheat in 1932 was 2,390,960 
acres ; the production was 475,000 tons ; of barley 1,506,700 acres, and the 
production 340, 000 tons ; of oats 51,870 acres, and the production 28,000 
tons. There were 16,997,229 olive trees ; and the production was 60,500 
tons of oil. In the south of Tunis date palms abound ; there were 
2,598,131 date palms, of which 1,241,601 produced 14,400 tons of dates. 
Other products are almonds, oranges, lemons, shaddocks, pistachios, alfa 
grass, henna, and cork. Considerable areas of agricultural land have been 
acquired either on lease or by purchase by immigrant . 

In 1932, the farm animals were : — horses, 102,232 ; asses, 186,604 ; mules, 
50,692 ; cattle, 542,878; sheep, 2,931,041 ; goats, 1,668,469; camels, 
169,485; pigs, 23,814. 

In 1932, 34 mines were worked ; value of the mineral output in 1932, 
110,000,000 francs. By far the greatest development has been in phos- 
phates, the output of which is increasing yearly. Mineral output in 1932 
(in metric tons): — lead ore, 11,020 (24,200 in 1931); iron ore, 209,000 
(447,000) ; phosphate rook, 1,678,000 (2,143,000). 

Native industries are the spinning and weaving of wool for garments, 
carpet weaving, leather embroidery, saddle making, the manufacture of 
slippers, pottery (in ancient style), and matting ; tanning and silk weaving 
are declining. 

The fisheries are principally in the hands of Italians and Tunisians. In 
1932, 3,525 boats (7,397 tons) were engaged in this industry, with a total 
of 11,302 men. Sardines, anchovies, allaches, tunny (8,227 tons of fish) 
were caught. 

Commerce. — The imports and exports for 4 years were as follows i — 


1 1923 

' 1930 

I 1931 

1932 

1 Francs 

Imports . . . 1,984,455,000 
Exports . . .1 1,408,443.000 

Francs 

2.107.453.000 

1.127.233.000 

' Francs j 

1,935.51)2,000 i 
; SSO,701,000 i 

Francs 

1,771,517,000 

361,033,000 

Imports and exports in 1932 were : — 

Imports 1 Value 

Exports 

Value 


Textiles 1 . . 

Colonial produce ... 
Marble, stone, and minerals 
Manufactured metals . 

Hides 

Tams 

Timber .... 
Mealy foods 


000 Francs 
279,304 
135,947 
130,332 
198,911 
40,698 
37,060 
28,903 
65,370 


Grain, mealy food 
Marble, stone, minerals 
Crude Metals . 
Beverages and wines , 
Fruits and seeds 
Live animals 
Hides .... 


1,000 Francs 
895,458 
83,034 
22,093 
87,793 
37,402 
18,324 
14,976 


1 These goods coming chiefly from England. 
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The share of France in the foreign trade of Tunis in 1932 was 1, 188,122,000 
francs for imports and 613,615,000 for exports, and that of Algeria 
124,159,000 francs and 55,507,000 francs respectively. 

Total trade between Tunis and the United Kingdom (according to Board 
of Trade returns) for 5 years : — 


1 1929 

1930 1 

1931 

1932 

' 1935 

Imports from Tunis into IJ.K. . 
Exports to Tunis from U.K. 
Re-exports to Tunis from U.K. . 

£ 1 
1,289,416 
340.405 
24,420 

£ ' 
1,038,455 ! 
333,827 
14,201 

756,872 

220,069 

28,638 

£ 

671.809 

198,936 

11,514 

£ 

672.155 

208,902 

26,738 


In the year 1932, there entered the ports of the Kegency 7,382 vessels. 

Good roads to the length of 3,524 miles have been constructed between 
1882 and 1932. 

Length of railways, 1,282 miles in 1933 (469 miles broad gauge and 
813 miles narrow). 

There were in 1932, 3,454 miles of telegraphs; 285 telegraph offices; 
messages received and transmitted 1,010,653. The telephone systems had 
12,261 miles of subscribers’ lines and 16,878 miles of inter-urban lines 
in 1932, the number of subscribers being 13,199. There were in 1932, 549 
post offices ; letters sent and received, 89,601,500 ; parcels received and 
despatched, 806,241. Operating receipts from the three services in 1932 
were 23,726,369 francs, expenditure, 33,156,341 francs. There were 5,198 
savings accounts in the Postal Savings Bank in 1932, deposits at the end of 
that year standing at 118,939,778 francs. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— The Banqne d’Algerfe has begun 
operations in the Regency and issues Tunisian bank notes. 

The legal coinage since 1892 consists of pieces similar to the French, the 
pieces being coined in France. 

The ounce = 31 "487 grammes ; the multiples of the ounce are the various 
denominations of the Rottolo, which contains from 16 to 42 ounces. 

The Kaffis (of 16 whibas, each of 12 sahs) = 16 bushels. 

The principal measure of length is ikcpiJc ; the pik Arbi forlinen = ■5392 yd.; 
the pik Turki for silk = ’7058 yd. ; the pik Andoulsi for cloth = ’7094 yd. 

French weights and measures have almost entirely taken the place of 
those of Tunis, but corn is still sold in kaffis and whibas. 

British Consul-General at Tunis . — Sir Harold Eustace Satow. 

There is a Consul at Bizerta, and Vice-Consuls at Sfax and Susa ; and 
Consular Agents at ilehdia, Monastir, Gabes, and Djerba. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Tunis. 

Statistique generale annuelle de la Tmiisie. Tunis. 

Bulletin trunt.striel du Departement de rAgneulture. Tunis. 

Bulletin de I’Office du Protectorat Fran^ais en Tunisie a Paris. Paris. 

Annuaire Tuni'sien, Tunis. 

Monographie-' puHieeh k Toccasi'^n du Cinquantenaire du Protectorat par tea 
Administration.'' 

Atlas Touristique de Tunisie, specially published (in French and English) by the P.L.M. 
Railway Co , Paris. Paris, 1931. 

La Tunisie, Practical Guide, published by the Federation des Syndii^ts d'lnitiative. 
Tunis. 

Baedelter'i Mediterranean (1911) includes chapters on Algeria and Tunis. 

Dannon (R. ), La Situation des Cultes en Tunisie. Pans. 1930. 

Despots ' 3 La Tunisie : apergulustonqne, races, religion, mceurs et contniiies, organisation 
administrative, avenireconoinique. Tunis. 1931. 

Doualas (L. E.), Behind Tunisian Walls; together with a Tourist’s Guide to Tunia, 
London, 1933. 
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ErsHne (S.), Vanished Cities of Northern Africa. London, 1927. 

Faueon (N.), La Timisie avant et depuis roccnpation frangaise. 2 vols. Paris. 1893. 
F/ioKsst (E.j and (A.), L’Etat Tunisien et le Protectorat Fran^ais : H'stoire et 

Organisation, 1525-1931. 2 vols. Pans, 1931. 

Fribouy ff {A.), L’Afrique Latine: Maroc, Algerie, Tunisie. Paris, 1922. 

Ganers La Tunisie. Paris, 1932. 

Guide Joanne : Algerie et Tunisie. Pans, 1909. 

Lagrange and Fontana^ Codes et Lois de la Tunisie. 

Lanessan (de). La Tunisie. Paris, 1917. 

Lapie (P.), Les Civilisations tunisiennes. Paris, 1897. 

Loth (G.), La Tunisie et l’(Euvre du Protectorat Frangais. Paris. 1907. — L’Enfida et 
Sidi-Tabet : la grande colonisati«>n frangaise en Tunisie. Tunis, 1910. 

Maayiillan’a Guides : The Western Mediterranean. London. 1902. 

J/o)i}/iarc/ie (M.), Algerie — Tunisie (Guide Book). Paris, 1927. 

Rankin (Sir Reginald), Tunisia : A Record of a Tour iu Northern Africa. London, 1930 
Saurtw (Jules), Manuel de Temigrant en Tunisie. Paris. — Le Peuplement frangais en 
Tunisie. Pans, 1918. 

Wilaon (A.), Rambles in North Africa London, 1926. 

Wo'rsfold (W. B.), France in Tunis and Algeria. London, 1930. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA (FRENCH CONGO). 

The French Congo extends along the Atlantic coast between Cameroon 
and the territories of the Belgian Congo, with the exception of the Spanish 
territory on the coast from the Muni river on V N. lat. to Cameroon, and 
inland to the meridian of 11® 20' E. of Greenwich, and the Kabinda region, 
which is Portuguese. Inland it is bounded by the Congo and Ubanghi rivers 
and stretches northwards to the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Lake Chad. French ac- 
quisition began on the Gabun river in 1841 ,* Libreville was founded in 1849 ; 
Cape Lopez was gained in 1862, and the French possessions extended along the 
coast for about 200 miles. Since then the territories have been increased by 
exploration and military occupation and their limits have been defined in 
a series of international conventions. The boundary between French 
Equatorial Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was fixed by a protocol 
signed on February 28, 1924. 

By decree of January 15, 1910, the French Congo was divided into three 
circumscriptions which form three colonies, viz. : — the Gabun Colony (capital 
Libreville), the Middle Congo Colony (capital Brazzaifille), and the Ubangi- 
Shari Colony (capital Bangui). The Chad Territory, which was formerly a 
dependency of the Ubangi-Shari Colony, was, by decree issued on March 17, 
1920, made a separate colony. It extends from Lake Chad across the 
Eastern Sudan and includes Wadai. Capita!, Fort Lamy. 

By decrees issued on January 15, 1910, the name of the French Congo 
was changed into French Equatorial Africa, which extends over the Gabun, 
the Middle Congo, the Ubangi-Shari and Chad Colonies. 

The area is about 912,049 square miles, containing a population which at 
the 1931 census numbered 3,192.282 ; the Europeans numbered 3,300. The 
area and population of the S8]rarate colonies are shown as follows for 1931 : — 


Colony 

1 

Area in 
square miles 

i 

j Men 

! 

Women 

! 

1 

1 Boys 

1 

' Girls 

Total 

Gabun 

Middle Congo 
Ubangi-Shari . i 
Chad 

104,320 1 

172,411 i 

230,303 i 

398,955 j 

1 117,788 

; 191,795 

i 341,431 

345,553 

158,130 

250,904 

383,248 

343,500 

00,104 

119.087 

lS0,l'-5 

187,540 

51,201 , 
90,403 ' 
170,210 : 
170,317 

3S7,2b3 
001, 9u9 
1,090,054 
1,053,000 

Total . 

912,049 : 

996,567 

j 

1,135,938 

553, .'SO 

506,101 

3,192,282 
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The Colonies have each a Lieutenant-Governor ; they all have financial 
and administrative antonomy, and each has an administrative council ; 
the Lieutenant-Governors are under the Governor-General of French 
Equatorial Africa, having his headquarters at Brazzaville, who is assisted 
by a Secretary-General and a Council of Government. There are a general 
budget for the whole of French Equatorial Africa, and also separate budgets 
for the colonies. Local revenues accrue chiefly from customs duties ; there 
are native poll taxes. The sale of alcohol to natives is restricted. The 
budgets showed the following figure.s : — 


- 


1931 

1932 

1933 

General Badget — 


Franca i 

Francs 

Francs 

French Equatorial Africa , 

. 

73,160,000 

86,875,000 

97,238,000 

Local Budget — 

Gabon . . . . . 


21,.5.?0,O00 ! 

17,185,000 

17,143,000 

Middle Congo 

. . 

23 .S00,(f00 

23,600,000 

21.313,000 

Ubangi-Shari . , 

. 

17.000,000 : 

17,800,000 

16,000,000 

Chad • • • . . 

• 

16,350,000 I 

17,048,200 

18,971,000 


In the colony there were in 1932, 67 native schools with 5,352 pupils, 
and 36 European teachers with 92 native assistants. There were also 2 
schools for European children with 50 pupils and 2 teachers. Private schools 
in 1932 numbered 81 with 5,864 pupils. These schools are run by the 
religious mi>sions. 

The resource.s of French Equatorial Africa are quite undevelop.cd. There 
are about 300,000 s(iuare miles of tropical forest e.vtending to the Gabun coast, 
containing many species of trees of industrial value. Wild rubber is the 
moat important. Palm oil i.s produced to some extent. Coffee, cacao and 
cotton are also cultivated. In the Chad Colony large numbers of cattle, 
sheep, asses, camels, horses, and ostriches are rais^, hut there are no facilities 
for export. Ivory is an important article of export. Copper, zinc, and lead 
are found. 

Imports and exports for 1931 and 1932 were as follows; — 


Colony 

imports 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Middle Congo 

Gabun . , . . 

Ubangi-Sban , 

Chad 

Francs 

136.112,188 

46,065,757 

2>,23r,00O 

17,511,592 

Francs 

149.395,000 

37.864.000 

23.516.000 

11.498.000 J 

Francs 
10,261,756 
84,7,3,735 
15,955 OOO 
8,221,879 

Francs 

11.140.000 

82.881.000 
22,390,000 

3.S69,OCO 

Totals .... 

224,926,537 

22_>,273,000 : 

119,152,370 

120,280.000 


There is considerable shipping at Port Gen til, Libreville and Pointe- 
Noire, the chief ports at which in 1929, 674 vessels of 1,821,739 tons 
entered and 572 vessels of 1,803,696 tons cleared. At Loango steamers 
mast anchor about three miles off the coast. Whale fishing commenced in 
1922. 

On February 8, 1921, a new railway was commenced to connect Brazzaville 
with the Atlantic at Pointe-Hoire, and was completed in 1930. 

The Central African telegraph line connects Brazzaville with Pointe-Noire, 
the terminus of the French cable from Brest via Dakar and Libreville, and 
is in communication with the English Atlantic cable. Wireless telegraphy 
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connects Brazzaville and the head of the Southern Railway in the Loango 
Region, a distance of 300 miles, and also Brazzaville and Leopoldville, and 
a radio service with France was inaugurated in 1927. In the Chad region 
there are several stations connecting Fort Lamy, Ati, Faya, and llaO. A 
line has heen laid to connect Brazzaville with Bangui, and another to 
connect Bangui with Fort Lamy. The total length of telegraph line in 
operation is about 3,253 miles. 

On the north-east of Lake Chad is the state of Kanem, which was com- 
pletely subjected to France in 1903, and is now only a district of the Colony 
of Cnad with Mao for its capital. Wadai, to the east of Kanem, with an 
area of about 170,000 square miles, and a semi-civilised population of about 
1,000,000, accepted the French Protectorate in the summer of 1903. In 
1911 a French force occupied Arada, some miles to the north of the capital, 
Abeshr, which is in communication with Benghazi, on the coast of Tripoli, 
by caravans, and in 1913 Ain-Galakka. 

The principal banks are Banque de I’Afrique Cccidentale, Banque 
Commerciale Africaine and Banque Beige d’Afrique. 

Governor-General of Equatorial Africa. — E. Antonetti (July, 1924). 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Government. 

The last native sovereign of Madagascar, Rinav^ona III. (horn 1861, 
died 1916), succeeded in 1883. The French having claimed a portion of 
the north-west coast as having been transferred to them by local chiefs, 
hostilities were carried on in 1882-84 against the Hovas, who refused to 
recognise the cession. In 1885 peace was made, Diego Suarez having 
been surrendered to France. A French Resident-General was received 
at the capital, and the foreign relations of the country were claimed to 
be regulated by France. By the Anglo-French agreement of August 5, 
1890, the protectorate of France over Madagascar was recognised by Great 
Britain ; but the Native Government having refused to carry out the clauses 
of the treaty of 1885, a French expedition was despatched in May, 1895, to 
enforce the claims of France, and on October 1, the capital having been 
occupied, a treaty was signed whereby the Queen recognised and accepted the 
protectorate. By a unilateral convention made in January, 1896, Madagascar 
became a French possession, and by law promulgated August 6, 1896, the 
island and its dependencies were declared a French colony. 

Governor-General . — Leon Cayla (appointed February 10, 1930). 

A Consultative Council of Administration has been established at 
Antananarivo. The Colony is not represented in the French Parliament, 
but there is an Economic and Financial Delegation, composed of 24 French 
citizens and 24 natives. The former are elected by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Industry and Agriculture and the Municipal Councils. The 
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native members are chosen by the votes of a body of representatives itself 
elected by the chiefs of the villages. This <lelegation meets once a year for 
examination of the budget proposals. Four Europeans and two native mem- 
bers of the Council of Administration also take part in the meetings of 
this assembly. Madagascar is divided into 8 Regions and 90 Districts. 
Natives are employed to a large extent in subordinate positions both in the 
civil and military administration. In all parts of the island the natives are 
allowed to choose chiefs who represent them in their relations with the 
Government. 

Area and Population. 

Madagascar is situated to the south-east coast of Africa, from which it is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, the least distance between island and 
continent being 240 miles ; its length is 980 miles ; greatest breadth, 
360 miles, and it has a coast line of over 3,000 miles. The area is estimated 
at 241,094 square miles. According to the last census (1931) the population 
(including that of the Mayotte and Comoro i.slands) was 3,701,770 (19'9 
per sq. mile), of whom 3,665,234 were Malagasy, 23,076 were French 
and 13,460 foreigners, including Europeans and others. 

The Malagasy races or tribes are very numerous, the more important being 
the Hova (910,000), the BetsUeo (520,000), the Betsimisdraka (438,400), the 
Tanala (187,300), the Sakalava (214,000), and the Bara (182,000). Hindus, 
Chinese, Arabs, and other Asiatics carry on small retail trade. The most 
intelligent and enterprising tribe is the Hova or Merina, whose language, 
allied to the Malayan and Oceanic tongues, is understood over a large part 
of the island. The people are divided into a great many clans, who seldom 
inter-marry. 

The slave trade was nominally abolished in 1877 ; slavery in Imerina 
and in all parts under French authority was abolished by proclama- 
tion on September 27, 1896. The system of forced labour in the public 
service was abolished on January 1, 1901, but the personal tax due from 16 
to 60 years of age, formerly 5 francs, has been increased to 10, 15, in some 
provinces 20, and in Antananarivo to 30 francs. The populations of the chief 
towns were, in 1931, the capital, Antananarivo, in the centre of the island, 
92,475 (6,700 Europeans and 300 Asiatics) ; Tamatave, 15,022 ; Fianarantsoa, 
12,575 ; Antsirabe, 8,300 : Majunga, 20,000 ; Diego Suarez, 12,300 ; Tulear, 
12.300; Mauanjary, 11,000; Sainte-Marie, 7,922; Nosy-Be, 12,000. The 
principal ports are Tamatave, on the east coast, Majunga on the north-west 
coast, Diego-Suarez in the north, and Tulear in the south-west. 

In 1896, Diego-Suarez (a French colony from 1885), the island of Nosy- 
Be (area 130 sq. miles) on the west coast, and the island of Ste. Marie on 
the east coast (area 64 sq. miles), and in 1914 the Comoro Islands, were 
placed under the authority of the Governor-General of Madagascar. 


Eeligion, Education, Justice. 

Dp to 189.5, a large portion of the Hova and of the other tribes in the 
central districts had been Christianised. The Christian population was 
estimated at 450,000 Protestants, and 150,000 Roman Catholics. There are 
many missionary societies at work, French (Catholic and Protestant), British 
(the London Missionary Society, the Friends’ Mission, and the Anglican 
Mission); there is also a Norwegian Lutheran Mission and an American 
Mission. There are in the Colony 1,867 Roman Catholic churches, 3,493 
Protestant (high and low), churches and 75 Mosiques. The outlying tribes 
are still mostly heathen. 
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Education is compulsory from 8 to 14 years of age. On January 1, 
1932, there were 2 lycees, more than 1,000 official schools for European 
and native children, with 112,000 pupils and 2,000 teachers, and 600 
private schools, with 67,000 pupils and 1,144 teacher^. Children are 
required to learn the French language. At Antanknarivo there are a school 
of native medicine, an administrative and commercial school, a normal school, 
and a school of agriculture. 

For the administration of French justice there are a Parquet consisting 
of a Procureur-GevAral and other officials, a court of appeal, 4 courts of 
first instance in the principal towns, and justice of peace courts at 1 7 centres. 
For native Justice there are tribunals in the districts, and the natives have 
the right of appeal from lower to higher tribunals. There were also 
arbitration courts for settling labour disputes. 

Finance. 

The local revenue of Madagascar is derived chiefly from direct taxation 
(including a poll tax and taxes on land, cattle, and houses), from customs and 
other indirect taxes, from colonial lands, from posts and telegraphs, markets, 
and miscellaneous sources. The chief branches of expenditure are general 
administration, public works, the post office, and the public debt. The 
budget estimates for the calendar year 1981 balanced at 267,604,000 francs, 
those for 1932 at 253,643,000 francs, and those for 1933 at 249,931,000 
francs. 

The colony has since 1897 contracted del}t to the amount of 4,200,0007. 
(principally for public works) at the average yearly rate of interest of 
3'02 per cent. The 1932 budget makes provision for debt revenue, 

12.700.000 francs, and the 1933 budget for 17,791,000 francs. 

Defence. 

In peace time the troops in Madagascar (including the forces at Diego- 
Suarez) consist of 1,580 Europeans, and 3,720 natives. The police and 
militia, consisting of 3,300 natives, are maintained on the local budget. 

Production and Industry. 

In 1896, on the completion of the French occupation of the Island, the 
Malagasy system of land tenuje was modified on the model of the Torrens 
Act of Australia. Since then, a decree issued in 1926, specifies that the 
French State is presumed to be the owner of any land not under 
cultivation, exploited nor put under registration. And in 1929 there was 
issued a new regulation concerning the native property and providing 
reserved zones for the local communities. The principal crops are rice, sugar, 
coffee, manioc, cotton, cacao, vanilla, tobacco, butter beans, lima beans, 
cloves, mulberry trees, and rubber trees. The latest .statistics give the follow- 
ing acreage : — rice, 1,392,425 acres; manioc, 682,925 acres; maize, 213,540 
acres ; sweet potatoes, 244.825 acres ; haricot beans, 91,097 acres ; potatoes, 
77,207 acres; coffee, 113,537 acres; vanilla, 53,260 acres. Sericulture is 
encouraged. The forests contain many valuable woods, while caoutchouc, 
gum, resins, and plants for textile, tanning, dyeing, and medicinal pur- 
poses abound. 

Cattle breeding and agriculture are the chief occupations of the 
natives. There were on December 31, 1931, 9,000,000 cattle in the 
island; 3,000 horses; 255,000 sheep; 70,000 goats; 2,000 ostriches, and 

500.000 pigs. 
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Silk and cotton weaving are carried on, and the working of metal and the 
making of panama and other straw hats. The preparation of sugar, rice, 
soap, tapioca, &c., is being undertaken by Europeans, as well as the canning 
of meat. There are large meat-preserving factories at Bo-anamary (Majunga), 
Diego-Saarez, Tamatave, Antananarivo and Antsirabe. 

The value of the total output of minerals in 1932 was 10,690,000 francs, 
graphite (2,146 tons) accounting for 3,005,000 francs, gold (301 kilos) 
for 4,672,000 francs, and mica (129 tons) for 1,315,000 francs. The pro- 
duction of phosphates (700 tons) was valued at 1,400,000 francs, that of 
precious stones at 288,000 francs. Madagascar produces also industrial 
scenes, corundum, radio-active minerals (betafite and euxenite) and zircon. 

Commerce. 


The trade of Madagascar has been as follows in five years : — 


- 

192S 

1 

j 19S0 

1931 

1932 

Imports . 
Exports . 

Francs 

. 683,561.341 

. , 483,596,535 

' Friincs 

1 807.354,920 
[ 4'}9,978,45.> 

Francs 

! «}02,7S2,842 | 
' 369,665,899 j 

Francs 
507,322,279 ' 
361,349,497 

Francs 

344.777,730 

320,070,397 


The chief articles of import and export in 1931 and 1932 were the 
following • — 


Imports 

1931 

1932 

Exports 

1931 

1932 


1 OCO francs 

1,COO francs ; 


1,000 francs 

1,000 francs 

Cottons 

75,589 

37,792 i 

Graphite. 

8,802 

3,005 

Machinery . 

6.361 

18,443 

Raba fibre 

3K672 

22,232 

Iron and steel . 

15,159 

16,621 

C-*rtee 

70,093 

84,099 

Cement 

16 S21 

14,333 

Manioc . 

13,020 

17,381 

Fuel oil 

13,745 

22,512 

Hides 

24,004 

11,345 

Flonr . 

5,016 

3,679 

Sugar 

0,891 

18,461 

Coal . 

4,102 

2,233 

Canned nieat-^ 



Clotliin^ 

14,981 

20,013 

etc. . 

47,422 

50,757 

Boots and shoe' . 

7,676 

5,625 

Clove 

22,073 

5,026 

AutoniObilc> 

4,467 

7,038 

Vunilla . 

19 05$ 

14.723 




MUa 

1,69$ 

1.315 


France supplies the bulk of the imports (260,809,555 francs in 1932), 
and that country also receives the hulk of the exports (262,858,711 francs 
in 19321. 

According to Board of Trade returns, the imports from Madagascar into 
Great Britain in 1933 amounted to 294,8347., and in 1932 to 293,7777., and 
the exports from Great Britiiin amounted to 64,9757. in 1933 and 55,5407. 
in 19-32. Re-exports to Madagascar froai U.K, were 5427. in 1933, and 
5667. in 1932. 

Shipping and Commnnications. 

Tamatave, the principal seaport of the island, is visited by the steamers 
of two F rench shipping companies, and the principal ports are connected with 
each other by coasting steamers plying regularly. In 1932, 7,487 vessels of 
3,370,891 tons entered and 7,521 vessels of 3,366,063 tons cleared at the ports 
of Madagascar. Of the total ves-sels entering, 5,609 were French and 1,398 
were British; and of those clearing, 5,601 were French and 1,441 British. 

At the end of 1926, there were 1,800 miles of roads. Three railways are 
at present worked in Madagascar. The first is the through' railway line 
between Antananarivo and Tamatave (229 miles) which was opened for traffic 
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on March 9, 191S, The second is the railway between Antananarivo and 
Antsirabe (noted for its thermal springs), 98 miles south of Ant^anarivo, 
opened for trafSc on October 15, 1923, The third is the branch line of the 
Tamatave railway, from Moramanga to the Antsihanaka Districts, tov^rds 
the north of the island, which was opened for trafS.c in October, 1917, a 
distance of 103 miles. Total railway mileage (including narrow-gauge local 
lines) on December 31, 1927, 430 miles, A new line from Fianarantsoa 
to the east coast of the island (105 miles) is being constructed. There is 
also a motor-car service with a network of routes covering more than 800 
miles. 

There is postal communication throughout the island. There were in 
1931, 185 ordinary post offices and 500 rural offices. The telegraph line 
has (1931) a length of 9,207 miles. There is cable communication to 
Mozambique, Mauritius, Reunion, and Aden. In 1931 there were 1,490 
miles of urban and inter-urban telephone line, and eleven Government wire- 
less telegraph stations. The Important wireless station at Antananaiivo, 
forming part of the French inter-colonial network of wireless stations, was 
opened towards the end of 1924. 

Honey and Banks. 

By the decree of 22 December, 1925, a Bank of Issue was established™ 
the Bank of Madagascar, with a capital of 200 million francs. ^ The Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris has agencies at Antananarivo, Tamatave, 
Diego-Suarez, Mananjary, Majunga and Tulear. The Credit Foncierde Mada- 
gascar and La Banque de POceau Indien are also established in the island. 
On January 1, 1920, a Savings Bank was established. 

The monetary system is the same as that of France, and all coins and 
notes which are legal tender in France are also legal tender in the Colony. 
The Bank of Madagascar isaues notes which are legal Tender in the island 
and its dependencies. 


MAYOTTE AND THE COMOEO ISLANDS. 

The archipelago of the Comoro Islands is formed by the islands of 
Mayotte, Anjouan, Grande Comore and Moheli. Before 1912, Anjouan, 
Moheli and Grande Comore were only under French protection ; Mayotte 
alone being a colony. But by a law of July 25, 1912, and a decree of 
February 23, 1914, the whole archii>elago has become a colony, attached to 
the general government of Madagascar, of which it forms a Region under 
the command of a Lieutenant-Govt rnor. 

In 1931, the combined population was 130,253, including 501 Europeans, 

The island of Mayotte (140 square miles) had a population (1931) ol 12,690. 
There is an increasing emigration to Zanzibar and Madagascar. The chief 
product was formerly sugar, but the cultivation of vanilla has now superseded 
that of the sugar-cane. There are now only two sugar works and two 
distilleries for rum. Besides vanilla and sugar, cacao, aloes and perfume 
plants (citroneiia, ylang-ylang, patchouli, &c.) are cultivated. 

Grande Comore, Moheli, Anjouan, and a number of smaller islands, have 
an area of about 650 square miles and population in 1931 of 109,563. Grande 
Comore itself is about 40 miles long and 18 miles at its broadest points. 
Vanilla, cacao and perfume plants are successfully cultivated. Grande Comore 
has a fine forest and exports timber for building and for railway sleepers. 

The principal imports are cotton fabrics, metala, and rice ; the principal 
exports, hides, sugar, copra, sisal, and vanilla. 
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The other dependencies snrronnding Madagascar are the islands : Europa, 
Juan de Nova, Barren, Bassas da India, Glorienses. Then half-way between 
Cape of Good-Hope and Australia lie Amsterdam and St. Paul, also the 
archipelago of Kerguelen, whaling and fishing stations, and near the 
Antartic pole Croztt islands and Terre Adelie. Amsterdam, St. Paul, 
Kerguelen, Crozet and Terre Adelie were made dependencies of Madagascar 
by decrees of March 26 and November 27, 1924. 

Consular and other Representatives. 

Or Gkeat Britain in Madagascar. 

Consul at Antananarivo. — J. Helm Smith. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Majunga and at Tamatave. 


REUKIOK. 

Reunion (or Bourbon), about 420 miles ea.st of Madagascar, has belonged to 
France since 1643. It is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council, and an elective Council-General, and is represented in the French 
Parliament by a Senator and two Deputies. It has an area of 970 square 
miles and population (1931) of 197,933, of whom 194,272 were French ; 
there were also 196 British Indians, 921 natives of Madagascar, 302 Africans, 
2,242 Chinese. The chief towns are; St. Denis, with 26,807 inhabitants 
in 1931 ; St. Pierre, 22.048 ; St. Paul, 22,679 ; St. Louis, 17,237. The 
towns are under the French municipal law. Reunion has a lycee with (1932) 
25 teachers and 560 pupils. Primary education is given at St. Denis in 
two schools, one for boys with 722 pupils and 14 teachers, and one for girls 
with 8l5 I upils ami 20 teachers. There are besides three infant schools 
under State supervision, and three private establishments. In the rest of 
the island, primary education is given in 175 schools by 381 teachers, and in 
31 irivate schools. The number of pupils attending school in the island 
is (1912) 23,.o79. Theie is a teachers’ training course at the lycee attended 
by 45 pupils with 2 teachers. The chief port, Pointe-de.s-Galets, is connected 
by a coast railway of 80 miles with St. Benoit on the one hand, and St. Pierre 
on the other. In 1888 this railway was taken over by the State. The chief 
productions are sugar (62,000 acres), rum, manioc (12,000 acres), tapioca, 
vanilla, essences. The forests occupy about 150.000 acres. The pro- 
duction of spirits (expressed as 100 per cent, alcohol) in 1931 amounted 
to 764,209 litres (168,126 gallons) in industrial distilleries and 3,460,875 
Hires (761,392 gadoos) in other works. The sugar production in 1931-32 
was 42,921 metric tons. The chief imports are rice (valued at 22,051,798 
francs in 1931), grain, cotton goods (11,205,673 fiancs in 1931), &c. ; 
the chief exports are sugar (51,883 metric tons valued at 72.461,032 
francs in 1931), and spirits (4,847,926 litres valued at 29 797,979 francs 
in 1931). Total value of imports in 1932, 160,700,000 francs, of exports, 
121.900.000 francs. In 1931, 154 vessels entered and cleared at the ports of 
the island. There are about 80 miles of railway. The Tamatave-Reunion- 
Mauritius Telegraph Cable is open for traffic. The wireless station is also 
open for public traffic. During the year 1931, there were 164,741 telephone 
conversations and 78,871 telegraph communications. There are 61 post offices 
and 677 central telephone offices. The budget tor 1931 showed 57,375,928 
francs for receipts and expenditure. The currency of Reunion consists of 
local bank notes and token nickel coinage. It has nominally the same value 
as that of France. The Bank of Reunion has a capital of 6 million francs. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Madagascar 

and Reunion. 

1. Official Pfblicatioss. 

Guide- Annuaire de Madagascar et Dependances. Annual. Antananarivo. 

Revue Malagache — Trimestnel AntanAnarivo. 

Journal officiel de Madagascar. Weekly since March 20, 1896. Antananarivo. 

Bulletin de I’Academie de la Reunion (bi-annual). 

Biilletio de la Chambre d’Agricuiture de la Reunion. 

Bulletin Economique. — Bulletin Economiqne de Madagascar, publication triraestrlelle. 
Bulletin Economique. Published by the Gouvernemeut General. 22nd year. 1925- 
1926. (Colonie de Madagascar et Dependances.) Antananarivo, 1926. 

Bulletin de VAcademie Malgache. 

Statnstlques Generales. Gouvemement General de Madagascar et dependances. 
Melun, 1909. 

Statistique du Commerce et de la Navigation. Antananaiivo. Annual. 

Treaties concluded between France and Madagascar, August 8, 1868 ; December 12, 1S85, 
and September 30, 1895. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Guide Touristique (bv Frenee). 1931. 

Bulletin de la SoC’6t4 des Sciences et Arts de la Reunion. 

BoiTtl (G. P.), Le Code des 305 articles de Madagascar. Pans, 1931. 

Chains (S.), Qaatre vingt annees d'influences Europeennes en Imerina. Antan^a- 
rivo, 1925. 

Cros (L.), Madagascar pour tons. 1922. 

i)»n<?ov.ai« (A), Geograpnie de Madagascar. Paris, 1922. 

De la BCithie (P.), La Vegetation Malgache. Marseille, Paris, 1921. 

DeliUe'-DeUogeei Madagascar. Pans. 1931. 

Grandt<ii«'(A.), Histoire physique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar. Paris, 1917. 
In 50 4to. volumes, with many hundred plates, still in progre.«i.<«. Vols. I-III. 1930.— 
Collection des Ouvrages anciens concernant Madagascar. 9 vols. Paris, 1920.— Biblio- 
graphic Madaka«scar. Paris, 1907. 

Gravier (G.), Madagascar. Pans, 1904. 

Jaegle{\L.), Essai de Bibliographie. Madagascar et Dependances 1905-1930. Tananarive, 
1927-30. 

Julien (G.), Madaj^aacar et ses Dependances. Paris, 1926. 

Keller <C.), Madagascar, Mauritius, and other East African Islands. London, 1900. 
Lacroix, La Mineralogie de Madagascar. 3 vols. Pans, 1922. 1923. 

LebZond (M.), Madagascar, Creation fran^iise. Pans, 1934.— La Reunion. Paris, l<i31. 
Leconte, Les Bois de Madagascar. Paris, 1922. 

Marcuse . M.), Through Western Madaga.scar. London, 1914. 

Mondain, Un Siecle de Slission Protestanie h Madagascar. Paris, 1020. 

(Due d^-), Madaga-car et ses Richesses. Paris, 1930. 

Osbo7-n <C S.), Madagascar : Land of the Mau-eating Ti^e. New York, 1924. 

Paulin (H..), Madagascar. Pari4>, 1925. 

P^rif(G.), LTndu>trie des P^hesa Madacasear. Paris, 1930. 

Ptolet (P^re) et youffiard (tlh.), Madagascar. La Reunion, Mayotte, les Comores, 
Djiboutil. Pans. 1900. 

Rt'e (E, A. de la), Terres Fran^aise Inconnues, lies Kerguelen. Crozet, Saint-Paul et 
Amsterdau', Pans, 1930. 

BwiUloii (H.), Un Petit Continent, M-idaga-^car. Pari?*, 1933. 

Sibree (Rev. James). A Naturalist in Madagascar. London, 1915. — Fitty Tears in 
Madagascar. London, 1924. 

Ton (A. i, Madagascar : Histoire, Organisation, Colonisation. Paris, 1931. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND. 

The colony of the Somali Coast lies between the Italian Colony of 
Entrea and British Somaliland. On the north it is bounded by Cape 
Doumeirah, whicli separates it from the Italian possessions ; on the south by 
a line drawn from the wells of Hadou to Gueldessa, which separates it from 
the British possessions ; the inland boundary’’ towards Abyssinia being, 
by convention of March 20, 1897, at a distance of 90 kilometres (about 56 
miles) from the coast. It is administered by a Governor, assisted by an 
Administrative Council. The port of Obock was acquired for France in 
1862, but it was not till 1884 that its active occupation began. In 1884, 
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Sagallo and Tainiah were ceded to France ; in 1885, Ambado ; in 1888 the 
territory was delimited by agreement with Great Britain ; in 1888, a port 
was created at Djibouti, now the seat of government. The territory has an 
area of about 8,880 square miles, and the native population was estimated 
in 1931 at 68.965, made up as follows: Somali, 46,687 ; Arabs, 2,992 | 
DanakUs, 18,552; Jews, 78; Abyssinians, 157; Hindus, 499. Djibouti 
has (1931) 11,366 inhabitants, of whom 628 are European (356 French). 

There are two schools for elementary education, one public and the 
other private. The local budget for 1931 balanced at 14, 171,374 francs. 
The country has scarcely any industries, but with the coast fisheries and 
inland trade there is considerable traffic. The mineral wealth of the country 
is imperfectly known. Salt has been mined since 1912; in 1931, 22,000 
metric tons were e.vported ; other minerals supposed to e.vist are : gypsum, 
mica, amethyst, sulphur and petrol. The chief imports are cotton goods, 
butter, coal, sugar ; the chief exports were coffee, ivory, hides and skins. 
The total imports in 1932 amounted to 152,388,000 francs, and the total 
exports to 163,228,000 francs. Much of the traffic with Abyssinia which 
formerly parsed by ZaUah now goes by railway from Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa (485 miles). In 1931 there entered at Djibouti 546 steam merchant 
vessels of 2,053,600 tons. Of these vessels, 226 were French, 173 English, 
50 Italian, 2 Dutch, 10 Norwegian, 80 German, 3 Swedish, 1 American, and 
1 Belgian. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA AND THE SAHARA. 

French West Africa comprises the following colonies: — (1) Senegal, 
(2) French Guinea, (3) the Ivory Coast, (4) Dahomey, (5) French Sudan, 
(6) Mauritania, (7) Niger, and (8) Circonscription of Dakar and Dependencies. 

The approximate area and population of French West Africa in 1932 
are shown as follows : — 


Population lti32 


Area (in 


Colony 

i 

Square 

Miles) 

! 

Total 

Including 

Europeans 

Including 

French 

Senegal 

‘ 

74,112 

1,587,944 ' 

6,639 

4,226 

Guinea .... 


89,436 

2,176,281 i 

3,469 

1,429 

Ivory Coast 


180,802 

3,845,746 

2, 802 

2,447 

Dahomey .... 


41,302 ( 

1.132,289 ’ 

1,078 

989 

French Sudan . 


380,557 

3,568.8251 

2,369 

1,893 

Mauritania 


347,400 • 

348,929 

221 

202 

Niger .... 


490,490 

1,758,3921 

426 

396 

Dakar and Dependencic.s . 


60 

60,102 1 

10,252 

8,040 

Total , 

j 

1,604,159 

14,478,503 

27, 255 

19,623 


> 1933. 


By decree of September 5, 1932, which came into iorce on January 1, 
1933, Upper Volta ceased to be a colony ; its territory and population were 
distributed as follows: to Niger, 27,290 square miles and 263,239 inhabi- 
tants ; to French Sudan, 20,226 square miles and 713,167 inhabitants ; and 
to Ivory Coast, 59,212 square miles and 2,018,837 iiihabitants. 

The principal tribes are the Onolofs in Senegal (about 603,000, mostly 
Moslems); Bambaras and Mandingos in the Sudan (about 1,200,000); 
Peuhls Faulbfis in the Sudan, Upper Volta, Niger and Guinea (about 
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2,000,000) ; the Mossi in the Upper Tolta (about 1,300,000), and the 
Kronmen on the Ivory Coast. 

A treaty of October 19, 1906, determines the course of the Anglo-French 
boundary from the Gulf of Guinea to the Niger. The delineation of the 
boundary was completed in 1 912, and approved by the two governments in 1914. 
The British government has leased to France for purposes of commerce two 
pieces of land, one on the right bank of the Niger between Lealaba and the 
confluence of the rivers iloussa and Niger, and the other on one of the 
mouths of the Niger, each to form one block of from 25 to 120 acres with a 
river frontage not exceeding 436 yards ; the lease, at first, to be for 30 years. 
It is further stipulated that, within the boundaries indicated in the conven- 
tion, British and French as regards persons and merchandise shall enjoy for 
30 years the same treatment in all matters of river navigation, of commerce, 
and of tariff and fi.scal treatment and taxes of all kinds. 

Under the Anglo-French Convention of April 8, 1904, the river port of 
Yarbatenda on the Gambia (belonging to the British colony of Gambia), with 
all its landing places, was ceded to France, and, if this port should prove 
inaccessible to sea-going merchantmen, access to the river will be granted to 
France at an accessible point lower dotni. At the same time the Los 
Islands were ceded to France. 

By a Convention between Great Britain and France the former recognised 
the right of France to all territory west of the Nile basin, which practically 
includes the whole of the Sahara (exclusive of the Libyan Desert), and the 
State of ^Yadai. The French Sahara may be roughly estimated at about 1 J 
million square miles. 

Over the whole of French West Africa there is a Governor-General, who 
is assisted by a Council, the seat of the general government being at Dakar. 
The Colonics are each under a Lieutenant-Governor, the Circonscription of 
Dakar and Dependencies under a Governor of Colonies, all subject to the 
direction of the Governor-General, who has been relieved of the direct 
administration of any portion of his Government, and is free to devote the 
whole of his attention to directing and controlling the common interests of all 
the Colonies. To facilitate this object a General Budget has been created, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, which provides for all the services 
wlueh are common to all the Colonies, particularly public works and social 
services, and the funds for which are provided by the customs and shipping 
dues of each of the Colonies, which have now only their internal revenues 
to depend upon for their local budgets, which have, however, been relieved 
of the cost of all the general services. 

There were in 1931-32, 156 preparatory schools with 28,839 pupils (2,235 
girls) ; 87 elementary schools with 11,730 pupils (992 girls) ; 90 urban 
schools with 5,298 pupils (1,134 girls) ; 8 higher primary schools with 1,002 
pupils (7 girls) ; 10 technical schools with 672 pupils. There were besides 
196 evening schools for adults with 8,420 pupils, 9 orphan schools with 185 
boys and 175 girls, and 2 ‘medersas ’ or Mussulman schools with 209 pupils ; 
also 2 Lycees with 510 pupils. There were 66 private schools with 4,752 
boys and 3,067 girls. The expenditure on education was 25,000,000 francs. 

The following are the financial estimates for 1933 : — 



General Budget ! 

Local Budgets 

i Supplementary i 
1 Budgets 1 

Total 

Rsvenue . . . j 
Expenditure . . : 

francs ' 

179.728.000 i 

179.728.000 

francs 

409,833,548 

409,832,54$ 

! francs ' 

1 125,103,000 ‘ 

; 125,103,0>0 

1 franrs 

i 714,663,548 
714.663,548 
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The military forces in 1932-33 consisted of 16,653 men, of whom 3,259 were 
Europeans. In 1932-33 there were 7,000 recruits. The police force numbers 
7,620. 

Tlie principal agricultural products are ground-nuts (191, 101 tons exported 
in 1932), cocoa (25,792 tons in 1932), and cotton (1,376 tons in 1932). 

The imports into French \V est Africa are mostly food substances, textiles, 
mechanical implements, and beverages ; the exports from these colonies are 
chiefly fruits, oils and oil seeds, as well as rubber, cotton, cocoa and timber. 

The following is a comparative table in thousand francs of the imports 
and exports during 1931 and 1932 for each of the colonies : — 

Colonies 


Senegal 
French Guinea 
Ivory Coast 
Dahomey . 

French Sudan ^ 

Upper Volta ^ 

Niger * 

Mauritania * 

Total 

* A good deal of the trade of these Colonies passes through the ports of the remaining 
Colonies of French West Africa and is included in local trade returns. 

Of the imports, 388,209,645 fiancs in 1931 and 277,006,234 francs in 
1932 were from France; of the exports, 899,357,133 francs in 1931 and 
299,704,626 francs in 1932 went to France. 

Total trade between tlreat Britain and French West Africa,' according to 
Board of Trade Returns for three years, was as follows : — 

1931 I 1932 


il9.315 212,993 

TS3,«S0 1,140,386 

52,272 61,066 


In 1932, 9,581 vessels of 3,902,256 tons entered and cleared the ports 
of French West Africa. 

There were (January 1, 1933) 2,148 miles of railway in operation and 98 
miles under construction ; 22,126 miles of telegraph. In 1933 there were 
242 post offices, divided as follows : — Senegal, 47 ; French Sudan, 42 ; 
Guinea, 35 ; Ivory Coast, 48 ; Dahomey, 31 ; Mauritania, 15 ; and Niger, 24. 

A savings bank was established by a decree of July 22, 1920, and beoan 
to function on October 1, 1922, with a single office at Dakar. There are now 
4 brancdi offices at Saint-Louis, Conakry, Porto-Novo, an<l Niamey. On 
January 1, 1933, there were 15,382 depositors with 35,571,700 francs to tlieir 
credit. The Banque de I’Afrique Oceidentale Francaise has the exclusive 
right to issue notes. It lias branches at Dakar, St. Louis, Euhsque, Bamako 
Grand-Bassam, Porto Novo, Lome and Kaolai k. Its capital is 35,000,000 
francs. Tiie Banque Coinraerciale Africaine is also an important banking 

5 Including French Equatorial Africa. 


91,181 

1,138,106 

52,282 


Imports from French West Afnca into U.K. 
Exports to French West Africa from U.K. . 
Re-expoits to Fien* h West Africa Iroia U.K. 


Imports Exports 


1931 

1932 

1931 ' 

1932 

1,000 francs 

1,C00 fiancs 

1,000 francs 

1,000 francs 

37*»,0bl 

330,299 

371 675 

198,021 

63,375 

55,393 

48.929 

56,654 

131,010 

88,9-26 

133,303 

115,438 

101,505 

62,985 

67,818 

43,373 

25,708 

21,149 

5,508 

7,018 

3,702 

3, -220 

12,219 

10,062 

21,350 

12,376 

19,692 

16,080 

1,224 

696 

1,354 

691 

724,035 

575,049 

660,498 

447,337 
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institution in French West Africa. The use of French weights and measures, 
and money, is compulsory throughout French West Africa. 

Qovemor-Qeneral of French West Africa. — M. J. Brevie. Appointed 1930. 


The colony of Senegal was reorganised by the decree of December 4, 1920, 
and March 30, 1925. The capital is St. Louis, an old town founded in 1658 
(population, 1932, 22,368, Europeans, 955). The other important towns 
are Dakar, a fortified naval station, and the seat of the Government General 
of French West Africa (population, 1932, 69,102, European, 7,639), Rufisque 
(population, 1932, 13,722, European, 165), Kaolak (13,177). Diourbel 
(15,187), Thies (14,342). By a ueeree of December, 1924, Dakar and its 
suburbs were formed into a special territory called circonscription de Dalcar 
et Dependances. Goree, a small island situated in front of Dakar (popula- 
tion, 998), was amalgamated with Dakar in April, 1929. There are three 
municipal communes governed by a mayor and corporation, St. Louis, 
Dakar and Rufisque. 

The total area is 74,112 square miles, and the total population in 1932 
was put at 1,587,944. The natives of the four towns and their descendants 
are French citizens, and other natives are French subjects. 

The Colony is represented in the French Parliament by a deputy. 

The Colony is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by a 
Colonial Council of 40 members, 26 elected by French citizens and 14 by 
representatives of native chiefs of cantons and provinces. The Colony is 
divided into 13 ‘circles,’ each under the rule of an administrator. The local 
budget for 1933 was 99,063,000 francs. 

For primary equoation there were in 1933, 51 preparatory schools, 12 
elementary schools and 13 regional schools. There were also 4 urban schools 
at St. Louis and 2 at Rufisque, which give the same instruction as the 
French primary schools, modified to suit local requirements. At Dakar there 
are grouped superior technical schools common to all the colonies, a normal 
school for teachers, a professional school, a commercial and administrative 
school, a school of medicine. At St. Louis a superior primary school has 
200 pupils Secondary education is provided at Dakar and at St. Louis 
(320 pupils in 1931). In 1931, 2,200,000 francs were provided for secondary 
education. There is a large ho.spital for natives at Dakar, and for Europeans 
and natives at St. Louis. 

The soil is generally sandy. In 1931, there were 840,000 sheep and 
goats; 491,000 cattle; 70,000 asses; and 47,000 horses. The natives cul- 
tivate ground-nuts (production, 1931, 453,841 tons), millet, maize, and some 
rice ; other products are castor beans, some coco-nuts, gum from Mauritania, 
and rubber from the Casamance river. Ground-nuts form the bulk of the 
exports. A salt industry is being developed. Native industries comprise 
weaving, pottery, brick-making and jewellery. 

_ Imports in 1932, 330,299,000 francs ; exports, 198,021,000 francs. The 
chief imports are cottons, foodstuffs, metal-work, and coal. The chief exports 
in 1932 were ground-nuts (191,468 tons), turtles, hides and skins, ground- 
nut oil (563 tons), gums (4,059 tons). 

In 1933 the colony possessed 1,653 miles of telegraph and 1,625 miles of 
telephone lines. There are 2 French submarine cables, Brest-Dakar and 
Brest-Casablanca-Dakar. There are three other cables, one Spanish, one 
French West African, and the third belonging to a South American company. 

One railway connects Dakar, Rufisque and St. Louis (165 miles) and 
Louga-Linguere ; another one Thies, Kayes and Bamako (French Sudan), 
450 miles. 
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There is a river service on the Senegal from St. Louis to Podor(140 miles) 
open thronghout the year. During the rainy season there is a service from 
Dakar to Raves (484 miles). The Senegal river is closed to foreign flags. 
Dakar, the principal port, is in regular communication with French ports by 
the steamers of 6 French lines, and with Liverpool by a British line. LaBanque 
de I’Afrique Occidentale (established June 29, 1901 and reorganised by a law 
of January 29, 1929), with a capital of 50,000,000 francs, and re-serve funds 
17,500,000 francs, was founded for the purpose of carrying on financial, in- 
dustrial, or commercial operations ; it has a branch at Dakar, and agencies 
at St. Louis, and Kaolack. La Banque Beige d'Afrique has an agency at 
Dakar. The Banque Commerciale Africaine has agencies at Dakar, Eufisque 
and Kaolack. 

IT.B.M.’s Consul-Gmercd at Dakar (forFrencli Western Africa, including 
the Sudan). — R. C. F. JIaughani. 


French Guinea lies on the coast between Portuguese Guinea and the 
British colony of Sierra Leone, and extends inland so as to include 
the territories of Koumbia, Signiri, Kouroussa, Kankan, Kissidougou, 
Dabola, Beyla, ilaceuta, Boffa, Bok4 Conakry, Forecariah, Kindia, 
Labe, Maiuou, Pita, Gueckedou, and N’zerekord The area is about 89,4.36 
square miles, and the population (1932) was 2,176,281, including 3,469 
Europeans (1,429 French). A regular system of Government lay schools has 
recently teen introduced all over French West Africa. The principal products 
are palm oil and nuts, rubber, millet, earth-nuts, rice, gum, bananas, piueapjiles, 
and coffee, which is grown in the Kio Nunez Fouta and military regions. Thera 
is an experimental garden at Camayenne near Conakry (the capital), where 
the culture of bananas, pineapples, rubber trees, and other plants is being tried. 
Fouta Djallon contains cattle in abundance. In 1932 there were 611,000 
cattle, 140.650 sheep, 209,530 goats, 3,064 horses, and 153 asses. Gold, is 
found in the river Tinkisso and in the ISoure and Sieoke districts. Imports 
in 1932, 65, .398, 000 francs ; exports, 56,654,000 francs. The principal 
exports in 1932 were rubber, 476,574 francs; cattle, 601,028 francs; ground- 
nuts, 814,618 francs; hides, 2,751,480 fiancs; banaua.s, 6,779.644 francs; 
and palm kernels, 6,521,221 francs; animal wax, 1,761,053 francs; palm 
oil, 118,918 francs. The principal imports in 1932 were cotton fabrics, 
17,383,186 franrs ; metal goods, 5,839,867 francs; petrol, 2,047,697 francs; 
wines, 2,109,601 fiancs; salt, 490,614 francs. A network of roads is 
being made to connect with the railway station from Conakry to the 
Niger. The French Guinea railway which runs from Con.akry on the 
coast to the Jlilo at Kankan (664 kilometres long) was opened in January, 
1911, and in August, 1914, was continued to Kankan (412 miles from 
Conakry). The jetty 1,066 feet long, at Conakry has been completed. In 
the colony there were (1930) 2,836 miles of telegraph line. The Colony is 
connected by cable with France and Pernambuco ; also with Freetown, 
Monrovia, and Grand Bassam. There is a wireless station at Conakry 
affording communication with Dakir (Senegal), Bamako (French Sudan) and 
Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast). Conakry is visited regularly by the steamers 
of four French companies and one English company. The budget of the 
colony provided for 1933 the sum of 50,558,727 francs. 

The Ivory Coast lies between Liberia and the British Gold Coast 
Colony. It has common frontiers with French Guinea, and French Sudan. 
France asserted and obtained rights on the coast about 1842, but did not 
actively and continnously occupy the territory till 1882. On January 1, 
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1&33, a portion of Upper Volta was added to tlie Ivory Coast. Area about 
180,802 square miles; native population (1932 census), 3,842,944; Euro- 
peans, 2,802; total, 3,845,746. The scat of administration, shortly to 
be transferred to Abidjan, is Bingerville, the capital, formerly called 
Adjame (population 1,358, European 111). There is a central school group at 
BingervilJe, and a number of Government schools in the districts. The chief 
ports, in respect of population and commerce, are Abidjan-Port-Bouet 
(population 17,335), Grand-Bassam (population 7,276), Assinie, Grand 
Lahou (4,222), Sassandra, and Tabou. The natives cultivate maize, rice, 
plantains, pineapples, and many other fruits. They have also been taught 
to grow cocoa, the export of which increased from an average of 4 tons in 
1904-1908 to 25,776 tons in 1932. The cultivation of cotton is being 
developed. Coco-nuts and rubber are collected. The mahogany forests 
inland are worked. Gold is found near Grand-Bassam in Baoide, on the 
Gomoe and Bia Rivers, and in Indenie. Manganese deposits have also been 
located. The imports in 1932 amounted to 88,928,249 iranes, and the exports 
to 113,437,823 francs. Chief imports in 1932 were: tissues, 22,584,339 
francs; petrol, 4,333,868 francs; wines, 4,285,620 francs; metal work. 
Chief exports were ; palm kernels, 8,065,318 metric tons ; palm oil, 
3,378,234 metric tons; cacao, 25,776,263 metric tons; coffee, 1,327,525 
metric tons; cabinet woods, 21,157 metric tons; cotton, 730,277 metric 
tons. Number of vessels entered in 1931, 1,026 of 3,318,084 tons, and 
cleared 1,028 vessels, of 3,323,295 tons. Fiom Abidjan, on the north side 
of the lagoon, a railway has been constmcted, running between Abidjan and 
Peni (470 miles). There is a large network of roads suitable for motor traffic, 
total length about 3,564 miles. At the end of 1930, there were 2,658 miles 
of telegraphic and 395 miles of telephonic lines. The telegraph connects the 
principal towns and extends to adjoining colonies. Telephonic oommnnication 
exists between Bassam, Bingerville, Abidjan, Aboisso, Assinie, and Dabou. 
There are five wireless stations in the colony. The budget ot the colony for 
1934 has been fixed at 90,626,000 francs. 


Dahomey stretches from the coast between Togoland on the west 
and the British possessions of Lagos and Nigeria on the east, and is bounded 
on the north-east by the river Niger, on the north-west by the colony of 
the Ivory Coast, and on the north by the colony of Niger. France obtained 
a footing on the coast in 1851, and gradually extended her power until in 
1894 the whole kingdom of Dahomey was annexed. The colony has only 
about 70 miles of coast, but opens out northwards into a wide hinterland. 
The area is about 41,302 square miles, and the population, according to the 
latest census of 1932, 1,132,289, including 1,078 Europeans. The seat of 
government is Porto Novo (the chief business centre, with Kotonu the 
biggest port of the colony), which has about 26,724 inhabitants. Village, 
regional, and urban schools are instituted under the new West African 
educational system. In 1932, 2,889,539 francs were spent on education. 
The natives are of jmre Negro stock, and belong to the Eon branch of the 
Ewe family. They are industrious agriculturists in the coast region, and 
grow maize, manioc, yams, and potatoes. In 19S2, there were 2,500 horses ; 
550 asses ; 93,000 cattle ; 213,0ik) sheep : 251,000 goat.s ; and 133,500 pigs. 
The forests contain oil palms, which have been profitably utilized. These 
furnish the chief exports — kernels and oiL Cotton cultivation has recently 
been successfully introduced in the central provinces ; cotiee cultivation has 
given good results in the south provinces. Imports in 1932, 62,985,000 
francs ; exports, 43,373,000 francs. The principal exports (1932), were palm 
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kernels, 28,748,000 francs ; palm oil, 9,097,000 francs, and cotton 1,571,000 
francs. The principal imports in 1932 were, cotton goods, 16,224,000 
francs; metal goods, 12,000,000 francs. 

A metalled road, called the East Road (297 miles in length), for motor 
traffic runs from Save to Malanville on the Niger. There is also a road from 
Dassa-Zoume to Porga (281 miles), called the North-west Road. Other roads 
are ; Kotonu — Dassa-Zoume — Save (198 miles), Kotonu to Anecho{68 miles), 
Abomey to Ketou (75 miles). There are now altogether more than 2,711 
miles of carriage road, of which 871 miles are first-class roads. At Kotonu an 
iron pier has been erected, and from that port a railway runs into the interior 
to Ohaoru or Tchaourou (227 miles), with a branch line to Whydah and 
Segborue on Lake Aheme (36 miles). The gauge is a metre. A metre gauge 
railway has also been constructed from Porto Novo to Pobe (50 miles) along 
the Lagos frontier. Another line has been constructed from Grand- Popo to 
Lokossa along the Togoland frontier (30 miles). A new railway linking the 
Capital with the port of Kotonu was opened to traffic on June 1, 1930 (22 
miles). A telegraph line connects Kotonu with Abomey, Togoland, the Niger, 
and Senegal. In the colony there were (in 1932) 1.800 miles of telegraph 
line, and 565 miles of telephone line. In 1932, 398 vessels entered and 
cleared the ports of Dahomey. French coins only are in circulation. The 
local budget for 1933 was 462,717,000 francs. 


The Colony of French Sudan was formed in 1904, from the Territories of 
Senegambia and the Niger, less the Senegal Protectorate, which was restored 
to Senegal. Its old name of Upper Senegal-Niger was changed to French 
Sudan by decree of December 4^ 1920. On January 1, 1933, a portion of 
Upper Volta was added to it. 

The Colony is bounded on the north by the Algerian sphere ; on the west 
by Slauritania, the Faldmd river, and the frontier of French Guinea ; on 
the south by the frontier of the Ivory Coast, and on the east by the Colony 
of the Niger. The area is 380,557 square miles, with a population of 
about 3,568,825 in 1933. 

The whole of the French Sudan is under civil administration, with 
the same judicial and educational systems a.s the other Colonies comprised 
in the Government General. The budget of the Colony for 1933 provided 
for 68,054,500 francs. 

The following are the most important towns in the French Sudan with 
population in 1932 shown in parentheses: Bamako, the capital (25,129), 
Segou (8,644), Kayes (12,003), Djeune (5,994), Timbuktu (5,837), Goundam 
(6,144), Nioro (3,481), Sikasso (10,225), San (3,481), Mofti (4,568), Kita 
(3,709), Gao (5,006). All the principal towns have regional or urban schools ; 
Bamako has a professional school, a junior high school, a veterinary school 
and a school for artisans ; there is a Mussulman superior school at Timbuktu 
with 110 pupils, called a medersa (official). 

The natives cultivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, rice, cotton, sesame ; 
other products are ruboer, gam arable and kariti. Large stocks of cattle 
abound in the colony. Three European concerns cultivate sisal. 

Native industries comprise pottery, brick-making, jewellery, weaving, 
leather-making. Chief imports are cottons, food-stuffs, automobiles, petrol, 
building material, sugar, salt, beer ; total in 1932, 21,149,000 francs. 
Chief exports are ground-nuts, cattle, gum, kopak, skins, cotton, wool, sisal, 
kariti and wax ; total in 19.32, 7,018,000 francs. 

There is a very complete system of telegraphs throughout the Colony 
from Kayes to Niamey, Zinder, and Lake Tchad. 
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Since the completion of the section from Thies to Kayes (Janu^, 1924), 
French Sudanis connected with the coast by a railway 760 inUes in length, 
stretching from Dahar to Koulikoro by way of Thies, Kayes and Bamako. 
For about seven months in the year small steamboats perform the service 
from Koulikoro to Timbuktu and Gao, and from Bamako to Kourroussa. 

Wireless telegraph connects Kabaia, Kidal and Bamako with the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris, and with Dakar, Rulisque, Conakry, Abidjan, Kotonu, 
Brazzaville. 

Hauritania, formed into a Protectorate in May, 1903, converted into a 
special ‘Civilian Territory’ in October, 1904, became a Colony on January 
1, 1921, with a Lieutenant-Governor at its head. It consists of the districts 
of Trarza, Brakna, Gorgol, Assaha, Guidimaka, Adrsr, Levrier Bay, Akjoujt, 
and Tagant, with a total area of 347,400 square miles. The native popu- 
lation (census, January, 1933) numbers 348,929, mostly Moorish Mussul- 
mans : European population, 276. The northern limit of the Colony is 
approximate, and the foregoing area is obtained by taking the latitude 
23‘ 3' N. as the northern boundary. 

The budget of the Colony for 1933 was 19,066,750 francs. 

The Colony of the Niger was formed by a decree of October 13, 1922. On 
January 1, 1933, a portion of Upper Volta was added to it. Estimated area, 
490,490 square miles ; population (1933), 1,758,392. The country is composed 
of a zone in the north, which is largely desolate country : a central strip 
which is wooded ; and the southern zone, richly wooded and abounding in 
cattle. By a decree dated December 28, 1926, the ch’cle of Say and part of 
the circle of Dori were transferred from the Colony of Upper-Volta to the 
Colony of the Niger. On January 1, 1932, there were, including the new 
territories, 70,101 horses, 877,911 oxen, 2,694,129 sheep and goats, 162,632 
asses, 40,940 camels. In the southern z^me rice, cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
maize, barley and indigo can be produced. In 1932 the chief agricultural 
products were, millet (530,000 tons), earth-nuts (13,600 tons), manioc (35,000 
tons), dates (600 tons), cotton (790 tons), and beans (97,235 tons). The 
whole colony lacks water, with the exception of (1) the western districts 
which are watered by the Niger and its tributaries, (2) part of the southern 
zone where there are a number of wells, (3) the extreme south-east touching 
Lake Tchad. Local budget in 1932, 24,906,100 francs. Niamey is the capital. 


MANDATED TEKRITOKIES IN AFEICA; TOGO AND 

CAMEROON. 

Togo.- — Togo, the former German Colony, lies between the Gold Coast 
Colony on the west and French Dahomey on the east. It was surrendered 
unconditionally by the Germans to British and French forces in August, 1914, 
and is now divided between the French and British. The Mandate was 
approved by the League of Nations on July 20, 1922. Of the total area of 
33,700 square miles, the French have obtained about two-thirds, 21,893 square 
miles, the boundary running from the north-east in a generally south-east 
and south direction to Lome, in such a manner tliat no part of the coast is 
included in the British sphere. Lome (population in 1932, 10.424 natives and 
384 Europeans) is the seat of the administration. The total population of 
the whole of Togo in 1932 was 749,419 natives and 616 Europeans. 

The southern half of Togoland is peopled by natives using 30 different 
languages, of which the principal is Ewe — these may be regarded as an 
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offshoot of the Bantu peoples. The northern half contains, ethnolc^cally, a 
totally different population descended largely from Hamitic tribes and speak- 
ing in all 16 languages, of which Dagomba and Tim are the most important. 
The majority of the natives are pagans, but many profess Mohammedanism, 
while Christianity has, latterly, been making some progress in the coast 
districts. In 1932, 47,000 natives had adopted the Roman Catholic, and 
13,500 the Protestant faith. 

In 1932, there was 1 high school at Lome with 34 pupils ; 2 boarding- 
schools (32 pupils) ; 1 professional school at Sokode (45 pupils) ; 1 normal 
school at Lome (13 pupils); 6 district schools (1,600 native pupils); 23 
vOlage schools (960 pupils) ; 7 adult courses (300 students) ; 2 domestic 
science schools (380 pupils). Total number of teachers, 16 European and 
92 natives. In 1 932, 2, 253,200 francs were voted towards public education. 

Inland the country is hiUy, rising to 3, 600 feet, with streams and water- 
falls. There are long stretches of forest and brushwood, while dry plains 
alternate with cultivable land. Maize, yams, cassada, plantains, ground- 
nuts, etc., are cultivated by the natives ; oil palms, caoutchouc, and dye- 
woods grow in the forests ; but the main commerce is the barter trade for 
palm oil, palm kernels, coco, rubber and copra carried on with the European 
factories. There are considerable plantations of oil and coco palms, coifee, 
coco, kola, and cassada. During recent years the natives have been in- 
creasingly engaged in the cultivation of cocoa and cotton. Production of cotton 
amounted to 2,044 metric tons in 1929, 1,909 metric tons in 1930, and 1,419 
metric tons in 1931. Production of cocoa amounted to 5,449 metric tons in 
1929, 6,166 metric tons in 1930, and 7,679 metric tons in 1931. Other 
products in 1931 were, palm oil, 1,479 metric tons; palm kernels, 7,953 metric 
tons. In the Sokode and Sansane-Mangu districts in the French sphere 
there are about 65,000 head of cattle ; in some districts horses of small size 
are bred. Native industries are : weaving, pottery, smith-work, straw-plaiting, 
wood-cutting, etc. There is no mining by Europeans, but the natives in 
the Sokode and Klouto districts smelt iron, in which this Colony is 
very rich. For 1932, imports amounted to 65,485,652 francs, and exports to 
29,238, 788 francs. The principal exports were, palm kernels, 6, 239,443 francs ; 
cocoa, 11,288,644 francs; ginned cotton, 4,489,359 francs ; copra, 1,707,854 
francs; dried fish, 1,816,340 francs. The local budget for 1932 balanced at 
34,800,000 francs. There was also a railway budget, 16.667,000 francs ; 
and a budget for public health and native medical services, 5, 885,000 francs. 

There are good roads, connecting the more important centres of the 
Colony. There are three railways connecting Lome with Anecho (Little 
Popo) (27 miles), with Palime (74 miles), and with Atakpame (103 miles). 
Total, 204 miles, with 5 stations and sub-stations. There are 13 post and 
telegraph stations and 4 sub-stations, connected by telegraph and telephone 
with the Gold Coast Colony, French Dahomey, and with Europe. 

The port of Lome has a wharf with a capacity of 600 tons of traffic 
daily. At Anecho the embarkation is made by means of surf boats. In 
1931, 397 vessels cleared at the two ports. 

Cameroon. — The former German Colony of Kamerun, including the area 
of French Equatorial Africa ceded by France to Germany, was occupied 
by French and British troops in 1916. The greater portion of the territory 
has been placed under French administration, and a strip on the southern 
border of Nigeria under British. The total area allotted to France amounts to 
166,489 square miles, excluding the 107,270 square miles ceded to Germ.any 
in 1911, which is now included in French Equatorial Africa. Population 
in 19.32 was 2,232,408, of whom 773,987 were men, 761,704 women, and 
686,717 children. The Europeans numbered 2,159, of whom 1,373 were 
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men, 519 women and 267 children. The portion of Cameroon placed nnder 
the Mandate of France by the Treaty of Versailles has, by decrees of March 
23, 1921, and February 21, 1925, been constituted an autonomous territory 
both administratively and financially. The seat of government is Yaoundd. 
In 1932, there were 1 high school at Yaounde (73 pupils), 7 regional schools 
(1,953 pupils), 56 village schools (4,531 pupils), 2 schools for domestic 
science (90 pupils), 2 urban schools (36 pupils), and 2 professional schools 
(350 pupils), a total attendance pf 7,033 pupils. There were 22 European 
teachers and 122 native teachers. There were also 70 private schools with 
8,120 pupils and 126 teachers. The budget (1932) provided for 2,063,066 
francs for public education. General budget for 1932 balances at 60,438,920 
francs; special railway budget, 17,650,000 francs; special medical budget, 
14,414,592 francs. Chief products are ground-nuts, palm oil, almonds, 
hides, timber, cacao and ivory. In 1932, there were 504,000 oxen ; 19,500 
horses; 12,650 asses; 320,000 sheep; 346,000 goats; and 50,000 pigs. 
Imports in 1932 amounted to 72,598,000 francs, and exports to 83,116,000 
francs. In 1932, 463 vessels entered at the ports of Donala, Kibri, Campo 
and Garoula. The country has 2,690 miles of roads, and 292 miles of 
railway. 

Omimiss-umer. — M. Marchand. 

References concerning French West Africa, Fast Africa. 
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Richer (A.)* Les Touareg du Niger : Les Oulliminden. Paris, 1924. 

Radd (F. R.), People of the Veil (an account of the Tuareg Tribes in Central Sahara). 
London, 1926, 

Sa^atie (A.), Le Senegal : Sa conquSte et son organisation (1764-1925X Saint-Louis 
(Senega]), 1926. 
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AMEEICA. 

eiTABELOOFE AST) SEFElTBEirCIES. 

Guadeloupe, situated iu tlie Lesser Antilles, consists of two islands 
separated by a narrow channel, called ‘Eivifere Salee.’ That on the west 
is called Guadeloupe proper, the principal town of which is Basse-Terre, the 
capital of the colony, and that to the east Grande-Terre; they have a united 
area of 1,380 square kilometres (532 square miles), and a circumference 
of 275 miles. There are five dependencies consisting of the smaller islands, 
Marie Galante, Les Salutes, Desirade, St. Barthelemy, and St. Martin ; the 
total area with these is 688 square miles. The colony is under a Governor and 
an elected council, and is represented by a senator and two deputies. Popu- 
lation (1932) 267, 407. Instruction (1931-32) is given in 1 lycee at Pointe-a- 
Pitre, with 495 pupils, a junior school at Basse-Terre with 80 pupils, and a 
secondary course for girls at Pointe-a-Pitre, with 360 pupils, and 129 public 
and private elementary schools. The public elementary schools have 420 
teachers and 18,820 pupils, and the private have 1,308 pupils. The seat of 
government is Basse-Terre (9,268 inhabitants). Pointe-a-Pitre (30,465 inhabit- 
ants) has a fine harbour. Revenue and expenditure balanced at 66,220,864 
francs for 1932. Outstanding debt, December 31, 1932, 3,812,282 francs. 

Chief products are sugar, bananas, coffee, cocoa, and rum. For local con- 
sumption there are grown sweet potatoes, manioc, tobacco, Indian corn, and 
vegetables. 

In 1932, the imports were 156,500,000 francs; exports, 183,800,000 francs. 
The principal exports in 1931 were sugar, 17.301 tons; coffee, 495 tons ; rum, 
115,618 hectolitres ; cacao, 154 tons; vanilla, 1,100 kilogrammes ; bananas, 
4,290 tons. Guadeloupe is in direct communication with France by means 
of two steam navigation companies. A new wireless station at Destrellan 
was opened in 1918. Within the islands traffic is carried on by means 
of roads, of which there were 344 miles in 1931. The Bank of Guadeloupe, 
with a capital of 3,000,000 francs, and reserve funds amounting to 6,122,090 
francs, advances loans chiefly for agricultural purposes. The Royal Bank 
of Canada has also established a branch. There is likewise another bank, 
the Credit Guadaloupeen, but this is a private institution ; the Banque 
de la Guadeloupe i-, the otficial hanking institution of the colony, enjoying 
the privilege of issuing bank notes. Silver coin has disappeared from cir- 
culation ; nickel treasury tokens (bons) of 1 franc and of 50, 25, 10 and 
5 centimes are authorised up to total emission of 1,000,000 francs. 

British Consul at Guadeloupe. — J. E. Devaux. 

ST7IAEA. 

The colony of French Guiana, on the north-east coast of South America, 
is administered by a Governor, assisted by a Privy Council of 7 members. 
The colony has a Council-General of 8 members elected by French citizens 
resident in Guiana, and is represented in the French Parliament by one 
deputy. Area about 34,740 square miles, and population, census of 1931, 
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22,169. Cayenne, the chief town, has a popnlation of 10,744, and the 
other 14 commnnes have 11,425. These figures are exclusive of the 
population of the penal settlement of Maroni, of the floating population of 
miners without any fixed abode, as also officials, troops, and native tribes. 
At Cayenne there are a court of first instance, a court of appeal, and justices 
of the peace, with jurisdiction in other localities. The military force consists 
of 310 officers and men of the Colonial Infantry. Primary education is given 
gratuitously since 1889 in lay schools for the two sexes in the communes and 
many villages. There is also (1932-33) a college for secondary (80 pupils) and 
higher primary education (47 students), and a normal course for teachers (26 
students). There are also several Congregational schools (520 pupil s) and a 
number of private schools (175 pupils). The school population in 1932— 33 was 
3,320. The penal settlement also has 3 schools with 258 pupils. The budget 
for 1931 balanced at 16,755,676 francs. Theconntiy has immense forests rich 
in many kinds of timber. There is little agriculture in the colony ; only about 
7,900 acres are under cultivation. The crops consist of rice, maize, nunioe, 
cocoa, coffee, and sugar-cane. The most important industry is gold-mining 
(placer). The exports consist of coeca, phosphates, various woods, gold, fish 
glue, rum, rosewood essence, balata, and hides. The total imports in 1932 
were valued at 43,511,384 francs, and the exports at 25,937,069 francs. 
There are three ports — Cayenne, Saint-Lanrent-du-Maroni, and Oyapoc. 
Cayenne and Saint-Laurent are visited once a month by a packet boat of the 
Compagnie General Transatlantique. There is also steamboat communication 
between the capital and the other towns of the eobmy. There are threeehief 
and many secondary roads connecting the capital with various centres of 
population in the interior with motor-car services. There is a tekgraph 
system connecting Cayenne with Maoouria, Kourou, Sinnamiry aid Ira- 
coubo, as well as with the penal settlement. There are wireless stations 
at Cayenne, Oyapoc, Regina, St. Laurent, La Forestiere. 

Since 1854, Cayenne has had a penal settlement for habitual criminals and 
convicts sentenced to hard labour. In 1931 the penal popularion consisted 
of 5,954 men. 

The Bank of Guiana, under Government control, with a capital of 1,200,000 
francs, with statutory reserve fund amounting to 300.000 fraics, adrances 
loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

MAHTINIftUE. 

The colony is under a Governor assisted by a Privy Council. An elected 
General Council votes the Budget, and elective municipal councils administer 
the communes. It is represeuted by a senator and two deputies in the 
French Chamber. Area 385 square miles, divided into 32 communes; popu- 
lation (census 1931) 234,695. The military force consists of one company 
of infantry and a battery of artillery. There is a law school (at fort-de- 
France) with (1931) 65 students ; a lycee for boys, with 1,080 pupils ; a high 
school for girls with 1,000 pupils; primary schools, with 24, 000 pupil s (includ- 
ing 7 private schools) ; a commercial school with 80 pupils, and a school of 
arts and crafts (89 pupils). Chief commercial town, Fort-de-France ;popn- 
lation, 43,338). The budget for 1933 balanced at 97,665,730 francs. 
Sugar and rum are the chief productions, then come cocoa, pdne-apple, bananas, 
coffee and tobacco. Tberp are 40,000 hectares under sugar-cace and 
food-producing crops. There are 19 sugar works with distilleries attached, 
134 agricultural distilleries, 2 industrial distilleries devoted to the pro- 
duction of rum, and 12 industrial establishments. In 1932, 48,400 metric 
tons of sugar, .3,550,844 gallons of rum, 4,548 metric tons of bananas, 409 
metric tons of preserved pineapple and 287 metric tons of cocoa beans were 
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exported. The total imports in 1932 were valued at 191,237,000 francs, and 
the exports at 201,516,000 francs. Vessels entered in 193^ M3 of 1,134,032 
tons ; vessels cleared, 598 of 1,097,372 tons. The island is visited regularly 
by the steamers of French and American companies. For local traffic there 
are subsidised mail coaches and motor-cars ; and subsidised steamers ply 
along the coast. The colony is in telegraphic communication with the rest 
of the world by telegraph cables and wireless. The Bank of Martinique at 
Fort-de-France with a capital of 3,000,000 francs, the Credit Martiniquais 
with a capital of 3,500,000 francs, and a branch of the Boyal Bank 
Canada advance loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

ST. PIERRE AND JflQREION. 

The largest islands of two small groups close to the south coast of New- 
foundland. Area of St. Pierre group, 10 sq. miles ; population in 1981, 
3,743 ; area of Miquelon group, 83 sq. miles ; population, 578 ; total area, 
93 sq. miles; total population, 4,321. An administrator organises and 
regulates the various branches of the public service. He is assisted by 
a consultative eouncO of administration and municipal councils Chief 
town, St. Pierre. Primary instruction is free. There are 3 public schools 
for boys, and 3 for girls, with (in all) 16 teachers and 899 pupils. There 
are, besides, infant schools, ‘salles d’asile,’ frequented by 140 children. 
There are a private boarding school and two private schools. 

The islands, being mostly barren rock, are nnsnited for agricnlture. The 
chief industry is cod-fishing Imports in 1932, 189,019,609 francs ; exports, 
183,557,853 francs. The imports comprise textiles, salt, wines, foodstufiGs, 
meat ; and the exports, cod, dried and fresh, and fish products, St. Pierre 
is in regular steam communication with North Sydney and Halifax ; and 
is connected by telegraph cable with Europe and the American continent. 
Local budget for 1933 : Receipts, 14,619,848 francs; Expenditure, 14,619,848 
francs. 

Books Concerning French America- 

Annnaire de la Guvane Fran;ai.se. Cayenne. Annual. 

Annuitire de la Guadeloupe et Dependacces. Basse-Terre. 

Anuuaire de la Martiaique. Fort-de-France. 

Annuaire des lies St. Pierre et Miquelon. St. Pierre. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. (Foreign Office Handtxwks.) London, 1920. 

Brous«fft»(G.), Les Richesses de la Guyane Fran^aise. Paris, 1901. 

Corbin (P.), and others, Les Colonies Fiangaises d’Amerique. Paris, 1924. 

Dumoret (M.), Au E*av8 du Sucre(U Martmique). Paris, 1902. 

(hiet (M. J.), engines de la Martinique (1625-1720). Vannes, 1893. 

Heilptin (A.), Jlout Pelee and the Tragedy of Martinique. London, 1902. — The Tower 
ofPelee. Philadelphia, 1904. 

Hei$ (J.), A Pile du diable. Paris, 1698., 

Lacroix (A.), La Mnntagne Pelee et ses Eruptions. Paris, 1904. 

Lauvriere (E.), La Tragedie d’un Peuple. Paris, 1922. 

Letasceur, La France, vol. II, Paris, 1893. 

Maurel (E.X Histoire de la Guyane Frangaise. Paris, 1902. 

Mimande iV,), Formats et Presents. [In Guiana.] Paris, 1897. 

" ■' ^ ~ - - "*Ancien Regime (1635-17S9). Paris, 192a 

«■ 1 ■ . ■ • ■ London, 1896. 

I . V ^ 


ATISTEALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Governor. — L. Jore (1932). 

New Caledonia is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
CouncU consisting of the Secretary-General, the Procureur-Gendral (the head 
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of the Judicial administration), the Superior Commandant of the Troops, the 
head of the Department of Domains and Colonisation, and two notables of the 
colony appointed by the President of the Republic. The colony has also an elec- 
tive Council-General of 15 members. Koumea, the capital, has a municipality ; 
other centres of population are locally administered by municipal commissions. 

The island is situated between the 20° 1' and 22° 26' parallels south lati- 
tude, and 161° 30' and 144° 40' east longitude. It has a total length exceed- 
ing 248 miles and an average breadth of 31 miles. Area, 8, 548 square miles. 
According to the census of July 1, 1926, the population was 57,165, of 
whom 15,795 were free, 623 of convict origin, and 28,502 Melanesians 
and Polynesians. On July 1, 1931, the native population was 

27,777. Noumea had (1931) 10,708 inhabitants, of whom 7,038 
were free. The immigrants from France are not numerous. Other immi- 
grants (July 1, 1931) were 5,000 Javanese, 6,000 Tonkinese, 40 Indians, 
and 164 islanders from the New Hebrides. Primary instruction is provided 
in public and also in private elementary schools, the former being assisted by 
the local budget. In 1933, there were 48 public and private primary 
schools with 2,604 pupils (1,303 being girls), and 67 native schools with 
3,735 pupils. In Noumea the ‘ ColUge La Perouse ’ gives classical tuition 
to 200 pupils and professional instruction (iron and wood) to 37 pupils. Local 
budget for 1933 balanced at 29,579,175 francs. Of the total area more than 
half is mountainous or not cultivable ; about 1,600 square miles are pasture 
land ; about the same area is cultivated or cultivable ; and about 500 square 
miles contain forest which is being worked. The land is divided into 2 
domains : that of the state (in which gratuitous concessions may be 
made) ; and that of the native reserve. The chief agricultural pro- 
ducts are coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), maize, tobacco, bananas, 
pineapples, 'There are 100,000 cattle and about 60,000 sheep. The mineral 
resources are very great ; chrome, cobalt, nickel, iron, and manganese 
abound ; antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, gold, lead, and copper have 
all been obtained. The nickel deposits are of special value, being without 
arsenic. About 151,000 hectares of mining land are owned, and 109,000 
hectares have been granted for prospecting. In 1932, the blast furnaces 
produced 3,915 tons matte of nickel valued at 19,488,300 francs. Local 
industries are developing ; there are a grain storage and cleaning dep3t, 
meat preserving works, barking mills for coffee and cotton, and two blast 
furnaces melting nickel ore. A hydro-electric factory was established in 
1926. The imports in 1932 were valued at 48,174,058 francs, and the 
exports at 40,483.851 francs. The imports comprise wine, coal, flour, rice; 
the exports, minerals, coffee, copra, cotton and preserved meats. In 1932, 
91 vessels of 177,719 tons entered and 95 of 185,475 tons cleared at the 
ports of New Caledonia. Of those which entered, 71 (116,332 tons) were 
French. Noumea is connected once monthly with Sydjiey in New South 
Wales by regular steamers sailing monthly, and by other vessels sailing 
irregularly. There is a mail service by steamer along the coast. There is a 
narrow-gauge railway (single line) from Noumea to Paita, about 20 miles 
long. The proposed extension to Bourail, 105 miles from Noumea, has, 
however, been postponed. There is a daily motor road service for passengers 
from Noumea to Voh on good roads ; the rest of the Colony’s roads are 
only suitable for horseback transport. There are 825 miles of telegraph line 
and 1,345 miles of telephone line. 

Dependencies of New Caledonia are : 

1. The Isle of Pines, 30 miles to the south-east, with an area of 58 square 
miles and a population of about 600. 
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2. The Wallis Archipelago, north-east of Fiji, with an area of 40 square 
miles and about 4,500 inhabitants. The islands were placed under the 
French protectorate in 1842. There is a French Resident, and the archipelago 
is in regular communication with Noumea. Budget for 1933, 359,812 francs. 

3. Futuna and Alofi, south of the Wallis Islands, with about 1,500 
inhabitants, were annezed by France in 1888. 

4. The Loyalty Islands, 60 miles east of New Caledonia, consisting of 3 
large islands, Mare, Lifou, and Uvea, and many small islands with a total 
area of about 800 square miles. The chief culture in the islands is that of 
coconuts ; the chief export, copra and rubber. 

5. The Huon Islands, 170 miles north-west of New Caledonia, a most 
barren group. 

The Hew Hebrides, in accordance with the Anglo-French convention of 
February (ratified in October), 1906, are jointly administered by the 
High Commissioners of His Britannic Majesty and the French Republic, 
In 1914 an Anglo-French conference was appointed to devise means of 
remedying the defects of the condominium. Population (census of May 1, 
1924), 2,161. In 1925 there were 746 French and 322 English. There are 
French and English courts, and a mixed court with a judge foreign to both 
nations. Local budget for 1933, 7,782,600 francs. Exports in 1932 amounted 
to 9,735,209 francs, of which 7,625,904 were French trade, and 2,109,305 
francs British trade; imports were 10,116,807 francs, of which 6,535,259 
francs were in French trade, and 3,581,548 in British trade. Maize, coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, vanilla, coconut trees are grown, and are the chief articles of 
export. In some place,? sulphur is abundant. In 1932, 58 vessels of 127,128 
toes entered, and 56 vessels of 123,620 tons cleared the ports. Of those 
entering 15 were British (19,673 tons), and 35 French (94,375 tons). Of 
those clearing 14 were British (19,025 tons), and 34 French (91,515 tons). 

FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 

Governor. — Miehel-Lucien Montcajiie (appointed June 17, 1933). 

These, scattered over a wide area in the Eastern Pacific, are ad- 
ministered by a governor with an Administrative Council consisting of 
certain officials, the i/iaire of Papeete, and the Presidents of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Agriculture. The establishments consist of the Society 
Islands, the most important of which are Tahiti and Moorea, the former 
with an area of about 600 square miles and (census 1931) 9,720 inhabitants, 
the latter with an area of 50 square miles and 2, 01 1 inhabitants ; the principal 
product is phosphate iannual production, 80,000 metric tons). Other groups 
are the Marquesas Islands, with a total area of 480 square miles and 2,283 
inhabitants, the two largest islands being Nukahiva and Hivaoa ; the Tuamotu 
group, consisting of two parallel ranges of islands from King George’s Island 
on the north to Gloucester Island on the south, their total population being 
4,771 ; the Leeward Islands (lies sous le Vent)(S,705 inhabitants), of which 
the more important are Huahine (pop. 1,676), Raiatea and Tahaa (pop. 5,416), 
and Bora-Bora-Maupiti(pop 1.586): the Gambler, Tubuai, and Rapa Islands; 
the Gambler group (of which Maugaievais the principal) having six sauare 
miles of area and 501 inhabitants ; the Tubuai (or southern) Islands, of which 
Rurutu i.s the largest, Raivavae (or Vavitu), Rimatara, and, far to the south, 
Rapa, having together an area of 115 square miles and 3,063 inhabi- 
tants ; Makatea, 1,160 inhabitants ; Island of Maiao, 117 inhabitants. The 
total area of the Establishments is estimated at 1,520 square miles, and their 
population, according to the census of 1931, was 40,392, of whom 29,757 
were natives. There were 5,290 French, 307 English, 4,059 Chinese, 169 
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Americans, 15 Germans, 10 Chileans, 2 Belgians, 1 Dutch, 3 Spanish, 5 
Italians, 319 Indo-Chinese, 41 Japanese, 14 Danes, 15 Swedes, 5 Russian, 7 
Swiss, 43 Czech, 1 Austrian, 2 Portuguese, 7 Norwegians. In 1903 it was 
decreed that separate islands or groups should no longer be regarded as 
distinct Establishments, but that all should be united to form a homo- 
geneous colony. Budget for 1933 bahinced at 15,400,000 francs. 

The most important of the islands is Tahiti, whose chief town is 
Papeete with 7,061 inhabitants (1931 census), of whom 4,848 are French. 
A higher primary school, with a normal school, has been established 
at Papeete, and there are (1925) 63 primary schools, with 91 teachers 
and 3,750 pupils. Pearls and mother-o’-pearl are important products. 
The island is mountainous and picturesque with a fertile coastland bear- 
ing coconut, banana, and orange trees, sugar-cane, vaniUa, and other 
tropical fruits, besides vegetables grown in temperate climates. The chief 
industries are the preparation of copra, sugar, and rum. Value of imports 
(1932) 24,717,626 francs, exports 21,011,298 francs. The chief imports 
are tissues, wheat, flour, metal work. The chief exports were copra (19,044 
tons), mother-o’-pearl (215 tons), vanilla (55 tons), and phosphates. The 
export of phosphates in 1929 was 250,914 tons; in 1930, 172,059 tons; 
in 1931, 114,432 tons ; in 1932, 120,649 tons. The New Zealand company 
(with a French subvention) has a monthly service connecting San Francisco, 
New Zealand and Australia with Papeete. The shipping between the 
islands is carried on by sailing boats. 

Acting British Consul at Tahiti. — Dr. W. J. Williams. 

Books of Reference on New Caledonia and French Oceania. 

Journal Official des Etablissenieuts Fran^ais de I’Oceanie, and Supploment containing 
Statistics of Commerce and 2savij:ation. Papeete. 

France and England in the New Hebrides. The Anglo-French Condominium. Mel- 
bourne, 1914. 

Blane (Mgr.), Les lies tTalUs. Paris, 1912. 

Bourge (Q.\ Leu N-mvelles Hebrides, 1606-1906. Paris, 1906, 

(H.), Nos EtablUsemenrs ell Oc^ame Paris, 1920. 

Ftrdinand-Lop Lt-'* Pi*s«^essiors Fran^ais^sdu Pacjfiqne. Paris, 1933, 

Jore (L.). Essni, Bibliographie du Pscifiyiie. Paris, 193*2. 

(G.), lu an Unknown Prison Laud. London, 1901- 

SaU (D. B.land Osborne (Lord A.), South Sea Surf. London, 1900. 

Sort (D-), Tahiti, the Gardpn of the Pacific. London, 1895. 

Kedble (R-), Tahiti: Isle of Drfarus London. 1925. 

Legrand (M. A.), An Pays des Canaques. LaNouvelleCaledonie en 1890. 8. Paris, 1893. 

Lemire (C.), La Colonisation en Nouvelle CaUdonie. Noumea, 1893. — L’Oeeania 
Pran^aise. Paris. 1904. 

MaeQuarrie (Hector), Tahiti Davs. London, 1921. 

Sarasin ( Fritz), Anthropolode der Nen-Caledonler uod Lovaltv-Insulaner. Berlin, 1922. 

Tolna {Comte R. F. de). Chez Ifs Gaiinibales (New Hebrides, &c.’l. Paris, 1903. 
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GERMANY. 

(Deutsches Reich.) 

On November 9, 1918, the abdication of the German Emperor was announced, 
and from that date Germany became a Republic. 

(For the constitution of the Empire and its rulers see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1918, pp. 881-884.) 

Constitution and Govemment. 

The Council of People’s Commissioners in Berlin took over the Govern- 
ment of the country ; the reigning princes of the Federal States were either 

H H 2 
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deposed or abdicated, tbe existing Imperial Parliament was declared dis- 
solved, and arrangements were made for summoning a National Assembly. 
The elections for the body (for which all Germans, men and women, over 
20 years of age voted) were held in January, 1919, and resulted, on the 
basis of proportional representation, in the return of the following parties : — 
Majority Socialists, 165; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Democrats, 75; 
Conservatives, 42 ; Independent Socialists, 22 ; German People’s Party, 22 ; 
and minor parties, 7 ; total, 423. The National Assembly was summoned to 
meet at Weimar on February 6 and on February 11, 1919, it elected the first 
President of the Republic, Friedrich Ebert, who held office from February 11, 
1919, until his death on February 28, 1925. 

President of the RepvMic. — Paul von HiiuUnhiirg. Elected the second 
President on April 26, 1925 ; assumed office on May 12, 1925. Ee-elected on 
April 10, 1932. 

The President is elected by the direct vote of all citizens, male and 
female, over 20 years of age. The election must be held either on Sunday 
or on a day of public rest. The President holds office for 7 years. 

The Cabinet, originally appointed on January 30, 1933, is composed as 
follows : — 

Chancellor. — Adolf Hitler. 

Vice-Chancellor. — Franz von Pa'pen. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Wilhelm PricTc. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Konstantin Count von Keurath. 

Minister of Defence. — General Werner von Blcinberg. 

Minister of Finance. — Ludwig Count Schwerin von Krosirjk. 

Minister of Food and Agricidtvre. — Dr. Walther Darre. 

Minister of Econwnic Affairs. — Dr. Kurt Schmitt. 

Minister of Labour. — Franz Seldte. 

Minister of Communications and Posts. — Paul Baron von Elt.-Riibenach. 

Minister for Aviation. — Hermann Curing. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Franz Gartner. 

Minister for National Enlightenment and Propaganda. — Dr. Joseph 
Goeblels. 

Ministers without Pori/of io.— Rudolf Hess and Ernst Rohm. 

The Constitution of the Republic was adopted on July 31, 1919, by the 
National Assembly at Weimar, and promulgated on August 11, 1919. 
(For details of the Weimar Constitution, see The SiATESiiArr’s Yeae-Book, 
1933, p. 927.) 

The Reichstag elected on March 5, 1933, which met on March 23, 
virtually, though not de jure, set aside the Weimar Constitution by giving 
absolute power to the Chancellor and his Cabinet. Tlie Enabling Act of 
March 24, 1933, provides that the Cabinet may make laws by ordinance, 
even including such laws as are not in accord with the Weimar Constitution 
(which has not yet been formally abrogated). The rights of the President 
are not affected by the Enabling Act. 

Deriving authority from the Enabling Act, Chancellor Hitler and his 
Cabinet have unified Germany, but at tbe same time have set up a personal 
dictatorship of the Chancellor, in which all the activities of the country — 
political, economic, industrial, commercial, cultural, etc. — have been 
gleichgesehaltet (totalitarianizcd), freedom of speech and of thought, and of 
the press abolished, equality before the law limited by the so-called 
‘Aryan paragraph’ which arbitrarily grants full citizen rights only to 
‘Aryans,’ and personal freedom from arrest, owing to the activities of an 
officially recognised secret police, curtailed. No political parties are 
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tolerated except only the National Socialist German "Worters’ (Nazi) Party 
(Nationalsozialistische Deutsche ArbeUerpartei). There is only one Legisla- 
tiye Assembly in Germany, the Reichstag, elected according to the provisions 
of the Weimar Constitution, by universal, equal, direct and secret votes of 
male and female voters, and composed entirely of the supporters of Hitler, 
who insists on the principle of Leadership in all matters appertaining to 
the life of the country, from the highest to the least significant. 

Accordingly, the working constitution of Germany provides for a 
President, who is the supreme commander of the Army and who appoints 
all officials, and for a lieicJisJcunzhr who is the ‘ Leader ’ in all political 
activities in Germany, both in the Reich and in the States. By the side of 
the Chancellor stand the ministers, who together compose the Cabinet, 
which, within the ambit of the Enabling Act possess unlimited powers of 
legislation. The Eeichstag enjoys only advisory functions. In matters of 
supreme import to the nation, a Referendum is provided for. 

The Unification Act of April 8, 1933, brought the Federal States under 
the rule of ReichsstaJthaltcr or Governors directly responsible to Herr Hitler, 
with the power to appoint and dismiss State premiers and other high State 
officials (including judges), and to promulgate laws. By the law reforming 
the Reich, of February 1, 1934. the sovereign rights formerly possessed by 
the Federal States passed into the hands of the Reich Cabinet ; the 
ReichsstatthaUer passed under the jurisdiction of the Minister of the Interior, 
and the Reich Cabinet abrogated to itself the promulgation of new consti- 
tutional laws for the Federal States. Germany is thus a unified and 
centralized State. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Conditions. 

The following table gives the area and population of the present States 
{Lander) of Germany in the order of their magnitude, embodying the returns 
of the census of dime 16, 1933 : — 


States of the Empire 

Area 
English 
sq. tulles 

Population June 16, 1933 

Male Female | Total 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 1933 

Prussia (excluding 
the Saar and in- 
cluding Waldeck^) 

113,042 

19,410,509 -20,450,851 

39,861,360 

353 

Bavaria (excluding 
the Saar) 

29,343 

3,719,359 3,965,286 

7,684,645 

262 

Wiirttemberg 

7,532 

1,306,235 ! 1,389,707 

2,695,942 

358 

Baden . 

5,819 

1.167,981 ■ 1,245,343 

2,413,3-24 

415 

Saxony’ . 

5,787 

■2,484. .539 -2,711,992 

5,196,531 

898 

Mecklenburg ® 

6,199 

399,702 ; 405,487 

805,189 

130 

Thuringia 

4,541 

806,0-22 I 853,488 

1,659,510 

365 

Hesse 

2,970 

697,202 729,645 

1,426,847 

480 

Oldenburg 

2,481 

284,670 ' -289,801 

574,471 

232 

Brunswick . 

1,419 

■248,345 264,-5-23 

512,868 

361 

Anhalt . 

S93 

177,056 187,315 

364,371 

408 

Lippe . 

469 

86,112 : 89,403 

175,520 

374 


* WaHeck was absorbed by Prussia on Apn? 1P29. 

* Mecklenbsr^-Schw erin and Mecklenburg-Stielitz were united on January 1, 1934. 
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Area 

Population June 16 

, 1933 

Pop. 

States of the Empire 

English 




per sq. 


sq. miles 

Male : 

1 Female 

Total 

mile 1933 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 

131 

24,509 

1 25,514 

50,023 

382 

Hamburg 

160 

579,867 

1 634,230 

1,214,097 

7,588 

Ltibeck . 

115 

65,272 

1 71,131 

136,403 

1,186 

Bremen 

99 

181,307 

1 

190,644 

371,951 

3,757 

German Eepublie(ex- 



i 



eluding the Saar) 

181,000 


'33,504,365 

65,143,052 

360 

Prossian Saar Dis- 




! 


trict ' . 

I 574 

335,379 

; 334.640 

[ 670,019 

1,167 

Saarpfalz * 

1 164 

1 

50,300 

1 : 

; 49,711 

100,011 

610 

Saar District (alto- 


i 




gether) 

; 738 

385,679 j 

384,351 

770,030 

1,043 

German Republic 

1 





(with Saar Dis- 






trict) ^ 

181,738 i 

.32,024,366 

1 

33,888,716 

65,913,082 

363 


1 The figures for the population of the Saar District are those of the census taken on 
Jnlj 19, 1927. 


According to the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919) Germany agreed 
to the following territoriai arrangements : — (1) Alsace-Lorraine cedeii to 
France, (2) the greater part of the Provinces of West Prussia and Posen 
ceded to Poland, (3) a part of Upper Silesia and of East Prussia likewise to 
Poland, (4) a portion of Upper Silesia to Czechoslovakia, (5) Memel to Lithu- 
ania, (6) Danzig, a Free State under the protection of the League of Nations, 
(7) Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium, (8) a part of Schleswig to Denmark. 

Provision was made in the Treaty to settle the ultimate fate of the lollowing 
areas hypUbisate : — (1) The Saar Basin (after 15 years), (2) Schleswig (in two 
zones), (3) districts in Southern East Prussia, in West Prussia and in 
Upper Silesia. Pie.sults of the plebiscites : — Schleswig (March, 1920), 
northern zone for Denmark, southern zone for Germany ; East and West 
Prussia (July, 1920i for Germany ; Upper Silesia (March, 1921) for Germany. 

An estimate of the actual areas and populations (according to the Census 
of 1910) lost to pre-war Germany has been made as follows : Alsace-Lorraine, 
5,607 square miles, population 1,874,014 ; ceded to Belgium, 400 square 
miles, population 59,945 ; cedeil to Poland, 17,816 square miles, population 
3,854,961 ; Memel, 1,026 square miles, population 141,238 ; Danzig, 739 
square miles, popuiatiun 330,630 ; ceded to Denmark, 1,542 square miles, 
population 166,348 : ceded to Czechoslovakia, 122 square miles, population 
48,446 ; total 27,252 square miles, population 6,475,582. 

The Saar Basin, which has been placed under the government of the 
League of Nations for 15 years, has an area of 738 square miles and a 
population (1927) of 770,030 

The following table shows the increase in population at various periods, 
with the annual rate of increase per cent. 
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Year 

Increase 

Annual Kate 
per cent. 

Year 

Increase 

Anntial Bate 
per cent. 

1871 ' 1 

970,171 

0-60 

1900 

4,087,277 

1-56 

1880 

4,175,269 

1T3 

1905 

4,274,100 

1-52 

1885 

1,621,643 

i 0-72 

1910 

4,284,715 

1-42 

1890 

2,570,766 

ITO 

' 1925 

4,612,192 

0-53 

1895 

2,851,431 

1T6 

1933 ■ 

2,732,433 

0-65 


1 Since 1867, 


The number of foreigners in Germany, according to the census of 
June 16, 1925, was 957,096, or 15'3 per 1,000 of the total population of the 
country. Poles numbered 259,804, Austrians 128,859, Czechoslovaks 222,521, 
British 6,977, and French 7,290. 


II. Movement of the Popl'lation, 


The following table shows the movement of the population of the 
Republic during four years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Stillborn 

; Illegitimate j 

Total 

Deaths 

Surplns of 
Births 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

589,611 

562,648 

515,403 

509,591 

1,183,723 

1,163,381 

1,063,921 

1,007,636 

36,270 

35,931 

32,151 

29,475 

144,595 

140,993 

126,383 

842,232 

746,781 

757.967 

727,370 

-t-341,496 
-f 41 6, 600 
-f305,954 
-f 280, 266 


Of the children born in 1930, 600,349 were boys, and 563,032 girls ; in 
1931, 549,484 were boys, and 514,437 girls. 

The number of divorces in Germany was in 1930, 40,722 being 63'3 per 
100,000 inhabitants ; in 1931, 39,971 or 61 8 ; in 1932, 42,202 or 65'0. 

The following table shows the annual number of German emigrants for 
five years : — 


Destination 


Year 

Total 

European 

Countries 

United 

States 

Brazil 

Other 

Auierican 

Countries 

Africa 

1 ; 

Asia 

i 

Aus- 

tralia 

192S 1 

: 57,241 

675 

45,504 

1,506 

8,269 

1,1SS 

19 ‘ 

SO 

1929 1 

48,734 

293 

38,188 

1.324 

8,502 

347 

34 

46 

1930 

1 37,399 

200 

25,427 

1.167 

9,195 

1,323 

29 

58 

1931 1 

i 13.644 

131 

8,796 

765 

3,290 

632 

12 1 

i 18 

1932 ' 

10,325 

70 

7,258 

646 j 

2,232 

85 

4 

j 30 


III. Principal Towns. 

German towns are distinguished as large towns (with 100,000 inhabi- 
tants and upwards) ; medium towns (20,000-100,000 inhabitants) ; small 
towns (5,000-20,000 inhabitants), and country towns (2,000-5,000 inhabi- 
tants). In 1933, 2 towns l)ad over 1,000,000 inhabitants ; 22 others over 
250,000 ; 28 others over 100,000 ; 48 between 50,000 and 100,000 ; and 164 
between 20,000 and 50,000. According to the results of the census of 
June 16, 1933, the population of the principal towns at that date was : — 
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Town 

State 

Pop. 

(June 1C, 1 
1933) 

Town 

State 

Pop. 
(June 16, 
2933) 

Berlin ^ . 

Prussia . 14,190,847 

Lubeck 

Liibeck . 

129,417 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

1,125,025 

Miinchen- 



Cologne 

Prussia . 

750,190 

Giadbach . 

Prussia . 

126,589 

Munich 

Bavaria . 

734,785 

Saarbrucken . 


125,020 

Leipzig 

Saxony . 

712,475 

Miinster 

> » • 

122,253 

Essen . 

Prussia . 

654,538 

Bielefeld 

Saxony . 

120,872 

Dresden 

Saxony . 

649,243 

Plauen . 

113,859 

Breslau 

Prussia . 

625,219 

Harburg-Wil- 



Frankfort-on- 



helmsburg. 

Prussia . 

112,658 

Main 


555,071 

Gleiwitz 


111,081 

Dortmund . 


540,480 

Ludwigshafen- 



Diisseldorf . 


498,617 

on-Rbine . 

Bavaria . 

105,198 

DuisbnrgHam- 


1 

Remscbeid . 

Prussia . 

101,197 

bom . 


449,104 ; 

W urzburg . 

Bavaria . 

100,937 

Hanover 


438,922 

Beuthen (Up. 



Stuttgart 

Wurttem- 


Silesia) 

Prussia . 

99,352 


berg . 

414,794 

Freiburg 

Baden . 

99,122 

Niimberg 

Bavaria . 

410,175 

Bonn . 

Prussia . 

98,809 

"Wuppertal . 

Prussia . 

408,404 

Herne . 

> > * 

98,695 

Chemnitz 

Saxony . 

350,657 

Osnabriick . 

if • 

94,281 

Gelsenkirchen 

Prussia . 

332,079 

Gbrlitz 


94,047 

Bremen 

Bremen . 

323,628 

Darmstadt . 

Hesse 

93,025 

Ebnigsbere . 

Prussia . 

315,651 

Wanne-Eiokel 

Prussia , 

92.277 

Bochum 


314,234 

Rostock 

Mecklen- 


Magdeburg . 

H • 

Baden . 

306,446 


burg . 

89,990 

Mannheim . 

275,960 

Recklinghausen 

Prussia . 

87,429 

Stettin . 

Prussia . 

269,657 

Bottrop. 


86,189 

Altona . 


242,006 

Heidelberg . 

Baden . 

84,759 

Kiel 


218,123 

Zwickau 

Saxony . 

84,675 

Halle-on-Saale 


208,905 

Gera 

Thuringia 

83,775 

Oberhausen . 


192,345 

Regensburg . 

Bavaria , 

81,171 

Augsburg 

Bavaria . 

176,631 

Offenbach 

Hesse . 

80,822 

Kassel . 

Prussia . 

175,018 

Pforzheim 

Baden . 

79,816 

Krefeld-U er- 



Dessau . 

Anhalt . 

78,634 

dingen 


165,271 

W esermunde. 

Prussia . 

77,479 

Aachen . 


162,990 

Rheydt . 


77,263 

Wiesbaden . 


159,732 

Fiirth . 

Bavaria . 

76,999 

Brunswick . 

Brunswick 

150,840 

Trier 

Prussia . 

76,652 

Karlsruhe 

Baden . 

154,902 

Liegnitz 


76,501 

Hagen (West- 



Frankfort-on- 



phalia) 

Prussia . 

148,426 

Oder . 


75,845 

Erfurt . 


144,892 

Potsdam 


73,636 

Mainz (West- 



Witten . 


72,612 

phalia) 

Hesse 

142,428 

Elbing . 


71,986 

Solingen 

Prussia . 

140,043 

Oldenburg . 

Oldenburg 

67,744 

Miilheim-on- 



Fleusbnrg 

Prussia . 

66,515 

Ruhr 


133,094 

Koblenz 

J) 

65,129 

Hindenbnrg 



Brandenburg 

• 

Bavaria . 

64,094 

(IJp. Silesia) 

J» * 

1-30,448 

Kaiserslautern 

62,578 


Area of Berlin, 341 square miles. 
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Town 

State 

I Poi‘. 

1 (June 16, , 
! 1933) j 

Town 

j 

State 

Pop. 

( Jnne 16, 
1633) 

Hildesheim . 

Prussia . 

1 62,500 

1 

Neuss . 

Prussia . 

55,784 

Ulm . 

Wurttem- 

1 

Bamberg 

Bavaria . 

1 53,580 


berg . 

j 62.472 

Schwerin 

Mecklen- 


Wattenscheid 

Prussia . 

62,151 


bnig . 

53,571 

Gladbeck 

J i • 

61,150 

Hamm (W est- 



Heilbronn 

Wiirttem- 


phalia) 

Prussia . 

53,527 


berg . 

j 60,308 

Cottbus 

i ) * 

52,089 

Jena 

Thuringia 

1 58,357 

Ratibor 

>> • 

51,729 

Castrop- 



Worms. 

Hesse 

50,473 

Rauxel 

i Prussia . 

58,299 

Halberstadt . 

Prussia . 

50,208 

Tilsit . 

” 

57,244 





Beligion. 

According to the census of June 16, 1925, there were in Germany 
40.014,677 Protestants (64'1 per cent, of the total population), 20,193,334 
Catholics (32'4 per cent.), 87,580 other Christians (O'! per cent.), 564,379 
Jews (0‘9 per cent.), and 1,550,649 adherents of other professions of religion 
(2 5 per cent.). 

The Constitution provides for entire liberty of conscience. There is no 
State Church. Every religious community manages its own affairs, and 
makes appointments to its offices without interference from the State. 

The Evangelical Churches are now united in the German Evangelical 
Church under the direction of a Eeieh bishop, who is ‘ called ’ by the 
National Synod at the nomination of the heads of the regional Churches. 
The National Synod is to be formed of 60 members, 40 sent by the regional 
Churches from their own synods and 20 to be chosen from persons * who have 
prominently proved themselves in the service of the Church.’ 

There are 6 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, 17 suffragan bishoprics, 1 
bishopric immediately subject to Rome, 2 parts of bishoprics attached to 
non-German bishoprics, and 1 apostolic administration. The ‘ Old Catholics ’ 
have a bishop at Bonn. 

The Jewish congregations are federated in the ‘ Deutsch-Israelitischer 
Gemeinde- Bund.’ 

Education. 

Education is general throughout Germany, all children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 being bound to attend some recognized school. 'The teachers 
in German schools are required to hold a Government certificate, and to have 
undergone a period of training and probation. 

According to a school census taken in 1931-32 there were in that year 
52,961 public elementary schools in Germany with 190,281 teachers (141,584 
males and 48,697 femies), and 7,590,073 pupils (3,842,611 boys and 
3,747,482 girls). There were in 1931-32, 679 private schools with 49,828 
pupils (20,903 boys and 28,925 girls). 

According to the law of April 28, 1920, German children are all hound to 
receive a four years’ course of instruction in the ‘Foundation School’ 
(Grundschule). The next highest school for elementary education is tha 
‘ People’s School ’ ( Volksschvle), which, like the Griindschule, is supported 
partly by the State (mostly for personnel), and partly by the municipalities 
(mostly for school buildings, etc.). Children who have left the VoUcsachule 
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and entered on some calling must by law attend Continuation Schools or 
Trade Schools until they are eighteen years of age. In 1931-32 there were 
16,462 Continuation Schools with 338,837 scholars, and 5,171 Trade Schools 
with 1,236,373 scholars (829,616 males and 406,757 females). There are also 

1.671 public technical schools with 177,731 scholars. Besides the Volks- 
schule there is found the ‘ Middle School ’ (rnittlere Schule), which differs 
from the former in that instruction is provided in English and French. 
In 1931-32 there were 1,472 rnittlere Schulen with 11,517 teachers and 

229.671 pupils (107,192 boys and 122,479 girls). Apprentices and young 
people at work must attend Continuation Schools for 6 to 8 hours weekly 
during working hours. 

To prepare for the Universities and for admission into certain professions, 
there are several kinds of secondary schools with a course of study extending 
in the main over 9 years. Of these the oldest is the Gymnasium, which 
specializes in classical studies ; side by side with this is the Reatgymnasiiim, 
which specializes in mathematics, natural science and modern languages, 
but also teaches classical subjects. The Gymnasien are the most fully 
developed classical schools ; the Progymnasien differ from these only in not 
having the highest classes. The Oberrealschulen give in.struction in mathe- 
matics, natural science and modern languages, but not in classics. Experi- 
mentally two other kinds of schools have been established — the German 
High School {Deutsche Oberschule) and the Avf ban schule, the former to 
stress German subjects (besides modern languages), and the latter to provide 
an intensive and curtailed high school education for the bright scholars 
of elementary schools. 

For girls there are Lyceen, Oberlyeeen and certain other educational 
institutions which prepare for the universities. 

In 1931-32 the number of secondary schools was as follows : — For boys, 
1,699 with 530,578 pupils (including 35,628 girls). Total number of 
teachers, 30,187. For gins. High Schools, 779 ; with 14,715 teachers and 
247,862 pupils (including 849 boys). Other higher schools for girls are 
attended by 9,365 pupils. 

There are 10 fully-equipped Technical High Schools, with the right of 
granting degrees. They are all aided by the States to which they respectively 
belong. The statistics for the Summer session 1932 were as follows 


Of wliooi ^ i Of whom 


Schools 

a: ^ 
uZJ 

5 

e-* 

— y 

50 

1 

X 

o 

5: 

' CJ 

' Schools 

cc^ 

V 

ei 

"5 -2 

oc 

Women 

X 

S 

Z£, 

o 

fe. 

Berlin . 

377 

4,2:?. 

123 

! 0 2 

Stuttgart . 

127 

1,743 

61 

92 

Munich . , 

142 

3.0>o 

101 

, 351 

Aachen 

13-5 

oil 


94 

Darmstadt . 

13S 


34 

• lo4 

Brunswick. 

115 

9'JO 


42 

Karisru'-e . ' 
Hanuver . | 
Dresden . ; 

12t 

115 

' 1.54> 
3,541 

25 

143 

Breslau 

iti 

63' > 

12 

39 

201 

402 

. 

Total . 

i,.:ui 2 

2’ ,474 

944 

1,S27 


J Who have attended lectures, 

2 Including 1G9 special teachers and excluding 75S assistants. 

^ In addition to 1,761 on leave f-r excused attendance at lectures, of whom 1,1S6 were 
inscribed at the Berlin Technical High School, besides 300 special students. 

There are, besides, the following (number of students in 1932 shown 
in brackets): 2 Veterinary Colleges (1,090), 3 Agricultural Colleges (994), 
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2 Afforestation Academies (133), 2 Mining Academies (360), 5 Commercial 
High Schools (3,481), 1 Academy for Practical Medicine (432), 11 Schools 
of Art (1,490), and 10 Colleges of Mnsic (3,440). There are also 9 Training 
Colleges for elementary school teachers at the following centres (stndents 
in 1932 in brackets) : —Heathen (75), Bonn (76), Dortmund (299), Elbing 
(384), Frankfort-on-Main (166), Halle (222), Kiel (296), Mainz (428), 
Rostock (80), making a total of 2,026 students. 

There are 23 universities in the German Republic, besides the Philo- 
sophical and Theological High Schools at Brannsberg, with number of 
students in the summer term of 1932 (95), Paderborn (322), Frankfort- 
on-Main (218), Fulda (139), Trier (267), Mainz (108), Augsburg (78), 
Bamberg (129), Dillingen (190), Eichstatt (145), Freising (172), Passan 
(174), and Regensburg (254), which have only faculties of theology (Roman 
Catholic) and philosophy (Angsburg has philosophy only). 

The following table gives the date of foundation, the number of teachers 
and students for the summer term of 1932 : — 


Matriculated Stndents (1932) 
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Berlin (1809) . 

783 

840 

3,800 

3,504 

2,435 

1.924 

49 

12,552 

Bonn (1777-1818) . 

305 

960 

1,085 

1,870 

964 

774 

9 

5,662 

Breslau (1702-18U) 

325 

745 

974 

1,150 

718 

619 


4,213 

Cologne (1388-191S) 

242 

— 

2,661 

878 

1,224 

553 

— 

5,316 

Erlangen (1743) . 

119 

595 

443 

874 

170 

232 

546 

— 

2,314 

Frankfort (1914) . 

848 

— 

1,415 

1,019 

668 


3,650 

Freiburg (1457) . 

226 

287 

815 

1,480 

496 

472 


3,550 

Giessen (1607) 

194 

247 

423 

499 

340 

406 


2,137 

Gottingen (1737) . 

24S 

3S4 

944 

749 

509 

1,076 

— 

3.662 

Greifswald (1456) 

164 

36 

323 

739 

280 

267 

— 

1,977 

Halle (1694) . 

239 

428 

518 

618 

368 

457 

— 

2,389 

Hamburg (1919) . 

309 

— 

SOS 

957 

1,434 

569 

9 

D, » i 1 

Heidelberg (1386) . 

252 

314 

945 

1,024 

548 

404 

— 

3,835 

Tena (1557) . 

209 

209 

601 

809 

738 

5S8 

10 

2,955 

Kiel (1665) . 

217 

13S 

6'*7 

1,265 

432 

561 

2 

3,095 

Konigsberg (1544). 

212 

400 

958 

1,157 

626 

615 

4 

3,760 

Leipzig (1409) 

394 

4S0 

1,391 

1,460 

2,433 


308 

7,075 

Marburg (1527) 

189 

487 

600 

1,169 

6S5 

482 

1 

3.430 

Munich (1472-1826) 

404 

202 

2,097 

3,103 

1,459 

1,206 

391 

8,458 

Munster (1780) 

213 

712 

704 

1,447 

806 

030 


4 3j1 

Rostock (1419) 

127 

22.5 

442 

1,348 

371 


1 

2,686 

Tubingen (1477) . 

196 

1.107 

643 

1,189 

5H 

317 

— 

3,767 

W lirzburg ( 1 58*2 ) . 

146 

214 

559 

2,224 

436 

331 

— 

3,764 

Total . 

6,0611 

9,3‘2 

23,846 

31,138 

18,651 

14,325 

1,023* 

98,325 •> 

Of whom 'Women . 

72 

335 

2,111 

6,232 

o,3ST 

3,148 

30 

18.243 

Of whom Foreigners 

— 

301 

850 

1, 5*^*5 

855 

517 

73 

4.193 


1 IncUidiDg 340 sp^ca' teachers ami excluding 1,S49 assistants. 

2 Including 914 students of Veterinary Science. 

3 Exclusive of 9,404 on leave or excused from attending lectures. 


In three universities, namely, Freiburg, Munich, and Wiirzhnrg, the 
faculties of theology are Roman Catholic ; four are mixed, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic — Bonn, Breslau, Munster, and Tubingen ; and the rest 
are Protestant. Cologne, Frankfort, and Hamburg have no theological faculties. 
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Justice and Crime. 

A uniform system of law courts exists throughout Germauy, though, 
with the exception of the Reichsgericht, all courts are directly subject to the 
Government of the special State in which they exercise jurisdiction, and not to 
the Central Government. The appointment of the judges other th an those of the 
Beichsgerieht is also a State function, and not that of the Central Government. 

The lowest courts of first instance are the Amtsgerichte (1,646 on 
January 1, 1933), competent to try petty civil and criminal cases. Cases 
relating to property in which the amount involved does not exceed 1,000 marks 
are usually tried by a single judge. In the trial of more serious criuiinal cases 
the judge is assisted by two assessors (lajmen) {Schoffengericht). The Amts- 
gericfUe Aesil also with guardianships, estates and official records. The Land- 
gerichU (155 on January 1, 1933) contain both civil and criminal chambers. 
The former, consisting of three judges, are competent to deal in first instance 
with all civil cases in as far as they have not been referred to the Amtsgerichte, 
especially with divorces, and also exorcise a revisory jurisdiction over 
the Amtsgerichte. For trying commercial cases there are further commercial 
chambers, consisting of one judge and two laymen. The Criminal Chamber 
decides as court of first instance in the majority of criminal cases, that is to 
say, if they do not come within the competence of the Amtsgerichte or of the 
Reichsoerichie. But even the latter may be brought before the Criminal 
Chamber at the request of the Public Prosecutor. The Criminal Chamber 
consists of 3 judges and 2 lay as.sessors. It also hears appeals from the 
Amtsgerichte in criminal cases. For the trial of capital cases, the Land- 
gerichte are transformed into Schwurgerichte, consisting of three judges 
and six laymen. The Amtsgerichte and Landgerichte have as superior court 
the Oherlandesgerichle. There are twenty-six such courts in Germany. The 
Oberlandesgerichte contain criminal and civil senates consisting of three judges. 
They exercise appellate jurisdiction over the Landgerichte in civil cases, and 
over the ‘small chambers’ (and in some cases over the ‘large chambers’) in 
criminal cases. The total number of judges on the bench in all the courts 
above mentioned was 10,069 (Jan. 1, 1933). The supreme court is the Eeichs- 
gericht, which sits at Leipzig, and has 102 judges. This court exercises an 
appellate jurisdiction over all inferior courts, and also an original and final 
jurisdiction in cases of treason. It has 6 criminal and 7 civil senates, 
consisting of 5 judges each. 

Number of persons condemned after trial, 1930, 596,127 ; 1931, 566,139. 

Special courts exist for all civil disputes arising from the relationship 
between employers and employed (Arbeitsgerichte, Landesarheitsgerichte, and 
the Eeichsarheitsgericht). Qualified judges are appointed to these jnicial 
bodies and they are attended by representatives of employers and employed. 
In 1932 there were 452 Arbeitsgerichte, 60 Landesarheitsgerichte and the 
Eeicksarbeitsgerieht. The Arbeitsgerichte gave decisions (1932) in 371,592 
cases, and settled by arbitration 4,075 cases. The Landesarheitsgerichte dealt 
with 17,220 appeals. The Eeichsarheitsgericht received 831 cases for revision. 

Public Assistance (including Poor Belief and Welfare for 
CMldren and Juveniles). 

Before the war the public assistance for the poor was regulated by the 
law of June 6, 1870 (Geseiz itber den Uhferstidzungsuotinsiti). At the begin- 
ning of this century this law, however, was found insufficient for social 
work that must accommodate itself to the changed social conditions brought 
about by the economic development (industrialization, urbanization). 
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When, as a result of the war and the inflation period, snbstantisl parts of 
the population became distressed, new measures for social welfare had become 
urgently necessary to meet the economic depression. The various rules and 
orders in this direction, however, could not be codified uniformly for the 
whole Reich until after the stabilization of the German currency under the 
Verordnung iiher die FuraorgepfiicM of February 13, 1924, 

The public assistance, in the sense of the law, includes social relief for 
disabled soldiers, dependents of those killed in the war and those persons 
who, according to the Versorgungsgesetze, are entitled to benefit, for persons 
in receipt of Invalidity Insurance for wage earners and Salaried Employees’ 
Old Age Insurance (Rente lumpf anger der Invaliden- uiul Angestelltenver- 
sieheriing), for persons being out of work, minors in need of help and other 
poor. Public assistance is administered by the local authorities called 
Bezirks- und LarKlcffiirsorgeverbdnde. 

Public assistance to juveniles includes all public measures for the pro- 
motion of youth welfare, firstly enacted in the Reichejugendwohlfahrtsgesetz 
of July 9, 1922. This law contains, inter alia, regulations relating to 
education of children (maternity and child welfare, care of young children), 
co-operation of local authorities regarding supervision of boarded-out 
children, guardianship, probation and Juvenile Court assistance. By the 
Jugendgerichtagesetz of February 16, 1923, protection is granted to juvenile 
offenders. 

Only by this law — which appears to be its outstanding feature— the legal 
right of education is granted to all juveniles for physical, spiritual and 
social fitness. Children whose parents or legal representatives are found 
neglecting their educational duties are taken care of by the Juvenile Boards 
(Jngenddmter) . 

In 1927, for the first time, total figures of relief were published by the 
Official Statistic of Public Assistance (Reichs/ursorgestatistik), and Official 
Statistics of Public Assistance to Juveniles (Reichsstatistik der offentlichen 
Jugendhilfe). In 1932-33 (financial year), 4,676,974 heads of families 
received permanently ordinary out relief (3,854,520 in 1931-32), by 979 
Public Assistance District Committees (Bezirksfursorgeverhdndc). Further- 
more, 1,426,625 persons were in receipt of institutional relief in 1931-32. 
The total expenditure for relief in money and kind granted by Public 
Assistance District Committees in 1931-32 amounted to 1,909,990,000 EM. 
(1,492,256,000 KM. in 1930-31). 

Moreover, the Public Assistance State Committees (Landesfursorgever- 
biinde) were granting relief — especially institutional relief — to 210,381 
persons in 1931-32, the expenditure for which amounted to 131,740,300 RM. 

Besides these payments for direct relief the Public Assistance Authorities 
expended various amounts for grants to own institutions, private welfare 
work, administration expenses, etc. The balance of the total expenditure 
and income of Public Assistance Authorities in 1931-32 amounted to 
1,993,796,800 RM. 

On March 31, 1932, 698,453 children were chargeable to 1,238 Juvenile 
Boards ; 633,629 minors were under public guardianship, and 73,014 under 
protective care of juveniles. (Latest available statistics.) 

The above-mentioned amounts expended in 1931-32 include the expenses 
for public assistance to juveniles, also expenses in connection with education 
and bringing-up of minors, juvenile care and physical training, amounting 
to 11,327,000 RM., furthermore, contributions to orphans' asylums, 
children’s homes, etc., amounting to 5,745,000 EM., day nurseries, kinder- 
garten and similar institutions, amounting to 6,209,000 RM., according to 
data compiled from the Public A.ssistance District Committees. 
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Additional data furnished by the Public Assistance State Committees 
show total amounts for public assistance to juveniles, 27,250,500 RM., and 
3,950,900 RM. for other purposes connected therewith. 

In addition to the above given ordinary expenditure on public assistance 
there must be noticed government grants with which local authorities were 
supplied to meet all requirements regarding public welfare. 

Thus, the whole charge to the community incurred by the administration 
of public assistance for the Reich amounted to 2,239,160,000 RM. in 1931— 
32 (1,894,700,000 RM. in 1930-31), or 35‘88 RM. per head of estimated 
population in 1931—32 (30 ’36 RM. in 1930—31). 


Compulsory Insurance. 

Social insurance has existed in Germany since 1883. It comprises com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen and employees against sickness (including 
maternity), accidents, unemployment, old age and infirmity. 

Under a law of 1883 and amending Acts, workmen and employees with an annual 
income up to 3,600 marks must be insured against sickness, and must themselves pay 
two-thirds of the contributions, their employers paying one-third. For accident insur- 
ance, under an Act of 1SS4 and amending Acts, the contributions are paid entirely by the 
employers, and they, for mutual protection, have been obliged to unite into associations 
according to the nature of the imlustries in which they are engaged. The working of 
these insurance associations is controlled by Government. For invalidity and old age 
insurances, under an Act of 1889 and amending Acts, the contributions are paid half by 
the workmen and half by their emi loyers, while towards each pension the Governiiient 
grants an annual subsidy. The employers are responsible both for their own and the 
workmen's contributions. The latter must be deducted from wages and paid subsequently. 
Insurance for old age pensions for employees was introduced by law of December 20, 1911, 
and amending Acts, 65 being the pensionable age. Unemployment Insurance was intro- 
duced by ttie law of July id, 1927, to take tlie place of the Unemployment Welfare which 
had been in existence since the end of the war. 

The State makes a grant for invalidity and old age in.surance, also provides for 
maternity benefit. 

For the year 1932 the average of those insured against sickness was 
18,712,000. Of this total, 17,076,000 (10,613,000 men and 6,463,000 
women) were insured in ordinary societies, and 576,000 in Knappschaften or 
societies for miners, and 1,636,000 in supplementary offices. In 1931, about 

22.500.000 persons were insured against accident in 66 industrial and 40 
agricultural societies. 

The total receipts in 1932 of the ordinary societies were 1,078,348,000 
RM., of the Knappschaften 57,528,000 RM., and of the supplementary 
offices 155.471,000 KM. The total expenditure of the ordinary societies 
was 1,064,800,000 RM., of the Knapfschaften 59,411,000 RM., and of the 
supplementary offices 152,240,000 KM. Thenuniber of cases and days of 
sickness amounted with the ordinary societies to 6,775,000, and 193,537,000, 
and with the Kyiappschaftea to 321,000, and 10,208,000 respectively. For 
accident insurance the receipts (19-32) were 300,000.000 RM., and the 
expenditure 332,400,000 RM. For invalidity and old age insurance the 
receipts in 1931 were 1,3.34 million RM., and the expenditure was 1,520 
million RM ; includiug state subsidy of 418 million RM , appropriations for 
pensions 970 million RM., other appropriations 69 million marks. The 
deficit was in 1931, 186 million RM., total resources 1,451 million RM. 
On January 1, 1933, the current benefits for old age, invalidity and 
sickness amounted to 2,346,000, and pensions to widows and orphans to 

562.000 and 349,000, respectively : for the insurance of employees the 
ri-ceipts in 1932 were 446 million RM. and the expenditure 264 million 
RM. There is in addition compulsory! nsurance for clerical workers. The 
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number insured is not known exactly ; on the basis of the monthly contri- 
butions paid it can be estimated at 3 '0 million persons at the end of 
1932. As insurance of employees is comparatively new, the number 
of beneficiaries is increasing considerably from year to year. At the end ot 
1932 there were 183,444 persons receiving old-age pensions (18'0 per cent, 
increase over 1931), 80,938 widows’ pensions (11‘7 per cent, increase), and 
26,607 orphans’ pensions (33'9 per cent, decrease). Contributions in 1932 
totalled 287,731,000 RM., total receipts 446,364,000 RM. ; pensions 
accounted for an expenditure of 217,180,000 RM., health insurance benefits 

21.923.000 RM. ; other benefits 12,414,000 RM., and administration expenses 

11.977.000 RM. The excess of receipts over expenditure was, in 1932, 
183 million RM. 

For the miners’ societies the receipts and the expenditure in 1932 were 
200 million RM. ; for unemployment insurance the contributions in 1932 
were 1,029 million RM. and the expenditure 875 million RM. 

Finance. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for five years, 
ending March 31 (in millions of Reichsmarks) ; — 


1930-31 i 19.31-32 1932-33 1933-34> 193-l-35‘ 


Revenue . . . i 10,5«5,400 8,567 600 : 6,327.100 S.927,500 1 6,400,000 

Expenditure . . ' 11,377,200 10,042,000 | 7,944,700 5,927.300 i 6,400,000 


^ Budget Estimates. 

The budget estimates for 1933-34 give the principal items of revenue 
and expenditure as foUows : — 


Budget Estijiates, 1933-S4 (in uiillions of Eeiohsmsrks) 


Kevenue 


Expenditure 


Taxes 

4,0S0-y» 

Payments to States and Coni- 


Customs 

1,140 6 

munes ..... 

321 *3 » 

Adiuinistrative Keveuues 

504 '0 

General Administrative Ex- 


Contribnti<*D of the German 


peiises 

2,827*7 

Railway Company to Repara- 


Uiieniployment Relief 

519-9 

lion Payment’s 

TOO 

War and Civil Pensions, etc. . 

1,313-3 

Other Revenues . 

132’6 

Internal Charges arising out of 
the War, Occupation, etc. , 
PavmeLt of Bonds and reduc- 

270*0 



fion of Debt 

519-0 



War charges .... 

155-S 

Tota 

5,927*5 

Total 

5,927-5 


1 Exclusive of the share uf the separate States lu the taxes due to them. 


On March 31, 1933, the total debt of the German Reich (not including 
the debt arising Irom the Treaty of Versailles) amounied to 12,337 ’3 million 
Reichsmarks, of which 4,434'4 million are pre-war debt, 427 "0 million Renten- 
bank-debt, 695'8 Dawes Loan (1924), 1,387-0 Young Loan (1930), 525-0 
million External Loan of 1930, 500-0 million Internal Loan of 1927, 183-0 
million Internal Loan of 1929, 1,047-5 million claims for war damages 
(according to the War Damages Liquidation Act), 232 8 million claims 
for Poland damages (according to the Poland Damages Act), 1,948 2 million 
floating debt, and 956-6 million other debts. 
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The growth of the German debt is shown as follows : — 


Tear 

(March 31) 

Million 

Marks 

Tear 

(March 31) 

Million 

Marks 

1871* . 

769*5 

1930 . 

10,375*1 

1875> . 

120*3 

1931 . 

12.0S9-G 

1913 . 

4,925*8 

1932 , 

12,137*3 

1928 . 

7,872*8 

1933 . 

12.831*3 

1929 . 

3,971*7 

1933^ . 

10,280*5 


r December 31. 


The floating debt on December 31, 1933, was 2,932,600,000 Reichsmarks, 
compared with 1,836,200,000 Reichsmarks on December 31, 1932. 

Defence. 

I, Aemy. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and in accordance with 
the law of March 23, 1921, enlistment is voluntary and for 12 years. 
Officers have to engage to serve for 25 consecutive years on appointment. 
The Eeiohswehr is organized in 7 divisions of infantry and 3 divisions of 
cavalry, with two army corps headquarter staffs. The strength of an army 
corps staff is 30 officers and 150 N.C.O.’sand men ; of an infantry division, 410 
officers and 10,830 men; of a cavalry division, 275 officers and 6,250 men. 
The total strength of the army in 1932 was 4,500 officers and 96,000 
other ranks. The President is the supreme head of all land and sea forces. 
Under his orders the Minister of National Defence exercises actual command 
through the medium of a General Officer appointed Chief of the Army 
Direction, organized as follows : — 
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Infantry 

- 

•J1 

84' 

_ 

_ 

336 = 


Cavalry . .... 

3 

18 

— 

— 

97 * 

— 

— 

Artillery 

— 

7 

— 

£4 

— • 


79 

Engineers ...... 

— 

— 

7 


— 

14 

— 

Train 

— 


— 

14 

‘2~j 

24 



Medical Service 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Cou.munication Troops 






14 



^ 21 Instructional. - 63 Instructional. * IS Instructional. * 7 Instructional. 


By June, 1921, the fortresses specified in the Treaty of Versailles, and 
also the coaist defences of Kiel and Heligoland had been razed. The fortifica- 
tions on the southern and eastern frontiers may remain in the condition in 
which they were when the Treaty of Veri-aillcs became operative, but accord- 
ing to the request of London (.May 5, 1921), all German fortre.sses had to 
surrender their equipment, with the exception of Konigsberg, which was 
permitted to retain 33 guns. The maximum armaments authoiised are 132,000 
rifles, 18,000 carbines, 828 heavy machine guns, 1,418 light machine gnus, 
63 trench mortars, 189 light trench mortars, 204 7'7 cm. field guns, and 84 
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10‘5 cm. howitzers. No heavy artillery, tanks, or military aircraft are 
permitted. 

The estimates of the Defence Department (Army and Navy) for 1933-34 
amounted to 671,000,000 gold marks (4S5 millions for the army and 186 
millions for the navy). 

II. Natt. 

The German Navy is directed and administered by the Chief of the Naval 
Direction, under the Minister of National Defence. In addition to the 
central administrative division are the Office of Naval Command (staff), the 
General Naval Office (supply and research), the Constructional Division, 
also the Naval Administrative Office, and some departments dealing with 
the relations of the Navy to the Defence Ministry, which also controls the 
Army. 

The Treaty allows to the German Government the right of maintaining 
a navy, recruited and maintained on a volunteer basis. The fleet consists 
of five pre-Dreadnoughts completed between 1906 and 1908, each displacing 
approximately 13,000 tons and mounting four 11-inch and from twelve to 
fourteen 6 "7 or 6-inch guns. These are the Hannover, Hessen, Schlesien, EUass, 
and SchUswig-HoUtein. They possess little fighting value, though a certain 
amount of money has been spent in modernising them. The 26-knot 
battleships Deutschland and Admiral Scheer, each of 10,000 tons, driven by 
Diesel engines, have now been completed. Each is armed with six 11-inch 
and eight 6-inch guns, and is claimed to have a radius of action of 10,000 
miles at 20 knots. A third ship of this type was laid down in October, 
1932. It is proposed to lay down a fourth unit in 1934. These vessels are 
officially rated as 'armoured ships.’ The cruisers include the Berlin, of 3,650 
tons, completed 1904, and mounting 8 4T-inch guns ; the still older .dMatmic 
and Hauiburg ; the Emden, of 5,600 tons, completed at the end of 1925, 
armed with 8 6-inch guns ; the Kdnigsberg, Karlsruhe, Koln, and Leipzig 
of 6,000 tons, completed 1929-31, aimed with 9 6-inch guns. By treaty 
the cruisers built since the war are limited to a standard displacement of 
6,000 tons. There are also 32 destroyers and torpedo-boats, 20 of which 
date from 1907-13 ; the remainder were built in 1926-29 to replace worn- 
out vessels. No submarines or naval aircraft are permitted. The battleship 
Elsass, cruisers Auiazone and Hamburg and 3 torpedo-boats have been 
removed from the Navy List preparatory to disposal. 

The battleships, cruisers and torpedo-boats are divided equally to con- 
stitute squadrons severally in the North Sea and the Baltic. The cruisers 
Karlsruhe and Emden are training ships, and have recently made extensive 
cruises with naval cadets and men. 

The total personnel may not exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 
1,500 officers and warrant officers. Its present strength is 1,104 officers and 
petty officers and 13,896 men. The officers and warrant officers engage for a 
minimum of twenty-five consecutive years, and the petty officers and men for 
twelve years. The vessels of war are to have a fixed allowance of arms, 
munitions, and matei-ial. 

Naval estimates; 1930-31, 194,334,000 marks; 1931-32, 195,897,200 
marks; 1933-34, 187,339,700 marks. 

Production and Industry. 

I. AGRlCtnTTTRE. 

Generally speaking, small estates and peasant proprietorship prevail in the 
West and South German States, while large estates prevail in the north-east. 

The subdivision of the soil, according to the latest official returns for 
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Gennany, without the Saar, at the beginning of June, 1933, was as follows 
(in acres) : — Ajrable land, 51,195,032 ; grass, meadows, pasture, 20,373,827 ; 
vineyards, 208,430; orchards, market gardens, etc., 1,635,825; total area 
under cultivation, 73,413,114 acres. 

The areas under the principal crops, in acres, and the yields, in metric 
tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs. or '984 an English ton), were for three years 
as follows : — 




Acreage. 


Produce (Metric tons). 

- 

1931 

1932 

1933* 

1931 

1932 

1933 i 

Wheat 

5,418,322 

5,700,680 

5,793,750 

4,233,310 

5.003 071 

5.522,365 

Rye . 

10,914,502 

11,124,942 

11,310.097 

; 6,6^0. 003 

8,363,554 

8,749,426 

Barley, 

4,047,705 

3,920,155 

3.963.657 

3,018,179 

3,214 667 

3,416,803 

Oats . 

8,407, S67 

8,211,725 

7,956,087 

6.2'H.907 

6,650.243 

UjSSO 265 

Potatoes 

7.060,440 

7,197,630 

7,222.285 

43,866.383 

47,016.427 

43,625,479 

Sugar Beet . 

052,370 

676,877 

760,297 

' 11,039,029 

7,875,593 

7,747,746 

Hay . 

1S,S4S,017 

18,898,227 

18,876,442 

' 37,014,603 

37,058,416 

— 


^ Pronsional tigures. 


In 1932 the area devoted to vines was 178,765 acres, the wine yield 
37,877,444 gallons. Area devoted to tobacco, 1932, 27,115 acres; 1933, 
29,912 acres ; yield 1932, 28,224,052 kilos ; 1931, 23.180,806 kilos. Sugar 
production, 1932-33, 1,088,445 tons; 1931-32, 1,596,293 tons. In 1932 
the hop production was 4,957 tons ; in 1931, 7,780 tons. 

A census of fruit trees taken in the spring of 1933 shows the following 
results (in thousands); — Apple trees, 69,685; pear trees, 26,283; idum 
trees, 36,547; cherry trees, 13.650; apricot trees, 330; peach trees, 2,222; 
total (including all others), 155,200. 

The number of domestic animals in Germany according to the census 
of December 1. 1932, was ; — 


Stetes 

Horses 1 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goats 

Prussia .... 

2,340,020 

10,871,126 

2,245,636 

15,568,852 

1,465,597 

Bavaria .... 

370,3*'3 

3,902.718 


2,489.035 

310,180 

Saxony .... 

140,529 

721,740 

67,545 

824,678 

133,930 

WUrttemberg. 

103,913 

1,036,422 



72,844 

Baden .... 

03,735 

643,465 

37,915 

531,410 

104,481 

Other States . 

376,433 

1,913,800 

552,899 

2,810.679 

415,603 

Total 1 Dec. 1032 

3 394,993 

19,139,271 

3,404,904 

22,858 549 

2,502,635 

Total 1 Dec 1033 

3,39^.J00 

19,7I4,C00 

3 381 000 

23,879 000 

2,585,000 


* Exclusive of Army horsies. 


II. Forkstry. 

Forestry in Germany is an industry of great importance, conducted under 
the care of the State on scientific methods. The forest area of Germany in 
its present extent was put in 1927 at 31,635,443 acres, State and partly 
State forests, 10,328,563 acres; communal forests, 4,914,498 acres; private 
forests, 15,129,785 acres, and forests belonging to various associations or 
foundations, 1,262,597 acres. Of the whole forest area 9,110,040 acres are 
under deciduous trees, oak, birch, ash, beech, etc., and 22,525,403 acres 
bear pine, larch, red and white fir, etc. The forest area in 1933 was 
81,950,265 acres, or 27 per cent, of the total area of Germany. 
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III. Mining. 

The great bulk of the minerals raised in Germany is produced in Prussia, 
where the chief mining districts are Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and Silesia, 
for coal, iron and metal smelting works. Central Germany for brown coal, 
the Harz for iron and copper ore, and the Westerwald for iron ore. Saxony 
has coal mines. 

In 1925 there were 2,942 mines in Germany employing 808,593 persons 
(797,350 men, and 11,243 women). Number of blast furnaces in 1932, 154 : 
in 1931, 155. 

The quantities of the principal minerals raised were as follows in metric 
tons : — 


— 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Coal .... 

U2, 098, 7*28 

118.640,113 

104,740 540 

Lignite .... 

146,010,044 

133,310.720 

1*22,646,629 

Iron ore .... 

5,741,*205 

2,621.300 

1,330,772 

Iron content 

1,345,338 

841 534 

442,728 

Zinc ore .... 

273,274 

202,417 

141,215 

Zinc content 

138,653 

105,244 

75,275 

Lead ore «... 

182,140 

114,736 

110,299 

Lead content . . 

68 663 

54,261 

50,950 

Copper ore 

845,619 

886,474 

964,788 

Copper content . 

26,972 

29,S2T 

SO, 741 

Hock salt 

2,455,605 

2,0-0,884 

2,115,688 

Brine salt 

501,258 

490,975 

485,379 

Brines used directly 

(salt content) . 

647,095 

528,750 

632,013 

Potash .... 

11,962,251 

8,051,400 

6,415,531 

Pure potash content of 

the product as sold . 

1,381,420 

941,056 

786,627 

Petroleum 

174,328 

228,931 

229,735 


Coal output, 1933, 109,920,682 tons ; lignite, 126.795,999 tons. 

In 1913 the total output of pig iron was 16,763,809 metric tons ; in 
1932, 3,932,511 tons ; in 1933, 5,266,769 tons. Ingot steel production (in- 
cluding castings from steel-works) in 1913 totalled 17,147,360 metric tons ; 
in 1932, 5,746,856 tons ; in 1933, 7,585,722 tons. In 1931, the output of 
coke was 23,189,836 tons; in 1932, 19,127,675 tons : in 1933, 20,713,502 
tons. 

lY. Fisheries. 

In 1932 the yield of the North Sea fisheries was 302,139,000 kilos of fish ; 
and of the Baltic fisheries, 36,865,800 kilos of fish. 

V. Mantteactukes. 

The chief seat of the German iron production is the Ruhr : to a less 
extent also in Sieg, Lahn, and Dill districts. Steel is chiefly made in the 
Ruhr. The manufacture of both iron and steel is carried on in the vicmity 
ot the coal mines in the district of the Lower Rhine, and in Westphalia. 
The electrical industry is found principally in Berlin. The chemical 
industry is centred on the Rhine, near Mannheim, the Main and Cologne, 
and in Prussian Saxony. Saxony (Free State) is the leading State in the 
production of textiles, but Silesia and Westphalia also produce linen; 
Saxony (Free State), Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, Wurttemberg, and 
Bavaria produce cotton goods. Woollens are manufactured in several 
Prussian provinces, also in Saxony, Bavaria, and Thuringia ; silk in 
Rhenish Prussia and Baden. Beetroot sugar is an important manufacture 
in Prussia, chiefly in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover, and 
Pomerania. Potash is produced mainly in Prussian Saxony, Thuringia, and 
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Hanover. Glass, porcelain, and earthenware in Silesia, Thuringia, Bavaria, 
and Saxony ; clocks and wooden ware in Baden, Wurttemberg, and Bavaria ; 
and beer principally in Bavaria. 

The following are the statistics of the beet sugar manufacture in 
Germany : — 


Years 
beginning 
1 September 


102S-29 1 

1929- SO 

1930- 31 I 

1931- 32 I 

1932- 33 > I 


1 Preliminary figures. 

The quantity of beer (in thousands of hectolitres, 1 hectolitre = 22 
gallons) brewed in Germany in 1914 was 59,373 ; in 1928, 54,995 ; in 1929, 
58,078 ; in 1930, 48,560 ; in 1931, 37,137 ; in 1932, 33,581. 

The total number of active breweries in Germany with a yearly pro- 
duction of over 500 his. was in 1926, 2,675 ; in 1927, 2,719 ; in 1928, 2,782 ; 
in 1929, 2,837 ; in 1930, 2,794 ; in 1931, 2,723 ; in 1932, 2,637. 

Production of alcohol for four years : — 


Year 

1 No. of Distilleries! 

1 : 

Gallons 

Year 

j«No. of Distilleries ' 

1 Gallons 

192S>29 i 

1 ; 

1 S5,957 ; 

7l,34S.574 

1930-31 

i 28,901 

: 56 519,694 

1929-30 1 

1 

33,186 1 

63,395,464 

1931-32 

1 80,852 

49,668,816 


Number of 
Factories 


{ Beetroot used ! 
I in Metric Tons ! 


Prodnetion in Metric Tons 


Raw Sugar 


Molasses 


-L 


No. of Kgs. 
Beetroot to 
produce IKg. 
of Sugar 


24S 

j 11,482,843 

1,841,444 

328,036 

6-24 

238 

1 11 937,531 

1,955,711 

338,232 

6*10 

233 

1 15,874,435 1 

2,515,630 

394,228 

6-31 

216 

j 9,419,820 ( 

1,560,196 

238,329 

6-04 

200 

1 6,768,896 | 

1,059,157 

201,777 

6-39 


Tobacco products in the , V — 6, 223,103, 000 cigars, 

31,816,626,481 cigarettes, £ ... tobacco, and 1,825,664 

kUos of snulf. 

According to the industrial census of June 16, 1925, there were in Germany 
1,852,737 industrial establishments, employing 12,704,135 workpeople 
(9,805,923 males, being 77 per cent, of the total, and 2,898,212 females, 
being 23 per cent, of the total). For certain particulars of the more im- 
portant industries, sea The Statesm.\n’s Yeak-Book for 1933, p. 943. 


Commerce. 

The following table shows the volnme and value of the special trade 
(exclusive of gold and silver) for five years : — 


Imports Exports 


Year 

1 Double cwts. 
j (=iootg;) 

Million marks 

Double cwts. 

(=s 100 kg.) 

Million marks 

1913. 

i 728,307,811 

10,770 

737,135,321 

10,097 

1930^ 

1 569,518,858 

10,393 

636.805,249 

12,036 

1931 » 

1 407,795,110 

6,727 

672,960,650 

9,599 

1932. 

1 331,478,706 

4,667 

429,161,064 

6,739 

1933. 

1 353,914,615 

4,204 

418,316,243 

4,871 


^ loclndlBg deliveries m kind under Reparations. 
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The distribution of trade according to categories is shown as follows (in 
millions of gold mark values) : — 




Imports 


i 

Exports 



1913 

1932 

1933 

j; 1913 

1932 

1933 

Live aniicals .... 
Foods and bever^es 

Raw mat^ial and semi-manu- 
factured articles . 
Manufactured articles 

Gold and silver 

2S9-7 

2,807-8 

6,280 
1,392 2 
436-4 

34-3 

1,493-2 

2.411‘8 

727-2 

368-5 

30-8 

1,082-3 

2,420-5 

670-0 

406*5 

:| 7-4 

1,069-5 

2 274-1 
' 6,746-2 
il 101-4 

14-5 

203-4 

1,031-9 

4,489-4 

451-0 

9-0 

172-2 

903*4 

3,786-8 

833-5 

Total .... 

11,206-1 

5,035-0 

4,610-1 

iilO, 198-6 
r 

6,190-2 

5,704-9 


The value of some of the more important imports and exports in 1932 
and 1933 was as follows: — 


Imports 

1932 

1933 

1 

Exports 

193-2 

1933 

Wheat • 

1,000 

Reichsmarks 

109,084 

1,000 

Reicbi^inarks 

71,884 

Coal . . 

1,000 

Reichsmarks 

236,453 

1,000 

Reichsmarks 

208,768 

Butter 

106,551 

83,76)5 

Silk and rayon 

101,252 

95,903 

Coffee • • 

145,333 

125,261 

Woollen goods , 

118,301 

95,638 

Fruit 

— 

113,652 

C“tton goods . 

134,572 

112,108 

Haw Cotton 

291.266 

306,994 

Leather . . 

96,466 

86,560 

Wool . . 

236,384 

266 J9i 

Paper 

199,681 

155,464 

Mineral oil • 

143,637 

127,515 

Dyes, varnishes, etc. 
Chemical products . 

204,703 

202,492 

Coal . • 

77,462 

58,007 

860,144 

357,384 

Copper • 

95,643 

102.250 

Glass and Glassware 

123,371 

119,903 

Timber • 

95,810 

70,081 

Iron and steel 

835,138 

704,813 

Iron ore 

54,248 

68,753 

Copper . . , 

144,256 

127,247 


The distribution of trade according to principal countries for 2 years was 
as follows 


Country 

Imports 

Exports ^ 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 




Million 

Millions < 

Millions 

Millions 




of 

of j 

of 

of 




Marks 

Marks 1 

Marks 

Marks 

Belgium . 



146-3 

138-8 ! 

301-5 

278-1 

France* 



1S9 9 

184-0 1 

482-5 

395-0 

Italy 


. 

181-3 

166-4 

223-1 

227-3 

Netherlands 



273-1 

232-0 ! 

632-8 

612-8 

Austria 



65-4 

57'6 1 

159-5 

120-7 

Czechoslovakia 



139-8 

121-7 ! 

250-0 

160-1 

Sweden 



93-1 

102-6 

2-28-1 

191-1 

United Kingdom 



258-5 

-238-4 

446-0 

405-6 

United States . 



£91-8 

482-8 ' 

281-2 

245-9 


* Including deliveries in kind under Reparations. 

• Including Luxemburg. • Including Alsace-Lorraine. 


Principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from, and exported 
from the United Kingdom to, Germany (Board of Trade Returns) : — 
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Staple Imports 

1931 

1932 

Staple Exports 

1931 

1932 

Glass & manufactuies 
Dyes .... 
Woollens . 

Hosiery 

Machinery . 

Toys .... 
Artificial silk 
Chemicals . 

Electrical goods 
Leather 

£ 

1,7T0,890 

768,690 

2.139,539 

3,528,704 

3,881,048 

1,671,161 

1,964,423 

2,308,621 

2,407,361 

2,527,577 

£ 

885,311 

635,740 

221,717 

628,398 

2,738,027 

776,286 

779,244 

1,766,535 

968,5^8 

1,119,718 

Cotton yams . 
Cotton piece goods . 
Woollen yarn . 
Alpaca, &c., yarn . 
Wool piece goods 

Iron and steel . 
Machinery 

Coal 

Fish .... 
Motor cars 46 : motor 
cycles . 

£ 

3,465,913 

766,197 

1,109,499 

481,925 

1,242,188 

315,093 

641,043 

2,518,724 

1,497,483 

315,680 

ai, 

2,627,331 

604,082 

823,439 

340,368 

719,224 

227,268 

409,887 

1,518,402 

1,423,118 

239,051 


Total trade between Germany and the United Kingdom for five years, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns . — 


— 1929 

1 1930 

1931 1932 

1933 

£ 

Imports from Germany into U.K. : 68.817,686 
Exports of British produce to i 

Germany 36,966.791 

Re-exports to Germany from U. K. 23, 253, 156 

1 ^ 

65,490,446 

26,808,992 

17,308,493 

i £ £ 

! 64,162,625 30,499,459 

1 18,411,873 14,574,741 
13,589,920 10,811,882 

£ 

29,818,462 

14,711,966 

9,778,310 


The ports of Hamburg and Bremen were the chief gates of commercial 
intercourse of Germany with the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On June 30, 1933, the German mercantile marine (Lloyd’s Keoister of 
Shipping) amounted to 2,084 ships of 3,901,274 registered gross tons 
(5,459,296 tons in 1914). 

The following table for 1932 shows the number and net tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing German ports (excluding deep-sea fishing traffic) ; 


Entered J Cleared 

i 


Flag 

With Freight 

In 

No. 

lallast j 

With Freight 

In Ballast 

No. 

Tonnage 

Tonnage ' 

2,358, 746j 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

German . 

45,954 

16,895,221 

10,346 

50,257 

16,353,836 

6,691 

2,993,053 

Foreign . , 

12,031 

14,067,723 

3,356 

1 , 371 , 027 ' 

12,200 

,11,271,239 

3,013 

4,014,681 

Swedish . 

1,801 

1,557,747 

837 

242.570' 

2,262 

: 1,. 595, 626 

386 

215,765 

United States 

202 

1,338,379 

2 

6,240, 

246 

i 1.265,611 

22 

88,225 

Danish , . , 

2,909 

1,551,73») 

1,140 

146,450! 

3,246 

! 1,531,446 

691 

140,156 

British , 

2.345 

3,828,102 

233 

213,0241 

1,816 

' 2,533,746 

657 

1,469,087 

Norwegian 

1,002 

1,305,026 

104 

112,51^^: 

774 

915 262 

291 

472,739 

Dutch 

2,387 

1,794,777 

810 

254,915; 

2,732 

j 1,405,383 

526 

545,389 

ThU 

shipping was distributed among 

the ports as follows : — 


Hamburgh 

13,243 

16,742,101 

4,781 

1,311,947 

17,962 

14,101,164 

2,125 

4,073,237 

Bremen . 

4,543 

4,352,966 

432 

405,138 

4 342 

4,222, 9S4 

695 

474,599 

Bremerhaven . 

914 

2,502 375 

75 

138,531 

675 

. ‘2,165,331 

ISO 

359,963 

Stettin . 

3.331 

1.006,06’' 

619 

146,493' 

3,283 

! 1,022,942 

577 

714,516 

Emden . 

956 

'482,332 

i,03'; 

1,001,1971 

1,809 

' 1,303,959 

132 

190,657 

Cuxhaven 

363 

76i,0l3 

8 

S75> 

278 

‘ 720,684 

21 

2,791 

KOnigsberg . 

1,569 

603,225 

124 

70,6651 

1,211 

437,363 

482 

238,178 

LUbeck . 

2,070 

457,531 

1,696 

120,e93| 

3,279 

406,605 

490 

178,413 


1 Inclusive of Altma and Uaiburg-Wiihelmsburg. 
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During the calendar year 1932 there passed in transit through the Kaiser 
Wilhelm (Kiel) Canal 48,074 merchant yessels, aggregating 12,911,117 net 
tons. 

Internal Cornmnnications. 

I. Railways. 

On April 1, 1920, all the various German State railways were transferred 
to the Central Government. On October 11, 1924, as a result of the 
adoption of the Dawes Scheme, the German railway system was transferred 
to a private company— the Deutsche Reichsbahn-Gesellsehaft— which 
manages and administers the system. The railways, however, remain 
the property of the State. The total length of railway line wa-, 58,388 
kilometres, or 36,281 miles on December 31, 1932. Of this total 53,856 
kilometres, or 33,465 miles are State lines. 

In 1932, 280,376,089 tons of merchandise including free-hauled were 
carried by the Deutsche Reichsbahn-Gesellsehaft. The number of passengers 
(including military) was 1,305 million, who travelled 30,811 million 
kilometres, an average of 23 '6 kilometres per journey per passenger. 

On December 31, 1932, there were in operation 3,293 miles of tram- 
way, and 6,237 miles of light local railways. 

II. Canals and Navioation and Airways. 

The length of inland waterways in 1932 was 7,506 kilometres, or 
4,665 miles. The inland waterways fleet at the end of 1932 comprised 
17,785 vessels of 6,439,351 tons. In 1932, 73,619,000 tons of goods were 
carried on the inland waterways. 

Air traffic for 3 years : — 


Tear 

Milts Flown 

I 

Passengers ; 

1 

1 Passenger Miles 

I 

Goods Tuifflc 

1 Air Mail 

1930 

6,760,653 ! 

93,077 

14,799,893 
15,945.524 ' 

: Tons 1 

, 2,176*0 

Tons 
! 4S1-0 

1931 

6,424,068 I 

08,167 

' 2,2S0'S 

1 405-9 

1935 1 

5,763,371 

98,489 

17,530.094 

2,118-7 

884*2 


III. Posts and Telegraphs. 

The postal and telegraphic services are retained in the hands of the 
Central Government. 

Statistics for 1932 Employees, 350,811 ; total number of post, 
telegraph, telephone, and radio offices, 61,528. 

The following are the telegraph and telephone statistics for the year 
1932: — Length of telegraph lines, 159,456 kilometres or 99,082 miles; 
of wire, 5,519,193 kilometres or 3,429,497 miles; number of foreign tele- 
grams, 10,304,000 : of inland telegrams, 12,479,000, including official service 
telegrams. Length of telephone lines, 223,063 kilometres or 138,606 miles ; 
of wire, 18,814,483 kilometres or 11,690,879 miles ; number of telephone 
boxes, 2,960,401 ; of telephone connections. 2,165,745,000. 

International cable service is provided by the Dentsch-Atlantischen 
Telegraphengesellscbaft, which operates cal.les via Emden, the Azores, and 
Emden-Vigo. 

Curreiicy, Banking and Credit. 

By the Currency Law of August 30, 1924, which came into operation on 
October 11, 1924, the currency was once more established on a gold basis, 
with the following gold coins as legal tender : 20 and 10 Reichsmark pieces! 
Provision was also made for silver coins of 1, 2, 3 and 5 marks, and for 1, 2, 4 5, 
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10, and 50 pfennig. The notes of the Reichsbank (10 marks and upwards) are 
likewise legal tender ; they have a minimum cover of 40 per cent, of their face 
value in gold and foreign exchange ; three-quarters of this cover must consist 
of gold and the remainder of good commercial paper, complying with specified 
conditions. For the present the convertibility of these notes is practically 
suspended. Besides the Reichsbank there are the four so-called ‘private 
note banks ’ : (1) Bayerisehe N'otenbank, in Munich ; (2) Sachsische Bank, in 
Dresden ; (3) 'W’iirttembergische Notenbank, in Stuttgart ; and (4) Badische 
Bank, in Karlsruhe, which also have the right of issuing notes (50 marks and 
upwards), on the same terms as the Reichsbank. They may issue notes up 
to a total of 194 million Reichsmarks. 

On October 16, 1923, a proposal was adopted for the setting up of a 
Renten Bank to issue notes (Rentenmark) secured (since August 30, 1924) 
by first mortgages in gold marks on the entire German landed property. 

On September 30, 1933, there were in circulation Reichsbank notes to 
the value of 3,617 '2 million marks; ‘Private Bank’ notes (see above), 
175'4 million marks ; notes of the Rentenbank (all of which must be with- 
drawn by the Reichsbank within 10 years), 391 "9 million marks; and 
coins 1,546’5 million marks ; making a total of 5,730 9 million marks. 

The condition of the Reichsbank of Germany on February 15, 1934, is 
shown as follows (in thousands of marks) : — 


Assets 

Febraa^ritl93l''! 

1 Amount 

February 15, 1934 

Gold .... 

333.307 

.1 Capital and leserves . 

1 623,151 

Bills and cheques . 

2,675,605:> 

;i Note.s . . , . 

1 3,2^,851 

Loans .... 

65,397 

Other liabilities . 

1 723,288 


By the Bank Law of August 30, 1924, the privileges of the Reichsbank 
were renewed for 50 years. 

The Renten Bank commenced operations on November 15, 1923 ; it is 
now in liquidation and the process is expected to be completed by April 11, 
1935 at latest. On September 30, 1933, its only credits outstanding were 
tho.se to the Central Government, which amounted to 408‘9 million Eenten- 
marks. The Renten Bank had issued notes to the value of 408 '9 million 
Rentenmarks, of which the Reichsbank had 17 "1 million Eentenmarks, cash 
in hand, and the rest (391 ’9 million Rentenmarks) were in general circulation. 

By a law of March 19, 1924, there was established the German Gold 
Discount Bank (Deutsche Golddiscontbank) for the purpose of providing 
foreign currencies for German business. The capital of the institution is 
10 millions sterling, one half provided by the Reichsbank (with the aid of 
English credits) ; the other half, from private sources, is not wholly paid up. 
On August 31, 1933, the Geiman Savings Banks had deposits amounting 
to 10,E45'4 million Eeichsmark.s. 

The capital of the Reichsbank is 150,000.000 Reichsmarks. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Reichsmark, of 100 .? ’•■t.ii''. wrt/o, is of t’-ie normal value of 11 jd., or 
20 '43 Reichsmark to thepoc'd -L.>r;ii>g. It 0 ■353423 grammes of gold. 

The metric system ot weights and measures is in force. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Germany in Great Britain 

Amhassador. — Dr. Leopold vonHoesch. (Appointed September 23, 1932.) 

Acting Counsellor. — Prince Otto Fiirst von Bismarck. 
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First Secretaries. — Ernst H. Enter and Baron Leopold von Hessen. 
Secmid Secretaries. — Dr. Giinter Henle, Dr. Theodor Aner, Dr. Albert 
Hilger van Scherpenberg, and Dr. "Werner von Fries. 

Military Attache. — Colonel Freiherr Geyr von Schweppenburg. 

Naval Attache. — Captain Erwin Wassner. 

Chancellor . — F. "W. Achilles. 

2. Of Gjbeat Bbitaix in Germany. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Clare Edmund Phipps, K.C.M.G.,, 
C.V.O. (Appointed August 2, 1933.) 

Counsellor . — B. C. Newton, C.M.G. 

Fint Secretary. — I. A. Kirkpatrick. 

Second Secretary . — W. 1. Mallet. 

Third Secretary. — G. P. Young. 

Naval Attache. — Captain G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.O., E.N. 

Military Attache. — Col. A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G,, D.S.O. 

Air Attache. — Wing Commander J. H. Herring, D.S.O., M.C. 
Commercial Gonnsellor. — J. W. F. Thelwall, C.M.G., M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. P. F. Edwards, D.S.O. 

Press Officer {First ^cretary). — T. F. Breen, M.C. 

Financial Adviser. — G. H. S. Pinsent. 

There are consular officers at Berlin (C.), Cologne (C.G.), Frankfort (C.G.), 
Hamburg (C.G.), Leipzig (C.), Munich (C.6.), Bremen, Breslau, Chemnitz,. 
Dresden, Essen, Hanover, Kiel, Ebnigsberg, Lubeck, Stettin, Stuttgart. 

Books of Beference concemiiig) Germany. 

(See also under Prussia, Bavaria, etc. ) 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistisches Jakrbnch fur das Deutsche Belch. Published by the Statistische 
Reichsamt. Berlin. (Since 1880.) 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Published by the Statistisehe Reichsamt. Berlin. 
(Since 1873.) Statistisches Handbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Published by the 
Statistiscbe Reichsamt. 2 vols. Berlin, 1907. 

Binzelschriiten zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Published by the Statistische 
Reichsamt. Berlin. (Since 1927.) 

Vierteiiahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. (Since 1892.) 

Deutsche Wirtschattskunde. Ein Abriss der deutschen Reichsstatistik. Published 
by the Statistische Reichsamt. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1933. 

Finanzen und Stenern iui lu- und Ausland. Em statistisches Handbuch. Published 
by the Statistische Reichsamt. Berlin, 1930. 

Handbuch f. d. deutsche Reich. PublLshed by the Reichsministerium des Innem. 
Berlin (Since 1S86.) 

Monatliche Nachweise uber den suswartigen Handel Dentschlands. Published by 
the Statistische Reichsamt. Berlin. (Since 1892 ) 

Wirtschaft und Statistik. Published by the Statistische Reichsamt. Bi-Monthly. 
Berlin. (Since 1921.) 

Wochenberichte d. Instituts f. Konjunkturfor-scbung. Edited by Erast Wagemann. 
Berlin. (Since 1928.) 

Statist' ' ■ V. ' ' ’ eiienden Eisenbahnen iin Deutschen Reiche. 

Deutsche i.“ *. . Berlin. (Since 1S80.) 

Deutsc _ , . .■ » ■. Berlin. (Since 1924.) 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (Bi-monthly). Published by the Eeichsarbeitsministenum. 
Berhn. (Since 1903.) 

Die gros.->e Politik der europaischen Kabinette 1871-1914. Sammlung der Diplo- 
matischen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes. Published by J. Lepsius, A. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, Fr. Thimme. Bd. 1-40. Berlin, 1922—27. 

Schwertjegtr ('Q.)y Die diplon-.atischen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes 1871-1914. Ein 
Wegweiser durch das grosse Aktenwerk der Deutschen Reichsregierung S toIs. Berlin 
1923 ff. 

Deutscher Reichs- nnd Prenssischer Staats-Anzeiger. Berlin. (Daily.) 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London. AcnnaL 
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2. Non-Officiai. Publications. 

Agrarstatistisclies Handbuch. Im Auftr. d. Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrates hrsg. 
von Axel Schindler. Berlin, 1931. 

Handbuch des offentliehen Lebens. Edited by Maximilian. Mdller-Jabusch. (First 
Issue 1923.) Leipzig. 

Kommunales Jahrbuch. Published by H. Lindemann. Berlin. (New series, first 
issue, 1927.) 

Viertelj^reshefte zur Kocjunktui-forschung. Published by the Institut fur 
Konjunkturforsehung (since 1926,. 

Recht und Staat im neuen Deutschland. Published on behalf of the Deutsche 
Vereinigung ftir staatswissenschaftliche Fortbildung by Bernhard Harms. 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1929. 

Ausschuss zur TJntersnchung der»Er2engnng3- und Absat 2 bedingungeTi der deutschen 
Wirtschaft (Enquete-Ausschuss) Verhandlungen u. Berichte. Berlin. (Since 1927.) 
Angell (J. W.), The Recovery of Germany. New Haven, 1932. 

Anschutz (Gerhard), Die Verfassung des JD‘=*utschen Reichs. 13th edition. Berlin, 1932. 
Baedeker's Berlin and its Environs. 2frt;h ed. Leipzig, 1927. — Northern Germany. 
17th ed. Leipzig, 1925. — Southern Germany. 13th ed. Leipzig, 1929. — The Rhine. 
18th ed. Leipzig, 1926. 

Bergstrdszei' (L.), Geschichte der politischen Parteien in Deutschland. 6th ed. 
Mannheim, 1932. 

Brandt (K.), Deutsche Geschichte. (To 1918.) 3rd ed. Berlin, 1923. 

Braun (G.), Deutschland. 2 vols. 2uded. Berlin, 1926. 

Brvck (Vloeller van den), Das Dritte Reich. Hamburg, 1933. English translation. 
Lo.tdon, 1934. 

BuUett (Sj.), Germany. London, 1930. 

Carroll (Mollie Rav). Unemployment insurance in Germany. 2nd ed. Washington, 
19 ;0. 

Clapham (J. H.), The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914. 
Cainbndee, 1021. 

Coar (J. F ), The Old and the New Gem'-any. New York, 1924. 

Lanitls (H. G.), The Rise of the German Republic. London, 1927. 

Daxcson (W. H.), The German Workman. London, 1906.— The Evolution of Modern 
Germany. London, 190S. — The Growth of Modem Germany. London, 1909. — Social 
Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911. London, 1912. — Municipal Life and Government 
in Germany. London, 1914.— The German Empire, 18C7-1914. 2 voLs. London, 1919. — 
Germany under the Treaty. London, 1933. 

Dksel (Eugen), Germany and the Germans. London, 1931 

Ptig (Johannes) u. SUzUr (Fntz), Arbeitsrechtliche Gesetze und Verordnungen des 
Reichs nacb dem Stand vom 1 Jan 1928. 3rd ed. Leipzig, 1928. 

Fife (R. H.l, The German Empire between Two Wars. London, 1916. 

Flink (S.), The German Reichsbank and Economic Germany. New York, 1930. 
Porecbungen zur deutschen Landes u. Volkskunde im Auftr^c der Zentrai-Konimission 
fur wissenschaftlicbe Landeskunde von Deutschland. Stuttgart. In progress (since 
1885). 

Gtlg^r (T.), Die soziale Schichtung des deutschen Volkes. Stuttaart, 1932. 

Gooch (G. P.). Germany, With an introduction by H. A. L Fisher. London, 1925. 
Gothaisches Jahrbuch. Annual. Got.ha. 

Haller (J.), The Epochs of German Historv. London, 1930. — France and Gemiaiiy: 
Thg History of One Thousand Years. (English Edition.) London, 1932. 

Harras (B.), Strukturwandlungen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft 2nd ed. Berlin, 
1929. 

Hartung (F.). Deutsche (^schicbte von 1871—1919. 3rd ed. Bonn, 1930.— Deutsche 
Verfassurjgseeschichte vom 15. Jahrbundert bis zur Gepenwart. 3rded. Leipzig, 1928. 
Heid-.n (K.), Geschichte des NationabSozialisuius. Berlin. 1932. 

Hesse (Paul), Die deutschen Wirtschafisgebiete in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die landwirt- 
scbaftiicbe Erzeagung u. Versorgung Dentschlands. Berlin, 1928. 

Boche (Werner), Editor, Die Ges*»izgebung des Kahinetts Hiller. 3 vols. Berlin, 1933, 
Hofmann (A. von), Das deutsche I^nd und die deutsche Geschichte. New edition. 
3 Tills. Stuttgart. 1930 — Politiscbe Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 vols. Stuttzart., 1923-25. 

Boltzmann (Robeit), Gebharts Handbuch der Deutschen Geschichte. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 
1930 and 1931. 

Horkenbach (C.), Das Deutsche Reich von 1918 bis heute. Berlin, 1931, 

Jdckh (E.), The New Germany. London, 1927. 

Klovekom (Dr.), Das Saargebiet. Saarbiilcken, 1929. 

Kraus (Herbert), The Crisis of German Democracy. London, 1933. 

Lamprecht (K.), Deutsche Geschichte der jungsten Vergangenbeit und Gegenwart. 
12 vols. Berlin. 1920-22. 

Ltits (Malcolm), A Wayfarer in Central Germany, London, 1931. 
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Lvehr (Elma), The New German Republic. New York, 1929. 

Maemillan (K. D.), Protestantism in Germany. Pnncetou and Ijondon, 1918. 

Mattem (J ). Principles of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the Geiman National 
Republic. Baltimore, 1928. 

Maull (Otto), DeutschiMnd. Leipzig, 1933. 

JfocnceW (G.), The Old-World Germany of To-day. London, 1929. 

Meti'ieArth (Rudolf) Gnathtr (AdolO, and ZimTiier-iuann (Waldemar), Die Einwirkiing 
des Krieges aiif Bevolkerun sbewegiuig, Emkornmeu und Lebenshaltung in Deutschland. 
Stuttgart, Berlin, and Leipzig, ly32. 

Meissner (Orto), Das neuc Staaisrecht des Reichs und seiner Lander. Berlin, 1923. 
Michdi (R. K.), Cartels, Couibines and Trusts in Post-War Germany. London, 1928. 
3/o?cT^r (B. A.), Ger many puts th*- Clock back. London, 1933, 

Stiimaan (Siegmund), Die deutscfcen Parteien, Wesen und Wandel nach dem Kriege. 
Berlin, 1932. 

Peake (A. S.) and others, Germany in the Nineteenth Centnir. Manchester, 1915. 
Pjvndtuer Das neue Deuls 'he Reiel’srecht, Berlin, 1934. 

PLiK/ioir (H.), History of Germany (Euglisli edition). London, 1933. 

Preii«(H.), Dcutschlands republikanische Rtichsverfassung. 2 nd ed. Berlin, 192 
Qmglty (H.) and Clark (R. T.), Republican Germany. London, 1928. 

R<*t«€2(^edr.), Deutschland. 4th edition by R. Bnschick. Berlin, 1920. 

Reiiihold (P. P.), Tiie Economic, Financial and Political State of Germany since the 
War. Yale snd Oxford, 192S. 

Rose'tdterg (A.), Die Entstehnng der Deutschen Republik. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1930. 
(English Translation.) London, 1931. 

^Hn (Edgar), Das Reparations.problem. (Published on behalf of the Friedrich List- 
Gesellschaft) 2 vols. Berlin, 1929. 

Salomon (F.), Die deutschen Parteiprogramme vom Erwachen des poUtischen Lebens 
in Deutschland bis zur Gegcnwart, Oth ed. (by Wilhelm Mommsen and Quniher Franz). 
3 vols. Leipzig, 1931, 

Sarter (Adolf), and Kittel (J.). Die deutscbe Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft. 3rd ed. 
Berlin, 1981. 

Schafer (Dietrich), Deutsche GescHchte. 9th edition. 2 vols. Jena, 1922. 

Schnabel (F.), Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnteu Jahrhundeit. Freiburg, i. Br , 
1929. 

^ Deutsche Reich. Dresden, 1027. 

' ■ N le Germans. An Enquiry and an Estimate. New York, 1982. 

I* • itsdie Landwirtschaft unter volks- und weltwirtschaftlichen 
' 1 . • , 1932. 

Somftart (W.), Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert und im 
Anfang des 20ten Jahrhumlerts. 7th ed, Berlin, 1928. 

Stiimke (Bruno), Die Entstehung der Dsutscheu Republik. Frankfurt (Main), 1923. 
Sybel (H. von), Die Begrundung des deutschen Reichs durch Wilhelm I. 7 vols. 
Munich and Leipzig. 1889-94. {Ene. Trans, by E Widte, New York, 1898.] 

Tiessen (Ernst), Dcntsclier Wmschaltsatlas. Berlin, 1929. 

TtfiUehke (H. von), Deutsche Geschichte im 19ten Jahrhundert. 5 vols. Leipzig, 
1923-27 [English Translation. London, 1915-10.] 

Ulhnap.n (H.), Durchbruch der Nation. Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, 1918-1933, 
Jena, 1933. 

lFaA( (Adolf). Df'utscbe Geschichte. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1920. 

WalUrshauHn (A. Sartonus von), Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte 1815-1914. Jena, 
1923. 

Ward (A W.), Germany, 1S15-1890. 3 vols. Cambridge. 1915-18. 

Wer ist's (Gerniau Who's Who), Edited by H. A. L. Degener. 9th ed. Leipzig, 1928. 

(Wilhelm), Statist’sches Handbuch des gesamten Deutschtuins. Berlin, 1927. 
Woytintky (Wladimir). Zehn Jahre neues Deutschland. Ein Gesamttiberblick in 
Zahlen. Berlin, 1929. 

Young (G.), The New Germany. London, 1920. 

ZitkuTsch (Johann), Politisehe Geschichte des neuen deutschen Kaiserreichs. 3 vols. 
Fiankfurt a, M., 1925-30. 


3. Books on National Socialism. 

Brown Book of the Hitl‘'r Terror. London, 1933. 

Why Nazi ? London, 1933. 

Arnustrong K), Hitler’s Reich. London, 1933. 

Czech- Jockberg (E.), Hitler, eine dentscbe Be«egung. Oldenbnrg, 1933. 

Fedtr (G.), Das Protramm der N.8.l).A.P. Munii'h, 1932. 

Heiden (K.). Dip Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus. Berlin, 1933. (English trans- 
lation, 1930-— DieGeburt des dntten Rehhes. Zurich, 1933. 

Hitler (Adolf) M^-in Kampf. 2 vols. Munich, 1933. (English translation. My 
Struggle, London, 1933.) 
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Hoover (C. B.). Germany enters the Third Reich. London, 1933>, 

Mourer (E.), Germany pnta the Clock back. London, 1933. 

Eogenberg {X.), Der Mythiia des 20 Jahihundert. Munich, 1932. 

Sieburg (F.), Es werde Deutschland. Frankfurt, 1933. (Bn^ish edition, Germany, 
My Country. London, 1933.) 

Spengler (O.), Prenssentum nnd Sozialismus. Munich, 1921.— Jahre der Entacheidung- 
Munich, 1933. 

Steed (WickhamX Hitler ; Whence and Whither. Xiondon, 1934. 


TEE SAAB. 

According to paragraph 49 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Saar Basin was 
placed under the control of the Leagne of Nations. In 1935, the population 
will decide, by plebiscite, what nationality they desire. Meanwhile the 
district is govern^ by a commission of 5 nominated by the Leagne, of whom 
1 is French, 1 resident of the Saar, and 3 others. There is also a Lwndesrat 
of 30 members, which co-operates with the Government in an advisory 
capacity. 

Area : Prussian Saar district, 573 sq. miles ; Bavarian Saar, 164 sq. miles ; 
total, 737 sq. miles. 

Population (census of July 19, 1927) : Prussian portion, 670,019 ; Bavarian 
portion, 100,011 ; total, 770,030 (386,679 males, and 384,351 females). 
Estimated population on January 1, 1932, 815,907 (409,709 males, and 
406,198 fenjales). 

In 1927, there were in the area 558,857 Catholics, 201,354 Protestants, 
4,038 Jews, and 5,781 others. 

Principal towns (census of 1927): Sa.arbrueken (125,020); Keunkirohen 
(41,031); Dndweiler (23.647); Sulzbach (22,402); St. Ingbert (20,817); 
Saatlouia (15,836); Friedrichstal (13,908) ; Homburg (11,201). 

Number of schools (May 1, 1932), 456 ; scholars, 117,949 ; teachers, 2,528. 

Revenue and expenditure, 1932, balanced at 629,166,226 francs. 

Prodnction of coal, 1932. 10,438,049 metric tons ; 1931, 11,367,011 metric 
tons ; production of coke, 1931, 1,937,873 metric tons ; 1932, 1,384,914 metric 
tons ; production of pig iron : 1933, 1,590,000 metric tons ; 1932, 1,349,493 
metric tons; of steel, 1933, 1,680,000 metric tons; 1932, 1,463,352 metric 
tons; of rolled steel, 1933, 1,250,000 metric tons ; 1932, 994,447 metric tons. 

References. 

Bericht des Ststistischen Anita., des Saargebietes. lOtb issue. Saarbrdckeu, 1932. 

Katich (H.), Regierunguud Volksvertretuug im Saargebiet. Leipzig, 1930. 


STATES OF GEBMAKY. 


ANHALT. 

(Frbistaat Anhalt.) 

The Constitution of the Free State of Anhalt bears date July 18, 1919. 
Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, popular government and the 
Diet have been abolished. By a law of the Government of the Rich of 
April 7, 1933, the State is under the absolute rule of a StatthaJter, or 
Governor, who is the personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor {Statthalter ) . — Wilhelm Friedrich Loeper. (Also in Brunswick. ) 
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Area, 893 square miles. Population, June 16, 1933, 365,824 (177,341 
males and 188,483 females). The capital, Dessau, 78,634 inhabitants on 
June 16, 1933 ; Bemburg, 38,323 ; Kothen, 26,695 ; Zerbst, 20,155 ; Eosslau, 
12,815; Coswig, 10,562. Population by religion, June 16, 1925: 
Protestants, 320,850; Catholics, 14,129; Jews, 1,140; other Christian 
confessions, 248; the rest, principally free-thinkers, 14,678. 

Estimated income and expenditure, 1933-34, 24,485,000 marks. Public 
debt, December 31, 1932, 17,168,765' marks; State property, December 31, 
1932, 310,800,000 marks. 


BADEH. 

(Frektaat Baden.) 


Until 1771, Piaden was a Margraviate divided into two or more lines ; 
it was then united, and subsequently received various additions, and its 
ruler took the title of Elector in 1803, and of Grand-Duke in 1806. On 
November 22, 1918, the Grand-Duke abdicated, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment proclaimed Baden a Republic. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
set aside, and the Diet and popular government abolished. By the law of 
the Government of the Bckh of April 7, 1933, the State is imder the 
absolute rule of a Sta/thalter, or Governor, who is the personal representative 
of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor (Statthaller ). — Robert IFagner. 

For general administrative purposes there are (since AprO 1, 1924) 40 
‘ Amtsbezirke,’ superintended by four general commissioners (Landes- 
Kommissare). For local government there are 11 circles (Kreise), and 
1,532 communes (Gemeinden), 123 communal cities, and 1,409 parishes. 


Area and Population:— 


District 


Area : 

Square miles 


Konstanz 

1,610 

Freiburg . . j 

1,830 

Karlsruhe . . | 

993 

Mannheim , . j 

1,386 

Tot.al 

! 5,819 


Population | _ 

I Pop. per 
! square mile 1933 
1925 1933 1 


' 337,508 353,257 

; 699,998 630,952 

1 667,653 687,339 

I 707,303 741,776 


219-4 

■344-8 

692-2 

534-5 


2,31-2,462 2,413,324 i 414-8 


Population in 1933, 1,167,981 males and 1,245,343 females. 

Including a part of the Lake of Constance, area is 5,889 square miles. 
Principal towns, 1933 . — 


ilannheim 

. 275,960 

Konstanz 

32,961 

Weinheim . 

17,486 

Karlsruhe 

. 154,902 

Baden 

30.052 

Bruchsal . 

16,903 

Freiburg 

. 99,122 

Durlach 

18,658 

V illingen . 

14,565 

Heidelberg 

. 84,759 

Lorrach 

18,254 

Lahr 

14,318 

Pforzheim 

. 79,816 

Offenburg . 

17,860 

Rastatt 

14,208 


Marriages, 1932, 16,301 ; births, 38,487 ; deaths, 26,172 ; stillbirths, 1,072; 
divorces, 1,163. 
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Religion and Education — in 1925 there were 1,350,479 Catholics, 
910,324 Protestants, 8,058 other Christians, 24,064 Jews, and 19,537 others. 

All religious denominations enjoy equality and self-government, appoint- 
ing their own clergy. The Protestant Church is under a Bishop. The 
Koman Catholic Church has an Archbishop (at Freiburg), whose 4 suffragans 
are outside Baden. The Catholic Foundations Council (Oberstiftungsrat) 
manages the property of the Catholic Church. The Jews, whose ecclesiastical 
affairs are managed by the ‘ Oberrat der Israeliten,’ have 15 rabbinates. 

Instruction is general, free, and compulsory. Schools are under the 
authority of the State. Eeligious instruction, however, is provided by each 
denomination, but there is no compulsion to give or to receive religious 
instruction. Baden has 2 universities (Heidelberg and Freiburg), 1 
technical high school (Karlsruhe), 1 Academy of Arts (Karlsruhe), 1 com- 
mercial high school (Heidelberg), 17 gjmnasia, 15 Realgymnasia, 23 Ober- 
realschulen, 14 Realschulen, 15 high schools for girls, 3 training colleges for 
teachers, and a number of technical and special schools. 

Einance- — The budget for 1932 and 1933 fixes the revenue at 425,508,700 
marks, and expenditure at 431,041,100 marks (excluding arrears of revenue 
from previous budgets amounting to 2,903,000 marks, and expenditure to 
4,290,400 marks). Debt, March 31, 1932, 139,400,000 marks. 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area, 2,040,807 acres are 
cultivable land and 1,450,914 acres are forests. In 1933 the area under 
cultivation was 2,061,980 acres. Oats, barley, wheat, rye and potatoes are 
grown. Vines in 1932, 30,630 acres, yield 7,276,752 gallons of wine; 
beetroot, turnips, hemp, hops and chicory are also grown. Tobacco area in 
1933, 14,242 acres. The com crop in 1933 was 427,263 metric tons. The 
number of animals in 1932 was: cattle, 643,465; pigs, 531,410; sheep, 
37,915; goats, 104,431 ; horses, 63,735. Mineral produce almost solely 
salt, potash and building-stone. 

Principal manufactures : Tiles, cigars, jewellery, machinery, clocks, 
musical instruments, chemicals, silk ribbons, cotton tissues, paper and card- 
board, leather, wood-work, and brushes. 


Refereuces concerniug Baden. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Land Baden. 43rd Issue in 1930. Statistische Mitteil- 
ungen. Beitraege znr Statistik LandwirtachaftUches Woohenblatt. Jahresberichte 
der Handelskammem Verotfentiichnngen des Badiscben Statistischen Landesamts : Die 
Industrie in Baden iin Jaiir 1920. Handel und Verkeltr in Baden in Jahr 1925. Badische 
Gemeindestatistik. Die Religionszi.gef brigkeit in Baden in den letzten 100 Jahren. Baden 
in Wort und 2ahl. Krankenanstalten, Wobifahrts- und fthnliche Heiiue in Baden im Jahr 
1929. 

Baedeker's Southern Germany (Baden, Blank Forest, Wurteniburg and Bavaria). 
13th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

f?rad)na'/in (R.), Suddentsctiland. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1931. 

J?«uii«mn(L.), DerSchwsrzwald. In ‘ Land and Leute ' Series. Vol. XIII. Bielefeld 
and Leipzig, 1902. 

Meyer’s Schwarzwald, 17th ed, Leipzig, 1929. 

Pfajf (K.)j T: : ■ ' T” ng Heidelberg, 1910. 

Rehmann c i-.. .; - Baden in allgemeiner, wirtschaftlicher und staat- 

licher Hinsic. *. K ■ ■■ 

Untermeyir, (L ), Blue Rhine-Black Forest. London, 1930, 
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BAVAEIA. 

(Freistaat Batken.) 

Bavaria was for over a century a kingdom, ruled by descendants of the 
ancient Counts of Wittelsbach, who flourished in the twelfth century. 
Duke Maximilian I. of Bavaria was elevated to the rank of Elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the Thirty Years’ War ; and Elector Maximilian 
Joseph was raised to the rank of king by Napoleon I. in 1805. On 
November 22, 1918, the dynasty was deposed, and Bavaria was declared a 
Republic. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was set 
aside, and the Diet and popular government abolished. By the law of the 
Government of the Reich of April 7, 1933, the State is under the absolute 
rule of a Htatthalter , or Governor, who is the personal representative of 
Chancellor Hitler. 

GoverTwr (StaJthaUer ). — General Franz von Epp. (Appointed April 11, 
1933.) 


Area aad Population 


Begiernngsbezirke ^ 

Area, Eng. 

• Population 

Pop. per 
sq. mile, 
1933 

sq. miles 

1925 

1933 

Upper Bavaria (Oberbavern) 

1 6,437 

1,684,766 

1,776,973 

276-1 

Lower Bavaria (Niederbayern) . 
Palatinate (Rheinpfalz), without 

4,148 

755,769 

770,792 

185-8 

the Saar District 

2.124 

931,755 

984,456 

463-5 

Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz) 
Upper Franconia (Oberfranken), 

3,725 

629,262 

654,095 

175-6 

inclmling Coburg . 

2,898 

757,515 

787,200 

271-6 

Middle Franconia (Mittelfranken) 

2,935 

1 998,386 

1,037,206 

253-4 

Lower Franconia (Unterfranken) . 

3,260 

1 762,744 

796,075 

244-2 

Suabia (Schwaben) 

3,807 

869,397 

877,848 

230-6 

Total . 

29,334 

7,379,594 

7,684,645 

262-0 


On November 30, 1919, the inhabitants of the Free State of Coburg decided 
by an overwhelming majority to join the Free State of Bavaria, and on March 
11, 1920, the Bavarian Diet unanimously adopted a Bill for the Union of the 
two Republics. 

To the area have to be added 257 square miles for water. 

Of the total population at the end of 1933, 3,719,359 were males and 
3,905,286 females. 

In 1932 there were 53,976 marriages, 132,867 living births, 3,216 still 
births, 90,340 deaths, and 3,188 divorces. 

Urban and rural population at the censuses of 1925 and 1933 : — 


Towns, Ac., with 2.000 Communes, &c., with less 



No. of 

No. of 


nhabitants and over 

than 2,000 inhabitants 

Census 







Towns 

Communes: 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

No. 

Population 

Per centw 
of pop. 


1925 

261 

7,762 ' 

377 

! 3,563,208 

51-7 

7,648 

3,816.386 

48-3 

1933 

264 

7,723 ; 

401 

! 3,877,465 

50 5 

7,586 

3,807,280 

49 '5 
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Principal towns, 1933 


Towns 

1933 

Towns 

1P33 

Munich (Miinchen) 

734,785 

Bayreuth . 

36,892 

Nuremberg (Nhrnberg) 

410,175 

Aschaffenburg 

36,208 

Augsburg . 

176,631 

Erlangen . 

32,371 

Lndwigshafen a. Rh. . 

105,198 

Landshut . 

30,720 

Wiirzbnrg . 

100,937 

Ingolstadt . 

29,232 

Ratisbon (Regensburg). 

81,171 

Amberg 

27,633 

Fiirth .... 

76,999 

Speyer 

27,336 

Kaiserslautern 

6-2,578 

F rankenthal 

26,183 

Bamberg 

53,580 

Coburg 

25,790 

Pirmasens . 

47,231 

Straubing . 

25.432 

Hof . 

43,567 

Passau 

25,181 

Sehweinfurt 

40,145 

Kempsen 

23,748 


Religion. — Religious division of the population, June 16, 1925 ; — 
Roman Catholics, 5,163,106 ; Protestants, 2,111,993; Jews, 49,145. 


There are 2 Boman Catholic archbishoprics, those of Munich and Bamberg each with 
3 snfiragan bishoprics; 2TC deaneries; and S,S4S parishes. The Protestant Church is 
under a Bisliop. Of the three universities of the Republic, two, at Munich and Warsbrurg, 
are Boman Catholic, and one, at Erlangen, Protestant. 

Rducntion. — (For Universiries. see under Germany.) Education 
compulsory from six to sixteen. In 1931-32, there were 7,731 public 
elementary schools, with 20,226 class teachers (13,751 males and 6,476 
females), and 942,335 scholars. 

Justice and Crime.— Bavaria is the only German State which before 
the revolution had an Oberstcs Landesgerieht, or appeal-court of third 
instance ; it has a bench of 24 judges. Under it are 4 Oberlandesgerichte, 
26 Landgcrichte and 246 Amtsgerichte. The number of judges was (1932) 
1,443. In 1932, 80,051 criminals were convicted. 

Public Assistance. — 1“ tBe financial year 1932 public assistance was 
rendered as follows ; war allowances to wounded ex-soldiers or their families, 
4,229; social pensioners, 53,184 ; small pensioners, 26,200; and others 
requiring assistance, 219,794 — a total of 308,477 ; maternity cases, 12,446; 
indoor relief (in institutions), 147,070. The total allowances amounted to 
146,864,300 marks, net, including the cost of relief for young persons. 

Finance. — The ordinary budget for the year 1933 balanced at 
564,213,823 marks. The extraordinary budget balanced at 60,874,000 

TT^ S 

The debt at the end of July, 1933, was 383,201,697 reichsmarks ; floating 
debt, 45,086,355 reichsmarks. 

Production and Industry.— Of the total area, nearly one-half is under 
cultivation, one-sixth under grass, and one-third under forests. 

The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in 1932, were as follows : — 

"Wheat, 892,455 acres (yield 686,437 metric tons); rye, 1,151,625 acres 
i706,006 tons) ; oats, 1,032,360 acres (744,190 tons); barley, 889,810 acres 
(668,534 tons) ; potatoes, 1,027,400 acres (6,173,875 tons). Vines, 47,820 
acres, yielded 11,740,652 gallons ; hops, 16,790 acres, yielded 4,170 
metric tons. 
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The census of live-stock on December 1, 1932, showed 370,363 horses, 
3,902,718 cattle, 350,385 sheep, 2,489,035 pigs, and 310,180 goats. 

In 1932 the output of coal was 1,588,195 metric tons ; of iron ore, 180,733 
tons; pig iron, 135,896 tons; cast iron, 63,777 tons; sulphuric acid, 
186,552 tons. 

References. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch filr Bayern. Annual. Munlch- 

Zeitschrift des Bayeriscben Statiblischen Landesamts. MuniclL 

Beitrage zur Statistik Bayerns. Munich.* 

Bayem und die Reichsemheit. 2iid ed. Munich, 1025. 

Statistik uber Bergbau, etc. Annual. Mnnicb. 

Baedeker's Southern Germany. 12th ed. Leipzig, 1014. 

Baler (Suzaune St. Barbe), A Wayfctrer in Bavaria. London, 1030. 

iJofherl Entwieklungsge^'cbichte Bayerns. Berlin, 1916. 

Koestler (C. ), Handbuch zur Gebiets- und Ortskunde des Konigreichs Bayern. 4th ed. 
Muiiieb, 1S95. 

Luebeek{J.), Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklnng Bayerns und die Verwaltung vonHandel, 
Industrie un<l Gewerbe. Munich, 1010. 

Piloty(R.) (Editor), Die Verfassungsurkundedes Konigreichs Bayern. 8th ed. Munich, 
1895. 

Pohl (C.), Handbuch des Staats- und Verwaltungsrechts f. d. iKonigreich Bayem, 
Munich, 1900. 

Riezler (S.), Geschichte Bayerns. 4 vola. Leipzig, 1898, 


BREMES. 

(Freie Hansestadt Bremen.) 

Bremen is a Free State, with a Constitution adopted on May 15, 1920. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
set aside, and popular government abolished. By the law of the Government 
of the Soich of April 7, 1933, the Hansestadt Bremen is under tlie absolute 
rule of a Statthalter, or Governor, who is the personal representative of 
Chancellor Hitler. 

Goverurtr (Statthalter). — C. Eoever. (Also for Oldenburg.) 

Area, 99 square miles; population (1933), 366,425 (177,926 males and 
188,499 females). 

On June 16, 1925, Bremen contained 292,126 Protestants (8 6 '2 percent.), 
21,871 Roman Catholics (6'5 per cent.), 243 other Christians, 1,508 Jews, 
others 23,098 (6'8 per cent.). In January, 1933, Bremen (town) had 314,019 
inh.abitants and Bremerhaven 26,900. In Bremen (town) marriages in 1932, 
2,859 ; births, 4,303 ; deaths, 3,335 ; excess of births, 968 ; divorces, 448. 

Bremen contains two Amtsgerichte and a Landgericht, whence appeals lie 
to the ‘ Hanseatische Oberlandesgericht ’ at Hamburg. 

For 1931 the ordinary revenue was 96,537,338 reichsmarks, and expendi- 
ture 96,674,530 reichsmarks. Public debt on March 31, 1933, 240,044,000 
reichsmarks. 

Next to Hamburg, Bremen is the largest port for the international trade 
of Germany. In 1932, 6,507 vessels, 7,740,346 tons, entered and 6,541 
vessels, 7, 643, 538 tons, cleared. Principal shipping companies, Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, ‘ Hansa,’ and ‘ Neptun.’ 

Railways, 31 miles, owned and worked by the State. 

References. 

Bremer Vertraltnngs- nnd Wirtschaftsbericht^ Bremen, 1952 (from 1002). 

Jahrbuch fur Bremische Statistik. 1 Vol. Handelsstatistik i^aince 1850). 2 Vols. 

Ailgemeirte Statistik (since 1865). 

Die Entwickelung der Freien Hansestadt Bremen in. den Jahren 1900-1927. Bremen, 
1929. 
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Baedekei''8 Northern Germany. 17th ed. Leipzig, 1925. 

Bippen (W. von), Geschichte der sitadt Bremen. Bremen, 1892, 6c. 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities : Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen and 
Diibeck. London, 1914. 

Neubaur (P.), Der Norddeutsche Lloyd. 50 Jahre der Entwickelurig 1857-1907. 2 Vols. 
Leipzig, 1907. 

Bauers (J.), Geschichte des Bremischen Binnenhandels im 19ten Jahrhundert. 
Bremen, 1913. 

Schellers Fuhrer durch Bremen. Bremen, 1928. 


BRUNSWICK. 

(Feeistaat Braitnschweig.) 

On November 8, 1918, the reigning Duke of Brunswick was deposed, and 
the duchy proclaimed a Kepublie. The Constitution bears date January 
6, 1922. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) r^ime, the Constitution was 
set aside, and the Diet and popular government abolished. By the law of 
the Government of the Hcich of April 7, 1933, the State is under the 
absolute rule of a Statthaltsr, or Governor, who is the personal representative 
of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor [StaWialtcr ). — Wilhelm Friedrich Loeper. (Also in Anhalt.) 

Area, 1,424 square miles : population (1933), 518,736 (250,507 males and 
268,229 females). In 1925, there were 450,870 Protestants (89*8 per cent.), 
24,605 Catholics, and 1,753 Jews. 

The capital, Brunswick (Braunschweig), had 156,840 inhabitants in 1933. 

Forthe financial year ending March 31, 1933, the budget of the State was 
fixed at 47,557,610 marks revenue and 47,557,610 marks expenditure. 
The debt on September 30, 1932, was 64,245,000 marks. 

References. 

Beitrase zur Statistik des Herzogtams Braunschweig. Hefte I. -XXVII., and New 
Senes. 1-8. 

Handelskammerberichte. 

FnoiJund Bode, DasHerzogtam Braunschweig, 1897, 

RhamyR (A.), Die fraheren Verfassungsgesetze des Herzogtums Braunschweig. Bruns- 
wick, 1900. 


HAMBURG. 

(Fkeie trjTD Han'sestadt Hamburg.) 

Constitution. — The State and Free City of Hamburg is a republic. 
The Constitution bears date January 7, 1921. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
■set aside and popular government abolished. By a law of the Government of 
the Beich of April 7, 1933, the City of Hamburg is under the absolute rule 
of a Statthalter, or Governor, who is the personal representative of Chancellor 
Hitler. 

Governor (Statthalter }. — Karl Kaufman, i (appointed May 17, 1933). 

Area and Population. — Area, 160 English square miles ; population 
on June 16, 1933, 1,214,097. The State consists of two divisions, the 
population of each of which was as foUows on June 16, 1933 : City of 
Hamburg, 1,125,025 ; Landgebiet, 89,072. 

Marriages, 1932, 10,678; births, 14,131 (387 or 2‘74 per cent, stillbirths, 
1,785 or 12‘63 per cent, illegitimate) ; deaths, 13,446 ; divorces, 2,347. 
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Beligion, Education, and Justice. — On June 16, 1925, 985,626 
Protestants (85’52 percent.), 60,017 Roman Catholics (5 ‘21 per cent.), 8,460 
other Christians (0’73 per cent.), 19,904 Jews (1 '73 jier cent.), and 78,516 
‘all other’ (6 '81 per cent.). 

On February 1, 1933, Hamburg (State) had 260 public elementary schools 
with 3,599 teachers (2,046 male, 1,553 female), and 103,107 pupils ; 32 higher 
State schools with 14,071 pupils and 50 private schools with 14,313 pupils. 
The University at Hamburg (summer 1933) had 3,199 matriculated students 
(790 women). 

The State contains three Amtsgeriehte, a Landgerieht, and the ‘ Han- 
seatische Oberlandesgericht, ’ or court of appeal for the Hanse Towns. 

Finance. — For 1933 the ordinary budget provided for 310,000,000 
reichsmarks revenue, and 373,600,000 reichsmarks expenditure. Debt, 
March 31, 1933, 430,300,000 reichsmarks. 

Commerce and Shipping. — Hamburg is the principal seaport in 
Germany. Leading Steauiship Companies : — Hamburg - America line ; 
Hamburg-South America line ; German East Africa line ; Woermann line ; 
German Levant line ; Reederei Rob. M. Sloman, jr. Movement of shipping 
for 5 years : — 


Year 

1 Entert-d 

1 Cleared 

I No. of Ships 

Tonnage 

1 No. ofShips 

Tonnage 

1928 

1 17,2ri7 ' 

21,292,330 1 

20,338 1 

21,337,635 

1929 

1 18,175 

21,905,410 i 

20.798 : 

22,134.875 

1930 

! 20,350 ! 

27,900,243 

22,744 I 

22,204,578 

1931 

; 19,871 

20,774,510 

21,758 

20,642,139 

1932 

i 18,024 ' 

18,054,048 

20,087 

18,174,401 


Books of Reference concerning Hamburg. 

Jahresberiebt der Verwaltunjfsbehdrden der Freien u. Haosestadt Hambnrg. Annual- 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Freie und Hansestndt Hamburg. Siatustik des barn* 
hurgischen Staates. Statistische Mitteiluniren uber den hamburgischen Staat. Monats- 
£>cbrift, * Ans Hambvirgs Verwaltung und Wirtscbaft.’ (All published by the Statistischea 
Landesamt.) 

Handel and SchifTahrt des Hafens Hamburg. Stvitistische XJebersichten, herausgegeben 
vom Handelsstatistischen Amt. 

Hambnrgisches Staatshandbuch. 

Baasch (E.) Geschicbte Hamburgs 1814-191S. Gotha, 

Baedeker’s Northern (Jermany. 17th ed. Leipzig, 1925. 

Hansen (W.), Aus der Vorz it von Hamburg und Piugebnng. Hamburg, 1933 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities. Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. London, 1914. 

Lutgenis und Pete-rstn, Niederelbische Heimatskunde. Breslau, 1921. 

Melhop (W,), Histonsche Topogxaphie derFreien nndHanseatadt Hamborg. Hamburg, 
1925. 

Rautenherg (O.), Hamburg. Berlin, 1922. 

Schnoder{K. T.), The P' lt of Hamburg Washington, 1930. 

Wohlicill (A.), Neuere Geschicbte der Freien und Hansestadt Hamburg. Gotha, 1914. 


HESSE. 

(VOLKSSTAAT HeSSEN. ) 

Hesse was proclaimed a Republic early in November, 1918. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
set aside and popular government and the Diet abolished. By a law of the 

I i 2 
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Goycrnment of tha Eeick of April 7, 1933, tlie State ia under the absolute 
rule of a StatthalUr, or Governor, who ia the personal representative of 
Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor {Statthalter). — J. Spreiiger. 

Por administrative purposes, the Hepublic is divided into three provinces, 
eighteen circles (Kreise), and 982 communes (Gemeinden). 

Area and Population:— 


I Population i Pop. 


Provinces | 

Sq. Hiles 

1 

1 


: per sq. 
mile, 

1 

! 


' 1910 

1 

1925 1 

! 

1 1933 

1933 

Starkenborg ..... 

1,157 

1 

! 590.380 

1 

634,621 

i 664,447 

574-2 

Upper Hesse (Oberhessen) 

1,269 

J 309,283 

828,490 

1 342,552 

269-9 

Rhenish Hesse (RheinhesseQ) . 

542 

j 382,438 

j 

384,168 

1 419,848 

S 

774-6 

Total i 

2,968 

1 

1,282,051 1 

1 

[1,347,279 i 

1 

[1,426,847 

480-6 


There were 697,202 males and 729,645 females in 1933. 

The largest towns are Mayence or Mainz (including suburbs), with 1 42, 42S; 
Darmstadt, the capital, 93,025 ; Offenbach, 80,822 ; Worms, 50,473 ; 
Grease*, 35,898 inhabitants, 1933. 

EeUgion and Education — At the census of 1925 there were 885,370 
Protestants, 415,685 Catholics, 8,188 of other Christian sects, 20,401 Jews, 
and 17,636 unclassified, or of no religion. The Eoman Catholic Church has a 
Bishop (at Mainz). 

There are (1933) 994 public elementary schools with 3,562 teachers, and 
186,794 pupils. Continuation schools Dec. 1, 1930, 1,866 teachers, 48,821 
pupils. Hesse has 10 gymnasia, 1 progymnasia, 3 senior realgyinnasia, 
5 reform realgymnasia, 16 Oberrealschulen, 25 realschulen, with 677 
teachers and 12,418 pupils ; 10 higher girls’ schools and women’s schools, 
with 211 teachers and 3,578 pupils; and 35 private schools with 3,373 
pupils. The University at Giessen had (summer term, 1933) 2,150 matricu- 
lated students (166 women), and the Technical High School at Darmstadt 
2,501 students (225 women). There are many industrial, technical, 
agricultural and other special institutes. 

Piuauce- — The ordinary revenue and expenditure were estimated for 
the year 1933 to balance at 104,875,018 marks. 

'The public debt, March 31, 1933: 84,957,700 marks. 

Production and Industry. — Of the area, 49-9 per cent, is under 
cultivation ; 13 '5 per cent, meadows and pastures; 31 "4 per cent, forests ; 
5'2 per cent, uncultivated (houses, roads, water, etc.). Arable land occupies 
959,088 acres ; meadows and pastures, 259,133 acres : vineyards, 37, 663 acres ; 
and forests, 603,433 acres. Of the latter, 186,383 belong to the State, 
227,165 acres to the communes, religious foundation, and provident societie.s, 
and 186,383 acres to private persons. 

Areas and yield of chief crops, 1933 : Wheat, 95,910 acres (yield, 99,779 
tons); rye, 133,350 acres (117,089 tons); barley, 109,380 acres (105,612 
tons); oats, 117,550 acres (109,132 tons) ; potatoes, 156,100 acres (990, 92-3 
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tons) ; (1932) 35,060 acres under vines, yielding 6,775,500 gallons of wine 
to the value of 12,348,487 marks. 

Domestic animals, December 1, 1932: Cattle, 316,302; sheep, 40,297 ; 
swine, 372,400 ; goats, 98,512. 

The quantity of coal raised in 1932 was 973,939 tons, to the value of 
2,990,972 marks ; and iron, 143,738 tons, valued at 395,995 marks. 
The principal manufactures are leather, cloth, paper, chemicals, furniture, 
wagons, railway cars and carriages, motor ears, machinery, musical instru- 
ments, tobacco and cigars, sparkling-wine. 

Eeferences eoncerning Hesse, 

Statistiscbes Handbuch fur den Volksitaat Hessen. 4tli ed. Darmstadt, 1929. Beitrage 
zur Statisiik des Volksstaates Hessen. 67th voJs. Darmstadt, 1362-1928. Mttteiinngen 
des Hessischen Laadesstatistischen Amtes. 1862-1932. 

Hessen und seine Wirtschaft. Darmstadt, 1929. 

Hessisches Burgerhuch. Darmstadt, 1909. — Hessi^ches Verkehrsbuch. Darmstadt. 
Hessische Gesetz-SammlnDg. 1819-1906. Mainz, 1923. 

Hessler (G.), Gesrhichte von Hessen. Casiael, 1891.— Hessische Landes- rmd Volks- 
kunde. 2 vols. Marburg, 1904-06. 

Kiiehler (F.). Bearbeitet von Braun (A. E.) nnd Weber {A. K ). Verfassnngs- und 
Verwaltnngsrecht des Grossh. Hessen. 5 Bde. Darmstadt, 1894-97. 
ffue-naei (H.), Grossherzogtum Hessen. 2nd ed. Giessen, 1893. 

Zeller W,), Handbuch der Verfassung nnd Verwaltung im Grossh. Hessen. 3 Bde. 
Darmstadt, 1885-93. 


LIPPE. 

(Freistaat Lippi.) 

Lippe became a Eepublic in November, 1918. The Conatitntion bears 
date December 21, 1920. 

L’nder the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime the Constitution was 
set aside and popular government and the Diet abolished. By a law of the 
Government of the lleidt of April 7, 1933, the State is under the absolute 
rule of a Statthalter, or Governor, who is the personal representative of 
Chancellor Hitler. 

Goverdor (Statthaller). — Dr. Alfred J/cz/'V (appointed May 17, 1933 ; 
also for Schaumburg-Lippe). 

Area 469 square miles; population 1933, 179,305 (86,797 males and 
92,508 females). Except 7,872 Catholics and 607 Jews (1925), the people 
are Protestants. Marriages, 1932, 1,452 ; births, 2,638 ; deaths, 1,716 ; 
stillborn, 89. The capital, Detmold, has 16,051 inhabitants (1925). 

For 1932-1933 the revenue was estimated at 7,437,534 marks, and the 
expenditure at 8,226,277 marks. Debt, September 30, 1933, 13,442,000 
marks. 

Eeference. 

Lippischer Staatsenzeiger und Lippische Gesetzsammlung 


LtiBECK. 

(Fkeie USD Hasse-Stadt Lubeck.) 

The free city and State of Liibeck is a Republic, the Constitution of 
which bears date April 4, 1925. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime the Constitution was 
set aside and popular government abolished. By a law of the Government 
of the Reich of April 7, 1933, the City of Liibeck is under the absolute rule 
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of a Statthalter, or Goremor (who also rules Mecklenburg), and who is the 
personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

&mcrnor Friedrich HUdeJyrmidt (appointed May 26, 1933 ; 

also for Mecklenburg). 

Area 115 square miles. The city of Liibeck had (1933) 129,417 inhabi- 
tants (61,694 males and 67,723 females); rural population, 6,986 (3,758 
males and 3,408 females). 

On June 16, 1933, Protestants numbered 118,202 (91 ’3 per cent. ), Eoman 
Catholics 4,253 (3'3 per cent.), other Christians 42, Jews 497, and ‘un- 
classified’ 6,423. Education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
There are in Lubeck (1933) for boys 1 Gymnasium (405 pupils), 1 Real- 
Gymnasium (604 pupils), 1 Ober-Realschule (538 pupils) ; for girls there are 
2 public high schools (860 pupils), 22 united elementary and middle schools 
(11,735 pupils), 1 church school (331 pupils) and 3 boarding-schools (198 
pupils). There are also 1 public technical school for apprentices, 1 naval 
school, 1 school for engineers of steamers, 1 public commercial school, 1 public 
technical school for women, 1 agricultural school, 1 domestic economy school, 
1 continuation school for working people (girls) and 1 people’s high school. 

Lubeck contains an Amtsgericht and a Landgericht, whence the 
appeal lies to the ‘ Hanseatisches Oberlandesgericht ’ at Hamburg. 

For 1933 the revenue and expenditure balanced at 30,211,238 marks. 
Debt, September 30, 1932, 57,200,000 marks. 

Seferences. 

Annaal publications of the Statistisches Landes-Amt and the Handelskaniiner. 

Endres (Dr. F ), G»^schichte der freien und Hansestadt Liibeck. Liibeck, 1926. 

Ktibtl (Budolfj, Wirtscbaftlicbe Entwioklimg Lttbecks seit BeRinn dcs 19 Jahrhunderts, 
Lubeck, 1926. 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities; Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. London, 1914. 


HECKLElTBirRG. 

(Fbeistaat Mecklenbukg. ) 

In November, 1918, Mecklenburg-Schweiin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
were each proclaimed a Republic. 

On October 13, 1933, the Provincial Assemblies of the two Mecklen burgs 
enacted their union into one State of Mecklenburg as from January 1, 1934. 
By a law of the National-Socialist (Nazi) Government of April 7, 1933, the 
new State was placed under the absolute rule of a Statthalter, or Governor, 
who is the personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor (Statthalter). — Friedrich HihlebraTidt (appointed May 26, 1933 : 
also for Liibeck). 

Area, 6,199 sq. miles; population (1933), 820,886 (407,347 males and 
413,539 females). The chief towns (1933) were Rostock (89,990 inhabi- 
tants), Schwerin (53,571 inhabitants), the capital, Wismar (27,456 inhabi- 
tants), Neu-Strelitz (19,237 inhabitants). 

In 1925 there were : Protestants, 644,054: Catholics, 35,448 ; other 
Christians, 2,186 ; Jews, 1,243 ; other religious, 15 ; no religion, 2,940 ; not 
stated 369. The parishes are generally well endowed with landed property, 
^erewere 1,112 elementary schools with 69,636 pupils (1926) ; Gymnasia, 

7 with 1,527 pnpils ; Realg 5 ’mnasien, 6 with 1,844 pupils; Oberrealschule, 
2 with 499 pupils ; Realschulen, 8 with 1,827 pupOs ; higher girls’ schools, 

8 with 2,830 pnpils, 26 with 1,039 pupils ; as well as a number of special 
schools. There is a university at Rostock (see Germany). 
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There are 42 Amtsgerichte, 3 Landgerichte, and 1 Oberlandesgerieht at 
Rostock, which is also the supreme court for Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Beferences. 

Mayer (A.), Geschichte des Grossherzogtmns Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1816-1890. 
Neustrelitz, 1890. 

Schwarz (S.), Landesknnde der Grossherzogtumer Mecklenburg und der freien und 
Hansestadt Lubeck. Leipzig, 1910. 

Ule (W.), Geographie von Mecklenbni^. Stuttgart, 1909. 


OLDEBBITRO. 

(Freistaat Oldenburg.) 

In November, 1918, Oldenburg became a Republic. Its Constitution bears 
date June 17, 1919. 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
actually, though not de jure, set aside, popular government abolished, and 
the Diet suspended. By a law of the Government of the Reich of April 7, 
1933, the State is under the absolute rule of a StutthaJter, or Governor, who 
is the personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

(rovernor {SicUthalter). — C. Boerer (also for Bremen). 

Area, 2,480 sq. miles. The population, 1933 : — Province (Landesteil) of 
Oldenburg, 467,626 ; of Lubeck, 48,313 ; of Birkenfeld, 58,582 ; total, 574,471 
(284,670 males and 289,801 females). Oldenburg, the capital, had 67,744 
inhabitants in 1933. 

In 1925 Oldenburg contained 415,862 Protestants, 123,682 Roman 
Catholics, 1,513 Jews ; other religions and no religion, 4,115. 

Oldenburg contains an Oberlandesgerieht and a Landgericht. The Amts- 
gerichte of Lubeck and Birkenfeld are under the jurisdiction of the Landge- 
richte at Lubeck and Koblenz respectively. 

Budget, 1933: revenue, 26,590,880 marks; expenditure, 26,612,880 
marks. Public debt, September 30, 1933, 31,100,000 marks. 

References. 

Zeitschrift fur Verwaltang ond Reehtspflegel three times a year). 

Statislisehe Nachrichtea uber den Fielstaat Oldenburg (published by the Bureau of 
Statistics). 

Stanstisches Handbuch fur das Grossherzogtum Oldenburg. I. Teil. 1913. 

Staatshaudbucli des Freistaats Oldenburg. 

Kollmann (P.), Das Herzogtum Oldenburg in seiner wirthschaftlichen Entwickelung. 
Oldenburg, 1893. Statistische Beschreibung der Gemeinden des Herzogtums Olden- 
burg. Oldenburg, 1897.— Statistische Beschreibnng der Gemeinden des Purstentums 
Ltibeck. Oldenburg, 1901. 


PRUSSIA. 

(Frei.st.\at Prettssen.) 

On November 13, 1918, Prussia was proclaimed a Republic. 

Until that date the country was ruled by sovereigns of the Hohenzollern 
family, the last of the line being William II (1888-1918). For an account 
of the rise of Prussia, see The Statesm.\n’s Year Book for 1922 
p. 973. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution, adopted on November 30, 1920, gave a vote to every 
citizen, male and female, over 20 years of age in general, equal, secret, and 
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direct sni&age. Prussia was declared to be a Republic. Besides the Diet 
(Landtag) there was a State C-ouneil (Staatsrid) elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies on the basis of one representative for every 500,000 inhabitants. 

The National-Socialists (Nazis) seized the Government of Prussia on 
January 30, 1933. Under their regime the Constitntiou has been set aside, 
and popular government and tiie Diet abolished. By a law of the Govern- 
ment of the Reich of April 7, 1933, Prussia is under the absolute rule of a 
StattJialter, or Governor, who appoints the Cabinet. 

Governor (Statthalter ). — Adolf Hitler. 

Prime Minister . — Hermann Goring (appointed April li, 1933). 

For local government Prussia is divided into 14 Provinces, Government 
districts (Uegierungsbezirke), urban circles (Stadtkreise), and rural circles 
(Landkreise). Urban circles consist of towns of over 25,000 inhabitants ; 
rural circles consist of the smaller towns and rural communes [Landge- 
meinden). In provinces and rural circles the government is in the hands of 
an official appointed by the Prime Mini.-,ter, Each province has a governor 
(Oherprdsident) •, each government district has a president, and deals chiefly 
with local affairs of State concern. In towns the deliberative authority 
used to be the town council {Stadtverordnete'iiversammlung)^ elected on the 
system of proportional suffrage. This has been abolished under Nazi rule, 
and the towns are under the absolute authority of an official appointed by 
the Prime Minister. ' t r 


Area and Population,* 


I. Progress and Present Condition. 


Provinces 


East Prussia (Ostpreussen) 
Brandenburg . 

Berlin . . , , 

Pomerania (Pommern) 

Border Province (Grenzinark 
Posen — Westpreussen) . 


Sclileswig-Holstein 
Hanover (Hannover) 
Westphalia (Westfalen) . 
Hessen-Nassau (including Wal- 

deck) 

Rhine (Rheinprovinz) 
Hohenzollem (Hohenzollerische 
Lande) 

Tntal .... 


Area: 

Square 

1 ' 

. Population 

1 

I Pop. 

1 per Square 
j Mlie(ex* 

Miles" 

June 16,1903 

June 16, 1933) 

eluding 

Hanp).1935 

15,073 

341 

11,937 

2,256,340 

2.592,292 

4,024.286 

1,878,781 

2,333.230 

2, 726; 025 
4,236.416 
1,919,935 

— 

163- 4 
180-9 

12,423-5 

164- 3 

3,97S ' 
10,270 ! 
3.751 
9,850 
5,819 1 
14,976 - 
7,805 , 

332,485 
3,132.135 ' 

1,379,408 j 

3.293.364 1 

1.519.365 1 

3,222,887 
4,784,169 1 

337,655 

3,204,427 

1,480,025 

3,399,495 

1,589,824 

3,360,827 

5,038,663 

llS-4 

312-0 

394-8 

344*9 

273-2 

224-4 

645-6 

6.504 , 
0,256 i 

2,475,004 : 

7,213,564 ; 

2,583,497 

7,623,063 

397-2 

823 6 

441 ; 

71,840 

72,947 

165-4 

114,118 

3S.175.<iS9 1 

39,906,929 

353-0 


\ i**”® I**’ of the 8a.ir (574 square miles), 

sq HaDe, East Prussia, i,9 sq. miles; Pomerania, 300 sq. miles; total, 1,079 


1933, 19,448,340 were males and 

509,733 females. 

IValdeck was absorbed by Prussia on April 1, 1929. 
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As a result of the Treaty of Versailles, Prussia has lost territory to the 
extent of 21,646 square miles and a population of 4,601,626 (according to the 
census of December 1, 1910). 


II. Movement of the Pophiation. 


Year 

Marriages 

Total Births' 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

|Totai Deaths 
i inci. Still- 
born 

Surplus of 
Births 

1928 

j 302,017 

749,499 

24,255 1 

79,999 

1 473,964 

+275,535 

1929 

1 365,221 

725,299 

23,303 

76,107 

517,345 

+207,954 

1930 

1 350,347 

713.322 

*22,991 

73,705 

; 454,516 

+258,806 

1931 

i 325,055 

6-55,334 

20,022 

' 66.330 

’ 461,432 

+193,902 

1932 

' 3*22, 2?6 

621,122 

18,857 

61,806 

, 442,534 

+178,588 


In 1932, 2 63 per cent, of the total births in rural districts and 3‘40 
per cent, in urban areas were stillborn, and STS per cent, in rural districts 
and 11 '60 per cent, in urban areas were illegitimate. Divorces in 1932, 
27,237. 

Principal towns with population in 1933. According to the area on 
June 16, 1933:— 


Berlin . 4,236,416 

Cologne. . 750,190 

Essen . . 654,. 638 

Breslau . . 625,219 

Frankfort(Main) 555,071 
Dortmrtnd , 540,480 

Dtisseldorf . 498,617 

Hanover . 438,922 


Duisburg-Ham- 
born . . 440,104 

Wuppertal . 408,404 

Gelsenkirchen 332,079 
Bochum . 314,234 

Magdeburg . 306,446 

Kbnigsberg . 315,651 

Stettin . . 269,557 


Altona . 

242,006 

Kiel 

218,123 

Halle a. S. 

208,905 

Oberhausen . 

192,345 

Kassel . 
Krefeld- 

176,018 

Uerdingen . 

165,271 

Aachen . 

162,990 

159,732 

Wiesbaden 


Eeligrion. 

Absolute religious liberty is guaranteed in the Republic. According to the 
census of 1925 there were in Prussia 24,804,018 Protestants (65 0 per cent.), 
11,943,264 Catholics (31'3 per cent.), 54,664 other Christians (OT percent.}, 
404,446 Jews (IT per cent.), and 969,597 others (2 5 per cent). 

The Evangelical or Protestant Church has since October 31, 1817, consisted 
of a fusion of the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies, from which, however, there 
are still a few dissenters. It is governed since 1933 by a bishop. The con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church differs in the various provinces. As a result 
of the Concordat of July, 1929, Berlin has its own Roman Catholic bishop. 
There are approximately half a million Catholics in Greater Berlin out of a 
population of 4J millions. Altogether in Prussia there are two archbishops 
and ten bishops. 


Education. 

Education in Prussia is compulsory. Every town, or community in 
town or country, must maintain a school supported by local rates, supple- 
mented by the State, and administered by the local authorities. 
All parents are compelled to have their children properly tanght or to 
send them to one of these elementaiy schools, in which all fees are now 
abolished. No compulsion exists in reference to a higher educational 
institution than elementary schools, but parents who send more than 
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one cliild to any school supported by the community hare, in many cases, 
a reduction made in the charge, and a limited number of pupils (about 
10 per cent.) whose parents cannot afford to pay the full rate, either 
enjoy this reduction or are admitted entirely free, at the discretion of 
the authorities. The school age is from 6 to 14 years. 

The following table gives the educational statistics of Prussia : — 


- 

i xo. 

Teaching 

Staff 

Students or 
Pupils 

Universities (1931-32) ^ 

14 

4,735 * 

54,110 

Gymnasia & Progymnasia (1926) * 
Realgruinasia, Realprogvmnasia, and 

320 

6,449 

111,634 

Higher Realschulen (1926) 

866 

8,406 

1,497 * 

162,247 

R^schulen (192i3) * 

102 

27,817 

High schools for girls (LyceumsX public \ 
and nrivate (1926) j 

509 

11,196 

189,681 

Middle schools, public (1931) * . . . 

695 

7,213 

161,551 

,, private (1931) * . 

Public elementary schools (1931) . 

444 

2,064 

29,999 

33,479 

115,263 • 

4,681,130 

Private ,, ,, (1931) - 

375 

840 

19,541 

other schools for boys 



Elementary upper schools .... 

1 

22 

411 

Higher Re^schulen 

13 

90 

1,081 

High schools 

67 

574 

6,307 

Agricultural schools 

14 

189 

3,345 

Other preparatory institutions 

21 

225 

1,701 


^ Including Academy at Braunsberg and Medical Academy at Dusseldorf. 

* Including teachers and scholars of preliminary schools. 

* Including lecturers and special teachers. 

* Including girls’ schools not officially recognised. 

* Including regular technical and assistant teachers. 

* Including technical and assistant teachers. 

There are also 4 technical high schools ( Berlin, Hanover, Aachen, Breslau), 
2 forestry high schools (Eberswalde, Miinden), 1 technical mining academy 
(Clausthal) (in Berlin the technical mining academy is connected with the 
Technical High School), 2 agricultural high schools (Berlin, Bonn-Poppels- 
dorf), agricultural institutes connected with universities, 2 veterinary high 
schools (Berlin, Hanover), a great number of other schools for various aspects 
of agriculture, 2 commercial high schools (Berlin, Kbnigsberg i. Pr.), 2 
academies of local government work (Dusseldorf, Berlin), 15 training colleges 
for elementary school teachers, and 4 philosophical-theological academies 
(Paderborn, Frankfurt (Main), Fulda, Trier), besides other special schools 
and State establishments for art and music. 

The Universities, the high schools (exclusive of commercial high schools), 
some of the Gymnasia, Realgymnasia, and similar schools, as also the 
normal schools, are maintained and administered by the Government, while 
all the other scholastic institutions are supported by the community, etc., 
under control of the Government. 


Justice, Crime. 

Prussia contains 13 Oberlandesgerichte {see under German Empire). The 
Oberlandesgericht at Berlin is called the Kammergericht. The prosecution 
in all criminal cases is conducted by Siaatsanwdlte, or public prosecutors, 
paid by the State. 
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Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for years ending 

March 31 ; — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

, Expenditure 

1923-29 

1929- SO 

1930- 31 

Reichsmarks 

4.681,374,713 

4,491,642,175 

4.333,510,664 

Reiclismarks 

4,477,075,779 

4,331,610,950 

4,283,238,226 

■ 1931-32 
'! 1932-33 
jl 1933-34 

' Reichsmarks 

1 3,569,389 172 
» ' 3,046,065,370 
‘ i 2,698,397,700 

Reichsmarks 

3.570,702,023 

3,046,065,370 

2,698.397,700 


^ Estimates. 


Pnbiic debt on April 1, 1933, 637,211,007 Reichsmark, 


Production and Industry. 

L Ageiculture. 

The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in metric tons, for 3 years, 
were as follows (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs.) : — 


- 

19S0 

Wheat 

Rye . 

Summer barley 
Oats . 

Potatoes . 

Hay (meadow) 



■ 

Acres Tons 

2,546,654, 2,320,566 
8,785,406 5,710,115 
1,941,070 1,588,255 
5,709,644 3,338,436. 
4,559.427i 31.966,252' 
6,900,7ft6| 11,569 39$! 


idsi 


193-2 


Acres Tons t 
3,208,821 2,610,214 
8,l75,075j 4,979,575 
2,108 070 1,659,692 
5,583, 12S| 4,287,789 
4.576, :i75! 29,653.175 
0,885,1221 11,812,656 


Acres Tons 
3,386,311 3,075,727 

8.314,080 6,809,403 
2,038,080' 1,780,459 
5.442,179; 4,537,588 
4,669,540 31,558,356 
6,867,808, 11,870,690 


In 1932 there were vineyards on 38,209 acres, yielding 7,579,714 gallons 
of wine, valued at 19,562,415 Reichsmarks ; hops on 23 acres, yielding 8'0 
tons. On December 1, 1932, Prussia (excluding the ceded territories) con- 
tained livestock comprising 10,871,126 cattle, 2,245,636 sheep, 15,568,852 
swine, 1,465,597 goats, 2,340,020 horses, and 58,438,431 head of poultry. 


II, Minerals. 

_ Quantities (in metric tons) and values (in marks) of the coal and iron ore 
raised in 3 years : — 



1930 

1931 

1932 


Tons 

j Reichsmarks 

; Tons 

Reichsmarks 

Tons 

j Reichsmarks 

Goal 
lignite 
Iron ore 
Salt . 

138,905,363 

123,550,434 

3.786.063 ' 

1.366.064 

2,062,966.728 
i 331, 820, .'33 ! 
41,558,209 I 
10,610,020 

1 115,351,758 

1 111,368,437 
1,709,927 
1,091.196 

1,494,799,528 
283,694,396 ' 
20,106,716 1 
8,780,910 

101,469,411 
101,844.0651 
901,583 1 
1,152,234 

1,124,519,117 

1 232,224,353 

9,338,574 
9,143,544 


In 1932 the numbers employed in and about mines in Prussia were : 
underground workers, 184,001 : surface workers, 110,353 ; total 294,359. 

Internal Communications. — Since April l, 1920, the Prussian rail- 
ways (as of the other Federal States) have been taken over by the Beieh. On 
December 31, 1931, the railways of the German Republic in Prussia (excluding 
the Saar) were Deutsche Reichsbahn 31,738 kilometres, private railways 
2,602 kilometres; total, 34,340 kilometres. 

Savings Banks . — In 1931 there were 1,378 savings banks in Prussia. 
The deposits amounted on December 31, 1931. to 6,237,398,000 reichsmarks. 
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References concerning Prussia. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Preistaat Preussen ; Statistisches Handbuch fur den 
Preussischen Staat ; PreusaiscbeStatistik. Herausgegeben vom Prenssischen Statistischen 
loandesanit. Berlin. 

Besetzte Gebiete Deutschlands nebst einer Karte im ITassstabe 1:600,000. Berlin, 
1925. Herausgegeben vom Preussischen Statistischen Landesamt. 

Ortsehaitsverzeiohi.is fdr alle vom Dent«cheD Re’chauf Grund des Versailler Vertrages 
vom 2S. Juni 1910 abgetreteneu GeMete (einschliesslich Elsass-Lotbrmgen). Berlin, 1926. 
Herausgegeben vom Pren'-siscben Statistischen Landesamt. 

Zentralblatt fur die gesamte T'* *• v. .. . Herausgegeben in 

dem ilinisterium fur Wissens ‘ ■ Erganzungsheft : 

StatistischeMitteilungen uber da • • • Berlin. 

Zeitschrift des Preussischen Statistischen LaDdesanifes. Berlin. 

Statistische Korrespondenz des Preussischen Statistischen Landesamtes. Berlin. 

!''■ V ' r 1 i ”erlin, 1922. 

,■ ■ *• ! Prenssen. Berlin, 1917. 

i *. « ' . .. ' • ;• Novpwbre 1920. Paris, 1952 

If .^olLJ:eni Geimauy. iHueu. lyzo. — The Rhine. 18th ed. 1926. — Thiiringen. 
Leipzig, 19*25 

£dlitc (Otto), Der Anfbaii des Preussischen Bildnngswesens nach der Staatsnmwaizung. 
Leipzig, 1925. 

Droy$en(J. G.), Geschicbte der preussischen Politik. 5 vol. Leipzig. 

Oo^'hclniudi (Hacs), Dae R^ich ucd Prenssen im Kaaijd i m die Fiihrung. Berlin, 1931. 
Goldj^ehmidt (P.), Berlin in Geschicbte nnd Gegenwart. Berlin, 1910. 

Ouffot (Yves) La Province Bbeoane et la Westphalie. Etude Economiqne. Paris, 1915. 
Lampt (h\), Berlin iind die Mark Branrtenbnrg. Leipzig, 1909. 

Slarriott (J. A. R.) and Robertson (C. 6.), The Evolution of Prussia. The Making of an 
Empire, London, 1915. 

jfuci:(Ida), Pren.ssen>AtIas. (Historical maps and notes.) Berlin, 1914. 

MUlUv-E.'zhach (R.), Das Bergrecht Preussens und des weiteren Deutschlands. 
Stuttgart. 1917. 

Osborne (S.), The Upper Silesian Que.stion and Germanv’s Coal Problem. London, 1921. 
Pollard (J.), A Study of Municipal Government. The Corporation of Berlin. 2 ed, 
London, 1S94. 

PrutziYi.), Preus.*'ische Geschicbte. Vols. L and II. Berlin, 1899, 


SAXONY. 

(Feeistaat Sachsen.1 

The former Kingdom of Saxony was proclaimed a Republic on November 9, 
1918. 

Under the Natmnal-Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was set aside, 
and popular governnient and the Diet abolished. By a law of the Govern- 
ment of the Keich of April 7, 1933. the State is under the absolute rule of a 
StatthaUer, or Governor, who is the personal representative of Chancellor 
Hitler. 

Governor (Stallhalter ). — Herr ilvUchmunii. 


Area and Population 


1 

Governmental Divisions 

Area, Bng- 
listi Sq. 

1 Population. 

, Population 
! per Sq. 
Mile 



June 16, 1933 

June 16, 1925 

1 1933 

Dresden-Bautzen . . \ 

2,627 

1,917,659 

1,854,181 

730-0 

Leipzig . . . . : 

1,377 

1,366,998 

1,307,256 

i 997-7 

Chemnitz 

804 

1,038,420 

980,838 

; 1291-6 

Zwickau 

978 

873,454 

852,006 

1 893-1 

Total . 

i 5,786 

5,196,531 

4,994,281 

1 898-1 
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Of the population, according to the census of June 16, 1933, 2,484,539 
were males and 2,711,992 females. 

The movement of the population is shown in the following table : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total Births j 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

i 

Total Deaths ' 

1 

Surplus (4-) 
or Decrease 
(-)of 
Births 

1929 : 

50,425 

83,631 j 

8,05-2 

18,033 

61 013 : 

4-19,566 

1930 

45,112 

i 78,799 

2,875 

16,952 

52,783 

+23,141 

1931 

38,153 

68.270 1 

2,500 

15,088 

53,859 

+11,911 

1932 : 

38,574 

1 61,707 i 

2,116 

1 13,525 

52,754 

+6,897 


Divorces in 1932, 4,248. 


The population of the principal towns was, on June 16, 1933 : — 


Leipzig . 

. 712,475 

Zittau . 

. 39,713 

R’esa 

. 26.250 

Dresden 

. 649,248 

Preital 

. 36,Sfi9 

Aue 

. 2.5,837 

Chemnitz 

. 350,657 

Freiberg 

. 36,435 
. 33,703 

Meerane . 

. 24,854 

Plauen . 

. 113,859 

Pirna . 

Pianitz . 

. 24,163 

Zwickau 

84,675 

Reichenbach 

. 32.267 

Dobeln . 

. 24,703 

Meissen 

Bautzen 

. 46,998 

. 41,946 

Glauehau 

Criminit-iCbau 

. 31,193 
. 27,933 

■Werdau . 

. 21,590 


Beligion. — The vast majority of the inhabitants of Saxony are Pro- 
testants. In 1925, there were, Protestants, 4,507,654 (90 per cent.) ; Roman 
Catholics, 179,549 (3 percent.); other Christians, 9,688 ; Jews, 23,252 (0'4 
per cent.). Of the Lutheran Church, the head is the Bishop at Dresden; 
and it also has a representative Synod {Syinxle) with 28 clerical and 4 6 lay 
members (1933). 

Education. — On May 15, 1931, there were 2,105 public elementary 
schools with 16,950 teachers and 568,203 pupils, besides 52 private and chapter 
schools. In addition there were 1 technical high school at Dresden (summer 
term, 1933, 2,778 students), 1 Commercial College (summer term, 1933, 617), 
1 mining academy at Freiberg (summer term, 1933, 145 students), further, 
and on May 15, 1932, 18 Gymnasia, 28 Realgymnasia, 20 ‘ Oberrealschulen, ’ 
31 other high schools, 15 higher girls’ schools and ‘ Studienanstalten,’ 
altogether 112 educational establishments, exclusive of the University and 
a large number of industrial, commercial, agricultural, musical, and art 
institutes. The University of Leipzig is one of the largest in Germany 
(summer term, 1933, 6,425 students). See under Germany. 

Justice stud Crime. — Saxony has one ‘Oberlandesgericht, ’ at Dresden, 
7 ‘ Landgerichte,’ and 106 ‘ Amtsgerichte. ’ The ‘ Reichsgericht ’ has its seat 
at Leipzig. In 1931, 62,681 persons were convicted of criminal offences. 

Finance. — The following table shows revenue and expenditure for five 
financial budget periods ending March 31. 

— 1929-30 I 1930-31 \ 1931-32 i 1932-33 I 1933-31 

I lini I llm. i liiii. 1 Roi. itlu. 

Revenue . . • . | 433,811,033 411,353,239-; 313,079,001 1 345.932,330 i 320,433,310 

Expenditure . . , 440,003,697 | 426,076,876; 305, ris, IS" 345,932,330 326,435,310 

Extraordinary budget . [ 49,5t'(>,125 I 5S,.579,624i — \ 15,500,f00' 11.4S1 300 

Debt, September 30, 1933, 340,024,000 marks. 

Production and Industry.— Saxony is, in proportion to its size, the 
busiest industrial State in the German Republic, rivalled only by the leading 
industrial provinces of Prussia. Textile manufactures form the principal 
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brancli of industry, but mining and metal working are also important. 
According to the Industrial Census of June 16, 1925, Saxony had 391,447 
industrial establishments with 2,144,197 workpeople (743,311 women). 

In 1933, of the total area, 2,485,318 acres were under cultivation, viz. : — 
1,875,284 acres (75'45 per cent.) arable ; 439,032 acres (17'67 per cent.) 
meadow ; 116,854 acres (4 '70 per cent.) orchards and gardens; 53,743 acres 
(2 '16 per cent.) pasture ; and the rest vineyards. 

Areas under the chief crops in acres and the yield in metric tons (of 
2,204 lbs.) in 1933 wheat, 263,263 acres (318,613 tons); rye, 409,375 
acres (398,948 tons) ; barley, 90,556 acres (105,822 tons) ; oats, 358,266 acres 
(393,070 tons) : potatoes, 270,513 acres (2,210,018 tons); meadow, 439,032 
acres (hay, 872,895 tons). The census of live-stock taken in December, 
1932, showed 140,529 horses, 721,740 cattle, 824,678 pigs, 133,930 goats, 
and 67, 545 sheep. 

The following shows the mining statistics for three years : — 



' Coal Mines 

1 Other Mines 

Total 

Yearj 

Production in 
■WT- metric tons 

5^?;^ Hands 1 

j Pro- , 

Value 1 dnee 

in 1,000 Vo of No. of 

reichs. Mines^ Mines i 

marks j rcichs- 1 

1 ■ ' i marks ; 

i 

j 

Hands 

1 Pro- 
1 ducein 
1,000 


! Coal ' Lignite 


1 reichs- 
marks 

1930 
1931 : 
1932 , 

62 ! 27,429 3,6134,000 11,556,000 
50 1 23,412 3,146,00011,384,000 
47 ! 22,063 3,131,000110,634,000 

' 106,408 1 IS i 161 1 238 : 70 

90,780 ! 15 , 137 174 i 06 

78,060 , 15 i 96 81 ' 62 

I 27,599 
23,549 j 
22,159 1 

i 

! 106, €4€ 

9C,964 
78,141 


1 £xciti£ive of mines not worked. 

In 1932-33, 132 breweries produced 52,355,074 gallons of beer. 

In 1932 there were 355 savings banks having to the credit of their 
depositors at the end of the year, 746,512,000 Reichsmarks, 

Books of Eeference concernin|^ Saxony. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur den Freistaat Sachsen. Dresden. Since 1871. 
Staatshandbuch fur den Freistaat Sachsen. Dresden. 

Zeitschnft des Sachsischen Statist. Landesamtes, Dresden. Since 1855. 

Statistische Beitrage zur Bevolkerungs- und Wirtschaftsgeograpbie des Konigrtichs 
Sachsens. Drehden, 1910, 

Baedeker's Sachsen. Leipzig, 1928. 

Bcuiiiiaiin (R.), Bibliographie der Sachsischen Geschichte. Leipzig, 1921, 

Richter (P. E.), Literatur der Landes- nnd Volkskunde des Konigreichs Sachsen. 
Dre^fien, 1909. 

R&hg{G.), Wu’tscaaftsgeographie Sachsens. Leipzig, 192S. 


SCHAUMBUSG-LIPPE. 

(Freistaat ScHAUMBnEO-LippE.) 

Schanmburg-Lippe was proclaimed a Republic in November, 1918. The 
Constitution bears date February 24, 1922. 

Under the Natioual-Soeialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was 
set asidf, and popular government and the Diet abolished. By a law of the 
Government of the Reich of April 7, 1933, the .State is under the absolute 
rule of a Statlhalter, or Governor, who is the personal representative of 
Chancellor Hitler. 
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Governor (Statthalter). — Dr. Alfred Meyer. (Appointed May 17, 1933; 
also for Lippe.) 

Area, 131 sq. miles ; population (1933), 50,469 (24,440 males and 26,029 
females). 

For tlie financial year 1933 the budget balanced at 2,506,476 Reichs- 
marks. Public debt : April 1, 1932, 2,170,000 Reichsmarks. 

Except 715 Catholics and 230 Jews, the inhabitants are Protestant. 
Buckeburg, the capital, had, in 1932, 6,500 inhabitants. 

Officiai, Publication. 

Schaamburg'Lippische Laiidesaii 2 eigeiibezir. Landesverordnangeo. 


THUEINGIA. 

(Land Thukingen.) 

The seven Thuiingian States after much negotiation, which commenced 
in May, 1919, and ended on December 24, 1919, combined into one 
State. The two Republics of Reuss had by a law of April 4, 1919, already 
been merged into the one People’s State of Reuss, and Coburg had elected 
to merge with Bavaria. On March 31, 1922, the ‘ Administrative Districts ’ 
{Gehietsregierungen) of Thuringia were abolished, and instead the country 
was divided into 10 town and 15 country Districts (Kreise) and one sub- 
district {Kreisahteilung). 

Under the National-Socialist (Nazi) regime, [the Constitution was 
actually, though not dc jure, set aside, popular government abolished, and 
the Diet suspended. By a law of the Government of the Eeiek of April 7, 
1933, the State is under the absolute rule of a Statthalter, or Governor, who 
is the personal representative of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor {Statthalter). — Herr Sauckel. 

Area and Population. — The following table shows the area and popu- 
lation of the political districts : — 


Districts 1 

Area 

Id 

sq. 

miles 

Popula- 
tion 
Census 
June lt>. 
1933 

Popu-I 

latiOD 

' Districts 1 

sq. ' 
mi<e 

193J 

Area 

in 

sq. 

miles 

Popula- 
tion 
Census 
June 16, 
1933 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

sq. 

niile 

1033 

Town Districts — 







Gera 

18 

83,775 

4,054 i Meiningen 

328 

87,070 

268 

Jena 

18 

58,357 

3,242 1 Hildburghauseu . 

299 

61,993 

207 

Weimar (capital) . 

15 

49,327 

3,288 ; Sonneberg 

13G 

82,138 

604 

Gotha 

19 

47,848 

2,524 i' Scbleiz . 

263 

40,528 

ISS 

Eisenach 

9 

44,695 

4,966 , Greiz 

144 

52,405 

364 

Altenhurg 

7 

43,736 

6,243 ii Altenburg 

183 

91,074 

497 

Greiz 

17 

39,903 

2,347 ; Gera 

291 

94,825 

326 

Apolda . 

6 

27,834 

4,556 Saalfeld . 

230 

77,133 

335 

ArnstAdt 

10 

22,024 

2,202 Camburg- 

48 

9, (=07 

200 

Zella-Mehlis . 

10 

14,100 

1,410 Rudolstadt . 

229 

68.450 

290 




Amstadt 

290 

91,059 

314 


12S 

431,599 

3,372 1 Gotha . 

385 

106.262 

2To 




1 Soudershaasen 

312 

73,152 

234 

Coantry Districts — 







Stadtroda 

323 

78,105 

242 i' 

4,413 

1,227,011 

278 

Weimar . 

497 

103,265 

208 ' 




Eisenach 

453 

100,945 

223 ' Grand Totiil 

4.541 

1,659.510 

365 


* Kreise. 


a Kreisabteilong. 
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The total area is 4,641 sq. miles; population, 1933, 1,659,510 (806,022 
males and 853,488 females). Principal country towns with population in 
1933: Meiningen, 18,833; Kudolstadt, 16,863; Saalfeld, 19,148; Sonders- 
hausen, 10,677 ; Sonneherg, 20,283. 

Movement of population for 3 years ; — 


Year 

1 

Births ' 

Deaths 

1 

Total 

Males 

Total 

Males 

1930 

1031 

1^32 

A • • 

14,277 
12,757 1 

12,999 

29,030 ‘ 

25,596 

24,244 ! 

14,889 

13,186 

12,609 

17.390 

17,687 

18,121 

8,759 

8,713 

9,041 


Divorces in 1932, 8S7. 


!Religioil and Education. — In 1925 there were 1,479,679 (92 per 
cent.) Protestants ; 45,646 (3 per cent.) Catholics ; and 3,603 (0’2 per cent.) 

Jews. 

On May 1, 1932, there were in Thuringia 1,515 elementary schools with 
4,695 teachers (640 females) and 217,495 pupils (108,005 girls); 76 public 
high schools with 1,099 teachers (176 females) and 19,281 pupils (7,009 
girls). For the University of Jena, see under German Universities. 

Finance. — The ordinaiy budget for the year 1933 provided for a revenue 
of 109,544,750 Em., and an expenditure of 112,891,030 Em. Debt, 
March 31, 1932, 133,200,000 Em. 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area 1,332, 146 acres (46 per 
cent.) are arable land, 955,958 acres (33 per cent.) forest, and 316,046 acre* 
(11 per cent.) pasture land. In 1933 there were 210,002 acres under wheat ; 
177,153 acres under rye ; 201,896 acres under oats ; and 186,726 acres under 
potatoes. 

On December 1, 1932, Thuringia had 73,912 horses, 449,658 head of 
cattle, 635,651 pig-s, 121,494 sheep, and 172,180 goats. 

The deposits of the savings banks, the saving department of the Thuringiau 
State Bank included, amounted on June 30, 1933, to 335,500,000 
reichsmark. 

Books of Keference. 

Statistisches Handbuch ftir das Land ThUring«n. (Issued bythe Thuringian Statistical 
Bureau ) First Issue 1922. Weiuiar, 1922. 

Statistisches Taschenbuch filr das Land ThUringpn, Weimar 1929. 

BeitrSge zurStatistik des Landes ThUnngen (7 Fascicules). Wpiraar, 1929. 

Vierteijahrsberichte des Thunngischen Statistischen Landesanits. 12tl]. Year, 1933. 
Weimar. 

Staatshandbnch fiJr Tbiiringen. issutd 1931. 

Dreichtr (L.), Der Gnind imd Boden in der gegenw6rtigen Agrarverfai-siing Thllringens. 
Jena, 1929. 

MUlUr (J.), Die ThUringische Industrie, Jena, 10.30. Wirtschaftskunde des Landes 
TfaiiriEgen. Weimar, 19*28 

i:trokhiryeT (G.), Die Thuringischen Staatsguter. Souderirhautsen, 


WtiETTEMBEIlG. 

(VOLKSSTAAT WURTTEMBERG. ) 

Wiirttemberg was proclaimed a People’s Eepuhlic in November, 1918. 
Its Constitution bore date September 25, 1919. But under the National- 
Socialist (Nazi) regime, the Constitution was ae'ually, though not de jwre, 
set aside popular government abolished, and the Diet suspended. By a law 
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of the Government of the Beick of April 7, 1933, the State is undCT the 
absolute rule of a Statthalter or Governor, who is the personal reprraaitative 
of Chancellor Hitler. 

Governor {StaUhaUer).—'Serr Murr. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into the City of 
Stuttgart, 61 districts (Oberamter), and 1,870 communes (Gemeinden). 


Area and Fopnlation; — 


Districts 

! Area iu 

Popoiation 

!Populati<» 

1 per Sq. 

, Sq. Miles ; 

1925 

j 1933 

Mile 

1 1933 

Neckar .... 

Black Forest (Schwarz- 

i 1,285 : 

964,586 

1,036,000 

806 

wald) .... 

1,844 

595,508 

628,000 

340 

Jagst .... 

1,984 

426,394 

433,000 

218 

Danube (Donau) . 

: , 

593,747 

616,000 

255 

Total 

1 7,530 ■ 

2,580,235 

2,713,000 

360 


In 1933, there were 1,312,144 males and 1,401,006 females. 

In 1925, 1,372,362 or 53'2 per cent., lived in communes of 2,000 in- 
habitants and upwards, and 1,207,873, or 46-8 percent., in other communes. 
Foreigners, 15,678 and Stateless, 418 in 1925. 

The movement of the population for three years was : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 

BirtUa 

Stiiibora 

lUegitlmate 

Total 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

1930 

22,373 

47,850 

1,163 

5,343 

30,913 

16,937 

1931 

19,893 

44,293 

1,072 

4,727 

31,630 

12,663 

1932 

18,891 

41,854 

991 

4,446 

29,382 

12,472 


Divorces in 1932, 952. 


The population in 1933 of the largest tovms was as follows: — 

Stuttgart . 416,522 j Tubingen . 23,559 | Tuttlingen . 17,705 

Ulm . . 62,590 ; Goppingeu . 23,030 j Geislingen . 14,413 

Heilbronn . 60,055 ! Heidenheim 21,877 Ebingen. . 14,257 

Esslingen . 42,837 ; Schwenningen 20,529 j Friedriohchafen 13,846 
Reutlingen . 33,147 I Gmiind . 19,958 i Aalen . . 12,613 

Ludwigsburg. 32,795 Kavensburg 18,946 ' Schramberg . 11,803 

Seligion. — The various creeds numbered as follows at the census of 
1925 : — Protestants, 1,753,654 ; Eoman Catholics, 796,870 ; Other Christians, 
2,242; Jews, 10,827 ; others, 16,642. 

At the head of the Evangelical Church stands a Bishop, who with a 
Church Council is responsible for its administration. The representation 
body of the Evangelical ecclesiastical communes is the Evangelical Landes- 
kirchentag consisting of 20 clerical and 40 lay representatives of the 
dioceses, 6 co-opted members, and 1 of the evangelical theological faculty 
of the university. The Roman Catholics are under a bishop, who has his 
see at Rottenburg, and is suffragan to the archbishop of Freiburg in 
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Baden. The administration of the Jewish community is in the hands 
of the Oberrat der iaxaelitischen Religions-gemeinschaft Wiirttembergs. 

Education. — In 1931-32 there were for middle and elementary educa- 
tion 2,335 schools, with 318,566 children. There were 151 higher boys’ 
schools, including 42 gymnasia, with 13,489 pupils ; 109 modem schools with 
15,182 scholars ; 27 high schools for girls with 7,898 pupils. General con- 
tinuation and Sunday schools were attended by 8,478 males and 30,094 
females ; the 156 trade schools had 32,264 pupils ; the 73 commercial schools had 
9,213 pupils. There are, besides, the Technical High<School at Stuttgart, 
the Agricultural High School at Hohenheim, and several agricultural and 
other special institutes. The State funds appropriated to education amounted 
in 1932 to 27,157,860 marks. For Tubingen University, see under Germany. 

Justice. — In addition to other tribunals there is one Oberlandesgericht 
at Stuttgart. 

Finance. — The estimated revenue for the year ending March 31, 1932, 
was 136,371,169 Em., and the expenditure 136,371,169 Rm. For 1929-30 
the revenue was estimated at 151 '4 million Em. and the expenditure at 
161 ’0 million Rm. Public debt, March 31, 1932, 43,000,000 Km. 

Production. — Wurttemberg is primarily an agricultural State, and 
of the entire area (4,876,897 acres), 3,021,705 acres, or 62 per cent., are 
under cultivation, and 1,620,680 acres, or 31 per cent., under forest. 

Areas under the principal crops and yield in metric tons in 1932 : — 


Acres 


Wheat 
Rye . 
Barley 
Spelt . 


2215,747 
60 617 
2(56,290 
1S4,397 


I Yield, I 
, metric tons \ 


\ 151,823 
33,00<i 
155,212 
88,535 I 


Oats . 
Potatoes . 
Hay . 
Hops . 


Acres 

Yield, 
metric tons 

244,830 

I 145,241 

210,415 

991,412 

996,372 

1 2,274,310 

2 577 

1 0 I 6 

1 


Yines in 1932, 25,720 acres, yielded 4,470,158 gallons of wine. In 1932 
there were produced 40,308,686 gallons of beer. There are active iron 
foundries and salt works. 


Books of Beference concerning Wiirttemberg. 

The following are publications of ^ — *■ ^*—*-*- — ^-- 4 --—'--. . 

ische JahrbucherfurStatistik undLai • • ■ ■ ' ■ 

Mitteilungen des Wurtt. Statistisc • • » 

1930. Das Konigreich Wurttemberg: Einc Beschreibnng von Land, Volk, und Staat; 
3 Bande, Stuttgart, 1882~ls85. Das Konigreich Wurttemberg: Erne Beschreibung nach 
Kreisen, Oberamtem, nnd Gemeinden : 4 Bande, Stuttgart, 1904-07. Oberamtsbeschrei- 
bungen, Neue Folge. Kartenwerke des Statistiaeben Landesamtes von Wurttemberg. 
The ‘ Wurttembergische Jahrbucher ' contains Chronicle and Necrology for the past year, 
and copious lists of publications, official and other, relating to Wurttemberg, in addition 
to much historical and statistical information concerning the population and products of 
Wurttemberg. 

BatdelcfT*s Southern Germany. 13tb ed. Leipzig, 1929. — Wurttemberg nnd Hohen- 
zollem. 1925. 

Gradnuiu/i (Robert), Suddeutscliland. Stuttgart, IQSl. 

Holltcartk (Rud.), Wurttemberg und angrenzende Gebiete von HohenzoUem, Baden 
und Bayern. 3rd ed- Stuttgart, 1929. 

Bazillt (W.), Die Verfassung Wurttemberg vom 25. September, 1919. Stut^art, 1919. 

Gradmann (Eugen), Kuastwanderungrn in Wiirttemberg und Hohenzollem. 2nd ed. 
1926. 

H‘>nd (W.), Bibliograj'hie der Wurtt. Geschichte. 6 vols. Stuttgart, 1895-1929. 
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Sattler (C. F.), Geschichte des Herzogthnzns Wiirttemberg. 18 vols- TiJbingen, 1757-83, 
Sckliz (A.), Urgeschichte Wortteiiiberga. Stuttgart. 1909. 

Schneider (Rugen), Wiirttembergische Gescbichte, 1896. 

Stalin (C. F.), Wu^embergische Gescbichte. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1341-73. 


CrBi£iEjC£j. 

(Hellenic Republic.) 

Greece gained lier independence from Turkey in 1821-29, and by the 
Protocol of London, of February 3, 1830, was declared a kingdom, under 
the guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Russia. The crown was accepted 
by Prince Otto of Bavaria, who ascended the throne January 25, 1833, being 
under the age of eighteen. He was expelled the Kingdom, after a reign of 
29 years, in October, 1862, which event was followed by the election, 
in 1863, under the directing guidance of the three guaranteeing Powers, 
of Prince "William, younger son of Christian, IX, King of Denmark as 
King George I. George I., who was assassinated on March 18, 1913, was 
succeeded by his son Constantine, who reigned until June 11, 1917, when 
he was excluded from the throne by the allied Powers. Alexaudros, second 
son of King Constantine, then reigned till his death on October 25, 1920. 
Constantine returned to Greece on December 19, 1920, reigned until his 
abdication on September 27, 1922, and died in exile on January 11, 1923. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son George II, who was forced to leave 
Greece on December 18, 1923. 

Constitution and Government. 

By a pUbiscite on April 13, 1924, the Republic was established. In the 
voting 758,742 votes were for a Republic and 325,322 votes against. A new 
Constitution was published on September 22, 1926. It was revised by the 
Chamber elected on November 7, i926. The new constitution was published 
on June 3, 1927. According to the constitution the President of the 
Republic is elected every five years by the Chamber and the Senate. The 
Chamber of deputies is composed of 200 to 250 member.s elected every four 
years by universal suffrage. The Senate is composed of l‘-0 Senators, of 
whom nine-twelfths, at least, are elected by the people every nine years, 
the remainder may be elected by the Chamber and the Senate in a common 
meeting. By a decree dated January 31, 1930, women were granted the right 
to vote at municipal elections. 

President of the Republic. — Alexander Zaimis (elected December 14, 1929). 

Elections to the Chamber were held on March 5, 1933, with the following 
result : Liberals and National Union ( Venezelist), 111 ; Popular Party, 135. 

The Ministry, constituted on March 10, 1933, and modified March 21, 
1934, is as lollows : — 

Premier. — P. Tsaldaris. 

Minister of Finance. — Spyiidion Lorerdos. 

Minister for Foreign Ajtairs. — D. Mcucimos. 

Minister of War. — General George Kondylis. 

Minister of jlfarine. —Admiral .\lexander Hajlkyriai:os. 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Yannopidos. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Jean Theotokis. 

Minister of Justice. — S. Taliadouros. 

Minister of National Economy. — George Pesmaiogla. 

Minister of Communications. — Peter linllis. 
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Minister of Aviation . — Jean Ballis. 

Minister of Education. — T. Turkovassilis 

Minister of Public Welfare and Minister cf Health. — J. Makropaulos. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the country is 130,199 square kilometres or 50,257 
square miles, of which the mainland accounts for 41,641 square miles and 
the islands account for 8,616 square miles. 

The population of the country, according to the Census of May 16, 1928, 
is as follows by geographical and administrative divisions. 


Administrative 

division 

Area in 
sq. miles ^ 

Popniation 

Administrative 

division 

Area in 
sq. miles * 

Population 

Central Greece and 
Euboea 

9,75^ 

■ 1,001,934 

Macedonia. 

13,434 

1,411,709 

Thessaly 

0,147 

493,213 

Epirus 

3,609 

312,634 

Ionian Islands 

741 

213,157 

Aegean Islands . 

1,485 

307,734 

•Cyclades 

990 

i 129,702 
1,044,235 

Crete . 

3,198 

386,427 

Peloponnese . 

S,106 

Western Thrace. 

3,395 

303,879 


* Revised at December 31, 1931. 


The following table shows the Departments in the Administrative 
■divisions : — 


Department 

Population 

Capital 


Population of 
Capital 

•Centfal Greece and Euboto-^ 





Aetolia and Arcanauia 

220,055 

Missolonghi 


9,270 

Attica and Boeotia . « 

1.033,759 

Athens 


452,919 

Enhoea .... 

154,449 

C^iaJcis 


17,297 

Pbthiotis and Fhocis . . 

193,671 

Lsuaa • 


14,205 

Thessaly^ 




Lanssa «... 

278,465 

Larissa 


23,899 

Trikkaia .... 

214,748 

Trikkala 


18,682 

lanian Islands— ^ 




Zante .... 

40,492 

Zante » 


11,609 

Corfu 

106,251 

Corfu , 


32,221 

Cephalonia . 

66,414 

Argostolion . 


8.293 

■Cyclcules — 





Cyclades .... 

129,702 

Tlermoupolig (Syra) 


21,156 

Pslojpop.ntse — 





Argolis and Corinth . , 

165,228 

Nauplia 


7,163 

Arcadia .... 

166,141 

Tripuhtsa , . 


14.397 

Achaiti .... 

Elhs ..... 

190,422 

130.201 

Patras . 


61,278 

Laconia .... 

144,336 

Sparta , 


5,799 

Hessenia .... 

247,907 

Kalainata 


28,955 

Macedonui — 




Drama .... 

111,572 

Drama . 


29,339 

Cavalla .... 

11.", 432 

Cavalla 


49,980 

Salonika , , , . 

546,104 

Salonika 


236,524 

Chalcidice .... 

64,799 

Polygvros . 


2,477 

Agion Oros (Mount Athos) , 

4,S58 

Karyai . 


305 

Eozane .... 

106,523 

Kozane 


12,702 

Pella 

91,049 

Edessa 


13,115 

Serres .... 

182,710 

Serres . 


29,640 

Fiorina .... 

125,722 

Fiorina 


10,585 

Eph'us'^ 




Arta ..... 

•j>2,596 

Arta , 


7,468 

Yanina .... 

180.418 

Yanina 


20,485 

Preveza 

79,620 

1 Preveza , 


8,659 
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Department 

Population 

Cai-ita! 

Population 

Capital 

Aegean Islands — 




Lesbos .... 

161,557 

Mytilene 

27,870 

Samos .... 

70,497 

Limtn Vatheos . 

8.636 

Chios ..... 

75,660 

Chios .... 

22,122 

Crete — 




Heiaklion .... 

138,567 

Heraklion (Candia) 

33,404 

Lassithi .... 

68,167 

Hagios Nicolaos . 

1,543 

Rethymno .... 

68.180 

Rethymno . 

8,632 

Caoea .... 

lli;513 

Canea .... 

28,60i 

Western Thro-e — 




Hevros .... 

123,077 

Alexandrouiiolis . 

12,009 

Rhodope .... 

lfc0,S0‘2 

Komotene , 

30,136 


6.204,684 




There were 3,076,235 males and 3,128,449 females according to the 1928 
census, while the urban population was shown as 33 per cent., and rural 
population 67 per cent. On December 31, 1932, the population was 
estimated at 6,567,000. 

Mount Athos, the easternmost of the three prongs of the peninsula of 
Chaloidice, is inhabited by the monks ot Gieek (17), Kussian (1), Bulgarian 
(1), and Serbian (1) monasteries and hermitages (Sketai). The monks and 
the novices till the_ fields, tend the vineyards, take in the harvest, fish, 
weave, transact business in their own shops, and, indeed, carry on the 
secular duties of the community as well as the sacred. Originally inhabited 
by one medireval ascetic, Peter the Athonite, it has in the course of time 
grown to a religious colony of 4,858 males (Census of 1928), distributed in 20 
monasteries with their respective dependencies ; and after having passed in the 
fifteenth century from the sovereignty of the Greek Emperors of Byzantium to 
that of the Sultans it fell again into the hands of the Greeks, who occupied it 
in November, 1912. Each of the 20 monasteries is a sort of little republic in 
itself, those of the ‘ coenobitio ’ category being ruled by abbots elected by 
the brethren of the monastery, while the ‘ idiorThythmic ’ monasteries are 
administered by a board of overseers (epitropoi) elected for a certain term of 
years. For centuries the peninsula was administered by a Council of 4 
members, and an Assembly of 20 members, the latter consisting of 1 deputy 
from each monastery. The Greek government on September 10, 1926, recog- 
nized the autonomous form of government existing in Mount Athos for 
centuries and ratified it by Articles 106-109 of the Constitution. It has also 
sanctioned by a law the Charter of Mount Athos, which was drawn up at 
the extraordinary double meeting held by representatives of its 20 monasteries 
on May 20, 1924. 

Since 1925, there has been a fiscal Free Zone in the town of Salonika 
covering an area of 245,180 square yards on laud and 188,968 square yards 
on water. Since 1924 there has been a Jugoslav Free Zone in the port of 
Salonika with an area of 73,536 square yards on land and 40,119 square 
yards on water with 909 miles of railway. 

Vital stati.stics for 3 years : — 


i 

Tear ' 

I Living Births 

Marriages 


Deaths 

Surplus of births 

1 over deaths 

1930 

! 

199,^65 

44,049 


103,811 

95,754 

1931 


199,243 

45,517 


114,369 

, 84,874 

1932 

L 

183, t39 

39,199 


116,605 

67,034 
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Eeligion. 

According to the census of 1928, there were 5,961,529 adherents of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, 35,182 Catholics, 9,003 Protestants, 126,017 
Mussulmans, 72,791 Jews and- 162 belonging to other religions. By the 
terms of the Constitution of 1864, the Greek Orthodox Church was declared 
the religion of the State, hut complete toleration and liberty of worship was 
guaranteed to all other sects. The government of the Orthodox Church is 
at present vested in a permanent council, called the Holy Synod, consisting 
of the Metropolitan of Athens as president and 12 bishops, who must during 
their year of office reside at Athens. The Orthodox Church has 32 arch- 
bishops in the old territory and 41 archbishops and 7 bishops in the new 
territories. By agreement with the (Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople in 1929 the sees within the spiritual jurisdiction of the latter in the 
new territories were provisionally attached to that of the Holy Synod of Athens 
for convenience in administration. 


Education. 

All children between the ages of seven and twelve years must attend 
school, but the law is not well enforced in country districts. 

There were (1930-31) 539 infant schools with 542 teachers and 28,209 
pupils (14,619 hoys and 13,590 girls) ; 7,659 primary schools with 13,533 
teachers and 748,337 pupils (416,562 boys and 331,775 girls). There were 
also 56 private infant schools with 57 teachers and 3,048 pupils (1,629 boys 
and 1 419 gills), and 242 private primary schools with 959 teachers and 
21,083 pupils (11,654 boys and 9,429 girls). For secondary education there 
were 436 high schools with 3,008 teachers and 66,574 pupils (48,681 boys 
and 17,893 girls). There were also 24 private secondary schools witli 623 
teachers and 6,599 pupils (3,267 boys and 3,332 girls). There were 22 
commercial schools with 241 teachers and 2,869 pupils (1,979 boys and 790 
girls). There are 45 agricultural schools with 157 teachers and 1,106 pupils. 
There were also 8 seminaries with 94 teachers and 561 pupils. There were 
also 1 commercial high school with 21 professors and teachers and 465 
students (440 boys and 25 girls), 1 agricultural high school with 18 professors 
and teachers and 178 students (177 men and 1 woman), 4 military colleges 
with 95 profes.sors and teachers and 718 students, 11 practical schools for 
officers with 154 teachers and 499 students, and 4 other inferior military 
schools with 77 teachers and 1,504 pupils. Also 3 naval colleges with 46 
professors and teachers and 236 students, and 14 other inferior naval schools 
with 119 teachers and 2,216 pupils. There were also 2 aviation schools 
with 20 teachers and professors and 95 pupils. There are 2 universities in 
Athens, the National University (founded 1836) and the Capodistria Univer- 
sity, with 131 professors and 6,088 students (5,573 men and 515 women) ; 
and 1 at Salonika (founded in 1925), with 44 professors and 751 students (671 
men and 80 women). The Polytechnic, with 5 facultie.s, 107 professors 
and 528 students (524 men aud 4 women), provides instruction in electricity, 
chemistry, mechanics, architecture, surveying. To the Polytechnic are 
annexed inferior schools, providing instruction in surveying with 28 
professois and teachers and 248 pupils (207 boys and 41 girls). The School 
of Fine Arts provides iLstructiou in painting, sculpture, etc., with 12 
professors and 189 .students (110 boys and 79 girls). 

The Ministry of Education is also charged with the Service of Antiquities, 
managed by an Archseological Council, which is responsible for the 
conservation and reparation of ancient monuments of all periods (Prehistoric, 
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Classical, Byzantine and Medisvai), the upkeep of museums and the conduct 
of excavations. 

British scholarship is represented in Athens by tUe British School of 
Archceology, which, by the aid of grants from the Government, universities, 
and private subscribers, is able to encourage and carry out scientific research 
of all kinds, but especially art, arehseology and history. Members of the 
school have in recent years been responsible for the excavations at Knossos, 
in Crete, in Melos, at Sparta, in Thessaly, at Mycenae, and elsewhere. 
There »re also similar French, American, Italian, Austiian and German 
institutions. 


Finance. 

The estimates of revenue and expenditure for 6 years are as follows : — 


Tear 

Reveiiue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

Drachmai 

11,114,652,333 

9,855,375,913 

10,341,596,163 

[ Drachmai 
10,974,652,333 
0.847,375,962 
i 10,332,887,544 

i 

1 1931-32 
; 1932-33 

1 1933-34 

Drachma! 

1 10,240,512,053 

1 8,676,294,740 
' 7,966,798,000 

Drachmai 
10.234.259,924 
8,673,512,592 
■ 5,291,936.000 


Particulars of the budgets for 1931-32 and 1932-33 are given as follows : 


Revenue : 1931-32 ■ 193-2-33 j Expenditure 1931-32 1932-33 



Thousauds'Thousaudb- 


Thousands ITiousands 

Ordinary : 

drachrasi drachn at 

Ordinary : 

drf.chmai 

drachma! 

Direct tax 

Indirect tax , 

l,722,9b2 

5,242.141 

1,425.278 
4,464,982 ! 

Publicdebt interest 
Pens ous and other 

2,675,340 

1,104,342 

Monopoly 

504,935 

697,590 1 

obligations . 

052,405 

711,685 

Tax from stamps . 
Telegraph, post and 

827,633 

703,601 

Public security 
Public works . 

440,243 

284.2S2 

450,402 

181,961 

telephone . 

Other administra- 
tions working for 

342,230 

389,662 

Education 

Monopoly 
Telegraph, post and 

644.9c)2 

141,873 

658,880 

152,817 

the State 

Income from State 
property 

Other ordinary re- 

19,951 

151,501 

177,173 

, 

113,416 , 

telephone . 

Array and navy 
Expenses of other 
administrations . 

283,575 

1,424,373 

2,023,032 

275,092 

1,356,306 

1,899,906 

venues . 

805,069 

343,235 

Air Force 

— 

141,090 

Total 

Extraordinary 

9,616,442 

392,250 

8,214,937 

202.413 

Total 

3,570,535 

6,932,481 

Loan 

Sale of State 

property 

231,820 

240,000 

18,945 

Extraordinary . 

1,063.724 

1,741,031 

Grand total 

10,240,512 

8,676,295 

Grand total 

10,234,259 

3.673,512 


The total public debt of Greece amounted on December 31, 1931, to 
42,844,123,795 drachma!, distributed as follows: Loans in gold, 
29,504,401,111 draclimai ; lo.ins in banknotes, 5,904,143,758 ; floating 
debt, 4,686,474,692 ; railroad debt, 2,735,563,000 drachmai, and liabilities 
according to the treaty of Lausanne 1-3,536,235 drachmai. The service on 
this debt during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, is estimated at 
3,728,861,412 drachmai. 

In accordance with the peace preliminaries between Greece and Turkey 
and the Greek Law of Control of March, 1898, the financial commission of dele- 
gates representing France, Great Britain, and Italy (the mediating Powers) 
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is established at Athens in direct relation with the Greek Minister of Finance. 
The public debt of Greece is in large measure under the control of this 
commission. To this commission were assigned, for the payment of the 
interest on the external debt, the revenues (for the most part in Old Greece) 
from certain Government monopolies, the stamp duty, and the import duties 
at the port of the Piraeus. The total income from these sources was, 1932, 
201,210,275 drachma! from monopolies, and 881,672,069 from the Piraeus 
customs. 

The payments made by the commission in 1931 for the service of Greek 
foreign debts totalled 1,181,837,574 drachma! as compared with 1,472,468,080 
drachma! in 1930. 

The collection of the assigned revenues and the administration of the 
monopolies are entrusted to a Greek Company, called the ‘ Societe de Begie 
des Revenues affeetes au Service de la Dette Publique,’ which is under 
the control of the international commission. 

Defence. 

I. Aemt. 

Military service in Greece is compulsory and universal. It commences 
in the 21st year, and lasts up to the 50th. The normal term of service 
in the active army is 18 months for all arms, followed by 19 years in 
the first reserve of the active army and 8 years in the second. The 
normal annual contingent of reemits is about 60,000. Each annual con- 
tingent is called up for service in the active army in two batches on May 1 
and September 1. 

The country is divided into 12 military areas. To these correspond 13 
divisions and 1 brigade. Moreover there are two brigades of cavalry and a 
number of units (telegraphists, railwaymen and engineers), as well as of 
Army Service Corps directly under the Minister of AVar. Each division 
contains 2 or 3 regiments of infantry (6 battalions) and one regiment of 
Mountain Artilltry (3 or 4 batteries). The Air Force consists of 3 flying 
regiments each of 4 flights with 174 aeroplanes. 

The effective strength in 1933 was 4,995 officers and the number of 
other ranks serving was 48,048. 

The infantry is armed with the Mannlicher-Schonauer and the Lebel rifle, 
the polybole gnus, Hotchkiss as well as French ones, and the mitrailleuses 
Schwargloze, St. Etienne and Hotchkiss. The artillery is armed with 
mountain guns of 65 mm. and Schneider 75 and 105 m. 1919 and by field 
guns Schneider, M. P.O. F. and Krupp as well as with heavy short guns, 
Schneider 155. The budget expenditure for the army for 1932-33 amounted 
to 1,184,800,000 drachmai. 

II. yAVT. 

The Greek Ifavy is not a force of any considerable importance. The 
principal vessels are as follows : — 


a C , 

.5 = t 

^ o ® 1 

C X ~ ' 

S O 1 

, Tons 1 

Armour 2 n 

5 ® 

Prmcipai Ariaament 

Bell Gun 

In. In ' 

o fc. i ■ 

£ 2 51 

® o 1 SS® 

j 

{Knots 

Giorgios Averoff. 1910 9,960 

Hellel. . . 1912 1 2,WX) 

8 S.6i, 49 2; ST*Sin.;16 3jn ! 3 
— 1 — ! 3 6in.; 2 3iu. . i 2 

1 

19,000 1 22-5 

7.500 1 20-3 


’ Cruiser pmchased 1914 , originally built for China. Now fitted for minelaying. 
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There are 12 destroyers, 9 torpedo boats, 4 minelayers, 6 submarines, 
and a variety of miscellaneous craft. The Giorgios Averoff and Belle have 
been completely refitted and modernized. 

The principal dockyard at Salamis has recently been extended, new 
docks and work-shops being added. On the coast of Searamanga, opposite 
Salamis, new buildings have been erected for the Torpedo and Mining 
School. 

The services of a British naval mission to reorganize the Greek fleet 
were lent by the Admiralty from time to time between 1910 and 1932. 


Frodactiou and Industry. 

Greece is mainly an agricultural country. Of the total area only one- 
fifth is cultivable. The total area under cultivation in 1931 was 1,931,905 
hectares (4,829,763 acres). Forest area is 2,406,502 hectares (5,944,059 
acres), of which 4,121,119 acres were State owned. 

By the draining of Lake Copais, an area of about 53,000 acres has been 
acquired for agricultural purposes. Irrigation and drainage canals, farm 
roads and buildings are being constructed, tree planting is undertaken, and 
the breed of cattle is being improved. 

The acreage and production of the chief crops for two years were as 
follows : — 


Area in Acres | Production in Metric Tons 



1932 

1933* 

1932 

1933* 

Wheat 

1,515,802 

1,804,955 

464,502 

640,145 

Barley . 

539,344 

623,718 ) 

193,383 

210,870 

Maize 

661,258 

623,300 i 

233,522 

220,920 

Oats 

335,133 

384.403 1 

99,805 

118,306 

Tobacco . 

158,433 

182,713 ; 

29,256 

36,68$ 

Cotton 

50,632 

64,58*2 1 

15,888 

6,543 

New wine 

347,900 

381,182 ! 

381,455 

251,484 

Gurranta 

174,975 

169,412 : 

189,174 

184,648 


t Provisional figures. 


Olives are abundant, about 380,000 acres being under cultivation ; olive 
oil production in 1932 was 134,320 metric tons, valued at 1,962,876,798 
drachmai, as compared with 103,699 metric tons, valued at 1,216,661,071 
drachmai in 1931. Fruit production in 1932 was : lemons, 67,829,000, 
valued at 29,239,092 drachma! ; oranges, 87,522,000 (35,828,288 drachmai); 
mandarins, 106,046,000 (32,369,182 drachmai) ; apples, 60, 506 metric quint js 
(17,358,974 drachmai) ; pears, 196,136 metricquintals (35,311,728 drachmai) t 
iigs(dried), 158,105 metric quintals (66,265,795 drachmai). Bice is cultivated 
in Greek Macedonia — Vodena, near Salonika, being the principal centre. 
Two kinds of cheese are produced in Greece— sliced cheese in brine (com- 
mercially known as Fetta cheese) and head cheese. 

There were in Greece (1932) 324,234 horses, 160,388 mules, 363,705 asses, 
875,275 cattle, 6,926,960 sheep, 4,677,525 goats, and 471,740 pigs. 

Greece has a great variety of mineral deposits. The ore and other minerals 
worked include iron, iron-pyrites, emery, copper, zinc, lead, silver, manganese, 
aluminium, antimony, nickel, magnesite ore, lignite, sulphur ochre, bitumen, 
marble (white and coloured), and various other earths. The Laurium district, 
Thessaly, Euboea, the Aegean islands and other parts of Greece yield a large 
output of ores and earths. 
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The principal mineral output of Greece for three years is given as follows 
(in metric tons) : — 


— 

1930 

1931 

1932 '! 

1 

^ 1930 

1931 i 

193-2 


Metric , 

Metric 

Metric || 


Metric 

Metric ' 

Metric 


tons 

tons 

tons 1 


Tons 

tons 

tons 

Iron ore . 

256,161 

235,967 

46.022 ,] 

Chromites 

23,402 

5,634 

1,555 

Iron pyrites . 

177, 8< 8 

141,442 

86,767 ! 

Em ery 

12,598 

11,629 

8,953 

Lead (ore) 

41,610 

4,424 

203 ! 

L'gnites . 

129,623 

105,208 

— 

Magnesite (raw) 

68,581 : 

49,990 

44,699 ,1 

i 





Industry iu Greece is making considerable progress. The leading 
industrial products are olive oil, wine, textUes, chemicals, articles of food. 
In 1931 the value of the production of industries was 6,079,838,000 drachmai, 
as compared with 6,671,221,300 drachmai in 1930. 


Commerce. 

Value of the commerce of Greece (in thousands of drachmai) for five 
years was as follorvs : — 


- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Imports 

ExDorts 

1,000 

Drachmai 

12,416,937 

6,:{30,861 

1,000 

Drachma! 

13,275,531 

6,985,196 

1,000 

Drachmai 

10,525,245 

5.985,686 

1,000 
Drachmai 
8,763,320 
4,203 591 

1,000 
Drachmai 
7,870, f“03 
4,769,218 


Principal special imports and exports in 1931 and 1932 ■ — 


Categories. 

Imports 

Exports 

1931 

1DS2 

1931 

1932 

Animal and Fish Products . 

1,000 

Drachmai 

1,000 

Drachmai 

1,000 

Drachmai 

1,000 

Drachmai 

860,164 

587,546 

13,763 

27,530 

Agricultural Products 

1,739,196 

1,981,404 

17,749 

4,751 

Horticultural Products 

217,085 

194,411 

3,297,955 

3,352,662 

Oils and Waxes 

81,643 

76,383 

233,271 

611,680 

Wines, Spirits, and Beverages . 

8.460 

5,006 

198,739 

193,5^2 

Confection»Ty’s Products, etc. . 

Hides, Skins, Leather, and Manu- 

200,354 

275,419 

2,644 

1,660 

factnres thereof .... 

240,253 

150,451 

97,324 

65,649 

Forest Products 

464,954 

412,044 

55.460 

75,531 

Mineral Produ'^ts .... 

756,975 

824,523 

125.819 

72^038 

Matala and Manufactures thereof 

1,086,946 

923,148 

56,978 


Musical and Scientific Instruments . 

235,252 

174,126 


3,274 

Earthenware and Glassware 

122,734 

82,020 

843 

3'822 

Chemical & Pharmaceuiical Produces 

323,493 

356,335 

33,463 

43,164 

Perfumes and Soaps .... 

25,877 

15,834 

11,894 

9'838 

Dyestuffs and Tanstuffs 

Paper and Printed Matter, Engrav- 

96,340 

92,774 

11,294 

10,565 

ing, etc. 

224,815 

217,670 

5,924 

5,046 

Rubber Products .... 

54,730 

32.437 

'203 

21 

Varna and Textiles .... 

1,566,779 

1,232,604 

31,227 

39,283 

Games and Sports Goods . 

13,796 

4,637 

13 

■ 36 

Hats 

30,888 

20,470 

128 

361 

Vehicles 

253,515 

75,378 

2,752 

2,270 

Arms and Explosives .... 

38,648 

31,823 

'445 

'203 

>hips 

51,969 

61.193 

699 

5.168 

Miscellaneous and Unclassified . 

56,454 

43,227 

3,547 

5,.338 

ToUI .... 

8,763.320 

7,870,863 

4,20% 591 

4,759,218 
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The trade was distributed, by principal countries, as follows : — 


Imports from , Exports to 


Countries 



1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Great Britain . 

. 1,000 

1 Drachma! 

. ' l,io2.5&7 

1,000 

Drachma! 

1,076,440 

1,000 

Drachma! 

629,397 

1,000 

Drachma! 

1,113,059 

200,931 

Ei;ypt 

9!,9T2 

106,893 

168,262 

United States . 


1,089,265 

724,300 

485,350 

Austria 

127,529 

171,584 

233.686 

2<10,266 

Belgium 

366,791 

330,818 

64,226 

81,994 

Bulgaria 

. . . 53,555 

12,951 

22,073 

14,583 

France 

573,310 

394,969 

259,332 

236.026 

Germany . 

1,071,607 

757,964 

5S7.9C9 

689,952 

Switzerland 

118,908 

70,196 

13,365 

8,683 

Italy .... 

536 843 

456,465 

695.636 

785,895 

Netherlands 

149.038 

2f'3,7TS 

344,533 

493,807 

Rumania 

441,758 

709,702 

5i,7t>7 

57,509 

Russia 

582,663 

794,247 

26,520 

19,132 

Yugoslavia 

Turkey 

424,045 

355,590 

31,172 

30,789 

481,334 

264,925 

12,943 

9,022 

India 

108,362 

103,600 

828 

1,533 

Sweden 

122,852 

141,131 

64,876 

72,431 

Norway 

19,038 

15.430 

851 

1,251 

Canada 

377.095 

68,052 

3,680 

2,075 

77,800 

Czechoslovakia . 

236.321 , 

268,061 

40,387 

Hungary . 

73,855 

78,024 

34,745 

203,103 

9,082 

167,983 

All other countries . 

, . . <01,708 ■ 

404,770 

Total . 

. . . 8.763 S20 

7,870.863 

4,203.591 

4,759,218 


The staple article of import from Greece into the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) is currants, the value of which amounted in 1932 to 
l,871,213i. Other articles of import in 1932 were : — raisins, 151,9641. ; 
tobacco, 40,8701. Of the exports from the United Kingdom to Greece in 
1932, cotton piece goods were valued at 403,5441. ; woollens, 181,1861. : 
coal, 152,9211. ; iron and steel, 148,4681. ; machinery, 158,5131. 

The total trade between Greece and the United Kingdom for 5 years was 
as follows 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

i 


i £ £ £ £ £ 

Imports from Greece to U.K. . ; 2,.V25.520 2,049,940 2,026,357 2,340.435 2,064,736 

Riports to Greece from U.K. . I 4,020 .570 3.731.692 3,179,021 2,177,511 1,946,058 

Re-exports to Greece from U. K. , t 1*8,644 195,131 135,8-0 124,354 107,323 


Navigation and Shipping. 

The merchant navy of Greece on June 30, 1933, had 565 steam and motor 
ships of 1,457,903 tons In the year 19.32, 5.727,241 tons of shipping in 
the foreign trade entered the ports of Greece, while 5,596,802 tons cleared. 

Internal Communications. 

There are about 8,611 miles of roads in Old and New Greece, and 570 
miles under construction. There is a canal (opened November 9, 1893) across 
the Isthmusof Corinth (about 4 miles). In 1932, 4,459 steamers of 2,232,912 
tons and 1,906 sailing vessels of 50,313 tons passed through the canal. 

Railways were open for traffic in 1931 lor a length of 1,668 miles, of 
which 823 miles were operated by the State. The operating revenues of 

K K 
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the State railways in 1931 reached 312,057,125 draehmai, while operating 
expenses were 335,745,282 draehmai 

The telegraph lines on December 31, 1932, had a length of 13,662 miles, 
with 33,625 miles of wire. The number of offices was 4,298. They handled 
3,715,985 inland telegrams, and 746,742 international, of which 326,798 
were despatched abroad and 419,944 were received. 

In 1931 there were 236 miles of urban telephone lines with 2,430 miles 
of wire, and 4,586 miles of inter-urban lines with 15,394 miles of wire. The 
number of subscribers was 9,500, and the number of offices 25. 

There were 1,296 post offices at the end of 1932, and there passed 
through the post in that year: — Inland post: — letters, 47,991,617; post- 
cards, 1,740,585 ; printed matter, journals and samples, 33,385,670; postal 
orders, 1,265,968, of a total value of drachma! 1,136,250,481 ; parcels, 525,986. 
Foreign postal service (dispatched): — letters, 10,349,227; post-cards, 
12,214,255 ; printed matter and journals, 2,670,536 ; parcels, 18,316. 
Foreign postal service (received) ; — letters, 12,214,255 ; post-cards, 
1,087,458 ; journals and other printed paper, 4,390,580; parcels, 65,612; 
money orders, 17,750, of a total value of drachma! 27,395,850. 

Banking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The National Bank (founded in 1841) was authorised to issue bank 
notes, the amount being increased each time the privilege of the bank was 
extended. According to a decree of May 12, 1928, the note-issuing privilege 
of the National Bank was transferred to the new issuing bank, the Bank of 
Greece, as from May 14, 1928, in accordance with the conditions of the 
Geneva Protocol of September 15, 1927. By the same decree, the drachma, 
was stabilised, its gold content being fixed at 0 ’01 952634 grammes of gold, 
corresponding to 77 '02 drachma! to the U.S. dollar, but the stabilisation 
has been suspended since April 26, 1932. On February 7, 1934, the total 
bank-note circulation amounted to 5,161,931,000 drachma!; total gold, 
4,045,213,000 drachma!. 

On March 31, 1932, there were 33 banks in Greece with deposits 
amounting to 16,319 million drachma!, and capital, 4,294 million draehmai. 

The drachma consists of 100 leptd. Nickel coinage in circulation 
consists of 10, 20 and 50 leptd, 1 and 2 drachma! ; there are also pieces of 5, 
10, and 20 drachma!, made of silver and nickel. 

In 1920 the metric system was made compulsory. The use of the Gregorian 
Calendar has been authorised as from March 1, 1923. 

The old weights and measures are still met with. The principal are ; — 

1 oke =» 400 drams = 2'832 lbs. 

1 kantar = 44 okes = 124 '608 lbs. 

1 pik = 27 inches. 

1 stremma = •2471 acres. 


Diplomatic Bepresentatlves. 

1. Of Gkeeob in Gkeat Britain. 

Envoy Extramdinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Demetrius 

Csclamanos (appointed October 10, 1922). 

Secretary . — Pierre Almanaehos. 

Honorary AttacM . — Philip Argenti. 

Conrul-Oeneral . — George Drscopoulos. 

Secretary- Archivist. — N. Pendjiky. 
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There are consular officers of Greece at London, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Glasgow, and various other towns. 

2, Of Great Britain in Greece. 

Envoy Extrao'rdinary and Minister Plempotentiary — S. P. P. AV.tterlow, 
C.B.E. (appointed November 30, 19-33). 

First Hecreiary. — E. A. Walker. 

Second Secretary. — A. V. Biirbury, M.C. 

JFaval Attache. — Capt. H. Pott, il.V.O., B.N. 

Military AttacM . — Major F. A. Sampson. 

Air Attache . — Group Capt. T. G. Hetherington, C.B.E. 

Consul-Geiural ai Salonika. — E. G. Lomas. 

There are also Briti.sh Consular representatives at Athens, Piraeus, 
Caiidia, Canea, Corfu, Patras, Samos, Volo, Zante, Syra, and Mitylene. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning) Greece. 

1. Official Publications. 

Aiinuaire Statistique de la Grfece. First issue, 1031- 

The Statistical Bureau also pubUslies many moothlj and annual returr.s, among others : — 
Recensernents de la population. Resuliais statistiques generaux des recensements. — 
Statistique du luouvement de la population.— Statistique des causes de deces,— Stalistique 
des eUctions.— Statistique annaelle du Rendement Agricole etc. de la Grece.— (Effectii 
du betail — Denoinbretaent des arbres).— Bulletins du mouvemeut de la navigation de 
la Grfece avec l'6rranger.— Bulletins mensuels etannuels du commerce special de la Grece 
avec les pays etrangers.— Statistique des Fostes, Telegraphes ei Telephones.— Bulletin 
mensuel de Statistique. 

Compte Reudu(annuel) des operations de la Commission Finaneiere Internationale. ' 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. London. 

Bulletin Mensuel de La Banque de Gr^e. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Abhott (G. F,), -Turkey, Greece, and tiie Gieat Powers. London, 1917.— Greece and tiie 
Allies, 1914-192*2. London, 1922. 

Andriadh (A.), Les Etlets Economiques et sociales de la Guerre en Grece. Paris, 1929. 

Annual of the BrniHli ftcliool at Aiht-n.s (Arch«ology). London. 

Arijenti (P.), The ila."acres o: Chios. London. 1933.— The Expedition of Colonel 
Fabrier to Chios. London, 1034. — Chius Liberata. London, 1934. 

Baedeker's Greece. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909. 

Boiisoit/ias (F.), Editor, LTuiage de la Grece. (j vols. Geneva, 1921. — Des Cyclade.s 
en Ciete, augre du vent. Geneva, 1919. — In Greece: Journeys by ilountain and Valley. 
Geneva. 1920. 

Broxen (A.), Greece Old and Xew. London, 1927. 

Byron (R.), The Station, Athos : Tiejisuies and 3Ien London, 1928. 

Cassavetti (D. J.), Heiia.s and the Balkan Wars London. 1914. 

Cosinetatos (S. P. ), The Tragedy of Greece. Loudon, 1928. 

Dell (A.), Isles of Greece. London, 1926. 

Beiiilis (P. B.), La Reconstruction Fmuncidre de la Grfece et la Soci4t6 des Nations. 
Pans, 1928. 

Dixon (W. 31.), Hellas Revisited London, 1^29. 

DriauU (Edouard) and L’Hentier (Michel), Histoire Diplomatique de la Grfece. Five 
Volumes. Paris, 1926. 

Finlay (G.), A Plistoiy of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the pre.sent 
time. London, 1877. 

Foug'eres (G.). Grece. (Joanne's Gunie Series.) Paris, 1909. 

Gaidner (E. A.) Greece and the Acgf^an. London, 1933. 

Greco-Turkish Warof 1897. From Uiticial Sources. By a German Staff Officer. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1898. 

Hasluck {F. W.), Atiios and its Monasteries. London. 1924 — Letfeis on Religion and 
Folk Lore. London, 1927. — Christianily and Islam under the Sultans. London, 1929. 

Hutton (E.), A Glimj'se of Greece. London, 1928. 

Luke (H. C.), The Fringe of the East. London, 1913. 

Macmillan’s Guides : ‘ Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of 
Asia 3tinor, Crete, Cyprus, &c,' 4th ed. Loudon, 190S. 

Jfarfm (P. F.), Greece of the Twentieth Century. London, 1912. 
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Mavrogordato (Zohn), Modern Greece: A Chronicle and a Survey, 1800-1931. London, 
1931. 

Mean (E. G.), Greece to-day. London, 1929. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(Ebpcblica de Guatemala.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Guatemala, established on March 21, 1847, after having 
formed for tweuty-six years part of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution proclaimed December, 1879, and modified 
in 1887, 1897, 1913, and finally in July, 1927. The present Constitution 
came into effect January 1, 1928. The le^slative power is vested in a 
single-chambered National Assembly, consisting of representatives (one 
for every 80,000 inhabitants) chosen by universal suffrage for 4 years. In 
addition a Council of State of 7 members, 3 elected by the National 
Assembly, and 4 appointed by the President of the Republic, has super- 
vision of public concessions and contracts, and large advisory powers. The 
President is elected for 6 years, and barred from re-election for a period of 
12 years. 

On May 27, 1927, the Foreign Ministers of Guatemala, Honduras and 
Salvador signed a convention binding the three countries to a uuitied foreign 
policy in the recognition of governments, declarations of war and other 
matters : this has been ratified by Salvador. Guatemala, witli Honduras 
and Nicaragua, still adheres (1934) to the Arbitration Treaty of Peace and 
Amity of February 7, 1913, which has been denounced by Costa Rica and 
Salvador. 

President of the Ilepuhlic . — General Jorge Uhico (February 14, 1931). 

The administration is carried on, under the President, by the heads of seven 
departments — of Foreign Affairs, Government and Justice, Finance and 
Public Credit, Public Instruction, Public Works, War, and Agriculture. 

Area and Population. 

The area is officially given as 42,367 square miles. The boundary with 
Honduras, long in dispute, has been settled and the marking of the 
frontier is now in progress. The population, according to the 1920 census, 
was 2,004,900 ; ou December 31, 1932. it was estimated at 2,195,242. 
About 60 per cent, are pure Indians, of 21 different groups descended from 
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the Maya-Quiehe tribe ; most of the remainder are mixed Indian and 
Spanish (ladinos) ; the ruling classes are of European descent. There are 
about 25,000 foreigners. A system of peonage prevails on the large planta- 
tions. Guatemala is administratively divided into 22 departments, each 
with a governor appointed by the President. 

The capital is Guatemala City, with 115,928 inhabitants, almost 
all ladinos or descendants of Europeans. Other towns are Quezaltenango, 
30,125, Coban, 26,774, and Zacapa, 18,094. 

Beligion and Education. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion ; but all other creeds have 
complete liberty of worship. Guatemala has an archbishopric. 

On June 30, 1932. there were 1,984 primary schools with 3,431 teachers, 
and 88,219 pupils and 25 professional, normal, secondary and special schools 
with an enrolment of 3,498. The Bureau of Indian Education maintains 
(1932) 367 rural and ranch schools. The University of Guatemala 
(714 students in 1931) was established in 1910. The National Central 
Institute confers degrees which are recognised in all the Central American 
Republics. Among the other institutions are a School of Handicraft for 
Women, a National Conservatoire of Music, a School of Art, and a College 
of Pharmacy and Natural Sciences. The national library contains 20,000 
volumes. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered in a supreme court, 6 appeal courts, and 28 courts 
of first instance. All judges, under the 1927 constitution, are appointed by 
the National Assembly. In all the municipalities there are Justices of 
Peace. 

Finance. 


Ordinary revenue and expenditure in currency (1 quetzal = 1 U. S. dollar) : — 


- 

1 1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 ] 

1930-31 j 

1932* 

Reveane • . 

Expenditure . 

t Quetzales 
14,265,751 
' 14,128,979 

1 Quetzales ' 
15,398,825 
15,409,150 

Quetzales ^ 
13,468,870 
• 14,342,811 

Quetzales t 
i 10,226.191 ' 

1 12,376.569 

Quetzales 

8,466,415 

8,272,374 


* Calendar year. 


Customs duties (imports and exports) provided 4,558,821 quetzales in 
1932, or somewhat less than 50 per cent, of the revenue. Actual expenditure 
on public debt in 1932 took 1,365,267 quetzales. 

On December 31, 1932, the external funded debt was 12,455,725 
quetzales ; in addition there was an interest-bearing internal debt of 
2,739,088, and a floating debt of 4,440,882. Total, 19,595,695 quetzales, 
including English debt of 1,540,8601. 

Defence. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages of 18 and 50. Service 
in the active army is for 1 year. The effectives for 1932 were 315 oflicers 
and 6,334 other ranks, organised in 2 infantry corps of 14 companies and 4 
groups of artillery. The military estimates for 1933-34 were 1,780,000 
quetzales. 

Production and Industry. 

The Cordilleras divide Guatemala into two unequal drainage areas, of 
which the Atlantic is much the greater. The Pacific slope, though com- 
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paratiTely narrow, is exceptionally well watered and fertile between the 
altitudes of 1,000 and 5,000 feet, and is the most densely settled part of the 
Republic. The Atlantic slope is sparsely populated and has little of com- 
mercial importance beyond the chicle and timber cutting of the Peten, coffee 
cultivation of Coban region, and banana raising of the Motagua Valley and 
Lake Izabal district. 

The soil in general is exceedingly fertile and agriculture is the most 
important industrj’. The principal crop is coffee, accounting for nearly 75 
per cent, of total exports ; coffee exports in 1930, 85-3,093 bags ; in 1931-32, 
681,895 bags. Germans own and control between 30 and 40 per cent, of the 
coffee plantations of Guatemala. Kext to coffee, banana is the most 
important export crop; expoits, 1931-32, 5,248,182 stems ; sugar is also 
increasing in production (export of sugar in 1933 was forbidden) ; maize, 
beans and rice, forming the diet of the population, are the most important 
domestic crops. Guatemala has almost a monopoly of the chicle gum used 
for chewing in the United Slates ; exports in 1931-32 were valued at 
141,130 dollars (gold). Crop diversification is encouraged by agricultural 
experiment stations maintained jointly by the International Railways of 
Central America and tiie United fruit Company. Cattle-grounds (potieros) 
occupy about 758,640 acres. Census of 1982 sliowed 369.253 cattle, 165,631 
sheep, 89,416 pigs, 65,136 horses, 17,945 gf ats and 30,996 mules and asses. 

The forest area has an extent of 1,316,482 acres. The depaitment of 
Peten is rich in mahogany and dye woods, for which there is a ready market 
in the United States. 

There are silver, gold, copper, iron and lead mines, but owing to the 
lack of transport, mining is little developed. Chrome was discovered in 
1916. 

Commerce. 


Value of the commerce for 6 years (1 quetzal = 1 dollar, U.S. ) : — 


1028 

1029 

1930 

19SI 1932 

Quefzales | 

Imports . . . 21,464,924 
Exports . . . 23,211,572 

Quetzales 

30,399,067 

24,928,229 

Qutttzales 

16,473,970 

23,577,819 

I Q'letzales ' Qnetzales 
, 12,971,234 ; 5,742 228 
15,167.386 j 10,060,736 

In 1931-32, 52 per cent, of the imports came from the United States, 
11 per cent, from Great Britain, 12 per cent, from Germany, 2 5 per 
cent, from France, and 6 per cent, from Sweden ; 37 per cent, of the 
exports went to tlie United States, 28 per cent, to Germany, 16 to Holland, 
and less than 5 per cent, to Great Britain. Other exports are hides and honey. 

Total trade between Guatemala and the U.K. for 5 years (according to 
Board of Trade Returns) : — 


, 1029 

1030 

1031 1B3J 1933 

Imports from Guatemala to U.K. 
Exports to Guateiuala froio U.K. 
Re-exports to Guat-u ala from U.K. 

£ 

. ; 3Q,riS0 
. j 437,093 

. 1 7,818 , 

! i 

£ 

o7,74S 
230,906 1 

4,153 

£ ^ £ £ 

87,942 1 208.I50T 187,4.53 

95.787 ' 174,92 , 199,281 

2,399 ' 2,097 ' 1,982 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

The chief ports on the Atlantic side are Puerto Barrios and Livingston ; 
on the Pacific side, San Josd and Champerico. 
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The principal railway system is the American- owned International 
Railways of Central America which represents a consolidation of the 
Guatemala Railway (198 miles), the Guatemala Central Railway (139 miles), 
the Occidental Railway (51 miles), and the Ocos Railway (22 miles). 
Total mileage, 652. The lints extend from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City, 
a distance of 198 miles, thence to San Jose de Guatemala, on the Pacific 
Ocean, a distance of 74 miles. This route carries both freight and passengers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific more quickly than the Panama Canal. The 
system extends northward to Ayutla on the Mexican border where it connects 
with the Pan-American Railway of ilexico. All roads are of 3 ft. gauge. 
Total mileage of all lines in 19-32 was 737 miles. In 1930 the Government 
completed the first national electric railway in Central America ; it connects 
Qirezaltenango with San Felijie. 

There are (1931) 1,396 mrles of highways. Motor traffic is possible almost 
everywhere during nine months of the year. 

There are (1931) 336 post-offices. The national telegraph Knes have a length 
of 4,049 miles, and the telephones, 3,782 miles. There are 224 telegraph 
ofifces and 13 central and 57 subordinate telephone stations; number of 
telephones in use. 1,992. Radio stations have been opened at Quezaltenango, 
Guatemala City, Peten, Puerto Barrios, and Liviogston. There is a 
Government broadcasting station at Guatemala City. 

Air-mail and passenger service connects Giratemala City with 
Puerto Barrios, Quezaltenango, Mazatenango, Flores (Peten), Coban, Tela 
(Honiluras), San Salvador, Managua, Panama and Mexico City. 

Banking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The creation of the Central Bank of Guatemala, with an authorised 
capital of 10,000,000 quetzales (1,874,960 quetzales jaid up in 1930), and 
the exclusive right to issue paper money for 10 years, was decreed on June 30, 
1926. This ended a paper money regime which had lasted since 1897. 
Total circulation of banknotes (backed by a gold reserve of 40 per cent.) 
on December 31, 1932, was 5,086,802 quetzales, exclusive of 286,850 
quetzales representing notes of the old banks not yet called in and cancelled. 
Gold coin in circulation totalled 303,200 quetzales. By a decree of 
May 12. 1932, silver coinage is limited to 2,000,000 quetzales, and 
copper-nickel to 500,000 quetzales. 

The unit of currency is the gold quetzal, established May 7, 1925, equal 
to the United States dollar (containing 1 '504665 grammes of fine gold), 
named after the national bird (emblematic of liberty). Gold coins iu 
circulation, 20, 10, and 6 quetzales ; quetzal notes in circulation, 20, 10, 5, 2, 
1 and 50 centavos. Silver coins are in circulation (since Jlay 1, 1933) of 
the value of 25-centavo, lO-cent-avo and 5-centavo, and also new 2-centavo, 
1-centavo and balf-centavo copper-nickel coins. Old notes in circulation 
(no longer issued) are for 500, 100, 50, 26. 20, 5 and 1 pesos ; the ‘peso,’ 
stabilized at the rate of 60 pesos =1 quetzal (U.S. dollar), is no longer 
an authorised unit of currency, but the country man still habitually calculates 
in terms of ‘ pe.so.s.’ 

The Spanish of 16 ounces . . = 1 '014 lbs. avoirdupois. 

,, Arrofta of 25 libras . . . = 25 '35 lbs. ,, 

,, of 4 arrobas . . . = 101 '40 lbs. ,, 

,, Tojiciada of 20 quintals . . = IS'lO cwt. 

,, Fanega . . . . . . = 1^ imperial bushels. 

,, Caballcria ... . . = 110 acres. 

The metric system has been officially adopted. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Guatemala in Great Britain and Xoetheen Ireland. 

Charge d’ Affaires and Cmisul-Gcneral (in London). — Dr. don Francisco 
A. Figueroa. 

There are also Consular representatives at Glasgow, Liverpool, South- 
ampton, Cardiff, Grimsby, and Belfast. 

2. Of Great Britain in Guatemala. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipotentiary, and Coeisul-General . — 
John Henry Stopford Birch. (Appointed August 23, 1933.) 

There is an official Vice-Consul at Guatemala City, an unsalaried Consul 
at Quezaltenango, and unsalaried Vice-Consuls at Puerto Barrios and San 
Jose. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Guatemala 

1. Official Publications. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series, London. 

Informe de la Direccion de Estadistica. Annual. Guatemala. 

Informe de la Secretaria de Fomento. Annual. Guatemala. 

Gonstitucion de la Republiea de Guatemala decretada por la Asamblea nacional 
constituyente (covering the constitutions from 1S79 to 1927). Guatemala City, 1938. 

2. Non-Official Pfslications. 

CaUle (Alexis), Au Pays du Printemps et'.-mel : La Guatemala et son avemr econo- 
oiiqne Paris, 1914. 

Fife (D.) Gnatentala and the States of Central America. London, 1913. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. New Issue. 
London, 1901. 

Ze?/(Hel aer), Katfee, Zucker und Bauanen: Einc Reise nach Cuba und Guatemala, 
Munich, 1929. 

l.efttz (F. J.), Aus dem Hocblande der Maya. Stuttgart, 1930. 

Mejia (J. V.), Geografia descripiiva de la Repiiblica de Guatemala. Guatemala, 1922. 

Report of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. 

Sapper (K.), Das nordliche Mittei-Amerika. Reisen und Studien, 1888-95. Brunswick, 
1897. — Ueber Gebiru'sbau und Boden des Nbrdlichen Mittelamerika. Erganzungsheft, 
Petermann’s Mitteil. Gotha, 1899. — Mittelamenkanische Reisen und Studien aus den 
Jahren 1S88 his 1900. Braunschweig, 1902. — Jn den Vulcangebieten Mittelamenkas und 

■ ■ • I Wegen in Mexico und Guatemala, 1695-97. Berlin, 1900.— 

yi • . I einer Reise durch Mexico und Guatemala. Parti. Berlin, 

1901 

Szf’phan (C. H.), Le Guatemala Economique. Paris, 1005 

ViUacorta (J. A.). Monogralia del Depnrtaoieuto de Guatemala. Guatemala, 1920. 

Wii’fer fN. O.), Guatemala and her People of To-day, Boston, 1909. 


HAITI. 

(PiSPL'ELiqrE d'Haiti.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Hiici, formerly a French colony, was proclaimed indepen- 
dent January 1, 1804, and is now governed under a Constitution ratified 
on July 15, 1932. Alter being in abeyance since 1917 (their functions per- 
formed by the Council of State, nominated by the President) the Senate and 
Chamber were revived in October, 1930, to sit until 1936. The President 
i.s now elected by the 36 deputies and 20 senators, sitting as a National 
Assembly, for a period of six years. Deputies are elected for 4 years by 
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popular vote ; senators (4 years) are chosen by electoral colleges in each 
department. 

President of tJie Repuilie. — Stenio Vincent ; elected November 18, 
1930 ; term expires May 15, 1936. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on, under the President, 
hv ten departments supervised by at least five Secretaries of State and one 
Under-Secretary of State, for the Department of the Interior and Justice. 
The President may not immediately succeed himself. 

In November, 1915, both Houses of the Haitian Congress ratified a 
treaty with the United States by which the latter agreed to assist in the 
establishment of responsible, orderly government. The treaty, which expires 
in 1936, provided for a number of American Advisers to the Haitian Govern- 
ment, appointed by the President of Haiti on the recommendation of the 
President of the United States ; by an agreement signed at Port-au-Prince 
on August 7, 1933, the constabulary is to be completely Haitianized and 
turned over to Haitian officers on October 1, 1934, and on January 1, 1934, 
the Financial Adviser-General Receiver and his assistants are to be succeeded 
by a Fiscal Representative, appointed by the President of Haiti on the 
nomination of the President of the United States, to supervise the customs 
on behalf of holders of Haitian bonds. 

Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic, which embraces the western portion of the 
island of Hispaniola, formerly known as Haiti — the larger but less populated 
eastern division forming the Dominican Republic — is estimated at 10,204 
English square miles. On January 1, 1929. the estimated population was 
2,5.50,000. excluding 3,000 white foreign residents and the military forces of 
the United States. The majority of the population are Negroes ; there are 
also great numbers of Mulatto Haitians, the descendants of the former French 
settlers. Capital, Port-au-Prince, with about 125,000 inhabitants, situated 
on a large bay and possessed of an excellent harbour. Cap Haitien has an 
estimated population of 22,000 : Caves and Jacmel, 12,000 each ; Genaives, 
10,000 ; Poit de Paix, 5,000. The official language of the country is French, 
though most of the common people speak a dialect known as Creole French. 
The cultural focus of the educated classes is Paris. 

Eeligion and Education. 

The religion is Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop with 4 
suffragan bishops. The Catholic clergy are French (mostly Bretons). 

Public elementary education is free, the country being divided into 24 
inspectors’ districts. In 1910 education was made compulsory. The sum 
allotted for public instruction amounts to nearly 1,000,000 dollars annually, 
chiefly for agricultural education, but the educational system is still very 
imperfect, especially in rural districts. In the 6 national lycees in 1925-26 
there were 1,042 pupils, in 11 private secondary schools, 3,219 pupils ; 
in 14 national primary schools, under friars, 5,820 pupils ; and in 34, under 
nuns, 7,440 pupils. During 1927-28, 48 rural farm schools had 5,464 
pupils In 1926-27, 85 private city primary schools had 5,517 ; 417 
national rural primary schools, 25.348 pupils ; 115 religious national rural 
primary schools, 5,868 piqiils ; 240 national urban primary schools, 24,462 
rnipils. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by a Court of Cassation and by lower courts, all 
appointed for 10 years by the President and irremovable, unless impeached. 

K K 2 
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Finance. 

About 90 per cent, of tbe revenue of Haiti is derived from customs, 
paid in American gold on exports and imports. Debt charges absorb about 
30 per cent, of revenue. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure (fiscal year ending 
September 30) for five years (in United States dollars ; 5 gourdes = 1 U.S. 
dollar) : — 


1 

1928-29 1 

19*29-30 

1930-31 1 

1931-32 j 

1932-33 1 

Revenue •••«.. 
Expenditure . . . . i 

8,504,306 ! 
9,006,731 1 

7,7*29,633 

8,369,460 

6,349,316 ; 
7,380,275 : 

5,601,748 ■ 
6,793,835 

5,720,000 
j 6,358,715 


^ Budget. 


Total public debt, August 30, 1932, was 72,858,000 gourdes, of which 
69,235,580 gourdes (equal to 13,847,115 dollars, U.S.) were represented 
by the three ‘ dollar loans ’ outstanding whose service and retirement 
are supervised by the American Adviser-General Receiver. Under the 
protocol of 1919, his functions cease with the extinction of the foreign 
debt (presumably in 1942, at the present rate), but the treaty outlining his 
duties expires in 1936 and has not yet been extended. 

Defence. 

An armed constabulary (Garde d’Haiti), both urban and rural, was 
instituted in 1916. The officers are in part drawn from the United States 
Marine Corps and Navy, who, according to present plans, will retire by 1934. 
The establishment (1932) consists of 199 officers and 2,536 non-commissioned 
officers and men. 

ProdnetioE. 

The industries of Haiti are mainly agricultural, carried on in 7 large 
plains, from 200,000 to 25,000 acres, and in 15 smaller plains down to 

2.000 acres. Irrigation is extensively used. The most important product 
is coffee of excellent quality grown by peasants. Average production, 

31.800.000 kilos. Cocoa is grown extemsively, and cotton and sisal are 
exported in increasing quantities. The cultivation of tobacco is extending. 
Sugar is likewise grown, and there are 2 sugar-making establishments. An 
extensive sugar central, founded with American capital, has been constructed 
near Port-au-Prince. Rum and other spirits are distilled but not exported : 
the rum is of a superior quality. Logwood is an important product, and 
other valuable woods are now exported. Cattle breeding is encouraged ; 
live-stock in 1932 included 600,000 asses, 400,000 horses, 300,000 goats, 

250.000 pigs, and 100,000 cattle. 

Haiti possesses considerable mineral resources quite undeveloped. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, 
limestone and porphyry are found but are little worked. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 4 fiscal years ending September 30 (in U.S. 
dollars) : — 


- 

Imports 

j Exports 

j 

1 Imports 

^ Exports 

1929 . 

1930 . 

. Dollars 

I 17,237,922 

1 12,641,626 

^ Dollars 

i 16,723.833 

1 14,144,567 

!| 1S31 . 
Ij 193*2 . 

Dollars 

9,576,318 

7,461,110 

j Dollars 

1 8,963,419 

1 7,221,279 
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In 1931-32, the principal exports were coffee, 51,050,771 pounds valued 
at 5,267,046 dollars (about 73 per cent, in value of total exports) ; raw 
cotton, 6,308 metric tons (812,452 dollars ) ; logwood, 12,085 metric tons 
(163,417 dollars): raw sugar, 20,106 metric tons (425,220 dollars); sisal, 
2,789 metric tons (174,807 dollars); cacao, 1,741,887 pounds (50,585 
dollars). 

Total trade between Haiti and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


- 

I 

1929 . 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Haiti to U.K. 
Exports to Haiti fri'Ui U K. 
Se-exports to Haiti from U.K. 

£. 

166,974 i 
1S0.162 
2,322 

£ 

149,743 
166 921 
1,908 

£ i 

19-3.647 j 
110,317 ' 
2.23S ■ 

& 

259,125 

188,981 

992 

£ 

336,173 

249,464 

3,047 


Skipping and Commnnications. 

Several lines of steamers (American and Dutch) connect the ports of 
Haiti with New York, and others (British, French, Dutch and German) with 
Europe. lu 1931-32, 595 vessels of 1,296,361 tons entered and cleared at 
Port-au-Prince. 

Port-au- Prince is connected with Cap Hait'en by a road 169 miles long, 
and with Mirebalais and Lascahobas by a road 33 miles long. Total length 
of motor road in 1932 was 935 miles. A light railway has been constmcted 
from Port-au-Prinoe to Lake Assnei (2S mOes), and to Leogane (22 miles), 
but the tratiic is small. The ‘ National Railroad of Haiti ’ runs from Port- 
au-Prince to Yerrettes, distance 85 miles. Total mileage, 1932, 168 mOes. 
The two railroads, the National and the P.C.S. (Compagnie des Chemins de 
Fer de la Plains de Cul de Sac) are both American-owned. 

The principal towns are connected by the Government telegraph system, 
with 1,490 miles of wire in 1927. A cable runs from the Mole St. Nicholas 
to Santiago de Cuba and from the Mole to Port-au-Prince, and also to Cap 
Haitien, whence it runs to Puerto Plata (Santo Domingo) and to New York 
and South America. The All-America Cables has a cable to Haiti. 

There were 92 post offices in 1930. 

Port-au-Prince has a modern automatic telephone exchange ; 1,200 miles 
of telephone cables connect 46 commercial and 17 local exchanges. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Bauque Nationale de la Kepnbliqne d’ Haiti, established October 21, 
1910, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs (present capital, 2,000,000 dollars), 
has a monopoly of the note issue until 1960. N otes are covered one-third 
by U.S. currency and the balance by trade bills. The Bank acts as Treasurer 
for the Government on a commission of 1 per cent, of State revenue. In 
1916, the National City Bank of New York purchased control over this bank. 
The Royal Bank of Canada has branches at Port-au-Prince and Cape Haiti. 

The unit of currency is the Gourde which has a fixed value in relation 
to United States currency, i e. \ gourde is equivalent to 20 cents U.S. 
currency. Stock of money cn September 30, 1932, 600,000 dollars in U.S. 
Government notes and 5.562,712 gourdes in notes of the Banque Nationale ; 
subsidiary coinage, 3,219,540 gourdes. To reduce the use of American 
money the Banque Nationale was authorized in April, 1928, to issue notes 
of 20, 60 and 100 gourdes. 
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Use of the metric system of weights and measures has been made 
obligatory since July 1, 1922. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Haiti in Great Britain. 

Minister Resident. — Rene Tancrede Auguste. (Appointed Feb. 22, 1933.) 
Commercial Attache. — M. Antoine Dupont. 

Consul. — W. Haines. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Cardiff, Cork, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Newport, Queenstown, Southampton, Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Haiti. 

Consul and Chargi cC Ajffaires.—f . M. Shepherd, M.B. E. 

Military Attacks. — Lt. -Col. 11. F. Day, M.C. 

Statistical and other Books of Deference concerning- Haiti. 

1. Official Publication's. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Animal Series. London. 

Geology of the Republic of Haiti. Port-au.Prince, 

Annual Reports of Haitian governmental departments. Port-an-Prinoe. 

Haitian, Directory and Handbook. By the Consulate General of New York. !dS3. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Haiti 1919-1920. Blue Book of Haiti. A Pictorial Review of the Republic of Haiti, 
including special articles on History, Government, Geography, Commerce, and Natural 
Resources. New York, 1919. 

Ardouin ( Beaubrun), Etudes sur I’histoire de Haiti. 10 vols. Paris, 185S-(51 . 

Aubtn (E ), En Haiti. Paris, 1910. 

Balck (Emily G.), editor, Occupied Haiti; Report of an unofBcial committee of six 
sent to Haiti by the International League for Peace and Freedom. New York, 1927. 

Beilegai'de (D.), L’Occupation Ainericaine d’Haiti : Ses consequeuces irorales et 
economiqiies. Port-au-Prince, 1929. 

P.), Black Democracy. The Star of Haiti London, 1929. 

Fortunat (Dantes), Nouvelle geogi^phie de Hie de Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1SS8. 

Janvier (L. J.), Les Corstitiitions d’Haiti (1801-1885) Paris, 1886. — La Rupublique 
d'Haiti, 1840-82. Pans, 1883. 

Justin (J.), Etude sur les Institutions Haitiennes. Paris, 1894. 

Leger(A. N.), Haiti, Her History and Detractors. New York, 1907 — Histoire diplo- 
matique d’H^ti. Port-au-Pnnce, 1930. 

Madiou (N.), Histoire d'Haiti 3 vols. Port-au-Prince, Revised, 1922. 

Mxllifraugh (A. C.). Haiti Under American Control. Boston, 1933. 

Morpeau (31 ), Code de procedure civile annote avec commentaires, jiinsprudence et 
formules. Port-au- Prince, 1909. 

Ifiles (B ), Black Haiti. London, 1926. 

Pnc’c (H.), Dictionnaire de Legislation Administrative Haitienne. Port-au-Prince, 
1923. 

Pritchard (Hesketh), Where Black Rules White. London. I'lOO. 

Siabi'ooi- (W. B.), The 3Iagic Island (Haiti). London, 19-29. 

Tippennauer (L. Gentil), Die Insel Haiti. 2 vols. Leipzig, iS'.’S. 


HONDURAS. 

(Republica de Hondup-as.) 

Constitution and Government. 

On September 15, 1821, the State of Honduras declared its independence 
of Spain and set up as a Republic wh ieh is governed under a charter j Toclaimed 
on October 3, 1824. The present Constitution -was re-written in 1924. 
Legislative power is vested in a single chamber, the Congress of Deputies 
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consisting of 43 members, chosen for 4 years by popular vote, in the ratio 
of one per 15,000 inhabitants. It meets for 60 days on January 1 each 
year. A Permanent Commission of five members sits whilst Congress is 
not in session for the transaction of routine or emergency business. 
The President is elected by popular vote for 4 years, holding ofiBce from 
February 1st. 

President. — Dr. Tiburcio Carias. Assumed ofiice February 1, 1933. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on by a Council of six 
ministers, to whom are entrusted the departments of Foreign Atfairs, 
Interior and Justice, IVar and Navy, Finance and Public Credit, Public 
Works and Agriculture, and Instruction. 

Area and Population. 

Area about 44,275 English square miles, with a population, on June 29, 
1930 (census), of 854,184, or 19'4 inhabitants to the square mile. Aboriginal 
tribes are estimated to number over 35,000, principally Mosquito, Zumo, 
Payas and Xicaques Indians, all .speaking different languages. The Spanish- 
speaking inhabitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture of Spanish 
blood. On the north coast there is a considerable proportion of negroes, 
chiefly employed by the fruit exporting companies, of whom about 3,000 
are British subjects. The Republic is divided into 17 departments and one 
territory. La Mosquitia is still practically unexplored and is inhabited by 
native races who speak little or no Spanish. 

The capital ol Honduras is Tegucigalpa, with (census of June, 1930) 
47,075 inhabitants. Other towns are San Pedro Sula, 34,425 ; Pespire, 
9,212; Nacaome, 10,302; Danll, 10,232; Santa Rosa, 10,807; Choluteca, 
12,248 ; Juticalpa, 10,990 ; El Progress, 10,920. The main ports are 
Amapala on the Pacific, and, on the Atlantic, Puerto Cortez (9,597), Omoa, 
La Ceiba (13,073), Trujillo (8,865), Puerto Castilla, and Tela (9,935). The 
port of entry for the Bay Islands is Roatan. 

Eeligion, Education, Justice. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion, but the Constitution 
guarantees freedom to all creeds, and the State does not contribute to the 
support of any. 

Instruction is free, compulsory (from 7 to 15 years of age), and entirely 
secular. The school census ot 1932 showed 138,256 children of school age, of 
whom only 47,210 were then receiving education. In 1929-30 there were 
1,527 public schools (1,281 under State control), with 1,953 teachers and 
57,359 children enrolled. The 13 secondary schools had 609 pupils, the 
normal schools 1,107, and the commercial schools, 415. There is a school for 
the teaching of agriculture with about 52 pupils. At Tegucigalpa there is a 
National University with faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering (179 
students in 1930-3i) ; a technical school with 157 pupil.s, and also a military 
school ; at Comayagua there is a school of jurisprudence. 

The Judicial power resides in the Supreme Court with five judges chosen 
directly by the people for 4 years ; four Appeal Courts, and departmental 
and local judges. In 1923 an Appeal Court was established at San Pedro 
Sula to serve the Northern Provinces. 

Finance. 

For the years stated, ending July 31, the revenue and expenditure are 
given as follows (the new gold lempira is legally fixed at one-half the 
value of an American dollar). 
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- 

1920-30 

1030-31 

1031-32 

; 1032-33 1 , 

1 

1933-34 1 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

Lenij'iras 
. ‘ 14,314.299 
, 15,021,789 

Lenjjiiras 

Il,8lb,t>73 

13,b75,l45 

Lempiras 
10,943,782 
10,060, diu 

1 

' Lempiras 1 
' 15.400,109 1 
; 15,400,199 ! 

Lempiras 
' 10,727,282 
■ 10,727,282 




Total exterral debt stood on July 31, 1932, at 9,3‘21,714 lempiras, and 
internal debt at 16,189,707 lempiras. Payment on debt services, external 
and internal, in 19.31—32, was 1,535,511 lempiras. The external debt, held 
principally in England and unpaid as to principal or interest since 1872, 
totalled by 1925, 30,000,0007., and was then scaled down to 1,200,0007. to 
be repaid in 30 aniiuil instalments of 40,0007. each, derived from a special 
Consular tax on import.s to Honduras, collected abroad and deposited in 
New York. In 1928 the Government borrowed 1,500,000 dollars in New 
Orleans, repayable in monthly instalments of 25,000 dollars at 7 per cent, 
interest : in 1931, 250,000 dollars was borrowed from a New Orleans bank 
and in 1933, 300,000 dollars. 


Defence. 

Every citizen of Honduras is liable to serve in the army from the age of 
21. Service in the active army is for three months, and in the reserves from 
the age of 23 to 40. Foreigners are exempt from service, naturalised citizens 
being^ exempt for 10 years. Under the terms of the Washington Central 
American Conventions of 1923 the size of the Regular Armv is fixed at 
2,500 meu, including tlie National Guard. The strength in 1928-29 was 844 
oflicers and 2,253 men. The military budget for 1933-34 was 1,579,729 
lempiras ; actual expenditure in 1931-32 was 1,248,261 lempiras. 


Production and Industry. 

The chief culture is that of bananas, on the Atlantic coast (27,896,317 
bunches exported in 1931-32 almost entirely by two companies ; value of 
banana exports was 13,999.944 dollars, U.S.). The United States took 
63‘8 per cent, of this, and United Kingdom, 12 9 per cent. Coconuts are 
also grown. The coconut groves of Puerto Sal extend from the Ulna River 
to the Cuero River, a distance of about 60 miles, and are said to contain over 

28.000 fruit-bearing trees. Coffee of fine quality is grown, generally by 
small farmers (exports in 1931-32, 3,385,722 lbs.), likewise tobacco. The 
prodncHon of sugar from 2 large mills is decreasing. Exports in 1931-32, 
8,187,175 lbs. Expoits of mahogany in 1931—32 fell to 54,290 feet, chiefly 
to the United States. 

Honduras Is a cattle producing country, and the Government are now 
taking steps to encourage Weeding. 

The mineral resources of Honduras are — gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, antimony, some of them being found in almost every department. 
The rivers still yield gold to the native workers, using primitive utensils. 
There is only one large mining company, at San Juancito, near Tegucigalpa. 
Deposits of brown and other coal have also been found. 

cigars are manufactured for local consumption and export ; 

41.533.000 cigars were exported in 1931-32. A good quality of Panama hat 
is manufactured in the Departments of Copan and Santa Barbara. 
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Conunerce. 


Imports and exports for 5 fiscal years, ending July 31 (the lempira = 50 
cents, TJ.S.) : — 


- 

1927-2S 

ie23-29 \ 

1929-30 j 

1930-31 1 

i 

1931-32 

Imports 

Exports 

Lempiras ' 
12,573,595 
. i 23,142,737 

Lempiras ' 
14,860,931 ' 
24,569,105 [ 

I 

Lempiras I 
31.892,257 1 
52,342,436 ! 

1 

Lempiras • 
20,582.845 ! 
40,056,173 1 

Lempiras 

16,736,032 

35,162,622 


The United States took 67 '5 per cent, of the exports of Honduras in 
1931-32, and furnished 75 per cent, of its imports. Bananas constituted 
about 79 per cent, of the value of total exports. 

Total trade between Honduras and United Kingdom for 5 years was 
(according to Board of Trade returns) as follows : — 


- 

lf-29 

1930 , 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Honduras . 

Exports to Honduras 

Re-exports to Honduras . 

1,108.906 

750,323 

2,339 

& 

496,415 

517,007 

2,050 

£ 

1,110,919 

88,161! 

1,635| 

£ 

884,854 

92,507 

1,705 

& 

1,155,840 

106,913 

995 


Commonications. 

In general, travelling and transport are accomplished by means of 
mules and ox-carts. Slow improvements in road-making and repairing 
continue to be made. There is a fair mail service by automobiles, and 
a daily autobus passenger and freight service connects Tegucigalpa with 
both the northern and southern sections. The two principal roads are the 
Carretera del Sur from San Lorenzo, on the Pacific Coast, to Tegucigalpa, 
84 miles ; and the Carretera del Norte, from Tegucigalpa to Comayagua, and 
Lake Yojoa, 154 miles. Transport from Lake Yojoa (20 miles across) is 
continued by road to Potrerillos (25 miles), the head of the railroad to San 
Pedro Sula and Puerto Cortes. A road from Tegucigalpa to Jnticalpa and 
one from Santa Barbara to San Pedro Sula are being built. Total mileage 
of motor roads in 1930 was 361 miles. Aviation services connect the 
principal towns and spread outward to other Central American points ; 
there are 23 landing fields in the Republic. 

There is a national railway of 66 miles from Puerto Cortez to Potrerillos, 
taken over by the Government in 1912 and leased to a fruit company. 
The other four railroads are owned and operated by the various fruit 
companies on the north coast. Total length of line (1932), 1,149 miles. 

The country has 1,247 miles of telephone lines and 2,895 miles of 
telegraph lines. Number of telephones in use, about 1,500 ; number of 
telegraph offices, 276. Number of post-offices, 549. Honduras has 6 
wireless stations, at Tegucigalpa, Puerto Cortes, La Ceiba, La Lima, Tela 
and Puerto Castilla, all owned by foreign companies. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a decree of March 9, 1931, the gold lempira (named after a native 
chief) is the monetary unit ; its value is that of 0'836 gramme of gold, 900 
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line, or 50 cents, U.S. currency. Coins of 1 lempira, 50 cent.s, 20, 10 and 
5 cents have been coined. The old peso coinage has been withdrawn from 
circulation. The value of the silver lempira is legally fixed at one-half the 
value of an American dollar, but in practice it is frequently subject to a 
small discount, usually 2 per cent. The new lempiras have been minted in 
the United States and were placed in circulation early in 1932. On the 
north coast the currency is partly American paper money. 

There are two banks. One is the Banco de Honduras, founded in 1889 ; 
it has the power to issue notes bnt does not act as the Government’s fiscal 
agent. The second bank, Banco Atlantida, which belongs mainly to 
i^ericans, also issues lempira notes. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been legal since April 1, 
1897, but English pounds and yards and the old Spanish system aie still in 
general use : 

1 Vara . . . . . = 32 inches. 

1 Arroba . . . . . = 25 lb. 

1 Quintal .....= 100 lb. 

1 Tmelada . ... = 2,000 lb. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Honduras in Great Britain. 

Co'naul-General at London. — Senor B. Basil Telepnef. 

There are Consuls at Manchester, Cardiff, Grimsby, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Newoastle-on-Tyne, and Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Honduras. 

Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary . — John Henry 
Stopford Birch. Appointed August 23, 1933. (Residing in Guatemala City. ) 
Consul and Chargi d’ Affaires at Tegucigalpa. — AV. H. Gallitnne, C.B.E. 
There are consular representatives at Trujillo, Amapala and La Ceiba. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Honduras. 

1. Official Publications, 

The President’s Annual Message to Congress. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Gaceta Oficial de Honduras. 

Honduras. Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington l&di. 
and the Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau. Washington. 

Cuestion de liinites entre Honduras y Guatemala. Ventilada ante el Gohiemo Mediaior 
de los Estados Unidos de America. \'ol. 3. New York, li'lS. 

2. Non-Official Public.ations. 

Calis (U. M.). GeograCa de Honduras. Teeucigalpa, 1910. 

Devtich (H. B ), The Incredible I'anqui. (Historical notion. ; Xew York, 1933. 

Duron (R. E.), Gobernantes de Honduras. Tegucigalpd, 1919. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South Amenca. lu Stanford’s Compendium, Lordon, 
1901 

Lopez (E. M), Geografia de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919.— Histona de Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa, 1919. 

Miinro (D. G.), The Central American Republics. Published for the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation. Washington. 

Quinones (A. B.). Geografia e Historia de Honduras. Choluteca, 19il7. 

Reyna (G. B.), Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 193*1 

Rivas (Pedro), Geographical, Histoncal and Etymological Dictioii.iry of Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa, 1919. 
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HUNGAR"?. 

(Kikgdom of Htjngaet.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Huxgap.y first became an independent kingdom in 1001. On October 31, 
1913, a revolution broke out in Hungary with the object of establishing a 
Repiiblio. On November 13 King Charles issued a letter of abdication, 
and on November 16, 1918, Hungary was proclaimed an independent 
Republic (Hungarian People’s Republic), of which Count Michael Karolyi 
became Provisional President. The two Houses of the Legislature were 
abolished, and their place taken by a Provisional National Council. The 
Karolyi reqirae continued until March 21, 1919, when its place was taken 
by a Soviet Government, which proclaimed the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. An opposition Government was, however, soon set up at 
Arad and Szeged, which with the assistance of the Rumanian army swept 
away the Soviet Government, and on August 7, 1919, a National Govern- 
ment was again in the Capital. Elections were held on the basis of 
universal suffrage in January and February, 1920, and the new Parliament 
considered the period of the revolutions of 1918 and 1919 as de jure a 
blank space of time, and resolved that the old monarchical constitution should 
be continued. Hungary was thus considered a monarchy with a vacant 
throne, the functions of the monarch being exercised by a Regent. In 
accordance with a law passed on July 17, 1933, the Regent has the power to 
prorogue or dissolve Parliament. It has been decided that the dynastic 
question shall be solved at such time as the people are freed from external 
pressure. 

Tlegent. — ’Siokolss Horthy de Nagyhdnya. (Elected March 1, 1920.) 

The Legislature consists of two houses ; the Upper House (by a Bill 
pas.sed on November 11, 1926) consi-sts of 6 groups — (1) elected repre- 
sentatives of the former hereditary members, about 38 ; (2) members elected 
by the County Councils and municipalities, about 50 members ; (3) heads 
of the various religious communities, about 31 members ; (4) high digni- 
taries — such as judges, the commander-in-chief of the army, the chairman 
of the National Bank ; (5) representatives of scientific institutions, the 
Chambers of Commerce, about 40 members ; and (6) life members appointed 
by the head of the State. 

The Lower House consists of 245 members. At the elections held on 
June 28, 1931, the following parties were elected : — Party of National Unity 
(Bethlen Party), 155 ; Christian Social Union, 32 ; Socialists, 14 ; Inde- 
pendent Agricultural Party, 11 ; other parties, 12 ; Independents, 21 ; 
total 245. 

The Ministry formed on October 1, 1932, is composed as follows : — 

Vrira^ Minifiier and Minister of Natiortial Defence .- — Julius de Goinhos. 

Minister of Foreign, Affairs . — Koloman de Kanm. 

Minister of the Interior . — Dr. Francis KeresAes-Fischer. 

Minister of Finance . — Dr. Bela de Irnredy. 

Minister of Agriculture . — Dr. Nicholas de Kdllay. 

Minister of Commerce . — Dr. Tihamer Fabinyi. 

Minister of Public Instruction . — Dr. Valentine Homan. 

Minister of Justice . — Dr. Andrew Lazar. 

II. Local Government. 

In Hungary a distinction is observed between communes which are large 
or small, and county-towns and municipalities, which are regarded as com- 
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munes of a higher order. The representative bodies and executives are 
elected by the inhabitants of the communities concerned who have possessed an 
electoral right since 1886 on the basis of secret suffrage, which was in 1929 
extended to women also. The representative body in the communes and 
county towns consists half of members elected for six years, and half of persons 
who pay the highest taxes, but in the representative bodies of the munici- 
palities ( ‘ municipal committee ’) the proportion of those who pay the highest 
taxes has been reduced to two-fifths of the total number of members. The 
members of the representative bodies have an authorization for a fixed 
period. Each community has the right to issue orders within the limits 
prescribed by law, to be carried out either by its own officials or by’ the 
subordinate communities. 


Area and Population. 

The Treaty of Trianon, signed on June 4, 1920, and ratified by Hungary 
■on November 13, 1920, mentions in general terms the boundaries of the new 
State with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania. The exact 
boundaries with Y'ngoslavia and Rumania are to be determined by a 
mixed commission. As a result of negotiations with Austria and of the 
consequent plebesoite, Hungary has obtained Sopron in W estern Hungary. 

The population of Hungary according to the census of December 31, 
1930, is 8,688,319, and its area 35,875 square miles as against a population 
of 7,989,069 in 1920. Of the total population, 4,250,110 were males and 
4,438,209 females. Estimated population on December 31, 1932, 8,783,919. 

The following is the division of the total population according to language 
as estimated on December 31, 1930 (Census) : Hungarian (Magyar), 8,001,112 
(92T per cent.) ; Genuan, 478,630 (5'5 per cent.) ; Slovak, 104,819 (1’2 per 
cent.); Rumanian, 16,221 (0’2 per cent.); Ruthenian, 996; Croatian, 
27,683 (0‘3 percent.); others, 58,858. 

Vital statistics for 5 ycais : 



1923 1 

1939 

1930 1 

1931 

i 1932 

Births 

. ! 224,693 ' 

215,463 I 

219,784 ; 

212 902 

1 205,529 

Marriages . 

. ' 79,634 , 

78,518 i 

77,907 ' 

76,354 

I 71,2C2 

Deaths 

146,490 ' 

152,847 ' 

134,341 1 

144, 9c8 

’ 157,106 


Principal Towns, with Population on Decf.mbhp. 31. 1932. 


Budapest^ . 1,019,907 tJjpest. 

Szeged . . 136,544 Kispest. 

Debrecen . 119,918 Pecs . 

Kecskemet . 80,086 Miskolc 

Pestszenterzsebet 72,919 


69,670 1 Hodmezdvasar- 
67,826, hely . . 59,973 

64,390 ; Nyiregyhaza . 52,821 

62,203.Gyor . . 50,840 


‘ Population of Greater Budapest, l,4'-'l,3'i7 (Census, laS’j). 


Seligion. 

Religious toleration is one of the fundamental principles of the Hungarian 
State. There is perfect equality among ail legally recognised religions, 
which include the Roman and Greek Catholic, the Evangelical (Augsburg 
and Helvetian), the Unitarian, the Greek Oriental, the Gregorian-Armenian, 
the Baptist (since 1905), the Jewish, and the Mohammedan (since 1916). 
Each has the independent administration of its own affairs. 

In 1930 (Census), the population according to religion was estimated as 
follows : Roman Catholics, 5,634,103 (64 ’9 per cent. ) ; Greek Catholics, 201, 093 
(2'3 per cent.) ; Helvetian Evangelicals, 1,813,162 (20’9 percent.) ; Augsburg 
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Evangelicals, 131,065 (6'1 percent.) ; Greek-Orientals, 39,839 (O'o percent.) ; 
Unitarians, 6,266 (O'l p.er cent.); Jews, 444,567 (5T per cent.); others, 
15,221. 

Education. 

Public education in Hungary comprises the following grades : — (1) infant 
schools ; (2) elementary schools ; (3) industrial and commercial apprentice 
schools ; (4) pjrimary (city) schools ; (5) training colleges for teachers ; (6) 
middle or secondary schools; (7) special schools; (8) universities and 
colleges. 

In 1930, 9 '6 per cent, of the population over 6 years of age was illiterate. 

School attendance is eompnlsoiy for children of six to twelve years 
at day schools, and then for three years in continuation schools. There were 
in the school year 1931-32 altogether 1,117 infants’ schools and permanent 
foster-homes with 1,549 female teachers and 111,922 infants, and 5 training 
colleges for female teachers of infant schools. 

In Hungary there were in the school-year 1931-32, 6,862 elementary 
schools with 1,004,369 pupils and 19,407 teachers. There were also 6,555 
general, 979 agidcultural continuation schools (or courses) and 55 agri- 
cultural public schools with special teachers attached to them. There were 
481 apprentice schools, 444 for industrial and 37 for commercial apprentices. 
The number of industrial apprentices was 43,683 and of commercial 
apprentices 2,481. There were 20 training colleges for elementary schools 
for males and 35 for females, with 746 teachers and 9,708 students. The 
number of primary schools was for boys 131, for girls 191, for both sexes 68, 
with 84,769 pupils and 3,693 teachers. 

In the middle schools the curriculum extends over eight years. They 
are maintained by the State, by the larger communes, or (in the ease of the 
denominational schools) by ecclesiastical foundations, with sometimes a sub- 
vention from the State. There were in 1981-1932, 29 gymnasia, 71 
realgymnasia, 19 modern schools, and 47 girls’ secondary schools. Total 
number of teachers, 3,057, pupils, 65,567 (50,504 boys ami 15,063 girls). 

Of the special schools, 47 are agricultural, 52 industrial and mineral, and 
60 commercial, with 31 others. Of the commercial schools, 31 were for boys 
and 19 for girls ; total number of pupils, 9,081. The other special schools 
had 8,909 pupils. There are 4 agricultural high-schools with 427 pupils. 

Hungary has four irniversities and (since 1919) an independent Faculty 
of Economics at Budapest (69 professors, 1,282 students in 1931-32), all 
maintained by the State. In 1931-82 the University of Budapest had 309 
professors and 5,226 students ; the University of Szeged, 91 professors and 

I, 770 students ; the University of Pecs 51 professors and 1,416 students, 
and of Debrecen 81 professors and 1,408 students — the last two having been 
founded in 1912. Total number of students at the Universities, 1932-33, 

II, 034. There are also 18 theological colleges, viz., 14 Homan Catholic, 
3 Protestant, and 1 Jervish, with a total of 119 professors and 942 students ; 
and 3 law schools with 35 professors and 902 students ; and the veterinary 
school with 27 professors and 302 students. The technical high school 
(polytechnieum) in Budapest has S3 professors and 1,306 students (1931-321 ; 
the high school of mining and forestry of Sopron 26 professors and 136 
students ; and 3 agricultural colleges have 31 professors and 2S8 students. 
There are 6 other high schools with 116 professors and 1,436 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court in Budapest (curia) is the highest instance in all civil 
and criminal matters. As courts of first instance, there are county courts 
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(torvenj-szekek) witli collegiate judgeships ; district courts (jarasbirosagok) 
with single judges ; and jury courts (sajtdbirosagok) for press offences, 
besides an amiy special court. 

Social Insurance and Pauperism. 

In 1927 and 1928, two fundamental laws were passed to regulate 
optional and obligatory social insurance, and called into existence the 
National Social Insurance Institute. The Institute affords its members 
medical and hospital treatment gratuitously and pays a subsidy to any 
member during the period of his illness, and giants, moreover, an old age 
and disability pension. The membership of the Institute amounted to 
558,905 on December -31, 1931, including membership of all other social 
insurance bodies, 312,38.3. The insurance of farm-workers i-s opitional in 
Hungary, done by the Agricultural Workers, National Fund, with a member- 
ship of 652,352 (end of 1931). 

In Himgary poor relief is in the main left to communal administration. 
In the smaller communes orphans and the indigent are cared for by official 
guardians and overseers, while in the larger there are poor-houses, the funds 
being mostly derived from fines and taxes. The number of asylums for paupers 
and orphans is about 300. 

Finance. 


Budget estimates for 4 years (in thousands of pengos) : — 



1 ' 

! 1930-31 j 

i ' 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

1,000 Pengos 1 
1,401,100 

1 1,398,130 

i ! 

1,000 PengSs 1 

1.305.900 1 

1.304.900 

1,000 PengOs 
1,207,329 
1,207,329 

1,000 Fengds 
1,097,085 
1,173,285 


Budget for 1933-34 is shown as follows : — 



Revenue 

Expenditure 


Ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Total 

I. State Administration 

Pengos 

Pengos 

Pengos 

Pengos 

Dotation. Regent , , , 

— 

— 

120,000 

120,000 

Regency Department . , 

80.000 

80,000 

22,000 

631,200 

631,200 

Parliament , . , . 

22,000 

3,922.000 

3,970,500 

Debt service * . , . 

20,870,000 

22,704,000 

89,997,000 

101.230,000 

Peace Treaty obligations 
Pensions of State Admini.'^* 


— 

— 

890,000 

tratioDS .... 

— 

— 

147,253,0{-0 

147.253,000 

Supreme State Audit Office . 

— 

— 

444,200 

444. 2(X) 

Administrative Court , 

— 

— 

(391,100 

091,100 

Premier’s Department , 

395.000 

395,000 

4,337,440 

4.872,400 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 

2,600,000 

2.500,000 

9.377,000 


,, of tile Interior 

12.183,000 

12,l^l,000 

125,012.000 

129,124.000 

of Finance , 

0‘»3,3*'7,000 

693,377,CH’0 

8S,?54,570 

90,2(36,000 

„ of Commerce • 

5,604,000 

6,154,000 

21,bS7.SOO 

39,492.000 

,, of Agriculture 
,, of Education and 

3,603,600 

6,605,000 

24,426,000 

27,913,000 

Culture 

6,405,000 

6,565,000 

85,lS4,.iOO 

87,235,000 

,, of Justice 

1,980,000 

l,9fc0,0Q0 

33,328,100 

33,711.000 

,, of Xational Delence 

237,000 

237,000 

85,419,000 

87,639, UCO 

Jotalofl. , ,, 

747,254,600 

752.800,000 

720,385,510 

764,900,000 
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Revenue 

Expenditure 


Ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Total 

II. state Undertakings 
Posts, Telegi-aptis and Tele- 
phones • . • . 

State Railways 
,, Steel, Iron and Machine 
Works • . . 

,, Forests , . , 

,, Agricultural enterprises 
Silk cultivation ... 
Post Office Savings Bank 

State Coal mines . . , 

Pensions of State Under- 
takings .... 

Pengds 

97.850.000 
210,570,000 

12,000,000 

2.717.000 

6.369.000 

1.063.000 

11.014.000 

2.702.000 

Pengos 

97.850.000 
210,570,000 

12,000,000 

2.717.000 

6.369.000 

1.063.000 

11.014.000 

2.702.000 

Pengos 

71.898.000 
198,651,000 

17.343.000 
2,506,dOO 

5.408.000 

1.220.000 

9.729.000 

2.523.000 

89.232.000 

Pensds 

75.273.000 
205,1-51,000 

17.343.000 

2.506.000 

5.408.000 

1.220.000 

9.729.000 

2.523.000 

89.232.000 

Total of 11. . 

344,285,000 

344.285,000 

398.510,000 

408,385,000 

Grand total (1. and II.) , 

1,091,539,600 

1,097,085,000 

1,118,895,510 

1,173,285,000 


Total revenue includes 5,545,400 pengos extraordinary revenue, and 
expenditure includes 25,277,990 pengos transitory expenditure, and 
29,111,500 pengos investments. 

The public debt on December 31, 1932, was given at 2,018,135,000 
pengos. of whiclx 1,531‘0 million pengos were foreign debt and 4S7T million 
pengos domestic. 

Defence. 

According to the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary is authorised to maintain 
an army of 35,000 officers, non-commissioned officers and men. The Treaty 
laid down that conscription was to be abolished, and consequently recruiting 
on a voluntary basis has been substituted. All recruits have to undertake 
to serve in the Army fora minimum period of 12 consecutive years, at least 
6 of which are to be with the colouis. Officers now serving will continue to 
do so until they attain the age of 40 years at least. Officers newly appointed 
must undertake to serve on the active list for a minimum of 20 consecutive 
years. No reserves or measures for mobilisation are permitted. 

Hungary is divided into the following seven military districts: — Budapest, 
Szekesfehervar, Szombatliely, Pecs, Szeged, Debrecen, and Miskolc. To 
each of these districts is allotted a mixed brigade each composed of 1 brigade 
staff, 1 cavalry squadron, 2 iirfantry regiments, 1 trench mortar company, 1 field 
artillery group, 1 cyclist battalion. In addition to the 7 mixed brigades there 
are the following troops : 4 hussar regiments, 1 mounted artillery group, 
3 independent batteries, and 3 pioneer battalions. Strength in November, 
1932, 1,750 officers and 33,213 men. 

Hungary has a force of 12,000 gendarmerie and of 12,000 police, as well 
as 6,360 customs guards, and 1,600 river guards. The members of this force 
are under the obligaiion to serve for a minimum of 6 consecutive years. 
The authorised armament is as follows : — Gendarmerie : 1 rifle or 1 carbine 
per man ; Police : 1 sword or revolver per man (automatic pistols for 5 per 
cent, of the establishment, i.e. 600) ; Customs Guards : 1 rifle per man. 

A force of 3,000 finance guards is also maintained. These are armed with 
revolvers. 

Hungary has no navy or air force, but only four patrol vessels for police 
duty on the Danube. 

The budget expenditure on the army in 1933-34 was 87,689,000 pengos. 
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Production and Industry. 

The cultivation of the soil is the chief industry of Hungary, The 
soil is noted for its fertility and the variety of its products. The area and 
piodnetion of crops in Hungary for two years was as follows ; — 


1932-33 



Crop 


Area 

YiriM 

Estimated 

Yield 





Acres* 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Wheat , 




3,79*2, SS4 

17,544.012 

23,795,047 

Rye 




. . 1,653 1:<> 

7,096,757 

9,334,378 

Barley . 




l,lo0,040 • 

7.191,250 

7,499.5b7 

Oats . 




578,106 i 

3,157,851 

3,118,207 

Maize • 




. . 2,905.617 1 

24,320, 332 

18,540,060 

Potatoes • 




. . 737,638 i 

15.574,064 

22,671.146 

Sugar-beet . 




. . 104,606 j 

S.489,9S0 

9,053,018 

Grapes . 




. . 526,874 ■ 

75,642,Sij3 1 

— 


‘ Gallons. 


In Hungary there were, in 1933, 819,871 horses, 1,696,615 cattle, 
1,056,218 sheep, and 1,899,479 pigs. 

The total area under forest in Hungary (1932) was 2,706,626 acres. 

The production of coal in Hungary was in 1900, 6,675,000 tons; in 
1910, 9,036,000 tons: in 1929, 7,870,189 tons: in 1930, 6,987,826 tons; 
in 1931, 6,887,630 tons; and in 1932, 6,826,289 tons. The best quality 
coal is found in the Mec.sek Mountain, in the district of Pecs. Bituminous 
coal is found at Ajk. Hungary has a con.siderable numlier of hrown-coal 
and lignite mines. Her bauxite deposits may be counted among the 
largest in the world. 

Hungary retains important fisliery preserves in the Danube and Theiss 
rivers and in lake Balaton. The latter, situated in the west, is the largest 
lake in central Europe, being 50 miles long and from 2 to 7 miles broad. 
Its waters contain plentiful supplies of perch, carp, pike, slieatfish, shad and 
other fish. The north store of Lake Balaton is an important wine-producing 
district. The best known Hungarian wine.3 come from the hilly country, 
‘Tokaj,’ in the north-east section of Hungary. 

The industries of Hungary are based on agriculture. They include 
milling, distilling, the manufacture of sugar (1,033,330 metric quintals of 
raw sugar in 1932), hemp and flax, and also iron and steel works (66,281 
metric tons of pig-iron and 179,841 nietric tons of steel in 1932). In 
1932 there were in Hungary 3,335 factories, employing on an average 
176,751 workmen, with an output valued at 1,S00 million pengos. 


Commerce. 


Trade for 5 years is shown as lollows : — 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


Quantity 

Value 

Qiiantiiy 

i Value 


Million 

Thousands of ; 

M'Uirri 

t Thousands of 


Quintals 

Pengds 

Qnintuls 

Pengos 

1929 . . 

67*1 

l,063,n97 

27-5 

' l,fi38,540 

1930 

48*9 

823,348 

22*9 

911,666 

1931 

33*5 

5.30,361 

18-S 

, 570,390 

1932 

21-1 

32h,5H8 

131 

1 334,478 

19o3 . . 

— 

314,400 

— 

395,500 
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The distribution of trade according to categories was as follows : — 



Imports 

1,000 Peng^ 

' Exports 

1,000 PengSs 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Food, drink, and tobacco 

Live animals .... 
Eaw materials .... 
Manufactures .... 

60,606 

467 

70,741 

407,537 

30,923 

251 

35,354 

262,010 

239,833 1 
97,254 1 
26,854 
206,449 ] 

131,691 

50,249 

30,921 

121,617 

Total . . 

539.361 

328,538 

570,390 i 

334,478 


The value of the principal imports and exports for 2 years was as follows 
(in thousands of pengos) ; — 


Imports 

1931 

1932 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

Timber, raw and 



Animals for 



worked 

56,5SS 

34,878 

slaughter and 



Coal 

31,528 

14,120 

draught 

86,789 

29,451 

43,546 

Cotton fabrics 

15,2S7 

6,120 

Flour . 

13,896 

Woollen fabrics 

14,441 

6,782 

Wheat . 

42,043 

21,005 

Machinery and ap- 



Poultry, lire and 


paratus 

18,805 

8,827 

slaughtered . 

45,194 

22,653 

Mineral oil 

10,063 

12,377 

Rye 

8,581 

7,009 

Paper and paper 

Electrical maehi* 


goods . 

28,555 

20,914 

nery and ap' 



Cotton, raw . 

19,618 

18,216 

paratns 

26,402 

23,701 

Si 'k and silken yarn 

18,142 

19,024 

10,598 

Furs, finished 

18,366 

7,604 

Hides, raw . 

11,687 

Railway cars 

6,812 

6,628 

Tropical fruits 

8,381 

5,922 

Hard ware . 

8,153 

6,615 

M etals, raw . 

14,045 

9,153 

Bides and skins. 



Cotton, yarn and 


finished 

6,252 

6,836 

7,611 

thread . 

10.767 

6,922 

Fruits, fresh 

14,346 

Woollen yam 

7,480 

6,094 

Raw tobacco. 

7,484 

7,270 


Feathers 

14,426 

6,608 


The trade was distributed as follows, for 2 years, in thousands of 
pengos : — 


Country 

Imports 

1.000 PengOs 

Exports 

1,000 PengOs 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Austria 

67,239 

50,877 

169,820 

100,809 

Czechoslorakia . . . i 

49,319 

34,285 

23,815 

22,716 

Rumania 

65,086 

40,864 

20,485 

11,434 

Yugoslavia 

38,563 

17,167 

32,676 

20,189 

Germany 

131,385 

73,938 

72,620 

50,661 

Switzerland .... 

13,419 

12,008 

37,562 

16,655 

Italy ( 

32,629 

18,531 

55,645 

36,178 

France ’ 

17,731 

13,383 

26,231 

15,688 

Holland ) 

10,994 

5,239 

4,802 

5,525 

Great Britain .... 

20,809 

15,338 

55,866 

23,198 

Poland 

24,764 

6,546 

6,505 

2,665 

United States .... 

23,071 

12,767 

8,958 

3,104 

Other Countries . 

44,292 

27,595 

60,405 

36,656 

ToUl 

539,361 

328,538 

570,390 

834,478 
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Total trade between Hungarj’ and the United Kingdom according to Board 
of Trade returns for five years : — 


1929 


i ^ 

Imports from Hungary . 720,287 

Exports to Hungary . . ; 1,058,942 

Re-exports To Hungary . . | 70,944 


1930 

1931 : 

1932 

1933 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

999,537 

1,552,979 i 

1.082,140 

3,463,651 

738,737 

513,828 ' 

339,794 

276,807 

90,109 

80,615 1 

38,465 

49,994 


Internal Commimications. 

In 1932 there were 2,642 miles of state roads, 10,297 miles of municipal 
roads and 5,076 miles ot inferior roads ; total, 18,015 miles of road. 

The length of railways in Hungary in 1931-32 wa.s 8,665 kilometres, or 
5,381 miles, of which 7,106 kilometres, or 4,412 miles, are owned by the 
State. Of the total 999 kilometres or 620 miles are double track. The 
passengers carried in 1931-32 were: State railways, 57,980,000 ; private 
railways, 33,830.000; and freight, 20,124,000 and 3,811,000 metric tons 
respectively. There are six air lines over which 2,288 flights were made 
in 1932 with 6,439 passengers, and 303 metric tons of freight. Distance 
flown was 372,638 miles. 

Humber of Hungarian post-offices (not including collecting places and 
railway post) (1932), 2,387. In 1932, the inland postal service handled 
243,226,000 pieces of correspondence, and the international 30,324,000 
pieces; 8,671,000 jiarcels were carried on the inland service, and 467,000 
on the international service. On December 31, 1932, the length of telegraph 
lines was 5,349 miles; of telegraph wires, 49,213 miles; of telephone lines, 
16,014 miles ; and of wire, 393,259 miles. The postal and telegraphic 
services are in the hands of the Government. 

The toral number of telegrams handled in 1932 was 2,647,000 (1,681,000 
inland, 819,000 foreign, and 147,000 transit), and 704,000 circulars. 
The number of telephone conversations in 1932 was: local, 129,575,000; 
inter-mhan, 2,918,000; international service, 1,574,000. 

Currency and Banking. 

By a law of Hovemher 4, 1925, a new monetary unit, the ‘ pengo ’ 
(= 12,500 paper crowns), subdivided into 100 filler, was instituted, and came 
into use on December 27, 1926. Up to January 31, 1927, new pengo coins 
were issued to the value of 24,752,105 pengos. The pengo contains 
0‘263158 grammes of fine gold. 

The amount of the bank notes in circulation, issued bj' the Hational 
Bank of Hungary, was 317,450,000 pengos on February 15, 1934. Metal 
reserve was 107,201,000 pengos. 

On December 31, 1931, the total saving deposits in the Postal Savings 
Bank and the twelve principal Budapest banks amounted to 516,700,000 
pengos as compared with 631,600,000 on December 31, 1930. 

Tlie metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Or Hungary is Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Count Laszlo Szechenyi. Appointed De ’ember 28, 
1932. 

Counsellor. — Dr. Ladislas de Bardossy. 

l^ecretary . — Marquis Alphonz de Pallavicini. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. Count Marcel de Stomra. 
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2. Or Geeat Britain in Hungary. 

Minitter and Conml Oeneral . — The Hon. Sir Patrick William Manle 
Ramsay, K.C.5I.G. Appointed Decembei 2, 1933. 

Secretaries. — W. E. Houstoun-Boawall and C. Bramwell. 

Military Attache. — Lieut.-Col. F. S’. Mason-McFarlane, M.C. 

Commercial Secretary . — Major H. F. Hey wood, M.C. 

Pro-Consul. — J. "W. Thompson. 


Books of Beference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuuaire Statistique Honprois. Budapest, Annual. 

Revue Hongroise de Statistique. Budapest. Monthly. 

Huugdrv beiore and after the War in Economic-Statistical Maps, Published by the 
Institute of Political Sciences of the Hun^iarian Statistical Society. Budapest, 1026. 
Dictionnaire des cumiunnes de la Hongrie, 1026, Budapest, 1926. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, London. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Recueil des traites de la Hongrie avec le.s puissances etrangeres. 1. Catalogue des 
trait^s de la Hongne 973-1526. Budapest, 1921. 

Bibliographia Hungariie, (Vol. 2 contains lists of books on politics and economics 
published m non-Huuganan lanjiuages, between 1861 and 1921.) Berlin, 1926, 

Journal de la Societe Hongroise de Statistique. Budapest. (Since 1923. Quarterly.) 

A magyar kereskedelmi es iparkamarik keletkezesenek, fejlddes^ntk es mukod^senek 
tort4nete, 1850-1896 I. Budapest, 1896. (Historj of the Chambers of Comineroe and of 
Indastiy of Hungary.)— The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1908. 

Andrdisy (Count J.), The Compromise of 1867. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1S98. — The 
Causes of the Maintenance and of the Constitutional Libertvof the Hungarian State. (In 
Hnnganan ) Budapest, 1901.— The Development cf Hungarian Constituiional Liberty. 
London, 190S. 

Bama (Imre), Bibliographia juris electioiiis Hungarice. (In Hungarian.) Bii'Kapest, 
1912. — Bibliographia Emigracionis Hungaricse Budapest, 1908.— Bibliography on the 
Hungarian Bank Question. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1911. 

Buday (Ladislas), La Hongrie apies le Trade de Trianon. Budapest, 1922. (English 
Translation), London, 1923,— travel throuirh Huiigary. Budapest, 1925. 

Cstkiv (S.), Ung-irns Staatsrecht nach dem Weltkrieg. Thbingen, 1926. 

'T" , v N .dOld. Bud-ped, 1926. 

■ -Ingarns. MUnehen, 1923. 

*■ 1 . ,1 ' I iistoire Hongr^ifee. Paris, 1928. — A Short History of the 

Hu- ■ ' i- : 

Faluhelyi (P.), Le role et la deatinatiou culturelle de la Hongrie en Europe. Budapest, 
1928. 

(Gustav), Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jalirbuch. Bi da] est. Annual. 

Hald.iz{A.\ New Central Europe in Economic Map.-}. Budapest, 192S 
Salmay (Eleiner), La Hongrie d’aujourd’hm B' dapest, 1925. 

Haatos (G.), Administrative Boundtiries and the Rationalisation of the Public A'lminis- 
tration. [Joint Publication of the Hungarian Instirute of Pubiic Administration and of 
the Geographical Institute of the Budapest Faculty of Econoiiiic--.] Budapest. 1932. 

Hengenmuller (Baron Ladislas), Hungary s Fight for National Existence (Rising 
1703-1711). Lcmdoii, 191.3. 

Sevesy (A. ), Nationalities In Hungary. London, 1919. 

(E.), Model fi Hungar • - ’ <'• ’ 

(Leopold-Vagd). Die N ■ ' • . dapest. Annual. 

Knatehbull-Hugesasn (Hou. C *•' /, . i*- • • of the Hungarian Nation. 

London, 1908. 

Loczy (Louis), A Geographical, Economic and Social Survey of Hungary. (Translation.) 
Budapest, 1919 

Lux (J. A.>, Ucgarn. Munich, 1917. 

Mighorim (E.}, L’Unghtria. R.niie. 1933. 

Mitsakis (Michel), Le relevement hnancier de la Hongrie et la Scciete des Nations. 
Paris, 1926. 

Montis (E. K.), Hungary. London. 1931. 

Napy ( Al. de), Penziigyi Oorapiss (Financial Directory for Hungary). Annual. 
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Qffergeld (Dr. 'W.), Gnindlagen und Ursachea der industriellen Entwickiimg tJngams. 
J'ena, 19] 4. 

Paw (J- Erdelyi (J.), Les Magjars peints par enx-memes. Paris, 1919. 

Pauhtes (E.), Ar^ad Bltsse, ou La Hongrie Xouvelle. Paris, 1933. 

Sayous (E ), Histoire Generals des Hongrois. — Ouvrage couronne par I’Academie fran* 
^aise. 2nd ed. Paris, 1900. 

Street (C. J. C.), Hungary and Democracy. London, 10*23. 

,S 2 rt«a (Alexander), Ungaru, Stuttgart, 1922. 

Szek/u (J.), Der Staat Ungam, erne Geschicbtsstndie. Stuttgart, 191S. 

Sziklay (T.) and Borovszky {S ' ''‘b *.* • ' ■ ei es varosai. (The Counties and 

Towns of Hungary. Monograp ‘ ^ i dapest. In progress. 

(Alex.), A magyar ’ ■ .• ‘ . of Hungary). lOvols. Buda- 

pest, 1S96-1898 

Teleki (Count Paul). The Evolution of Hungary and its place in European History. 
Eight lectures d^-livered atWilIiamstown, Mass. New York, 1923. 

Ti&seyre (Charles), La Hongrie mutilee. 2 ed. Pans, 192.3. 

Toravay (G. H. von), Die B.idenreform ULd ihre Wirkung auf die Entwic lung d« 
Unganschen Landwirtcchaft. Hudapcst, 1926. 

Vdmb^y (A.), Der Ursprung der Magyaren. Leipzig, 1882. — Hungary. In ‘Story of the 
Nations ’ Series. London, 1S87. 

Tolland (A. B.), Hungary (The Nations' History Series). London, 1917. 


ICELAND. 

(Island.) 

Reigning King. 

ICELAND is united witli Denmark by a personal bond of union under the 
government of King Christian X. Denmark). 

The first settlers came to Iceland in 874. Between 930 and 1264 Iceland 
was an independent republic, but by the ‘Old Treaty’ of 1263 the country 
recognised the rule of the King of Norway. In 1381, Iceland, together with 
Norway, came under the rule of the Danish Kings, but when Norway was 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained nn<ler the nde of 
Denmark. Since December 1, 1918, it has been acknowledged as a sovereign 
State, and is united with Denmark only through the identity of the 
Sovereign. 

As King of Iceland King Christian X. has a civil list of 60,000 kroner. 

Constitution and Government. — By the Act of Union of November 30, 
1918, Iceland is temporarily united with Denmark in certain affairs beyond 
the King’s person. 

Accoiding to the Act of Union, Denmark and Iceland are free, sovereign 
State”;, united by one King and by the agreement comprised in the Union Act. 
The order of succession is not to be altered without the assent of both States. 
In Iceland, Danish citizens enjoy the same rights as Icelandic citizens, 
and in Denmark the latter enjoy the same rights as Danish citizens. But 
citizens of either of the States are exempt from military service in the other. 
Danish goods and products in Iceland and Icelandic goods and products in 
Denmark are treated no less favourably than those of any other country. 
Denmark takes charge of the foreign affairs of Iceland, and if Iceland so 
desires it, special Icelandic attaches or experts on Icelandic conditions may 
be appointed to Danish embassies and consulates, the expenses arising out 
of such appointments to be borne by Iceland. Denmark has a minister at 
Reykjavik, and Iceland a minister at Copenhagen. 

An advisory Danish-Icelamlic committee of eight members has been 
appointed to review Bills of importance to both States, and also to prepare 
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Bills aiming at co-operation between the two States. After December 31, 
1940, the Danish Parliament and the Icelandic Legislature may demand 
negotiations to be opened concerning the revision of the Union Act. 

Denmark has informed the Powers that, in conformity with the Union Act, 
she recognises Iceland as a sovereign State. 

The present constitution of Iceland is embodied in the Charter of May 18, 
1920, with an amendment made in 1934. By the terms of this Charter the 
executive power belongs to the King, and is exercised by him through 
responsible ministers, while the legislative power rests conjointly with the 
King and the Parliament, which is called Althing. The Althing is 
composed of a varying number of members not exceeding 49, of whom 38 
are elected in constituencies, each electing one or two representatives by 
simple majority, except the capita], where 6 members are elected by 
Proportional Representation, wliile a necessary number of supplementary 
mandates, though not exceeding 11, is distributed among the parties, wh'ch 
have got too few in pri 'portion to the number of their electors. The 
electoral period is 4 years. The franchise is enjoyed by all Icelandic 
citizens (men and women) of good reputation who are over 21 years of 
age and have resided in the country during the previous 5 years. All 
voters are eligible as candidates, save only the superior judges. 

The Althing is divided into two Houses, the Ojiper House and the Lower 
House. The former is composed of oue-third of tlie members elected by 
the whole Althing in common sitting. The remaining two-thirds of 
the members form the Lower House. The members of tlie Althing receive 
payment for their services besides travelling expenses : members residing 
in the capital are allowed 8 kronur (8s. lid.) per day, and members 
residing outside the capital 10 kronur (11s. Id.) per day. This payment 
has temporarily been raised by 15 per cent. 

The Althing must meet on February 15 in every year, unless it is 
convoked by the King at an eailier date. The Budget Bills must be laid by 
the Government before the two Houses in joint session, but all other Bills 
can be introduced in either of the Houses. If the Houses do not agree they 
assemble in a common sitting, and the final decision is given by a majority 
of two-thirds of the voters, with the exception of Budget Bills, where a simple 
majority is sufficient. The ministers have free access to both Houses, but 
can only vote in the House of which they are members. 

The executive power is ex'ercised under the King by a ministry divided 
into 3 departments. The ministry, appointed June 3, 1932, is as tollows : — 

President of the Council and Minister of Finance. — -Ksgtai Asgeirsson. 

Minister of Justice and of Fcclesiadical Affairs . — Magnus Ginlmundsson. 

Minister of Trade and Comniumcations . — Tborsteitn Briem. 

The ministers are re.sponsible for their acts. They can be impeached by 
the Althing, and in that ease their cause will be decided by the Landsdbmur, 
a special tribunal, which can only trj' parliamentary impeachments. 

For administrative purposes Iceland is divided into 16 provinces (syslur), 
each governed by a chief executive functionary (syslurnadur). Each 
province forms one or two municipal districts with a council superintending 
the rural municipalities (about 200). There are also 8 urban municipalities with 
a town council, independent of the provinces, and forming by themselves 
administrative districts co-ordinate with the provinces. The municij»l 
councils are elected direct by universal suffrage (men and women over 
21 years of age), in urban municipalities by Proportional Representation, but 
in rural mnnicijialities by simple majority. 
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Area and Population. — The following table gives the area and 
population of Iceland according to the census in 1930 : — 


Divisions 

Area, 

English sq. m. 

Population, 

1930 

Population, 

1930, 

Per sq, m. 

The South-West 

4,125 

46,7fj5 

11*3 

The Western peninsula . 

3,658 

13,071 

3-6 

The North .... 

13,695 

24.9G0 

1'8 

The East .... 

5,954 

10,461 

1-8 

The South * . . . 

12,277 

13,604 

1*1 

Total 

.39,709 

108,861 

2-7 


Estimated population on December 31, 1932, 111,555. 

In 1930, 49,477 were domiciled in rural districts, and 59,384 in towns 
and villages (of over 300 inhabitants). The population is almost entirely 
Icelandic. In 1930, the foreign-born population numbered only 1,511, or 
1'4 per cent, of the whole ; 592 were born in Denmark, 417 in Norway, 141 
in Faroe Islands and 361 in other countries. 

The capital of Iceland, Reykjavik, had in 1932 a population of 30,566 ; 
other towns are Akureyri, 4,069, Hafnarfjordur, 3,540, Vestmannaeyjar, 
3,461, isafjordur, 2,471, Siglufjordur, 2,180, Nes, 1,074, Seydisfjordur, 980. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths and 
marriages, with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years : — 


Tears 

Marriages I 

Total living 
Births 

Stillborn 

Deaths 

Surplus of Birth 
over Deaths 

1930 

759 

2,808 

63 

1,248 

1,560 

1931 

680 

2,808 ’ 

6t 

1,277 

1,531 

1932 

680 

2,686 

53 

1,196 

1,790 


Hellgion. — The natioual Church, and the only one endowed by the 
State, is Evangelical Lutheran. But there is complete religious liberty, and 
no civil disabilities are attached to those not of the national religion. The 
affairs of the national Chnrch are under the superintendence of one bishop. 
At the census of 1930 only 1,503, or 1-4 per cent, were returned as Dis- 
senters. 

EduCUtion — There is a University in Reykjavik. There are 2 gram- 
mar schools, 3 public high schools, besides 2 ladies’ schools, a school for 
elementary-school teachers, 2 schools of agriculture, a school of navigation, a 
commercial high school, and several other special schools. The elementary 
instruction is compulsory for a period of 5 years, the school age being from 
10 to 14 years. Before the age of 10 the children are usually privately 
educated, at any rate in the country. In 1928-29, there were 238 elementary 
schools, with 400 teachers and 8,709 pupils. There are also seversd 
continuation schools for young people. 

Pauperism and Old-Age Pensions. — Ordinary poor-relief is regulated 
by the law of May 31, 1927. Each community constitutes a poor dLstriet. 

There is in every' community one Old-Age Pension Fund, to which all 
men and women from 18 to 60 years of a>re, to whom pensions are not other- 
wise secured, are bound to contribute, unless they are considered too poor to 
do so. In addition the funds receive a subvention from the State. Grants 
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are made to infirm poor persons over 60 years of age who for the preceding 
5 years hare not received poor-relief. 

Justice and Crime. — The lower coarts of justice in Iceland are those 
of the provincial magistrates (syslumenn) and town judges {bcejarfdijelMr). 
From these there is an appeal to the Supreme Court {JicestirjcUur) in 
Reykjavik, which has 3 judges. 

In 1930, 37 men (30 in 1929), and 1 woman (1 in 1929), were convicted 
of crime. 


Finance. — Current revenue and expenditure for 6 years:— (1/ = kr. 
22,15). 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expeuditure 


£. 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1929 

735,534 

603,619 

1932 . 

4SS,2S9 

557,890 

1930 

754,698 

733,709 

1933* . 

475,399 

484,272 

1931 

675,358 

706,742 

1934 * - 

496,228 

494,836 


t Budget estimates. 


Budget estimates for the year 1934 for current revenue and expenditure : — 


Revenue 

Krdnur 

Expenditure 

Kronur 

Taxes .... 
Castxims and excise 
Balance on State under- 
takings 

Balance of domain rev- 
enue .... 
Interest on State assets. 
Other revenues 

3.405.000 

5.675.000 

1,308,735 

20,100 

622,025 

60,000 

Interest on State debt 
Civil list of the King . 
Altbingi 

The cenrral adiamia- 
tration 

Foreign Affairs . 
Justice, police, etc. . 
Sanitary affair.^ . 
Communications 
Eccle^la.'itica) affairs 
and instruction 
Science literature, and 
art .... 
Trade, etc. 

S-xiai welfare 

Pensions 

Other exj'enditure 

1,456,770 

60,000 

231,170 

307,946 

82,500 

1,154,260 

655,006 

2,147,513 

1,671,712 

173,360 

1,719,110 

918.000 
233,275 

150.000 

Total revenue . 

10,991.460 

(496,22SZ.) 

Total expenditure . 

10,900-622 

(494.S.-.OZ.) 


The public debt of Iceland was on December 31, 1932, 25,407,760 kronur, 
besides 15,169,786 kronur on behalf of banks and mortgage institutions, or 
altogether 40,577,546 kronur, of which the foreign debt amounted to 
37,748,709 kronur, and the internal debt 2,828,837 kronur. 

The State assets amounted on December 31, 1932, to 65,505,038 
kronur. 

Defence. — Iceland possesses neither an army nor a navy, nor any fortifi- 
cations, and according to the Act of Union of 1918 its permanent neutrality 
ts established. Three fishery protection vessels are maintained by the 
government, besides one which is maintained in commission by Denmaik. 

Productioil. — Of the total area of Iceland, about six -sevenths is unpro- 
ductive, but only about one-quarter per cent, i.s under cultivation, which is 
confined to hay, potatoes, and turnips. In 1931 the total hay crop from 
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cultivated and uncultivated land was about 3,703,000 ewt., the crop of potatoes 
70,000 ewt., and of turnips 25,000 cwt. In the spring of 1931 the live stock 
was as follows Horses 47,600, head of cattle 29,600, sheep 691,000, goats 
2,900. 

The total value of the fi.sheries in 1931 was estimated at 25,384,000 
kronur (about 1, 146,OOOZ.), whereof the cod fishery was valued at 21,783,000 
kronur, and the herring fishery at 2,127,000 kronur. 


Comniercs. — Total value of imports and exports for 5 years (kr. 
22.15 = 1Z.) 


19:i7 

192S 

19-29 

1930 

1931 

1 ^ 

Imports . . .1 2.400.090 

Exports . . . ' 2,S51,151 

£ 

2,907,178 

3'6i2.009 

£ 

3.475,034 3,f 

3,349,707 2," 

£ 

■iO.120 

13,117 

£ 

; 2,172,047 
2,167,448 

The value of the leading imports and exports for ID/ll 

was as follows : — 



1 Imports 



Exports. 

Animals living and animal food 
Cereals 

Colonial produce . 

Textile materials . 

Yarn, rope, etc. 

Textile manufactures 

Skins, hair, etc. 

Oils, tallow, etc. , 

Timber and wooden goods 

Coal ..... 

Salt ..... 
Metals and hardware 

Vessels, carnages, machinery, etc. 
Other articles , , * 


Kronur 
8^4, 619 
3,593,371 
3,071,090 
41,299 
1,500,689 
7,19^,497 
: 20-‘,946 

0.332, 830 
i 3.252.215 

3,194,144 
1,793,718 
: 4,r«<>7,501 

' 5.033,077 

10,364,250 



KrOuur 

38, 281, 344 

1,252,186 

14,831 

4,674,998 

3 217,312 

2,875 

1,858 

563,559 

Total 


4-S 110,346 



48,005,639 

The following table shows 
countries in 1931 : — 

the value 

ol the tiade 

with 

ihe different 

1 Imports 

Expoits 

Denmark .... 

Great Britain .... 
Norway ..... 
Sweden ..... 
Germany .... 

Netherlands .... 
Belgium ..... 
Portugal .... 

Spam ..... 

Italy 

United States .... 
Other countries 

• 1 

; :i 

j 

. . i 

* * I 

'i 
* i 

• * I 

Kronur 

13,088,462 

12,3S5,33r> 

4,528,910 

1,839,011 

8,011.915 

970.3^8 

649,941 

125,428 

1,741,857 

63. H4 
1,526,718 
2,579,697 

Kionur 

2 692,703 
&, 211, 072 

4 127,054 
3,069,341 
4,398,121 
147,682 
27,198 
4.341,755 
12,649,699 
6,599,706 

1 491,755 
351,977 

Toial 

i 

• I 

48,UU,S46 



48,008,539 


The chief articles of import from Iceland to the Cnited Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) for 1932 were : fish, 121,034Z.; raw wool, 24,506Z.; fish oils, 
11,223Z. Chief articles of the United Kingdom exports to Iceland, 1932 : 
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coal, 66,6331.; cottons, 17,4211.; meal and flour, 35,8631.; petrolemn, 
22,9111. 

Total trade (Board of Trade Eetiims) between Iceland and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 


— 

19S9 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Iceland to 

£ 

& 


£ 

£ 

U.K. 

Exports to Iceland from 

550,982 

346,167 

180,857 

233,485 

272,686 

U.K. 

Re-exports to Iceland 

65S,6S4 

702,903 

410,404 

391,854 

580,501 

from L.K. 

104,861 

122,883 

95,147 

76,180 

54,075 


Shipping and Navigation. — The mercantile marine of Iceland (above 
12 gross tons) was, in 1932, 85 steam vessels of 28,221 gross tons, 287 motor 
vessels of 7,977 gross tons, and 4 sailing vessels of 144 gross tons : total, 376 
vessels of 36,342 gross tons. 

Internal Conunnnications. — There are no railways in Iceland. At the 
end of 1929 there were completed about 1,300 km. (SOO miles) of carriage 
roads outside the towns. In 1932 there were registered 1,561 automobiles, 
of which 619 were passenger and 942 trucks. 

There are 533 post offices. 

The length of the telegraph and telephone lines at the end of 1931 was 
2,591 miles. The wires had a length of 7,810 miles. There were 388 tele- 
graph and telephone ofiices. Number of dispatches sent in the year 1931 
was 275,431, of which 148,416 were internal. Number of telephone conver- 
sations was 578,871. The total receipts amounted to 1,752,715 kronur, and 
the total expenditure to 1,478,488 kronur, leaving a surplus of 274,226 kronur. 

Banking and Credit. — There are 3 banks in Iceland, LandshatJcinn 
(The National Bank), a note-issuing bank which belongs entirely to the 
State, Sunadarlanki Islands (The Rural Bank of Iceland), a State Bank 
founded 1930, and Utvegsbanki Islands (The Fishing Trade Bank), a private 
joint-stock hank, founded in 1930, the majority of shares being held 
by the Government. On December 31, 1932, the accounts of the National 
Bank balanced at 66,265,000 kronur. A special department for loans on 
mortgage is connected with the National Bank. 

At the end of 1931 there were 53 savings banks with 23,200 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 8,993,000 kronur, or about 388 kronur to each 
account. 

Moneyi Weights and Measures. — The Icelandic name of the 
monetary unit is Tcrtna, pi. krdnur. Since October, 1925, the relation of the 
value of the Icelandic krona to £. has been altered to £1 = Kr. 22T5, but 
this value is not stipulated by law. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepreseutatives. 

1. Of Iceland in Great Britain. 

According to the Act of Union of 1918, Iceland is represented by the 
Diplomatic Representatives of Denmark. 

2. Of Great Britain in Iceland. 

Consul at Seykjavik . — Asgeir Signrdsson, C.B.E. 

There are also consular representatives at Akureyri, IsaQord, Nordflord, 
and Vestmannaeyjar. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Iceland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Hagskyrslur fsJlands. Statistique de I'lslande. Reykjavik. 

Arb6k Hagstofu Islands. Annuaire Statistique de I’Istande. Reykjavik. 

HagtiCindi ( Statistical J ournai) Reykjavik. 

Statistical Bulletin. Issued monthly by the National Bank of Iceland and the Statistical 
Bureau of Iceland. Reykjavik. * 

Skyrsla um stdrf land.ssinians Statistique des telegraphes ct telephones d’Islande. 
Annual. Reykjavik. 

2. Kon-Official Publications. 

Chapman (Olive M.), Across Iceland. London, 1930. 

CoUingwood (W. G.) and Stefo.msoR (Jdn), A Pilfrimage to the Saga Steads of Iceland, 
dlveraton, 1899. 

Jhi^erin (Lord), Lettere from High Latitudes. 11th Edition. London, 1908. 

G)er$et (Knut), A History of Iceland. London. 1924. 

Gudmundison (V.), Island am Beginn des XX. Jahrhunderts (Transl. from Danish^ 
Kattowitz, 1904. 

EaZl (Y. N.), On the Stream of Travel. Boston, 1926. 

BerrvKann (P.), Island in Veraangenheit uud Gegenwart. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1907- 
19i0.— Island. Da-s I^nd nnd das Volk. Leipzig u. Berlin, 1914. 

Hermanntson (Halldor) Islandica. An Annual relating to Iceland and the Fiske 
Icelandic Collection in Cornell University Library. Ithaca. 

Kaalund (Kr.), Bidrag t:l en HLstonsk-Topografisk Beskrivelse af Island. I>IL 
Kobenhavn, 1877-82 

Ziclercq (Jules). L’Islande et sa Litterature. Brussels, 1923. 

Rarnsden (L*. M.), Tramping through Iceland. Liveroool, 1931. 

Ros€nving-i (L K.) and }Vaniiutg (E.), The Botany of Iceland. 2 vols. Copenhagen 
and London, 1914 and 1920. 

J2usse/(W. S. C.), Iceland Horseback Tours in Sago Land. Boston, 1914. 

Seott (D. H.), Sportfirnan’s and Touri.st’s Guide to Iceland. 8th Edition. Leith, 1906. 

Stefdnison (Jon), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland (Story of Nations), 
London, 1916. 

Stefdnuson (Stefan), Iceland. A Handbook for Tonidsts. Reykjavik, 1930. 

Thorodd^en (Th.l, Island. Grundrisa der Gcographie und Geologic. Gotha, 1906.— 
Lysing inlands. I-IV. KAupiuannahofa. 1908-23. 

Thorstehuion, Thorsteinn : Iceland A Handbook PuMished on the 40th 
Anniversary of The National Bank of Iceland. 2nd Edition. Reykjavik, 1930 —Iceland 
and tlie War (m Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland m the World War). New Haven, 
1930. 

Vogt (W. H.) and Spethmatxn (H.), Deutsche Islandrorscbung (Vol. I : Kultur ; Vol. Ill 
Natur) Breslau, 1930. 


IRAQ (MESOPOTAMIA). 

Iraq was freed from the Turks during the Great War. It was recognised 
as an independent State, to be placed under a Mandatory Power, and the 
mandate was allotted to Great Britain. On December 14, 1927, a treaty 
was signed between Great Britain and Iraq, by which the former under- 
took to recognise the latter as an independent State. Iraq was admitted 
to membership of the League of Nations on October 4, 1932, and the mandate 
was terminated. 

Reigning King. 

Ghazi, born March 21, 1912, succeeded his father, Faisal, first King of 
Iraq, who died on September 9, 1933; married on September 19, 1933, to 
his cousin, the Enura Aliyah, second daughter of Kii g Ali of the Hejaz. 

Sisters of the King. — (1) Emirah Assa ; (2) Emirah Eajia. 

Government. — In 1920 a Council of State was formed, as a provisional 
measure, to conduct the administration of the country. On August 23, 1921, 
the High Commissioner proclaimed the Emir Faisal King of Iraq, by election 
of the people, as the result of a plebiscite in which 96 per cent, of the in- 
habitants of the country voted in his favour. 
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The Cabinet, formed on February 24, 1934, is as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Interior. — Jamil Beg A1 Midfai, 

Minister of Defence. — Eashid Beg A1 Khoja. 

Minister of Foreign. Affairs. — Dr. Abdullah Beg Damluji. 

Minister of Fi'nance. — Naji Pasha As Suioadi. 

Minister of Justice. — Jamal Beg Baban. 

Mtnister of Economics and Communications. — Abbas Beg Mahdi. 

Minister of Education. — Jalal Beg Baban. 

The Organic Law passed by the Constituent Assembly in June, 1924, 
provides for a limited monarchy and a responsible government. The 
legislative body consists of a Senate of 20 nominated ‘elder statesmen,’ 
and the Lower House of 88 elected deputies. 

In March, 1924, the elective Constituent Assembly met for the purpose 
of ratifying the Anglo-Iraqi treaty, passing the Organic Law and the 
Electoral Law for the election of a subsequent parliament. It completed 
these duties early in August, and was then dissolved. The first Parliament 
under the Constitution was opened by King Faisal on July 16, 1925. 

The country is now divided into the following Liwas; Mosul, Arbil, 
Kirkuk, Sulaimani, Diyala, Baghdad, Dulaim, Knt, Karbala, HUlah, 
Diwaniyah, Muntifig, ‘Amarah, Basrah. Each liwa is administered by a 
Mutasarrif, and is sub-divided into Qadhas (under Qaimmaqams) and 
Nahiyahs (under Mudirs). 

Area and Population. — The country has an area of 177,148 square 
miles (the former Turkish vilayets respectively of Baghdad, 113,867 square 
miles, Basrah, 27,070 square miles, and Mosul, 36,211 square miles) and 
a population, according to the census of 1920, of 2,849,282. The following 
are the detailed figures of the census results : — 


Division 

Sunni 

Shi'ah 

Jewi&h 

Christian 

Util' 1 
Religions 

Total 

Baghdad 

Samarra 

Diyala . 

Kut 

Diwaniyah 

Shamiyah 

Hiilah . 

Dulaim . 


130.000 
66,455 
54,953 

6,575 

1,000 

445 

15.983 

247.000 

54,000 

14,215 

46.097 

98,712 

102,300 

189,000 

155,897 

200 

50.000 

300 

1,689 

381 

6,o<;0 

530 

1,065 

2,00U 

15,000 

397 
127 
5.000 
' 20 

200 

1,000 

900 

200 

5 

2S 

2ofi,000 

80,970 

104,036 

107,798 

204,500 

190.000 

173.000 

250.000 

Total Vilayet 
Baghdad . 

of 

521,414 

750,421 

62,565 

20,771 

2,133 

1,360,304 

Basrah . . , 

Amarah . 

Mantadq 


24,408 

7,000 

11,150 

130,494 

284,700 

306,220 

6,928 

3,000 

160 

mm 

1,549 

5,1*00 

2,440 

165,600 

3(}0,000 

320,000 

Total Vilayet 
Basrah 

of 

42,558 

721,414 

10 OSS 

2,551 

IHH 

7S5,600 

Mosul . 

Arbil 

Kirkuk . 

Suleimaui 

; 

244,713 

96,100 

85,000 

153,900 

17, ISO 

5,(H)0 

7,635 

4,800 

1,400 

i.OijO 

50,670 

4,HX) 

600 

100 

30 ISO 
1,000 

350.37S 

106,000 

92,000 

155,000 

Total Vilayet 
Hosol 

of 

579,713 

22,180 

14,835 

55,470 

31, ISO 

703,378 

Grand Total . 


1,146,685 

1,494,015 

87,488 

7»,79'2 

42,302 

2,^49,282 


L L 
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On November 25, 1933, tbe Council of the League of Nations fixed the 
boundary between Iraq and Syria, inclnding the whole of the Jebel Sinjar 
in Iraq. 

Education. — Tlie medium of instruction in the schools has been 
changed from Turkish to Arabic in the Arabic-speaking provinces, and to 
Kurdish in Kurdish-speaking areas ; Turkish remains in a few Turcoman 
towns (Tuzkhurmatli, Kirkuk, Kifri). In 1931 there were 43,000 pupils 
(boys and girls) in the 324 government primary and elementary schools, 
with 1,410 teachers. There were in 1931 three secondary schools at 
Baghdad, Basrah and Mosul with 875 pupils, and 18 intermediate schools at 
other places with 1,817 pupils. There are two technical schools, a law school, 
a medical school, an engineering school, a military college and a theological 
college for both sects. There are one men’s training college for primary 
teachers with 255 students, one women’s training centre and one night 
secondary school. There are 20 centres for illiterates (male and female), 
having 65 classes in all, at various places in the country. In ApiU, 1922, 
King Kiisal laid the foundation stone of the fntnre A1 ul Bait University, and 
the first block was opened on March 15, 1926. The education budget for 
the year 1932-33 amounted to 310,554 dinars, and for 1933-34, to 358,195 
dinars. 

Justice- — Civil and Shara’ Courts are established throughout the country 
as follows : — A Court ot Cassation at Baghdad with a British President and 5 
Iraq Judges, 2 Shara' Courts of Revision at Baghdad, 5 Courts of First 
Instance ; 11 Single Judge Courts with jurisdiction of a Court of First 
Instance ; 28 Peace Courts ; 29 Shara’ Courts. In districts where a Peace 
Court only is established the Peace Judge has limited jurisdiction of a Court 
of First Instance as well as Shara’ Jurisdiction. 

Wherever a Civil Court is established there is also a Criminal Court, 
every judge having either first or second class magisterial powers. Ceitaiu 
administrative otbciaL of outlying places where no courts have been formed 
have also magisterial powers. 

The prison population at the end of 1930 was 3,790 (64 females). 

Finance. — Civil receipts and expenditure ; — 


192S-29 i 1929-30 ; 1930-31 1631-32 1932-33' 


Rupees I Rni-ees I Rupees - Iraqi dinars Iraqi dinars 
5.“4,4(,2I)3 ! 5,72,77,479 | 4,ti4.5e,781 ■ 4,2SO,T41 I 4,188,770 

5,99,01,142 ' , 5,73, ly,390'! 5,11,57,521 i 3,Ti9,li74' 3,881,415' 


' Iiiclndin" 12.34.044 rupees on cftl-ital expenditure. 

' In-'ludiri. 11,54,7 S ruj-ee*' on cap'tal expenditure. 

' Iiieludins 109.4413 dinar- on cai itai expeedit-.re. 

‘ In li ilin. 328. 2n8 dinars on capital expenditure. 

‘ Pr-ivi-ionai fieur'S. 

Defence* — Besides British Imperial Forces, which passed on October 1, 
1922, under the control uf the Air Ministry, and now consist of R.A F units, 
there are local forces of the ’Iraqi Army. The establishment of the ’Iraqi 
Army on April 1, 1931, was as lollows — ^2 cavalry regiments and 1 cavalry 
school and depdt ; 2 field bafterie«, 3 pack batteries and 1 artillery school 
and depot ; 10 infantry battalions, 2 infantry depots ; 3 transport com- 
panies ; 1 mechanical transport company; medical corps: remounts and 


Revenue . 
Expenditure . 
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veterinary department ; ordnance department ; military police corps ; signal 
battalion ; royal military college ; staff school ; small arms school ; motor 
maehine-gnn company ; mechanical transport school and depot ; Royal 
'Iraqi air lorce, and the King’s bodyguard. Total strength (1933), 20,000 of 
all arms. In January, 1934, an Act was passed for introducing compulsory- 
military service on all men between the ages of 19 and 21. Two years are 
to be served with the Colours, four in the First Reserve and four in the 
Second Students in secoadary, technical and religious schools and the 
physically unfit are exempt, and exemption from service may be obtained 
by the payment of 30 dinars The Miniotry of Defence is advised by a 
British Military Mission. 

On January 1, 1932, the ’Iraqi Police force comprised 62 ’Iraqi Gazetted 
Officers, 224 Inspectors, 3,687 mounted police and 3,688 foot police — total 
strength, together with auxiliary police, 8,358. The strength of the British 
Inspectorate staff is 9 Gazetted Officers and 2 non-gazetted (to be reduced 
in 1933 to 7 Gazetted Officers only). The force is under complete 'Iraqi execu- 
tive control, with the exception of the Railway Police, numbering 275 officers 
and men, which, however, came under ’Iraqi executive control in April, 
1933. Police budget for the year 1933—34, 534,355 dinars. The auxiliary 
poUoe, in addition to the railway police, include three small camel corps, 
total strength, 150 oaraelmen, who operate in the Western and South Western 
Frontier ; and also 26 armed cars, equipped with Lewis and Tickers guns. 
Attached to these oars are Police wireless stations (mobile and fixed). Of 
the oar sections 2 are employed in the interior of the country, while the 
remainder are employed solely in the Western and Southern Desert areas 
stretching from Mosul Liwa in the Korth to Basrah Liwa in the South. 
There is a large Police Training School in Baghdad for probationary 
gazetted officers and inspectors. 

Production- — Iraq is a land of great potentialities. The soil of the 
country is rich, but there are vast areas which can only be cultivated if 
irrigated by canals or pomps. The Irrigation Department operates several 
canal systems, and new irrigation works are under consideration. The 
number of pumps at the end of December, 1930, was roughly 2, 027 , with a total 
horse-power of perhaps 58,279, all in tlie hands of private individuals or 
tribal groups. The total area actually irrigated by them in a single year 
is at present about 1,000,000 acres, but reliable figures are not available. 

An oilfield, 30 miles south of Khanaqin, in the area known as the 
Transferred Territories near the Persian frontier, is operated by the Khanaqin 
Oil Company', a subsidiary of the Anglo- Persian Oil Company, and there is 
a pipe-line to a refinery near Khanaijnin. Oil for consumption in Iraq 
is refined at this refinery and distributed and marketed by an associated 
company, the Rafidain Oil Company in all parts of Iraq at cheap prices 
controlled by an agreement between the company and the Government. 
An oilfield at Kirkuk has been tested by the ’Iraq Petroleum Company, an 
international gtonp>, who are constructing pipe-lines to the Mediterranean 
in order to go into production. The British Oil Development Company are 
exploiting oil resources in the Mosul district. 

The chief winter crops are wheat and barley. The date crop is important, 
and the chief producing area is the tidaliy irrigated riverain belt of the 
Shatt-el-Arah. Wool is also an important export. Cotton exports reached 
5,000 bales in 1928, but has since declined owing to adverse markets. 

Commerce. — Imports and exports for five fiscal years (ended March 31) 
were as follows : — 
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1928-29 

1929-30 1 

1930-31 

1931-32 

] 1932-33 

Imports 
Exports . 

Rupees 
9,50,0.'^, 570 
5,57,40,974 

Rupees i 

9,82.22,540 1 
0,03,38,285 , 

Rupees 

7,13,81.615 

4, 07,12; 642 

Rupees 

6,39,78,175 

4,62.23,767 

Iraqi dinars 
6,239,t)l4 
■ 2,5fc3,559 


Customs gross revenue in 1930-31, 1,84,96,511 rupees ; in 1931-32, 
1,97,54,503 rupees; in 1932-33, 1,657,190 dinars. Transit, 1930-31, 
3,25,92,682 rupees; 1931-32, 3,07,67,262 rupees; 1932-33, 1,933,941 dinars. 

The export of barley in 1931-32, 159,067 tons, valued at 59,96,792 
rupees; in 1932-33, 62,657 tons, valued at 213,442 dinars; of -wheat in 
1931-32, 34,413 tons, valued at 18,42,457 rupees; in 1932-33, 13,025 tons, 
valued at 62,979 dinars ; of wool in 1931-32, 5,298 tons, valued at 
205,882 dinars; in 1932-33, 3,112 tons, valued at 91,017 dinars; and 
of dates in 1931-32, 165,965 tons, valued at 896,362 dinars; in 1932-33, 
155,643 tons, valued at 878,559 dinars. 

The total trade between Iraq and United Kingdom, according to tbe Board 
of Trade Returns, was as follows for five years : — 
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1931 

19C2 

1933 

Imports from Iraq 

1.676.2-:S 

£ 

1,1sT,156 

£ 

705,113 

421,914 

£ 

439,123 

Exports to Iraq . 

2,425,649 

1,692,490 

1.242,118 

1,975 845 

1,895,438 

Re-exports to Iraq 
from C.K. 

71.381 

S4,251 

2C.673 

34 417 

25,675 


ConnaTmications. — The Iraqi railway system consists of a metre 
gauge line from the Port of Basra, which is the Port of Iraq situated on the 
Shatt-el-Arab at the head of the Persian Gulf, to Baghdad, a distance of 
354 miles. There are further a metre gauge line, connected with the Basra 
line by a wagon ferry across the River Tigtis at Baghdad, from Baghdad 
to Khanaqin (110 miles) which is an important town near the Iraqi- 
Persian Frontier ; a branch metre gauge Irne from the Baghdad- Khana- 
qnin line to Kirkuk (109 miles), which is to be extended to Mosul; a 
standard gauge (4 ft. SJ in ) line from Baghdad to Baiji (136 miles) along 
the right bank of the Tigris towards Mosul. The main Basra-Baghdad line 
passes the ancient cities of Ur of the Chaldees, Babylon and Kish, and 
special railway facilities e.Tist to enable travellers to visit these cities. Goods 
are carried direct from Basra Port to Khanaquiu on the Iraqi-Persian 
Frontier, whence they are transported by road to the markets of Persia. The 
total route mileage open on March 31, 1932. was 752-70 miles. There were 
also 169-86 miles ofsiding, making a total of 922'56 miles. Railway earnings 
for the year 1932-33 were 496,054 dinars, and expenses 467,701 dinars. 

The Iraqi railway also runs a pa3,-,eiiger motor service between Kirkuk 
and Kisibin via Mosul to connect with the Taurus express to Haidar Pasha, 
and thence by the Simplon-Orient expre.ss. This gives a through connection 
from India to England by sea, rail and road — Baghdad to Loudon in six 
days with Wagons-Lits from Nisibin to Calais — and Bombay to London in 
eighteen Jay.s, including two days in Iiaq to visit Ur of the Chaldees, 
Babylon, Kish, etc. 

Since the War nearly fi\e thousand miles of roads, chiefly earthen, have 
been opened for the passage of all classes of traffic. 

In the year 1981-32, 793 .steamers of a gross registeied tonnage of 
4,606,566 entered the ports of Ba.sra and Abadan. 
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At the close of 1932 there were 106 Post OfBces in Iraq. At most of 
these Money Orders are issued and paid. A restricted number of Offices also 
issue and pay Postal Oi-ders and accept and deliver Insured and Cash-on- 
Delivery (Value-payable) postal packets. 

Internal mail communication is maintained over distances totalling 
5,222 miles, as follows: — 820 miles by air, 735 miles by rail, 3,188 miles 
by mechanical road transport, 351 miles by pack animals and runner service, 
122 miles by river and 6 miles by tram. 

Apart from frontier exchanges of mails with Turkey and Persia ordinary 
foreign mails are received and despatched by three routes ; a weekly service 
via India for correspondence to and from all countries East of Iraq and also 
East and South Africa, and two bi-weekly services across the desert and 
through Palestine and Syria for correspondence with all countries West of 
Iraq including those in North and South America. The latter service 
affords mail communication to or from most countries in Europe in less 
than fifteen days, the time of transit for mails between England and Iraq 
being eight to nine days. Parcels are received and despatched by both of 
these routes. 

Ai r Mail correspondence is both despatched and received in mails 
conveyed by the Imperial Airways, Ltd., London-Cairo-Baghdad— Karachi, 
and the (K. L.M.) Amsterdam-Bandseng services. The transit period be- 
tween Iraq and England by this service is 3 to 4 days, and between Iraq 
and India about 2 days. Air MaU communication with Syria is maintained 
by means of Air Union Orient Lines, Ltd., bi-weekly service. 

During 1932 the number of postal packets transmitted by the Inland 
Post was approximately 4,264,067, including 19,765 parcels. Approxi- 
mately 1,814,737 postal packets, including 4,877 parcels, were despatched 
to destinations abroad and 3,592,606,'including 24,730 parcels, were received 
from foreign countries for delivery in Iraq. 

Post Office Money Orders issued during 1932 totalled 84,137, of an aggre- 
gate value of 228,486 dinars, and 79,352 Money Orders, aggregating 182,068 
dinars, were paid. 

On December 31, 1932, the line and wire mileages of the Iraq Telegraph 
and Telephone System were 4,415 miles and 20,742 miles respectively. The 
number of Post and Telegraph Offices open for public telegraph traffic was 91 ; 
in addition, 59 Railway Telegraph Offices also dealt with public telegrams. 

The total number of Inland Telegrams transmitted during 1932 was 
162 526. Sent and received ordinary foreign telegrams totalled 29,994 and 
38,062 respectively. The number of wireless messages sent and received 
was 27,319. At the end of the year there were 40 Departmental Public 
Telephone Exchanges, and 31 Sub- Exchanges operating private systems. 
The number of connections in the public system was 1,876. A Strowager 
Automatic Telephone Exchange has been operating at Basrah since 1923. 

Curreiicy. — The rupee currency was displaced by a national Iraqi 
currency and note issue, by a Currency Law published on April 19, 1931. 
By this law, which came into effect on July 1, 1931, but was suspended until 
April 1, 1932, the monetary unit became the dinar, equal in value to one 
pound sterling, and divided into 1,000 fils. Silver coins for 50 (called the 
Dirham) and 20 fils are in circulation, and other coins for 10, 4 (nickel), 

2 and 1 (bronze) fils. Notes are for a quarter, a half, and one dinar, and 
for 5, 10 and 100 dinars. The 50-fils coins are of a silver alloy, the fineness 
of which is 500 parts of pure silver in 1,000 parts, and of a weight of 9-00 
grammes, while the 20-fiIs coin is of a silver alloy, the fineness of which is 
the same, but of a weight of 3-60 grammes. A larger coin of 200 fils was 
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put into circulation in June, 1933. Tire total issued currency on May 1, 
1933, was notes, 2,004,750 dinars ; coin, 243,435 dinars. The Currency 
is controlled by an Iraqi Currency Board sitting in London. 

Diplomatic Eepreseatatives. 

1. Of Great Britain in Ik.4.q. 

Ambassador . — Sir Francis Humphrys, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.B.E., 
C.I.B. (Appointed, Octo'oer 4, 1932.) 

Counsellor. — G. A. D. OgUvie-Forbes, C.M.G. 

Ftrst Secretary . — C. H. Bateman, M.C. 

Third Secretarus.—V. IT. S. Y. Scarlett and J. G. ITard. 

Financial Secretary. — F. E Station'd. 

Oriental Secretary . — V. Holt, M.V.O. 

Air Officer Commanding British Forces. — Air Vice-Marshal C. S. Burnett, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary . — C. Empson. 

British Consul, Baghdad . — C. A. W. ‘VFere. 

British Consul, Basra . — L. H. Hurst. 

British Consul, Mosul.— R. D. Gybbon-Monypenny. 

There are also Vice-Consuls at Kirkuk and Diana-Eowanduz. 

2. Of Iraq in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Jafar Pasha el Askari, G.C.V.O., C.M.G. 
Counsellor and First Secretary. — Thabit Bey Abdun-Noor. 

Second Secretaries. — Sheikh Kadhimel Dajaily and Albert F. Nannis. 
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ITALY. 

(Regno d’Italia.) 

Reigning King. 

Vittorio Emannele III., horn November 11, 1869, the only son 
of King Umberto I, of Italy and of Queen Margherita ; succeeded to 
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the throne on the death of his father, July 29, 1900 ; married October 
24, 1896, to Elena, bom January 8, 1873, daughter of Nicholas, King 
of Montenegro ; offspring. Princess Jolanda, bom June 1, 1901, married 
on April 9, 1923, to Count Calvi di Bergolo : has three daughters and a son, 
horn in 1924, 1927, 1930 and 1933 respectively; Princess ila/alda, bom 
November 19, 1902, married on September 23, 1925, to Prince Philip of 
Hesse ; has two sons, born in 1926 and in 1927 respectively ; Prince 
TJmberto Nicola Tomaso Giovanni Maria, Prince of Piedmont and Heir 
Apparent, bom Sept. 15, 1904, married January 8, 1930, to Marie-Jose of 
Belgium, bom August 4, 1906 ; Princess Giovanna, born November 13, 
1907, married to King Boris of Bulgaria, on October 25, 1930 ; has one 
daughter, bom in 1 933 ; Princess Maria, born December 26, 1914. 

Cousin of the King. 

Prince Vittorio Emanuele, of Savoy-Aosta, Count of Turin, born November 54, ISTO, 
eon of the late Prince Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of Aosta (deceased January IS, ISSO), from 
his union with Maria Vittorio, Princess of Pozso della Cistema, who died January 8, 
1876. 

Moat genealogists trace the origin of the reigning house to a German 
Count Berthold, who, in the eleventh century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Alps, between Mont Blanc and Lake Geneva. In the 
end of the eleventh centurj" the Count of Savoy acquired the countries of 
Turin and Susa. Count Amadeus, in 1383, founded a law of primogeniture 
which led to the immediate acquisition of the territory of Nice. In 1416 the 
Counts of Savoy adopted the title of Duke ; in 1418 they acquired the 
Principality of Piedmont; and in 1713 they obtained the island of Sicily, 
with the title of King. Sicily had to be exchanged, in 1720, for the isle of 
Sardinia, to which henceforth the royal dignity remained attached. The 
Genoese territory was added at the peace of 1815. The direct maleline of the 
House of Savoy died out with King Carlo Felice in 1831, and the crown fell 
to Prince Carlo Alberto, of the house of Savoy-Carignano, a branch founded 
by Tommaso Francesco, bom in 1596, younger son of Duke Carlo Emanuele I. 
of Savoy. King Carlo Alberto abdicated the throne March 23, 1849, in favour 
of his son, the late King Vittorio Emanuele II., who, by the Peace of Zurich, 
November 10, 1859, obtained Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua and 
a part of the surrounding territory. On March 11, 1860, annexation to 
Sardinia was voted by plebiscites in Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and 
Tuscany ; on October 21, Sicily and Naples (including Benevento and 
Pontecorvo, part of the Papa] States), and on November 4, the Marches and 
Umbria. The first Italian Parliament assembled in February, 1861, and 
declared (March 17, 1861) Vittorio Emanuele King of Italy. The remaining 
part of the province of Mantua and Veuetia were added in 1866. Finally, 
the remaining part of the Papal States (province of Rome), having been 
taken possession of by an Italian armv (September 20, 18701, was annexed 
to the Kingdom by plebiscite on October 2. After the Great "W ar — by the 
Treaty of Saint Germain (.Sept. 10, 19191 there were annexed to the 
kingdom : the Venezia Tiidentina, the Venezia Giulia with Zara, the 
islands of Cherso, Lussino and other minor ones. Later, on January 28, 
1924, Fiume was also annexed. 

The civil list has been settled (1919) at 11,250,000 lire ; by a law of 
1925 an allowance of 3,000,000 lire was settled uu the Prince of Piedmont, 
Heir Apparent ; Duke of Aosta and the Duke of Genoa receive an allowance 
of 1,000,000 lire each. 

The greater part of the private domains of the reigning family has been 
given up to the State. 
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Constitution and GoTernment. 

The present Constitution of Italy is an expansion of the ‘ Statuto 
fondamentale del Eegno,’ granted on March 4, 1848, by King Charles 
Albert to his Sardinian subjects. According to this charter, the executive 
power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, and is exercised 
by him through responsible ministers ; while the legislative authority 
rests conjointly in the King and Parliament, the latter consisting of two 
Chambers — an upper one, the Senate, and a lower one, called the ‘ Camera 
de’ Deputati.’ To co-ordinate and complete all the activity of the regime, 
resulting from the Fascist Revolution, there is the Gran Consiglio del 
Fascismo which is composed of the qiiadrumviri of the March to Rome 
appointed for an indefinite period ; a certain number of Members (Ministers 
and other high dignitaries) appointed for as long as they hold their respective 
office ; and an undetermined number of Members to be appointed for the 
duration of three years, by the Head of Government. The Gran Consiglio del 
Fascismo forms the definitive list of the candidates to Parliament ; gives its 
opinion on the Statutes, on the arrangement and on the lines of conduct 
of the Fascist Party. Its approval must be obtained on all questions of a 
constitutional nature including those connected with the succession to the 
throne and the prerogatives of the Crown. The Secretary of the Partito 
NazionaU Fascista is also Secretary to the Gran Consiglio and may be 
invited at the sessions of the Council of Ministers. In 1932 the membership 
of the Fascist party consisted of 1,007,231 members belonging to the male 
‘Fasci,’ of 608,669 belonging to the young combative ‘Fasci,’ of 60,996 
fascist students and of 145,210 persons belonging to the female ‘ Fasci.’ 

The Senate is composed of the princes of the royal house who are twenty- 
one years of age (with the right to vote when twenty-five years of age), and 
of an unlimited number of members, above forty years old, who are nomi- 
nated by the King for life ; a condition of the nomination being that 
the person should either fill a high office, or have acquired fame in science, 
literature, or any other pursuit tending to the benefit of the nation, or, 
finally, should pay taxes to the annual amount of 3,000 lire. On December 
20, 1932, the Senators numbered 374 : of these 9 are Royal Princes. 

By the law of May 17, 1928, the w'hole electoral system has been radically 
changed. Franchise is granted to men of 21 years of age, and also to men 
aged 18 years, if married or widowers with sons, who are paying a syndicate 
rate, or taxes to the amount of 100 lire, or are receiving a salary or pension 
from any public institution. Criminals and certain others are excluded. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 400 members elected for 5 years. To 
be eligible it is necessary to have completed 25 years of age and to fulfil the 
conditions required for active electorate. The whole country is a single con- 
stituency, The Nation.il Syndicate Confederations are entitleii to propose a 
number of candidates twice as great as the number of deputies to be elected. 
Juridical persons and Associations of national character are also entitled to 
propose 200 other candidates. Out of these lists of candidates the 
Great Fascist Council selects 400 names which is the roll proposed to 
the electors. If the proposed roll is not approved, fresh elections must be 
held. In this case the lists of candidates must be presented fifteen days 
before the fixed day for the elections. The candidates elected are those 
inscribed on the list which has obtained the majority of votes. The seats 
reserved to the minority are divided among the other lists in proportion to the 
number of votes obtained by each list. 

Each Deputy has an annual allowance of 21,000 lire. 

The last elections took place on March 25, 1934; out of the 10,433,536 
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registered electors, 10,041,997 (or 96.2 per cent.) participated in the balloting ; 
of these 10,025,513 (or 99.84 per cent, of the Toters) voted in favour of 
the national list of candidates. 

The duration of a Parliament is five years, and it must meet annually. 
The ministers have the right to attend the debates of both the upper and 
the lower House ; but they have no vote unless they are members. 

The executive power is exercised by the King through the Government. 
The Prime Minister is the Chief of the Government responsible to the King 
for the general political direction of the Government. The Ministers are 
responsible to the King and the Chief of the Government for the action of 
their respective Offices. The Prefects are responsible, in their respective 
Provinces, for the high efficiency of all the Services connected with the 
State — with the exception of those connected with the Administration of 
Justice, of IVar, of the Navy and of the Air Service. 

To di.scipline mass labour, the Italian State juridically admits Syndicates. 
Syndical Associations are either grouped territorially, or in Federations. 
The latter consist of thirteen Confederations, six for the employers and six 
for the workers. Each Confederation corresponds to the following activities : 
Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, Banks, Transport on Land and Maritime 
and Air Transports. The thirteenth comprises Arts or Liberal Professions. 

The National Council of Corporations is presided over by the Chief of the 
Government and through it is carried into effect the principle of integral 
corporation. 

The present Cabinet appointed on September 12, 1929, and reconstituted 
on November 6, 1933, consists of the following Members : 

Prime Minister, Chief of the Oovernnunt and Minister of the Interior, of 
Foreign Affairs, of H'ar, of the Navy, of the Air, and of Corporations . — 
Signor Benito Mussolini. 

Minister of Public Works. — Signor Araldo di Crollalama. 

Minister of National Education. — Signor Francesco Ercole. 

Minister of Agriculture and Forests. — Signor Giacomo Acerbo. 

Minister of the Colonies. — General Emilio de Bono. 

Minister of Finance. — Signor Guido Jung. 

Minister of Justice. — Signor Pietro de Francisci. 

Minuter of Comminiications. — Admiral Costanzo Ciano. 


Local Goveknmbnt. 

The State is divided into 92 Provinces, and these into 7,311 Communes. 
Provinces are administered by a Provincial Rectorate and a President. The 
President, the Vice President and the Rectors are appointed by Royal Decree. 
In every province there is a Giunta Procinciale Aniministrativa which exer- 
cises junctions of guardianship on Communes and on the Opcrc Pie, as well as 
jurisdictional functions. The Consiglio Provinciale dtU’ Econmnia Corporativa 
represents the interests of the productive activities of the Province. At the 
head of the Commune (with the exception of Rome where there is a Governor, 
and Naples where there is a High Commissioner) is the Podestd (Mayor) who 
is appointed by Royal Decree and remains in charge for five years with the 
same powers which were formally exercised by the elected municipal 
anthorities. In all the capitals of the Provinces and in Communes with 
more than 20,000 inhabitants, there exists a Council (Consulta) of from 10 
to 40 members, selected by the Prefect of the Province from among the 

L L 2 
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persons designated by the recognised local syudical associations. The 
ConsuUa has advisory functions only, but its advice must be asked in the 
case of the approval of budgets and of the imposition of taxes. 


Area and Population. 

The following figures show the increase of the population of the 
Kingdom of Italy : — 


Tear 

(1 JaOa) 1 

Population 

Increase per 
cent, per 

ftnnnm 

Year 
(i Jan.) 

Population 

Increase per 
cent, per 
annum 

1816 i 

18,383,000 



1927 

39,681,000 

0*844 

18723 1 

26,801,154 

0*260 

1928 

40,054,000 

0-940 

18823 ! 

28,459,6*28 

0*619 

19*29 

40,445,000 

0*976 

19013,3 1 

32,475,253 

0 702 

1930 

40.759,000 

0*776 

19112,3 1 

34,671,377 

0*655 

! 19313,5 

41,176,671 

0*768 

19213, -1 j 

38,033.000 

0 9*29 

j 1933 

41,806,000 

0-867 

1920 

39,349,000 

0*846 

! 1934 

42,217,000 

0*983 


* February 10. > June 10. • Census Figures. * December 1. • April 21. 


The following table gives area and population of the Provinces and 
departments according to the census of April 21, 1931 : — 


Provinces and Departments 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1931 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1931 

Alessandria .... 

1,960 

756,068 

3857 

Aosta 

1,837 

226,107 

123-1 

Cnneo 

2,870 

619,598 

215-9 

Novara ..... 

1,391 

389,352 

279-9 

Torino ..... 

2,116 

1,147,149 

542-1 

Vercelli ..... 

1,157 

359,525 

310-7 

Piedmont .... 

11,331 

3,497,799 

308-7 

Genova ..... 

682 

831,651 

1219-4 

Imperia ..... 

456 

162,383 

356 1 

La Spezia ..... 

345 

221,921 

643-2 

Savona 

614 

221,003 

359-9 

Liguria .... 

2,097 

1,436,958 

685-2 

Bergamo ..... 

1.076 

584,881 

543-6 

Breccia ..... 

1,823 

710,642 

389-8 

Como ..... 

793 

487,277 

610-6 

Cremona ..... 

685 

364,842 

532-6 

ilantova ..... 

903 

397,686 

440-4 

Milano ..... 

1,066 

2.001,875 

1,877-9 

Pavia ..... 

1,144 

481,884 

421-2 

Sondrio ..... 

1,233 

133,758 

108-5 

Varese ..... 

462 

382,462 

827-8 

Lombardy .... 

9,190 

5,545,307 

603-4 
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Provinces and Departments 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1931 

Popolation per 
sq. mile, 1931 

Belluno .... 


1,419 

210,355 

148-2 

Padova ... 


826 

632,160 

765-3 

Rovigo .... 


684 

315,868 

461-8 

Treviso .... 


956 

560,809 

586*6 

Udiae .... 


2,749 

718.245 

261-3 

Venezia .... 


943 

594,415 

630-3 

Verona 


1,195 

563,159 

471-3 

Vicenza .... 


1,051 

528,256 

502-6 

Veneto 


9,823 

4,123,267 

419-8 

Bolzano .... 


2,831 

269,610 

95-2 

Trento .... 

• 

2,535 

390,527 

154-1 

Venezia Tridentina 

. 

5j36ti 

660,137 

123-0 

Fiume .... 


390 

106,775 

273-8 

Gorizia .... 


1,018 

205,823 

202-2 

Pola .... 

. 

1,430 

297,526 

208-1 

Trieste .... 


475 

348,494 

733-7 

Zara .... 


42 

20,324 

483*9 

Venezia Giulia e Zara . 

• 

3,356 

978,942 

291-8 

Bologna .... 


1,431 

633,032 

477-3 

Ferrara .... 


1,013 

366,611 

361-9 

Forli .... 


1,122 

422,831 

376-9 

Modena .... 


1,043 

448,429 

429-9 

Parma .... 


1,334 

373,695 

280-1 

Piacenza .... 


994 

290,445 

292-2 

Ravenna .... 


715 

272.500 

381-1 

Reggio Emilia . 


885 

360,909 

407-8 

Emilia 

• 

8,537 

3,218,452 

377*0 

Arezzo .... 


1,236 

301,147 

243-0 

Firenze .... 


1,497 

840,287 

561-3 

Grosseto .... 


1,735 

176,991 

-2020 

Livorno .... 


471 

245,787 

521-8 

Lucca .... 


685 

339,991 

496-3 

Massa e Carrara 


448 

189,678 

4-25-3 

Pisa .... 


943 

335,187 

355-4 

Pistoia .... 


368 

202,405 

550 0 

Siena .... 


1,472 

260,891 

I 177-4 

i 

Tuscany 


, 8,853 

2,892,364 

1 326-7 
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Provinces and Departments. 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1931 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1931 

Ancona . 



748 

356,879 

477-1 

Ascoli Piceno 



805 

288,811 

358-8 

Macerata . 



1,070 

277,696 

259 -r, 

Pesaro e Urbino 



1,118 

294,360 

263-5 

Marches 



3,741 

1,217,746 

325 '5 

Perugia . 



2,455 

514,996 

209-8 

Terni 



S'22 

179,078 

217-9 

Umbria 



3,277 

694,074 

211-8 

Frosinone 



1,250 

413,766 

331-0 

Kieti 


. 

1,057 

163,985 

155-1 

Boma 



2,915 

1,577,115 

541-0 

Viterbo . 



1,409 

230,136 

163-4 

Latium 



6,631 

2,385,052 

359-7 

Aqnila degli Abrazsi . 



1,945 

344,466 

177-1 

Campobasso 



1,783 

375, 675 

210-7 

Chieti 



1,001 

353,953 

358-6 

Pescara 



473 

193,051 

409-0 

Teramo . 



750 

■ 

226,414 

301-9 

Abnizzi e Molise 



5,952 

1,498,559 

251-7 

Avellino . 



1,104 

420,843 

381-2 

Benevento 



999 

330.950 

331-3 

Napoli 



1,203 

2,084,960 

1,731-7 

Salerao 



1,908 

657,973 

344-8 

Campania . 



5,214 

3,494,726 

670-3 

Bari 



1,990 

948,821 

476-8 

Brindisi . 



697 

242,215 

347-5 

Foggia . 



2,745 

505.586 

184 2 

Lecce 



1,069 

487,138 

455 7 

Taranto ' 



937 

302,833 

323-2 

Apulia 



7,438 

2,486,593 

334-3 

Matera 



1,464 

157,022 

107-3 

Potenza . 



2,391 

350,723 

146-7 

Lucania 



3,S55 

507,750 

131-7 

Catanzaro 



2,034 

57^,625 

281-5 

Cosenza . 



2,566 

545,749 

212-7 

Reggio di Calabria 



1,219 

550, 5S0 

451 -7 

Calabria 


• 

5,819 

1,668,954 

286-S 
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Provinces and Departments 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 
Census, 1931 

Population per 
sq. mile, 1931 

Agrigento 




1,174 

398,886 

339-8 

Caltanissetta 




814 

245,575 

301-7 

Catania . 




1,379 

685,785 

497-3 

Enna , 




985 

225,987 


Messina . 




1,254 

600,092 

478-5 

Palermo . 




1.927 

843,742 

437-9 

Ragusa . 




532 

237,910 

408-8 

Siracusa . 




852 

284,369 

333-8 

Trapani . 




968 

374,520 

386-9 

Sicily 




9,935 

3,896,866 

392-2 

Cagliari . 




3,568 

476,232 

133-5 

Nuoro 




2,828 

207,283 

73-3 

Sassari 




2,903 

289,610 

99-8 

Sardinia 

• 

- 

• 

9,299 

973,125 

104-6 

Total for Kingdom 

• 

• 

• 

119,713 

41,176,671 

344-0 


3IOVEMEN-T OF POPTTLATION. 
Birtlis, deaths, and marriages ; — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births Living 

i 

Stillborn 

Deaths 
exclusive 
of the 
Stillborn 

Sorplufl of 
Bhrths 

Legitimate 

Illegiti- 
mate and 
Exposed 

Total 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

287,800 

303,214 

276,740 

268,336 

285,224 

983,363 

1,037,983 

976,140 

940,865 

54,337 

54,695 

51,498 

51,184 

1,037,700 

1,092,678 

1,027,638 

992,049 

986,834 

38,239 

39,886 

37,059 

35,398 

667,223 

576,751 

606,489 

607,546 

667,056 

370,477 

515,927 

421,149 

384,503 

419,778 


Emigrants . — Total number in 1930, 280,097 ; in 1931, 165,864 ; in 1932, 
83,309 : in 1933, 194,772. In 1933, 166,465 went to European countries, 
and 28, 307 to North and South America. 

The number of Italians who returned to Italy was in 1933, 126,001. 

The number of Italians living in other countries is estimated at 9,600,000 
(29,000 in Great Britain). Foreigners living in Italy number about 132,000. 


Principal Towns. 

On April 21, 1931, the number of communes and their population were 
as follows : — 
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Population 

Number 

Population 

Up to 100 

2 

171 

From 101 to 1,000 

836 

576,848 

From 1.001 to 5,000 

4,616 

11,807,514 

From 5,001 to 10,000 

1,178 

7,955,392 

From 10,001 to 25,000 

509 

7,388,341 

From 25,001 to 50,000 

103 

3,473,320 

From 50,001 to 100,000 

44 

2,803,439 

Over . . 100,000 

22 

7,171,646 

Total .... 

7,310 

41,176,b71 


The communal population of the capitals of provinces was as follows, 
according to the census of April 21, 1931 : — 


Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Agrigento 

30,032 

Forll 

60,824 

Ravenna 


78,143 

Alessandria . 

82,567 

Frosinone 

16,475 

Reggio 

di 

Ancona . 

84,390 

Genova ^ . 

608,096 

Calabria 


122,728 

Aosta 

20,731 

Gorizia . 

49,239 

23,997 

1 Reggio nelP- 

Aquila degli 

Grosseto 

Emilia 


91,040 

Abru 2 zi 

52,457 

Imperia . 

28,727 

Rieti . 


32,162 

Arezzo . 

56,976 

Lecce 

46,782 

Roma^ 


1,008,083 

Ascoli Piceno . 

36,965 

Livorno . 

124,391 

Rovigo . 


37,355 

Avellino 

27,445 

Lucca . 

81,807 

Salerno 


63,084 

Bari 

171,810 

Macerata 

26,422 

42,939 

Sassari . 


53,565 

Belluno . 

25,425 

Slantova 

Savona . 


60,621 

Benevento 

36,920 

Massa . 

39,841 

Siena . 


47,688 

Bergamo 

82,134 

Matera ; 

20,248 

Siracusa 


50,096 

Bologna . 

246,280 

Messina . 

182,508 

Sondrio 


10,830 

Bolzano . 

40,759 

Milano * 

992,036 

Spezia . 


107,958 

Brescia . 

118,839 

Modena . 

92,757 

Taranto 


105,946 

Brindisi. 

39,658 

Napoli ^ 

839,390 

Teramo 


30,667 

Cagliari . 

101,878 

Novara . 

63,211 

Terni . 


62,741 

Caltanissetta . 

44,067 

Nuoro . 

9,302 

Torino ^ 


597,260 

Campobasso . 

27,402 

Padova . 

131,066 

Trapani 


60,001 

Catania . 

227,765 

Palermo 

389,699 

Trento . 


56,760 

Catanzaro 

41,888 

Parma . 

71,282 

Treviso 


53,952 

Chieti . 

34,085 

Pavia 

50,325 

Trieste . 


249,574 

Como 

54,138 

Perugia . 

79,270 

Udine . 


66,488 

Cosenza . 

36,113 

Pesaro . 

42,549 

Varese . 


42,645 

Cremona 

64,002 

Pescara . 

43,952 

Venezia 


260,247 

Cuneo . 

36,150 

Piacenza 

65,750 

Vercelli 


39,546 

Enna 

22,946 

Pisa 

73,041 

Verona 


153,923 

Ferrara . 

115,883 

Pistoia . 

70,397 

Vicenza 


65,177 

Firenze . 

316,286 

Pola 

55,559 

Viterbo 


37,059 

Fiume . 

Foggia . 

52,928 

57,232 

Potenza . 
Ragusa . 

25,433 

49,694 

Zara 


18,614 


^ On January 1, 1934, Ronie had a population of 1,045,088 : Milan, 1 013,023 ; Naples, 
553,320 ; Genoa, 620,093 ; Turin, 608,412. 
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Eeligion, 

The treaty between the Holy See and Italy, of Febmary 11, 1929, admits 
and confirms the principle established by the first article of the Fundamental 
Statute of the Kingdom of Italy that the Catholic Apostolic Roman Religion 
is the only rehgion of the State. Other creeds are permitted, provided 
always they do not profess principles, or foUow rites, contrary to public 
order or to moral behaviour. The profession of such creeds is free, and 
discussion on religious matters is freely admitted. 

The appointment of Archbishops and of Bishops is made by the Holy 
See ; but before proceeding to such appointments the Holy See submits to the 
Italian Government the name of the person to be appointed in order to obtain 
an assurance that the latter will not raise objections of a political nature. 

Catholic religious teaching is given in elementary and intermediate 
schools. Marriages may be celebrated before a Catholic clergyman in 
accordance with the rules of Canon Law, or before a clergyman of other 
religions admitted by the State. Civil marriages when celebrated in 
accordance with prescribed legal formalities are also recognized. 

According to the Census of 1931, 99’6 per cent, of the ItaUans were 
Catholics (41,017,369); 82,481 were Protestants; 47,435 Jews; orthodox, 
5,890; Muslims, 814; other religions, 2,323; atheists, 17,474; religion not 
disclosed, 2,885. 


Education. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory up to the age of 14. It is 
given in 3 grades : Preparatory in the so-called ‘ Maternal Schools ’ or 
‘Asili’ maintained by the municipalities (3 years). Lower (3 years), and 
Higher (2 years). 

The Secondary schools are divided into 2 grades. In the first grade 
are the Gymnasium (Oinnasio), the Preparatory Course for Teachers, the 
Preparatory Course of the Technical Institute, the Professional Schools. In 
the second grade are the classical Lyceum (Liceo classico), the Lyceum for 
Science, the Higher Course for Teachers, the Higher Technical Institute 
(which is divided into several Sections), the Academy of Arts, the Lyceum 
for Arts, the Conservatori di Miisica. 

Higher Instruction is given in the Royal Universities and Higher 
Institutes, and also in the Free Universities and Free Higher Institutes 
(‘Free’ denotes that they are self-supporting). 

Physical education is organized by the Cmnitato Olimpionico Nazianale 
lialiano, which directs and co-ordinates the activity of 33 National Federa- 
tions. Sports of a popular character are entrusted to the Opera Nazionale 
Dopolaroro. Physical education for boys from 6 to 14 years old is entrusted 
to the Opera Nazionale Balilla, and that for girls of the same age to the 
Opera PiccoU Italiane. 

Statistics of various classes of schools (1931-32) : — 


— 

>’o. 

Teachers 

t: 1 

S « \Asili for infants 

9,371 ' 

20,411 

§s/ 

S \ Public elementary schools .... 

94,430 

99,756 

.2®|Private ,, , . . . . 

2,650 

6,669 

s 1 



Pupils 

725,553 

4,544,368 

172,528 
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No. 





Students 






Males 

Females 

Total 

OS 

o 

o 

'GovemmeTU SchooU . — 
Licei'gianasi 

22E 

2.798 

Women 

929 

59,064 

16,583 

75,647 


Licei .... 

22 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

sc 

Ginnasi .... 

166 


530 

300 

13,289 

4,547 

17,836 


Licei for science 

60 


385 

81 

5,993 


6,683 

£ 

Technical institutes . 

138 

2,078 

1,073 

36,740 

6,593 

48,333 

c 

Teachers’ institutes . 

153 


859 

I,1U 

10,629 

30,889 

41,518 

« 

QQ 

Preparatory professional 
^ schools .... 

632 

3,954 

3,560 

71,304 

34,637 

105,941 

SQ 

'3 

o 

'Prwate Schools : — 
Licei-gfnnasi 

20 


r— 


3,125 

576 

8,701 

Q 

CQ 

Ginnasi .... 

128 


- 

— 

5,84S 

2,310 

8,158 

Licei for science . 

3 


- 

— 

253 

46 

299 


Technical institutes . 

78 




4,691 

1,064 

5,755 

'O 

Teachers’ institutes . 

107 


- 

— 

570 

0,774 

6,344 

o 

Complementary schools 

26 


- 

— 

1,190 

1,179 

2,369 

<o 

L Other institutes . 

250 




15,082 

6,997 

22,079 


Statistics of Italian universities, 1931-32 : — 


~ 

Date of 
Found- 
ation 

Stu- 

dents 

Teach- 
ers • 

- 

Date of 
Found- 
ation 

Stu- 

dents 

Teach- 

ers* 

State Universities : 








Bari . 


1924 

982 

81 

Peru;fia 

1276 

893 

62 

Bologna 


1200 

2,470 

291 

Pisa . 

1388 

998 

158 

Cagliari 


1626 

472 

94 

Roma . • 

1308 

5,243 

695 

Catania 


1434 

1,253 

149 

Sassari 

1677 

260 

69 

Firenze 


1924 

1,206 

274 

Siena . 

1300 

174 

82 

Genova 


1243 

1.398 

290 

Torino 

1404 

2,010 

371 

Macerata 


■ w 

IIS 

16 

Free Universities : 




Messina 


H if « 

853 

94 

Camerino . 

1727 

189 

28 

Milano 


H !B [fl 

1,895 

306 

Ferrara 

1391 

225 

10 

Modena 


B Hn B 

511 

72 

Milano S.C. 

1924 

445 

82 

Napoli 


3224 

4.998 

417 

Urbino 

1564 

82 

18 

Padova 


1 222 

2,318 

239 

Florence (AlSeri) 

— 

— 

7 

Palermo 


1805 

1,555 

249 





Parma 


1502 

490 

98 

Total . 


31,644 

4,348 

Pavia . 


1300 

1,111 

110 






1 Not available. 3 Including Lecturers. 

There were also twelve higher institutes for commercial education 
(Turin, Genoa, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Rome, Bari, Catania, Naples, 
Plorence, Palermo, and Bologna), with 8,778 students in 1932-33 ; six 
higher schools of agriculture (Milan, Bologna, Florence, Perugia, Pisa, and 
Portici) with 913 students in 1932-33: nine engineering colleges (Turin, 
Milan, Genoa, Padua, Bologna, Pisa, Rome, Naples, and Palermo) with 
3,321 students in 1932—33 ; the higher naval engineering college of Naples 
with 239 students ; the school for Oriental languages in Naples, with 598 
students; 10 veterinarj' colleges (Turin, Milan, Parma, Bologna, Perugia, 
Pisa, Naples, Messina, Sassari, and Camerino), with 669 students ; 6 superior 
institutes for teachers (Turin, Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, and Messina), 
with 1,966 students ; 5 schools of architecture in Rome, Florence, Naples, 
Turin and Venice, with 533 students; and the school of industrial chemistry 
in Bologna, with 97 students. 

The Italian Academy consists of 60 members, divided into 4 categories. 
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Justice and Crime. 

Italy has 1 Court of Cassation, in Rome, and is divided for the adminis- 
tration of justice into 18 appeal court districts (with 6 detached sections), 
subdivided into 126 tribunal districts, and these again into mandamenti, 
each with its own magistracy (Pretura), 992 in all. There are also 123 
Assize Courts. For civil business, besides the magistracy above mentioned, 
Conciliatori have jurisdiction in petty plaints. 

By a law of November, 1926, a special tribunal was instituted with 
jurisdiction in offences (delitti) against the security of the State. 

Statistics of persons convicted of offences of all kinds ; — 


Convictions 


' Total 

1 

1 Before the ' 

I Pretori j 

1 1 

I Before the 

1 Tribunali 

' (first instance) 

Before the 
Gorti d’ Assise 

1927 

897,505 

871,939 

i 

795,775 j 

1 

95,950 

5,780 

1928 

777,182 1 

89,382 

5,375 

1929 

816,121 

724,416 

594,393 

86,993 

4,712 

1930 i 

696,209 
768,539 1 

97,621 

87,466 

4,290 

1931 

1 

676,623 

4,450 

! 


On December 31, 1932, there were 32,297 male and 2,222 female prisoners; 
of these 15,630 males and 829 females were found guilty. At that date 
there were 993 establishments for imprisonment before trial, 60 penal 
establishments, and 23 establishments for the execution of preventive 
measure of safety. 

Pauperism. 

In Italy legal charity, in the sense of a right in the poor to be supported 
by the parish or commune, or of an obligation on the commune to relieve the 
poor, does not exist. Public charity in general is exercised through the 
permanent charitable foundations, called ‘ Isritnzioni pubbliche di assistenza 
e di beneficenza’ (Opere pie), regulated by the laws of July 17, 1890, and later 
laws, including that of June 17, 1926. 

There is, moreover, the National Institution for the protection of 
Maternity and Infancy [Opera Nazionale per la proteziane della Matemitd 
e dell' Infamia), whose relief expenditure during the year 1931 amounted to 
114,352,000 lire, and the relief foundations of the Fascist Party which 
entertained during the same year 332,519 children in holiday resorts. 

Finance. 


Total effective revenue and expenditure for six years (in millions of lire) : — 


Years ending 
June 30. 

1 

Revenue, i 
1 

1 

1 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Years ending 
June 30. 

! Revenue. , 

1 

! Exi-endi- 
ture. 

i 

1320-30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

i 

million lire i 
19,838 j 
20,387 1 

19,324 , 

million lire ! 
19,068 ll 
20.S91 i 
23,191 ] 

1032-33 

1933- 34 1 . 

1934- 35 1 . 

million lire I 
, 18,157 , 

17,713 j 
17,662 1 

1 

' million lire 
! 21,753 

' 20,614 

20,636 


1 Estimates. 
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Estimates for year ending June 30, 1934 ; — 


Sources of Revenue 

1,000 Lire 

Branches of Expenditure 

1,000 Lire 

OaDI2»ABY 


Oroinaby & Extra- 


State Patrimonies . 

110,056 

ORUIKARY 


Net receipts from Rail* 


Finance .... 

12,174,297 

■ways, Telegraphs, Tele- 


Justice .... 

484,487 

phones and other State 


Foreign Affairs 

344,355 

Monopolies . 

156,474 

Colonies .... 

462,126 

Direct Taxes 

4,159,400 

National Education 

1,724,273 

Taxes on exchange of 


Interior .... 

764,852 

wealth : ariministered 


Public Works . 

1,150,033 

by the Ministry of 


Communications 

661,337 

Finance . , . . 

3,526,580 

War .... 

2,643,588 

Indirect Taxes on Con- 


Navy .... 

1,397,222 

sumptions : . 

4,950,000 

Aeronautics . 

695,948 

State Monopolies 

3,008,700 

Agriculture and Forests . 

591,585 

Lotteries .... 

475,000 

Corporations . . 

58,701 

Receipts from other minor 




Public Services , 

142,264 



Refunds and participation 




to expenses . 

675,244 



Sundry receipts 

371,470 




17,575,188 



Total Extraordinary 

138,387 



Movement of Capital 

2,351,287 



Grand Total 

20,064,862 

Grand Total 

23,152,804 


On June 30, 1933, and on Dec. 31, 1933, the public debt was as follows : — 


— 

Millions of Lire 
June 80, 1933 

Millions of Lire 

Dec. 31, 1933 

Consolidated debt 

71,289 

71,291 

Redeemable debt 

17,014 

16,956 

Floating debt 

8,912 

9,782 

Total . , . . ‘ 

97,215 

98,029 


The foreign public debt on Oct. 31, 1932, amounted to 1,653,361,000 
lire. 

On June 30, 1932, the property of the State was as follows : — 

Estimated Value, 
in thousand Lire. 


Financial assets (Treasury) 9,894,268 

Property, immovable, movable, loans, and various 

titles 16,843,160 

Property of industrial nature 28,446,247 

Material in use in army, navy, and air force . . 18.909,100 

Property used in the service of the State . . . 3,757,299 

Scientific and artistic material .... 14,085,337 

Total. . . . 91,935,411 


Defence. 

I. Frontiep.. 

extent of the land frontier of Italy is as follows : — French frontier 
303 miles ; Sw;ss 450 ; Austrian 261 ; Yugoslav 152 ; frontier of San Marino 
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24; in all (exclusive of San Marino) 1,166 miles. The coast line 
of the peninsula measures 2,472 miles; of Sicily, 693; of Sardinia, 830; 
of Elba and the small islands, 973 ; the total length of coast is thus 
4,968 miles. 

II. Aemy, 

Service in the army (or navy) is compulsory and universal. Liability 
to service begins at the age of 21 up to the age of 55. 

The term of service in the active army is normally 18 months for aU 
arms. After passing through the ranks, the men are placed on ‘ unlimited ' 
leave, i.e., they are transferred to the reserve, in which they remain until 
the age of 55. 

The army is divided into the metropolitan army and the colonial troops, 
the former being under the Ministry of War, the latter under the Ministry 
of the Colonies. 

The establishment of the metropolitan army for 1933-34 was 17,966 
officers and 236,217 other ranks organised in 11 army corps and the military 
commands of Sicily and Sardinia comprising : — 



X 

s 

"« 

s 

Brigades 

X 

e 

o 

to 

.2 

Regiments 

Battalions 

Groups 

Squadrons 

Batteries 

c 

c 

a 

o 

Caxabinieri . 





21 







Infantry 



so 

33 


in 










2 


12 



60 



Artillery— 


















32 


126 


259 


Mountain 






3 


9 


27 


Heavy 






23 


93 


isr 


Coabt 






3 


9 


18 


Anti- Air . 






5 


12 


24 


Engineers . 







46 





Railway troops 







2 





Balloonists . 








1 




Medical 











13 

Supply 











13 

Mechanical Transport 







13 




Tanks 






1 

6 






Besides the above-mentioned units, the Volunteer Militia for National 
Security was formed by decree of August 4, 1924. It is organised in General 
Headquarters (Rome), 4 areas (Milan, Bologna, Rome, Naples), 2 militia 
headquarters (Palermo, Cagliari), 33 legion group headquarters, 135 legions (13 
reserve and 2 colonial) and 6 independent cohorts. Its strength in 1933 
was 31,692 officers and 397,956 other ranks, inclusite of permanent forma- 
tions amounting to 1,719 officers and 8,784 other ranks. Of these the 
average number called up for annual training was 31,507. 

The Carabinieri are a force of military poUoe. They are recruited by 
selectionfrom the army, and by voluntary enlistment. In 1933 the strength 
of the Carabinieri was 1,043 officers and 49,500 other ranks. 

The colonial forces consist of various colonial units, enlisted voluntarily, 
and native troops. The establishment in 1933 was 1,016 officers and 29,889 
other ranks. This was distributed as follows: Tripolitania, 423 officers, 
12,515 other ranks; Cyrenaica, 362 officers, 10,151 other ranks; Eritrea, 
121 officers, 3,323 other ranks ; Somaliland, 100 officers, 3,246 other ranks. 

The army estimates for 1933-34 amount to 2,620,587,746 lire ; for 
1934-35, 2,543,761,000 lire. 
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III. Air Force. 

By Eoyal Decree of January, 1923, the Commissariat of Aeronautics was 
constituted. By successive Royal Decree of March, 1923, the Royal Air 
Force was constituted as a separate body independent of the other armed 
forces. Finally, by Royal Decree of August, 1925, the Commissariat was 
abolished, and instead of it was created the Ministry of Aeronautics. 

The Air Force is divided into wings {storrai), consisting of different 
numbers of groups, each of them containing different numbers of squadrons. 
The Air Force contains the following parts: (1) The Air Force proper; 
(2) the Air Force co-operating with the royal army ; (3) the Air Force 
co-operating with the royal navy ; (4) the Air F orce for the colonial army. 

The Air Force proper remains at the entire disposal of the Ministry of 
Aeronautics. The wings destined for co-operation with the army, the navy 
and the colonial forces depend respectively on the Ministers of War, of 
Marine and of the Colonies. 

For the financial year 1933-34 the Air Force expenditure is estimated at 
678 millions of lire, exclusive of expenditure on civil aviation. 

The number of aeroplanes actually in service amounts to 840 in 1st line 
and 800 in reserve, but are gradually increasing. 

The strength of the personnel (including officers, non-commissioned 
officers and other ranks) amounted for the year 1933-34 to 24,659 persons. 

lY, Navy. 

The Treaty of 'Washington assigned to Italy, in capital ship tonnage, 
a replacement figure of 175,000 tons (177,800 metric), but the existing ships 
have a ‘standard’ displacement of only 86,532 tons. Italy, had she so 
desired, could have begun the construction of capital ships at any time 
from 1927 to 1930. Under the London Naval Treaty, she may stOl lay 
down capital ships, up to a total of 70,000 tons, at any time up to 1936. 
The current building programmes (1932 and 1931) include 4 cruisers of 
6,790 tons and 4 torpedo-boats of 600 tons. Two cruisers of 5,850 tons 
and a number of destroyers and submarines, belonging to the 1930—31 
programmes, are nearing completion. 

The naval expenditure for 1933-34 is estimated at 1,397,222,277 lire, for 
1934-35 at 1,224,780,477 lire. 

The Head of the Naval Administration is the Minister of Marine, assisted 
by an Under-Secretary of State. The Ministry of Marine embraces various 
general and central directorates covering the personnel, the military and 
scientific services, naval and mechanical establishments, arms and naval 
armaments, medical and accountant officers, and civil personnel. Advisory 
Councils of the Ministry are the Board of Admirals ; the Superior Marine 
Council ; and the Committee of Ship Designs. The Office of the Chief of 
the Naval Staff is entrusted with the study of all problems connected with 
naval warfare and the employment of the various naval units. 

The coast line of the peninsula is divided into zones placed under the 
jurisdiction of Admirals, Coramanders-in-Chief of Maritime departments, 
with headquarters at Spezia, Naples, Venice, and Taranto. In localities 
more important from a strategical point of view, there exist Maritime com- 
mands (Pola, La Maddalena, Brindisi, Messina) ; and in other localities 
there are stations under charge of Senior Naval Officers (Genoa, Leghorn 
Gaeta, Cagliari and Zara). ’ 

The Mercantile Marine is administered by a Directorate General of the 
Ministry of Commmiications. 
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Sninmary of the Italian navy : — 


Completed at end of 



1" 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Battleships 

1 

4 

4 

4 

Armoured cruisers 


3 

3 

3 

Cruisers 


14 

IS 

20 

Flotilla leaders and destroyers . 


S6 

92 

94 

Torpedo boats .... 


33 

23 

20 

Submarines 


46 

50 

55 


The tables which follow of the Italian fleet are arranged after the manner 
of other similar tables in this* book, but all displacements have been corrected 
to "Washington Treaty standard. 


Principal 
At in ament 


1 g I I ' Max. 
-5 i ;spee<i 


f/Duilio 

ilOoria 


Bidileihips. Isf dags. 

j knot 

Il’siS 3312in. ; lS4--m. , -2 31,000 22 

;l,555 I PJ 10, "3 13 12in. ; 16 6in. 2 34,000 22 


Armoured Cruisers. 


Ip. Giorgio 
1005 k S. Marco . 


9.2321 ’ , I fit U loin ■ S 7-5in ■ Id^ M8,000' 22-5 

<1 3531 ° I I® ■ ® ° ' I 2 ■ '20,000 23 

8,760 si 6j ■) I I '20.000 23 


CruL'^ers. 



fTrento . 

1925 

< Trieste . 
tBolzano . 

( Zara 

1928 

J Pola 

1 Gonzia . 

1 Flume 
.'•Baiide Xere 

1 Gclleoni . 

1923 

f Bcirbiaiio 
Giussauo 
j Cadorna . 
’.Diaz 

1911 

Libia 

1909 

Quarto . 

1910 

Ancona , 

1910 

Taranto . 

1913 

Bari 

1911 

Brindisi . 

1911 

Venezia , 



j„ 

-J 



1 5,070 

- 

- 


J 

3,700 




2,903 

— 

— 


3,S3S 

— 

~ 


3.184 

— 

— 


3,24S 

— 

— 


1 2,756 

- 

— 


S Sin. ; 16 4in. 

1- 

150,000 

95,000 

S Giu. ; 

6 4in. 

4 

90/00'J 

8 4*7in 

; 3 Sin. 

0 

12 500 

6 4’7in 

; 7 Sin 

2 

25.000 

7 6111. ; 

3 Slli. 

2 

2i\000 

7 6in. ; 

2 3in. 

2 

26.0lX> 

8 6ia. ; 

3 Sin. 


27,000 

9 4ia. 

2 3m. 

4 

25,000 
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The five cruisers last named are ex-enemy vessels. There are 16 modem 
flotilla leaders, of from 1,550 to 2,200 tons, and a speed from 34 to 38 knots, 
and 40 destroyers with speeds of from 30 to 40 knots, nearly all completed 
since the war, besides many of earlier date. Eight of the craisers and many 
of the destro} ers are equipped as mine-layers. 

The pertonnel consists of over 2,691 officers and 50,800 men. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

The area of Italy comprises 76,637,877 acres, mainly distributed, on 
December 31, 1932, as follows (the figures are in acres): — cereals, 17,767,568 ; 
leguminous plants, 2,515,631; industrial plants, 459,634; vegetables, 
1,334,421 ; vines, 2,493,390 ; olive trees, 1,991,747 ; woods and forests, 
13,803,843 ; foMge and pasture, 11,273,386. The total agricultural laud 
extended to 70,294,640 acres. 

Accoidiug to the agricultural census taken on March 19, 1930, the 
number of firms engaged in agriculture was 4,114,116. Persons engaged 
in agriculture as their main occupation number 6,088,088 males and 
2,704,349 females, while for 1,207,850 males and 2,938,912 females 
agriculture is a secondary occupation. 

The principal crops for 3 years were as follows : — 



Acreage 

■ Produce in thousand quintals 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1932 

1033 

VTheat . 

12.075,378 

12,236,887 

12,568,102 

66,620 

75,151 

81,003 

Barley 

529,880 

531,286 

510,450 

2,403 

2,512 

2.265 

Oats 

1,222,485 

1,111,995 

1,109,553 

5,729 

6,0o8 

5,763 

Rye 

287,730 

294,061 

285,183 

1,656 

1,626 

1,726 

Maize . 

3,425,518 

3,259,381 

3,529,814 

19,332 

28,080 

25,879 

Rice 

346,446 

333,598 

316,307 

6,622 

6,566 

6,078 

Beans . 

1,32^,688 

1,482,660 

1,360,232 

4,874 

5,912 

6,101 

Potatoes 

651,921 

800,636 

985,801 

, 19,646 

28,237 

23,757 

SngarBeet . 

270,3-18 

207,572 

201,680 

24,732 

24,943 

21,462 

Vines . 

1,954,974 

2,542,762 

2,440,964 

; 60,8561 

74,450* 

53.769 

Olives . 

1,499,466 

1,990,820 

1,991,215 

13,5991 

■ 

13,005 

14,021 


I Produce in metric quintals. 


On March 19, 1930, Italy had 973,978 horses, 869,781 asses, 455,234 mules, 
15,639 buffaloes, 7,012,877 cattle, 3,264,572 pigs, 10,043,370 sheep, and 
1,846,075 goats. 

II. Forestry. 

The total forest area was 5,585,400 hectares (13,802,082 acres) in 1932. 
The forest area belonging to the State on December 31, 1931, was 239,854 
hectares (592,715 acres). 


III. Mines and Minerals. 

The Italian mining industry is most developed in Sicily (Caltanissetta), 
in Tuscany (Arezzo, Florence, and Grosseto), in Sardinia (Cagliari, Sassari 
Md Iglesias), in Lombardy (particularly near Bergamo and Brescia), and in 
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Production in metric tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs., or 1,016 metric 
tons = 1,000 English, tons) of metallic ores and other minerals in 1932 was 
as follows : — 


Ores, &c. 

No. of 

Quantity (in 

Value (in 

No. of 

produc- 

thousands of 

thousands 


tive mines 

metric tons) 

of Lire) 

Workers 

Iron ..... 

8 

417 

15,586 

991 

Manganese .... 

6 

15 

1,371 

165 

Copper .... 

1 

12 

313 

68 

Zinc . . . . \ 

Lead . ... j 

39 

1 131 

17,811 

} 3,983 

Gold 

9 

5 

510 

119 

Antimony .... 

2 

2 

718 

135 

Mercury .... 

9 

128 

15,941 

1,844 

Iron and cupreous pyrites 

19 

517 

39, 720 

3,446 

Mineral fuel 

38 

638 

25 014 

4,063 

Sulphur ore .... 
Asphaltic and bituminous 

177 

2,161 

97,731 

11,394 

substances 

13 

129 

8,583 

1,188 

Boric acid .... 

4 

1 

1,707 

33 

Totals (including graphite, 





petroleum and other 
minerals) . 

641 

— 

322,186 

34,396 


Iron and steel production in 1933 was as follows in metric tons (1932 
figures in parentheses): pig-iron, 517,078 (460,538); raw steel, 1,783,650 
(1,391,357); rolled steel, 1,498,234 (1,235,923). 

In 1932 the 9,573 quarries in activity employed 51,013 persons, the 
output of building and decorative stone being valued at 354,425,000 lire. 


IV. Manufactures. 

The Italian industrial census of October 15, 1927, showed that there 
were 732,109 industrial establishments in the country, having 4.005,790 
employees (1,009,890 women). Of the total factories, 692,313 employed 
from 1 to 10 persons; 34,951 from 11 to 100 persons; 4,151 from 101 to 
500 persons ; and 694 over 500. 

The cotton industry is the largest and most important (10,406 factories 
with 642,887 employees). Humber of spindles in 1932, 5,462,390. Silk 
cultnre, while flourishing most extensively in Lombardy, Piedmont and 
Venetia, is carried on all over Italy. The quantity of silk produced in 
Italy was (in tons), 1931, 5,393 ; 1932, 2,965. 

The manufacture of sugar is growing in importance. Sugar output (in 
metric tons) in 1913-14, 269,946 ; 1927-28. 254,954; 1928-29, 353,458; 
1929-30, 405,081 ; 1930-31, 387,747 ; 1931-32, 341,384, The manufacture 
of cheese is also an important industry. 


Commerce. 

The following table shows value of Italy’s special foreign trade for five 
years (in millions of paper lire), -excluding precious metals ; — 
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Year 

I 1929 

1 

1930 

1931 

1 1932 

1 1933 

Imports . 
Exports . 

21,303*0 1 

j U, 884*4 

17,346*6 

12,119*2 

11,643*1 

10,209*5 

1 8,257*4 

: 6,S11*2 

j 7,392*4 

1 5,939*3 

1 


The value in lire of the leading imports and exports for 2 years was as 
follows : — 


Items 

Imports (in thousand Lire) 



1931 

193*2 

1931 

1932 

Live animals .... 

316,498 

159.5>2 

204,366 

23,156 

Meat, broth, soup, eggs . 

Milk, cheese products . 

350,448 

284,536 

170,780 

96,192 

87,057 

53,426 


261,114 

Fish products .... 

271,078 

316,447 

158,876 

31,317 


Colonial iiroduoe, sugar 
Cereals, vegetables, roots, and 

249,269 

65,125 

57.350 

their alimentary derivatives 

1,264,446 


375,797 

376,045 

Vegetables and fruit 

69,335 

57,249 

1,313, *200 

1,091,041 

Drinks 

23,590 


2*24,917 

127,139 

Salt and tobacco 

Seeds and fruits, oils and their 

48,933 

74,937 

69,907 

49,541 

products .... 

Animal and vegetable oils and 

308,992 

234,904 

67,502 

36,675 

fats, wax .... 
Hemp, Imen, jute, and other 
vegHtable fibres, except 

454,697 

228,119 

250,066 

165,832 

cotton 


137,445 

277,327 

188,225 

Cotton 

916,949 

618,810 

829,907 

l,0u7,371 

735,121 

Wool, hair .... 

555,634 

5u5,662 

300,951 

Silk and artiScial silk . 
Clothing, white material, and 
other sewn goods not in- 

227,419 

125.302 

1,660,069 

987,652 

eluded in other categories . 

35,817 



69,896 

Minerals 

46,345 


52,099 

27,751 

Cast iron, iron and steel 

443,722 


45,421 

68,411 

Copper and its derivatives . 
Other common metals and de- 

264,453 


14,203 

8,146 

rivatives .... 
Works of common metals not 

121,620 

78,594 

56,609 

46,678 

included m other categories 

20,825 

16,591 

1,161 

312,537 

1,501 

Machines and apparatus 

Tools and instr'-Dm.its for 

486,239 

365, *235 

293,117 

agricnlfural puri'oses . 
Scientific instruments and 

35,749 

25,899 

6,7*20 

4,395 

watches .... 

262,989 

158 096 

25,060 

17,714 

Arms and ammunition . 

17,063 

12,832 

43,589 

11,534 

VehK'Ies 

81,569 

81.686 

566,548 

279.9*28 

Stones, earths, and minerals . 

1,234,150 

812 906 

324,703 

if 

Building products and cement 

14,436 


17,281 

Hiifl 

Earthenwaie pn'ducts . 

28,006 


17,633 

m 

Glass an ’ crystal . 

Keinforced concrete, graphite, 

59.071 


26,169 

19,433 

and mica .... 

27,929 

17,007 

14,152 

5,341 

Wood and cork 

Straw and other weaving 

520,017 

349,556 

96,611 

67,718 

material .... 

9,052 

6.544 

26,854 

16,955 

Inlaying material , 

Mineral oils, oils of resm and 
tar t\ res and resm 

Essential oils, perfumery, 
soap, and candles 

35,755 

19,SS0 

18,458 

15,922 

670,071 

436,095 

15,509 

17,327 

4*2,407 

25,876 

5*2,135 

32,528 

38,499 

Inorganic chemical products. 

73,682 

98,543 

52;S30 
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Items 

Imports (in thousand Lire) 

Exports (in thousand Lii«) 


1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Fertilizers .... 

78,809 

52,561 

23,851 

18,042 

Organic chemical products . 
Medicines and pharmaceutical 

69,266 

41,9iS 

104,030 

60,660 

products .... 
Tanning and dyeing materials, 

55,675 

51,471 

53,574 

45,376 

colours and varnishes , 

138, 1S4 

102,463 

65,748 

41,263 

Skins and furs 

435,719 

297,078 

305,ltf5 

166,000 

Elastic and gutta-percha 

84, SOS 

55,140 

144,107 

118,792 

Paper and cardboard 

268,998 

191,154 

88,432 

67,325 

Musical instruments 

Precious stones, silver, quick- 
silver, and works made out 

17,370 

7,923 

17,367 

12,491 

of precious stones 

Fashion objects, shoes, and 
personal etfects not included 

246,693 

, 134,759 

204,129 

63,679 

in other categories 

37,511 

35,616 

332,207 

1 232,229 

Toys and brushes . 

Vegetable materials not in- 

53,163 

48,734 

33,024 

23,578 

eluded in other categories . 
Animal materials not included 

106,542 

120,951 

100,215 

63,586 

in other categories 

14,120 

12,036 

6,904 

5,623 

Miscellaneous .... 

63,057 

37,461 

60,158 

40,145 

Total, all items 

11,637,806 

8,257,437 

10,036,967 

6,811,226 

Gold aod silver 

361,038 

90,242 

17,520 

14,874 

Grand total 

11,998,844 

8,347,679 

10,054,487 

6,826,100 


The following table shows the ten countries with which the principal 
commercial relations were maintained by Italy in 1931 and 1932 : — 


Countries 

Imports into 
Italy (1931) 

Exports from 
Italy (1931) 

Imports into 
Italy (1982) 

Exports from 
Italy (1932) 


1,000 Lire 

1,000 Lire 

1,000 Lire 

1,000 Lire 

Austria , 

290,581 

318,778 

184,632 

195,640 

Czechoslovakia • 

181,709 

128.645 

118,635 

97,187 

France ... 

825,117 

1,117,707 

484,797 

516,675 

Germany , , , 

1,538,288 

1,088,930 

1,106,007 

778,857 

Great Britain , , 

1,097,753 

1,200,549 

738,989 

737,645 

India • . 

475,702 

192,066 

304,096 

180,686 

Yugoslavia , , 

409,945 

168,944 

241,200 

110,708 

Switzerland , , 

399,258 

769,5*^5 

310,011 

578,696 

United States . , 

1,327,639 

1,044,813 

1,111,237 

637,759 

Argentine Republic, 

563,865 

689,082 

482,232 

330,837 


The principal articles of import into Great Britain from Italy, and British 
exports to Italy (according to the Board of Trade Returns) in 2 years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1931 

! 1932 Exports to Italy 

1931 

193-2 

Almonds .... 

£ 

99.650 

£ 

1 280,031 ' Coal 

£ 

4,945,391 

£ 

4,118,525 

Raw silk .... 

118,181 

I 122,504 Iron and Steel . . . 

249,132 

232,778 

Canned vegetables . 

544,186 

1 506,817 ; Machinery .... 

697,718 

507,699 

Lemons 

1,030,146 

'1,071,815 * Copper Sulphate . . 

177,293 

143.665 

Silk manufactures . 

801 591 

307,611 , Woollen goods . . 
645,783 1 Cottons 

369,846 

300,549 

Rayon manufactures 

1,141,563 

182,476 

83,328 

Cheese 

637,034 

449,083 ' Cotton yarns . . . 

60,298 

37,915 
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Total trade between Italy and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Retnms) for 5 years (in thousands of pounds sterling) : — 


Imports from Italy to United Kingdom 
Exports to Italy from United Kingdom 
Ee-esports to Italy from U.K. 


19-29 ' 

1930 

[ 

1932 

1933 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 1 

£ 

£ 

16,800 ; 

15,005 

i 15,148 1 

10,763 

9,209 

16,000 1 

13,835 

; 9,917 1 

8,639 

9,047 

1,579 

957 

; 727 : 

786 

883 


navigation and Shipping. 

On July 1, 1933, the mercantile marine consisted of 225 sailing vessels, 
of 57,035 tons gross, and 1,052 steamships and motorships of 3,492,772 tons 
gross. 

In 1931 the vessels entered and cleared at Italian ports were as follows : — 


Entered Italian Ports Cleared from Italian Ports 


i 

Vessels 

Tonnage in j 
1,000 Tons 1 

Goods in ; 
1,000 Tons 1 

Vessels 

i Tonnage in 
j 1,000 Tons 

Goods in 
1,000 Tods 

t 

Italian 

Foreign . : 

2SS.911 ^ 

9,208 1 

63,629 j 
16,270 I 

14,324 ^ 

10,767 : 

238,652 

9,193 

, 63,484 

16,232 

6,973 

1,438 

Total . 1 

248,119 i 

79,899 1 

25,091 

247,845 

! 

j 79,716 

8,411 


Movement of vessels in 1932 at the principal Italian ports : — 


1 

No. of 
Vessels 
entered 

' Tonnage 

, in 1,000 

Tods entered 

Goods 

Entered 

Goods 

Cleared 

Genoa . . . i 

4,608 

' 9,328 

5,051 

; 

to 
to ' 

Leghorn . 

1,690 

7-8 

703 

100 

Naples 

10,727 

9,612 

1,541 

341 

Messina 

3,379 

j 1,900 

286 

100 

Catania 

2.4S6 

1 1,911 : 

347 

157 

Palermo 

4,027 

i 3,392 

402 

130 

Venice 

4.586 

\ 4,833 ; 

2,376 

457 

Trieste 

17,967 

i 5,192 ' 

1,608 

525 

Fiume 

5,628 

1 b948 i 

290 

188 


Internal Conunnnications. 

I. Railways. 

Railway history in Italy began in 1839, with a short line between 
Naples and Portici '(5 miles). Length of railways (December 31, 1932), 22,787 
km., of which 16,918 km. were State railways. Receipts from State rail- 
ways in 1932-33, 3,144,919,000 lire ; expenditure, 3,748,248,000 lire. 

The Government proposes to electrify the greater part of the railways ; 
already electrified, 2,033 km. 

The total length of national roads in Italy (June 30, 1933) was 20,597 
kilometres (12,796 miles), covering an area of 115,795,000 square metres. 
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II. Aviatiox. 


The statistics of aviation for 3 years were as follows : — 


- 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Length of air lines (km.) 

14,899 

18,723 

19,564 

Distance flown (km. ) . . . . 

4,438,912 

4,398,871 

4,6-50,118 

Passengers (No.) 

33,361 

33,650 

43,300 

Parcels and letters (kg.) 

41,675 

7i,ior 

52,201 

Newspapers (kg.) 

26.109 

34,834 

216,678 

Baggage (kg.) 

474,759 

446,878 

544,830 

Goods (kg.) 

137,610 

153,284 

154,334 


III. Posts axd Telegraphs. 

In the year 1932 (June 30) there were 11,293 post offices. In the postal 
correspondence (1931-32), 2,309,016,000 pieces, including insured and 
registered pieces, were dealt with at ordinary rates. 

On June 30, 1932, the telegraph lines had a length of 65,308 km., and the 
wires 541,711 km. There were 10,375 telegraph offices, of which 8,591 were 
State offices and 1,784 railway offices. In 1931-32, 24,727,548 private tele- 
grams were sent inland ; and 1,956,637 private international telegrams. 

The telephone service in 1931-32 (June 30) had 325,263 subscribers. There 
were 957 urban systems, and also 5,535 inter-urban systems. Total number of 
conversations in the year, 28,944,7*7 ' ' • ’ al conversations). 

During the year 1931-32 the • service, with its 

17 coast stations, transmitted i ords, while local 

continental radio stations despatched and received 981,811 messages of 
17,901,984 words. 


Banking and Currency. 


state notes and bank notes in circulation in lire (December 31) : — 


- 

1929 ! 

1930 

1931 ! 

1932 1933 

State notes . 
Bank notes . 

. , 80,000, 0«X) 

. 16,774,337,000 

115,680,458,000 

i 

14,204,823,090' 

13,672,000,000 13,243,408,000 


The total coinage in circulation at the end of January, 1934, was : silver, 

1.635.146.000 lire ; nickel, 448,886,000 lire ; bronze, 57,730,000 lire ; total, 

2.141.762.000 lire. 

The value of the money coined in each year : — 


- 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Bronjze 

Total 


Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1927 

5,400 

982,806,540 , 

70*0 

— 

982,812,010 

1928 

— 

236,518,460 ' 

35-0 


236,518,495 

1929 

— 

237,016.000 

35‘0 


237,016,035 

1930 

— 

134,301,000 1 

1600 

— 

134.301,160 

1931 

— 

1,750 j 

185*0 

, 823,781 

825,716 

1932 

— 

— ; 

— 

1,141,000 

1,141,000 


There is no national bank in Italy. According to the law of May 6, 1926, 
there is only one bank of issue, the Banca d’ltalia. The position of the 
Bank on February 10, 1934 ; — 
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Assets 

i - 

Liabilities 

Gold and Silver 

Bills .... 
Advances 

Government securities . 

1,000 Lire 
7,101,500 
3,648.800 
514,000 
1.373,400 

! i 

1 Demand drafts. , , ! 

I Xotes in circulation 

1 Accounts current (public) 
i >» .. (private)' 

j Total sight liabilities . t 

1.000 Lire 
312,800 

12,919,500 

300,000 

1,568,700 

15.101.000 


At the end of 1931, there were 3,299 credit institutes with deposits 
amounting to 37,862,100 thousands of lire. At the same date the capital 
and reserves of these 3,299 credit institutes were 8,723,500,000 lire. 

Deposits in the savings-banks on December 31, 1932, were as follows : 
Post Office savings banks, 17,020,751 thousands of lire : ordinary savings 
banks, 18,742,979 thousands of lire, total 35,763,730 thousands of lire. 

By a decree of April 29, 1923, life assurance business is carried on only 
by the National Insurance Institute and by other institutions, national and 
foreign, authorised by the Government. Branches of the National Institute 
of Insurance have been established in every Province of Italy, 2,485 branches 
in all, on December 31, 1932. The insurance effected by the Institute in 
1932, 1,052,136 contracts in force, to the value of 11,465,339 thousands 
of lire. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Lira of 100 Centesimi ; intrinsic value, 25 ’224 to II. sterling. On 
December 22, 1927, the paper lira was stabilized at 92'46 to £ sterling, 19 to 
the doUar, and 366 for 100 gold lire. The lira contains 0‘079191 grammes 
of gold. 

The coin in oircnlation consists of gold 20-lire, 50-lire and 100-lire 
pieces ; of silver, 5-lire, 10-lire, and 20-11x6 pieces ; nickel, 20-eent, 
50-cent, l-lire, and 2-Iir6 pieces ; and bronze 5 and 10-cent pieces. Nickel 
coin is being substituted for bronze to a large amount. Bank notes of 50, 
100, 600 and 1,000 lire are in circulation, and, in accordance with the decree 
of December 22, 1927, are convertible into gold or monies of countries with 
a gold basis. 

The Metric System of weights and measures is in general use. 

Diplomatic RepresentatiTes. 

1. Of Italt in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plempotentiary. — Signor Dino Grand! 
(appointed July 21, 1932). 

Counsellor of the Embassy. — Leonardo Vitetti. 

First Secretary. — Nobile Don Renato Prunas Barrago. 

Second Secretaries. — Nobile Cristofero dei couti Fracassi Raffi and Nobile 
Giulio del Balzo dei Duchi di Presenzano. 

Third Secretaries. — Aubrey Casardi and Alberto BmgnoHf - • - 

Attache. — Gaetano Defacci Negrati. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. Umberto Mondadori. 

Tfavcd Attache. — Coniraander Angelo Jachino. 

Air Attache — Captain Ercole Trigona della Foresta. 

Commercial Coii'iisellor . — Giovanni-Battista Ceecato. 

Chancellor. — Giuseppe L. de Grossi. 

Consul- General in London. — Commendatore Carlo Bossi. 

There are also Consular representatives at Dublin (C.), Glasgow (C.G.), 
Liverpool (C.G.), &c. 
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2. Of Geeat Beitais in Itait. 

Ambassador Ex. a'nd Plen. — Et. Hon. Sir J Erie Drummond, G.C.M.G., 
C.B. (appointed October 26, 1933). 

Co\insdlor. — J. Murray, C.M.G. 

Secretaries. — P. B. B. Nichols, M.C., H. M. G. Jebb and A. N. 
Noble. 

Kaval AttachL — Capt. H. Pott, M.V.O., E.N. 

Military Attache. — Col. H. E. G. Stevens, D.S.O. 

Air Attachi. — Group Captain T. G. Hetherington, C.B.E. 

Commercial Secretary. — E M. A. E. Turner, O.B.E. 

ConsuU-General. — G. A. pisher (at Naples), and E. IV. P. Thurstan, 
C.M.G. (at Genoa). 

There are also Consular representatives at Cagliari, Florence, Venice, 
Bologna, Leghorn, Milan, Palermo, Eome, Spezia, Trieste, Turin, and other 
towns. 


FOREIGN DEPENDENCIES. 

Colony of Eritrea. 

The dominion of Italy on the coast of the Eed Sea extends from 
Cape Kasar (18° 2' N.) to Cape Dumeirah on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12° 30' N.). The length of coast is about 670 miles. The total area is 
45,754 square miles, and the population according to a census taken in 
1931 is 621,776 inclusive of 4,565 Italians. Massawah has (1931) 4,154 
inhabitants, of whom 654 are European, mainly Italian. The seat of 
the Government is Asmara, a modem town 7,765 feet above the sea-level, 
with 21,601 inhabitants (3,101 European). The religions of the native 
population are the Christian (Coptic rite) and the Mohammedan. There are 
some Roman Catholics and a few Pagans. The principal languages of 
Eritrea are Tigry and Tigre, two languages originating from the ancient 
Ghehz, the Etliiopean language, which is the ecclesiastical language of the 
Eritrean Christians. Tigry is spoken by the Abyssinian stock and Tigre in 
the North, in Massawah and district, and is understood to a certain extent 
in the whole of Eritrea. Other languages are spoken in the plateau, and 
Arabic in the lowlands and ports. 

Military force (1932) : 98 officers. 111 non-commissioned officers, and 
about 3,500 native troops, exclusive of the police force of the colony. 

In the Italian dependencies the central government is represented by a civil 
governor, who is nominated by the King and is under the direction of the 
Minister for the Colonies. 

Governor. — Eiccardo Astuto dei Dachi di Lucchesi. 

For the financial year 1932-.33 the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
of Eritrea are estimated at : Colonial revenue, 51,294 280 lire ; State contri- 
butions, 23,000,000 lire; expenditure, civil administration, 32,311,790 lire ; 
military, 18,982,490 lire. 

For climatic an<i agricultural purposes the country must be divided into 
two zones, the lowlands along the sea coasts and the plains, where the 
climate is tropical and the rains fall in winter ; and the uplands, where 
the climate is cool, and sometimes cold, and the rains fall in summer. 
Both in the lowlands and the uplands the annual rain is sufficient for the 
successful raising of the crops. Irrigation works are being eairied on in the 
lower zone in order to lacilitate intensive production by Italian farmers. 
Pasture is abundant, and the pastoral population is partly nomadic. Pearl- 
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fishing is carried on at Massawah and the Dahlak archipelago. There are 
gold mines worked snccessfolly in several localities of Hamasien. 

At ilassawah the imports by sea, the exports, and the tonnage entered 
were as follows : — 


- 

1 

1927 

1928 

1929 1 

1980 j 

1931 

Imports 

Lire i 

201,360,446 i 

195,627,391 

207,503,799 i 

176,814.898 

186,825,100 

Exports 

ji 1 

80,196,371 

93,712,746 

72,499,008 ! 

76,279,192 

69,063.359 

Tonnage entd. 

Tonsi 

6SS,857 t 

€00,960 

597,631 1 

572,205 i 

572,742 

(Steamships 

only)! 







Through the land frontier the imports in 1931 amounted to 28,217,293 
lire, and the exports to 36,284,668 lire. 

There are 75 miles of railway from Massawah to Asmara, 65 miles from 
Asmara to Cheren, and 53 miles from Cheren to Agordat. The line from 
Agordat to Tessenei, under construction, has reached a point 65 miles 
from Agordat. There are monthly sailings between Massawah and Genoa 
and Massawah and Trieste, and weekly sailings for Egypt, and frequent 
sailings for the Far East. There are 10 post-offices. There is a telegraph 
line of 465 miles in length with 10 public offices. There are 1,074 miles of 
telephone lines with 10 public offices. Wireless telegraph stations have 
been opened at Massawah, Assab, Asmara, and Marsa Fatma Eri. They 
communicate with the radiotelegraphic system of Italian Somaliland and 
also with Italy (St. Paolo of Rome). There is thus through wireless 
communication between Italy and Italian Somaliland, via Massawah. 

The legal currency consists of Italian coins and Maria Theresa thalers. 
The Italian mint in 1918 issued a new silver coin, the Tallero d’ltalia, 
the weight of which is 28 "0668 grammes, ’835 fine. 

Italian Somaliland. 

The Colony of Italian Somaliland has an area of about 194,000 sq. miles 
and a population (1931) of 1,010,815 (1,630 Italians and 28 other Euro- 
peans). It extends along the east coast of Africa from British Somaliland 
to Dik’s Head in Kenya Colony. The inland boundaries are determined 
under the Treaty of May 6, 1908, between Italy and Abyssinia, by a line 
(only partially demarcated) from the confluence ol the Ganale with the Dana, 
thence to Bender Ziada (45th parallel) on the Gulf of Aden following an 
irregular line which runs at a mean distance of 180 miles from the coast 
through Jet, Ato, El Gorum, Bur Lelmis, Bur Gumbura, Bur Burdubo, and 
Bur Galambaladi to Bender Ziada. 

As a result of the Treaty of 1915 and the Colonial rearrangements consequent 
on the war, Britain has ceded Italy territories on the right bank of the 
Juba with the port of Kismayu (Chisimaio). This district is incorporated in 
Somalia and forms one of its provinces, [See map in The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1925.] 

Italian Somaliland comprises (I.) The territories of Northern Somalia, 
viz. — (1) The territory of the Mijertins, from Bender Ziada, the most 
northerly point belonging to Italy on the Gulf of Aden, to Cape Gaba on the 
Indian Ocean (8° 13' N. lat.) ; (2) the territory of the Nogal, from Cape 
Gaba to Cape Garad (6° 47' N. lat.), formerly occupied by the Mad Mullah ; 
(3) the territory of Obbia, from Cape Garad to the northern boundary of 
the colony of Benadir, determined by a line which ends at the sea near the 
Gabobe (about 4° 30' N. lat.). (II.) Southern Somalia, formerly 
called ‘ Benadir,’ which extends from 4° 30' N. lat. to Ras Chiamboni (Dik’s 
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Head). Mogadiscio (population 29,562, of whom 675 are Europeans), capital 
of the Colony, with its territory, has been placed under the direct dependence 
of the Governor. 

The principal occupations of the people are cattle-rearing and agriculture. 
In Southern Somaliland the whole country near the banks of the Webi Shebele 
and the Juba is inhabited and cultivated by the natives, and in the district 
of Merca-Genale and in that of Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi there are Italian 
plantations with a cultivated area of some 70,000 acres. In Korthern Somali- 
land agriculture is almost unknown ; the Mijertins rear camels and sheep. 
Exports (1931) were 78,823,060 lire ; imports, 128,789,227 lire. Imports are 
cottons, sugar, rice, tea, coffee, iron, machinery, timber ; exports sesame 
oil, gum, hides, butter, cotton and cotton-seed oil, resin, kapok and ivory. 
In 1931 there were 71 miles of railway open to traffic. In 1931 exports to 
IJ.K. amounted to 28,589L and imports from D.K. 12,9317. Ee-exports from 
U.K. in 1931 amounted to 247. Length of roads 6,200 miles ; steamship 
service on the Juba River from Kismayu to Bardera. In 1931, 1,127 ships 
entered and 1,144 cleared the ports of the colony. MUitary force (1932), 
123 (Italian) officers, 73 nou-commissioned officers and 3,047 (coloured) men. 
A detachment of the Flying Corps has recently been added. 

Governor . — Maurice Earn (1931). 

The budget of Italian SomalUand for the year 1932-33 is as follows : 
Revenue proper of the colony, 2.3,000,000 lire ; State contribution, 42,900,000 
lire ; special administration, 5,740,000 lire ; total, 71,640,000 lire. Civil 
expenditure, 50,286,000 lire; military, 21,354,000 lire; total, 71,640,000 
lire. 

Twenty- three wireless telegraph stations are working in the Colony. The 
wireless station at Afgoi communicates directly with Italy. 

There are in the Colony 9 principal post offices (Mogadiscio, Merca, Brava, 
Khismayu, Baidoa, Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi. Obbia, Afgoi and Alula), 
and 15 secondary post offices. A railway runs from Mogadiscio to Afgoi 
Adalei Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi (70 ’23 miles). 

The currency is the Italian lira (silver coins and currency notes issued 
by the Banca d’ltalia). 

Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 

(Libia Italiana.) 

Governor (loith Headquarters in Tripolitania). — Marshal Italo Balbo 
(appointed November, 1933). 

Lieutenant-Governor of Cyrenaica. — Genera! Rodolfo Graziani (appointed 
March, 1930). 

Italian Libia lies along the north coast of Africa between Tunis on the 
west and Egypt on the east, in longitude from about 9° to 25° east. The 
extreme northerly point of Libia is at about the parallel of latitude 33° north. 
The territory in effective occupation was greatly extended southwards in 
1930-31. According to an arrangement with France (September 12, 1919) 
as a result of the Treaty of 1915, the western frontier extends in a curve 
from west of Ghadames to south of Tummo including Ghat. On the 
Egyptian frontier Italy has obtained Jaraboob from Britain. By the 
Italo-Egyptian Treaty of December 5, 1925, the Eastern boundary is the 
22nd parallel. 

Tripoli fell under Turkish domination in the sixteenth century, and 
though, in 1711, the Arab population secured some measure of indepen- 
dence, the country was in 1835 proclaimed a Turkish vilayet. In September, 
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1911, a quarrel broke out between Turkey and Italy, and the latter 
occupied Tripoli and established an army there. On SfoTember 5, 1911, 
a decree was issued annexing Tripoli, and on February 23, 1912, the Italian 
Chamber passed the Bill which ratified the decree of annexation. The war, 
nevertheless, continued until October 18, 1912, when the Treaty of Ouchy 
was signed, by which the sovereignty of Italy in Tripoli was established. 
This has been recognised by the Great Powers. 

For administrative and military purposes the country is divided (since 
January 24, 1929) into two provinces, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, with their 
respective capitals at Tripoli and Bengazi. 


TEIPOLITANIA. 

Axes, and Popnlation. — The area of the territory is estimated at about 
347,600 square miles. According to a census taken on April 21, 1931, there 
were 522,914 natives and 29,7 49 Europeans (24,700 Italians). It is estimated 
that of the total population, 500,356 are Mussulmans, 21,342 Jews, and 
1,216 other religions. Of the Mussulman population the negroes of various 
races form about 35 per cent. Arabic is more generally spoken than written, 
and both Italian and Arabic are the official languages. The principal towns 
of Tripolitania are on the coast; Tripoli with 86,000 inhabitants 
(1933), Misurata with 43,000, and Homs with 31,000. Inland are the 
caravan halting places, Ghadames, Sinauen, Mizda, Murzuk, and Ghat. 

Justice- — In both districts justice, in so far as personal status er family 
or succession matters are concerned, is administered by Mohammedan or 
rabbinic tribunals for native Mohammedans or Jews according to their o;vn 
religious law, and by regional tribunals according to Italian law in civil and 
commercial matters, whether the parties concerned be Italians, strangers or 
natives, except for special concessions made by the Colonial Judiciary to 
native mentality. Criminal cases are tried by the regional tribunals with 
the assistance of two assessors, chosen from the citizens of the best class, 
who with the President (a professional magistrate) form the Judicial College. 
One of the assessors must be a Mussulman or a Jew, according to the religion 
of the accused, but the judges of the metropolitan citizen.s are all Italians. 
More serious penal cases are tried by the Court of Assize, consisting of the 
President of the Court of Appeal with four assessors, two of whom must be 
Mohammedans or Jews, according to the religion of the accused. Appeals in 
both the districts, whether in civil or in criminal cases, are heard by the 
Court of Appeal for Libia, which was im-tituted in December, 1912, with 
its seat at Tripoli. There is a final appeal to the Supreme Court of Cassation 
at Rome. Disputes as to titles to land (which have to be inscribed in the 
Land Registry) are tried in the first instance by the Laud Registry Office, 
from which there is an appeal to the Regional Tribunal composed of a jud^e 
and four assessors, and finally to the Coart of Apueal of Libya. " 

Finance.— For the financial year 1933-34 the revenue and expenditure 
were estimated at: Revenue proper of the colony, 71,000,000 lire; State 
contribution, 165,500,000 lire ; special administration, 1,961,800 lire; civU 
expenditure, 93,961,800 lire; military expenditure, 144,500,000 lire. ’ 

Defence.— The military force in Tripolitania consists of a corps of 
troops numbering 440 officers, 835 non-commissioned officers, and 
13,200 men (8,700 natives and 4.500 Italians). There is an aviation station 
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near Tripoli, also a naval conunand, with its station at Tripoli and a higher 
naval officer at its head. To this are attached some light vessels and tugs, 
stationed in the harbour. 

PtodhCtioil and Industry. — Tripolitania has three zones from the 
coast inland — the Mediterranean, the sub-desert and the desert. The first, 
which covers an area of about 17,231 square miles, is the only one properly 
suited for agriculture, and maybe further subdivided into (1) the oases along 
the coast, the richest in N. Africa, in which thrive the date-palm, the olive, 
the orange, and all Mediterranean plants (the yield of dates in 1931 was 
50,000 metric tons) ; (2) the steppe district, suitable for cereals (barley and 
wheat) and pasture (the barley crop in 1931 was 20,000 metric tons and the 
wheat crop 4,000 metric tons). This district is the one where Italian colon- 
isation has chiefly spread ; it has olive, almond, vine, orange and mulberry 
trees and ricinus plants ; (3) the dunes, which are being gradually afforested 
with acacia, robinia, poplar and pine ; (4) the Jebel (the mountain district, 
Tarhuna, Garian, Fessato), in which thrive the olive, the fig, the vine and 
other fruit trees, and which on the east slopes down to the sea with the 
fertile hills of Msellata. The sub-desert zone produces the alpha plant. 
The desert zone and the Fezzan contain some fertile oases, such as those of 
Ghadames, Ghat, Soena, Sebha, Brak. In 1928 (latest census) there were 
in the colony; 506,489 sheep, 336,642 goats, 48,051 cattle, 43,008 camels 
and 38,073 donkeys, mules and horses. 

Sponge-fishing and tunny-fishing are of great importance. In 1933, there 
were 8 fisheries working, the number of tunnies cauzht was 16,540 compared 
with 7 fisheries, 13,496 tunnies in 1932. In 1932 the quantity of sponges 
fished amounted to 47,424 kilogs. Among the other industries the most 
flourishing is that of tobacco and tobacco manufactures. In 1932 the tobacco 
crop yielded 585 metric tons (700 metric tons in 1931). The exports of the 
products of the tobacco manufacture reached in 1932-33 the sum of 1,668,220 
lire. The Mellaha salt-pits yielded 19,000 tons of the best salt m 1932-33, 
nearly the whole of it being exported. Among the other products are 
matting, carpets, leather articles, fabrics embroidered with gold and silver, 
and other articles of value of a local character. 

Conuaerce. — The trade of Tripolitania was ; Imports, 1932, 160,568,419 
lire, 1931, 185,082,830 lire; exports, 1932, 29,276,629 lire, 1931, 29,710,540 
lire. In 1933 the exports to the United Kingdom ( Board of Trade Returns) 
were l,595h and the imports from U. K. 53,8761. Ke-exports from U.K. in 
1933 were 4,2701. 

Communications. — The principal means of communication inland 
are the caravans which follow long-frequented routes. Tripoli (town) is 
connected by telegraph cable with Malta, and by land hues with Bengardane 
(Tunis). In 1912 an Italian cable was laid between .Syracuse and Tripoli. 

Total length of railways, 167 miles. The principal lines in Tripolitania 
are : a line 73 miles long, along the coast, from Tripoli to Zuara ; one 13 miles 
long, from Tripoli to Tagiura ; and one 58 miles long, from Tripoli to Azizia, 
and Garian. There are 2,820 miles of carriage road. 

There are fortnightly steamship sailings from Tripoli to Naples and 
Tripoli to Genoa. From Tripoli to Syracuse and vice versa there are two 
steamship sailings every week. Malta is always tonched. From Tripoli 
along the coast there are weekly steamship sailings. 


M M 
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During the year 1932, 552 steamers and 168 sailing vessels entered the 
port of Tripoli, landing 178,813 tons of goods and 21,859 passengers ; while 
548 steamers and 164 sailing vessels left the port embarking 33,610 tons of 
goods and 17,383 passengers. Duiing the same period the post office issued 
post money orders for 85,485,768 lire and paid out money orders amounting 
to 73,506,482 lire. The number of messages despatched was 244,876, and 
those received were 224,377. The railways carried 151,128 passengers and 
191,698 tons of goods. 

Banking' and Currency. — The Banea dTtalia, the Banco di Sicilia, 
the Banco di Napoli, the Banco di Roma, the Cassa di Ri.sparmio, the Cassa 
di Piccolo Prestito and other banks carry on financial operations. The 
official currency is the Italian, but English pounds and francs are also 
used in commercial transactions. 

There is a British Consul at Tripoli and a Tice-Consul at Homs. 


CYEENAICA. 


Area and Population. — Th*- area of the territory is estimated at 
about 73,000 square ndles, and with the hinterland (zone of Cnfra) 212,000 
square miles. According to a census taken on April 21, 1931, the population 
was estimated at 16.5,000 ( 19,0n0 Europeans, mainly Italians). The principal 
town is Bengazi with 43.000 inhabitants in April, 1931. 

The oa-sis of Jarabiib, on the eastern border of Cyrenaica, was ceded by 
Egypt to Italy, and Italian troops occupied it on February 7, 1926. On the 
other hand, the frontier m the neighbourhood of Solium on the sea was 
rectified in favour of Egv pt. 

Justice. — For details as to the Administration of Justice, see above 
under Tripolitania. 

Finance. — For the financial year 1933-34 the revenue and expenditure 
of Cyrenaica were estimated at: Kevenue proper of the colony, 48,680,000 
lire; State contribution, 165,500,000 lire; total, 214,180,000 lire; civil 
expenditure, li'2,483,000 lire; military expenuituie, 111 697,000 lire. 

Defence. — The miliiary force in Cyrenaica consists (1932) of 361 officers, 
662 non-commissioned officers and 9,218 men (7,163 natiies and 2,055 
Italians). 


Production and Industry.— PasUirage is abundant and cattle could 
be bred on a vast scale An impulse will be given to agriculture by the 
establishmeut of lar-e numbers of Colonists from Italy. Bananas are 
grown at Derna, .ind expenniental planting ot wine grapes at Guarscia. under 
Government ^upervi-iori. ha given pironiising results. Bariev is the chief food 
of the people, lu 19'32 tf.e yield in sponge fishing amounted to 57,939 
kilos, valued at 6,13e,000 lire. There is one tunny fishery near Bengazi 
(Honnara Mougir el-Chebir) ; catch in 1932 was 584 to'ns ot tunnies and 1,794 
tons of piL-hards. The development ot the valuable salt pans of Bengazi 
b being advanced slowly : in 1931 the yield was 25,000 tons. 


lire 


Commerce.— The trade of Cyrenaica was (1932) : imports, 124,556,625 
; exports, 10,21-3,392 lire. The principal imports are cotton goods. 
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sugar, tobacco and metals; exports (1932), sponges (1,520,040 lire); hides 
and skins (638,649 lire) ; wool (1,003,995 lire); cattle (40,210 liie) ; and 
carpets (125,200 lire). 

ConuaUIUCatioilS. — Good carriage roads join the coastal centres, and 
run from there inland, linking up with the old caravan routes which lead 
through the oases to Darfur, Wadai, and Borker. On August 31, 1932, 
there were 380 miles of road completed. A steamer calls every week at 
Bengasi from Syracuse. Another steamer calls every two weeks from 
Genoa, Leghorn, Palermo, Tunis and Tripoli at Bengazi and continues to 
Derna and Alexandria (Egypt). In 1912 an Italian cable was laid between 
Syracuse and Bengazi. Aerial service between Bengazi and Tripoli, three 
times weekly, 577 miles ; between Bengazi and Tobrui-h. weekly, 275 miles. 
A railway line 67 miles long runs from Bengazi to el-Abiar and on to Baree, 
and one 85 miles long from Bengazi to Solueh. In 1931, 1,170 vessels of 
1,075,981 tons entered, and 1,153 vessels of 1,072,900 tons cleared the ports. 
The length of railway open to traffic in 1932 was 170 km. (106 mUes). The 
number of passengers was 82,077, and the goods traffic 156,019 metric tons. 

In Cyrenaiea the telegraph lines have a length ot aboirt 187 miles (1932), 
with 16 civil telegraph stations, and 36 military radio .'•tations. There is a 
cable from Bengazi to Syracuse (478 miles). During the year ending June 
30, 1932, postal revenues amounted to 3,709,010 lire ; savings bank deposits 
to 5,200,097 lire ; registered and insured letters numbered 674,137 ; parcels 
received numbered 105,059 ; telegrams sent and received, 923,680 ; revenue 
from telegrams, 1,725,224 lire. 

Banking and Cnrrency. — The Banca dTtalia and the Banco di Boma 
carry on financial operations. In 1925 theCassa di Risparmio della Cyrenaiea 
opened at Bengazi and Derna, and now has branches at Barce, Cirene, 
Derna, Tobruk, Apollonia, Bardia and Agedabin. 

There is a British Consul at Bengazi. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS. 

Italy occupied the Aegean Islands in 1912, during the Tripoli War. 
By the Treaty of Lausanne, which came into force on August 6, 1924, 
Turkey ceded them, with the island of Castelrosso, to Italy in full 
sovereignty. The military regime in the islands lasted from the occupa- 
tion, Slay 4, 1912, to August 7, 1920. The civil regime was then es- 
tablished, Governors being appointed. The Governor, who is subject to the 
I’oreign Office in Eome, is head of the administration ; his authority is 
represented iu the smaller islands by the Regent of tlie Government of Cos 
and five delegates in the islands of Lero, Oalimno, Symi, Scarpanto and 
Castelrosso. The municipalities of the cities of Rhodes and Cos debate 
autonomously the matters within their province. The municipal councils 
of these two cities are appointed by the Governor. The other towns and 
villages are administered by sindaci and demogtrondi elected by the people 
according to ancient customs. 

Governor . — Senator Mario Lago. (Appointed February, 1923.) 

Area and Population.— The following are the Italian islands in the 
Aegean with their areas and population iu 1931 (Italian names in brackets) : — 
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Island 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

1931 

Island 

Areaiu 
sq. miles 

Population 

1931 

Bhodes (Rodi) . 

542 

54,818 

Karchi (Calchi) 

12 

1,788 

Cos (Coo) . 

109 

*21,169 

Symi (Simi) , 

24 

9,462 

Patmos (Patmo) . 

12 

2,990 

Astypalaea 



Lipso (Lisso) 

6 

962 

(Stampalia) , 

37 

1,610 

K^yninos(Calino) 

38 

16,512 

Karpathos(Scar- 



Leros (Lero) 

24 

6,151 

panto) . 

107 

6,574 

Nisyros (Nisiro) , 

15 

3,436 

Casos (Caso) 

24 

1,925 

Til(» (Piscopi) . 

24 

1,223 

Castelrosso • 

3 

2,230 


The chief towns are : Rhodes (capital) with 25,447 inhabitants ; Calimno, 
16,512 ; Cos. 11,571 ; Symi, 9,462. Of the total population of 131,255 the 
Greeks in 1931 were 83 per cent., the Turks 7, the Italians 5 and the Jews 
(all in Rhodes) were 5 per cent. 

Justice- — The special judiciary of the Aegean Islands includes (1) the 
Department of Judicial Services, under which are all the judicial offices of 
the possession ; (2) the Tribunal of Second Instance (appeal) ; (3) the Assize 
Court ; (4) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Rhodes, with 
jurisdiction over the islands of Calchos, Symi, Piscopi, Scarpanto, Caso and 
Castelrosso ; (5) a Civil and Penal Tribunal of First Instance at Cos, with 
jurisdiction over all the other islands. Special Ecclesiastical and Mixed 
Tribunals which exert authority in matters of personal status also operate 
for the Orthodox, Moslems, and Jews, and Mixed Tribunals of Appeal. 
These special tribunals apply the provisions of Byzantine, Koranic and 
Talmudic law. 

Pinance. — The State contribution is 3,000,000 lire on a budget of 
47,000,000 lire (1932-33). ® 

Education- — There are Government schools for boys and girls, both 
elementary and secondary, and practical agricultural school, commercial 
school of first and second degree, and a normal school ; and private schools 
both elementary and secondary, for the various communities. 

Defence-— The Aegean Islands are garrisoned by an infantry regiment 
of two battalions, one stationed at Rhodes and the other at Cos. These 
battalions send detachments to the smaller islands. The Italian Navy has 
a station at Rhodes, to which are attached the units scattered over the 
Aeg^n and the naval base of Porto Lago in Leros. The police and passport 
service is in the hands of the Carabinieri (one companv). The Customs 
services are carried out by the Finance Guard (one company). 

Agriculture, Commerce and Navigation-— The agriculture of the 
islands of Rhodes and Cos is highly developed. These islands are famous 
for the cultivation of the very famous table grapes, other white and black 
grapes. Olives, tobacco, oranges, and other fruits, and vegetables are 
also cultivated. The most important industries are the manufacture of 
oriental carpets, wines in bottles, olive oils, artistic pottery, and tiles 
that are .specially exported to Italy and to Egypt. The market to which 
the greater part of the exports is directed is Egypt, which is connected 
with Rhodes by speedy steamship lines. Rhodes is developing a cou- 
mderable tourist traffic, partly dependent on the thermal springs at 
^alitea. Sponge fishmg is of great importance in the islands of Calimno, 
ymi and Castelrosso. The transit and inter-island commerce gives 
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rise to a brisk harbour movement of sailing vessels and small steamers, 
which serve the neighbouring islands. The eonntries which import manu- 
factures and food-stuffs are principally Italy, Egypt and Turkey. The trade 
of Aegean Islands was (1932) ; imports, 56,350,290 lire ; exports, 12,713,896 
lire. In 1933, exports to U.E. (Board of Trade Eeturns) were 25, 821Z. ; im- 
ports from U.K., 3,489Z. ; re-exports fromU.K., 391. There are no railways. 

Co mnniTii natioTis, — Every week a steamship sails from Brindisi and 
from Alexandria to Rhodes and vice versa. The means of communications 
ate assured by steamships and motorships of the Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica, 
Messageries Maritimes and many other steamship companies which touch at 
Italian ports of the Tyrrenean and Adriatic Seas and the Pirseus, Smyrna, 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt. There is an air-mail every week from Brindisi 
and Athens to Rhodes. 

There are in Rhodes almost 200 miles of good roads and there are telegraph 
lines (cable and wireless) and automatic telephones in each island. 

Banking and Currency. — The Banca d’ltalia, the Banco di Roma, the 
Banco di Sicilia and other banks carry on financial operations. Italian 
money is current ; the metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

There is a British Consul at Rhodes. 


Concession of Tientsin-— The Italian concession of Tientsin, under 
the agreement with China of June 7, 1902, lies on the left bank of the Pei-Ho 
and has an area of about half a square kilometre with a population of 8,534 
(Chinese, 8,051 ; Italians, 327 ; other Europeans, 156) on December 31, 1932. 


Island of Saseno. — 3 miles long and 1‘24 miles broad. Lies at the 
entrance of the Yallona Bay (Albania) and is inhabited by some few 
shepherds and by marines of the Royal Navy. The island owns a radio- 
telegraphic Station. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Italy. 

1. Officiai, Publications. 

The Annuario Statistico ItaKano (Annual) and Bollettino mensile di Statistica 
(XonthlyX Issued by the Istituto Centrale di Statistica, givea statiatical information 
about Italy and her (Colonies. 

The publications of the various Departments of Government ; Agriculture ; Public 
Works; Treasury; Finance; War; Maiiue ; Aeronautics; Interior; Public Instraction ; 
Justice; Foreign Atfairs ; Communications; Corporations; Colonies. * 

Census publications are issued by the Istituto Centrale di Statistica. 

2. KoN-OfFICIAL PtJBMCATIONS. — ITALY, 

Partita Nazionale Fascista, 11 Gran Consiglio nei primi dieci anni deU*&:a fascista. 
Borne, 1933. 

Touring Club ItaliMio. Milan. Publishes reliable guide books to Italy ; sheet road 
maps and automobile maps. 

Enciclopedia Italiana. Rome, 1934. 

VAnnuario Generale d'ttalia, Rome. Annual. 

Annuario itatutieo delle Citta' italiane. Annual. Florence (1st issue 1909) and Rome. 

L’Economia Italians, nel sno divenire durante I’ultimo venticmquennio e nelle sue 
condizioni attuali. 2 vols. Slilan, 1921, 

Allen (H. W.), Italy from End to End. London, 1927. 

Baedeker's Northern Italy, including Ravenna, Florence, and .Pisa, 15th ed., London, 
1930 ; Rome and Central Italy, Idtb ed., 1930 ; Southern Italy and Sicily, with E^nmions 
to Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, Corfti, and Tripoli*, 17th ed., Leipzig, 19^ ; Italy from the 
Alps to Naples, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1928; Mittelitalien nnd Rom, 16th ed. Leij»ig, 1930; 
Oberitallen mit Ravenna, Florenz und Ksa* 20th ed., Leipzig 1931. 

Barnes (J. S.), The Universid Aspects of London, 1927. 
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Beals (C.)j Rome or Death : The Story of Fascism. London, 1923. 

BertarellUXj^ V.), Gnida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. (Piemonte Lombardie, 
Canton Ticino ; Le ’I re Venezie, 3 vols. ; Itaha Centrale, 4 vols. ; Sicilia, Italia Meridionale, 
3 voK ; Lii^nria, Emilia, Tos« ana settenti, 2 voU.) Milan. — Xorthem Italy (The Blue 
Guides). London, 1924.— Sardinia. Milan, 1918. — Southern Italy (The Blue Guides). 
London, 193o. — Itahen in tiiiem Bande. Berlin, 1928. 

Bortolotto (G.), Lo State e la dottrina Corporativa. Bologna. 1930. 

Chiurcoifl. A ) St* ria d-lla Riv.duzione Fascista. 5 vols. Florence, 1929. 

Corso (G.), Lo State Fasjcista. Rome, 1929. 

Croce (B.), Storia d’ Italia dai 1871 al 1915. Rome, 1928. English Translation, London, 
1929. 

Cueiiiotta (Em.), Piccola Guida Bibliograficadelle pifireeenti pubblicazioni suUe Colonie 
Italiane. Ronie, 1928. 

(Bella), The Tuscan Republics. [In ‘Sto^ of the Nations 'series.] London, 1892. 
Einzig (P.), The Ecnnomic Foundation of Fascism. London, 1933. 

Elston (R.), The Travell r ’» Handbook to Milan and the Italian Lakes. London, 1926. 
Ferrari (F.), Le Regime faseiste Italien. Paris, 1928. 

Ferri (C. E.), Aspetti Eeonomici della vita Italiana. Milan. 1927. 

Gaibi (A.), Maimale di Storia politico-militare delle Colonie Italiane a cura dell 
Dfficio storieo del Comando dei Corpo di Stato Maggiore. Rome, 1928. 

Gentile (G.), Ongini e dottrina del fascismo. Rome, 1930. 

Gtomale degli economwtt e rivuta. di statistica. Monthly. Milan. 

Gre 5 rorot»tu«(Perdinand), Geschichte der Stadt Bom im Mittelalter. 4th edition. 4 vols, 
Stuttgart, 1886. English Translation by Mrs A. Hamilton. Vols.I.-VIII. London, 1902. 
Haider {Q.), Capital and Lhl^.r under Fascism. New York, 1930. 

Hanul ton (Cicely), Modern Italy. London, 1933. 

R’artmann (Lu< to M.), Hundert Jahre Italienischer Geschichte. Munich, 1916- 
Jamiaon (E, M.)and otht-rs. Italy, Medieval and Modem. Oxford and London, 1917. 

(Bolton), Hist<-ry of Italian Unity, 1814-71. 2 vols. London, 1899 
Lihno/ion (Fj.), L’ltalie e^'Ciiomique etsociale (1861-1912). Paris, 1913. — LTtalie d’apres 
Guerra, 1914-1921. Paris, 1922. 

Zion (A.). Th»' Pedigree of Fa.«cism. London, 1927. 

McClellan (G, B.), Modern Italy. Princeton, 1933. 

Macmillan’ iOnvie*. Guide to Italy and Suily. 6th ed. London, 1914.— The Western 
Me^terrsnean London, 1902 

Marriott(J. A. R.), The Makers of 3Iodern Italy: Mazzini,Cavour, Garibaldi. [Contains 
a si * * • ■ ’ ' ■ rto the period.] London, 1889. 

'• VOU Heute. Ziirich, 1930. 

* “ Og.,!. Bologna, 1933. 

Les Grands Prnbiemes Italiens. Paris, 1931. 

Mondatni (G.), Mannale di Storia e Legislazione Coloniale del Regno DTtalia. Rome, 
1927. 

Mortara (G.). Prospettive Ecouomiche. Thirteenth Tear. Milan, 1933. 

Mnirhead (F.) (editor). Northern Italy. London, 1924.— Southern Italy (including 
Rome, Sicily and SHrdinia). 2nd ed, London. 1930. 

Munro (I. S.), Throug i Fascism to World Power. Glasgow, 1933. 

Murray's Handbooks for Travellers. North Italy and Venice, 16th ed , 1904; Central 
Italy and Florence. 12th ed., 1991 . S“Uth Italy, Pt. 1., 9th ed., 1903 ; Pt, IL, 9th ed., 1905; 
Rome and the Carapatrna, 17th ed., 1908. London. 

^lussolvii (B }, Gh Accordi del Vaticano. Rome, 1929. — Italia, Roma e Papato, 
Rome, 1029. 

Olivieri (G ), Acque e monti ; guida annnario degli alberghi climatici, balneari e de 
villcggiatura d’ Italia Milan. AnimaL 

Pingaud (A. ), L’ i talie de 1810 k 1846 ; Revolution et Reacbon en Italic ; LTtalie de 1870 
A nos jours. [Vols x. ri. x\i of Histoire General®. Paris, 1893-1899.} 

Pini (G.) and Br sndo’a < F.), Storia del Fascistno Rome, 1923. 

Pitigliani (F.), The Italian i-urporative State. London, 1033. 

Pomha (G. L ) La Civilta Pa^jcista IHustrata nella Dottrina e nelle opere. Turin, 1928. 
Prezzoliai (G.), La coltura italiana. Milan, 1930. ’ 

Eaaeri (Enrico), Atiante di demografia e geografia medica d Italia, in 78 tavole. Roma, 
1906. 

(L.), L’E'-ononiie corporative fasciste en doctrine et en fait Paris 

1934. 

^Icindm (G.), Tlie Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. New York, 1927. 

(H* W,), Making the Fascist •itate London, 1929. 

Sdlani (T.) (Editor), Wuat is Fasc-sm and VThy ^ London, 1931. 

SUva (P.), LTralia Fra Le Grandi Potenze. Rome, 1031. 

Stillman (W, J.). The Union of Italy 1815-1895. Cambridge, 1898. — Francesco Crispi. 
London 1899. 

S^rac/tey (John). The Menace of Fascism. London, 1933. 

Stiirzo (L.), Italy and FasciMuo. New York, 1927. 
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Treniin (?.), Aux«Sources du Fascisme. Paris, 1931. 

Trevelyan (J, P.), A Short History of the Italian People. 3rd ed. London, 1930. 
Varanino {V \ La Rieostmzione Faacista delle Forze Armate Ita'iane. Milan, 1929. 
Villari (Lw'gi), Italy. (‘Modern World’ senes.) London, 1929. — The Expansion of 
Italy. Loiidon, 1930. 

Werrnert (G.), Die Insel Sicilien. Berlin, 1905. 

Zimmern (Helen), Italy and the Italians. London, 1914.—CWith Antonio A^esti) New 
Italy. London, 1918. 

Foeeion Dependencies (excluding Libia). 

Annnario della Coionie. (Isiitato Coloniale Italiano). Rome Annual. 

Relazione suUa Colonia Eritrea. 4 vois. Ministero dellt C.dome. Rome, Annual. 
Relazione s dla Soiualia Italiana. Ministero delle Golome. Rome, AnnuaL 
Movimento dei coil inercu. della Colonia Sritrea, Movmiento della navigazione del porto 
Massaua. — Governo della Colonia Eritrea. Rome, AnnuaL 

Rhodes: Guide book for Tourists. (Bestetti and Tumminelli.) Rome, 192S. 
TouriiigClub iialiano : Goida dei Possedimeiiti e Oolonie. MiLin, 1929. 

Booth (C D and I. B.), Italy’s Aegean Possessions. London, 1928 

(7orrt (G.), Several Special Maps ot Assab, Massowah, Af&r Country, and of the other 
Italian Possessions and adjoining Coontries, pnWisned In Turin from 1881 to 1890. 

Cacinotta (E.), Diritt(* coloniale italiano. Rome. 1933- 
Besto (A.), I.e I'-o’.e Itai ane deli’ Egeo. Rome, 1931. 

Gahnel (A.), La Cita de Rhodes. 2 vols. Paris, 1921-23. 

Gai6i (M. A.) iltinuale di storia politico-mllitare delle colonie italiane. Rome, 1929. 
Jonquiere (C. de la), Les Italiensen Erythree. Paris, 1897. 

J/atun (A.), Rodi. Rome, 1921. 

Melli (B ), La Colonia Eritrea. Parma, 1899.— -L’Eritrea dalle sue origini a tutto I’anno 
1901. Milan, 1902. 

J/oBdaini (G.), Mannale di Storia e L^islazione Coloniale del Regno d’ltalia. Parte I. 
Storia Coloniale. Rome, 1927. 

O’ Connor {y . C. Scott), Isles of the Aegean. London, 1929. 

Perint (E.), Di qua dal Mareb (Mareb-meliasc). Firenze, 1905. 

8choen/eld (B. D.). Erythraa uiid der Aegyptische 8ud&.n. Berlin, 1904, 

Sillani (T.), L’Afnca Orientaie Italiana. Rome, 1933. 

Torr iC.), Rhodes m Modun limes. Cambridge. 1887. 

TsacalakiJi (A.), Le Dodecanese. Alexandria, 192S. 

Volonakis (M), The Island of Roses and Her Eleven Sisters, or the Dodecanese. 
London, 1922. 

Libia. 

Anniiario Generale di Tripoli e della Tripobtania. Tripoli, 1932. 

Chronique de Libye. (1st year, 19*22.) 1 unis, 192*2. 

Ministtro delle Colonie — Ufficio economico — Bollettino di infomiazioni. Rome, 1915. 
Governo della Cirenaica, Cfficio Studi, Reports and Monographs. 

La Cirenaica. Issued by the Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture of 
Cyrenaica. Annual. 

Niiova giiida della Tripoiitania. (Olnaut'*.) Tripoli, 1931. 

Tripolitania A monthly illustrated review. Trpoli. 

Baldacci (A.), Rapporti fisicogeografici fra I’isola di Creta e la Cirenaica. Bologna, 
1912. 

Battistelli (V.), Africa Italiana. Florence, 1930. 

Belgrave (Q. DalrTin]»le), Siwa : Tiie Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. London, 1923. 

Beguinot ( A.), La flora e la vita delle piantenella Libia lit oraneaed interna. Bi/ine, 1913, 
Bodrtro (Mis.s’one), Itineran della Cirenaica. Rome, 19*20. 

Canevari (F.), La Tn^volitania. Torino, 10*24. 

Ceceherim (Ukd), Bibliografia della Libia (in continuazione alia ‘ BiblioLiafia della 
Libia’ di F. MinuTilli). Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1915. 

Cord (F.), Vesiigia di C'»lonie JVgricole Roiuane : Gebel Nefusa. (Coll, opere e 
motiogrntie a cura d-1 Ministero delle Coionie. So. 9.) Rome, 1929. 

Bi Lavro (R.), Tt\ olitu'.ia. Najdes, 1932. 

Bl-Backaichi (Cheikb M. ben O.), Voyage au Pays des Senoussia a travel’s la 
Tripolitame, &c. Paris. 1912. 

Fantoli (A.), Gnida dell.-i Tripolitania. Milan, 1923, — Piccola Guida della Tripolitania. 
Tripoli, 1925. 

Feraad (L. C.), Annales tripolitaines. Tunis, 1927- 
Ft-n'ahmo^k^ Cirene Mitrca. Turin, 1912. 

Ghislerx (A), Tripolitania e Cirenaica. Bergamo, 1912. La Libia: nella Storia e nei 
Viaguiaion, dai Teiupi omerici all' Occupazione italiana. Turin, 1928. 

Giampieeolo (E,), Le Colonie Italiane in Africa; Entrea — Somalia — Libia. Studie 
storico-geografico. Catania, 191-t 

Grassiani (R.), Cirenaica Pacificata. Milan, 1932. 
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King (W. J, H.). Mysteries of the Idbyan Desert. London, 1925. 

Lapmrrth (C.) and Zimmern <H.), IMpoli and Young Italy. Lomlon, 1912. 

MeClwre (W. K X Italy in Africa, London, 1913. 

Jkfa7noii(P.), La Cirenaica. Naples, 1912. 

Mandono (M.)> Tripolitania d’oggl. Milan, 1929. 

Marinelli (Olinto), La Cirenaica : Geograflca — Economica — Politica. Milan, 1923. 
MathuUieulx (H. M. deX A travers la Tripolitaine. Paris, 1903. — La Tripolltaine 
dHiier et demain. Paris, 1912. — La Triiwlitaine interdite : Ghadames. Paris, 1912. 
Minutilli {F,), La Tripolitania. Torino, 1912 
MUurata (G. V di), La. Riuascita della Tripolitania. Milan, 1926. 

Neuhaus (V.), Viawgio in Tripolitania. Rome, 1928. 

” * • V c V 4 Tripolitano. Rome, 1928. 

: » Milan, 1913. 

- ■ . ■ 1 s Milan, 1913. 

■■ plorazione e prigionia in Libia. Milan, 1919. 
art of Libya. London, 1929. 

>iiejja7uni 1 posseuimenti italiani in Africa : Libia, Eritrea, Somalia. Florence, 
1923. 

Taratchi (T. M.), La Libia Italians. Naples, 1933. 


JAPAN. 

(Nippon.) 

Seigning Sovereign. 

The Japanese claim that their empire was founded by the first Emperor 
Jinmn Tenno, 660 b.o., and that the dynasty founded by him still reigns. 
It was revived in the year 1868 (the first year of the Meiji), when the now 
ruling [dejure) sovereign overthrew, after a short war, the power of the Shogun 
(the de facto sovereign), who had held the ruling power in successive families, 
since the twelfth century ; and in 1871 the feudal system (Hoken Seiji) was 
entirely suppressed. The Emperor bears title of Tenno ; but the appellation 
by which he is called in relation to external aflairs is ‘ Kotei,’ a word of 
Chinese origin. Only foreigners make use of the poetical title ‘ Mikado.’ 

Emperor of Japan. — Hirohito, bom at Tokyo, April 29, 1901 ; suc- 
ceeded his father, Yoshihito, December 25, 1926 ; married, January 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, bom March 6, 1903, daughter of H.I H. Prince 
Kuniuomiya (died January 27, 1929). Offspring; — Imperial Princess. — I., 
Princess Shigeko (Terunomiya), bora December 6, 1925. II., Princess 
Sachiko (Hisanomiya), born September 10, 1927 ; died March 8, 1928. III., 
Princess Kazuko (Takanomiya), born September 30, 1929. IV., Princess 
At8uko(Yorinomia),bomMaich7, 1931. V., Prince Akihito of Tsngnnomiya, 
horn December 23, 1933. 

Empress Dowager. — Princess Sadako, horn June 25, 1884 ; daughter of 
Prince Knjo ; married, May 10, 1900, to late Emperor. 

Brothers of the Emperor. — I., Prince Yasnhito (Chichihnnomiya), bom 
June 25, 1902 ; married, September 28, 1928, to Setsu-Ko Matsudaira. 
II., Prince Nobuhito (Takamatsunomiya), bom January 3, 1905 ; married, 
February 3, 1930, to Kiku-Ko Tokngawa. III., Prince Takahito (Snmino- 
miya), bom December 2, 1915. 

By the Imperial House Law of February 11, 1889, the succession 
to the throne has been definitely fixed upon the male descendants. 
In case of faOure of direct descendants, the throne devolves upon the 
nearest Prince and his descendants. The civil list is fixed at 4,500,000 
yen. 

Constitution and Government. 

By the Constitution of February 11, 1889, the Emperor combines in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercises the whole of the executive powers 
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with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, who are responrible 
to him, and are appointed by himself. There is also a Mvy Council, who are 
consulted by the Emperor on important matters of State. The Emperor 
can declare war, make peace, and conclude treaties, and he exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. It is his 
prerogative to give sanction to laws, to convoke the Imperial Diet, to 
open, close, and prorogue it, and to dissolve the House of Representatives. 
The Imperial Diet consists of two Houses, a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. Every law requires the consent of the Imperial Diet. 
Both Houses may respectively initiate projects of law, can make repre- 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon any other subject, and 
may present addresses to the Emperor. 

The House of Peers (404 members) is composed of (1) male members 
of the Imperial family of full age (16 in number) ; (2) princes and marquises 
of the age of 30 and upwards (15 princes and 30 marquises) ; (3) counts, 
viscounts, and barons of the age of 30 and upwards, who have been 
elected by the members of their respective orders, to the total number of 
18 counts, 66 viscounts and 66 barons ; (4) persons above the age of 30 years, 
■who have been nominated members by the Emperor for meritorious services 
to the State or for erudition, not to exceed 125 in number, the term of 
membership being, in principle, for life ; (5) 4 members of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences above the age of 30 years, who have been elects by 
the members of that body : (6) 1 or 2 persons above the age of 30 years, who 
have been elected in Hokkaido and each Fn and Ken from among and by 
respectively 100 or 200 male inhabitants thereof, paying therein the highest 
amount of direct national taxes on land, trade or industry, to the total 
number of 66. The term of membership under (3), (5) and (6) is seven 
years. 

Until May, 1925, the suffrage for the House of Representatives was 
restricted by qualification arising from payment of taxes. But in May, 
1925, general manhood suffrage was enacted to come into force at the fimt 
general election. According to the new law, the members of the House 
shall number 466 (at present, 455), a fixed number being returned from 
each electoral district for a term of 4 years. 

The proportion of the total number of members to the population of 
Japan proper is 1 to 133,309. In principle, all the male Japanese subjects 
above the age of 25 years are electors and those above the age of 30 years 
eligible. Heads of the families of peers and persons in the army and navy 
can neither elect nor be elected ; holders of certain specified offices in the 
Government are ineligible ; and no Government officials except the seimuJean 
(political) class are, while in office, permitted to be members of the House. 
Such persons as have not lived continuously for not less than a year within 
the same city, town or village, shall not be registered as electors. Voting 
is by secret single ballot. 

The President and Vice-President of the House of Peers are nominated 
by the Emperor from among the members, and President and Vice-President 
of the House of Representatives are nominated by the Emperor from among 
three candidates, elected by the House. The Presidents of both Houses 
receive an annual salary of 7,500 yen ; Vice-Presidents, 4,500 yen ; elected 
and nominated members of the House of Peers and members of the House 
of Representatives, 3,000 yen, besides travelling expenses. The Imperial 
Diet, which must meet annually, has control over the finances. 

At the elections held on February 20, 1932, the follo'wing parties were 
returned to the 56th Diet Seiyukai, 303; Minseito, 146; Labour, 5; 
Other Groups, 12. 


U H 2 
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The Cabinet (appointed on May 26, 1932) consists of the following 
members : — 

Prime Minister. — Viscount Makoto Saito. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Eoki Uirota. 

Home Affairs. — Baron Tatsuo Yamamoto. 

Finance. — Korekiyo Takahashi. 

War. — General Hai/ashi. 

Marine. — Admiral Mineo Ossumi. 

Minister of Justice. — Matsukichi Koyama. 

Education. — Ichiro Hatoyama. 

Agriculture and Forestry. — Fnmio Goto. 

Commerce and Industry — J^ji Matsumoto. 

Commun icaiioois. — Hiroshi Mmami. 

Railways. — Chuzo 3Iitsuchi. 

Overseas Affairs . — Ryutaro Hagai. 

Local Government. 

For local administration Japan (except Hokkaido or Yezo ; Chosen, 
formerly Korea ; Karafuto or Japanese Sakhalin ; and Taiwan or Formosa) 
is divided into prefectures (‘Fu’ and ‘Ken’). The prefectures are sub- 
divided into municipalities (‘Shi’), towns (‘Cho’) and villages (‘Son’). 
Okinawa Prefecture and some islands have, however, special organisations. 
Municipality, town, and village are the units of local government. These 
administrative divisions foim at the same time local corporations of the same 
names. In each prefecture there are a governor (‘Chiji’), a prefectural 
assembly ( ‘ Fukwai ’ or ‘Ken-kwai’), and a prefectural council (‘ Fu-Sanji- 
kwai’ or ‘ Ken-sanji-kwai’), of which the governor is president; in each 
municipality a mayor, a municipal assembly, and a municipal council, of 
which the mayor is the president ; and in each town or village a chief 
magistrate and a town or village assembly. Prefectural assemblies give 
decisions upon certain matters prescribed by the Law (chiefly upon financial 
affairs) ; and municipal, town and village assemblies, upon public afi'airs in 
general. The prefectural council gives decisions upon matters delegated by 
the prefectural assemblies and upon matters of pressing necessity when 
the assembly is not in actual session. 

Citizenship in a municipality, town, or village, is recognised, in 
principle, for every male person above the age of 25 years who has resided 
lor two years continuously within the municipality, town or village, with 
similar exceptions to those in the case of the sufl'rage for the House of 
Representatives. Every citizen is qualified to elect and be elected for the 
municipal, town, or village assembly of his own city, town or village, and 
also for the ])refeetural assembly of the prefecture to which his city, town, 
or village belongs. 

Hokkaido has a governor and a special organisation. Chosen has a 
Governor-General. The peninsula is aduiinistered in 13 Do or provinces, 
these being sub-divided into 329 Tuand Yun or districts. Taiwan (Formosa) 
also has a governor-general, who is invested with very extensive powere. The 
island is divided into 5 provinces (Shu), each of which has a governor. 
Karafuto is divided into 7 local divisions (Shieho). 

Area and Population. 

The Empire consists of the five principal islands of Honshiu (mainland), 
Kiushiu, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yezo), and Taiwan (Formosa) ; besides the 
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Cidshima (Kuriles), Sado, Oki, Awaji, Iki, Tsushima, Riukiu (Lnchu 
Islands), Ogasawarajima (Bonin Islands), Bokoto (Pescadores) islands, the 
peninsula Chosen (Korea), and the southern half of the island of Karafuto 
(Sakhalin). Total area is shown as follows : — 


Principal Islands 


Number 

I 

Adjacent 
Small 
Islands 


Included 
in Japan 
proper 


Mainland ..... 
Shikoku ..... 

Kiiishiii _ 

Hokkaido (excluding the Chishima) 
Riukiu .... 

' Sado .... 
Awaji 

Oki 

Ogasawarajima or Bonin 
Islands . 

Iki . , , , 

j Tsushima . . . . 

VChishima or Kurile Islands 

Total (Japan proper) , , 

Chosen (Korea) .... 
Taiwan (Formosa) 

Bokoto (Pescadores) . 

Karafuto (Japanese Sakhalin) 

Grand Total (Empire of Japan) 

( Kwantung .... 
South Sea Mandated Territories 


192 

75 

158 

44 

55 


1 

1 


524 

1,01S 

14 

63 


123 

623 


Area in square miles 


Piincipal 

Islands 


13,806 

24 

13,928 


1,241 


Total with 
Adjacent 
Small 
Islands 


88,911 

7,248 

16,236 

34,276 

921 

329', 

229 

135 

40 

65 

274 

3,969j 


147,592 

85,228 

13,840 

49 

13,934 


260,644 


1,337 

830 


Per cent. 


34-11 

2-78 

6-23 

13-15 

0-35 

0 - 12 ^ 

0-09 

0- 05 

0-02 

0*02 

0-10 

1- 62J 


56-62 

32-70 

5-61 

0-02 

5-35 


100-00 


Administratively there exists a division into 47 prefectures. There is also 
a division into 632 rural districts, 112 cities, 1,716 towns, and 9,946 
villages (April 1, 1933). 

Taiwan (Formosa) and Bokoto (the Pescadores) were ceded by China 
in accordance with the treaty of Shimouoseki in 1895, and Japanese 
Karafuto was ceded by Russia by the Treaty of Portsmouth, N.H., in 1905. 
By the same Treaty of Peace the Russian Government ceded to Japan 
the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and waters, and 
also the railway between Chau-Cbun and Port Arthur, and the coal mines 
worked in connection therewith. In March, 1915, the Chinese Government 
agreed to extend the lease of the ten'itory on Liaotung Peninsula, including 
Port Arthurand Dalny, to 99 years. The Chino- Japanese Treatyof December 
22, 1905, provided for the interests of China and Japan with respect to 
Manchuria. By a treaty between Japan and Korea on Aug. 23, 1910, the 
Korean Territory was annexed to the Empire of Japan. 

By an agreement signed May 25, 1915, Japan obtained from China 
exclusive mining rights in Eastern Mongolia, and the right to settle in the 
province, and in Shantung the transference of all mining and railway 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Germans ; also the extension of the lease 
of Port Arthur to 99 years, and a joint control over certain industrial 
works in which they have a large financial interest, besides other 
privileges. (For full details, see Introduction to The Statesman’s 
Yeae-Book for 1916.) 
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The popnlation of Japan, according to the census of October 1, 1930, is 
shown as follows : — 



Area sq. 

Popolation according to the Census 
of the 1st Oct. 1930 

Pop. per 


miles 

Total 

Male 

Female 

sq. mile 

The Empire of Japan • 

260,614 




! 347 

Japan proper . . 

117,593 

64,450,005 

32,390,155 

32,059,850 

437 

Korea .... 

85,228 

21,053,305 

10,763.230* 

10,294,739* 

247 

Formosa 

13,889 

4,592,537 

2,353,288 

2,239,249 

331 

Karafuto 

Kwangtung Province 

13,934 

295,196 

168,532 

126,661 

21 

(Leased Territory) . 
South Sea Mandated 

1,43S 

1,323,011 

i 

809,044 

513,967 

924 

Territoriea 

830 

I 69,626 

37,929 

31,697 

84 


* Provisional tgnres. 


Estimated population of Japan on October 1, 1933, 33,796,400 males 
and 33,442,200 females; total, 67,238,600. 

On October 1, 1931, the number of Japanese residing abroad was 635,227 
(361,450 males and 273,777 females). Of these, 164,467 men and 113,363 
women were in America; 113,662 men and 92,115 women in Asia; 80,602 
men and 67,218 women in Australasia ; 2,657 men and 1,039 women in Europe ; 
and 62 men and 42 women in Africa. On December 31, 1931, the number 
of foreigners in Japan was 26,885, of whom 17,819 were Chinese, 1,969 
English, 2,015 American, 1,040 German, 462 French, 171 Portuguese, 110 
Dutch, 1,537 Russian, 287 British Indians, 225 Swiss, 227 Canadian, and 
132 Italian. 

Movement of population for five years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Stillbirths j 

Divorces 

Excess Of Births 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

499,555 

497,410 

506,674 

4‘>6,574 

515,270 

2,135,852 

2,077,026 

2,085,101 

2,102,784 

2,182,742 

1,236,711 
1,261,223 
1,170,867 
1,240,^91 
i 1,175,344 

120,191 1 

116,971 

117,730 

116,509 

119,579 

49,119 

51,222 

51,295 

60,609 

51,437 

899,141 

851,798 

914,234 

861,893 

1,007,898 


In 1932 the figures represented per 1,000 of the population, 7 '77 for 
marriage, 32‘92 for births, and 17'73 deaths. 

The following is a list of large towns and cities on October 1, 1930 (census 
figures) : — 


Tokyo . 

Osaka , 

Nagoya . 

Kobe 

Kyoto . 

Yokohama 

Hiroshima 

Fukuoka 

Nagasaki 

Hakodate 


. 4,978,390 : Kure 
. 2,453,573 Sendai . 

. 907,404 1 Sapporo 

787,816 I Yawata 
. 765,142! Kumamoto 

. 620,306 i Kanazawa 

. 270,417|0taru . 

. 228,289 1 Okayama 

. 204,626 ; Kagoshima 

197,252 Shizuoka 


190,282 Saseho . . 133,174 

190,180; Niigata , 125,108 

168,576; Sa^i . . 120,348 

168,217 Wakayama , 117,444 

164,460 Yokosuka , 110,301 

157,311, Hamamatsu , 109,478 

144,887’ Moji . . 108,130 

139,222’ Kawasaki , 104,351 

137,236 
136,481 
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Beligion. 

There is absolute religious freedom. The chief forms of religion are — (1) 
Shintoism, with 13 sects ; (2) Buddhism, with 12 sects (56 denominations). 
There is no State religion, and no State support. In 1931 Shinto shrines 
numbered 49,631 (besides 61,712 minor shrines), and the priests, 15,199; 
Buddhist temples (1930), 71,310 (besides 34,963 minor temples) ; high priests 
and priestesses, 64,904. There were, in 1930, 2,512 licensed preachers 
and 1,795 churches and preaching stations of the Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Catholic, and Protestant Churches. Since 1891 the Roman Catholics have 
had an episcopate of one archbishop and three sulliagan bishops. There 
are shrines dedicated to the eminent ancestors oi the Imperial House, and to 
meritorious subjects ; these are independent of any reU^ous sect, and sonie 
of them are supported by State or local authorities. 


Education. 

Elementary education is compulsory. The following are the educational 
statistics for 1930-31 ; — 


Institutes 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Students asd 
Pupils 

Eindergarteu 

1,610 

4,657 

121,975 

Elementarj schools 

25,673 

234,799 

10,112,226* 

Middle for boys . 

657 

23,343 

345,654 

Girls' High 

976 

15,223 

368,999 

Normal 

109 

2,971 

46,566 

Schools for the Blind and for Deaf Motes 

125 

1,018 

8,137 

High sehools 

32 

1,283 

18,278 

CTniversities and colleges . . « • 

46 

5,721 

69,607 

Technical schools . . . « . 

111 

5,104 

70,148 

Spcdsl technical schools 

Special schools (excluding special tech- 

51 

1,774 

20,033 

nical schools) 

975 

14,592 

288,681 

Preparatory technical schools . 

15,248 

19,078 

M79,33S 


‘ 5,263,327 males and 4,84S,S99 females. 


Japan has 5 Imperial universities, and 41 other institutions of 
university rank (1930-31). 

Particulars of the Imperial universities are given as follows : — 


University 

Location 

Established 

1930-31 

Teachers 

Students 

Tokyo Imperial University . , 

Tokyo . . 

1877 

651 

8,064 

Kyoto Imperial University 

Kyoto . . 

1897 

492 

5,552 

Tohokn. Imperial University . . 

Sendai • . 

1907 

249 

1,618 

Kyushu Imperial University . 

Fukuoka . 

1910 

265 

1,956 

Hokkaido Impenal University . 

Sapporo . 

1918 

281 

2,268 
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The remaining 41 institutions had 3,983 teachers and 50,154 students. 
In 1931, there were 4,609 libraries in Japan, with 10,138,281 
volumes. In 1931, 23,110 original books and translations, and 10,666 
periodicals, monthly, weekly, and daily, were published. 


Justice and Crime. 

A system of justice formded on modem jurisprudence has been established. 
Judges are irremovable, except by way of criminal or disciplinary punishment. 
There are four classes of courts in Japan ; namely, subdistrict courts, district 
courts, courts of appeal, and court of cassation. In the court of cassation 
five judges preside ; in the courts of appeal and in the district courts three 
judges ; in each case one of them being the chief judge. In the subdistrict 
courts a single judge presides. A court which deals with disputes respecting 
administrative affairs is under the direct supervision of the Emperor. 

The following are the criminal statistics for four years : — In 1927, 155,316 
criminals were condemned ; in 1928, 144,409 ; in 1929, 152,239, and in 
1930, 166,027. 

In 1930 there were 56 prisons, 98 detached prisons and houses of 
correction. Number of prisoners of all kinds, convicted and accused, and 
those in houses of correction at the close of 1930 : — Men, 45,699 ; women, 
738 ; total, 46,437. 


Pauperism. 

The relief statistics for 3 years show expenditure as follows (in yen) : — 


Year 

i 

Food 

i Clothing 

Providing 

with 

work 

Shelter and i 
Temporary 
' lodgings i 

Total 

(including 

miscellaneous) 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 ! 

1931- 32 i 

! 131,665 

! 237,016 

223,970 

35,181 

37,394 

46,116 

257,986 

105,036 

653,648 

I 79,904 

1 238,374 

70,177 

512,899 

764,998 

1,002,482 


In 1930-31 the Government relieved 17,403 persons to the amount of 
727,384 yen. On March 31, 1931, 617 foundlings were being maintained, 
and the expense in that year was 92,123 yen. There are, besides, several 
workhouses established by local corporations and private persons. The 
number of hospitals in 1930 was 2,165 (13 state, 94 public and 2,058 private). 


Fmance, 

I. iMPERIAt. 


Revenue and expenditure, ordinary and extraordinarj-. 


- 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 1 

1933-34 

Revenue . . 
Expenditure . 

lOno Yen 
1,326,44 5 
1,736,317 

1000 Yen 
1,596,972 
1,557,864 

lUOU Yen 
1.531.082 
1,476, ^75 

lOGO Yen 
2,012.166 
*2,012,166 

lOCK) Yen 

2.309.415 

2.309.415 


^ Ei>timates 
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Summary of the budget estimates for the year ending March 31, 1934. 


Bevenne 1933-34 

1.000 Yen 

1 i 

'1 Expenditure 1933-34 

i 

1.000 Yen 

Ordinary : — 

Land tax .... 
Income tax 

Business tax 

Liquor tax 

Sugar excise . . , ; 
Tax on Textile fabrics . ! 
Customs duties . . .1 

58,255 

138,104 

36,125 

180,459 

74,145 

30,100 

113.66S 

Ordinary : — 

; Civil List .... 

I Foreign Affairs. 

1 Home Affairs . 
j Finance .... 

,! Army 

; j Navy . , . . ' 

Justice 

4,500 

16,343 

47,726 

439,516 

172,110 

178,822 

32,888 

129,281 

28,881 

5,285 

305.663 

1,954 

Total Taxes! . , ' 

Stamps . . . . I 

Public Undertakings and ! 

State Property . . | 

719.334 

67,318 

460,104 

,j Agriculture and Forests . 
Commerce and Industry , 
Communications 

Overseas Artairs 

Total ordinary (including 
other receipts) 
Extraordinary Revenue . 




1,291,106 

1,013,309 

.j Total ordinary . 

[ Extraordmary Expenditure, 

1,364,977 

944,438 

Total Revenue . 

2,309,415 

i Total Expenditure . 

ii ; 

2,309,415 


1 Includini; all items. 


Public debt, March 31, 1933: — Internal loans (4 and 5 per cent.), 
5,663,753,975 yen ; foreign loans (4 to 6J percent.), 1,390,441,577 yen ; total, 
7,054,195,552 yen. Floating debt, March 31, 1933, 536,450,207 yen; 
government rice purchase notes, 220,364,553 yen. Finance debt, 100,000,000 
yen. Total debt, January 31, 1933, 7,911,010,312 yen. 

II. L 0 C. 4 .L. 

The revenue of the Prefecture.s for the year 1933-1934 was 491,663,247 
yen, and expenditure 491, 663,247 yen. The revenue of the cities in 1932-33 
was 590,669,591 yen, and theexpenditure was 590,575,682 yen. The revenue 
of the towns and vOlages in 1932-33 was 452,267,205 yen, and the expenditure 
was 451,982,787 yen. The total local debt at the end of March, 1932, was 
2,535,085,907 yen. 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

Service in the army (or navy) is universal and compulsory. Liability 
commences at the age of 17 and extends to the age of 40, but actual service 
begins at 20. All those physically capable of bearing arms are divided into 
two classes, the ‘ fit, ’ and the ‘ absolutely fit. ’ The numbers necessary for 
the first line (or active anny), called Gen-eki, are taken solely from the 
‘absolutely fit.’ Service in the ranks is for 2 years in all arms; then 
for 5 years and 4 months in the reserve ( Tubi). Reservists are usually 
called out once during their reserve service, for 3 weeks. Having com- 
pleted 7 years and 4 months in the first line, including its reserve, the men 
are transferred to the second line, called Kohi. Service in the Kobi is for 10 
years, with usually one period of training of 3 weeks. At the end of their Kobi 
service the men are in the 3Sth year of their age, and they are passed into 
the Kokumin, which is the territorial or home defence army. In this they 
serve for 2 years and 8 months, to complete their total service of 20 years. 
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The reserve for making good the waste of war, or supplementary reserve, 
is called Hoju. It is composed of the balance of the ‘ abrolutely fit ’ recruits 
not required for the first line, and of as many of those classed as ‘ fit ’ as 
may be required to make up a certain fixed number. They all serve in the 
Hoju for 12 years and 4 months, during which a part of them is called out for 
training. After completion of this they are passed to the Kokumin until 
40 years of age to complete their army service. 

The Kokumin is divided into two ‘bans.’ The first ban comprises all 
the men who have passed, as shown above, through the first line and land- 
wehr, or through the supplementary reserve and landwehr, who are trained 
in barracks, and will serve until 20 years of age. The second ban consists of 
Jobi, Kobi, Hoju, and those of which do not serve for the first ban. It 
includes (1) those who though ‘fit’ are not required for the Hoju; (2) 
those who for various reasons have been exempted from military service ; 
and (3) the young men between 17 and 40 years of age who have not been 
called up. None of these classes receive any mili tary training, but they can 
be drawn on in case of national emergency. 

The partially trained men who have been passed into the Kobi from the 
Hoju are not included in the fighting units of the Second Line. They supply 
the large number of men required for the transport service on mobilisation, 
and for the expansion of other departmental corps. 

The standing army of Japan consists of 17 divisions, including the guard, 
4 independent cavalry brigades, 2 independent regiments of mountain guns, 
and 3 regiments of heavy artUlery. 

Two infantry regiments form a brigade, and two brigades (12 battalions) 
a division. The divisional artillery consists of a regiment of field or mountain 
artillery (6 batteries of 4 guns). A regiment of cavalry of 2 squadrons, and 
a battalion of engineers, and also a battalion of transport service, complete the 
division. Four infantry, and 4 artillery, ammunition columns, 6 field hospitals, 
4 supply columns, and 1 remount depot accompanv each division in the field. 
The war strength of a division is reckoned at 18,700 officers and men, 4,800 
horses, 38 guns, and 1,674 vehicles. 

The strength of the active army and the first and second reserves in 
1932 was 17,343 officers and 259,304 other ranks. 

The air personnel for the army numbered in 1932, 6,944, organised in 8 
flying regiments and a balloon corps. The number of aeroplanes in service 
was 800. 

The Japanese Islands are divided into military districts, corresponding 
to the divisions of the army, and the district is the unit of administra- 
tion as well as of territorial command. Each division is supplied with 
recruits from its own district, except the Guards, whose infantry recruits 
are selected from the whole country ; the other arms of the Guard division 
are recruited from each district of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 13th and 14th divisions. 
Abroad there are 36,000 men in Manchuria, and 800 in North China. 

The Emperor is the head and supreme commander of the army, and also of 
the navy. He nominates the War Minister (always a general officer of high 
rank), the Chief of the General Staff, and the Members of the Military 
Council. 

The arm of the Japanese infantry is the improved rifle ; calibre, 
6-5 mm. (•256'’) machine guns and light machine guns, infantry cannons 
and infantry howitzers, a Mauser with an altered chamber. The cavalry are 
armed with a carbine of similar construction, and also with heavy and 
guns. The field gun is a q.-f. shielded Krupp of 7 '5 cm. 
f ' V ^^loh fires a shrapnel of 14 '3 lbs. The mountain artillery has a gun 
0 the same cahbre firing a lighter shell. There are a certain number of 
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field howitzer batteries, armed with i'S" and 5 •9* howitzers, firing shells 
of about 44 lbs. and 80 lbs. respectiyely. A 4" gun for heavy field batteries 
is being introduced. 

The military budget for 1932-33 amounted to 361,600,000 yen. 


11. Navy. 

The administration of the Navy is in the charge of the Minister of 
Marine, under whose control is also the Naval Technical Department for 
Naval Construction, while the Chief of the General Staff is directly responsible 
to the Emperor for Operation, Mobilization, and Intelligence. 

The coast of Japan is divided into three maritime districts having their 
headquarters at Yokosuka, Knre, and Sasebo. 

The Japanese Fleet was markedly affected by the Washington Agreement, 
though Japan remains the third great naval power of the world. Her 
replacement tonnage was fixed by the Treaty at 315,000 tons in capital 
ships, which is superior to the strength allowed to France and Italy. By 
the London Treaty, no capital ships may be replaced during 1931-36. When 
the London Treaty expires in 1936, Japan has expressed the intention of 
claiming ‘ parity in principle ’ with the British Empire and the United States. 
The existing capital ships are in process of being modernized, it is said at a cost 
of 7,500,0001. Recent programmes have been concerned mainly with the build. 
ing of cruisers, destroyers and submarines for the purpose of replacing obsolete 
ships. Under the Fleet Replacement Laws there are to be built during 1931- 
36 : 6 cruisers of 8,500 tons, 2 aircraft carriers of 10,000 tons, 26 destroyers, 
14 submarines, 2 large and 3 small minelayers, 6 minesweepers, 4 torpedo 
boats, and 7 other vessels. 

_ The principal state dockyards are at Kure and Yokosuka, where capital 
ships have been built, and there is a dockyard also at Sasebo, where lighter 
vessels are constructed. The Kawasaki private shipbuilding yard at Kobe 
and the Mitsubishi establishment at Nagasaki are well equipped with 
modern plant, and there are lesser building yards at Maizuru, Uraga and 
elsewhere, as well as the government armour and armament factory at Kure. 
Japan has made herself practicaUy independent of Europe for the building 
and arming and equipment of her warships. 

A statement of the Japanese fleet foUows : — 


Completed at end of 


1931 

1933 

1933 

Battleships .... 



10 

9 

9 

Armoured Cruisers . 



7 

7 

7 

Aircraft Carriers , 



3 

3 

4 

Cruisers 


. 

27 

31 

31 

Destroyers .... 


. . 

110 

101 

1021 

Torpedo Boats .... 



— 

— 

4 

Submarines .... 



67 

62 

62 2 


1 The de.stroyers are 6S firat-class and 34 second-class. 

2 The submarines are 26 first-class, 36 second-class. 


The following table includes all the battleships which are being retained, 
and the armoured cruisers and principal protected cruisers. 
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Main Arinameiit 


Battleships. ^ 


Kongo 
Kinshima 
Harnna . 
Fuso 

Yaiuashiro 

Ise 

Hynga . 
Nas^ato . 
Mntsu 


incites 




10 

8 14 in. ; 16 6 in, . 

4 

64,000 

12 

12 14m. ; 16 6111. . 

6 

40,000 

12 

12 14m. ; 20 5 -Sin. . 

6 

45,000 

14 

8 16in. ; 20 5'5in. . 

8 

80,000 


Armoared Cruisers (rated as Coast Defence Vessels), 


Adzuma 
Yakuiuo 
f Liznmo 
t IwHte 
f Kaluga 
\ Nisshin 


1910 /Hirado 
\Tahagi 
1917 Tatsiita 

1917 Tenryu 
1922 Ynban 
1919 £iso 
1919 Kitakami 

1919 Ohi 

1918 Tama 
19 IS Knina 

1920 Nwaara 
1920 Natori 
1920 Yura 
1920 Kinu 
1021 Isudzu 
1922 Abukuma 
1922 Jiiitsu 
19*2 ^endai 
1932 Naka 
1922 Fi.rutaka 
1922 Kako 
1924 Ai>ba 
1924 Kinugasa 
1024 X.trhi 
1924 Myoko 
192' A>l'igara 
li'2T Haguro 
1927 ATago 
1027 Takao 
l'*2S Ciiokai 
l9iS Mava 


-7,100 I 2i 


4 Sm. ; S 6m. 


:/l lOin.; 2 Sin.; 4 6in. 1 
'U Sin.; 14 6m. 

Cruisers. 

— 8 6in. ; 2 Sin A. A. 

— 4 5*5in. ; 1 Sin. A.A. 

— 6 5'5 in ; 1 Sin. A.A. 


— 7 5’5 in. ; 2 Sm. A.A, 


^6 Sic. ; 4 3m. A.A. | 
j-G sm.; 4 4’7 in. A.A. J 

j-10 Sin.; 6 4-7in. A.A. ] 
|-10 ‘^in.; 4 4‘7ir. A.A. 


Aircraft Carriers, 

— I — j 4 5*5m.; 2 Sip. A.A. 
fio i 1/10 Sm. ; 4 4 7 m. ; 

® ! !\l24-7m. a.A. 

— — I li 5-1 In. A.A. 


95.000 

33 

100,000 

33 

100,000 

33 

30,000 

25 

91,000 

25 

131,200 

28-5 

40,000 

25 


Lonaon Treaty, is omitted from this table. 
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Ships building or completing include four 8,500-ton cruisers, ten 
destroyers, six submarines, one minelayer and two minesweepers. 

The gross amount of the Nary Estimates for 1931-S2 was 210,341,290 yen ; 
for 1932-33, 211,700,712 yen; and for 1933-34, 487,000,000 yen. The 
active personnel numbers 91,506. 


Production and Industry (in Japan proper). 

About three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated by peasant proprietors 
and the remaining portion of it by tenants. According to the otEicial report of 
January 1, 1932, taxed land owned by private persons and local corporations 
was 41,535,881 acres, of which under rice, 7,318,027 acres; other cereals, 
6,923,968 acres; forests, 21,493,241 acres; plains, 4,192,630 acres; build- 
ings, 1,188,759 acres. 

The forest area on January 1, 1931, was 49,128,737 acres, of which 
17,902,696 acres belonged to the State, and 3,156,274 acres to the Imnerial 
household. 

The following are some agricultural statistics tor three y(;ars : — 


Crop 

Acreage 

Produce (metric tons' 

1930 

1931 1932 

1980 

1931 

1932 

Rice « 

Wheat . 

Barley. 

Rye . 

Tobacco 

Tea . 

7,938,236 

1,204,401 

932.403 

1,183,163 

90,078 

94,427 

7,953.021 7,983,166 
1,227,582 1 1,246,702 
931,807 ' 981,434 

l,45r>.176: 1,175,664 
90,236 83 508 

93 351 93,988 

12,063,200 

1,104,851 

1,279,128 

1,098,258 

64,382 

38,646 

9.960,319 

1,155,537 

l,330,9o6 

1,543,104 

68,361 

3S.305 

10,893,811 

1,172,137 

1,3^6,275 

1,182,664 

60.606 

40,410 


In 1931, the number of oxen was 1,512,352 ; horses, 1,477,271 ; sheep, 
24,453 ; goats, 218,921 ; swine, 947,216. 

The mineral and metal products for 1930 and 1931 were : — 


1930 i 1931 


Mineral or Metal 

Quaniity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Gold . 


. grammes 

Yen 

12,068.000 16,120,000 

13,363,493 

Yen 

17,975,954 



175,<>i4.*.00 . 

4.511,000 

173,765,205 

3.598,709 



kilos. 

79.033.0(-»0 ' 

50,231,000 

75,848 181 

33,627,912 




3,581,000 

686,000 

4,069,853 

5.57,617 

Pig iron 


. m. tons 

l,16l.S<»4 . 

42,409,000 

917,342 

26 602,918 

Steel 


• »> 

1,919,290 153,543,000 

1.662 S-5S 

104.760,054 

Iron pyrites 


• »♦ 

561,398 

7,029,000 

560 372 

6,091,169 

Coal 



31.376 000 192 OOn 000 

27.987,271 

151,949,901 

Sulphur . 


hectolitres 

62,360 ■ 

3,396.000 

61.499 

3,166,177 

8,356,850 

Crude petroleum 

3,l(.r3 LMju ' 

14,272.000 

3,057,662 

Total value 

including all oth<^rs) . 

— 537,411,000 

— 

422,8.83,026 


In 1931, the number of mining workers was as follows : — in collieries, 
154,398 ; in metal mines, 39,596 ; various, 8,361 ; total, 202,355. 

In 1932, the total number of cocoons obtained was 335,813,964 kilos, 
valued at 296,791,026 yen. 
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On December 31, 1931, the number of employeesin the 64,438 factories was 
1,661,502 (776,236 males and 886,266 females). 

The value of the principal manufactures in 1931 was as follows: woven 
goods, 997,140,888 yen; earthenware, 54,197,884 yen; lacquered ware, 
25,668,693 yen ; matting, 14,672,670 yen ; oU, 29,211,660 yen ; grege silk, 
427,690,988 yen ; leather, 18,390,534 yen. 

At the end of 1931 there were 20,965 textile factories operating 
in Japan, employing 158,281 men and 740,511 women. The number of 
spindles, at the end of 1930, was 6,836,516, and of looms 77,898. 

In 1930 the raw marine products amounted to the value of 162,928,226 
yen; the manufactured products to the value of 146,969,338 yen. The 
produetionof salt in 1930 was 628,682,140 kilogs ; in 1931, 521,125,000kilogs. 


Commerce.* 

Trade for 5 years was as follows : — 



1929 

1930 

i 1931 

1932 

1933 


Yen 

Yen 

; Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Imports 

2,216,240,020 

1,546,071,870 

'1,235,675,266 

1,431,461,000 

1,932,220,000 

Exports 

2,148,618,650 

1,469,852,293 

|l,l46,981,326 

1,409,992,000 

1,861,046,000 


1 Kxelading bulUon and specie. 


Commerce by countries : — 


OooBtries 


1 

Imports from 

Exports to 



1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Australia 



Yen 

113,337,336 

Yen 

134,277,239 

Yen 

18,405,600 

36,895,205 

Belgium 



4,726,411 

6.133,198 

2,446,994 

4,064,468 

Egypt . 



13,567,562 

19,787,715 

22,829,859 

41,876,960 

Canada 



35,672,842 

39,504,887 

13.067,136 

8,562,081 

British India 



133,166,251 

116,865,470 

110,367,354 

192,491,854 

Straits Settlements 



21,f57,976 

20,337,968 

19,119,864 

26, 549(467 

China . 



145,697,197 

102,746,060 

155,750,668 

141,177,708 

France 



12,407,673 

21,094,295 

15,774,772 

21,358,299 

French Indo>China 



6,380,919 

5,691,687 

1,709,663 

2,343,790 

Cermany 



73,244,153 

71,741,909 

8,102,923 

9,098,258 

Great Britain 



63,335,222 

78,760,233 

51,830,546 

69,657;580 

tlcteh Indies 



46,080,522 

40,409,383 

63,450,143 

100,251,108 

Holland 



2,884,613 

3,879,007 

10,097,236 

12,444,900 

Hawaii . 



268,829 

532,962 

5,625,072 

6,676472 

Hong Kong 


‘ 

498,501 

977,070 

36,754,290 

18,041438 

Italy . 



4,275,735 

3,971,905 

3,204,325 

5,660,215 

Philippine Islands 



8,987,763 

2,942,849 

9,764.148 

20,425,381 

22462^070 

Chile . 



761,395 

804,785 

286,848 

Asiatic Russia . 


. ' 

30,864,503 

31,078,872 

14,941,478 

13,065,459 

Sweden 



8,580,826 

9,826,682 

1,239,769 

1, '610^281 

Siam . 



6,792,437 

11,197,838 

4,721,842 

8^581^239 

Switrertand. 



10,390,1*8 

12,104,534 

468,253 

*811478 

U.B. of America . 



342,289,352 

509,873,556 

425,330,176 

445,1471462 


ex articles of the foreign commerce, excluding re-imports and re- 
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Imports 

1932 

1933 

Bxports 

1932 

1933 

Bice and paddy 

1,000 Yen 
12,162 

1,000 Yen 
11,521 

Green tea 

1,000 Yen 
8,172 

1,000 Yen 
8,446 

Wheat . 

49,573 

44,384 

Aquatic products . 

7,756 

10,301 

Beans and peas 

42,069 

50,339 

Beans and peas 

5,906 

7,159 

Sn^r 

3,332 

12,794 

Vegetable oil . 

5,298 

7,796 

8,300 

Chile nitrate . 

2,049 

3,857 

Sugar, refined 

14,906 

Oilcake . 

34,599 

41,169 

Camphor . • 

3,539 

4,443 

Ammoniuin sulph- 
ate 

7,035 

9,420 

Menthol crystal . 
Coal 

3,689 

13,450 

5,285 

14,157 

Cotton, raw 

447,402 

604,847 

Waste silk 

1,241 

1,303 

Wool 

87,561 

164,191 

Raw siik 

382,365 

390,899 

Woollen or worsted 
yarns . 

5,111 

3,022 

Cotton yams . 

Silk tissues . . 

21,547 

110,828 

15,713 

140,92. 

Tissues of wool 

10,486 

4,132 

7,213 

Cotton tissues 

288,712 

383,215 

Tissues of cotton . 

2,954 

Straw plaiting , 

3,229 

6,950 

Pulp 

15,331 

27,068 

Potteries 

22,935 

35,632 

Coai 

27,353 

36,657 

Wood 

11,330 

18,639 

Wrought iron 

52,027 

111,042 

Paper 

14,023 

17,689 

Lead 

9,972 

11,901 

Toys 

15,119 

26,375 

Alkalis . 

6,335 

8,059 

Matches 

937 

46,049 

Machinery 

58,817 

70,860 

Cement . 

8,546 

9,282 

7,395 

Wood 

35,030 

40,585 

Glass 

15,327 

Coal-tar dyes . 

9,066 

8,059 

Lamps . 

12,763 

15,864 

Mineral oil 

86,535 

34,774 

Cotton undershirts 

20,733 

31,190 


The bvillion and specie (gold and silver) in 1932 amounted to : imports, 
140,000 yen; exports, 121,378,000 yen; 1933, imports, 125,000 yen; 
exports, 28,608,000 yen. 

The staple articles of trade between Japan and Great Britain (Board of 
Trade Returns) for 2 years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1931 

1932 

Exports to Japan 

1931 

1932 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Raw silk . 

742,965 

898^699 

: Cotton goods . 

257,239 

165,843 

Silk manufactures 

505,634 

548,042 

1 Woollen goods . 

894,531 

741,363 

Electrical goods 

83,618 

119,032 

Woollen and worsted 


Peas (tlnn^) 

287,612 

362,418 

r yarns 

253,378 

263,494 

Soya bean oil 

412,918 

243,2-15 

1 Iron and steel , 

854,163 

935.127 

Toys .... 

216,262 

173,576 

■ Machinery 

691,310 

735,782 

Pish (including canned 



' Motor cars 

162,487 

12^,209 

647,357 

salmon) . 

659,831 

735,834 1' Chemicals 

ii 

917,190 


Total trade between Japan and U. K. for 5 years in thousands of pounds 
sterling (Board of Ti ade Returns) : — 


- 

1929 1 

1930 

1931 1 

1932 

1 1933 

Imports from Japan to U.K. 
Exports to Japan from U.K. 
Re-exports to Japan from U.K. 

9,132 : 

! 13,435 ' 

207 . 

7,820 ' 
8,229 
16S 

7,952 

6,186 

145 

6,697 ' 
5,730 1 
109 

6,296 
4,189 
' 140 


Shipping and liavigation. 

Shipping movements at Japanese ports for 2 years : — 
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Entered Cleared 


Steam . . 
Sailing . . i 

Total. . 

1931 

1932 1931 

1932 

No. 

!17,SS7| 

43 

Tons 

56,807,994 

4,S24 

i No. 
il2,S70 

1 25; 

Tons i No. j Tons ' 

56,034,926 ,17,706 , 56,282,973 
3,154 i. 50| 5,508 

! No. ' Tons 

; 17,281 55,715,899 
26| 3,004 

17,930 

56, 812,818 

17.395 

56,038,080 j; 17,756; 56,288,481; 

17,307 55,718,903 


Of the total steamships entered in 1932, 1,470 vessels of 7,481,516 tons 
were British ; 511 of 3,363,520 tons American ; 212 of 944,703 tons German; 
341 of 1,130,881 tons Norwegian ; 57 of 530,969 tons Chinese ; 70 of 551,684 
tons French ; and 12,714 ot 36,406,061 tons were Japanese. 

On Dec. 31, 1931, the registered merchant navy (Japan Proper) consisted 
of 3,353 steamers of European style, of 3,918,289 tons ; and 15,290 sailing 
vessels of Japanese style, of 885,041 tons. There were only 19 steamships 
of more than 10,000 tons, all belonging to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. On 
July 1, 1933, the mercantile marine comprised 2,019 vessels of 4,258,159 
tons gross. 


Internal Communications. 

The total length of roads in Japan is 591,228 miles (1931), 

The first railway in Japan was built in 1872, between Tokyo and 
Yokohama, a distance of 18 miles. By 1880 there were 73 miles of railway 
in operation ; by 1900, 3,638 miles; by 1910, 5,354 miles ; by October, 1923, 
9,974 miles. The following table gives the railway statistics for 1931-32 : — 


- 

State Railways 

’ Railways owned by 
, Private Companies 

Total 

Length in miles 

Gross income, yen 
Expenditure, yen 

Gomls carried, tons . 
Passengers, number . 

9,259 

433,540,288 

365,088,527 

60,590,746 

787,222.491 

1 4,466 

83,132,243 
; 82,308,440 

1 22 660,760 

i 420,908,801 ' 

13.725 

516.672,531 

447,396,967 

83,257,506 

1,208,131,292 


It has been decided to make the standard gauge 4 feet SJ inches. The 
work is expected to be completed in 1943, and the cost estimated at 
1,408,000,000 yen. Japan has been conceded by China the right to bnOd 
five railway lines in Manchuria and Mongolia. Comprehensive plans have 
been made for the electrification of the Japanese Government railways. 
On December 31, 1932, there were 1,778 miles electrified, of which 308 miles 
were state-owned and 1,470 miles owned by private companies. 

There are (1931-32) 1,278 miles of electric tramway in Japan. 

The air traffic has been as follows (years ended March 31) : — 


1927-28 

1923-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Number of aviators 

Number of flights 

Number of machines . 
Distance flown (kilometres) . 
Hours flown , 

273 

. i 17,987 
106 

. ' 878,230 

. 7,313 

336 

17,528 

107 

1,106,802 

8,394 

412 

20,628 

118 

1,711,683 

12,108 

460 

30,018 

122 

2,346,052 

15,459 

512 

51,370 

154 

3,010,260 

20,600 
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The following ere postal and telegraphic statistics for four fiscal years 
(ended March 31) : — 




! 1S2S-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 : 

1931-32 

Letters .... 

Postcards .... 

1 

I 

4,764,671,266 5,096,611,368 

4,409,651,651 4,490,202,875 

Newspapers and periodicals 
Parcels .... 

63,335,0-27 

63.650,583 

60,067,753 

58,201,931 

Post and telegraph offices . 


10.800 

11,038 

11,206 

11,489 

Telegrams received 


69,235,000: 67.841,246 

61,150,500 

59,0' S 940 

Telegraphic line (miles) 


31,901 

32,145 

32.210 

32,196 

,, wire (miles) 

Telephone line (miles) 


200,566 

214,572 

222,622 

228,700 


31,105 

34,075 

35,6.0') 

37.310 

,, wire (miles) 

Number oftelephone messages 

■ 

2,790,136 

3,041,308 

3,277 737 

3,375.443 

. 

2,730, 238, 0“0 

2,881, 12S, 698 

>.992,928,336 3,111,359,022 

Number of telephone subscribers 

655,721 

690,043 

715,020 

727,914 


Currency and Banking 


Coinage turned out by the Mint in the years stated ; — 


- 

1923 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Gold coins . 

Silver . 

Bronze,, . 

Nickel „ . 

Yen 

19,- 96,000 

4,145,000 

Yen 

6,284.000 

3i»,000 

1,00h,o00 

Yen 

220,601,570 

220.000 

50,000 

Yen 

152,425,790 
1,00", OdO 
250,000 

Yen 

29,-36,580 
l,8o0,0uo 
340 000 
2,200 000 

Total 

23,441 

7, 314,00' 

i2o,S71 57(‘ 

156 675,700 

34,176,580 


The notes of the Bank of Japan are of seven denominations, 1, 5, 10, 20, 
50, 100, and 200 yen. 

The total amount of notes in circulation on February 3, 1934, was 
1,247,194,000 yen, cash and Imliiou 456.874,000 yen, discounts 607.445.000 
yen, advances 137,132,000 yen, state ana public depo-its 438,59a 000 yen. 
On March 31, 1929, the goJd siock ol Japan was l,178,000,u00 yen, of 
which 91,000,000 yen were held by the Government and l,0s7,000,000 yen 
by the Bank of Japan. The embargo on the export of gold, imposed on 
September 12, 1917, was removed on January 11, 1930, and Japan thus 
returned to the goLl standaid. Tlie embargo, however, was re-imposed uu 
December 13, 1931, to check the gold efflux. 

The modem banking system dates from 1872. The principal tianks of 
Japan are the Nippon Ginko (Bank ot Japan), the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
the Hypothec Bank, the Industrial Bank of Japan, the Hokkaiad Colonisa- 
tion Bank, the Bank of Taiwan, Bank ot Chosen. There are also (1932) 
19 agricultural and industrial banks, 532 ordinary banks, and 86 
savings banks. The condition of tht- banks (ordinary, saving and special) 
for three years (December 31st) was a.s follows. 


Year 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Res'-rve 

Fund 

Deposits 

1 

j Net 

Earnings 

Rate of 
Dividend 

1 

1930 . 

1931 . . ! 

1932 . . ’ 

1 Yen 

1.695.286.000 
1,650,874 000 

1.626.320.000 

Yen 

995,0«6,0'»0 

962.900.000 

976.867.000 

i Y’en 

111.731.161.000 
'll, 1.5o, 940.000 

11.402.489.000 

Yen ! 

292,302,0"0 i 
266,518 Ol'O 1 
286,2o9,000 ; 

i 

Per cent. 

7 3 

6’6 

6'6 
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The depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank on March 31, 1933, 
numbered 39,845,216, and their deposits amounted to 2,686,805,915 yen ; on 
March 31, 1932, there were 39,066,040 depositors with 2,815,868,019 yen to 
their credit. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 


The present monetary law came into force from October, 1897, by which 
gold standard was adopted. The unit of value is 0'75 gramme of pure gold, 
and is called the yen = 2s. OJd., which, however, is not coined. The pieces 
coined are as follows : — Gold coins (20, 10, and 5 yen pieces), silver coins (50, 
20, and 10 sen pieces), nickel coin(10 and 5 sen pieces), and bronze coins (1 sen 
and 5 rin pieces). The sen is the hundredth part of a yen, and the rin is the 
tenth part of a sen. The gold coins are ‘900 fine, and the silver coins ’720 
fine. The gold coins formerly issued (20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 yen pieces) are used 
at double their face value. The one-yen silver coin formerly issued is with- 
drawn. The old copper 2, 1 and J sen pieces are used as formerly. 

Weights and measures are as follows : 


The Kin =160 mommi 
„ Pi:ul = 100 kin 
,, Kwan = 1,000 ,, 

,, SUn 

,, Shaku (10 siin) 

,, Ken = 6 shaku 
,, Ghi = 60 ken 
,, Ri = 36 ch6 
, , Ri sq. . . . 

„ Tsuho 

,, Ch6, land measure . 
,, Koku, liquid 
.1 dry 

,, To, liquid=T\ koku . 

„ ,i dry . . 


. = 1 '323 lbs. avoirdupois. 

. = 132-27 lbs. „ 

. = 8 -267 lbs. „ 

. = 1-193 inches. 

. =11-930 inches. 

. = 5 -965 feet. 

. = ^ mUe, 5-4229 chains. 
. = 2-44 miles. 

. = 5-9552 sq. miles. 

. = 3-9538 sq. yds. 

. = 2-45 acres. 

. = 39 -6804 gallons. 

. = 4 -9601 bushels. 

. = 3-9680 gallons. 

. = 1-9851 pecks. 


The metric system was made obligatory by a law passed in March, 1921, 
but has not yet been enforced. The following rates are recognised : — 
metre = 3-3 shaku. 
gramme = 0-266667 mommi mommi). 


Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Oi- Japan in Gkeat Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary . — His Excellency Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, G.C.V.O. (Appointed July 24, 1928.) 

Counsellor . — Sotomatsu Kato, C. B.E. 

First Secretary . — Kanzo Shiozaki. 

Second Secretaries . — Kumaiichi Yamamoto, Takashi Mori, Shinichi 
Kamimura and Yutaka Ishizawa. 

Attaches . — Akira Miyazaki, Hisanari Yamada, Shigenobu Shima, Toshio 
Katsube, Shiro Ishiguro, Takezo Toko and Ichiro Kawasaki. 

Raval Captain Arata Oka. 

Military Attachi. — Jlajor-General Rikichi Ando. 

Financial Attachi . — Juichi Tsushima. 

Commercial Counsellor and Consul-General . — Shinjiro Matsuyama. 
Chancellors . — Yoshio Sumino, M. Yamashita, and I. Kakegawa. 
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There are Consuls at Glasgow, Liverpool, Cardiff Middlesbrough, and 
Manchester. 

2. Of Gbeat Bmtain in Japan. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipcdenliary. — Sir Robert Henry Clive, 
K.C.M.G., appointed January 30, 1934. 

Counsellor. — C. E. S. Dodd. 

Counsellor (local rank). — W. B. Cunningham. 

Secretaries. — A. D. F. Gascoigne and E. E. Crowe. 

Eaval AUachi. — Captain J. G. P. Vivian, E.N. 

Military AUachi. — Col. E. A. H. James, R.E. 

Commercial Secretary. — H. A. Macrae, M.B.E. 

Commercial Counsellor. — G. B. Sansom, C.M.G. 

There are Consular Representatives at Tokio, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Shimonoseki, Kobe, N agasaki, Tamsui (in F ormosa), Dairen, and Seoul. 

3. Of Japan in Canada. 

Minister. — lemasa Tokugawa (appointed April 30, 1929). 

4. Of Canada in Japan. 

Minister. — Herbert Meredith Marler (appointed January 12, 1929). 


KOREA (CHOSEN). 

Government. — By a treaty concluded between Japan and Korea on 
August 22, 1910, the Korean territory was formally annexed to the Empire 
of Japan. The Emperor was deprived of all political power, and the title 
of the country was changed back to ‘Chosen,’ from Tai Han, which had 
been adopted in 1897, and the office of Japanese Governor-General estab- 
lished. By an Imperial Rescript of 1919, Korea is to be treated as in all 
respects an integral part oi Japan, Koreans to be on the same footing as 
Japanese. Members of the Korean Imperial House and the late Korean 
Cabinet have had Japanese patents of nobility conferred upon them. 

Oovemor-General . — General Kazunari Ugaki (June, 1931). 

Area and Population. — The area is 85,228 square miles. Population 
at the end of 1931, 20,262,958 (10,324,068 males and 9,938,890 females). 
Of this number, 514,666 were Japanese, 19,710,168 Koreans, and 38,124 
foreigners. The 1931 returns give the number of British subjects as 260, 
Americans 724, French 62, and Germans 90. At the end of 1931 the 
population of the largest cities and towns was as follows : — Keijo-fu (Seoul), 
the capital, 365,432 (100,323 Japanese), Fusan-fu (Pusan), 139,538 (45,502 
Japanese), Heijo-fu (Pyong-Yang), 144,215 (19,268 Japanese), Taikyu-fu 
(Tai-Ku), 102,180 (25,750 Japanese), Chemulpo 63,881 (11,373 Japanese;. 

The language of the people is intermediate between Mongolo-Tartar and 
Japanese, with a large admixture of Chinese words, and an alphabetical system 
of writing is used. Official correspondence, except with Korean provincial 
officials, is conducted in Japanese. The written language of the people is a 
mixture of Chinese characters and native script. 

Ileligion and Education. — The knowledge of Chinese classics 
and of Confucian doctrine, formerly considered essential to the education of 
the upper classes, has given way under Japanese and foreign influence to 
a more practical system of instruction, but the worship of ancestors is 
still observed with as much punctiliousness as in China. In the country 
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there are numerous Buddhist monasteries, which, however, are looked upon 
with scant respect. There is a large number of Christian converts. French 
missionaries were working in the country from 1784 and struggled for a 
century in the face of official persecution. The ban on Christianity was 
raised in 1882 and the first Protestant missionaries came to Korea in 1884. 
In 1931 there were about 700 foreign missionaries working in Korea and a 
membership of 327,000 converts was claimed. The missions early established 
numerous hospitals and schools throughout the country. 

Since annexation the Japanese authorities have provided schools in all 
parts of the country, hut it is recognized that much is required to be done, 
as less than 40 per cent, of the Koreans are literate. Plans are now being 
drawn up to establish an elementary school in every myen or village, but 
lack of funds hinders the speedy attainment of this ideal. Technical .schools 
are being gradually introduced. 

In 1932 there were for the education mainly of Japanese 475 elementary 
schools with 76,052 pupils and 2,106 teachers, 11 middle schools with 6,170 
pupils, 1 medical school, a law school, 3 normal sehoois with 1,772 
students and 99 teachers, a higher technical school, a higher commercial 
school and a higher agricultural school, 25 girls’ high schools with 9,125 
pupils, and 252 kindergarten sehoois and various private sehoois. For the edu- 
cation of Koreans there were 1,973 common schools with 514,372 pupils, and 
80 private common schools with 24,563 pupils, 26 higher common schools 
(11 private) with 13,276 pupils, 17 (10 private') higher common schools for 
girls, with 4,770 pupils ; besides various industrial schools. There is a 
University at Seoul with 579 students (ilay 31, 1932), of whom 190 were 
Koreans and 389 Japanese. The preparatory course has 324 students. 

In Seoul there are three daily Korean newspajiers, and 2 Japanese 
besides others published at Chemulpo and in other parts of the country. 
There is a Government-subsidised daily newspaper in English, published at 
Seoul. 


Finance. — The finances of Korea form a special account in the Budget 
of Japan. The estimated revenue and expenditure for two years are shown as 
follows : — 


Revenue, 

1932-33 1933-34 j 

Expenditure. 

; 1932-3 1933-34 

Ordinary 

Extraordinar) 

Yen Ten 

.. 179,556,958 184,481,578 
.. 35,899,419 47,456,806 

Ordinary ... 
Extraordinary 

Yen Ten 

..[163,514,689 170,097,296 
. 1 51,941,718 61,841,088 

Total , 

. 215,456,407 231,938.384 

Total . 

. |215,45G,407 231,938,384 


The outstanding debt (ilarch 31, 1932) is 406,9&6,480 yen. 


Production. — Korea is almost entirely an agricultural country ; the 
cultivated area at end of 1931 was 10,961,275 acres. The Japanese own 
nearly one-half of the cultivated land. The chief crops aie rice (about 33 
per cent, of the cultivated area), barley, wheat, beans, and grain of all 
kinds, besides tobacco and cotton. The rice crops for 4 years were (in 
bushels) 1928, 80,485,957; 1929, 81,617,865; 1930, 95,903,385: 1931, 
79,364,995. In 19.31, 39,060,635 bushels of barley were produced; 
20,658,975 bushels of soya beams, 104,962,460 lbs. of Upland American 
cotton and 49.588,586 lbs. of native cotton. Whale fishing is carried 
on on the coast. In 1931, 92,145,092 pounds of apples and 28,656,292 
pounds of pears were jnoduced. Silkworm rearing is also carried on and in 
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1931 there were produced 2,891,305 bushels of cocoons. Live-stock is 
raised as a by-product of agriculture. The cattle are well known for their 
size and quality. In 1931, there were 1,637,019 cattle, 54,100 horses, 
1,348,199 pigs, 6,984 donkeys and 25,601 goats. The fishing industry is 
developing ; value of catch in 1931, 46,578,170 yen. 

Gold mining is carried on ; the value of the 1931 output was 9,008,572 
yen. There are several foreign-owned gold mines in active operation. 
Copper, iron, and coal are abundant in Korea ; the development of these 
resources has been impeded by defective means of communication, but is 
making steady progress. The output of pig iron in 1931 was valued 
at 4,588,887 yen; iron ore at 824,063 yen; and coal 5,190,064 yen. 
Anthracite coal mines in the north of Korea are in operation. Graphite and 
mica also are found in fair quantities. The total value of mineral 
products in 1931 was 21,741,519 yen. The Government has the monoj)oly 
of ginseng, salt and tobacco, the latter yielding 36,534,817 lbs. in 1930. 
At end of 1930 there were 4,249 factories with 81,790 employees, while the 
value of the output was 320,007,290 yen. 

Commerce. — The open ports are Seoul, Chemulpo, Fusan, Gensan, 
Chinnampo, Mokpo, Kunsan, Seishin, Ping-Yang (inland city), Wiju, 
Yong-Am-Po (1908), Yuki, Joshin and Shin-wi-ju. 

Trade (merchandise only) at the open ports : — 

— 192S j 1929 1930 1931 1932 

Yen ! Yen Yen Yen Yen 

Imports . 413,990,943 423,093,551 367,050,000,270,466,331 367,048,758 
Exports . 365,978,524345,664,056.266,540,000 261,798,539, 266,547,178 

The imports in 1932 included cotton goods, 34,234,738 yen ; machinery, 
8,959,332 yen; silk goods, 13,328,248 yen; timber, 4,096,994 yen; mineral 
oil, 9,386,578 yen; grass cloth, 1,204,369 yen; sugar, 7,645,280 yen; 
paper, 6,878,141 yen; flour, 3,774,416 yen; fertilisers, 7,793,941 yen; 
and coal, 7,873,251 yen. The principal exports were rice, 145,337,225 
yen; beans, 20,539,329 yen; hides, 1,489,212 yen; cattle, 3,246,275 yen ; 
silk, 11,666,127 yen ; cocoons, 1,270,848 yen; and gold ore, 1,304,318 yen. 
Of the total imports in 1932, the value of 2.58,670,063 yen was from Japan ; 
of the exports, the value of 282,144,296 yen was to Japan. From Great 
Britain and the United States of America respectively, direct imports 
amounted to 1,645,949 yen and 5,097,175 yen ; but there is also considerable 
indirect trade via Japan. 

Imports from United Kingdom (Board of Trade Returns) were 58,7057. 
in 1931, 112,2017 in 1932; and 82,4027. in 1933 ; exports to United 
Kingdom were 2177., 307. and 1,5877. ; and re-exports from U. K. were 
4,8627., 1007. and 2907. in the three years respectively. 

Shipping and Commnnications. — The shipping entered at the open 
ports in 1932 had a tonnage of 10,731,162, and those that cleared a tonnage 
of 10,733,576. In March 1932 there were 202 steamships, of 52,302 tons, and 
745 sailing ships, of 24,778 tons, registered in Korea. 

Transport in the interior is by rail, road (motor-ear, oxen, pack-horses, 
etc.), and river. The railways arc being rapidly extended and the roads are 
being gradually improved. At the end of March, 1932, there were 12,179 
miles of completed roads. Length of railways, 1932 (public and private), 
about 2,678 miles ; number of passengers earned (1932-33) 20,391,638. 
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Number of post offices 793. There were 24,992 miles of telegraph wire 
opea (March, 1933), and the lines connect with the Japanese and the 
Chinese systems. The telephone has been introduced into all the principal 
towns ; length of lines 95,142 miles (March, 1933). During the fiscal year 
ended March, 1933, 283,360,400 telephone messages, and 5,754,914 
telegrams were sent. 

In 1932-33, 251,763,916 ordinary mails were collected and 270,708,785 
deliTered, 2,080,879 parcels were collected and 3,058,118 delivered. 

Curreiicy and Banking. — Regulations for banking were framed in 
1906. In 1933 (Jan.) there were 15 banks, semi-Govemment and ordinary, 
with 60,971,000 yen paid-up capital, with total deposits at December 31, 
1932, amounting to 255,646,000 yen. 

A central barik, the Bank of Chosen, was established in August, 1909, and 
in November it took the place of the First Bank of Japan (Dai-Ichi-Ginko) as 
the Government Treasury. Notes of this bank are permitted to circulate 
unrestrictedly within the jurisdiction of the Government-General of Chosen 
and are exchangeable with convertible notes issued by the Bank of Japan. 
The Bank of Chosen has a paid-np capital of 25 million yen, the deposits 
amounting to 193,932,707 yen (Dec. 31, 1932). Notes issued at Dec. 31, 
1932, 124,622,525 yen. Against their issue must be provided a reserve of 
the same amount, consisting of gold coin, gold and silver bullion, and 
convertible notes of the Bank of Japan ; silver bullion, however, must not 
exceed one-fourth of the total reserve. The postal savings banks had 
2,494,062 depositors with a total amount 40,939,391 yen on March 31, 1933. 

The coinage consists of gold pieces of 5-, 10-, and 20-yen, silver of 10-, 20-, 
and 60-sen, nickel of 6 sen, and 10-sen, emd bronze of 1-sen. The gold coins, 
however, are not in general use, the ordinary medium of commerce being 
the notes of the Bank of Japan or of the Bank of Chosen which are issned in 
the following denominations, viz.: 100 yen, 20 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, and 1 
yen. The old nickel coin has been wholly withdrawn from circulation, 
and the cash currency is now rarely seen, and then only in remote parts 
of the country. Under certain regulations, bills of exchange and cheques 
may pass into the currency. In the more important commercial towns 
there are authorised ‘ note associations ’ of merchants for the transaction of 
business relating to bills. 

British Consul-General at Seoul . — William Massy Boyds. 

Vice-Consul. — H. S. Sawbridge. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 

The Island of Formosa, or Taiwan, was ceded to Japan by China by the 
treaty which was ratified on May 8, 1895, and Japan took formal possession 
on June 2 of the same year. Japanese civil government in the island began 
on March 31, 1896. 

Governor-General . — Kenzo Kakagarva. 

The Island has an area of 13,890 square miles, with a population according 
to the census of Oct. 1, 1930, of 4,592,537 (2,353,288 males and 2,239,294 
females). There were 243,872 Japanese, and 45,284 foreigners in the Island 
m 1931. The chief towns are Taihokn (230,490 inhabitants in 1930 Census), 
Tainao, Kurun, and Taichu. The official language is Japanese, but Chinese 
(Amoy dialect) is the moat used. 

Many improvements have been ejected by the Japanese administration. 
A colonisiiig scheme was commenced in 1909, whereby Japanese were settled 
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in Taiwam. An edncational system has been established for Japanese and 
natives. In 1931-32 there were for the instruction of the Japanese 133 
primary schools, with 900 teachers and 36, 181 pupils. For the instruction 
of the natives there were 761 schools, with 5,520 teachers and 265,749 
pupils. There are also normal schools, a medical school, an industrial 
school, and a school for teaching the Japanese language to natives, and native 
languages to Japanese. The University of Formosa was opened in April, 
1928. 

The receipts of the Japanese administration are from inland taxes, 
customs, public undertakings, and also subsidies from Japan ranging from 5 
to 9 mill ion yen annually. The expenditure is chiefly for internal adminis- 
tration and the working of public undertakings. 


— I 1929-30 19S0-31 j 1931-32 ' 1932-33' 1933-34 * 

t j , , 

I Yen I Ten I Ten I Yen i Ten 
Revenue . .^150,240,607 129,757,760jll5,972,147 98,090,805,102.879,156 
Expenditure . 122,295,326109,970,881, 99,060,013 98,090,805102,879,156 


* Budget estimates. 

The agricultural products of Formosa are rice, tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 
ramie, jute, turmeric ; while camphor is worked in the forests under a 
Government monopoly. The production of crude camphor and camphor oil 
respectively was in 1926, 1,665,317 lbs. and 4,633,284 lbs. ; and in 1927, 
1,719,510 lbs. and 11,639,760 lbs. The quantity of tea produced in 1931 
was 9,844,000 kUogs ; in 1932, 8,822,491 kilogs. Production of rice in 1932, 
45,029,066 bushels ; in 1933, 19,547,523 bushels, on an area of 705,589 acres. 
Area under cane and production of raw sugar in 1930-31, 208,421 acres, 784,665 
tons ; 1931-32, 243,668 acres, 957,720 tons. There are active fisheries : value 
of catch in 1932, 2,297,009 yen. The number of animals (December 31, 
1930) was:— horses, 325; goats, 83,875 ; cattle, 92,323; pigs, 1,750,464; 
buffaloes, 298,536. The industries comprise flour- milling, sugar, tobacco ; 
oil, spirits, iron- work, glass, bricks, soap, and many other manufactures. 
Mining is making steady progress ; gold, silver, copper and coal being the 
principal minerals ; the output of coal in 1930 was 1,598,728 metric tons, 
and in 1931, 1,421,644 metric tons. The total value of minerals in 1930 was 
15,141,198 yen. There were 46 new style and 68 old style sugar mills 
in Taiwan in 1932. 

The commerce of Formosa is largely with Japan ; imports in 1932, 
31,040,828 yen from foreign countries; 133,456,947 yen from Japan ; total 
imports, 164,497,770 yen; exports, 18,045,250 yen to foreign countries; 
222,682,738 yen to Japan; total exports, 240,727,988 yen. In 1931 the 
imports from Japan amounted to 114,763,307 yen ; exports to Japan 
201,424,107 yen. Imports from other foreign countries, 30 858,816 yen ; 
exports to other foreign countries, 19,448,759 yen. Total imports, 
145,622,123 yen; and total exports, 210,872,866 yen. The chief exports 
in 1932 were tea, 4,870,380 yen; sugar, 3,174,477 yen; camphor and 
camphor oil, 1,547,783 yen; alcohol, 521,358 yen; coal, 1,315,805 yen. 
The chief imports in 1932 were manures, 12,612,630 yen ; soya beans, 
1,800,962 yen ; liquid fuel, 1,086,118 yen ; gunny bags, 1,327,100 yen. 

In March, 1931, there were 26 steamships, of 5,210 tons, and 137 sailing 
vessels, of 7,980 tons, registered in Formosa. In 1931, 1,985 vessels of 
3,772,314 tons entered the ports of Formosa from countries and Japan. 
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Roads Rave been and are being eonstmcted throughout the Island. There 
were, in 1931, 620'5 miles belonging to the Government and 329'8 miles to 
private companies, and 1,053'5 miles to exclusive use of private companies. 
In 1933 there were 178 post offices, through which passed packets (including 
parcels), 70,824,868. The telegraph service has 198 offices ; length of line 
810 mUes ; of wire, 3,751 miles; messages (1933), 3,200,478. Telephone 
line, 2,552 mUes ; length of wire, 49,457 miles ; calls, 77,100,249. 

The post office savings bank had 494,847 depositors with 18,147,761 yen 
to their credit (1932-33). 

The coinage current in the Island is that of Japan. 


Bokoto, or the Pescadores, consist of about 12 islands, with a total area 
of about 50 square miles. 


Japanese Sakhalin (or Karafuto) consists of that portion of Sakhalin 
which lies to the south of the parallel of 50° north latitude. It has an area 
of about 13,935 sq. miles, and, in 1930 (census), the population was 295,196 
(168,532 males, 126,664 females). The most important industry of the 
island is the herring fishery, but large areas are fit for agriculture and 
pasturage, and Japanese settlers have been provided with seed and domestic 
animals. Thera is a vast fore.st area of larch and fir trees. The minerals 
found are coal and alluvial gold ; coal raised in 1932, 677,389 tons. 

The revenue for the year ending March 31, 1934, is estimated at 
23,566,668 yen, and expenditure 23,566,668 yen. 

The leased Territory of Kwantnng, the southern part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, has an area of about 1,444 sq. miles, and a population 
(December 31, 1932) of 961,146, of whom 544,740 were males and 416,406 
females. At the end of 1932, there were 832,488 Chinese and 127,937 
Japanese (exclusive of army and navy). The Territory is under a Japanese 
governor-general, the seat of administration being at Dairen (or Tairend, 
formerly called Dalny). At the end of 1931 there were 54 elementary schools 
with 30,857 pupils, 10 secondary schools with 4,757 pupils, and 8 girls’ 
schools with 3,909 pupils, for the instruction of the Japanese, and 161 
schools with 38,618 pupils for the instruction of the natives ; also an 
American Presbyterian Mission with a church and a hospital. 

The revenue for 1933-34 is estimated at 26,024,914 yen, and expenditure, 
26,024,914 yen. 

At the end of 1931 there were 133 steamships of 347,728 tons, and 108 
sailing vessels of 4,321 tons, registered in Kwantnng. 

The chief agricultural products of the Territory are maize, millet, beans, 
wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and various vegetables. There is an 
active fishing industry, the value of the catch in 1931 (9,387,036 kwan) 
being 3,150,750 yen, as compared with 9,562,015 kwan in 1930, valued at 
3,848,214 yen. The chief manufactured product is salt, which is abundant 
in the Territory. In 1931 jiroduction amounted to 204,345 metric tons. Since 
July 1, 1907, the Territory forms a Customs district under the Chinese 
Iinperial Customs, Dairen being the Customs port, with out-stations at 
Kinchow, _ Pulantien, Pitzewo, and Port Arthur. The port is free, goods 
being subject to duty only on crossing the frontier of the leased territory. 
The trade is mostly with Japan and China. Imports (1932), 207,586,925 
yen; exports, 305,067,978 yen, of which 133,217,302 yen were im- 
^rted from Japan, and 110,514,777 yen exported to that country, 
ilaiien has a fine harbour, ice-free all the year, and protected by a break- 
water 1,000 yards long. The harbour is provided with sheds and warehouses. 
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under tbe control of tbe South Manchuria Railway Company. The railway 
connects Port Arthur and Dairen with Mukden, Harbin, and the Eastern 
Chinese Railway System, 8,610,156 passengers and 16,572,816 tons of goods 
were carried during 1932—33. in 1932 its total length was 699 miles. 

Gold and silver coin and the notes of the Yokohama specie bank are 
current. 

Pacific Islands. — Under the Treaty of Versailles Japan was appointed 
mandatory to the former German possessions north of the Equator. These in- 
clude : — (V)The Marianne (or Ladrune) Islands — By treaty of February 12, 
1899, these islands, with the exception of Guam (the largest of the Marianne 
Islands) ceded to the United States in 1898, passed on October 1, 1899, 
from Spanish to German possession for payment of 840,000f. Sipan is 
the seat of Government. The Japanese population of the islands at October 1, 
1930, numbered 19,835, and the natives 49,695. The northern group is 
actively volcanic and uninhabited. 

(2) The Caroline Islands . — The Carolines consist of about 549 coral 
islets, Ponape having 9,499 inhabitants, Yap 6,596, and Parao 9,047 (each 
at April 1, 1932). The population is mainly of Malay origin, with some 
Chinese and Japanese. The chief export is copra. For administrative 
purposes the islands were divided into two groups : (a) the Eastern Carolines, 
with Truk and Ponape as the centres of administration. There are in Truk 
1,028 Japanese, 24 Foreigners, and 15,409 natives; in Ponap^ there are 1,137 
Japane-e. 24 Foreigners, and 8,334 natives. (5) The 'Western Carolines, 
with Palau and Yap as administrative centres. There are in Palau 2,981 
Japanese, 6,031 natives, and 13 Foreigners. In Yap there are 262 Japanese, 
6,321 natives, and 9 Foreigners. 

(3) Marshall Islands . — The Marshall Islands, consisting of two chains or 
rows of lagoon islands (several uninhabited), known respectively as Ratack 
(with thirteen islands) and Ralick (with eleven islands), ftrst came under 
German rule in 1885. The population on April 1, 1932, was of 456 Japanese, 
15 foreigners, and 9,870 natives. The chief island and administrative centre 
is Jaluit ; Protestant (American) and Catholic missions are at work. There 
are plantations of coco-palm (1,705 hectares). The chief export is copra. 

Justice is administered in 3 district courts and in a court of appeal. The 
islands contain 14 primary schools for Japanese and 23 lor natives. Besides 
coco-palm, the principal products are sugar-cane (island of Saipan) and 
cotton (islands of Rota and Tinian). In 1931, there were in the islands 4,039 
cattle, 2,875 goats, and 11,636 pigs. 

The revenue for the Pacihc Islands for 1931-32 is estimated at 5,014,419 
yen, and expenditure, 5,014,419 yen. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference eoncerninsf Japan. 

1. Official Publications. 

Constitution of the Empire of Japan. Tokio, 1889. 

Financial and Economic Annual of Japan. Annual. Tokio. 

Resume statistique de I’empire dn Japon. Annual. Tokio. 

Eleturns of the Foreign Commerce and Trade of Japan Annual. Tokio. 

Annual Report of tlie Sanitary Bureau of the Dep-irtment of Home Affuir». 

Annual Report tiie Miuisier ot State for Edi caiion. 

The Statistical Abstract «»f tfte Minis>tr\ of Agriculture and Forestry. 

The Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Industry. 

Annual Repiirt i*f the Department of Uoiumunication. 

Annual Report. Department of Railways. 

Statistical Summary ot Taiwan. Annual. Issued by the Government. 
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Preliminary reports of the first Census of the Empire of Japan. Tokio, 1920. 

An Official Guide to Eastern Asia. Compiled by the Imperial Japanese Government 
Railways. VoL 1., Manchuria and Chi^en ; II. and III.. Japan ; IV., China. London, 1916. 
Pocket Guide to Japan, 1925. Issued by Japanese (jovemment Railways. Tokyo, 1925. 

2. NoN-OFMCIAL PWBLIOATIOifS. 

The Japan Year Book (Published by the Foreign Affairs Association of Japan). Tokio. 
Annual. 

Japan Times Tear Book. (I. Year Book of Japan. II. Who’s who in Japan. III. 
Business directory of Japan.) Tokyo, first i&sue 1933. 

Allen (G. C.), Modern Japan and its Problems. London, 1928. 

AndrMea (A.), Les finances de rempire japonais et leur evolution (1868-1931). Paris, 

1932. 

Anesalci (M.), History of Japanese Religion. London, 1930. 

Astoniyf. G.), Nihongi: Cbromcies of Japan from the Earliest Times to 697 A.n. 2 vols. 
London, 1897. 

Biffeloto (P,), Japan and her Colonies. London, 1923. 

Boicen (A.), In ^ew Japan London, 1932. 

Brinkley (P.) (Editor), Japan Described and Illustrated by Native Authorities, 
London, 1898 — Japan and China : their History, Arts, Ac. 12 vols. London, 1903-64.—. 
A History of the Japanese People. New Yor^ New edition, 1921. 

Brown (A. J.), The Mastery of the Par East: The Story of Eorea’s Transformation 
and Japan’s Rise to Supremacy in the Orient. London, 1919. — Japan in the World of 
To‘day. London, 1930. 

Coleman (F.), Japan Moves North : The Inside Story of the Struggle for Siberia. 
London, 1918. 

Cordonnier (E. L. V.), The Japanese in Manchuria, 1904 (Russo-Japanese War). 2 vcls, 
London, 1914.* 

0)Ocker(W. R,), The Japanese Population Problem. London, 1931. 

Davis (F. Hadland), Japan. (The Nations* Histories.) London. 1916. 

Eaetla1ee{F. W ), and Yoshi-Aki (Yamada), Heroic Japan. History of the China. Japanese 
War. London, 1897. 

Etherton (Col. P. T.), and Tdtman{E.. H.), Japan: Mistress of the Pacific? Loudon, 

1933. 

Eopftf (Mr. & Mrs. H.), Unfathomed Japan. London, 1928. 

Frois (P. Luis), Die Geschichte Japans, 1549-1578 (Histona do JapSo). Translated into 
German by G. Schurhammer and E. A. Voretzsch. Leipzig, 1928. 

Fuson (C. G.), The Geography of Kwantung. Canton, 1928. 

Goicen(JB.. H.), An Outline History of Japan New York, 1927.— Histoire du Japon des 
origines a nos jours. TrandatedbyS Jaukelevitch. Paris, 1933. 

Griffis (W. E ), The Religions of Japan. London, 1895.— The Japanese Nation in Evolu- 
tion. New York, 1907.— The Mikado's Empire. 12th ed. New York and London, 1912. 

Gubbins (J. H.), The Progress of Japan. Oxford, 1911. — The Making of Modem 
Japan. London, 1922. 

Barada (Taauku), The Faith of Japan. London, 1914.— Labour Conditions in Japan. 
London, 1928. 

Beam (L,), Kokoro, Hints of the Japanese Inner Life. I^ndon, 1902.— Kotto: being 
Japanese Cunos. London, 1902.— In Ghostly Japan. London, 1899 Glimpses of Un- 

familiar Japan. 2 vols. London, 1903.— Gleanings in Buddha Fields, 1903.— Studies of 
Hand and Soul in the Far East, 1903.— Out of the East (new Japan), 1903.— Stray Leaves 
from Strange Literature. London, 1903.— Japan, An Attempt at Interpretation. London, 
1904. See also Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, by Miss Elizabeth Bisland. 2 vols 
London, 1907. 

Bausho/er (Karl), Japan und die Japaner, Leipzig, 19.33.— Japans Reichsemeuemng, 
Berim, 1930. 

Hibino (Y.), Nippon Shindo Ron or The National Ideals of the Japanese People. 
(Translated b\ A, P. McKenzie.) London, 1928. 

Kenntdy (M. D.), Some A^pects of Japan and her Defence Forces. London, 1929.— 
The Changing Fabric of Japan. London, 1930. 

Kitazaica The Government of Japan. Princeton, 1929. 

^^^Koba)j<n<hi (U.), The Basic Industries and Social History of Japan. 1914-1930. London, 

Lon^ord (J. H ), Japan of the Japanese. London, 1915.— The Evolution of New 
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LATVIA. 

(Latvijas Rbpttblika. ) 

Latvia, along the southern part of the Baltic littoral, is inhabited chiefly 
by Letts. As early as the 13th century the Letts fought against the Germans 
(battle of Durhe, 1260), hut in the long run the Germans carried the day, 
and the state created by the Teutonic Order under the form of a Federal 
Kepublio (consisting of Estonia, Latgale, Livonia, and Courland) lasted 
until 1560. Eventually, Estonia passed under the rule of Sweden, Latgale 
and Livonia under that of Lithnania-Poland, while Piltene and Oesel 
became Danish. Courland alone retained her independence under the 
form of a vassal duchy of Lithuania-Poland. In 1621 Livonia was 
annexed by Sweden, and in 1710 by Russia. In 1772, after the first 
partition of Poland, Latgale was assigned to Russia, and in 1765 Courland 
joined Russia. From this time onwards, Latvia was under Russian rule. 

In 1917 Lettish public opinion expressed itself in favour of the separate 
existence of Latvia, and announced its view ofiBcially in the Rus.sian 
Constituent Assembly in January, 1918. An organization for establishing 
the independence of the country was formed, and on November 18, 1918, it 
proclaimed in Riga the sovereign Free State of Latvia, which has been 
recognised as an independent State by all the Powers, and was admitted 
to the League of Nations on September 22, 1921. 

Constitntioll and Government. — ^The Latvian Constitution which 
was passed by the Constituent Assembly on February 16, 1922, declares that 
Latvia is an independent democratic Republic and that the sovereign power 
of the State is vested in the Latvian people. The Saeima (Parliament) 
consists of 100 representatives elected for 3 years by universal, eijnal, direct, 
and secret vote on the basis of pioportioual repre-sentation, by citizens of 
both sexes over 21 years of age. Its powex-s expire on the day on which the 
new Saeima assembles. The Saeima elects the President of the State by 
absolute majority, and he holds office for 3 years. No person can hold this 
office for more than 6 consecutive years. The President must be over 40 
years of age. He is the Ciiief of the armed forces of the State, and, for the 
period of war, appoints a comniander-in-ehief. War can only be declared 
after a vote of the Saeima. The President chooses the Prime Slinister, who 
forms the Cabinet ; and the Cabinet is responsible to the Saeima. The 
President may propose the dissolution of the Saeima, which proposal 
shall then be followed by a vote of the people. If this proposal 
is accepted by the people, the Saeima is dissolved and new elections 
are proclaimed ; if not, the President of the State is to be considered as 
having resigned and the Saeima elects a new President All citizens are 
eqnal before the Law. The Judges axe independent and irrevocable. The 
State Control is an independent coUegial institution, its chief being elected 
by the Saeima fot a definite period. 
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The elections to the Saeima, held on October 15, 1931, returned the 
following parties : Right, 29 ^National JZoc, 5 ; Farmers' League, 16; Clerical 
Catholic Party, 8) ; Centre, 26 (Economic Party, 7 ; Centre Party, 6 ; 
Latvian National Party, 5 ; Progi-essive Union, 3 ; various smaller parties, 
6) ; Left, 2S (Social Democrats, 21 ; Communists, 7) ; National Minorities 
(Germans, Russians, Jews, Poles), 17 ; total, 100. 

The Ministries are those of Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, 
National “Welfare, Education, Agriculture, Justice, Communications, and 
State Control. 

President of the State. — Albert Keiesis (elected April 4, 1933). 

Prime Minister. — Karl Vlmanis (appointed March 12, 1934). 

Ares, and Population. — Latvia con.sists of the former Russian Pro- 
vince of Coutland (about 10,435 square miles), four southern districts (Riga, 
“Wenden, Wolmar, Walk) of the former Russian province of Livonia (about 
8,715 square miles) and three western distriers (Dvinsk, Reshitza, Lutsin) of 
the former Russian province of “Fitebsk (about 5,292 square miles), making a 
total of about 24,440 square miles, or, including inland lakes, about 25,000 
square miles. The total length of the fromier line of Latvia is 1,040 statnte 
miles, with a coast line of 338 statute miles. For administrative purposes 
Ijatvia is divided into ; Yidzeme (Livonia), Kurzeme (Courland), Zemgale, 
and Latgale. 

The chief town is Riga (the capital), population (1930) 377,917 ; population 
of other principal towns according to 1930 Census, Liepaja (Libau) 57,238 ; 
Daugavpils (Dvinsk), 43,226 ; Jelgava (Mitaii), 33,048 ; Ventspils (Windau), 
17,253 ; Rezekne (Rositten), 12,680; Yalmiera (Wolmar), 8,368; Cesis 
(Wenden), 7,692. 

The census taken in 1930 showed a population of 1,900,045 in Latvia, 
of which 1,843,877 were Latvian citizens, and 56,168 foreigners (including 
21,336 persons without nationality). Of the Latvian citizens 73'42 per cent, 
were Letts, 12 "52 per cent. Russians, 4 '97 per cent. Jews, 3 '68 per cent. 
Germans, 3T2 per cent. Poles, 1'36 per cent. Lithuanians, 0’40 per cent. 
Estonians, 0'45 per cent, other nationalitie.s, and 0'08 per cent, were persons 
with unknown nationality. 

Births, 1932, 37,366 ; marriages, 33,805 ; deaths, 26,342 ; excess of 
births over deaths, 11,024 ; divorces, 1,593. 

BiOligioil 3.lLd HduCAtion. — The majority of the population in 
Latvia is Protestant (56’58 per cent.), but in Latgale and one district of 
Kurzeme there are also many Roman Catholics (23 '69 per cent.), while in 
Riga, Yentspils and south-east of Yidzeme there are a number of Greek 
Catholics and members of the Orthodox Church (8 '93 per cent.). 

During the year 1932-33 there were 2,070 elementary schools in Latvia, 
with 212,327 pupils and 8,302 teachers. Most of these schools were sup- 
ported by the State or municipal institutions, only 122 being supported by 
private persons or societies. 'The State or municipal institutions also sup- 
ported 82 of the secondary schools in the country, the remaining 63 being 
supported by private persons or societies. In these 145 secondary schools 
2,623 teachers taught 20,447 pupils. 

Each national minority has the light to its own schools (elementary and 
secondary) with its own language of instruction. The State contributes to 
the maintenance of these schools according to the percentage of inhabitants 
of the respective national minorities. In 1932-33, instruction was given in 
elementary schools in the following languages (figures in brackets refer to 
secondary schools): — Lettish in 1,518 (89) schools, with 156,377 (15,074) 
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pupils and 5, .519 (1,746) teachers; national minorities in 552 (56) schools, 
with 55,950 (5,373) pupils, and 2,783 (877) teachers. 

Formerly the tlniversity of Dorpat served the whole of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, and as Dorpat became an Estonian institution, the 
Riga Polytechnic was in 1919 raised to he the Latvian University. The 
number of students is (1932—33) 8,584, and of professors, 375. There are 
also 82 technical professional schools with 5,527 pupils; a Musical 
Academy with 304 students and 35 teachers ; and an Academy of Arts with 
231 students and 22 teachers. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five years are shown as follows : — 


1 

! 

1929-30 

! 1930-31 

1931-32 j 

1 1932-33 * 

1933-341 

i 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . j 

Lats 

195.047.000 

183.283.000 

Lats 

i 172,594,000, 
! 175,048,000, 

i 

Lats 

126.735.000 

150.938.000 

Lats 

133,532,807 

133,532,807 

1 

Lats 

‘ 140,712,000 
, 140,712,000 


t Budget estimates. 


The National Debt of Latvia on April 1, 1933, was as follows : — To 
United States of America, 7,085,454 dollars ; to Great Britain, 1,925.0007. ; 
to France, 4,500,000 francs ; to the Swedish Match Trust, 6,000,000 dollars. 
The internal debt amounted to 2,253,000 Lats. 

Befeuce. — The standing army numbers 2,200 oflBcers and 23,000 men, 
organized in four divisions. There are also 550 men in the Air Service 
organized in 1 regiment. Service is compulsory, beginning at the age of 21, 
and lasting to the age of 50. Service with the colours has been reduced, 
according to the law of Jlay 16, 1928, to 12 months in the case of the 
infantry and 15 months for other arms. 

Latvia maintains a coa.'-t defence squadron, comprising at present 2 sub- 
marines and 4 ships of different types. 

Production and Industry,— Latvia is mainly an agricultural country, 
but an increasing number of people are passing from agricultural to 
industrial life. In 1933 the principal crops were rye, 635,013 acres, 
351,240 metric tons ; barley, 455,715 acres, 183,730 metric tons ; oats, 
757,302 acres, 313,900 metric tons ; wheat, 308,750 acres, 179,770 metric 
tons; potatoes, 257,127 acres, 1,163,370 metric tons ; flax, 102,575 acres, 
11,210 metric tons (12,820 metric tons linseed). Latvian forest lands. 
State and private (4,098,280 acres), produced in 1931-32, 3,053,000 cubic 
metres of timber (firewood, 1,990,000 cubic metres). On December 31, 
1932, there were 3,523 industrial enterprises in Latvia, employing 51,919 
hands. The number of workers emj.doyed in the principal indu.stries was as 
follows metallurgical, 8,774 ; chemical, 3,318 ; textile, 8,357 ; mineral 
working, 2,700 ; and woodworking, 7,628. 

Live-stock in 1933 : horses, 370,200 ; cattle, 1,155,800 ; sheep, 1 114 300 • 
pigs, 585,900. 

Latvia does not possess much mineral wealth. 

Commerce and Communications.— Latvia has about 340 miles 
of sea-coast ; its 3 principal harbours are Riga, Liepaja, and Ventspils. 
inree Kuffiian mam lines converge on Latvian ports, viz. the Riga-Tsaritsin 
line, the Ventspils-Moscow line, and the Liepaja-Romni Une. 
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Trade for four years : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Metric tons 

! 1 

1 1,090 Lats Metric tons ; 

1,000 Lats 

1030 1 

1931 ! 

1932 

1933 , 

1,445,517 

1,049,611 

733,952 

296,328 1,241,779 

i 177,083 773.5S7 

t 84,576 657,024 

j 91,100 — 

247,877 

163,757 

96,528 

81,200 

The commerce for two years was distributed as 
of lats — 

follows (in 

thousands 



1931 

1932 



Imports Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Raw niatenals and semi-inanu- 
ractnred articles 

Manufactrred articles . 

Food products .... 

Cattle 

Precious metals, etc. . 

■ 1,000 Lats 1,000 Lats 
SO, 955 49,768 

95,227 60,598 

. 28,386 51,227 

1.514 2,1C2 

; 1,001 2 

1,000 Lats 
30,S9S 
41,480 
11,148 

668 

387 

1,000 Lats 
29,064 
83,712 
33,734 

IS 

Total 


1 177,0'$ 163,757 

84,576 

96,528 

The main export articles of Latvia are (1932) timber, 19,063,000 lats; 
flax, 5,060,000 lats ; butter, 30,991,000 lats. 

In 1932 the imports (value in thousand lats) came from Germany, 30,140 ; 
United Kingdom, 719 ; Czechoslovakia, 1,359 ; Soviet Russia, 8,506 ; Poland 
and Danzig, 5,063 ; United States of America, 3,164. Exports to the United 
Kingdom, 29,723; Germany, 25,287 ; Soviet Russia, 14,222; Belgium, 
5,748. 

In 1932 the principal imports of the United Kingdom from Latvia 
(according to the Board of Trade Returns) were : sawn timber, 709,0141. ; 
pit props, 183,7961,; flax, 559,7491. The principal exports to Latvia were 
iron and steel, 53,1621. ; herrings, 73,7321. ; coal, 146,8671. 

Total trade between Latvia and the United Kingdom for 5 years (accord- 
ing to Board of Trade Returns) : — 


1929 

1930 ; 1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Latvia 
into U. W. 

Exports to Latvia 
fromU.K 

Re-exp >Tt'^ to Latvia 
from U. K. 

£, 

5,467,018 

1,490,447 

134. GS9 

£ ) £ 

! 

4,746 797 j 2,927,537 

1,132,046 ; 590,712 

1 

95,360 i 31,314 

£ 

2,082,735 

590,508 

44,275 

£ 

2,640,792 

1,001,772 

188,355 


On January 1, 1933, there were 115 steamships and motorships o!' 147,653 
tons gross, and 27 sailing vessels of 2,421 tons gross, making a total of 142 
vessels of 200,074 tons gross sailing under the Latvian flag. There were also 
4 ice-breakers. 
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In 1932, 2,625 vessels of 1,235,000 tons entered and 2,623 of 1,227,000 
tons cleared the ports of Latvia. 

To facilitate the transit of goods to and from Russia, the Latvian main 
lines converging on the ports of Riga and Ventspils have been altered to the 
Russian gauge, while for IVestein traffic (Riga-Osiend-Paris line) and 
internal communications the normal and narrow gauges are used. Of the 
total length of Latvian railways — 1 ,75i miles on January 1, 1933 — 1,084 miles 
were of Russian gange and 198 miles of the normal gauge. Gross receipts 
of Latvian railways in 1932 were 30,258,000 lats. and expenditure 
28,358,000 lats; 10,707,000 passengers were carried and 2,232,000 tons of 
freight handled. There were also 680 miles of macadamised high roads. 
The navigable inland waterways (1,829 miles) carried about 655,885 tons 
of goods in 1932. 

On April 1, 1933, there were 1.411 post offices in the country ; length of 
telegraph line, 2,C53 miles ; length of telephone lines, 21,245 miles. 

Banking and Cnrrency. — The legal tender in Latvia is the Lot, 
equal to one gold franc, and representing '2903226 grammes of fine gold. 
Kotes of 20, 25, 50, 100 and 500 lats are in circulation, also silver coins of 
1, 2 and 5 lats, bronze and nickel coins of 1, 2, 5 santims, and 10, 20, 50 
santims respectively. The issue of notes in Latvia is strictly limited to the 
amount of cover, and notes can be encashed in gold. 

On January 1, 1933, there were 17 joint-stock Banks, 34 mutual credit 
societies and 12 communal credit institutions in Latvia, with an aggregate 
capital of 39,876,000 lats, and assets totalling 139,312,000 lats. The Bank 
of Latvia (Latvija^ Banka) which commenced operations on November 1, 1922, 
had on January 30, 1933, notes in circulation amounting to 34,905,155 lats ; 
deposits, 91,077,377 lats (including 72,000,798 lats on current account) ; 
and gold bullion and coin, 38,010,140 lats. 

The metric system has been established by law, but the old Russian 
system of weights and measui'es was used until January, 1, 19'24 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Latvia in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Karlis Zarine (appointed July 6, 1933). 

First Secretary. — Paul Alberts. 

Third Seerdary — Teodors Ansevics. 

Agrievltural Adviser . — Emils Zolmanis. 

There is also a Consulate-General in London, and consular representa- 
tives in Belfast, Hull, Swansea, and ether town^. 

2. Of Great Britain in L.attia. 

Envoy and Minister — H. 51. Kuatchbull-Hugessen, C.5I.G. (appointed 
April 7, 1930), also 51iLister to Lithuania and Estonia. 

Naval Attache . — Captain G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.C., R.N. 

Military Attache — Major E. C. ML G. Eirebraoe, H..A. 

There are consular repueseutatives in Riga and L.bau. 

Books of Reference- 

Statistical Annual of the Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian Republic. (In French.) 
1st year, 1{)20. 

La Republique de Lettonie : Documents, traites et lois, Vol. I. Paris, 19*22. 

La Lettonie. Pays de Transit et d'Bxporiation. Edite par le Bureau Letton 
a Infoimations, Pciris, 1924. 

Berg (Arved>, Latvia and Russia. London, 19J.} 
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Bihlmans (A.), Latvijas Weidegang. Riga, 1928. — Latvia in the Making. Riga, 1930. 

Caseous (A.), La Constitution de la Lettonie. Toulouse, 1925. 

Ihiz7Jia7is (K.), Lettiand. Stockholm, 1926. 

Eediger (Ernesto), La Lettonia economioa. Rome, 1923. 

Hthtein (M C.), liE Constitution de la Repubiique de Lettonie. Paris, 1930. 

Lule (B.), Latvia (Facts for Travelleis). Xew York, 1928. 

Markaus (V.), Agraras reformas gaita Latvijil. Riga, 1922. 

Meyer Latvia’s Economic Life. Riga, 1925. 

Olins (Peter Z.), The Teutonic Knights m Latvia. Riga, 1928. 

Ozolin (Ian A.), Facts about Latvia. A Short History of the Latvian Nation, with 
Facts and Figures about the Present Situation. New York, 1922. 

" Brussels, 1926- 

sur I’histoire lettone. Riga, 1919. 

' . . itanstelten. Riga, 1928. — Lettlands Volks und Staatswirt- 

scl 

aicujttuttcii tM.;, n-atvijas ideme un iedzivotaji (Latvia : Land and People). (Published 
by the Government Statistical Bureau ) Riga, 1927. 

Spaull (H.), The Baltic States. London, 1931. 

Svabe (A.), Agrarian History of Latvia- Riga, 1930. 

Walters (M.), Lettiand, seine Entwicklung zum Staat und die baltischen Fragen. 
Riga, 1924. — Le Peuple Letton. Riga, 1926. 

Zalts (A.), Latvian Political Economy. Riga, 1928. — Lettlands Wirtschaft u. Wirts- 
chaftspolitik. Riga, 1930. 


LIBERIA. 

Constitution and Government. — The Repubhe of Liberia had its 
origin in the efforts of several American philanthropic societies to make 
permanent provision for freed American slaves by establishing them in 
a colony on the West African coast. In 1822 a settlement was formed 
on the west coast of Africa near the spot where Monrovia now stands. 
On July 26, 1847, the State was constituted as the Free and Independent 
Republic of Liberia. The new State was first recogni.sed by Great Britain 
and France, and \iltimately by other Powers. The Constitution of the 
Republic is on the model of that of the United States, with important differ- 
ences. The executive is vested in a President and a Council of 8 Ministers, and 
the legislative power in a parliament of two H ouses, called the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The President and the House of Repre.sentatives 
are elected for four years, and the Senate for six years. The President 
must be at least thirty-five years of age, and have unencumbered real estate 
to the value of 2,500 dollars, or 500f. Electors must be of negro blood, and 
owners of laud. The natives of the country are not excluded from the 
franchise, but, except in the centres of civilisation, they take no part in 
political life. The official language of the Government is English. 

President of Liberia . — Edwin Barclay (1932-1936). 

Liberia is one of the original members of the League of Nations. 

Area and Population. — Liberia has about 350 miles ot coast line, 
extending from the British colony of Sierra Leone, on the west, to the 
French colony of the Ivory Coast on the east, and it stretches inland to 
a distance, in some places, of about 200 miles. The boundaries were 
determined by the Auglo-Liberian agreement of 1885 and the Franco- 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and 1907-10. Early in 1911 an agreement 
was concluded between the Biiti-h and Liberian Governments transferring 
the territory of Kanre-Lahun to Sierra Leone in exchange for a sti'ip of 
undeveloped territory of about the same area on the south side of Morro 
River, which now becomes the boundary. 

The total area is about 43,000 square miles. The total population is 
estimated at 1,000,000, all of the African race. Since the organisation 
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of the frontier force the Government has obtained complete control of 
Northern Liberia and of the Kroo countries in Southern Liberia. The 
indigenous natives belong in the main to six principal stocks : (1) the 
Mandingos (Muhammadan), (2) the Gissi ; (3) the Gola, (4) the Kpwesi, 
(5) the Eru negroes and their allies, and (6) the Greboes. The Era 
tribes are mostly Pagan. The number of Americo-Liberians is estimated at 
about 12,000. About 60,000 of the coast negroes may be considered civilised. 
There is a British negro colony of about 500, and there are about 150 Euro- 
peans and Americans. The coastregion is divided into counties, Bassa, Sino, 
Maryland, and Grand Cape Mount, each under a Government superintendent, 
and Montserrado, subdivided into 2 districts, each under a superintendent, 
Monrovia, the capital, has, including Krutown, an estimated population of 
10,000, and is administered as a Federal District by a Municipal Board 
appointed by the President. It is one of the eleven ports of entry along 
the 350 miles of coast, the others being Liberian Jene (river port), Roberts- 
port (Cape Mountl, Marshall (Junk), Buchanan, River Cess, Greenville 
(Sinoe), Sasstown, Grand Cess, Harper (Cape Palmas), and Kablaki (river 
)iort). Other towns are Eoy"v-”.-. •^-.’■■-■ysburg, MUlsburg, 

Whiteplains, Bopora (native), I.’. • • . . Upper Buchanan, 

Edina, Kakata, Pajnesville, Clay Ashland. 

H.6lig(ioiI lildllCAtioii And justico. — -The Americo-Liheiians are all 
Protestant (Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist). There are several 
American missions at work and one French Roman Catholic. The Govern- 
ment educational system is supplemented by mission schools, instruction being 
given both to American and to native negroes. In the year 1 932 there were 
172 schools, of which 51 were Government schools and 121 were maintained 
by missions. The total number of pupils receiving instruction amounted to 
about 7,000. The Methodist Episcopalians have a college at Monrovia and 
an agricultural and industrial institute at Kakata ; the Government has 
a college with (1932) 8 professors and 88 students. 

A criminal code was enacted in 1900 ; the customs laws were codified 
in 1907. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 5 years (in American 
dollars) : — 



1927-2S 

1928-20 

1929-30 

i 1930-31 ' 

1 

1932 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

1,276,437 

1,712,709 

Dollars ^ 

1 1,023,123 

! 1,098,152 

Dollars 

980,156 

9^0,554 

• Dfillars 
' 482,808 

i 702,194 1 

Dollars 

470.368 

635,080* 


‘ Induces loan charges of 2i0,002 dollars but does not include prior year's charges. 

■ Includes loan charges of 2115,524 dollars but does not include prior }eai‘s charges. 

The customs dntie.s were for 1928-29, 604,226 dollars ; for 1929-30, 
461,099 doUars ; for 1930-31, 250,549 dollars ; for 1932, 236,138 dollars. 

In 1927 arrangements were made with the Finance Corporation of 
America for a loan of 5,000,000 dollars, ot which 2,027,700 dollars has been 
issued. The previous 1912 loan, in which British financial interests pre- 
ponderated, was paid off from the proceed.s of the new lo-an, which is 
secured iiy a first lien on custon.s revenues and head moneys. The Loan 
A^eement also provides for financial supervision by American offic ials 
The external bonded debt at the clo.se of the year 1932 was 2,192,000 doUars, 
payments on account of amortization were in arrears to an amount 
ol 94,36/ dollars, and on account of interest 133,061 dollars. 
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The internal floating debt as at December 31, 1932, was approximately 
676,000 dollars. 

Defence. — For defence every citizen from 16 to 50 years of age capable 
of bearing arms is liable to serve. The establishment organized on a 
militia basis numbers 4,000, divided into 7 infantry regiments. There is 
in addition an enlisted Frontier Force of about 400. 

Production, Commerce. — The agricultural, mining, and industrial 
development of Liberia has scarcely begun. There are forests unworked ; 
but the working of one para rubber plantation has begun, and rubber is being 
produced. The soil is productive, but cultivation is neglected ; cocoa and 
cotton are produced in small quantities only, and indigenous coffee is 
the staple product. Piassava fibre, prepared from the raphia palm, palm 
oil and palm kernels, kola nuts, chillies, beni seed, coffee, anatto seed and 
rice are also produced. Beeswax is collected, and gum copal is found but 
is hot collected. Tortoiseshell, improperly prepared, is sold in small quanti- 
ties. In the forests there are rubber vines and trees of 22 species. No 
survey of the mineral resources of the country has been made by an expert 
mineralogist, and although iron exists and is worked by the natives, no 
mineral deposits of sufficient importance to warrant exploitation have yet 
been found. 

The trade for five years was as follows (in dollars) ; — 


1928 j 1929 1930 1931 1932 


Dollars [ Dollars Dollars Dollars > Dollars 
Imports. . . 4,029, | 2 004,440 ; 1,228,102 853,742 641,212 

Exports, . . 1,465,563 ' 1,475,356 ■ S3S.7S9 ' 679,SS5 675,847 * 


* Excess of Exp* rt values over Import values is caused by the .shipment of 70,937 
dollars of luetallie cinrency. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, spirits, tobacco, building material, 
galvanised iron, ready-made clothing, and dried and preserved fish. The 
chief exports in 1932 were cofl'ee (3,439,434 lbs.) ; piassava fibre (6,865,585 
lbs.); palm oil (437,171 gallons); palm kernels (303,761 bushsh) ; cocoa 
(924,543 lbs.) ; ivory (7,889 lbs.). Imports in 1932 were chiefly from 
the United Kingdom (328,982 dollars) ; United States of America (113,151 
dollars) ; Germany (101,563 dollars) ; and Holland (32.151 dollars). 

According to Board of Trade ICeturns, the value of the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Liberia was as follows in five years ; — 


- 



1931 i 

I 

1 1932 

1 1933 

Imports into U.E. from 

£ 

£ 


1 £ 

i 

1 £ 

Liberia .... 
Exports ot U.K. produce 

5?,512 1 

42,707 

31.290 j 

i 14,900 

1 

6,523 

to Liberia 

Rf'-exports to Lib-ria from 

133,452 

X 19,0 4 D 

o5,42j I 

; 

1 77,794 

U.K 

17,i?74 

9.693 

0.-51 1 

4,5s3 

1 3,912 


Shipping. — Id 1932, 526 ships of a tonnage of 1,334,649 entered and 
cleared. Of these, 163 of a tonnage of 475,940 were British and 199 of a 
tonnage of 475,287 were German. 


ir K 2 
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CommunicatioilS. — ^There are tto raiJsrays in Liberia, and means of 
transport are extremely limited. At present there are about 150 miles of 
road lit for light motor traffic, all of which are in the coastal area. In the 
intei’ior communication is maintained between villages by tracks, all goods 
being carried by native porters. 

The Eiver St. Paul is navigable for a distance of 25 miles from its month 
for small craft of shallow draft, and a service of motor laimches runs between 
Monrovia and White Plains. 

There is cable communication with Europe and America via Dakar, and a 
wireless station is maintained by the Government at Monrovia. There is no 
telephone or telegraph service in the country. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— The money chiefly used is British 
silver, but there is a Liberian coinage in silver and copper. Otfieial accounts 
are kept in dollars and cents, but commercial accounts are generally 
in English currency. The Liberian coins are as follows : — Silver, 50-, 25-, 
and IQ-eent pieces; copper, 2- and 1-cent pieces. 

Weights and measures are the same as Great Britain and the United States. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., withdrew from Liberia in October 
1930 ; and the Firestone Plantations Company have established a bank at 
Monrovia under the title of ‘ United States Trading Company (Banking 
Department),’ 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Liberia iir Great Britain. 

Uhargi Affairs . — Baron de Synden. 

Consul-General in Liverpool. — H. F. Cooper. 

There are Consuls in London, Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester. 

2. Of Great Britain in Liberia. 

Chargi (T Affaires and Consul-General . — A. C. Routh. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Liberia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Beport of U.S. Commissioner of Education for 1905. Vol, I. contains a Report on 
Education in Liberia by (j. W. Ellis, secretary of tbe U.S. Legation at Monrovia. Wash* 
ington, 0.C., 1907. 

League of Nations, International Commis&ion of Enquiry in Liberia, Communication 
by the Government of Liberia dated December loth, 193y, transmitting the Commission’s 
Report. Gene\a, 1930. 

Request for Assistance submitted by the Liberi.in Government. Geneva, May 21, 1932. 

2. Kon-Official Publications. 

Buell (R. L.), The Native Problem in Africa. (Liberia: vol. ii., pp. 706-S8& ) New 
York, 1958. 

CkrUU/ (Ur. C.), Libem in 1930. Article in Geographical Journal, June, 1931. 

Th'rraat {'R. E.), Liberia; A Report. London, 1926 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), Liberia : The Negro Republic in West Africa. London, 1900. 

Jort (L.), La Republiqiie de Liberia- Paris, 1912. 

Maugham (B. C. F.), The Republic of Liberia. London, 1920. 

A/i/Z«(I.ady D.), Tl rough Liberia. London, 1920. 

F.), The Black Republic : Lil>eria. London, 1923, 

fine (S, de la), The Land of the Pepper Bird : Liberia. London, 1930. 

Sibley (J. L.) an'i Westtrmann (D.), Liberia Old and New. London, 1928. 

p.), The African Republic of Liberia and the Belgian Congo. Cambridge, 

Wtstinnann (D.), Die Kpelle, ein Negerstamm in Liberia. Gottingen, 1922. 
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The Principality of Liechtenstein, lying between the Austrian Land 
of Torarlberg and the Swiss cantons of St. Gallen and Granbiinden, is a 
sovereign State consisting of the two counties of Sehellenberg and Vaduz 
(formerly immediate fiefs of the Roman Empire). The former in 1699 and the 
latter in 1712 came into the possession of the house of Liechtenstein and, by 
diploma of January 23, 1719, granted by the Emperor Earl VI., the two 
lordships were constituted as the Principality of laeehtenstein. After the 
Treaty of Pressburg John L, who had succeeded his father, Aloys I., as 
seventh Prince in 1805, seceded from the Holy Roman Empire on .July 12, 
1806, and joined the Confederation of the Rhine under the Protectorate of 
the Emperor, Napoleon I., and after the fall of the French Empire joined 
the German Confederation June 8, 1815. He was succeeded in 1836 by his 
son, Aloys 11. , whose son, John IT., in 1858 began his long reign, which 
lasted until 1929. This Prince, who was of age at his accession, saw the 
dissolution of the German Confederation in August, 1866, and thereafter 
maintained the political independence of the Principality. 

The Reigning Prince is Francis I., born August 28, 1853 ; succeeded 
his brother, February 11, 1929. The reigning family originated in the 
twelfth century, and traces its descent through free barons who in 
1608 became princes of Liechtenstein. The monarchy is hereditary in the 
male line. The constitution, adopted in October, 1921, provides for a Diet 
of 15 members elected for four years by direct vote on the basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The capital and seat of Government 
is Vaduz (pop. 1,715). The principality has a High Court. Since February, 
1921, Liechtenstein has had the Swiss currency, and since January, 1924, it 
has been included in the Swiss Customs Union ; the posts and telegraphs 
are administered by Switzerland. 

Area, 65 square miles ; population, of German origin (Census 1930), 
10,213 ; Catholics, 9,492 ; Protestants, 253. In 1932 there were 198 births, 
95 marriages and 106 deaths. The revenue for 1932 was 1,988,022 Swiss 
francs and the expenditure 1,590,970 francs. Budget estimates for 1932 : 
revenue, 1,860,700 francs ; expenditure, 1,408,646 francs ; for 1933 ; revenue, 
1,854,500 francs; expenditure, 1,434,176 francs; for 1934: revenne, 
1,470,600 francs; expenditure, 1,447,059 francs Public debt on December 
31, 1933, 4,608,144 francs. The inhabitants of Liechtenstein since 1867 
have not been liable to military service. The Principality has no army (since 
1868). The population is in great part agricnltnrai, the chief products of the 
country being com, wine, fmit. wood, and marble. The industries are 
cotton weaving and cotton spinning, leather goods, and pottery. The rearing 
of cattle, for which the fine alpine pastures are well suited, is highly 
developed. 

Administrator. — Dr. Joseph Hoop (appointed August 4, 1928). 


Books of Beference. 

Tfttigkeits- und Rechenschaflsberichte der fUrstlichen liechtensteinischen Regieruag. 
Vaduz. Annual. 

FaVke (J. von), Geschichte des furstlichen Hauses Liechtenstein. 3 voLs. Vienna, 
1868-1882. 

Belboek (Adolf), Quellen zur Geschichte Vorarlhergs nnd Liechtenstein. Vol. I. 
Bern, 1920, 

Inder Maur (K. von), Verfassnng und Verwaltuug im Furstentum Liechtenstein. 
Vienna, 1907. 

KrSizt (F.), Das Furstentum Liechtenstein nnd der gesamte Fiirst Johann von nnd 
zu Liechtenstein’sche Guterbesitz. Brunn, 1913. 
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LITHUANIA. 

(Lietuva.) 

Lithuania became a Grand Duchy in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1386 the Grand Duke Jogaila embraced Chri.stianity and married the 
Polish Qneen Hedvig, thus becoming King of Poland. During the reign of 
Vytautas (Vitold) the Great (1392-1430) Lithuania reached the zenith of her 
power and prosperity, her frontiers extending from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. After the death of Vytautas the Great, Polish influence gradually 
increased in Lithuania, and in 1569 the Lithuanians were forced to unite 
with the Poles at Lublin, the Lithuanians retaining their own treasury, 
laws, courts of justice, and army. Both countries elected the same king and 
had a common Seim (parliament). 

At the end of the eighteenth century Lithuania fell under Russian rule. 

In 1917 a Lithuanian Conference of 214 representatives at Vilna elected a 
Lithnanian State Council (Taryba) and demanded the complete inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. The independence of the Lithuanian State was 
proclaimed on February 16, 1918. 

On December 20, 1922, Lithuania received ile jure recognition by the 
Great Powers. Russia had already accorded that recognition in the Treaty 
of Peace of July 12, 1920. 

Constitutioil and Government- — The constitution adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on August 1, 1922, and amended on May 15, 1928, 
declares that the State of Lithuania is an independent Democmie Republic. 
The Diet (or Seimas) is the exponent of the sovereign power of Lithuania, 
and makes laws, ratifies treaties with other States, approves the State 
budget and superintends the execution of the laws. The Executive Power 
is placed in the hands of the President of the Republic and of the Cabinet 
of Ministers. The President of the Republic is elected by the people for 
seven yeai-s, and he appoints the Minister-President (Premier), and aU 
other Ministers, as recommended by the Premier. The President also 
appoints the higher military and civil officials of the State. In case of 
the absence or illness of the President, his place is to be taken by the 
Premier. All the acts of the President must be countersigned by the 
Premier or the proper Minister. The Cabinet of Ministers is responsible to 
the Diet and re-signs on an expression of a lack of confidence by the latter. 
The Members of the Diet on entering the Cabinet of Ministers do not cease to 
be Members of the Diet. 

All the citizens of Lithuania, without distinction of sex, nationality or 
religion, are equal before the law ; there are no classes or titles. All citizens 
are also guaranteed inviolability of person, homes, and correspondence, 
and freedom of religion, conscience. Press, speech, strikes, assembly and 
organization. 

The Diet of Lithuania is elected every five years by universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage according to the projiortional system, the electoral 
unit being one representative to 50,000 inhabitants. 

Presidmt of Lithuania . — Antanas Smetona (1932-39). 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance . — Juozas Tubelis. 

For administrative purposes the territory of Lithuania is divided into 20 
districts, of about 100,000 inhabitants each. The districts are divided into 
communities, with about 15 communities to each district. National 
minorities (.Tews, Germans, and Poles) enjoy cultural autonomy. 
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Area and Population. — The Lithuanian GoTemment claims that 
Lithuania consists of : (1) the whole of the former Russian Province of 
Kaunas (Kovno) ; (2) the Province of Vilnius (Viina), minus the districts 
■of Disna and Vileika ; (3) a part of the Province of Gardinas (Grodno), 
north of the Niemen River and the narrow hinterland of the city of Gardinas 
(Grodno) in the south ; (4) the Province of Suvalki minus the southern 

parts of the districts of Suvalki and Augustovo ; (5) part of the Province 
of Courland between the old German frontier and the Holy Aa (Sventoji) 
River by the Baltic Sea, and (6) the territory of Klaipeda (Jlemel). 

For the northern and e.istern frontier of l.ithnania, see The Stateshan’s 
Year Book for 1929, p. 10/5. 

In the south (in the region of the Province of Suvalki) the frontier with 
Poland has not yet been conclusively agreed upon by Lithuania and Poland. 
Both Lithuania and Poland lay claim to Viina, but though the Great 
Powers (on March 15, 1923) recognized the de facto boundary between the 
two countries as de jure, and though the League of Nations has endeavoured 
to bring about a solution of this problem, no agreement has been reached. 
The southern part of Lithuania occupied by Poland has an area of 
about 27,000 sq. kilometres (10,422 sq. miles), with a population of 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

The total area of Independent Lithuania (including Memel) is 55,670 sq. 
kilometres (21,489 sq. miles), and the population (January 1, 1933) 
2,421,777. 

The Memel territory (area 943 square miles, population 146,M)0), 
which was detached from Germany by the Treaty of Versailles and at first 
placed under the control of the conference of ambassadors, who handed it 
over to Lithuania on February 16, 1923. According to the Memel 
Convention signed May 8, 1924, between Lithuania on one side and Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan on the other, the Territory of Memel 
constitutes a unit under the sovereignty of Lithuania, but with a large 
measure of local autonomy. The port itself is regarded as one of inter- 
national concern. 

The Lithuanians claim that the capital of Lithuania is Vilnius (Viina), 
with a population of 214,600 in 1914. Other large towns are : Kaunas ( Kovno), 
seat of the Government, 101,065; Gardinas (Grodno), 61,600; Klaipeda 
(Memel), 37,277 ; Siauliai (Shavli), 23,561 ; and Panevetys (Poneviej), 
20,774. Of these cities, Viina and Grodno are in possession of Poland. 

Religion. — lu Independent Lithuania, according to the census of 1923, 
Roman Catholics formed 80'5 per cent., Jews 7'3 per cent., Protestants and 
Calvinists 9 '5 per cent., Greek Orthodox 2 '5 per cent. In the Memel 
Territory Protestants form 91 "7 per cent., Roman Catholics 5'3 per cent. 
In April, 1926, the Vatican decided to declare Lithuania a Church Piovinee, 
with an Archbishop and four bishops. 

Rducntion. — in 19,32-33 there were 2,548 primary schools with 4,656 
teachers and 258,005 pupils, 48 secondary schools with 406 teachers and 
5,172 pupils, 65 gymnasia (high schools) with 1,120 teachers and 16,353 
pupils, and 11 teachers’ training colleges with 1,185 pupils. In addition to 
these there are 24 special training schools of higher grade giving commercial, 
technical, art and music courses, with a total of 3,720 pupils, and 107 
special schools of lower grade with 4,222 pupils. The University of 
Vytautas the Great, at Kovno, which was opened on February 16, 1922, had 
(1932) 287 professors and teachers and 4,548 students. The academy of 
agriculture has 50 professors, etc., and 264 students. 
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Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 5 years are shown as follows : — 


I 1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1 1932 1 


j Litas ! 

Litas 

1 Litas 

Litas 

1 

1 Litas 

Revenue . » 

. > 319,820,730 

1 338,541,200 ' 347,694,100 

340,085,700 ! 292,030,300 

Expenditure 

. 1 280,481,207 

I 269,959,800 | 320,620,700 

335,289,800 i 278,244,200 


1 Estimates. 


During 1932 the largest expenditures were incurred hy the following 
Ministries : Communication, 63 million litas ; Agriculture, 51 million litas ; 
and Defence, 47 million litas. The largest source of revenue was derived 
from indirect taxes (especially customs), which amounted to 78 million 
litas ; from government enterprises (railways, postal service, telephone, 
telegraph), and indirect taxes (alcohol, playing cards and match monopolies), 
to the sum of 84 million litas. 

On September 1, 1933, the national debt of Lithuania was 136,331,252 
litas (13,633,125 dollars). Of this sum 1,979,045 litas (197,904 dollars) 
were for internal indebtedness, and 134,352,207 litas (13,435,220 dollars) 
foreign obligations. The larger foreign creditors in 1932 were : the United 
States, 6,386,227 dollars; Great Britain, 120,209 dollars; and the Swedish 
Match Syndicate, 4,129,032 dollars. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory, beginning at the age of 
21. Service in the active army is for IJ years. The establishment of the 
active army in 1932 was 1,587 officers and 18,668 men, organized in 3 
divisions : cavalry brigade, technical and air forces. There is in addition 
an auxiliary force of about 52,000 men. 

Production. — Lithuania is an agricultural country, and preponderantly 
rural in character. Of the total population, 767 per cent, is engaged in 
agriculture, 10 per cent, in commerce, industry and communications. The 
resources of the country consist of timber and agricultural produce. Of the 
total area, 49-6 per cent, is arable land, 25'3 per cent, meadow and pasture 
land, 15-9 per cent, forests, and 9 ’2 per cent, unproductive lands. In 1932 
in the agricultural territory ot Lithuania, 5,565,800 hectares (about 
13,747,528 acres), there was produced (in metric tons) rve, 572,070 ; wheat, 
256,460; barley, 238,950 ; o.ats, 356,380; potatoes, 1,918,800; flax fibre, 
14,262. 

Lithuania is made up of small and middle-sized farms. Approximately 
half of the available agricultural area is made up of farms from 5 to 23 
hectares. The dividing up of the laud into smaller holdings has promoted 
a lively development of livestock raising, dairying and agricultural 
co-operative societies. 

In 1933 the country possessed 586,673 horses, 1,340,074 cattle, 1,321,619 
sheep, and 1,305,824 pigs. Poultry farming is also an important occupation. 

Forests cover 1,029,404 hectares (about 2,542,627 acres). 70 percent, of 
the forests consist of needle-bearing trees, mostly pines, and the remainder 
of leaf-bearing trees. In 1930, about 90,000 tons of peat were produced. 

In 1932 there were 1,151 industrial establishments (with not less than 5 
working persons) with 24,294 working persons. The values of the produc- 
tion of principal commodities in 1932 were: meat and fish, 49,807,000 
litas ; manufactured timber, 21,380,000 litas ; tissues and yarns, 20,420,000 
litas; machines and metallic wares, 2,703,000 litas; leather, 9,027,000 
litas. 
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Commerce- — Trade for five years : — 



1928 1929 

1930 

: 1931 

1932 

Imports . . . ^ 

Litas Litas ' 

Litas 

' Litas 

Litas 


291,091,400 306,422.400 
256,881,300 329.841,900 | 

312,415,200 

1 277,959,100 

166,953,500 

Exports . . . j 

333,738,900 

! 273,119,100 

189,125,800 


In 1932, meat exports amounted to 57,000,000 litas ; butter, 41,800,000 
litas; cellulose, 19,400,000 litas; pigs, 2,800,000 litas. Other items of 
export were timber, flax and eggs. In 1932 39 per cent, of the exports were 
to Germany, 41 per cent, to Great Britain and 2 per cent, to Latvia. 

The principal items of import in 1932 were: cotton goods, 19,600,000 
litas; woollen goods, 9,000,000 litas; coal, 9,400,000 litas; sugar, 
4,500,000 litas ; yarns, fertilizer, iron machinery and cement. Of the total 
imports 40 per cent, came from Germany, 11 percent, from Great Britain, 
8 per cent, from Czechoslovakia and 4 per cent, from the United States. 

Total trade between Lithuania and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1 1929 

1930 

1 1931 i 

1932 

1933 

Imports frBra Lithuania into 

£ 

£ 

1 ^ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

587,061 

791,015 

1,487,692 

1,882,105 

1,967,22* 

Exports to Lithuania from 
United Kingdom. 



380,006 

367,708 


392,575 

658,915 

Re-exports to Lithuania from 




United Kingdom . 

14,444 

30,381 

6,968 

16,337 

31,674 


Shipping. — In 1932, 1,113 vessels of 925,700 tons entered and 1,117 
vessels of 912,100 tons cleared the port of Memel. 

Internal Communications. — On December 31, 1932, the total length 
of railways was 1,829 kilometers (1,136 miles), of which 1,260 kilometers 
(789 miles) were broad gauge lines. 

There are about 15,582 kilometers (9,738 miles) of roads in the country, 
whOe of the waterways those navigable for steamboats extend to 481 
kilometers (301 miles) ; for rafts to 2,000 kilometers (1,242 miles) ; total, 
2,586 kilometers (1,605 miles). The river Niemen is navigable for about 
270 days in the year ; good for floating, 1,977 km. (1,234 miles). 

Banking and Currency. — By a law promulgated on August 16, 1922, 
a national currency, based on the gold standard, with the Lilas as unit, was 
introduced to replace the O.st mark. Ost rouble, and German mark hitherto 
in circulation but now withdrawn. The litas contain 0 ‘150462 grammes 
of pure gold, and is equivalent to a tenth of the American gold dollar. The 
par of exchange with the gold pound sterling is 48 ‘66 litas. There are no gold 
coins in circulation, but a 50-litas piece weighing 8‘3592 grammes ‘900 fine 
is provided for in the currency law. Silver coins in circulation are 5, 2 and 
1 litas, and there are also a number of subsidiary copfier-aluuiinium coins 
ranging from 50 centas to 1 eenta. The Bank of Lithuania (Lictams Bankas) 
was established in August, 1922, on joint-stock principles, 50 per cent, of the 
shares being held by the State and the balance being available for private 
subscription. The Bank’s capital-stock is 12,000,000 litas. The Bank 
enjoys during twenty years the sole right of issuing bank-notes. Although 
under the law the bank-note issue calls for a gold cover of one-third, yet in 
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practice the Government has decided that the actual security must represent 
100 per cent, in the form either of gold or stable currencies backed by gold. 
On February 15, 1934, the bank-notes in circulation amounted to 85,091,000 
litas, silver coin and bullion, 55,714,000 litas. The Land Bank, with a paid- 
up capital of 50,000,000 litas, ia under the control of the Government, and 
grants agricultural credits to farmers and agricultural co-operative societies. 
Lithuania ha.s 7 joint stock banks, the capital of which on July 1, 1932, 
reached 86,000,000 litas. Deposits in all credit institutions (not including 
government thrift institutions) on the same date amounted to 205,434,100 
litas and loans and special accounts 272,880,400 litas. 

The weights and measures are of the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Lithuania in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordiiwry mid Minister Plenipotentiary. — Yadovas Sidzi- 
kauskas (appointed October 1, 1931). 

Eirst Secretary. — Joseph Kajeckas. 

Second Secretary. — Jonas Zmuidzinas. 

Agricultural Adviser . — Eazys Gineitis. 

2. Of Great Britain in Lithuania. 

Envoy and Minister.— -H. M. Knatchbull-Hngessen, C.M.G. (appointed 
April 7, 1930 ; also Minister to Latvia and Estonia, residing at Riga). 

Consul. — T. H. Preston. 

Books of Reference concerning Lithuania. 

Official PrsLiCATioxs. 

The Lithuanian-Polish Dispute aa laid before the Second Assen'bly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1921, by the Lithuanian Delegation. London, 1921, 1922 and 1923.— 
Conflit Polono-Lithuanien, Question de Vilna (191S-1924). Kaunas, 1924. 

The Viina Problem. London, 1922.— Question de Memel, 2 vols. Kaunas, 1924. 

The Question of Meinel. Louaon, 1924. 

Constitution of the Republic of Lithuania. London, 1924. 

Statifitikos Biuletenis (Statistical Bulletin) in Lithuanian and French, issued monthly 
by the Statistical Bureau (Ministry of Finance). 

Lietuvos StatistikC's MetraStis (Lithuanian Statistical Year Book) in Lithuanian 
and French, issued annually by the Statistical Bureau (Ministry of Finance). 

Non-Official Publications. 

BenedicUen (A. 31.), Lithuania, the Awakening of a Nation. Copenhagen, 1924. 

Bossin (A.), La Luhuarjie. Pans, 1933. 

Buchan (J.), The Baltic and Cauca.siaii States. London, 1923. 

Ckarnhoa (H.), La Lithuania Paris. 1931. 

Grauzinis{K.), La Question de Viina. Paris, 1927. 

Hrtm4o«(E. J.), Lithuania. London, 1928.— Lithuania Fast and Present. London, 1922. 

Jakiilis (J.), I a Luliuacie Re^tauree. Louvaio, 1932. 

Klimas (P.), Der Werdegang des Lltaiiischen Staates. Berlin, 1919. 

Zosc?i(R F. O.), Litauen : eine wirtschafta-geograpliische Dar^tellung Kuniusberg, 
1932. 

Mauelere (Jean), .Sous ie Ciel Pale de Lithuanie. Paris, 1926.— Le Pays du Chevalier 
Biauc. Paris, 1930. 

MorteTiseti {Haiih), Litauen.— Giundzuge einer Landeskunde. Ilaniburg, 1926. 

Ifatkericiics (L ). Asp^rct politique et jundique du Difference Polono-Lithuanian. 
Paris, 1930. 

Buhl (A.), The New Masters nf the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

Butter (Owen), The New Balt:c Stat^. London, 1925. 

Salvatori (G.), Rustic and Popular Art in Lithuania. Milan, 1925. — I Lituani dl lerie 
di CKrgi. Bologna, 1932. 

Scatt (J. M ), Beyond the Baltic. London, 1926. 

St(rrogt(G.X Litaui.',che Geschichte. Tilsit, 1921. 

Tiirchi (N.), La Lituania liclla storia e nel presente Rome, 1933, 

Torla (J.), Litva. Prague, 1933. 
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Eeigning Grand Duchess.— Charlotte, bom January 23, 1896, wa.s 
the daughter of 'William, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of Nassau (died 
February 25, 1912) and of Marie-Anne, Princess of Braganza, bom July 13, 
1861, succeeded on the abdication of her sister Marie- Adelaule, on January 9, 
1919 ; married to Prince Felix of Bourbon-Parma on November 6, 1919. 
Offspring : — Prince Jean, born January 5, 1921, Princess Elisabeth, bom 
December 22, 1922, Princess Marie- Adelaide, born Slay 21, 1924, Princess 
Marie-Gahrielle, born August 2, 1925, Prince Charles, born August 7, 1927, 
and Princess Alix, born August 24, 1929. Sisters of the Grand Duchess : — 
Princess Marie- Adelaide, born June 14, 1894, died January 24, 1924 ; Prin- 
cess Hilda, born February 15, 1897 ; Princess Antoinette, born October 7, 
1899 ; Princess Elisabeth, bom March 7, 1901 ; Princess Sophie, bom 
February 14, 1902. 

The early history of Luxemburg may be divided into four periods, viz., 
from 963 to 1443, when the country was part of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
from 1443 to 1506, the Burgundian period ; from 1506 to 1714, the Spanish 
period ; and from 1714 to 1795, the Austrian period. From 1795 to 1815 
the Duchy was French. By the Treaty of “Vienna it was constituted a 
Grand Duchy and awarded to William I., King of the Netherlands, although 
it entered the German Confederation June 8, 1815, and its capital was 
constituted a Federal Fortress and occupied by a Prussian garrison. The 
Belgian Revolution of August, 1830, put an end to the authority of the 
King-Grand Duke everywhere except in the town of Luxembourg, where the 
Prussians upheld it until by the Treaty of April 19, 1839, he recognised the 
independence of Belgium and, by ceding 1,706 sq. miles of the Grand 
Duchy, which was formed into the Belgian Province of Luxembourg, 
recovered the rest. William I. abdicated October 10, 1840, and died 
December 12, 1893. His sou and successor, William II., under whom the 
Grand Duchy entered the German Customs Union in 1842, died March 17, 
1849, and was succeeded by the last King-Grand Duke, William HI., in 
whose reigu the Grand Duchy was neutralised by the Treaty of London 
May 11, 1867, in consequence of which the Prussian garrison withdrew from 
Luxembourg and its fortifications were dismantled. On his death, December 
4, 1890, the Grand Duchy passed to his heir male while the kingdom of the 
Netherlands was inherited by his daughter. Queen Wilhelmina. The new 
Grand Duke, Adolphus, who had to go back to the 13th centuiy to trace his 
agnatic kinship with his predecessor, had been Duke of Nassau in Germany 
from 1839 until September 20, 1866, when his Duchy had been annexed by 
Prussia. He died November 17, 1905, and was succeeded by his son, 
"William IV., who made a family statute April 16, 1907, enabling his 
daughters to succeed to the Throne, which had hitherto been subjict to the 
Salic Law. The Grand Duke, William IV., died February 25, 1912, and 
was succeeded by his daughter, Marie Adelaide, who saw her dominions 
overrun by the Germans in 1914. The Grand Duchess abdicated January 15, 
1919, and entered a convent in Italy, where she died January 24, 1924, 
She was succeeded by her sister, the Giand Duchess Charlotte. 

On September 28, 1919, a Referendum was taken in Luxemburg to decide 
on the political and economic future of the country. Those entitled to vote 
were men and women of 21 (voters on the register, 127,775 ; actual voters, 
90,984). The voting resulted as follows : — for the reigning Grand Duchess, 
66,811 ; for the continuance of the Nassau- Bi-aganza dynasty under another 
Grand Duchess, 1,286 ; for another dynasty, 889 ; for a Republic, 16,885 ; 
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for an economic union with France, 60,133 ; for an economic union with 
Belgium, 22,242. But France refused in favour of Belgium to consider the 
possibility of an economic union, and negotiations to this end between 
Belgium and Luxemburg were concluded on December 22, 1921, when the 
Chamber of the Grand Duchy passed a Bill for the economic union between 
Belgium and Luxemburg. The Agreement, which is for 50 years, provides 
for the disappearance of the customs barrier between the two countries and 
the use of Belgian currency in the Grand Duehy. It came into force on 
May 1, 1922. 

Constitutioil and Government- — The Constitution now in force was 
proclaimed on October 17, 1868 ; in 1919 some important changes were 
introduced into it, viz. the Constituent Assembly decided that the sovereign 
power resided in the Nation (Article 32) ; that all secret treaties were abolished 
(Article 37) ; that the deputies are to be elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage, pure and simple, by scrutiny of lists, according to the ndes of 
proportional representation and in conformity with the principle of the 
smallest electoral quotient (Article 52). 

The country is divided into four electoral districts : the South, North, 
Centre, and East. In order to qualify as an elector it is necessary to be a 
citizen (male or female) of Luxemburg and to have completed 21 years of 
age ; to be eligible for election it is necessary to have completed 25 years of 
age and to fulfil the conditions required for active electorate. The electors 
may be called upon to record their votes by means of a referendum or plebis- 
cite in all cases and under the conditions to be determined by law (Article 52). 
The Members of the Chamber of Deputies are elected for 6 years ; half are 
renewed every 3 years (Article 56) ; they receive a salary which may not 
surpass 4,000 francs per annum ; they are also entitled to receive a travelling 
allowance (Article 75). 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of 54 members. The state of the parties 
(1931 ) is as follows : — Catholics, 26 ; Radical Socialists, 5 ; Labour Party, 
14 ; ^dicals, 4 ; Independents, 5. 

The head of the State takes part in the legislative power, exercises the 
executive power, and has a certain part in the judicial power. The Consti- 
tution leaves to the sovereign the right to organise the Government, which 
consists of a Minister of State, who is President of the Government, and of at 
least three Directors-General. The Cabinet, appointed July, 1926, is 
composed as follows : — 

Minister of Slate and Fresidenl of Government . — M. Bech. 

Director-General of Justice ami Home Affairs. — M. Dumont. 

Director-General of TiMic IVorhs, Trade and Industrii . — M. Schmit. 

Director-General of Finance ami Social Welfare . — M. Diipong. 

Besides the Government there is a Council of State. It deliberates on 
proposed laws and Bills, on amendments that might be proposed ; it also gives 
administrative decisions and expresses its opinion regarding any other 
question reterred to it by the Grand Duke or by the Law. The Council of 
State is composed of 15 members chosen for life by the sovereign, wlio also 
chooses a luesidont among them each year. 

Area and Population. — Luxemburg has an area of 999 square mdes, 
and a population (December 31, 19301 of 299,782. The population is 
Catholic, save 4,651 Protestants, 2,242 Jews, and 509 belonging to other 
sects. The chief town, Luxemburg, has 53,791 (December 31, 1930) 
inhabitants. Other towns are Esch-Alzette, the centre of the mining 
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district, 29,429 inhabitants ; Differdange, 17,567 inhabitants ; Dudelange, 
14,657 inhabitants ; and Petange, 11,008 inhabitants. 

In 1932 there were 5,494 births, 3,949 deaths, and 2,285 marriages. 

Education. — Education is compidsory for all children between the 
ages of 6 and 13. In 1930 the primary schools had 1,006 teachers (503 
women) ; there are 24 higher elementary schools, 3 classical schools, 2 com- 
mercial and industrial colleges, 2 girls' colleges, 4 technical schools, 2 
teachers’ training colleges (male and female), a mining school, a college of 
agriculture, and an academy of music. 


Finance- — Revenue and expenditure (including extraordinary) for six 
years (in francs) : — 


- 

lld2S j 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 ' 

Revenue 

363,767,890 

400,763,805 

440,576,935 

511,490,534 

409,571,463 

358,223,765 

Expenditure 

290,353,474 

302.378 232 

433,472,624 

453,560,677 

413,593,657 

313,704,249 


1 Estimates, 


The debt on December 31, 1932, amounted to 708,592,170 francs. 

The armed forces of the State number 250 men ; and the police 180 men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is carried on by about 90,000 
of the population (about 32 per cent.) ; 450,000 acres were under cultivation 
in 1931. The principal crops are oats and potatoes. 

According to the latest census (December 1, 1931), the country possesses 
16,967 hoises, 98,901 head of cattle, 148,958 pigs, 7,733 sheep, and 6,046 
goats. 

The mining and metallurgical industries are the most important. The 
following table shows production and value for five years ; — 


Tear 

j Iron ore 

Pig iron 

Steel 

Value of 
iron ore 

Value of 
cast iron 

Value of 
steel 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 

1932 

1933 . 

metric tons 
7,571,206 
b, 649.372 
4.764,926 
3,214,603 
3.369,861 

metric tons 
2,906,093 
2,472,908 
2,053,0:X8 
1,960,190 

1 S87 538 

metric tons 
2,702,257 
2,269,892 
2,034,952 
1,955, .574 
I, ’=44.838 

francs 

162.101.842 
156,615,796 

109.926.843 
65,163,42u 

francs 

1.561,840,323 
1,200, 41b, 038 
781.408,272 
493,232,124 

francs 

1,758,347,212 

1,411,187,143 

910,104.104 

605,582.043 


The number of blast furnaces in 1932 was 46, employing 3,349 workers ; 
the wages paid being 40,761,299 francs. There were 7 steelworks, and the 
number of workers was 1,912 in 1932, who received in wages 22,168,684 
francs. 

Conunuilicatious. — in 1931, there were 1,297 miles of State roads and 
1,330 miles of local roads. In 1931 there were 337 miles of railway (246 
mUes normal gauge and 91 miles secondary gauge), and 800 miles of telegraph 
line with 2,025 miles of wire, and 455 telegraph offices. There were also 
51 telejihone systems with 1,465 miles ofliue and 32,227 miles of wire. In 
1931 there were 141 post-offices, through which there passed : inland mail : 
5,242,536 letters and post-cards, 24,965,310 pieces of printed matter and 
newspapers; foreign mail : 18,732,000 pieces of mail matter. 

Currency- — According to a law of December 19, 1929, official currency 
is the Luxemburg franc containing the same weight of fine gold as the 
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Belgian franc. Belgian bMiknotes ate received in payment in the Grand- 
Dachy at par with Luxemburg notes. On January 1, 1932, there were 
173,678 depositors in the State Savings Bank, with a total of 548,867,550 
francs to their credit. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Luxemburg in Great Britain. 

Chargi Affaires. — Vacant (March, 1929). 

Conml-General (honorary). — Bernard Clasen. 

2. Of Great Britain in Luxemburg. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — ?ir Osmond Ovey, 
K.C. M. V.O. (British Ambassador at Brussels). Appointed March 19, 

1934 

Consul. — Norbert Le Gallais. 

Books of Reference. 

Aunuaire oflBciel. Published by the Commission Permanente de Statistique, Luxemburg 
(first issue 1010). 

Ande'.'i (Jerdine), Essai sur revolution bancaire dans le Grand-Duche de Luxembourg. 
Luxembourg, 1928. 

Baedeker and HoUiind, including the Grand Duchv of Luxembourg. 15th ed. 

Leipzig, 1910. — Beldien i nd Luxemburg, •26th ed. Leipzig, 1930. — Belgique et Luxem- 
boorg. 20th ed., 1928 — Belgium and Luxemburg I7th (revised) ed. Leipzig, 3930. 

Calrrui (A.), Das Geld^ystem des Grossberzogtums Luxemburg. Munich, 1907.— Der 
Zolianschluss des Grossberzogtums Luxemburg an Deutschland (1842-1918). 2 vols, 
Luxemburg, 1919 

Casey (R. J.), The Land of Haunted Castles (Luxembourg). London, 1925, 

He)'chen (A.), Manuel d’histoire Rationale. Luxembourg^ 1920. 

Lvle (H ), In the Margin of History, fiondon, 193.^. 

3/tiir/iead. (F.) and iloiimarcke, (M.) (Editor®), Belgium and Luxembourg. Srd edition. 
London, 1929. 

Putnam (Rath), Luxemburg and her neighbours. London, 1918. 

Remissh (J.), Le Grand- Diiclie de Luxembourg. — Vade-Mecuiu du Touriste. — Touring- 
Club de Beljiique. Brussels, 1922. 

Renieiek (G.), The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its People. London, 1913. 

(Daniel), ContribuUon a rhisto-re du franc luxenibourgeuis, Luxembourg, 
1927.— L'unite inonetaire luxemboui^eoise. Luxembourg, 1928. 

Werveke (N. van), Kurze Geschichte des Luxeinburger Landes. Luxemburg, 1909. 


MEXICO. 

(Republica Mexicana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Mexico’s histoiy falls into three epochs. She was annexed to the 
Spanish Crown by conquest in 1521, and for three centuries was governed by 
Spain through 62 Viceroys, from Antonio de Mendoza (1535-1550) to Juan 
0 Donojii (1821-1822). From 1822 to 1911 was the second e]>oeh, covering 
nearly a century of national existence and abounding in movements and 
event-s sliapiiig the national life. After three quarters of a century marked 
by stoi my events (see St.itesman’s Ysar-Book, 1928, p. 1099) ths country 
settled down in 1876 to a long and quiet regime under the presidency of 
General Don Porlirio Diaz (died July 2, 1915), who ruled the country with 
the exception of four years (1880-4, General Alanuel Gonzalez) until May 25, 
1911, when he presented his resignation to Congress. Then began the third 
or revolutionary epoch, commencing with coups d'ilat and civil war and 
OTlininating in bold social and economic experiments. The names of the 
rre.sidents are shown in the following table . — 
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Gen. Don Porfirio Diaz Dec. 1, 1884 — May 25, 1911,* 

Don Francisco de la Barra (Provisional). . . May 26, 1911 — Nov. 1, 1911. 

Don Francisco Indalecio Madero .... Nov. 1, 1911 — Feb. 19, 1913.* 

Don Pedro Lascurain (Provisional) . . . Feb 19, 1913— Feb. 19, 1913.* 

Gen. Don Vietoriano de la Huerta (Provisional) . Feb 19,1913 — July 15, 1913.* 
Don Francisco Carbajal (Provisional) . . • July 15, 1914 — Aug. 13, 1914.* 

(Period of disputed succession.) 

Don Venustiano Carranza (‘ First Chief’) . . Aug 20,1914 — Nov. 24, 1914. 

Don Eulalio Martin Gntierrez (Provisional) . . Novv 10, 1914— Jan. 16, 1915. 

Gen. Don Roiiue Gonzaiez Garza (Provisional) . Jan.16,1915 — June9,1915. 

Don Francisco Lagos Cluizaro (Prov'Sional) . . July 31, 1915 — Oct. 1915, 

Don Venustiano Carranza (Provisional) . . Oct. 1915 — Mar 11,1917. 

Don Venustiano Carranza Nov. 11, 1917 — May 21, 1920 '- 

Don Adolfo de la Hueita(Provisioiial) . . . May 25, 1920— Nov. 30, 1920. 

Gen. Don Alvaro Obregon Dec. 1, 1920 — Nov. 30, 1924 

Gen. Don Plntarco EUas Calies .... Dec, 1, 1924 — Nov. 30, 192S. 

Owing to the assassination, on July 17, 1928, of General Obregon, the 
President-elect, a Piovisional President took odice. 

Don Emilio Fortes Gil (Provisional) . . . Dec. 1, 1928 — Feb, 4, 1930. 

Don Pascual Ortiz Rubio Feb 5, 1930 — Sept. 3, 1932.* 

Gen. Don. Abelardo Rodriguez .... Sept. 4, 1932, 

* Resigned. - Assassinated. 

Fresident. — General Abelardo liodriguez. Elected by the unanimous vote 
of Congress, September 4, 1932. Assumed office September 4, 1932, to serve 
until November 30, 1934. 

A new Constitution, amending the Constitution of 1857, was promul- 
gated on February 5, 1917 ; it has been amended in 1929 and 1933. By its 
terms Mexico is declared a federative republic, divided into States, each 
of which has a right to manage its own local affairs, while the whole 
is bound together in the usual tederal system. 

Congress consists of a Chamber of Deputies (170 members) and a Senate. 
Deputies are elected for three years by universal suffrage at the rate of one 
member for 100,000 inhabitant^ The Senate consists of fifty-eight members, 
two for each State and the Federal District, elected for six years. Senators 
and Deputies are ineligible for re-election until another term has elapsed. 
Congress sits from September 1 to December 31. During the recess there is 
a Permanent Committee consisting of fourteen Senators and fifteen Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the respective Houses. 

The President is elected by direct popular vote in a general election, 
and holds office for six years. Failing the President, Congress acts as an 
electoral college for the election of a successor. The administration is 
carried on under the direction of the President and a Council foimtd by 
eight Secretaries of State (Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance and Public 
Credit, IrYar and Marine, Communications and Public Works, Agriculture 
and Development, Education, and National Economy), and three Depart- 
ments of State (Manufacture of State Supplies, Labour, and Public Health). 

Local Government. 

Mexico is divided into twenty-eight States, one Federal District (com- 
prising Mexico City and 11 surrounding village), and two Territories, 
oocupyiDg the peninsula of Lower California. Each State has its 
own constitution, government, taxes, and laws ; but inter-Stete customs 
duties are not permitted. Each State has its governor, legislature, and 
judicial offieeis popularly elected under rules similar to those of the Federa- 
tion. All the States must publish and enforce laws issned by the Federal 
Government. The Federal District is governed by a Chief of the Depart- 
ment of the Federal District appointed by the President who also appoints 
the Governors of the Territories. 
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Area and Population. 

Mexico is sitaated between the parallels of 14°33' and 32°43' north, 
and 86°48' and 117°8' west, and comprises, according to Mexican estimates, 
763,944 square miles, though English geographers compute it as 767,198 
square miles, and German authorities as 767,290 square miles. 

The population at the census of May 15, 1930, was 16,553,398, an 
increase of 2,218,618 or 15-48 per cent, since 1921 ; density was 21-67 persons 
per square mile ; census results are shown in the following table. The 
capitals of the States and territories are in brackets. 


States and Territories 

Area, in 
square miles 

Census Population, 1930 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Aguascalientes (Aguascalientes). 

2,4dH 

65,516 

6S,3S4 

132,900 

Baja California, N. District (Mexicali) 

27.653 

27,909 

20,418 

48,327 

B^a California, S. District (La Paz) . 

27,976 

23.S63 

23,226 

47,089 

Campeche (Campeche) 

19,670 

42,068 

42,562 

84,630 

Chiapas (Tuxtla Gutierrez) . 

28,729 

264,595 

265,388 

529.983 

Chihuahua (Chihuahua) 

94,822 

— 

— 

492.485 1 

Coahuiia (Saltillo) .... 

58,062 

217,953 

. 218,472 

436,425 

Colima (Colima) 

2,009 

29,402 

32,521 

61,923 

Distrito Federal (Mexico City) - 

573 

559,372 

670,204 

1,229,576 

Durango (Durango) .... 

42,272 

202,950 

201,414 

404,364 

Guanajuato (Guan^uato) . 

11,804 

483,541 

504,260 

987,801 

Guerrero (Chilpancingo) 

24,885 

314,563 

327,127 

641,690 

Hidalgo (Pachuca) .... 

8,057 

333,836 

343,936 

677,772 

Jalisco (Guadalajara) .... 

31,149 

603,302 

652,044 

1.255,346 

Mexico (Toluca) 

8,267 

491,125 

495,987 

990,11-2 

Michoacdan (Morelia) .... 

23,200 

513,559 

584.^22 

1.048,381 

Morelos (Guemavaca) .... 

1,916 

— 

— 

132,7231 

Nayarit (Tepic) 

10,444 

82,762 

84,962 

167,724 

Nuevo Le<.)n (Monterey) 

25,134 

•207,622 

209,869 

417,491 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) 

36,371 

529,678 

554,871 

1,084,549 

Puebla (Puebla) ..... 

13,124 

559,110 

591,815 

1,150,425 

Queretaro (Queretaro) .... 

4,432 

115,045 

119,013 

234,058 

Quintana Roo (Payo Obispo) . 

19,438 

5,936 

4,684 

10,620 

San Lnis Potosi (San Luis Potoei) 

24,415 

286,480 

293,351 

579,831 

Sinaloa (Culiac.an) .... 

22,580 

195,023 

200,595 

395,618 

Sonora (Hermosillo) .... 

70,477 

159,728 

156,543 

316,271 

Tabasco (Villa Hermosa) 

9,782 

— 



224,168 1 

Tamaulipas (Ciudad Victoria) 

30,731 

172,739 

171,300 

344,039 

Tlaxcala (Tlaxcala) .... 

1,555 

103,122 

102,336 

205,458 

Veracruz (Jalapa) .... 

27,736 

— 



3,376,4761 

Yucatan (Merida) 

23,926 

193,999 

192,097 

386,096 

Zacatecas (Zacatecas) .... 

28,122 

226,833 

232,214 

459,047 

Federal islands 

2,114 

— 


— 

Grand Total 

763,944 

8,119,004 

8,433,718 

10,552,722* 


1 Subject to correction. * Corrected total. 


Preliminary figures show that the population in 1930, 4,620,880 were 
Indian, 9,040,590 of mixed race, 2,444,466 pure white, 140,094 of unknown 
racial origin, and 158,000 foreigners. The language is Spanish. 

The chief cities, with population at the census of 1930, are : — Mexico 
City (capital), 960,905 (with suburbs annexed in 1931, 1,029,068); Guada- 
lajara, 179,556 ; Monterey, 132,577 ; Puebla, 114,793 ; Merida, 95,015 ; San 
Luis Potosf, 74,003 ; Leon, 69,403 ; Tampico. 68,126 ; Veracruz, 67,494 ; 
Torreon, 66,001 ; Aguascalientes, 62,244; Chihuahua, 45,595 ; Saltillo, 
45,272 ; Pachuca, 42,924 ; Toluca, 41,234 : Morelia, 39,916 ; Ciudad Juarez, 
32^85’ 36 330; Oaxaca, 33,423 ; Jalapa, 33,124; Queretaro, 
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Mov'emeat of population for 5 years : — 




Tear 

ilarriages ' 

Birshs 

Dtatlis 

Eti'cred 

Departed 

192S 

1 

76,953 ' 

517,064 

404, c 99 

; 105,376 

86,0T3 

1929 

81,715 

634,897 

437,303 

' 104,316 

60,972 

1930 

100,724 

819.314 

441,717 

! 114,965 

51,592 

1931 

99,880 

738,39*9 

437,038 

1 13.5,248 

59,257 

1932 

95.390 1 1 

742,379 1 

432,478 

! 185.613 1 

t ! 

59,980 


* Preliromary. 


Beligion, Education, and Justice. 

The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic {7 archbishops and 23 
bishops), but by the Constitution of 1857, the Church was separated from 
the State, and the Constitution of 1917 provided strict regulation of this and 
all other religions. No ecclesiastical body may acquire landed property. 
Since 1917 the property of the Church has been held to belong to the State. 
In 1926 all foreign priests were expelled, and in June. 1931, the Papal Delegate. 

Primary education is free and compulsory, and, according to the Con- 
stitution of 1917, secular in all official educational establisliments. Clergy 
are forbidden to set up primary schools. In the Federal District and in the 
Territories education is controlled by the National Government ; elsewhere 
by the State authorities. The census of 1930 showed about 50 per cent, of 
those over 10 years old to be illiterate; in the Federal District, 23 '06 per 
cent. There are 8 universities ; two in the Federal District and one each in 
Jalisco, Michoacaan, Nuevo Leon (1933), San Luis Potosi, Veracruz, and 
Yucatan. Of these the most important is the National University at Mexico 
City, re-organised in 1910, and with full autonomy granted in 1929 ; it 
had 7,273 students in 1929. The National University of the South-east, 
established at Merida (Yucatan) in 1922, had 1,011 students ; University 
of Guadalajara (founded in 1792, closed 1860, and reopened in 1925), 602. 
In 1931 there were 19,523 schools of all grades in the country of which 7,012 
were supported by the Federal Government, 8,829 by State and municipal 
governments and 3,682 were private. These included 421 kindergartens, 
13,210 rural schools, 5,369 primary, 103 secondary, 238 technical, industrial 
and commercial, 75 teachers' colleges, 73 other professional schools and 29 
art schools ; total enrolment, 1,915,419 ; number of teachers, 44,501. Total 
expenditures by the Federal Government, States and municipalities, 1931, 
were 62,751,000 pesos. Ranches, mills, mines and other concerns maintain • 
schools for employees and their children. 

Magistrates of the various Courts are appointed by Congress for life. They 
include the Supreme Court with 16 judges, nine Circuit Courts with 9 judges, 
and District Courts with 44 judges. The Federal District has a Higher Court 
of Justice composed of 22 magistrates and 4 supernumeraries. The new Penal 
Code of January 1, 1930, abolished the death penalty, except for the Army, 
and set up a Commission of alienists and other specialists, in place of the 
Courts, to pass on criminal cases ; there is no appeal from their recommen- 
dations as to the proper treatment. Thus sentences are indeterminate. This 
Code applies to the Federal District and to such States as adopt it. 

Federal Finance, 

The ordinary receipts and expenditure for four years (1 gold peso = 50 
cents, U.S. in 1930 ; thereafter the unit is the silver peso = 35.5 cents in 
1931, 31.8 cents in 1932, and 28.1 cents in 1933) : — 
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1930 

1931 ; 

19S2 

1933 1 

Revenue . 

Expenditure 

Pesos 

283, 189, 
■289,751,710 

Pesos i 

226,632.259 
•234,937,180 | 

Pesos 
202,632 431 
226,573,540 

Pesos 

215,050,000 

215,014,755 


* Budget ebtimate. 


The funded debt (in default since 1914 and allowing for payments of 
75,000,000 pesos between 1923 and 1927) stood in 1933 at: Tederal debt 
(mainly external), 923,552,970 pesos; National Railways, guaranteed by the 
Government, 773,939,248 pesos; internal, about 100,000,000 pesos. 

Congress in January, 1932, ratified an agreement reached December 22, 
1931, with the International Committee of Bankers by which ‘the foreign 
debt totalling 274,000,000 dollars, the principal covering 15 bond issues 
since 1885, will be refunded by a single issue totalling 267,419,241 dollars at 
5 per cent, interest, which will be guaranteed by import and export duties. ’ 
Payments which were to have begun not later than January 1, 1934, have been 
postponed. 

Defence. 

Every citizen is compelled to serve in the active army or in the National 
Guard. Supreme command is vested in the President, exercised through 
the Secretary for IVar. The active army in 1933 consisted of 52 battalions 
of infantry, 75 regiment.s of cavalry, 2 regiments of military police, 2 marine 
corps, 3 regiments of artillery and 3 detached companies. Infantry strength, 
2,533 officers and 2-3,608 men; cavalry, 4,074 officers and 19,235 men; 
artillery, 454 officers and 1,372 men. Total strength, 58,262 officers and 
other ranks Militaiy education is provided at a military college and in 
officers’ training schools, and is compulsory in the colleges. To combat 
illiteracy in the Army, 165 regimental schools have been established. The 
air force comprises 2 regiments each of 3 squadrons. 

The Navy, which is little more than a police force, consists of a coast 
defence vessel Bl Andhuac of 3,162 tons, purchased from Brazil in 1924, 
the gunboats Bravo and Agua Prieta, the armed transport Progreso, and 
some smaller vessels. Five gnnboats and 10 patrol vessels aie under con- 
struction in Spain. 

Production and Industry. 

Mexico is well suited for agriculture. In the tropical regions, in the 
mountain valleys, and on the great central plateau are millions of acres of 
virgin soil and indlions more which have been barely skimmed by the 
antiquated methods of agriculture in vogue. About 395,400 acres have 
been placed under irrigation. IVheat, cotton, garbanzos, sugar, tomatoes 
and vegetables are grown principally on irrigated land. Five large irrigation 
projects in Nuevo Le6n, Tecamachalco and Aguasoalientes were completed 
by 1931 ; nine other projects are under way. 

Cultivated lauds, 24,000,000 acres (about 5 per cent, of the total area) ; 
available for cultivation, 73,000,000 acres; pastoral lands, 146,000,000 
acres ; forest lands, 43,933,200 acres. Number of farms, 1931, about 
600,000. Up to June 30, 1930, 18,328,382 acres of public and confiscated 
lands had been distributed to families in accordance with the agrarian 
laws, which makes the rural village the unit for holding land in common. 
Estates in excess of 2,000 acres are being broken up. Principal products 
iu 1932 were maize (1,942,100 metric tons), rice (49,000 tons), sugar 
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(232,600 metric tons), henequen (83,930 tons in 1931), wheat (242,800 
tons), coffee (700,000 bags), beans (117,200 tons), chickpeas (43,300 tons), 
tomatoes, tobacco, alfalfa. The Yucatan peninsula produces about 50 per 
cent, of the world’s supply of henequen ; plantations are almost wholly 
Mexican-owned. Banana production started in 1928 in the Gulf Coast 
region near Tampico. The west coast grows vegetables for the United 
States and Canada. The cotton production, 1931, was 135,000 bales. 

Timber lands are estimated to extend over 25, 000, 000 acres and to contain 
pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, logwood, and rosewood. A new industry is 
the extraction of rubber from the gnayule bush which flourishes in the arid 
regions. 

Live-stock is declining; in 1930: Cattle, 3,735,000; horses, 743,000; 
mules, 805,000; donkeys, 1,532,000; sheep, 1,574,000 ; and pigs, 
2 , 728 , 000 . 

The chief Mexican oil-fields may be grouped in five districts ; fields 
covered by 1,186 concessions on January 1, 1930, occupied 30,866,894 acres. 
Total output since first well was sunk in 1901, 1,689,040,000 barrels. 

Petroleum output follows: In 1931, 33,038,680 barrels; in 1932, 
32,802,285 barrels; in 1933, 33,430,000 barrels. Of the 1933 output, 
20,834,000 barrels were exported, against 22,588,000 barrels in 1932. There 
are 3,002 storage tanks with a total capacity of 120,000,000 barrels. Mexico 
has 16 petroleum refineries, including the two largest in the world, with 
total daily capacity of 312,129 barrels. 

Mining is the principal industry in Mexico, but practically 97 per cent, 
of the 31,000 mining properties are foreign-owned. Of the annual output, 
measured in pesos, probably less than 10 per cent, is Mexican-owned. Con- 
cessions operated in 1928 numbered 17,355. Nearly all the mines yield 
silver ; output is about 40 per cent, of world production. 

Cool is produced only in the State of Coahnila (about 1,000,000 tons per 
annum). Opals are mined in Queretaro. 

The following table shows the quai>tities of mineral products for three 
years : — 


Metals 

1931 

1932 

1933 


Kilos 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Gold 

19,378 

1S,1S3 , 

19,856 

Silver 

2,676,966 

2,155,6'3 

2,118,000 


54,211,646 

35,212,781 

39,855,000 

Lead 

226,780,338 

137,325,487 i 

118,693,000 


120,289,202 : 

57,255,642 i 

89,339,000 

Antimony 

5,442,849 

1,735,482 : 

1,950,000 


251,3.3 

252,731 

154,390 


6,50S 467 1 

3,9b6,96S ' 

4,697,000 

Amorphous graphite .... 

3,121,864 t 

2,045,135 , 

2,685,000 


The industrial census of 1929 showed 48,850 manufacturing establish- 
ments with capital of 979,529,483 pesos; nnmber of employees, 318,763 ; 
materials used, domestic, 244,453.538 pesos; foreign, 69,751,638 pesos; 
value of output, 900,332,923 pesos. Food products led in importance, 
with 14,530 establishments, employing 99,222 persons, with a capital 
of 229,965.739 pesos, consuming materials worth 121,791,977 pesos. 
There were 138 tobacco factories, 158 cotton textile factories, 31 woollen 
mills, and 89 small iron foundries, producing for local consumption about 
50,000 tons annually. There are 727 electric power plants, with combined 
capacity of 686,143 horse power- 
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Commerce. 


The trade 
cents, U.S.) :■ 

of Mexico 

for 5 years 

is shown as 

follows (at par peso = 50 


1928 

1929 

1930 

j 1931 

j 1932 

Imports . 1 

Exports . . 

Pesos 

357,7(52,3^8 

592,444,048 

Pesos 

382,247,637 

£90,658,603 

Pesos 

: 350.173,416 
458,674.489 

Pesos 

j 216.085,416 
; 399,711,314 

, Pesos 

i 180,912,211 
304,697.117 


In 1932 mineral exports totalled 190,539,687 pesos, or 62'5 per cent, of 
the total. 

The principal articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and 
Mexico for 1932 (according to Board of Trade Returns) were as follows: — 
Imports from Mexico : petroleum spirit, 863,298Z. ; fuel oil, 577,8811. ; 
lamp oil, 209,640?.; lubricating oil, 241,080?. Exports to Mexico: cotton 
goods, 361,318?.; chemicals, 74,787?.; machinery, 130,892?.; iron and steel, 
182,233?. 

Total trade between Mexico and the United Kingdom for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade Returns) : — 


— ■ 1929 ■ 1930 

1931 I 1932 1 1933 

! 

£, £ 

Imports froni Mexico to U. Kingdom 2,639,866, 2,886,360 
Exports to Mexico from U. Kingdom '2,537,652' 2,433,312: 
Re-exports to Mexico from U. Kingdom 39,302; 29,fe93| 

£ 

I 2,397,003 
943,004 
35,346 

1 

\ ^ 
2,430,449 
1,088,669 
18,757, 

1 

1 ^ 
2,634,292 
1,415,640 
! 14,776 

1 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

The most important {)orts are Vera Cruz and Tampico, both on the Gulf 
of Mexico. In 1932, 11,022 vessels entered at all the ports, aud 10,979 
vessels cleared. Merchant shipping, 1933, 62 vessels of 49,033 tons. 

In 1909 the main railway lines of Mexico were united in a Government 
corporation —The National Railways of Mexico— which owned (1932) 14,828 
miles. There were also 3,925 miles operated by the various States. Road- 
building is being pushed in order to invite tourist traffic, especially on the 
new highway (770 miles) between Mexico City and Laredo, on the American 
border. Total mileage, of uneven character, is 62,137 miles, of which 380 
miles are surfaced. Motor ears, 1933, 70,500. 

On December 31, 1931, the Federal telegraph and telephone system had 
766 offices and 24,543 miles of line. Systems belonging to indiviilual States 
and private companies had 1,076 offices and 15,328 miles of line. Number 
of telephone instruments, 98,587. Mexican Telephone aud Telegraph 
Corporation operates about 99 per cent, of ali telephones in the country, 
and serves Mexico City and the central section of the republic. Mexico 
City has telephone connections with London and the Continent. There 
are (1932) about 3,093 post-offices. 

There is a State mail, express, and passenger airplane service between 
Mexico City and Tampico and Tuxpan, as well as over other routes. Air- 
plane service to South and Central America was established in 1930. 
P.nssengers carried (1932), 23,447 ; mail, 40 metric tons. There were four 
large companies operating, 1932, against five in 1930. 
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Banking and Credit. 

On September 30, 1933, the 67 banks of the Republic (mostly national 
and including the Bank of Mezico) had total capital of 147,005,000 dollars. 

On September 1, 1925, the Bank of Mexico was established with an 
authorised capital of 100,000,000 gold pesos, of which 66,770,852 pesos were 
paid np by December 31, 1930. It succeeded a number of former banks of 
issue, and under Article 28 of the Constitution it has the sole right to 
issue notes. It has 5 branches, but discontinued commercial banking in 
April, 1932, becoming solely a central reserve and issue bank, with capital 
reduced to 50,000,000 pesos (32,197,000 pesos paid). The Government holds 
51 per cent, of the capital stock. The Bank is now closely modelled on the 
Federal Reserve system, with large powers to ‘manage’ the currency. On 
December 31, 1933, metallic monetary reserves were 97,384,351 pesos, of 
which 36,934,631 pesos were in gold currency and bars, and the balance in 
silver and subsidiary coinage and in foreign banks. The Bank’s silver note 
cirenlation was 77,724,235 pesos on that date, of which 52,703,519 were used 
in rediscount operations, and 25,020,716 pesos were in general circulation. 
The Monetary Law of July, 1931, authorizes it to issue notes to double the 
amount of its gold and foreign currency reserves. Notes may be accepted 
voluntarily but are not legal tender. Ex-president Calles of Mexico became 
President of the Bank in July, 1931. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a decree of April 29, 1925, the monetary unit was the gold peso or 
dollar, the legal value of which was ftxed at ’75 gramme of pure gold. 
At par it equalled 24*58(7. or 50 cents. (U.S.). But the excessive premium 
(30 to 40 per cent.) commanded by the gold peso in 1930 and 1931 led to a 
decree on July 26, 1931, setting up the silver peso as full legal tender at a 
fixed value of "75 grammes ot gold. Further minting of gold coins was 
suspended and restrictions upon export removed. The silver coins are in 
denominations of 1-peso, 50, 20 and 10 centavos, with a fineness of ‘720, 
except the 2-peso, which is '900 fine. Control of t’ne issue of silver pesos is now 
lodged with the Bank of Mexico. Exchange value of the silver peso in New 
York, 1933, ranged between 31 ’25 cents and 27T2 cents, U.S. : in London 
between 19'75 and 10'45 to the £. The bronze coins are in denominations 
of 5, 2 and 1 centavos. There are 5-ecntavo nickel coins. Notes of the Bank 
of Mexico are of the denominations of 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 10 and 5 pesos. 

The weights and measures of the metric system were introduced in 
1884 and their use is enjoined by law of June 19, 1895, though the old Spanish 
measures are still in use. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Oy Mexico in Great Britain. 

Envoy Ej:traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — (Vacant ) 

Counsellor (Charge d' Affairts, act inf .). — Fernando Matty. 

Second Secretary . — Jose Rendon y Ponce. 

Military Attache. — Major Jesus H. Perez. 

Co-nsul-General (London).— A. Luders De Negri. 

There are Mexican consulates at Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Cardiff and Birmingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Mexico. 

Envoy and. Minister . — Edmund St. J. Monson, (Appointed Dec. 11, 1929. ) 

Second Secretary . — H. L. Farquhar, M.C. 
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Xaral Attache. — Captain A. R. Dewar, R.JI. 

Military Attache . — Lt.-Col. II. F. Day, M.C. 

Ccmsul-GeneraX. — T. I. Rees. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Mexico. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annaario Bibliogrdftco ilexicano de 1931. (Lists 635 official and unofficial works on 
Mexico ) Ministry of Foreign Affaii-s. Mexico City, 1932. 

Memoria del Secret-ario del despacho de Foraento, &c. Annual. Mexico. 

Mexico : Its Social Evolution, By varioua writers. 3 vols. Mexico, 1900-04. 

Mexico : A Geoeraphical Sketch. Bureau of American Republics. Wa.shington, 1904. 

Division Temtorial de loa I^tados Unidos Mexicanos (deals with each State). Slexico. 
191.3. 

Publications of the National Bureau of Statistics. Mexico City. 

La Deuda Exterior de Mexico. Mexico, 1926. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Revista Mexicana. Mexico City. Monthly (in English and Spanish). 

Boletm de la soeiedadde geografiay estadistica de la Republica. Mexico City. 

Anales de Economics, Fmanzas, Industriay Comercio. Publicados por la Camara. 
Nacional de Cornercio de la Ciudad de Mexico. Mexico City, 1920. 

Moni^rahas Mexicanas de Arte. 2 vols. Mexico City, 1919, 

Araquiitain (L.), La Revolucion Mejicana : sus origines, sus hombres. su obra. An 
enthusiastic account by a leading Spanish-American political writer. Madrid, 1929. 

J5an<;ro/t (H. H.). A History of Mexico. New Tork, 1915. 

BeaXs (Carlebm), Ri'^to'ic Background of Mexico. New York, 1927. — Mexico: an 
Interpretation. New York, 1923.— ilexican Maze. London, 1932.— Portirio Diaz. London, 
1933. 

(H.) and 5<au6(W.), Mexico. [Orbis Terraruin Series. Illustrated.] Berlin, 1925. 

CaLcott (W. H.), Church and State in Mexico, 1822-57. Durham (North Carolina), 1926, 
and London, 1928. — Liberalism in Mexico, 1857-1929. London, 1931. 

Carreno (A. M ), Gompendio de !a Historia de la Real Hacienda de Nneva Espafia, 
escrito en el ado de 1794, por D. Joa<iuiui Maniau. (Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y 
Estadlstlca.) Mexico, 1914. 

CAasi (Stuart), .Mexico. New Tork, 1931. 

C-i'eek{Q.), The People Next Door. New Tork, 1926. 

Bbavgh (C. D.), Tie National System of Education in Mexico. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1931. 

Enrique* (R. de Zayas), Los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 1877—97. New Tork, 1899. 

Goldschmidt {A.), Mexico. Berlin, 1925. 

Grv.ening (E ), Mexico and Its Heritage, New York, 192S. 

Eashrouck (Louise S.), ilexico from Cortes to Carranza. New York, 1918. 

Hernandez (J. E.), Coleccion de Docuraentos para ia Historia de la Guerra de Inde- 
pendencia de Mexico de 1808 a 1S21. 6 vols. Mexico, 1877-1882. 

Herring (H. C.), and Tei'>-iU. (K.), Editors. The Genius of Mexico. Lectures delivered 
in Mexico City, 1930, under auspices 'Of Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin- 
America. New York, 1931. 

Ingersoll {YL. 'hicA.). In and under Mexico. London, 1924. 

' ' ■*' xican Revolution. Washington, 1920. 

j . Reconstruction. London, 1922. 

' of Mexico. New York, 1923 

,, • laukmg in Mexico. New Tork, 1920, — The Public 

Finance of Mexico. New York, 1922. 

(F.), Red Mexico. New York, 1929. * 

Martin (P. F.). Mexico of the Twentieth Century. 2 vols. London. 1907. — Mexico’s 
Treasure House. London. 1906. — Maximilian in Mexico [1861-1867]. London, 1914. 

Moots (Lenrie B ), Thunder in tbeT Veins : A memoir of Mexico. London, 1033 . 

Paoi (A. J ), El Cambio de Regiments en Mexico. An account of the disturbances, 
etc., in the administrations of Presidents Madero, Carranza, Obegon, Calles, and Gil. 
Paris, 19i9. 

(F.), Obras Completas [on Peoples, Languages, Literature, &c. of Mexico. ] 
5 vols, Mexico, 1903-04. 

Prescott {y^. H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico. London. (Many editions.) 

Pnestlei/ (H. J.), The Mexican Nation: a history. New York, 1923. 

Ramos (Roberto), Bibliografia de la Revolucion Mexicana. Mexico, 1931. 

AidcAicetn (A.), Mexiko Erwacht. Leipzig, 1930. 

-Rippy (J. F.), The United States and 3Iexico, 1821-1924. London, 1926.— With 
ratcoTicelos (J .) and Stcven (G.), American Problems Abroad: Mexico. Chicago. 19^.— 
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Mexico. Three essays by an historian {Hippy), a Mexican patriot {Vasconcelos), and a 
representative of American oil interests {Stevens). Chicago, 1929. 

Ross (E. A.), The Social Hevointion m Mexico. New York, 1923. 

(M.) and P7*iesi?«v (H. J ) Some Mexican Problems. London, 1926. 

5ai>per (K.), Mexico : Land, Volk nnd Wirtschaft. Vienna, 1928. 

Schnitzler (H.), The Republic of Mexico: its Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. 
London, 192^. 

Sher-icell (Gr. B.) Mexico’s Capacitj to Pay. Washington, 1929. 

^rre(M..) Mexiqne et Amdrique Centraie. VoL XIV. of the Geographic Uoiverselle. 
Paris, 1928. 

Soto (J. S.), Nuevoa Aspectos de la Ideologia Mexicana. Mexico City, 1930. 

Spence (Lewis), Mexico of the Mexicans. London, 1917. 

Stelzmann(A..), Mexico, LUbeck, 1927. 

Tayineiit>auyi{F.), The Mexican Agrarian Revolution. (Published by the Institute of 
Economics.) New York, 1929. 

Thompson (-T. Erie), Mexico before Cortez. London, 1933. 

Thompson (Wallace), The People of Mexico. New York, 1920. 

Torrente (M.), Historia de la Independencia de Mexico. Madrid, 1919. 

Turlington (E.), Mexico and her Foreign Creditors. New York, 1930. 

Vogts (A.) Mexico, Europa and Amerika. Berlin, 1929. 

VcLsconcelos (J.) and Gamio (M.), Aspects of Mexican Civilisation. Chicago, 1926. 

Winter {Fi. O.), Mexico and her People. Boston, 1923. 


MONACO. 

Prince Louis II, bom Jxily 12, 1870, succeeded his father, Prince Albert, 
June 26, 1922. 

Monaco is a small Principality on the Mediterranean, surrounded since 
1860 by the French Department of Alpes Maritimes except on the side 
towards the sea. From 968 it belonged to the house of Grimaldi. In 1715 
it passed into the female line, Louise Hippolyte, daughter of Antoine I., 
heiress of Monaco, marrying Jacques de Goyon Matignon, Count of Thorigny, 
who took the name and arms of Grimaldi. Antony I. died in 1731, Louise 
Hippolyte reigning only ten months and dying in 1732. She was succeeded 
by her husband under the name of Jacques I., who also succeeded Antony I. 
as Due de Yalentinois, and was in his turn succeeded by his son Honore III. 
This Prince reigned from 1731 until 1793, when his dominions were annexed 
by France. He died in 1795 and in 1814 his son Honore IV recovered the 
Principality, which was placed under the protection of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia by the Treaty of Vienna, 1815. Honore V, who had acted as 
Regent for his invalid father since the Restoration, became Prince in 1819. 
He was succeeded in 1841 by Florestan, against whom, in 1848, Mentone and 
Roccabruna revolted, and declared themselves FreeTowns, only to he occupied 
by the Sardinians. His son Charles III succeeded in 1856 and sold his 
rights over these two towns in 1861 to France, to which the Sardinian 
protectorate was transleired after the ce-sion of Is ice and Savoy in that year. 
Prince Albert, who acquired fame as an oceanographer, succeeded his father, 
Charles III., in 1889. 

On January 5, 1911, a Constitution was promulgated, which provides for 
a National Council elected by universal suffrage and scnitin de liste. The 
Government is carried out under the authority of the Prince by a Ministry 
assisted by a Council of State. The legislative power is exercised by the Prince 
and the National Council, which consists of 21 members elected for four years. 

The tenitory of the Principality is divided into three communes — 
Monaco-Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo — which are administered by 
a municipal body, elected by vote. Women do not vote. 

In 1819 the Government adopted a code founded upon the French codes 
and a Court of First Instance, as well as a Juge de Paix’s Court. The 
Principality issues its own separate postage-stamps, and has its own flag. 

The small harbour, absolutely sheltered, lias an area ot 42 acres, depth 
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at entrance 90 feet, and alongside the quay 24 feet at least. The Cnstoms 
duties are the same as in France. 

The area is 149 hectares, or 370 acres. Population (census January 1, 
1933), 22,153. Tovms : Monaco, 2,020; La Condamine, 10,705 ; Monte 
Carlo, 9,428. 

There has been since 1887 a Roman Catholic bishop. A semi-military 
police force has taken the place of the ‘guard of honour’ and troops formerly 
maintained. The value of the commerce of the Principality is not stated. 
The revenue is mainly derived from the gaming tables. The annual grant 
for the concession was 80,0001. in 1917 ; 90,0001. in 1927, and in 1937 it will 
be 100,0001. 

Consul-General for Monaco in London. — Mr. Charles Muthall Foreman. 

British Consul . — W. J. Keogh, O.B.E. (residing at Mice). 

British Vice-Consul. — M. L. Ainsiie (residing at Monte Carlo). 

Books of Reference. 

Baedeker’s SoutUem France, oxh ed, Leipzig, 1914.— Riviera-Sudost-Frankreich mid 
Korsika, 6th ed. Leipzig, 1930. 

Boyer de Ste. Suzanne (R. de), La Prineipaute de Monaco. Paris. 1884. 

France (H.), Au Pays de Cocagne : La Prineipaute de Monaco. Paris, 1901. 

Harris (J. C.), Monaco . Pieces Historiques et Traites. Nice, 1882. 

Saiffe(G.), Monaco. ses Origines etson Hiatoire. Paris, 1898. 

Schaeffer (P.), Les Institutions et les Lois de la Prineipaute de Monaco. Monaco, 1875. 

Smith (A.), Monaco and Monte Carlo. London, 2912. 

Taxi! (L.), Mon.aco. Paris, 1905. 


MOROCCO. 

(Moghreb-el-Ak8A, i.e. The Farthest West) 

Reigning Snltan. 

The introduction of Islam into Morocco about the end of the 7th century 
was followed by an e.xceedingly confused period, to the latter part of which 
belongs the great Arab influx of the 11th century known as the Hilalian 
invasion. This period witnessed the rise and fall of various Arab and 
Berber dynasties, notably the Idrissids, under whom Fez was founded or 
refonnded early in the 9th century, and the Almoravids, the first of whom, 
Yonssef Ben Tashfin, founded Marrakesh in 1062, and later extended his 
power over the north of Morocco and into Spain. His dynasty was followed 
by the Almohads (12th and 13th centuries), and the Merinids (13th to 
16th oentnries), whose decline led up to the establishment of the Sherifian 
dynasties, the Saadians (16th and 17th centuries) and the Alaouis. The 
latter claim descent from Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, through the 
Filali Sherifs of Tafilelt. The present Sultan is the 18th of this dynasty. 

Sidi Mohammed, third son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), was 
proclaimed Sultan on Movember 18, 1927, on the death of his father. 

Government. 

The Empire of Morocco is in principle an ab.solute monarchy, in which 
the Sultan exerei-e.s supreme civil and religious authority ; the latter in his 
capacity of Emir-el- Muininin or Commander of the Faithful. The majority 
of his subjects are Sunni Moslems of the Malekite school, the teachings of 
which formerly constituted the common law of Morocco. The country is 
now, however, divided into three Zones, in each of which a different system 
of government prevails as the outcome of the Protectorate Treaty concluded 
between France and the Snltan at Fez on March 30, 1912, the subsequent 
V'Onvention br-iween France and Spain of November 27, 1912, and the 
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Convention between Great Britain, France and Spain of December 18, 1923 
(modified Jnly 25, 1928), providing for a special Statute in tbe Tangier Zone. 

The Snltan resides in the French Zone, usually at Rabat, but occasionally 
in one of the other traditional capitals, Fez, Marrakesh, and Meknes. Hi's 
government, known as the Makhzen, consists of the Grand Vizier, the 
Vizier of Justice, the Vizier of ‘ Habous ’ or Pious Foundations, the Grand 
Vizier’s Delegate for Public Instruction and the Presidents of the Sherifian 
High Court and the Religious Court of Appeal. AU effective authority 
is exercised by the Protecting Power, which is represented by a Resident 
General. The latter is Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Sultan and head 
of an elaborate French administration which has its headquarters ai 
Rabat and which is divided into departments for Finance, Economic 
Affairs, Public Instruction, etc. The French have created a large body 
of modem law in the form of Imperial Edicts or ‘ Dahirs ’ issued by the 
Sultan but promulgated and made executory by the Resident General, 
and decrees of minor importance, all of which similarly require French 
approval. Local administration is in the hands of native Pashas or Caids 
and French Controllers. The French civil administration has been made 
independent of military authority in the coastal regions and the Oudjda 
district adjoining Algeria. In other districts it is still subordinate to 
military authority. In the less settled districts in the south-east of the 
Zone tire French control is less direct than elsewhere, although the system 
of governing through the ‘ Grand Caids ’ or tribal overlords is on the decline. 

In the Spanish Zone the Sultan’s powers are entirely delegated to a 
Khalifa, whom he chooses from a list of two candidates presented by the 
Spanish Government, and whose administration is controlled by a Spanish 
High Commissioner resident at Tetuan. Spanish authority in the Zone was 
consolidated by successful military operations terminating in the spring of 

1927. Spain also has treaty rights in a narrow coastal strix> at Ifni as well as 
in an area extending south from the river Dra and some distance inland from 
the coast about Cape Juby. She has never established herself effectively in 
the Ifni enclave. The connection of the area south of the Dra with the 
rest of Morocco is tenuous and it merges into the Spanish Rio de Oro 
further south. 

The 1923 Tangier Statute came into force on June 1, 1925, but did not 
receive the adhesion of all the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras of 
April 7, 1906. It was modified by a Protocol signed at Paris on July 25, 

1928, to which Italy, one of the previously non-adhering Powers, was 
a party. The Zone is permanently neutralised and demilitarised. The 
regime is one of autonomy, and legislative power is vested in an international 
Assembly of 27 members, but the parties to the Statute agreed on certain 
regulations and fiscal enactments which were not to be modified for two 
years, as well as on a special code of law. A Committee of Control, 
composed of the Consuls of the Powers signatory of the Act of Algeciras, is 
invested with a right of veto and certain other powers. The administration 
of the Zone is entrusted to an administrator, with assistant administrators 
for finance, health, etc., and justice. These officials are at present (March, 
1933) French, British, Spanish, and Italian respectively. The Sultan is 
represented by a Mendoub, who is ex-officio President of the Assembly and 
who deals more particularly with native affairs. 

French Resident General.— HL. Henri Ponsot (appointed July 13, 1933). 

Spanish High Commissioner . — General Agustin Gomez Morato(Marchl934'. 

Khalifa for Spanish Foue. — Sidi Muley Hassan Ben el Mehedi 

Mendoub of Tangier. — Si Mehemmed Et-Tazi. 

Administrator of Tangier Zone. — M, Le Fur. 
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Area and Popnlation. 

The French Zone comprises the whole of Morocco (except the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area) from the Atlantic to the Algerian frontier, 
and from the confines of the Sahara to the boundary of the Spanish Zone as 
agreed to in 1912. The Franeo-Spanish boundary has not been fully 
delimited. It follows a generally eastern direction from a point on the 
Atlantic about 16 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya, which 
completes the boundary to the Mediterranean. The Spanish Zone comprises 
the area between this line and the sea, with the exception of the small 
territory around Tangier which is included in the international zone. The 
southern and eastern boundaries of Morocco being largely indeterminate, no 
ox.act estimate can be made of the total area, but it may be estimated as 
follows : — 

French Zone approximately 200,000 square miles. 

Spanish Zone ,, 13,125 ,, ,, 

Tangier Zone ,, 225 ,, ,, 

Total . . . 213.350 


The native population consists mainly of Islamised Berbers and Arabs 
dating from the great invasions of the Middle Ages. These elements have 
to some extent intermixed with each other and with negro stocks. There 
is a large native Jewish population, mostly in the ton-ns. Since 1912 the 
European element has greatly increased, especially owing to the influx of 
French into the towns of the French Zone and of a fair number of agri- 
cultural settlers, also mostly French. A census of the French Zone taken in 
March, 1931, puts the population at about 4,230,000 native Moslems, 120,000 
native Jews and 150,000 foreigners; total 4,600,000. That of the Spanish 
Zone may be put at something under 750,000 (about 38,000 Europeans and 
11,000 Jews), and that of the Tangier Zone at about 51,000 (35,000 native 
Moslems, 11,000 Europeans and 5,000 native Jews). 

The following table shows the estimated pofuilation of the principal 
towns of the French Zone on the results of an urban census in 1931 : — 


Europeans i Natives j Total 


French Zone : — 


Casablanca 




55,291 

Fez 




9,641 

Kenitra , 




5,432 

Marrakesh 




6,379 

Mazagan . « 




1,949 

Meknes . 




9,945 

Mogador 




907 

Oudjda , 



. ' 

14,383 

Onezzan . 




758 

Rabat 



1 

20,802 

Saffi 




1,595 

Sale 




l,2So 

Taza 




3,418 


105, 12T i 

97,iy7 1 

13,251 i 

135,557 
18,699 i 

44,211 j 

13,584 
15,054 . 

14,706 
32,204 I 

24,538 1 

24,532 I 

9 , 2^0 ' 


160,418 

106,838 

18.733 

191,936 

20,648 

64,156 

14,491 

29,437 

15,464 

53,006 

26,133 

25.S17 

12.714 


The principal towns in the Spatiiah Zone are Alcazar (estimated population 
in 1933, 30,500), Arzila (6,700), Larache (30,100), Tetuan (48,000). 

There are important British colonies at Casablanca (about 1,000), and 
Tangier (about 500). Spaniards form an important element in the European 
popnlation of the coast towns. 

The principal languages are Moorish, Arabic, and numerous Berber 
directs. The use of French for official and business purposes is very 
widespread, except in the Spanish Zone, where Spanish is chiefly used. 
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In the Tangier Zone, French, Spanish and Arabic are recognised as the 
official languages. 

Education. 

The bidk of the natiye population is illiterate. There are numerous 
Koranic schools imparting a very elementary education, and a number of 
higher schools attached to mosques. The most notable is the Kairoween 
University at Fez, which is highly reputed in the Islamic world. In the 
French Zone education on European lines is given in the French schools, and 
schools provided by the Protectorate for Moslem natives. There were in 
1932 for European boys and girls, 170 primary public schools with 26,530 
pupils, and20 primary private schools with 3,076 pupils ; 3 primary technical 
schools with 134 pupils ; 15 secondary schools with 7,664 pupils in all, in- 
cluding an industrial and commercial school at Casablanca. The system 
is correlated with the French system, and pupils can take their baccalaureat 
in the F reuch zone. The Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines at Kabat 
had 1,548 students in 1932, and has a faculty of French law. The boys’ 
and girls’ high schools at Rabat have sections for training teachers. For 
Moslems there were in the French zone, in 1932, 96 primary schools attended 
by 12,802 boys and girls ; 6 schools attended by 1,297 sons of notables ; 17 
technical schools with 826 boy pupils ; 2 Moslem colleges with 529 students 
at Rabat and Fez. The Italian Government maintains schools at Rabat and 
Casablanca. Jewish education has made great progress since 1912 under the 
joint auspices of the Protectorate and the Alliance Israelite. There were in 
1932, 45 Franco-Jewish schools with 14,537 pupils. Research work is done 
at the Institut Soientifique Cherilien at Rabat. 

There are State ‘schools in the chief towns of the Spanish Zone, also 
certain Hispano-Arabic schools for education of natives. The Alliance 
Israelite has schools in Tetuan and Earache, and a native school of Arts and 
Industries exists in Tetuan, and a carpet-weaving school at Sheshnan. 

In the Tangier Zone the education of native Moslems is mainly confined 
to the elementary Koranic schools. The Government of the French 
Protectorate and the Spanish Government, however, maintain several primary 
and elementary schools for natives, and there are French technical schools 
for boys and girls. There are several jiriraary and Secondary schools for Jews 
maintained by the Jewish community but connected with the Alliance 
Israelite. The French Protectorate and Spanish Governments also maintain 
a number of primary and secondary schools for European boys and girls, to 
some of which natives are admitted, and there is an Italian school with 
primary and secondary classes for Europeans as well as natives. 

Justice. 

French Zone . — Native justice is administered by religious courts and in a 
large range of criminal and civil cases by the Pashas and Caids. Under the 
Protectorate two Courts of Appeal corresponding to these jurisdictions have 
been set up at Rabat. French Courts modelled on those in Prance were 
created in 1913, and deal with cases brought by or against French and other 
foreigners, except cases against British and United States citizens, who 
retain capitulatory rights and are justiciable in their own Consular courts. 
The French Courts are the Court of Appeal at Rabat, Courts of First 
Instance at Rabat, Casablanca, Oudjda, Marrakesh and Fez, and twelve 
tribunavx de paix. They administer specially drawn-up codes, which inter 
alia provide for the application of the national law in matters aft’ecting th« 
personal status of foreigners. Rabbinical Courts deal with matters affecting 
the personal status of Jews. 


o 0 
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Spanish Zone . — Native and Jewish justice is similar to teat in the French 
Zone, except that all criminal oases are tried in the Spanish Courts. These 
consist of Audiencia, or Supreme Court, Court of First Instance, and 
Tiibunaux de Paix. As in the French Zone, British subjects and American 
citizens are justiciable in their own Consular Courts. 

Tangier Zone . — Native justice is administered as in the French Zone, 
the Mendoub having a jurisdiction similar to that of Pashas and Cards. The 
Statute provides for a Mixed Tribunal v.'hich deals with all cases involving 
foreigners, except the subjects of the U.S.A. which have not adhered to the 
Convention and still claim capitulatory rights. * 

Finance. 

Revenue and Expenditure of the French Zone for five years (ordinary 
budget) : — 


— 1929 I 19301 l<l3t-321 1932S 1933* 

Francs ; Francs Francs Fianrs , Francs 

Eevenue . . . 685,120,970 ; 8f»2,571,62rt 921, 725. 410 734,467.100 ;i, 166, 211. 685 

Expenditure . . ' CSS,002,S27 , 802,288.2i*4 921,311,722 734,145,790 j 1,166,110,085 


1 Estimates. ‘2 Apnl-Deeember. 

The chief items of the budgets for the past two financial years are as 
follows : — 


Reyenue 


E.'ciienditure 


Yenr eii'iiii:/ 
March *11. 
1032 ' 


Tear ending 
Dec 31, 
1932 

(9 m««ntli'') 


Year ending 
March 31, 
19^2 


Year ending 
Dec. SI, 
1032 

(9 months) 


Francs ! Francs Francs 

Ordinal y ‘,eceipti — , Ordinary txpendi' ' 

Direct tares (Ctji- tnrt.— 

tib, etc.) . lG6 02'j,K»0 168,396,000 Debt charges . 215,777,545 

Indirect taxes (cus- ' ' Expenditure otlier ; 

toms, etc ) . iUjjOO.OOf'' 149,050,000 than debt charges 705.534,177 

Consumption dntiesi : 

and other indirect! ! 

taxes . . . 220.190,000] 191,800,000 

Monopolies (P.T T.. } 

etc.). . .1 184,495,100 116,896.350; 

Various receipts .j 136,512,310 108,324.750 

, _ I _ Total ot ordinary 

i ; expenditure . 921,311,7221 

Total of ordinary i ! 

receipts . . ! 921,725,410 734,467,100 Extraordivai'y ex- 

\ peiuhtare ~~ \ 

Extraordinary re-' Expenditure ' 

enpts : — I I chargealiietopro- 

Proceeds of loans . j 200,056,700, 546,015,000 cecds of loans . 200,056,700 

Restive fund and ' ’ Exptnses charge- ' 

various receipts. ; 136,173,000 44,872.100 able to ^ese^^e i 

Other receipts .\ — 4&,3j0,560 ' fund . . . 136,173,000 


Francs 

131,949,410 

552,196,380 


734,145,700 


546,015,000 

93,202,660 


Grand total of le- ! ' Grand total of ex- 

. . 11,257,955,110 1,373.684,760 ■ penditnre . . 1,257, 541, 422:1, 373, .363, 450 

1 I 
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The Moroccan debt consists of French loans (1904, 1910, 1914, 1918, and 
1920). The 1904 loan amonnted to 62,500,000 francs and bears interest at 5 
per cent. The 1910 loan was for 101,124,000 francs and also bore interest at 
5 per cent. The 1914 loan, guaranteed by the French Government, was for 
170,250,000 francs. By a law dated March 25, 1916, the 1914 loan was 
increased to 242,000,000 francs. The first issue of 70,250,000 in July, 1914, 
was at 4 per cent., and the second issue 171,750,000 in March, 1918, was at 
5 per cent. By the law of August 19, 1920, a further loan, also guaranteed 
by the Government, was autliorised for 744,140,000 francs. Of this amount 
300 million francs had been issued by 1923, after which no further issue was 
made. Provision was made in 1928 for a new loan of 819,822,000 francs in 
which was to be merged the balance of the 1920 loan not already earmarked 
for expenditure. A first issue of Fr. 325,000.000 at 4J per cent, (price of 
issue Fr. 925 for Fr. 1,000) was made in May, 1929. The second issue 
of Fr. 425,000,000 at 4 per cent., price Fr. 977‘50, followed in July, 1930. 
In April, 1932, a further loan of 1,535,676,000 francs was authorised, 
mainly for public works. 

The budget of the Spanish Zone for 1933 balanced at 50,841,200 pesetas 
by the help of a subvention from the Spanish Treasury of 25,872,725 
pesetas. 

The principal revenue of the Tangier Zone is from Customs and Consump- 
tion duties. The net revenue for 1931 amounted to 21,880,000 francs and 
the expenditure to 21,879,000. The budget for 1932 provided for a revenue 
of 22,460,000 francs and an expenditure of 22,447,000. 

Defence. 

The Sherifian army as such no longer exists, except for the Black Guard 
or Sultan's bodyguard. The military forces in the French Zone are made np 
of drafts (consisting largely of African troops) from the French Metropolitan 
and Colonial armies, a portion of the Foreign Legion and native levies of 
various kinds. Following on the termination of the Riff war a Presidential 
decree of October 3, 1926, placed the army under the control of the Resident , 
General for all purposes except actual operations, and directed that the 
regular land forces should be organised in three divisions and two mixed 
brigades. The French budget for 1931-32 provided for 2,650 officers and 
58,614 N.C.O.’s and men of the regular army to be employed in Morocco, as 
well as the following irregulars : — 8 auxiliary native officers, 228 French non- 
commissioned officers, 140 French brigadiers, 12, 122 native rank and file. The 
composition of the Spanish forces in the Spanish Zone in 1933 numbered 
regulars, 11,136; Spanish troops and Foreign Legion, 25,405; irregulars, 
5,000. The Tangier Zone is demilitarised. The 1923 Statute as revised in 
1928 provided ultimately for a native gendarmerie of 250 men, under a 
Spanish commanding officer and a French second-in-command. In July, 
1932, the strength of the force was 150. 

Production and Industry. 

French Zmie. — Agriculture is by far the most important industry. 
The total agricultural area is estimated at 24,875,000 acres, not 
including forests. Forest land is estimated at about 4,940,000 acres, 
of which one-third lies within the agricultural area. The principal crops 
are cereals, especially wheat and barley ; beans, chickpeas, fenugreek and 
other legumens ; canary-seed ; cumin and coriander; linseed ; olives: vines 
and other fruits, especially almonds. The approximate yield of the principal 
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crops in 1932 was as follows in metric quintals (220'4 lbs.); — barley, 
10,264,928 (3,296,728 acres) ; wheat, 7,612,192 (2,711,691 acres) ; sorghum, 
242,841 (211,597 acres); oats, 183,890 (56,096 acres); maize, 1,188,053 
(856,052 acres); chickpeas, 116,176 (70,691 acres); lioseed, 93,722 
(53,465 acres). Endeavours- are being made to stimulate the production 
of other crops, e.g. cotton. Market-gardening for export has become 
important in the neighbourhood of Casablanca. The almost universal 
wild palmetto is put to various uses, including the manufacture of crin 
'cegetcd. The trees grown include cork, cedar, arar, argan, oak, and 
various conifers. In 1932 there were 6,212,092 olive trees, 467,098 
orange and lemon trees, 530,263 palm trees (dates), 2,756,569 almond 
and nut trees, 5,384,189 fig and other trees. Tizra wood is exported for 
tanning purposes. Gums are produced in considerable quantities. Stock- 
raising is an important industry. The number of the animals in the 
Zone in 1932 was: — cattle (bovine), 1,954,053; sheep, 7,556,318; goats, 
3,860,211 ; pigs, 116,921; horses and mares, 207,548 ; mules, 108,261 ; 
asses, 611,037 : camels, 132,185. 

The bulk of the laud is held by natives, who cling to primitive methods. 
There are now, however, a fair number of European settlers. The number 
of exploitations was estimated at the end of 1929 at 2,595, representing 
1,729,756 acres. Work was started in 1927 on a considerable programme of 
irrigation works, which is to include barrages in the rivers Beth, Moulouya, 
Mellah, Nefis, Oum-er-Rebia, Derna, Tessaout and EI-Akhdar. 

The principal mineral exploited is phosphate, the output of which (under 
a State monopoly) has grown rapidly from 8,232 metric tons in 1921 to 
885,720 tons in 1926, 900,731 tons in 1931, 1,004,919 tons in 1932, and 
1,105,300 tons in 1938. Lead ore (2,505 metric tons in 1932), manganese 
(3,977 metric tons in 1932), cobalt (566 metric tons in 1932), and anthracite 
(14,962 metric tons in 1932) are the principal minerals. Iron ore, tin, and 
zine ore are also mined. 

The coasts abound in fish. The chief fishing centres are near Casablanca 
and at Fedhala, which possesses an important preserving industry. 

■ The scheme for providing a central supply of electrical^ energy for 
practically the whole zone by harnessing the water power of the Oum-Er- 
Rebia is expected shortly to yield 18,000 h.p. and to supply all the coast 
towns and Marrakesh. Other hydraulic power stations in course of erection 
are the El Kamera barrage on the Beth, and the N’Eis barrage in the 
Marrakesh region. A large barrage on the Oued Mellah (Chaouia region) 
was completed in 1932. It is for irrigation purposes and for the water supply 
of Casablanca. 

A number of miscellaneous industries designed partly to supply 
local requirements of goods previously imported have grown up in recent 
years. Among them are flour mills, breweries, soap and candle factories, 
cement factories, etc., etc. The total number of European industrial estab- 
lishments in 1930 was estimated at 1,000, employing 35,000 persons. 

Spanish Z(me . — Agriculture is potentially important, but is carried on 
by natives in primitive fashion. Principal crops harvested by the natives 
under the colonisation plan in 1931 were, in metric tons: wheat, 25,303 ; 
barley, 50,740 ; straw, 55,267 ; aldora, 18,472 ; beans, 4,127 ; olives, 3,800 ; 
maize, 4,424 ; rye, 946 ; and peas, 946. The 1931 livestock census showed 
there were 119,865 goats, 201,559 sheep, 89,690 cattle, 12,000 mules and asses, 
8,630 horses, ^500 swine, and 38 camels. European colonisation is at present 
almost entirelv confined to the towns, but is spreading from the new Riffian 
township of Tilla Alhucemas into the fertile Guis valley, which was once 
Abdel Kerim’s headquarters. Iron ore is mined and exported from the Meiilla 
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district. The Jebala and Ghomara areas are repnted to be rich in mineral 
wealth, but the disturbed state of the country has in the past prevented any 
systematic exploitation. Prospecting is now being undertaken in these areas. 
Fishing, largely tunny, is an important industry. No other considerable 
industries exist. 

Tangier Zone . — The agricultural output, consisting principally of wheat, 
barley and chickpea, is insufficient for the needs of the population. The 
most important single industry is the manufacture by a Regie of cigarettes 
for the whole of Morocco. This employs 700 persons. There are also 
fisheries and preserving factories and a certain amount of market gardening 
for local requirements. 


Conunerce. 

French Zone . — Imports and exports for five years were : — 

192'.> I 1930 1931 , 1932 j 1933 

FraucH Francs , Francs 1 li'Taiics I Francs 

Imports . . . I 2,547,430,115,2,208.473,848 : 2, 075, 190, 641 1 1,785,058,487 1,632,416,000 

Exports. . . j 1, -233, 176,250! 719,262,702' 761,381,874! 684,964,868] 600,231,000 


The distribution of commerce in the years shown was ; — 


From or to 

Imports 

Exports 

1931 

1»32 

1931 

1932 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

France 

1,165,308,616 

9"7,649,307 

483,094,484 

483,081,142 

United Kingdom . 

176,041,492 

136,852,964 

21,314,794 

26,524,301 

Germany 

50,932.152 

48,954,887 

42,666,981 

26.938,432 

20 011,859 

Spain .... 

49,307,907 

89,811 955 

61,880,138 

Belgium 

120,094,372 

102,697.843 

17,957,898 

30,993.224 

11,998,393 

Italy .... 

79,811,600 

77,798,443 

20,608,990 

Austria 

1,654,385 

1,423.294 

15,250 

60,844 

United States 

123,840,514 

81,067,178 

5,349,829 

14,334,640 

7,644,710 

Portugal 

4,475,389 

2,707,098 

2,160,983 

Netherlands 

20,365.648 

34,105,: 01 

17,554,951 

16,050,596 

Egypt .... 

1,163,508 

1,095,875 

112,970 

144,981 

Czefhosioyakia . 

17,867,932 

17,650,302 

60,373 



Sweden 

S, 771,582 

5,377,324 

947,720 

160,228 

Norway 

817,127 

933,683 

7,272,160 

1,089,388 

Denmark . 

3,059,564 

6,884,058 

353,812 

7,945,653 

Japan .... 

— 

39,553,298 

— 

4,391,562 

Rumania . 

— 

56,721,761 


21,180 

Argentina . 

— 

10,584,241 

— 

~ 


The following table shows imports and exports in 1932 and 1933 of certain 
of the chief commodities 


Imports 

1932 

1933 

Exports 

1932 

1933 

Sugar 

1,000 
Francs 
171. 2S0 

1,000 

Francs 

137,308 

Cattle, Sheep. Pies. 

1,000 

Francs 

19,044 

1,000 

Francs 

22.306 

Tea .... 

93,666 

»2,865 

Wool 

632 

■Es B 

Wheat flour 

11,425 

717 

Eggs 

52,513 


Timber 


17,069 

Hides and Skins 

3,998 


Wine .... 


4,311 

Wheat 

208,589 

142,357 
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Imports 

1932 

1933 

Expoits 

1932 

1933 


l,00u 

Francs 

21,103 

1,000 

Francs 

12,791 

Barley 

1,000 

Francs 

91,717 

1,000 

Francs 

61,754 

Coal . 

20,199 

17,409 

Dried Vegetables . 

13,626 

9,841 

Mineral Oil and 


Canarj' Seed . 

6,372 

3,605 


114,001 

123,200 

Almonds . 

9,654 

3,532 


11,20b 

9,075 

Linseed . 

10,690 

3,123 


113,115 

99,962 

Palmetto Fibre 

27,368 

26,652 



Phosphates 

126,833 

119,459 


18,061 

16,515 

Fish, all kinds 

18,141 

26,391 

Motor Vehicles . 
Agricult oral 
Machinery 

60.81S 

10,156 

64,561 

8,737 

Coriander, Cummin, 

1 and Fenugreek . 
j Tizra Wood . 

6,853 

1,666 

4,843 

3,924 


Spanish Zone . — Imports in 1932 were valued at 78,111,899 pesetas, 
compared with 85,079,092 pesetas in 1931 ; and exports were valued at 
11,948,660 pesetas, compared with 18,335,638 pesetas in 1931. The 
principal imports in 1932 were (in thousand pesetas) : — flour, 9,070 ; sugar, 
9,200 ; semolina, 5,578; liquid fuel, 2,819; wines, 2,027; cotton goods, 
1,639; candles, 1,505; the principal exports, cattle, 2,010; eggs, 2,196; 
and iron ore, 2,272. In 1932, 34-18 per cent, of the imports came from 
Spain, and 31-26 per cent, from France. Of the exports, 96-49 per cent, 
went to Spain. 


Tangier Zone. 

— Imports and exports for five years :■ 

— 


- 

1 1929 1930 

1931 

1932 

1 1938 


Francs Francs j 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Imports . 

. 134,403,4.52 1 llo,50»,t)S8 I 

93.229,030 

73,831,037 ' 

68.753,000 

Exports. 

. 28,536 011 : 16,818,497 : 

22,276,775 | 

6,850,666 i 

9,176,000 


The principal imports are flour, sugar, candles, cottons and other fabrics, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, soap, oils, cereals and wines. The principal exports are 
skins, eggs and tinned fish. 

Total trade between Morocco and the United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) ; — 


— 

1920 

19?0 

10.il 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Morocco to U.K. 
Exports to Morocco from U.K. 
Re-exports to Morocco fiom U.K. . 

£ 

797,057 

2,023,084 

109,092 

i* 

332,834 

1,404,432 

130,910 

£ 

218,810 1 
1,337,426 ' 
6i,S93 : 

£ 

265,276 

1,420,284 

48,017 

£ 

262,313 

1,203,663 

41,090 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1932, 3,108 vessels of 5,156,538 tons entered and 3,038 of 4,940,139 
tons cleared the ports of the French zone. Of those enteiing 1,203 vessels 
of 2,408,898 tons and of those clearing, 1,178 of 2,329,485 tons were French. 
Of the total 1,665 vessels of 3,368,134 tons entered and 1,591 of 3,147,484 
tons cleared the port ot Casablanca. 

Casablanca possesses a fully equipped port, and Port Lyautey (Kenitra) a 
smaller up-river one. Modern ports are under construction at Rabat and 
Tangier. Fedhala can accommodate vessels up to 4,000 tons which supply 
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important oil storage stations. Mazagan and Mogador have lighter ports 
and another is under construction at Saffi. Agadir was opened to commerce 
on January 1, 1930, and a port is projected. 

The ports in the Spanish Zone are relatively unimportant, the bulk of the 
trade being done through Ceuta, Mellila and Tangier. In 1932, 1,512 vessels 
of 567,589 tons entered the ports ot the Spanish Zone. 

At the end of 1932, there were 790 miles of normal gauge railways in 
operation and 205 miles under construction. There were also 542 miles of 
narrow-gauge railway (60 cm.). In 1932, 255,134 metric tons of freight and 

I, 497,963 passengers were carried. 

The existing railways in the Spanish Zone are Ceuta-Tetuan (41 km.) ; 
Nador-Tistutin (36 km.) ; and Larache-Aleazar (40 km.), besides the portion 
of the Tangier-F ez railway which crosses the zone. 

On December 31, 1932, there were 2,342 miles of main roads and 1,381 
miles of secondary roads in the French Zone ; about 1,242 miles of road are 
tarred. The Spanish Zone has about 518 miles of good roads suitable for 
traffic. The roads in the Tangier Zone have been considerably improved 
since the coming into force of the Statute. There are now about 65 miles of 
urban and rural roads. 

There are a daily aeroplane service between Toulouse and Casablanca via 
Tangier and Rabat, and a weekly service between Casablanca and Dakar. 

A Sherifian postal service under French management exists in the French 
and Tangier zones. European mails are conveyed by steamer services from 
Marseilles and Bordeaux, overland through Spain, and by daily steamers 
between Algeciras and Tangier and increasingly by air from Toulouse. The 
Sherifian service in 1932 received 38,234,205 letters, 2,494,648 registered 
letters, also 528,423 parcels, and 10,261,129 printed papers and samples; 
and despatched 36,315,185 letters, 2,037,400 registered letters, 89,238 parcels 
and 5,104,284 printed papers and samples. The Spanish authorities main- 
tain the ordinary postal service in the Spanish Zone. Spain retains a post- 
office in Tangier, and Great Britain maintains the only foreign postal service 
still existing in Morocco as a whole, with ofiices at Rabat, Casablanca, 
Mazagan, Saffi, Marrakesh, Fez, Tetuan, Larache, and head office at Tangier. 

The total length of telegraph lines open to the public in the French Zone 
on December 31, 1932, was 3,433 miles. In 1932, 1,223,741 telegrams were 
received and 1,100,681 despatched, exclusive of 216,488 received and 168,954 
despatched free of charge (official, etc.). All important centres in the Spanish 
Zone are connected by land lines. Communication between Morocco and 
Europe is maintained by cables between Casablanca and Brest, Taugier-Oran- 
MarseUles, Tangier-Gibraltar, Tangier-Cadiz, Larache-Cadiz via Algeciras. 
The French Protectorate administration maintains wireless stations at various 
places in the French Zone and also at Tangier. 

Telephone systems exist in all the principal towns of the French Zone and 
there is a complete inter-urban connection. In 1932 there were in the Zone 

II, 111 subscribers and 16,319,171 messages sent. Urban services exist in the 
principal towns of the Spanish Zone and at Tangier. An inter-zonal system 
is being studied. Ceuta is now connected with the European system. 

Currency, Weights, and Measures. 

Since the withdrawal of the Hassani currency in 1920 the franc has been 
the sole currency in the French Zone. Measures were taken later to protect 
the note-issue of the Moroccan State Bank from the competition of Algerian 
and French notes, and steps were taken at the end of 1924 to make those 
measures really effective. The Moroccan franc (State Bank notes of all de- 
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nominations from frs. 5 upwards) was in 1928 placed on the same gold basis 
as the French franc. It is also proposed to mint silver coins of frs. 10 and 
frs. 20 for use in the hinterland, where paper money is still not very popular. 

On December 31, 1930, the value of State bank-notes in circulation was 
581,421,495 francs, as compared with 603,833,395 francs at the end of 1929. 

Spanish currency circulates in the Spanish Zone together with the old 
Hassani silver currency. The latter has undergone many vicissitudes since it 
was the legal currency (concurrently under the Act of Algeeiras of 1906 with 
Spanish money) for the whole of Morocco. It is now relatively stable at an 
exchange of Pesetas Hassani 50 to the £ stg. 

Moroccan frames and Spanish money are legal tender in the Tangier Zone. 
The Peseta Hassani continues to circulate freely. 

The metric system of weights and measures became in 1923 the sole legal 
system in the French Zone. 

The principal native measures still in corrent use are t — 

Weight. — 1 Kantar = 100 Rolls. 1 Rotl = 16 ookeyas. The Eotl varies 
widely round about 2 lbs. Capacity. — The inudcl, which varies by locality. 
Length. — 1 Kama = 50 inches. 1 Dra = 20 inches. 1 Kala = 22 inches. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives of Great Britain 
in Morocco. 

Tinder the Tangier Convention of December 18, 1923, the diplomatic 
agencies maintained by the signatory Powers were suppressed. 

Consul-General at Tangier. — Ernest Frederick Gye. 

Consul-General at Rabat . — W. S. Edmonds, C.M.G., O.B.E. 

Consul at Tetuan. — G. E. Monck-Mason. 

Consul at Casablanca. — F. H W. Stonehewer-Bird, O.B.E. 

Coxiiul at Marrakesh . — J. F. E. Vaughan-KusseU. 

There are also Vice-Consuls at Casablanca, Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador, 
Marrakesh, Fez and Laraiehe. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Morocco 

1. Official Publications. 

Annnaire du Statistique Generale. Casalilanca, 3930. 

Annuaire Economiqiie et Financier. Casablanca, 1929. 

Statistiques da Muuvement Commercial et Maritime (Annual for French Zone and 
Tangier^ 

Department of Overseas Trade Report.s. Annual Series. London. 

General Treaty between Great Britain and Morocco, 1856. — Convention of CJommerce 
between Great Britain and Moro<’Cf>, 1856. — Convention between Great Britain, eleven other 
Powers, and Morocco, for the settlement of the Right of Protection m Morocco, signed at 
Madnd, July 3, 1880. 

Genera] Act of the International Conference at Algeeiras relating to the Affairs of 
Morocco, April 7, 1906. Londtin, 1907. 

Tangier Convention, December IS, 1923, and Final Protocol of Conference or Amend- 
ment, of July 25, 1928. (Cmd. 2203 and 3216.) 

Carnet des Itmeraires principaux dn Maroc. Bureau Tonographiqne des Troupes 
d'occupation dn Maroc Occidental a Ca.sablanea. Fascicule I., Maroc Occidental— Partie 
Nord Fasc. II. Partie Sud. Casablatica, 1913-14. 

Bulletin Official (in Arabic and French). Rabat. Weekly. 

Boletm Oticial de la Zona de Protectorado Espanol en Marruccos. Published fort- 
nightly by the Foreign Office, Madrid. 

Bulletin Official (in French, Spanish, and Arabic). Tangier, Monthly, 

2. Non-Opficial Pitblications. 

Annuaire General du Maroc. Annual. Casablanca. 

A%diTioii (B. N.), The First Moroccan Crists. London, 1930. 
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Andreics (C. E.), Ola Morocco, London, 1923. 

‘Ben Assher,’ A Komad in Morocco. London, 1930. 

Bernard (Angnstin), Le Maroc. 6th ed. Paris, 1921. — La France an Maroc. Paris, 1917. 

Boneta (iu de T.), Estudios e Informe relatives a la Colonizacion Agricola de la zona de 
Protectorado de Espana en Marruccos. Madrid, 1922. 

Bonnard (A.), Au Maroc, 7tb ed. Pans, 1931. 

Celerier (J.), Le Maroc. Pans, 1931. 

Chavrebitre (C. de), Histoire du Maroc. Paris, 1931. 

Colhez{A. ), Notre Pictectorat. Marocoin. Pans, 1930. 

f' ‘ ’• "■* ’ . Iwel-Acksa : a Journey in Morocco. London, 1928, 

L • i-' •' !' II « I'. ‘ immerce coiiclus par le Maroc avec les puissances 

etra ^ ■ ' ■ "• *. Le statut de Tangier d’apr^s la convention dn 

18 decen‘'.T3re, 1923. Paris, 1925. 

DesfeuilUi (P.), Le Maroc. Paris, 1932. 

Espana (J. de), La Actuacion de Espana en Marruecos; Estudios sobre la Nueva 
PoliTica de Espana en Africa. Madrid, 1920. 

Filix (L'.cien), Le Statut international da Maroc d’apre^ les traitfe*. Paris, 1929. 

Goulren (J.), Le Maroc. Paris, 1919. — Traitd de Legislation et d’econoinie marocaines. 
Paris, 1920. 

Harrts (W. B,), Tafllet : the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration in the Atlas Moun- 
tains, <tc. London, 1895.— Morocco that was. London, 1921. — France, Spain and the 
Riff. London, 1927. 

Hoffhen (R.), L’Ecoiiomie rcarocaine. Paris, 1932. 

Mold (S,). Lyantey of Morocco. London, 1931. 

(Jaiues Grey), Account of the Empire of Morocco. . . . London, 1809. 

jrann(R.). Le Proiectorat Morocain. Paris, 1921. 

K(yi'Xii€lc{Z.) Maroko. Prague, 1928. 

Lmoig'fi.e (E.), Le Maroc. Le pays et son bistoire. L’ceuvre fran^aise. L’avenir. 
Paris, 1928. 

Loti (Pierre), Morocco. London, 1914. 

Zowf/* (Alya), A Wayfarer in Morocco. London, 19*29. 

Maekentie (D.), The Khalifate of the West, being a General Description of Morocco. 
London, 1911. 

Maestnicci (Noel), Le Maroc coniemporain. Guide I'csage d© tons les OfBciers et 
particuli^rement a I’usage dcs Officiei^ des affaires indigenes et des fonctionnaires dn 
Protectarat Lavanzeile, 19*-9. 

ifartin (A G. P.). Quatre aiecles d’bistoire Marocaine: Au Sahara de 1504 i 1902 ; an 
Maroc de 1394 a 1912, d’apres Archives et documentations indigenes. Paris, 1923. Le 
Mari.c et i’Europe. Pans, 1928. 

Marfinterf (H. M, P. de la), Morocco : Journeys to the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court 
of Malai-Hassan, with a Bibliography of Morocco from 1844 to 1887. London, 1889, 
— Souvenirs du Maroc Pans, 1910. 

ifeai^in (B.), The Moorish Empire. London, 1899. — The Land of the Moors. London, 
1901. — The Moors. London, 1902. — Life in Morocco and Glimpses Beyond. London, 1905. 

Mechin (R ). Les chemins de fer au Marof. Paris, 1928. 

Merry del FaZ (A.), ‘The Spanish Zone in Morocco,’ in the Qeographital Journal for 
May, 1920. 

Miqufl (Roger), Le Maroc frar.Qais. Joigny, 1926. 

Odinoi (Paul), Le Monde Marocain. Paris, 1926. 

Ossendouikn (F ), The Fire of Desert Folk : the account of a Journey through Morocco. 
English Text by Lew is Stanton Palen. London, 1926, 

Perez (A ), Zona espahola del uorte de Mamiecos. Toledo, 1913. 

Pi 9 M«t(V ). Le Maroc. (>ew edition.) Pans 19*20. — Le Peuple Marocain. Paris, 1925. 

PIas/at>(Sir R L.) and Brovn (R ), Bibliography of Morocco. London, 1892. 

Prado (S. B.), Histona de la Accidn de Espani en Marruecos. Madrid, 19*29. 

RicardiP), hez et ses environs. Paris. 1920.— Le Maroc (Guides bleus). Paris, 1925. 

Riviere (P. L.). Recueil ueneral dcs traites codes, et loi'« du Maro<*, 1912-1923. 4 vols. 
Paris, 1924-25. and annual suMdemente.— Precis de Legu^lation marocaine, aveerdferencce 
aux legislario s etnnL^eres et a la jurisprudence marrMUiine. Paris, 1927. 

Rovx (P. de). La Ref-rme itonetaire au Afaroe. Paris, 1928. 

Russo (P.l, La teiTe Marocaine. Oudjda, 19*21 

Sanrhez (J. G.), Nuestro Protectorado. (An account of the Rif.) Madrid, 1980. 

Sloane (W. M.), Greater France in Africa New York, 1924. 

Stvart (G. H.), The Internatio^-al City of Tangier. London, 1*^31. 

Taillan<her (Sf. R ), Les Origines du Maroc franQais. Paris, 1980. 

Terrier (A.), Le Ma»oc. Paris, 1931. 

IVUlette (Hennette), Au Maroc, viiles et paysages. Paris, 1930. 
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NEPAL. 

An independent Kingdom in the Himalayas, between 26° 25' and 30° 17' N. 
lat., and between 80° 6' and 88° 14' of E. long. ; its greatest length 500 miles ; 
its greatest breadth about 150 ; bounded on the north by Tibet, on the east by 
Sikkim, on the south and west by British India, 

The sovereign is His Majesty Maharajadhiraja Triblmbaiia Bir 
Bitram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shumshere Jung, who was bom 
on June 30, 1906, and succeeded his father on December 11, 1911. The 
Prince-Royal and Heir-apparent was born on June 11, 1920. The 
government of Nepal is a military oligarchy. All power is in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, to whom it was permanently delegated by the 
Maharajadhiraja Surendra Bikram Shah under pressure of the Bharadars 
or nobles of the State in 1867. The present Prime Minister is General 
Joodha Shnm Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, Hon. G.C.I.E. (bom April, 1S75), 
who was appointed on September 1, 1932. The ofhce of Prime Minister is 
always held by a member of his family, the succession being determined 
by special rules. 

The aboriginal stock is Mongolian with a considerable admixture of 
Hindu blood from India. They were originally divided into numerous hill 
clans and petty principalities, one of which, Goikha or Gurkha, became 
predominant in about 1769 and has since given its name to all. The ruling 
family are Hindu Rajputs. 

A commercial treaty between India and Nepal was signed in 1792, and 
a British Resident was sent to reside at Kathmandu, but was recalled two 
years later. A frontier outrage, in 1814, compelled thfe Indian Govern- 
ment to declare war ; and a British force advanced to within three marches 
of the capital. Peace was concluded and the Treaty ol Sagauli signed 
in December, 1815. Since then the relations of the Briti.sh with Nepal 
have been friendly. In 1854 hostilities broke out between the Nepalese 
and Tibetans, anil in 1856 a Treaty was concluded between the Nepalese 
and Tibetan Governments by which the Tibetans bound themselves to pay 
an annual sum of Es. 10,000 to Nepal, to encourage trade between the two 
countries, and that the Nepalese Representative at Lhasa should be of high 
rank. Besides, trade agents are maintained at Gyantse, Kuti, Kerrong, and 
other trade marts in Tibet. 

In accordance with the treaty of Sagauli, which amongst other things 
provides that accredited ministers of each shall reside at the Court of the 
other, a British Envoy, with a small escort of Indian sepoys, lives at the 
capital ; but he does uot interfere in the internal affairs of the State. 

A fresh treaty was signed on December 21, 1923. By it all previous 
treaties, agreements and engagements since and including the Treaty of 
Sagauli were confirmed, and the British and Nepalese Governments 
acknowledged one another’s independence, internal and external. 

• Area aad Popnlation. — Area about 54,000 square miles ; population 
estimated at about 5,600,000. The estimated gross revenue is 15,000,000 
rupees. The races of Nepal, besides the dominant Gurkhas, include earlier 
inhabitants of Tartar origin, such as Magars, Gurungs, and Bhotias. The 
Newars, who came from Southern India, live in the valley or adjacent to it. 

Capital, Kathmandu, 75 mUes from the Indian frontier ; population about 
80,000, and of the surrounding valley 300,000. 

KoliglOlL — Hinduism of an early type is the religion of the Gurkhas, 
inh b* steadily overlaying the Buddhism of the primitive 
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Defence. — The Army consists of about 45,000 men, mainly infantry, of 
whom about 20,000 are regulars. The armament comprises about 15,000 
magazine "303 rifles, 25,000 Martini-Henry rifles, 110 machine or Lewis 
guns, 30 modern, 12 fairly modem and about 240 old-fashioned guns. 

Trade. — The principal articles of export are cattle, hides and skins, opium 
and other drags, gums, resins and dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice and other 
grains, clarihed butter, oil seeds, spices, tobacco, timber, saltpetre. The chief 
imports are cattle, sheep and goats, salt, spices, sugar, tobacco, drugs and 
dyes, petroleum, leather, brass, iron and copper wares, raw cotton, twist and 
yarn, silk, cotton and woollen piece goods. Nepal possesses Tery valuable 
forests in the southern part of the country. 

Slavery was entirely abolished in the country by the Maharaja in 1924-6. 

A telephone connects the capital with Birganj near the southern frontier. 
In February, 1927, the first railway into Nepal (metre gauge), from Raxaul 
on the Bengal & North-Western Railway to Amlekhganj, a distance of 25 
miles, was opened. There is a suitable road for motors from Amlekhganj to 
Bhimphedi, a distance of about 27 miles. A ropeway was opened at about 
the same time for the carriage of goods over the last 14 miles of the 
road from Dhursing above Bhimphedi into the Kathmandu valley. A 
topographical survey of the country by Indian personnel of the Government 
of India was completed in 1927. 

The silver mohar is valued at 6 annas and 8 pies of British Indian currency. 
Copper pice, of which 50 go to a silver mohar, are also coined. The Indian 
rupee passes cairent throughout Nepal. 

British Envoy at the Court of Xepdl, Kathmandu. — Lt.-Col. C. T. 
Daukes, C.I.E. 


Books of Reference. 
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NETHERLANDS (THE). 

(Koninkkijk der Nederlasdex.) 

Seigning Sovereign. 

Wilhelinina Helena Pauline Maria, Ijotr August 3i, 1880, 
daughter of the late King Willem III., and of his second wife. Princess 
Emma, bom August 2, 1858 (died Mai-ch 20, 1934), daughter of Prince 
George Victor of Waldeck ; succeeded to the throne on the death of her 
father, November 23, 1890 ; came of ago August 31, 1898, and was crowned 
September 6 of that year ; married to Prince Henry of ilecklenburg- 
Schwerin, February 7, 1901. Offspring : Princess Juliana Louise Emma 
Marie Wilhelmina, born April 30, 1909. 

The royal family of the Netherlands, known as the House of Orange, 
descends from a German Coimt Walram, who lived in the eleventh century. 
Through the marriage of Count Engelbrecht, of the branch of Otto, Count of 
Nassau, with Jane of Polanen, in 1404, the family acquired the barony of 
Breda, and thereby became settled in the Netherlands. The alliance with 
another heiress, only sister of the childless Prince of Orange and Count of 
ChMous, brought to the house a rich province in the south of France ; and a 
third matrimonial union, that of Prince Willem III. of Orange with a 
daughter of King James II., led to the transfer of the crown of Great Britain 
to that prince. Previous to this period, the members of the family had 
acquired great influence in the United Provinces of the Netherlands under 
the name of ‘ stadhouders, ’ or governors. The dignity was formally declared 
to be hereditary in 1747, in Willem IV. ; but his successor, Willem V., had 
to fly to England, in 1795, at the invasion of the French republican army. 
The family did not return till November, 1813, when the United Provinces 
were freed from French domination. After various diplomatic negotiations, 
the Belgian provinces, subject before the French revolution to the House of 
Austria, were ordered by the Congress of Vienna to be joined to the Northern 
Netherlands, and the whole to be erected into a kingdom, with the son of the last 
stadhouder, Willem V., as hereditary sovereign. In consequence, the latter 
was proclaimed King of the Netherlands at The Hague on the 16th of 
March, 1815, and recognised as sovereign by all the Powers of Europe. 
The union thus established between the northern and southern Netherlands 
was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 1830, and their political relations 
were not readjusted until the signing of the treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which constituted Belgium an independent kingdom. King Willem I. 
abdicated in 1840, bequeathing the crown to his son Willem II., who, 
after a reign of nine years, left it to his heir, Willem 111. This king reigned 
41 years, and died in 1890 ; in default of male heirs, he was succeeded by 
his only daughter Wilhelmina. 

The Sovereign has a civil list of 1,200,000 guilders. There is also a large 
revenue from domains, and in addition an allowance of 100,000 guilders for 
the maintenance of the royal palaces. The family of Orange is, besides, 
in the possession of a very large private fortune, acquired in greater part by 
King Willem I. in the prosecution of vast enterprises tending to raise the 
commerce of the Netherlands. 

Government and Constitution. 

I. Centrai. Goversmevt. 

The first Constitution of the Netherlands after its reconstruction as a 
Sovereign State was promulgated in 1814, and was revised in 1815 (after 
the addition of the Belgian provinces, and the assumption by the 
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Sovereign of the title of King) ; in 1840 (after the secession of the 
Belgian provinces) ; in 1848, 1884, 1887, 1917, and 1922. According to this 
charter the Netherlands form a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. 
The royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture ; in default of male heirs, the female line ascends the throne. 
In default of a legal heir, the successor to the throne is designated by 
the Sovereign and a joint meeting of both the Houses of Parliament 
(each containing twice the usual number of members), and by this assembly 
alone if the case occurs after the Sovereign’s death. The age of majority of 
the Sovereign is 18 years. During his minority the royal power is vested in 
a Regent — designated by law — and in some cases in the State Council. 

The executive power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, 
while the whole legislative authority rests conjointly in the Sovereign 
and Parliament, the latter — called the States-General — consisting of two 
Chambers. The Upper or First Chamber is composed of 50 members, elected 
by the Provincial States. Members of the First Chamber not residing in The 
Hague, where the Parliament meets, are allowed 10 guilders (16s. 8d.) a day 
during the Session of the States-General. The Second Chamber of the 
States-General numbers 100 deputies, who are elected directly. Members are 
allowed 5,000 florins (4201.) annually, with travelling expenses. Members 
of the States-General must be Dutch subjects, men or women, and recognised 
as such. 

First chamber (elected July 29, 1932) : 16 Catholics, 6 Anti- Revolutionists, 

7 Protestant Party, 6 Liberty Union, 4 Democrats and 11 Social Democrats. 

Second chamber (elected .ipril 26, 1933) : Catholics, 28 ; Social Democrats, 
22 ; Anti-Revolutionists, 14; Christian Historicals, 10; Liberty Union, 7 ; 
Democrats, 6 ; other parties, 13. 

The Electoral Reform Act, passed December 12, 1917, provides for 
universal suffrage and proportional representation. The Members 
of the Second Chamber are, according to the Electoral Reform Act, 
directly elected by citizens of both sexes who are Dutch subjects not under 
25 years. Criminals, lunatics, and certain others are excluded ; for certain 
crimes and misdemeanours there may be temporary exclusion. The electoral 
body numbered April 1, 1931, 3,957,530 voters, i.e. 98'0 per cent, of the 
number of citizens of 25 years and older. 

The members of the Second Chamber are elected for 4 years, and retire 
in a body, whereas Ihe First Chamber is elected for 6 years, and every 
3 years one half retire by rotation. The Sovereign has the power to dissolve 
both Chambers of Parliament, or one of them, being bound only to order 
new elections within 40 days, and to convoke the new meeting within 
two months. 

The Government and the Second Chamber only may introduce new 
Bills ; the functions of the Upper Chamber being restricted to approving 
or rejecting them without the power of inserting amendments. The 
meetings of both Chambers are public, though each of them, by the decision 
of the majority, may form itself into a private committee. The ministers 
may attend at the meetings of both Chambers, but they have only a 
deliberative vote unless they are members. Alterations in the Constitution 
can be made only by a Bill declaring that there is reason for introducing 
those alterations, followed by a dissolution of the Chambers and a second 
confirmation by the new States-General by two-thirds of the votes. Unless 
it is expressly declared, the laws concern only the realm in Europe, and 
not the Colonies. The executive authority, belonging to the Sovereign, is 
exercised by a responsible Council of Ministers. The Ministry, appointed 
May 26, 1933, is composed as follows : — 
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President of the Cou'iicil of Ministers, Minister of the Colcmies. — Dr. H. 
GoUjn. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Dr. J. E. SlotemaTcer de Bruine. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. E. J. H. ran Schaik. 

Minister of the Interior. — Dr. J. A. de Wilde. 

Minister of Instruction, Science, and Arts. — Dr. H P. Marchant. 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. P. J. Oud. 

Minister of Defence. — Dr. L. N. Deckers. 

Minister of Public fPorfs (Waterstaat). — J. A. Kalff. 

Minister of Economic Affairs — Dr. T. J. Verschuur. 

Minister of Social Affairs. — Prof. Dr. J, E. Hoternaker de Bruine. 

Each of the above Ministers has an annnal salary of 16,000 guilders, or 1,3331, The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs enjoys besides 10,000 guilders for representation. 

There is a State CouncE — ‘ Eaad van State ’ — of 14 members, appointed by the 
Sovereign, of which the Sovereign is president, and which i s consulted on all 
legislative and a great number of executive matters. 

II. Local Government 

The territory is divided intoll provinces and 1,076 communes (January 1, 
1934). Each province has its own representative body, ‘ the Provincial States. ’ 
The members are elected for 4 years, directly from among the Dutch in- 
habitants of the province who are 25 years of age. Except that they must 
be inhabitants of the province, the electors are the same as for the Second 
Chamber. The members retire in a body and are subject to re-election. The 
number of members varies according to the population of the province, from 
82 for Holland (South) to 35 for Drente. The Provincial States are entitled 
to make ordinances concerning the welfare of the province, and to raise taxes 
according to legal precepts. All provincial ordinances must be approved by 
the Crown. The Provincial States exercise a right of control over the munici- 
palities. They also elect the members of the First Chamber of the States- 
General. They meet twice a year, as a rule in public. A permanent commis- 
sion composed of 6 (in Drente 4) of their members, called the ‘ Deputed States, ’ 
is charged with the executive power in the province and the daily administra- 
tion of its affairs. This committee has also to see the common law executed 
in the province. Both the Deputed as well as the Provincial States are 
presided over by a Commissioner of the Sovereign, who in the former assembly 
has a deciding vote, but in the latter named only a deliberative vote. He 
is the chief magistrate in the province. The Commissioner and the 
members of the Deputed States receive an allowance 

Each of the communes forms a Corporation with its own interests and 
rights, subject to the general law. In each commune is a Council, elected 
for four years directly, by the same voters as for the Provincial States, 
provided they inhabit the commune. All the Dutch inhabitants 23 years of 
age are eligible, the number of members varying from 7 to 45, according to 
the population. The Council has a right of making and enforcing bve-laws 
concerning the communal welfare. The Council may raise taxes according 
to rules prescribed by common law ; besides, each commune receives from 
the State Treasury an allowance proportioned to the total number of its 
inhabitants and to the share which its non-contributing inhabitants have 
failed to pay towards local taxes. All bye-laws may be vetoed by the 
Sovereign. The Municipal Budget and the resolutions to alienate municipal 
pmperty require the approbation of the Deputed States of the province, 
ihe (^uncil meets in public as often as may be necessary, and is presided over 
y a Mayor, appointed by the Sovereign for 6 years. The executive power 
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is vested in a college formed by the Mayor and 2 — 6 Aldermen (wethouders), 
elected by and from the Council ; this college is also charged with the 
execution of the public law. The Municipal Police is under the authority 
of the Mayor ; as a State functionary the Mayor supervises the actions of the 
Council; he may suspend their resolutions for 30 days, but is bound to inform 
the Deputed States of the province. 


Area and Population. 

I. PSOGKESS AND PRESENT CONDITION. 

Population at various census periods : — 

1829 . 2,613,487 I 1889 . 4,511,415 I 1920 . 6,866,314 

1869 . 3,579,529 | 1909 . 5,858,175 1 1930 . 7,935,565 


Area (excluding water) and the population, according to the results of 
the Census of December 31, 1930, and the estimated population on December 
31, 1931 


Provinces 

Area . 

English 


Population 


square mile'C , 

iDec. 31, lOot.') ^^30 

Dec. 31. 1932 

Per sq. mile 
fDec. 31, 1932) 

North Brabant 

1,921 

898,386 

924,039 

481*0 

Gueiders 

1,941 1 

829,293 

*58,314 

442*2 

South Holland 

1,130 1 

1,957,578 

2,016 613 

1,784*6 

North Holland 

1,059 1 

1,600,587 

247,606 

1,561.896 

1,474*9 

Zealand 

090 1 

249,575 

361*7 

trtrecht 

526 1 

406,960 

424,653 

807*3 

Friesland 

. 3,251 

399,659 

406,126 

535,572 

324-6 

Overysel 

1.301 

520,788 

411*7 

Groningen 

886 

392,436 

400,190 

451*7 

Drente 

. i 1,029 

222,432 

229,171 

222*7 

Limhnrg 

. 1 . S46 

550,840 

577,243 

682*3 

T-tal. 

, ! 12.579 

7,935,565 

8,183,392 

630-6 

Of the total on 

December 31, 1932, 

4,067,630 

were males and 4,115,762 


females. 

The ar a, including the interior waters, amounted in 1930 to 13,203 
squai> Hides, whilst the total area, including gulfs and bays, amounted in 
1930 to 15.771 square miles. 

On June 14, 1918, a law was passed for the purpose of forming a new 
province by the draining of the Zuiderzee to the extent of 523,000 acres. 
The work, which was commenced in 1924, is expected to take 15 years, and 
the total outlay for the first stage is calculated at 66,250,000 florins. 

Urban and rural populations were as follows : — 


Yeai 

Fop liaTion of 
the principal 
Towns i 

Percentage 
of the whole 
Population 

Rural 

Population 

Percentage 
of the whole 
Population 

Dec. 31, 1889 . 

1.699,012 

37’66 

2,812.403 

62-34 

„ ,, 1S09 . 

2,178,931 

42 69 

2,925,048 

57-31 

,, ,, 19i)9 . 

2,614,903 

44 64 

3,243,046 

55-36 

,, „ 1920 . 

3,206,055 

46-70 

3,659 091 

53-30 

,, ,, 1930 . 

3,865,535 

48-71 

4,070,030 

51-29 


1 The towns with a population of more than 20,000 inhabitants at the census of 1930. 
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II. Movement of the Population. 


Tears 

Total Births 
Registered as 
Living 

Illegiti- 

mate 

Deaths 

j Marriages 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

Stillborn 

1929 

177,216 

3,181 

83,224 

61,472 

93.992 

4,490 

1930 

182,310 

3,245 

71,632 

62,911 

no.62S 

4.600 

1931 

177,387 

3,071 

77,048 

j 59,456 

100 339 

4,540 

1932 

178,525 

3,091 

73,059 

! 55,816 

105,466 

4,615 


The emigration has been as tollows, mostly to North America: 1929, 
2,970; 1930, 2,756; 1931, 365 ; 1932, 158; 1933, 163. 

The total number of emigrants, Dutch and foreigners, who sailed from 
Dutch ports was, in 1929, 17,151, in 1930, 11,196, in 1931, 2,959, in 
1932, 1,910, and in 1933, 1,710. 


III. Peixcipal Towns. 


Population on January 1, 1933 : — 


Amsterdam 

. 772,364 

Delft 


. 51,712 

Rotterdam 

. 586,804 

Enschede . 


. 51 5S1 

The Hague 

. 459,885 

Heerlen . 


. 4*', 747 

Utrecht 

. 157,924 

Leeuward- n 


. 49,604 

Haarlem . 

. 124.855 

Breda 


. 46,740 

Groningen 

. 109,478 

’.•? Hertogenbosch 

. 44,215 

Eindhoven 

. 94,544 

Emmen . 


. 43,123 

Nimegen . 

. 86.215 

Veisen 


. 43,073 

TUburg . 

. 82,795 

Zwolle 


. 41,706 

Arnhem . 

. 80,648 

Amersfoort 


. 41,287 

Leiden 

. 72,058 

Kerkrade . 


. 38,379 

Apeldoorn 

. 63,981 

Deventer . 


. 37,525 

Maastricht 

. 63,513 

Hengelo . 


. 34,738 

Hilversum 

. 62,319 

Zaandam . 


. 34,591 

Dordrecht 

. 58,203 

Lonneker . 


. 33,972 

Schiedam . . 

. 58,151 

Almelo 


. 33,559, 


Helder 
Ecle . 

Gouda 
Alkmnar . 
VlaardinL-en 
Haarleinniermeer 
Zeist . 

Bussum . 
Helraond . 
Rhedeu 
Venlo 
Roosendaal 
Bergen op Zoom 
Voorbnrg . 
Flushing . 
Zatphen . 


32,326 
31, {*24 
30,161 
29,267 
28,570 
27,891 
26,296 
26,239 
26,115 
25,637 
25,595 
22,875 
22,667 
22,038 
21.664 
20,840 


Eeligion. 

Entire liberty of conscience is granted to the members of all religions 
confessions. The royal family and a great part of the inhabitants belong 
to the Reformed Church. The State Budget (1934) contains allowances for 
the different churches ; for Protestant Churches, about 1, 7 05, 000 guilders ; 
for Roman Catholics, about 707,000 ; for Jansenists, about 17,500 ; and for 
Jews, about 16,200. 

The number of adherents of the different Churches in the various provinces 
according to the census of 1930 was; Dutch Reformed Church, 2,732,333 ; 
Other Protestants, 876,958 ; Catholics, 2,890,022 ; Jansenists, 10,182 ; 
Jews, 111,917 ; and other creeds or those of none, 1,313,968 (other creeds, 
169.575 ; no religion, 1,144,393 ; unknown, 185). 

The government of the Reformed Church is Presbyterian. At the end 
of 1933 the Dutch Reformed, Walloon, English Presbyterian, and Scotch 
Churches had 1 Synod, 10 provincial districts, 44 classes, and 1,431 parishes. 
Their clergy numbered 1,679. The Roman Catholic Church had one arch- 
bishop (of Utrecht), 4 bishops, and 1,424 parishes. The Old Catholics hid 
1 archbishop, 2 bishops, and 27 parishes. The Jews had 143 communities. 


Education. 

I^blio instruction (primary) is given in all places where needed, 
religious convictions being respected. Instruction was made obligatory by 
the Act of 19G0 ; the school age is from 7—13. 
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By a modification of the Act of 1887 public instruction is diminished 
and a greater share in education is left to private instruction, if approved 
as efficient by the State, in which case it is paid for out of public funds. 
The cost of public primary instruction is borne jointly by the State and 
the commimes, the State contributing to the salaries of the teachers and being 
responsible for 25 per cent, of the costs of founding or purchasing schools. 

Secondary Education is given in the larger communities in public or 
private schools. Private schools may be endowed by the State, private 
professional schools also by the province and the community. Higher 
education is given at Universities, in high schools, and grammar schools, 
either public or private. Private institutions may be endowed by the State. 
Tuition in Kindergartens has not been regulated by law. 

The following table is taken from the Government returns for 1932-33 : — 





Pupils 01 

Students 




Total 

Female 

Universities (public) 1 

4 

, 49'^ * 

9.433 

2.132 

Technical Universitv. 

1 

: 91* 

1,929 

80 

Agricultural University . 

1 

! 50* 

495 

17 

Private Universities 

2 

1)5 * 

1,024 

121 

High Schools of (lommerce 2 . 

2 

50* 

595 

32 

Classical schools .... 

54 

1,041* 

8,096 

2,343 

Schools for the working people • . 

707 

4,972 • 

131,559 

65.262 

Middle cla.ss schools .... 

249 

4,042 • 

41,184 

8,116 

Elementary Schools : 

3,44t 

i 15,009 

460 050 

219,054 

Private 

4,921 

' 24,940 

814,783 

401,90$ 

Infant Schools : ♦ 

288 

j 1,269 

.39,043 

18,677 

Private 

1,562 

I 4,105 

139,644 

68,640 


1 Leiden (founded 1575), Utrecht (1636). Groningen (1614), Amsterdam (1632). In 1918 
the Vetennary School at Utrecht and the Agrienltural School at Wageningen were created 
Universities. 

2 One at Rotterdam and the other at Tilburg (Roman Catholic High School of Com- 
merce, founded October 8, 1927). 

2 Figures for the year 19'2S-20. 

* Figures for the year 1930-31. 

• Figures for the year 1931-32. 

Besides the schools named in the table, there is a great number of special 
schools, mostly technical. Since 1908 there is also a Government school to 
train officials of the colonial service for superior posts. 

Of the conscripts called out in 1931, 0T2 per cent, could neither read nor 
write, the percentage being highest in Drenthe, 0'64. Of the persons married 
in 1918, 0-22 per cent, of the males and 0 '41 per cent, of the females could 
not sign the mandage certificate. Of the convicts in 1911, 4 per cent, could 
neither read nor write. Of the total number of children from 7 to 13 years 
(school age) on January 1, 1922, 4-29 per cent, received no elementary 
instruction. 

Justice and Crime, 

As from January 1, 1934, justice is administered by the High Court of the 
Netherlands (Court of Cassation), by 5 courts of justice (Courts of Appeal), by 
19 district tribunals, and by 62 cantonal courts ; trial by jury is unknown in 
Holland. The Cantonal Court, which deals with minor offences, is formed by 
a single judge ; the more serious cases are tried by the district tribunals, formed 
as a rule hy 3 judges (in some cases one judge is sufficient) ; the courts are 
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eonstitated of 3 and the High Court of 5 judges. All Judges are appointed 
for life by the Sovereign (the Judges of the High Court from a list prepared 
by the Second Chamber). They can be removed only by a decision of the 
High Court. 

Juvenile courts were called into existence in 1922. The juvenile court 
is formed by a single judge specially appointed to try children’s civil cases, 
at the same time charged with the administration of justice for criminal 
actions committed by young persons who are not yet 18 years old, unless 
imprisonment of six months or more ought to be inflicted, in which case the 
judge of the juvenile court acts as judge-examiner. 

'The number of persons convicted was : — 


Tear 

By the Cantonal Courts 

By the District Tribunals 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1930 

173,160 

13,639 

18,322 

1,961 

1931 

170,544 

12,118 

19,022 

1,978 

1932 

177,169 

11,740 

19,887 

2,090 


The number of inmates in the prisons during the years 1929, 1930, 
and 1931 was respectively, 6,055, 5,977, and 6,078 males, and 232, 195, and 
231 females; in the houses of detention, 12,646, 14,109, and 15,528 
males, and 553, 401, and 518 females. There are also 4 State-work 
establishments ; the numbers of inmates of these establishments were 
respectively in the years 1929, 1930, and 1931, 2,556, 2,577, and 2,603 
males, and 19, 15, and 14 females. 

In 1901 an Act was passed reforming State reformatories for the educa- 
tion of juvenile criminals and establishing disciplinary schools for juvenile 
criminals. The number of inmates during the years 1929, 1930, and 
1931 in the State reformatories was : 667, 650, and 768 boys, 100, 
117, and 110 girls; in the disciplinary schools : 366, 432, and 517 boys, 
82, 91, and 97 girls. 

There are both State and municipal police. The State police consists of field- 
constables and cavalry. The former are spread over the country, the latter guard 
the frontiers (eastern and southern). The cavalry police (marechausse) 
numbers about 22 officers and 1,150 men. There are about 1,339 field- 
constables — appointed and paid by the Government — divided into numerous 
brigades. Besides each commune has its own field-constables or police force. 

Pauperism and Social Insurance. 

The statistics of the poor relief in the Netherlands cover all forms of 
relief. The following data for the year 1931 relate exclusively to what 
may be called normal poor relief (not including relief of any kind to the 
unemployed). 


Kind of relief 

Number of 
Persons 

Net cost, 
(guilders) 

Outdoor relief (heads of families) 

,, ,, (other persons) .... 

140,619 ] 
48,304 V 

27,744,267 

,, (gifts) 

Casuals 

Kefuges to homeless persons .... 

124,282 J 
39,204 i 
76,113 / 

78,861 

Boarding out in families ..... 

13,267 

2,410,654 

,, ,, homes, etc. .... 

22,939 

4,269,824 
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Kind of relief 

Number ol 
Persons 

Net cost 
(guilders' 

Nursing in hospitals ..... 

162,157 

20,014,680 

Lunatics and idiots ...... 

25,336 

15,440,634 

Homes for the aged, children, etc, . 

36,279 

12,213,896 

Alrushouses ....... 

13,037 

1,466,987 

Workshops and workhouses .... 

4,738 

998,664 

Total (1931) including other data 


100,667,002 

On September 19, 1916, a Government 
insurance was set up in Holland. 

scheme for 

unemployment 


Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure in five years (ordinary and extraordinarv) 
rvere, in thousands of guilders : — 


1980 : 1931 1932 ' i 193S ' , 1934' 

ijOOOguiidera 1,000 guilders; 1,000 auUdersi 1,000 guilders l,000gu!lders 
Eevecue . . . 704,999 702,054 - 1,174,459 540, &27 i 455,932* 

Expenditure . . 720,613 838,850 I 1,079,196 642,019 1 803,917 

* Estimates. * Without the new taxes for 1934. 


Budget estimates for the years 1933 and 1934 were as follows : — 


Branches uf Kx* 
penditure 
(Ordinary service) 

1933 

1934 

Sources of Revenue 
(Taxes onlj) 

1933 

1634 


1,000 

1,01 tO 


1,000 

1 000 


Guilders 

Guilders 


Guilders 

Guilders 

Civil list 

1,850 

1,850 

Land tax 

9,316 

9,735 

Legislative body 



Tax on dividends . 

14,0l0 

12,240 

and Royal cabinet 

1,966 

1,932 

Tax on coupons . 

— 

6,400 

Department of Fo- 



Tax on incomes . 

00,000 

54.360 

reign Affairs 

3,829 

3,623 

Tax on capital 

25.800 

29,215 

Department of Jus- 



Tax on successions 

36,000 

30,400 

tice 

27,102 

26 '256 

Import duties 

102,200 

82,425 

Department of In- 



Excise duties 

168,930 

236,570 

terior . 

9,418 

13,187 

Tax on gold & silver 

800 

600 

Department of In- 



Tax on Bicjcles . 

7,000 

7,000 

sti'uction. etc. 

159.617 

154,311 

Tax on motor-cars. 



Department of Fi- 



etc. . 

12,000 

14,000 


63,8V6 

143,076 

Stamp duty . 

13,309 

15 860 

Department of De- 



Registration duty 

10,OOg 

10,600 

fence 

SS,46S> 

57,887 


— 


Department of Pub- 



Total . . ' . 

459.346 

508,805 

Department of 



Of which for the — 



Economic Aftairs . 

13,095 

11,790 

General budget . 

387,842 1 

487,805 ^ 

Department oi 



Loan Fund . 

52.504 

— 

Social Affairs 

55,635 

109,165 

Road Fund . 

19.000 

21,000 

Department of Colo- 






nies 

6,447 

4,714 




Public Debt . 

77,73S 

97,372 




Unforeseen expen- 






diture . 

50 

30 




Total expenditnre 

572.6^4 

730.535 





^ The new taxes for 1934 included. 


The expenditure of the ‘ Department for the Colonies ’ entered in the 
budget estimates only refers to the central administration. There is a 
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separate budget for the great colonial possessions in the East Indies, voted 
as such by the States-General. The financial estimates for the year 1934 
are distributed between the colonies and the mother country in the following 


proportions : — 

Guilders 

Expenditure in the colonies 396,094,002 
Home Government expendi- 
ture I67,4 S9.S42 

Total expenditure . . 568,533,844 


Guilders 

Revenues in the mother 
country .... 5.342,550 

Revenues in the colonies . 469,023,111^ 

Total revenue . . 474,365,661 


In the Budget for 1933 and 1934 the national debt is given as follows in 
thousands of guilders : — 


- 

Jan. 1, 1933 

Jan. 1, 1934 

Funded Debt^— 



2^ per cent, debt 

520,743 

517,758 


400,425 

387,446 

3i „ 

39,188 

463,003 

38,672 


951,218 

4-4 „ 

46,006 

4S.469 


559.329 

532,150 

5 ,, ,, 

446,685 

247,925 

Total 

2,470,833 

2,723,638 

Interest, 1933 and 1934 

94,029 

94,133 

Redemption, 1933 and 1034(ordiBary and extraordmarj ) 

63,942 

56,846 

Floating Debt — 

AsaetP, January 1, 1933 and 1934 

426,841 

447,217 

LfabilitJes 

616,850 

648,604 

Interest, 1933 and 1934 

9,547 

24,437 


^ Including the amounts and the interest and redemption of the Loan fund loans. 
* Estimates 


Defence. 

I. Feontibr. 

The Netherlands are bordered on the south by Belgium, on the east 
by Germany. On the former side the country is quite level, on the latter 
more hilly ; the laud frontier is open all round. The frontiers are defended 
by few fortresses. The scheme of defence adopted in 1874 contemplated 
the concentration of the defensive forces in a restricted area, known as the 
‘Holland Fortress.’ This comprises the provinces of North and South 
Holland, with parts of Zealand and Utrecht. Two-thirds of the area is 
surrounded by the sea. On the land side, to the East and South, are lines 
of more or less permanent works, which can be rendered very difficult of 
attack by inundations. There are also strong works on the coast, notably 
the Helder group, barring access to the Zuiderzee, and the Hollandsch Diep 
and V olkerak position, while the entrances to the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
ship canals are defended by powerful forts. The citadel of the whole is 
Amsterdam, which is well fortified. Here also inundations would almost 
preclude a successful attack. The coast defences are in good order and are to 
be further strengthened, hut the defences on the land .side, except the position 
of Amsterdam, have of late years been neglected. Moreover, the control of 
the inundations is not entirely in military hands. 

Apart from the Holland Fortre-ss are the works on the W estern Schelde. 
These have hitherto been unimportant, but a plan has been adopted to 
augment them by entirely new works at Flushing. 
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II. Abmt. 

According to an Act of 1922, service in the army is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory ; the voluntary enlistments bear a small proportion to 
the compulsory. Every Dutch citizen and, in certain circumstances, every 
other resident in the Netherlands, is liable to personal service in the 
army (or navy) from the age of 19 up to 40. The maximum strength of the 
annual contingent is fixed at 19,500 (including 1,000 for the sea service). The 
average effective strength of the home army in 1933 was 1,320 officers and 
16,953 other ranks. Budget for Army and Navy, 1933, 88,569,145 florins. 

The first tra inin g lasts for : {a) oj months at the longest for men not 
belonging to the mounted corps, with the exception of those under (J) 
and (c) ; (h) 9 months at the longest for men not belonging to the mounted 
corps who after enlistment are being trained as subalterns ; (c) 12 months 
at the longest for men not belonging to the mounted corps who after 
enlistment are being trained as officers, for infirmary men, for conscripts of 
the air service, and for men of the mounted artillery troops ; {d) 15 months 
at the longest for the cavalry ; (c) 8 months at the longest for the navy. 
The time for further training is at the lowest 40 days for all conscripts, with 
the exception of infirmary men and air-service men, who are exempted. 

The Dutch garrison of the East Indies is organised in 2 divisions with a 
strength, in 1933, of 1,098 ofifieers and 34,096 other ranks. 

The Netherlands infantry is armed with the Mannlicher magazine rifle, 
model 95. Cavalry and engineers carry the Mannlicher carbine. The fiield 
artillery, including the horse batteries, is armed with a shielded Q.F. Kmpp 
gun of 7 '5 cm. 

III. Natt. 


The Navy is maintained for a double purpose — viz. the protection of the 
Dutch waters and coast, and the defence of the East Indian possessions. 
These latter contribute to the maintenance of that division of it known as 
the Indian Marine. The majority of the vessels recently added to the 
Navy are intended mainly for the defence of the Dutch East Indies. 

Following is a list of the principal ships of the Koyal Netherlands Navy. 


Kame 


COAST DEFENCE SHIPS 

Jacob van Heems- 
kerck . 

Hertog Hendrik . 
Zeven Provincien . 


CRUISERS 


Java 

Sumatra 


1 ® 

' 

! 

.2E c 

1 ^ a 

* ^ 5 

} 5 = 

) C i- 

X 

X 3 5 

^15; Principal Armament 

< C ' 

'•S.'li ^ 

t S O 1 eS * ? 

' ^ ^ ^ 

j 

Nominal 

Speed 

Knots 

s 

S 

o 

•a 

"S 


inches inches 

• 


t 

4,445 

6 

T| 2 9-4-m.,6 6-in. 

— 6,400 

17 

! ’05 

4,560 

t 6 

9J ; 1 9*4-in,, 4 6-iii. 

. — , 6,300 

: 17 

I '00 

5,G44 

0 

1 

, 9f ,2 ll-in., 4 6-in. 

1 1 

' — S,500 

36 

'03 

6,(370 

3 

•s,hiei6s 10 6- m., 4 3-in. A. A. . 

' — O5,000 

31 

1 

16 


There are also 2 armoured gunboats ; 2 sloops ; 8 destroyers of 1,316 tons ; 
6 seagoing torpedo boats; 30 submarines; 2 submarine depot ships and 13 
mine layers. The construction of a new cruiser of 6,000 tons for service in 
the East Indies was begun iu 1932. A flotilla leader and a submarine are 
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also under construction. The Zeven Provincien and the cruisers Java and 
Sumatra are assigned to the East Indies Fleet, as are the destroyers, 3 older 
torpedo-boats, 16 of the submarines, and many of the other vessels mentioned. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agricultuee. 

The surface of the Netherlands was divided in 1932 as follows (in hectares ■ 
1 hectare = 2 '47 acres): — Uncultivated land: heath, 365,846 ; water and 
morass, 142,039 ; dykes and roads, 67,272 ; untaxed land, 84,697 ; building 
land, houses, &c., 68,033 Total, 727,887. Cultivated land: arable land, 
864,852; pasture, 1,325,304 ; gardens and orchards, 118,708 ; forest, 254,312. 
Total, 2,563,176. 

Large estates prevail in the provinces of Zealand, South Holland, 
Groningen, and North Holland ; small estates in North Brabant, Guelders, 
Limburg, and Overyssel. 

The areas under the principal crops, in hectares, were as follows : — 


Products. 

1930 i 

1931 1 

1932 ;; Products. 

1930 

1931 ; 

1932 


hectrs. ' 

1 

hectrs. ' 

hectrs. 1 

hectrs. 

hectrs. hectrs. 

Winter wheat . 

. 52,184 

57,635; 

20 , 116 ; 

101,9»’6 Beans 

8,709 

301 

9,56S 

6,848 

Summer wheat 

. I 0 , 334 ; 

18,166, Brown mustard seed 

457 

271 

Winter rye 
Summer rye . 

|■il92,874' 

180,052! 

iiuL -oy'iWltite mustard seed 
^"^»*^^i:OarTaway seed 

1,173 

5,976 

2,350 

7,437 

1,116 

7,545 

Winter barley . 

. ■ 10,139, 

8,496' 

6,658;lPlax 

15,0021 6,550 

1,995 

Summer barley 

, 20,545; 

20,28^1 

13,313^ Tobacco . 

99 

75, 

47 

Oats . 

. 149,722, 

149,209: 

141,8n:jPotdtoes . 

160,712 

164,110| 

75,118 

Buckwheat 

400i 

4S9! 

427iiSu|ar beets 

57,544 

37,47T! 

40,173 

Horse beans . 

. 9,118' 

11,452 

9, 497|. Chicory . 

38,489' Onions 

61£ 

542' 

510 

Peas . 

. 40,366j 

42,T76l 

4,476 

8,94&! 

1 

4,128 


The yield of the more important products for 3 years was as follows : — 


I 

Crop i 

Produce : j 

Produce 

1930 ! 1931 , 1932 ' ; 

1930 1 

1931 1 1932 

Wheat . i 
Barley . ; 
Oats 

Kye 

hectolitres hectolitresihectnlitres ! 

2,168,604 1 2,417,489 i 4,597,000 [ Sugar beet. ' 
1 i,3>8,782 ; 1,130,886 ^64 000 i Flax . 

16,454,142 6,242,739 6.028,000 ; 

' 5,327,848 ' 5,068,343 | 4,960,000 j| 

Tons 

2,137,652 , 
03.499 

1 

Tons 

1,029,183 

27,101 

1 

Tons 

1,533,000 

9,389 


According to the live-stock census of May-June, 1930, Holland possessed 
299,152 horses, 2,366,066 cattle, 484,987 sheep, and 2,017,781 pigs. In 
1933, cattle numbered 2,877,230, and pigs, 2,112,546. 


II. lIlJflKG AND MANTJEACTirRES. 

A few coal-mines are found in the province of Limburg ; some of them belong 
to the State. The quantity of coal extracted in 1931 was 12,901,391 metric 
tons and in 1932, 12,756,448 metric tons. In 1932 the private mines produced 
5,255,737 tons, and the State mines, 7,500,711 tons. There is one salt mine at 
Boekelo, production 1929, 44,914 tons; 1930,49, 807 tons ; 1931, 56,414 tons ; 
1932, 61,156 tons. 

There are no official returns of all the manufacturing industries. According 
to the last reports there were, in 1930 : 280 distUieries, 10 sugar refineries, 7 
beet-sugar factories, 11 salt works, 148 breweries, and 2,919 tobacco factories. 
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III. Fisheries. 

In 1932, 3,820 vessels of all kinds were engaged in the fisheries. The 
pTodnce of the herring fishery in the North Sea was valued at 7,063,537 
guilders in 1932 ; the weight of the catch of herrings was 58,935 tons. The 
quantity of oysters produced in 1932 amounted to 1,530,560 kUos. 

Commerce. 


The following are the returns of the imports (exclusive of gold and silver 
coins and bullion) for home consumption and the export of home produce 
for six years (in thousands of guilders) : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


•2,683,904 

1,986,185 

1931 . 

1,89-2,733 

1,311,814 

liVjO 

2,752,293 

1,989,431 

193-2 

1,299,460 

846,135 

r:‘30 

2,413,255 

1,T1S,8S0 

1933 

1,209.244 

725,650 


The values of the leading articles of import and export in the last 
two years were (in thousands of guilders) 


- 

Imports 

j Exportn 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1932 

Iron and steel of all kinds . 



74,772 

81.20 

19,299 

19,477 

Textiles, raw and manufactured 


1S9.024 

178,383 

69,104 

59.710 

Cereals and flour 



l42,-232 

104,149 

7,907 

5,340 

Coal 



63,978 

50,763 

60,393 

53,722 

Rice and flour tlieieof 



9,745 

9,782 

9,801 

5,729 

Mineral oil . 



4-2,455 

40,341 

1,677 

1,282 

Coifee 



2‘>,5d1 

24,460 

5,244 

3,311 

Butter .... 



3,262 

308 

18,0-25 

18,545 

Margarine (raw and eatable) 



800 

9S7 

5,591 

8,480 

Sugar 



8,784 

5,454 

3,035 

3,954 

Cheese 



338 

271 

35.;.'26 

28,457 

Gold and silver . 



647.736 

534, Sol 

355,259 

698,221 

Wood ... 



45,518 

5\913 

2,430 

2,117 

Skins 



12,669 

15,153 

8,158 

13,164 

Copper 



6,116 

6,657 

1,15S 

1,315 

Paper 



28,381 

24,871 

26,500 

20.4 6-: 

Soot, grease, tallow, suet . 



5,854 

4,618 

6,008 

3,679 

Zinc 



1,816 

2,011 

2,.sy5 

•2,430 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) 



25,h40 

23,781 

1,012 

831 

Tin 



1,155 

1,483 

3,701 

7.275 

Colours (painters’ wares) . 



10,270 

10,962 

9,678 ' 

9,044 

Seeds (colza, linseed, arc.) . 



36.865 

25,313 

S,698 

10,149 

Manures (all sorts) 



23,882 

27,154 

81,096 

20,789 


Value of the trade (excluding gold and silver coins and bullion) with the 
leading countries ior two years in thousands of guilders : — 


laipoits 

1932 

1933 

1 Exports 

1932 

1933 

Germany . 

309,784 

378,444 

■■ Germany . 

176,4^5 

156,119 

Great Britain . 

117,654 

109.031 

' i Great Britain . 

159,984 ; 

1-26,333 

Belgium and I.uxem,- 

135,022 

123,550 

1 Belgium and Luxeiii- 
L btirg . 

118,003 ; 

100,143 

Unitea States . 

85,720 

77,700 

r United States 

29,256 

33,185 

Dutch East Indies . 

59,633 

50,608 

1 ’ Dutch East Indies . 

46,537 

85,521 

30,741 

France 

54,998 

53,228 

\ France 

71,873 
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The principal articles of trade between the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands (Board of Trade Retnmal in two years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 
from Netherlands 

1931 

1932 

Exports of produce 
; and manuf. of C.K. 

1 to Netherlands 

1931 

1932 

Potatoes 

£ 

£ 

1 Cottons . 

£ 

£ 

979,314 

1,159,166 

705,158 

806,170 

Fish .... 

805,436 

573,934 

205,173 

! Cotton yarn 

992,121 

767,123 

Cheese 

454,680 

• Coal .... 

1,553,242 

1,247,806 

Butter 

598,349 

248,867 

1 Iron and Steel . 

1,034,378 

850,289 

Mai^anne . 

1,836,890 

151 027 

! Machinery 

1,258,412 

718.396 

Paper, Strawboard . 

1,374,892 

1,286,894 

! Clothing . 

316, 9uS 

304,826 

Tomatoes . . . ; 1,077,196 

Eggs .... 1 2,270.342 

839.963 

649'5SS 

! Woollens . 

1 Motor cars & motor 

607,799 

513,994 

Condensed milk 

2,717,833 

2,315,468 

1 cycles . 

Chemicals. 

400,082 

189,225 

691,723 

195,972 


Much of the trade here entered as with the N etherlands consists of goods 
on transit from and to Germany, notably the imports of silk goods and 
metal goods. 


Total trade between the Netherlands and the United Kingdom (in 
thousands of pounds sterling) for 5 years (Board of Trade Keturns) : — 


- 

1 1929 

1 1930 

1 1931 

1932 1 

1933 

Imports from Netherlands to 0.K. . 
Exports to Netherlands from U.K. . 
Ee-esports to Netherlands from D.K. 

1 £ 
i 42,372 
: 21,818 
5,212 


i £ 

35.10S 
13,701 
2,998 

£ 

22,030 

12,106 

2,883 

£ 

18,590 

12,480 

1,975 


SMpping and Navigation. 

The number of vessels in the mercantile navy on July 1, 1938, was : — 
Saihng vessels, 21, of 6,645 gross tons; steamers, 878, of 2,041,065 gross 
tons, and 514 motor vessels of 717,747 gross tons; total, 1,413 vessels of 
2,785,457 gross tons. 

The following table gives the number and capacity of vessels which 
entered and cleared the ports of the Netherlands : — ■ 


Entered. 


Year 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast | 

Total 

No. 

Cubic Metres 

No. 

Cubic Metres 

No. j 

Cubic Metres 

1929 

1930 

1931 1 

1932 1 

19,608 

19,009 

17,087 

15,413 

82.647.000 

81.488.000 
! 71.558,000 

1 60,217,000 

3,464 

3,466 

4,010 

3,5d9 

9.105.000 
7,766,0n0 

8.725.000 
^7,363,000 

1 

23,072 1 

22,475 i 
21,097 • 

18,982 ! 

91.752.000 

89.254.000 

80.283.000 

67.581.000 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

[ 16,144 

' 16,8.30 

16,728 
15,552 

1 61,951,000 

1 61,762,000 
59.488,000 

1 51.369,000 

Cleared, 

6,914 

5,953 

4,448 

3,599 

29.649.000 

26.645.000 

20.407.000 

16.060.000 

23,058 

22,783 

21,176 

19.151 

' 

1 91,600,000 

88.407.000 

1 79,896,000 

67.429.000 


number in 1932, 5,992 Dutch vessels entered with a capacity 
Ki ISO cubic metres, and 12,990 foreign vessels with a capacity of 

nf’ifi Dutch vessels cleared, with a capacity 

51 418 metres, and 13,173 foreign vessels with a capacity of 

01,018,526 cubic metres. 
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The vessels with cargoes which entered at the chief ports were as 
follows : — 


Entered. 


Port 


1931 


1932 

Number 

' Cubic ; 
Metres j 

per 

cent. 

Number 

Cubic i 
Metres ) 

1 

per 

cent. 

Rotterdam . 

S,753 

41,102,465 1 

57 4 

7,671 

34.321,800 ' 

57*0 

Amsterdam . 

3.095 

} 12.676,476 

17*6 

2.699 

ll,06i,£ll3 ' 

18*4 

Vlaardingea . . 

463 

1 S,35'2.189 ! 

4*7 

255 

1 900,552 ! 

3-2 

Flnstung 

466 

: 1,302.778 ! 

1-3 

445 

1,280,270 1 

2*1 

Hook of Holland . 

421 

' 2,236,854 ' 

3*1 

432 

2,423,319 ' 

4-0 




Cleared. 



Rotterdam 

8,970 

1 36,798,068 

63-0 

8,123 

30,599,871 1 

59*6 

Amsterdam . 

2,379 

9,652,671 . 

16*5 

2,242 

8,761.775 

17-1 

Vlaardingen . 

359 

1,674,990 ' 

2-9 

290 

1,318 049 ! 

2-6 

Flushing 

442 

, 1,207,847 . 

2*1 

439 

1,253,190 i 

2 4 

Hook of Holland . 

446 

2,255,402 i 

3 9 

427 

2,195.625 , 

4'3 


Internal Communications. 

I. Canals and Rah-ways. 

The total extent of rivers and navigable canals is about 4,660 miles; 
of roads about 3,000 miles. 

In 1931 the total length of the principal tramway lines was 1,869 miles ; 

843.999.000 passengers were carried, and 3,045,806,000 kilogrammesof goods. 
Their revenue amounted to 44,439,000 guilders. 

In 1932 the 2 principal railways had a length of 2,262 miles. The 
breadth of the railway gauge is 1‘50 metres, or 4 ft. 11 in. In 1932 

79.644.000 passengers were carried on the railways. The total revenue was 

136.540.000 guilders (121,015,040 guilders in 1933). All railway com- 
panies are private ; there is a State railway company, only so named because 
the road is owned by the State.. 


II. Post and Teleokaphs. 
The postal traffic was as follows in 2 years ; — 


1931 

Internal . 
Foreign . 

1932 

Internal . 
Foreign , 


Letters 

Post Cards 

246,367,000 

98,507,513 

85,757,000 

15,690,179 

243,567,000 

84,388,421 

71,960,000 

13,216,283 


Newspapers and ^ 
Printed Matter 


579.049.000 

48.706.000 

555.535. 000 

41.515.000 


Parcels 


j Letters with 
Money Orders 


7,172,376 
1,817,903 ■ 


218,530 

209,889 


6,040,701 i 206,390 
1,559,518 . 210,705 


The receipts of the Post Office in 1932 were 48,161,000 guilders, the 
expenditure in 1932, 47,898,000 guilders. 

There are several private telegraph lines, but most of the lines are owned 
by the State. The length of State lines on Jan. 1, 1933, was 753 miles, the 
length of wires on Jan. 1, 1933, 9,975 miles. The number of State offices 
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was, on Jan. 1, 1933, 2,221. The number of paid messages by State 
and private lines in 1932 was 5,529,400. The receipts of the State amounted 
in the same year to 9,997,000 guilders, and the ordinary expenses in 1932 to 
11,897,000 guilders. 

In 1921 the interurban and international telephone system had 2,512 
miles of line and on December 31, 1931, 317,815 miles of wire, and is 
administered by the State; 27,520,183 interurban and 2,125,446 inter- 
national conversations were held in 1932. The receipts were in the same 
year for interurban and international intercourse 16,460,000 guilders, and 
the total expenses 13,381,000 guilders. 

II. Air Traffic. 

There is a regular civil aeroplane service subsidised by the Government 
between Amsterdam and London, Amsterdam, Brussels and Paris, Amster- 
dam and Hamburg, Rotterdam and Berlin, Amsterdam and Malmo, and 
between Amsterdam and Batavia. In 1929, 75 tons of postal matter, 695 
tons of goods and 14,269 passengers were carried; in 1930, resp. 65 tons, 
684 tons and 10, 152 passengers ; in 1931, resp. 100 tons, 955 tons and 11,166 
passengers ; in 1932, resp. 110 tons, 603 tons, and 12,166 passengers. 

Banking and Credit. 

The money in general circulation is chiefly silver. Before 1875 the 
Netherlands had the silver standard ; but a BOl which passed the States- 
General in the session of 1875 allowed an unrestricted coinage of ten-guilder 
pieces in gold, whereas the coinage of silver was suspended for an unlimited 
time. 


Value of 
guilders) ; — 

money 

minted during the following years (in thousands of 

Year 

Gold 

) 

Silver ■' 

i 

Copper 

and 

Nickel 

For rrte East 
! and 

1 West India 

1 Colonies 

Total j Total number 
value ! of piecea 

i 

1881-1900 

1901-1920 

1921-1931 

1932 

8,564 

95,123 

65,000 

43,240 

13,710 1 
108,370 i 
194,320 ' 
18,800 

1,310 

4,362 

2,320 

110 

I 10,834 
' 58,152 

, 23,462 

1 50 

34,418 1 452,342,090 
265,907 11,370,652,000 
275,080 1 728,320,000 
62,200 1 26,644,000 


The Bank of the Netherlands is a private institution, but it is the only 
one which has the right of issuing bank-notes. This right, granted in 1863 
for 25 years, was prolonged in 1888 for 15 years, and prolonged again for 
the same term in 1903, with .some alterations in the conditions ; e.g. all 
the paper money is to be issued by the Bank. In 1918 the Charter was 
once more prolonged for a further 15 years. The Bank does the same 
business as other banks, only with more guarantees. Two-fifths of the 
paper money in circulation must be covered. It has agencies in all 
places of importance. 

Some recent figures are as follows (in thousands of florins): — 



Febi uary 
20, 1933 

Februarv 
19, 1934 


February 
20, 1933 

February 
19, 1934 

Gold .... 
Silver .... 
Discounts & advances 

1,023,055 

26,260 

183,378 

813,597 

26,678 

172,620 

Notes in circulation . 
Deposits . 

932,242 

318,829 

883,996 

143,012 
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The capital amounts to 20,000,000 guilders. The Bank keeps the State- 
Treasury and the cash of the State Postal Savings-Bank and of other institu- 
tions. The Bank receives SJ per cent, of the capital ; the remainder, with 
deduction of some reserves, is divided between the State and the Bank in 
proportion of 3 : 1. 

There are many savings-banks, all private. Besides these there is a State 
postal savings-bank, established in 1881. The following table gives some 
particulars : — 


Year 

Number of 
Savings 
Banks 

Aiiiount 
deposited 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Aiuount 
' withdrawn 
(in 1,000 
; gldrs.) 

Total De- 
posits at Number of 
end of year Depositors at 
(in 1,000 end of year 
gldrs.) 

Amount 
per inhabi- 
tant. 
Gldrs. 

1930 







State P. 8. B. 


l-i8.957 

133,769 

375,405 

2,144,026 

47-21 

Private B.inks 

1931 

295 

229,332 

j 194,349 

429,830 

' 1,045,577 

54-27 

State P. S. B. 

— 

194,972 

1 141,193 

439,238 

449.216 

2,217,220 

54*48 

Private Banks 

290 

243,946 

j 243,475 

; 1,093,832 

55*72 

1932 






State P. S. B. 

— 

225,069 

165,242 

511,402 

2,260,652 

62-50 

Private Banks 

290 

206,306 

\ 223,653 

446,210 

1,116,126 

54-53 


Money, Weights, and Measnres. 

Monet. 

The standard coin is the 10-florin piece weighing 6 '720 grammes, ‘900 fine, 
and thus containing 6 048 grammes of fine gold. The unit of the silver 
coinage isthe gulden or florin, weighing 10 grammes, "945 fine and containing 
9 '45 grammes of fine silver. 

Gold is legal tender, and the silver coins issued before 1875. 

The principal coins are : — 

The gulden, guilder or jiorin of 100 cents = Is. 8d. ; or 12 g. =£1. 

The rijksdaalder = 2 J guilders. 

Coins in circulation : silver, of 10, 25, 50, 100 and 250 cents ; bronze, 
J cent, 1 cent and 2J cents ; nickel, 5 cents. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measnres, and, with trifling changes, 
the metric denominations are adopted in the Netherlands. 


Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Or THE Netherlands in Great Britain. 

Envoi! and Minister. — Jonkheer Dr. K. de Marees van Swinderen. 
G.C.V.O'. (October 1, 1913). 

First Secretary . — Dr. J. J. B. Bosch ridder von Rosenthal. 

Gommercial Attache. — F. B.’s Jacob. 

Agricultural Adviser. — B. Gerritzen. 

Consul-General in London. — T. H. de Meester. 
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2. Or Great Britain in the Netherlands. 

Envoy and Minister.— Bir Hubert Montgomery, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
C.B. Appointed August 22, 1933. 

First Secretary. — W. St. C. Roberts, M.C. 

Military Attache . — Major the Hon. W. Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. J. U. P. Fitzgerald, R N. 

Air Attacks. — Group-Capt, R. M. Field. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. V. Laming, C. B. E. 

ConsuhOeneral ai Rotterdam. — F. G. Rule. 

There are consular representatives at Amsterdam (C.G.), Dordrecht, 
Flushing, The Hague, and Ymuiden. 


Colonies. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands, situated in the East Indies 
and the West Indies, embrace an area of about 788,000 English square miles, 
■with a total population of 60,958,371 in 1931. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in Asia, forming the territory of Netherlands India 
(Nederlandsch Indie), are situated bet-wecn 6° N. and 11° S, latitude, and 
between 95° and 141° E. longitude. 

In 1602 the Dutch created their East India Company. This Company 
conquered successively the Dutch East Indies, and ruled them during nearly 
two centuries. After the dissolution of the Company in 1798 the Dutch 
possessions were governed by the mother-country. 

Government and Constitution. 

Politically, the territory, which is under the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
is divided into (1) Lands under direct government ; (2) Subject native States. 

The administration and executive authority of the East Indies rest in 
the hands of a Governor-General. He is assisted by a Council of seven 
members of an advisory character. The members of the Council, however, 
have no share in the executive. The Governor-General and the members 
of the Council are nominated by the Queen. In 1918 a ‘ Volksraad ’ was 
installed to discuss the budget, and to advise the Government on matters 
of general importance as a first step towards the development of self- 
government in the colony. Some of the members are appointed by the 
Government, some are elected by the local councils, and the Ctiairman is 
appointed by the Crown. It includes Europeans, natives and foreign 
Orientals fChinese, Arabs). By the Netherlands India Constitution of 1925, 
Netherlands India is granted a measure of self-government in internal affairs 
under supervision of the Home Government, the legislative powers being 
shared between the Volksraad and tlie Governor-General. 

The provinces, divided into residencies, are governed by Governors ; the 
residencies by Residents, assisted by Assistant-Residents and a member of 
subordinate European officials. Local government is almost entirely exer- 
cised by native civil servants, headed by Regents. The Resident, however, 
remains responsible for governing in his division. 

Governor-General. — Jhr. Dr. B. C. de Jonge, appointed May 8, 1931. 
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Area and Population. 



Area : 

Population 

Population 

Population 

— 

English 

Oct. 7, IfiSO 
(Census) 

1920 

per SQ. mile 


square miles 

(Census) 

1930 

Java and Madura 

51,057 

41,718,335 

34,984,171 

817-1 

/"Sumatra, West Coast 

19,120 

1,919,109 

1,522,240 

100-3 

Island of ) Tapanoeli 

15,215 

1,041,301 

843,585 

68-4 

Sumatra j Sumatra, East Coast 

36,091 

1,673,623 

1,197,554 

46-3 

(.Benkoeleu 

9,992 

322,619 

257,140 

32-2 

1" Lampongs 

Island of ) Palembang 

10,911 

33,164 

359,950 

1,096,555 

233,903 

828,004 

32- 0 

33- 1 

Sumatral Djambi . 

17,158 

245,342 

233,344 

14-3 

|.Atjeh 

21,442 

1,002,900 

736,365 

46-8 

Riau-Lingga Archipelago 

12,503 

298,329 

205,433 

223,122 

23-9 

Bangka .... 

4,.548 

154,141 

45-1 

Billiton .... 

1,872 

73,409 

68,582 

39-2 

Borneo, West District . 
Borneo, South and East 
Districts .... 

56,823 

827,898 

605,402 

14-5 

149,238 

1,366,635 

1,020,599 

9-1 

Island of f Celebes . 

38,190 

3,087,336 

2,347,645 

81-1 

Celebes \ Manado . 

34,970 

1,139,251 

760,692 

32-2 

Molucca^ f Amboina 

\ 76,569 

400,057 

277, 966 

5-2 

Islands \Ternate . 

/ 115,833 

492,973 

149,245 

4-2 

Timor Archipelago 

24,530 

1,656,636 

1,146,660 

67-5 

BaU and Lombok 

4,070 

1,802,146 

1,665.014 

442-8 

Approximate total 

733,296 

60,729,836 

49,350,834 

82-8 


1 Including New Guinea. 


The population of Java and Madura on October 7, 1930 (Census), con- 
sisted of 20,424,199 males and 21,294,136 females ; 192,571 were Europeans, 
40,891,093 natives, and 634,671 other Orientals, chiefly Chinese and Arabs 
(582,431 Chinese). The population of the outer provinces (census 1930) was 
19,011,501 (included an estimate of 135,350), with 9,581,893 males and 
9,294,258 females; 48,754 were Europeans, 13,253,531 Natives, 650,496 
Chinese, and 58,720 other Asiatics. 

The whole population of the colony is legally divided into Europeans, 
Natives and foreign Orientals. The former generally live under the same 
laws as the inhabitants of the mother-country, while in the government 
of the latter the Indian customs and institutions are considered. The 
Governor-General, however, is, in agreement with the Council, authorised 
to make individual exceptions to this rule. 

Beligion. 

Religious liberty is granted to all denominations. The Protestant 
Church counted, at the end of 1932, 34 ministers, 30 preachers and assistant- 
preachers and 345 native preachers paid by the Government ; the Roman 
Catholic 37 curates and 14 native preachers paid by the Government ; 27 6 
priests and 57 native preachers not salaried out of the public funds. 
During 1932, 82 missionaries of 22 societies were allowed to practise their 
missionary work. 

The bulk of the natives are Mohammedans ; there are also some millions 
of converted Christians and Animists, and a million Buddhists. 
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Education. 

There are public (Government and municipal) primary schools, where instruction is given 
through the medium of the Dutch language, for (1) Europeans and persons assimilated with 
theui (a 7 years' course); (2) Chinese (‘ Dutch-Clunese schools,’ with a 7 years’ course) ; (3) 
Natives (‘ Dutch-Native schools,* with a 7 years* course) ; and (4) link-schools (with 
a 5 years’ course). Public schools where instruction is given through the medium of a 
native tongue are (1) the * second class * schools (with a 5 or 6 years' course) ; and 
(2) village schools (with a 3 years* course of extremely elementary instruction). Besides, 
there are schools with an extended primary instruction (in the Dutch language) with a 
3 years’ course (Mulo-schools) open to all certificated pupils of the primary schools with 
a 7 years’ course, without distinction of race. Side by side with the public schools, 
there are various private schools. 

For secondary education there are public secondary schools with 5- and 3-year courses in 
connection with the primary schools, and also with 3-fear courses in connection with 
the extended primary school. In addition to the Government institutions there are 
0 private secondary schools for girls with a 3 years’ course and 1 with a 5 years’ course. 
Higher education is given at the Technical College at Bandoeng, erected in 1920. Further- 
more, a College for Law opened in 1924, and a Medical College, erected in 1927, both at 
Batavia. 

The following table shows the number of schools, the school attendance, the teaching 
staff, and the expenditure on education in 1032 : — 


Schools 


Public European primary schools 
Private ,, „ ,, 

Public Dutch-Chinese ,, 

Private „ ,, ,, 

Public Dutch-Native ‘ 

Private ,, ,, ‘ 

Public 2nd.ciass schools for Natives 
Private ,, ,, ,, 

Village schools 
Public Mulo-schools 
Private ,, ,, . . 

Public secondary schools 
Private ,, ,, 

Governm’t High Schools . 


Number 

Teaching 

Staff 

Pupils 

190 

886 

25,720 

106 

687 

20,289 

64 

443 

14,180 

45 

302 

9,173 

250 

1,613 

47,833 

117 

795 

23,954 

2,S86 

10,504 

417,978 

366 

1,060 

41,728 

17,158 

28,325 

1,324,700 

35 

420 

8,242 

32 

236 

4,312 

14 

377 

4,348 

12 

213 

1.435 

3 

54 

641 


Cost (in 
guilders) 


^16,107,300 


1 20,492,200 
) 4,694,300 

j 3,581,700 
I 1,008,400 


1 Inclusive link-schools. 


Furthermore, there were in 1932 the following training schools : — Four public schools 
for training in engineering, architecture, electrical engineering, and mining (5 years’ 
course), and two similar private schools (1 four years’ course and 1 three years’ courae), 
with 129 teachers and 1.563 pupils ; 42 public and 19 private trade schools for natives 
(53 two years’ course, 6 three years’ course and 2 four years’ course), with 317 teachers and 
5,693 pupils. Five commercial schools (3 years’ course), with 424 pupils ; 4 agricultural 
schools with 33 teachers and 402 pupils ; one veterinary school with 10 teachers and 31 
pupils ; 8 training schools for civil, judicial, and administrative functions, with 78 
teachers and 553 pupils, and one training school for police with 43 students ; three public 
medical schools with 47 teachers and 445 students ; one private nautical school for 
Europeans. 

For native teachers there are 12 schools with instruction in the Dutch language with 
129 teachers and 1,266 pupils; with instruction in the native tongue, 312 schools and 
courees with 601 teachers and 7,751 pupils. Furthermore, there are 18 schools and courses 
for European teachers with 227 teachers. 

For Chinese teachers there is a school with instruction in the Dutch language with 
13 teachers and 119 pupils. 


Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice for Europeans is entrusted to European 
judges, while for natives their own chiefs have a large share in the trial of 
cases. There is a High Court of Justice at Batavia — courts of justice at 
Batavia, Samarang, Soeiabaya, Padang, iledan and Makassar — Resident 
courts and police courts for Europeans ; native courts, magistrate courts, 
police courts, Regent courts, district courts, and courts of priests for natives. 
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Finance. 

Kevenue and expenditure : — 


Year 

Revenue j 

Expenditure j 

Surplus or Deticit 

19321 

Guilders j 

Guilders i 

Guilders 

499,387,000 i 

629.007,000 ! 

— 129,620,000 

1933* ' 

559,754,236 

657,523,934 ; 

~ 97,769,698 

19341 ; 

474,3^10, 6ril 1 

563,583,844 ' 

— 89,218,183 


* Provisional results. 

* Estimates. 



The sources of revenue in 1934 are stated as follows (in guilders) : From 
direct and indirect taxes, 248,744,000 ; salt monopoly, 12,024,000 ; opium regie, 
7,493,000; railway service, 2,612,000 ; harbour serviie, 5.832,000 ; forestiy, 
1,051,000; rubber, 184,000; dredging service, 1,116,000; Government 
printing office, 356,000; all other sources, 16,902,000, net surplus of State 
business enterprises (as opium factory, pawnshops, cinchona- and tea- estate, 
tin, coal, harbour of Makassar, Emmaharbour, harbour of Belawan, harbour 
of Semarang, post, telegraph and telephone services, electric enterprises, and 
reproduction shop of the topographical service), 1,322,000. Gross receipts 
of pawnshops are 14,000,000; cinchona- and tea-estate, 817,000 ; tin, 
19,916,000: coal, 5,178,009; four harbours, 3,430,000; electric enterprises, 
3,002,000; post, telegraph and telephone seivices, 27,644,000; other 
objects, 317,000. Public funded debt on December 31, 1933, was 
1,261,356,000 guilders. 

Defence. 

The Dutch forces in the East Indies constitute a colonial army which is 
entirely separate from the home army. The colonial army in 1933 comprised 
4 repments and 1 independent battalion of field infantry, each regiment 
consisting of 3 or 4 battalions and 1 unit of machine-guns and mortars, 2 
battalions of light infantry, 12 garrison battalions and 1 garrison company , 
and the light infantry corps at Atchiu. There were further 2 dep6t 
battalions ot infantry, 1 unit of cyclist-soldiers, 4 squadrons, 2 independent 
troops, 1 dep6t squadron of cavalry, 6 mountain batteries, 6 motor batteries, 

1 corps and 3 detachments of coast- and auti-aii craft artillery, 1 depot battery 
of artillery, 2 field companies, 1 depot company of sappers and miners, 1 raiio 
company, 1 telephone company, 1 searchlight company, 1 motor-car company, 
and a flying corps consisting of 1 wing (3 flights of 6 aeroplanes). In 1918 
compulsory service was introduced in the militia for Europeans (only of 
Netherland nationality) between 19 and 32 years of age, an,l in the land- 
storm between the ages of 31 and 45, On December 31, 1932, there were 
1,523 reservist officers, 15,001 militia-men and 16,269 laiuhtririn-mea. 

In most battalions there are 3 companies composed either ol Europeans or 
of Natives : the greater part of the officers, and a proportion of the non- 
commissioned officers, art Europeans. The artillery has European and Native 
gunners and Native drivers. The Europeans (except the militia) and 
Natives are volunteers. The strength of the colonial army m 1932 was 
1,194 officem, 34,183 volunteers, of whom 6,819 were Europeans and 27,364 
Natives. Besides the Army there are different armed troops, viz. : (1) The 
Legion of the Native Prince Mangku Negara, consisting of infantry, 
numbering about 960 men. In case of war this Legion would be placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. (2) The Barisan, being a native 
infantiy of Madura, consisting of 3 battalions, numbering 1,647 men, designed 
to maintain peace in the island and to jiartieipate in campaigns in case of war. 

The expenditure for defence (army and navy) estimated for 1934 
amounts to about 73,700,000 guilders. 
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The Royal Navy in the East Indies numbers 360 officers and 1,750 European 
and 2,350 Native non-commissioned officers and sailors and 185 militia, and 
consists of 36 men-of-war, including 2 light cruisers, 8 destroyers, 12 
submarines, 2 gunboats, 6 minelayers, 4 torpedo motor-boats, 1 old battle- 
ship serving as gunnery-scboolsbip, 2 surveying vessels, and 1 submarine- 
depotship, and som.e old torpedo-boats for local service. There is, besides, 
a Naval Air Service with 62 hydroplanes, and the Colonial Navy, consist- 
ing of 14 smaller ships of no naval value, with 147 Europeans and 6»2 natives, 
employed for civil service duties. 


Production and Industry. 

Scattered all over the isle of Java are many agricultural estates chiefly 
owned by agricultural companies, Europeans and Chinese. Yet the greater 
part of the soil of J ava belongs to and is cultivated by the natives. 

The harvested area under various ‘native’ cultures in Java and Madura 
was in 1932 as follows, in acres: — Irrigated rice, 8,070,486 ; non-irrigated 
rice, 1,057,068 ; maize, 4,950,945; cassava, 1,774,113; sweet potatoes, 
358,820 ; groundnuts, 530,491 ; soya beans, 588,549 ; other pulses, 547,383 ; 
tobacco (native), 350,304; other secondary crops, 1,539,680; total, 
19,767,839. 

In 1932, the harvested areas of the principal ‘other secondary crops’ 
were potatoes, 59,237 acres; native sugar-cane, 27,682 acres; indigo, 4,893 
acres; and capsicum, 176,071 acres. Separate from this area native tea was 
planted on 97,296 acres; native rubber on 20,368 acres; and native coffee 
on 54,631 acres. 

The total area in use for agriculture in Netherlands-India in 1932 was 
6,823,650 acres, of which 99,398 acres were Government-estates, 795,113 
acres were private lands, and 170,904 acres lands hired from native states 
in Java aud Madura, 2,654,365 acres lands hired on long-lease (erfpacht) 
from the Government or from native states, 2,688,878 acres agricultural 
concession.s in the Outer Provinces granted by the Government or by native 
states (landbouwconcessie), 414,891 acres lands hired on short-lease from 
natives. Of the total only 2,986,317 acres were planted. 

The following table gives a comparison of the production of sugar for 
5 years : — 


- 


1 1928 

1 1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Har\'e8ted area . 
Total production . 
Factories 

. acres 
. tons 
number 

1 482,873 

1 2,923,550 

1 178 

' 486.199 

j 2,870,979 
i 179 

489,995 

2,915,866 

179 

496,273 

2,772,443 

178 

410,527 

2,660,182 

165 

Other products 

are shown (for 2 years) as follows : — 




1931 

1932 


1 

1931 

1932 

Coffee (tons) . . . 

Rubber (tons)* . . 
Cinchona (tons) . . 
Tobacco (tons) . . 

103,244* 
254.516* 
10,625 
63,976 • 

132.673 » , 
212, 34^* 1 
10,120 
45,114* 

Tea (tons) , . . > 
Cacao (tons) . . . 

Oil palms (tons)** . * 

i 

81,309* , 
1,301 
64,457 

81,937* 

1,449 

90,u7S 


* IncbiCing 69,9.58 tons native coffee. 

* IncludiiiE: 61.447 tons native rnbliep. 

* Including 4,337 tons bought no from 
natives. 

* Including 54,499 tons export native 
coffee 

* Ineluding 33,737 tons natiTe rubber. 


• Including 13,569 tons bought up from 
natives. 

’ Including 12,424 tons native t^. 

• Inclufling 14,903 tons native tea. 

• Hevm only. 

OiL 
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The tin mines of Banka are worked by tbe Government ; those of Billiton by a com- 
bined Governmental and private undertaking ; ai.d those of Kiau and Sumatra by private 
enterprise. Theirtotal yield was, in piculs (133J lbs.): 1929, 510,590; 1930, 544,412; 1931, 
27,814 (in metric tons) ; 1932, 17,040 (provisional figures). 

The yield of the principal coal mines in Java, Sumatra and Borneo was, in metric tons : 
1929, 1,833,665; 1930, 1,870,823 ; 1931, 1,404,404; 1932, 1,870,823. 

Number of animals in 1932: — horses, 680,838 ; cattle, 5,032,246; 
buffaloes, 3,353,322, 

The production of the principal mineral oil enterprises was, in metric 
tons: 1930, 5,531,482; 1931, 4,698,050; 1932, 5,093,164. 


Commerce. 

Ko difference is made between Dutch and foreign imports and vessels. 
There is a tariff on certain goods ; on some articles there is a small export duty. 

Imports and exports in thousand guilders : — 



Government i 


Private 


Grand 

Total 

Year 

Merchan- 

dise 

1 

Specie ; 

Total 

Merchan- ■ 
dise 

Specie 

Total 





Ir/iports 




1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

: 33,504 

! 36,077 

t 32,579 
‘ 20,118 
10,366 

5,200 

41,350 

30,050 

14.000 

16.000 

1 38,704 1 

[ 77,427 1 

1 62,629 : 

34,118 j 
! 26,366 1 

974.540 

1,076,443 

856,776 

579,941 

1 353,122 

. 16 965 

12.103 
2,866 
806 
302 

1 991,514 

! 1,088.646 

1 859.642 

( 575,747 

! 383,514 

1,030, 21S 
1,165,973 
922,271 
609,865 
409,880 





Exports 




1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 ! 
1 

445 

230 

469 

406 

342 

1,643 ; 

1 33,820 : 

24,110 

1 23,897 

1 21,920 

2,083 i 
34,059 i 
24,579 ' 
24,303 1 
23,262 1 

1,687,619 1 
1,453,262 
l,16n,571 1 
763,164 1 
551,403 

174 

4 SO 
336 
10,698 

54 

1,587,793 

1,458,742 

1,166,907 

773,862 

551,457 

; 1,589.851 
! 1,457,801 
i 1,191,486 
795,165 
' 573,719 


The principal exports in 1932 were : Sugar (residue, molasses excepted), 
1,513,620 tons; rubber, 241,820 tons; coffee, 113,735 tons; tea, 78,763 
tons ; tobacco (leaf), 74,095 tons; cinchona bark, 6,904 tons net weight. 

The principal imports from Java to U.IC. in 1932 were (according to 
Board of Trade Returns): Sugar, 1,650,9957; tea, 1,718,0647; tapioca, 
186,6127. ; rubber, 164,4257. ; molasses, 290,3427. The principal exports 
from U. K. to Java were: ammonium sulphate, 58,5807. ; cotton piece goods, 
760,4177 ; iron and steel, 346,7337. ; machinery, 100,1387 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Java (Board of Trade figures) 
for five years : — 


i 

1929 , 1930 j lOjl 

- — _ ... i 

1932 

1933 

fmpons from Java to U.K. 
Exports to Java from U.K. . 
Re-Exports to Java from U.K. 

. 10,196,21l! 6.5s7,349i 4,566 001 

6,641,7.iS| 4,510.420! 2,506,72li 
90,267! 90,762: S3,982| 

1 i 

£ J £ 

4,717.2781 3,408,585 
2,458,252' 2,146,824 
46,686' 44,573 
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Shipping and Commnnications. 



i 


Entered 

Whereof, under British 
Flag: 

Year 







Number 

1 

Reg. Tons 

1 Number 

1 

Reg. Tons 


1930 

■ 1 Steamers 


1 11,720,588 

1 7.543 

3,645,377 

! Sailing vessels . ' 

1 6.9T0 

' 334,612 

* 4,847 

I 199,911 

1931 -j 

, Steamers 

12,407 

10,389,318 

I 7,184 

2,670,544 

1 Sailing vessels 

5,140 

232,331 

i 3,426 

109,138 

1932 

■ 1 Steamers . . i 

10,697 

' 9,889,901 

: 6,306 

2,816.033 

i Sailing vessels 

1 3.774 

173,618 

I 2,530 
) 

87,793 


la 1930 the Netherland East Indies had about 35,900 miles of highways, 
of which 24,850 were macadam (2,500 miles with bituminous surface), 
50 concrete and brick, and 11,050 low-type, earth, sand-clay, or gravel, 
graded and drained. The road mileage.s of some of the larger islands are 
reported as follows: Java, 15,800; Sumatra, 11,400; Borneo, 1,400; 
Moluccas, Bali, Lombok, and Timor, 3,060. 

At the end of 1932 the total length of rail and tramways (State and private) 
was about 4,644 miles (3,419 in Java and 1,225 in Sumatra); the gross 
receipts (1932) about 70,864,000 guilders ; working expenses (1932), 

54.409.000 guilders ; number of passengers (1932) about 90,262,000. 

The Government telegraph lines extended in 1932 over 6,442 miles, the 
Government telegraph cables over 4,102 miles, making a total of 9,544 
miles. The number of post and telegraph oflSees (oomwned), post offices 
(simple), telegraph offices (simple) and stations in 1932 were respectively 
231, 89, and 531 for Java and Madura, and 171, 104, and 293 for the other 
islands, a total of 1,419 offices and stations. Moreover, there were 1,457 
rural postal agencies and 694 rural telegraph agencies. The number of 
telegraph offices includes 43 government radio telegraph stations for public 
service (including 10 coast stations and 1 station for wireless traffic with other 
countries), 6 private radio telegraph stations for coastal public service ; and 
21 radio posts erected in isolated regions for the purpose of connecting the 
Government Civil Service officials of these outstations with more populated 
centres. The numbers of telegrams were 907,000 (internal) and 691,000 
(foreign). Internal ordinary letters and postcards carried in 1932, 34,189,000, 
while there were 41,246,000 printed matter, newspapers, etc., 1,796,000 paid 
registered articles, 12,906,000 official letters and 1,991,000 official registered 
articles for the interior. The international correspondence dealt with was 

11.825.000 letters and postcards, 9,850,000 other articles, and 843,000 
registered articles. 

The Government telephone aerial lines extended in 1932 over 14,779 
miles, the Government telephone cables over 1,268 miles. At the end of 
1932 there were 350 telephone exchanges and 39,750 telephones. 

The Royal N.I. Airlines Cy. (K N.I.L.M.) maintaius internal subsidised 
airlines between the principal towns of Java, Sumatra, and Singapore. In 
1932 about 860,000 kilometres were covered on the regular lines, 10,696 
passengers and 19,459 kilogs. of mail were carried. 

Since October 15, 1931, the Royal Dutch Airlines Cy. , The Hague 
(K.L.M.), maintains a weekly service, carrying mail, freight and passengers, 
between Amsterdam and Batavia. 
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Banking and Credit. 

The Java Bank, established in 1828, has a capital of 9,000,000 guilders. 
On February 24, 1934, its position (in thousands of guilders) was as follows : 
gold and silver, 150,410 ; discounts and advances, 69,660 ; notes in circula- 
tion, 189,640 ; deposits and bills payable, 28,530. The other large Dutch 
banking institutions are the Netherlands Trading Company, the N.E.I. 
Commercial Bank, and the N.E.I. Escompto Company, besides which there 
are branches of British and Japanese banks. 

In the Postal savings-bank there were in 1932 about 395,700 de- 
positors, with a deposited amount of 29,604,502 guilders. 


Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures was officially introduced on 
January 1, 1934. 

The following are the old weights and measures : — 


The Picvl 
,, Catty 
,, Tjengi^al . 

,, Paal (Java) 

„ Paal (Sumatra) 
,, Square Paal . 
,, Bouw . , 


. = 133^ lbs. avoirdupois. 

. = lA 
. = 4 yards 
. = 1,507 metres 
. = 1,852 metres 
. = 227 hectares = 561'18 acres 
. — 17537 acres 


The legal coins of 10, 5, 2J, 1 and J guilders, as well as the weights 
and measures, of Dutch India, are those ot the Netherlands. But the country 
has coins of its own, viz., 25, 10, 5, 2J, and 1 cent pieces. 


Consular Representatives. 

British Consul-General at Batavia. — H. Fitzmaurice, M.B.E. 

There are also consular officers at Samarang, Sourabaya, Makasser, 
Medan, and Padang. 


DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in the West Indies are {a) Surinam, or Butch 
Ottiana, and (b) Gura<;ao. 

Surinam or Butch Ouiana. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam is situated on the north coast of S. America 
between 2° and 6° N latitude, and 53° 50' and 58° 20' 11'. longitude, and hounded 
on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the river Marowijne, which 
separates it from French Guiana, on the west by the river Corantijn, which 
separates it from British Guiana, and on the south by inaccessible forests and 
savannas to the Tumac-Humac Mountains, which separates it from Brazil. 

At the peace of Breda, in 1667, between England and the United Nether- 
lands, Surinam was assured to the Netherlands in exchange for the colony 
of New Netherlands in North America, and this was confirmed by the treaty 
of Westminster of February, 1674. Since then Surinam has been twice 
in the possession of England, 1799 till 1802, when it was restored at the peace 
of Amiens, and in 1804 to 1816, when it was returned according to the 
Gonvention of London of August 13, 1814, confirmed at the peace of Paris of 
November 20, 1815, with the other Dutch colonies, except Berbice, Demerara, 
Sssequibo, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The administration and executive authority are in the hands of a governor 
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assisted by an advisory cotmcil consisting of the governor as president, a 
vice-president and three members, all nominated by the Qneen of the 
Netherlands. The Colonial States form the representative body of the 
colony. The members (13) are elected for 6 years. 

Governor. — Prof. Dr. J. 0. Kielstra. Appointed August 16, 1933. 

Dutch Guiana is divided into six districts. 

Area, 54,291 English square mUes; population (December 31, 1932) 
158,194 inclusive of the negroes and Indians living in the forests. Capital, 
Paramaribo, 49,674 inhabitants. 

Births and deaths for 3 years : — 


Births 

j Deaths 

1 1930 

1 1031 i 

1932 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Males . . . . j 2,149 

j 2,069 

2.106 

983 

1,082 

1 984 

Females . . .1 2,010 

1 2,007 

2,080 1 

872 

884 

j 843 

Total . . j 4,159 

' 4,166 

4,1S6 

1 

l,S5.j 

1,966 , 

1,827 


Number of marriages in 1930, 480 ; in 1931, 386 : in 1932, 420. 

There is entire religious liberty. At the end of 1932 the numbers of 
the different religious bodies were ; Reformed and Lutheran, 12,549 ; Mora- 
vian Brethren, 29,124 ; Roman Catholic, 26,752 ; Jews, 762 ; Mohammedans, 
36,098 ; Hindus, 30,111. 

There were, in 1932, 42 public schools with 7,636 pupils, and 79 private 
schools with 12,247 pupils. 

There is a court ot justice, whose members are nominated by the Sovereign. 
There are four cantonal courts and two circuit courts. 

For relieving pauperism the Government not only subsidises orphan- 
houses and other religious or philanthropical institutions, but itself main- 
tains an almshouse. 

The expenditure, the local revenue (derived from import, export, and 
excise duties, taxes on houses and estates, personal imposts, and some 
indirect taxes), and the State subvention are shown as follows for 4 years in 
thousands of guilders ; — 


_ Expen- ' Local Suh- 

diture Revenue veotiou 

1 Expen- 

j diture 

Local 

Revenue 

Sub- 

vention 

1931 7,801 4,125 2.996 

1932 7,690 ; 4,679 ' 3,011 

1 1933 ' 6,767 

j 1934 ■ 6,847 | 

3,860 

3,990 

2,907 

2,857 

The Dutch forces in Surinam consist of a civic guard anc 
the latter containing, in 1932, 10 officers and 152 non-commissioi 
and men. 

Principal products for 2 rears: — 

1 infantry, 
red officers 


1931 : 1932 ^ 

1931 

1932 

Sugar (kilos) , 
Cacao (kilos) , 
Bananas (bunch.) 
Coffee (kilos) 

22,540.500 1 
210,300 
489,700 
2,720,800 

I 24,572,000 
125,800 
422,900 
3,853,500 

■ Rice (kilos) , 

Maize (kilos) , 

1 Rum (litre*) 
Molasses (litres) 

24,394,700 
1,121,900 
623,300 
i 3,363,900 

25.048,500 

1,706,700 

350,000 

4,633,100 


Gold production in 1932 was 278,823 grammes, that of balata 443,100 kilos, 
and of bauxite 121,695 metric tons. 
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In 1932 there were 16,085 head of cattle, 3,532 goats and 5,693 pigs. 
Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


Tear 

Imports 

' Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


Guilde.'s 

i Guilders 


Guilders 

Guilders 

1927 

9,288,858 

\ 11,SS4,S61 

1930 

9,188,476 

8,389,803 

1928 

9,194,989 

11,684,859 

1931 

6,626,645 

6,170,885 

1929 , 

1 

8,638,900 

7,946,629 

1932 

5,650,259 

4,616,374 


Principal exports in 1932 : Sugar, 20,148,020 kilos ; rum, 135,569 litres; 
rice, 2,672,500 kilos ; coflee, 3,251,677 kilos. 

Board of Trade figures show U.K. imports from Dutch Guiana in 1933, 
22,3831. ; and U.K. exports to Dutch Guiana, 74,4181. ; U.K. re-exports to 
Guiana, 2,0191. 

In 1932 there entered 229 vessels of 868,086 register tons, and cleared 
226 vessels of 858,098 register tons. 

The communication between several districts of the colony is carried on by 
vessels and small steamers. A Colonial steamship service extends to British 
Guiana. The capital, Paramaribo, has a harbour open to ships of 20 feet 
draught : regular connections in both directions exist with Europe and the 
United States by different steamship companies (Royal Dutch Steamship 
Company, Compagnie Gen^rale Transatlantique, Ocean Dominion Steamship 
Corporation and Aluminium Line). In September, 1929, a weekly air 
service was established between Paramaribo and the United States. In 
February, 1930, air services were further increased when Paramaribo was 
made a regular stop of a weekly service between the United States and 
Buenos Aires. Both these services are by the Pan-American Airways, Inc. 

Curacao. 

The colony of Curacao consists of two groups of islands about 500 
miles apart. One group is made up of the first three islands in the following 
list ; the other of the last three : — 



1 Sqi.are 

Poi^ulation 


! Miles 

Dee. 31, 1932 

Curasao .... 

210 

47,478 

Bonaire .... 

95 

16,757 

Aruba .... 

69 

- 5,958 

St. Martin i 

i7 

2,643 

St. Eustatius . 

. 7 

1,049 

Saba 

. 5 

1,510 


403 

75,390 


1 Only tile southern part belongs to the i^etheriauds, the northern to France. 


Goveriior. — B. W. T. van Slohbe. Appointed .January 1, 1930. 

The Governor is assisted by a Council composed ot a vice-president 
and three members, nominated by the Sovereign. There is also a Colonial 
Council consisting of thirteen members nominated by the Sovereign. The 
city of 'Willemstad, on Curacao, is the seat of government. The different 
islands, except Curaijao, are under ofificials called ‘ Gezaghebbers,’ nominated 
by the Governor. In 1932, 2,737 births were registered, 515 marriages and 
970 deaths. Schools in 1932 numbered 46 with 10, -316 pupils. i 

The revenue is derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
income, on land, and some other taxes. In the Budget for 1934 the 
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revenue is estimated at 6,352,240 guilders, and the expenditure at 6,337,347 
guilders. 

The garrison of Curasao consisted at the end of 1932 of 2 officers and 76 
men, with 1 man-of-war. 

The imports of Curai^ao and the other islands in 1932 were valued at 
140,443,368 gnilders ; the exports of Curacao and the other islands at 
132,260,009 guilders. The chief products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime. The chief indust^ is oil-refining. 

There entered the ports of the different islands in 1932, 10,388 vessels 
of 44,393 tons net. 

Vice-Comul at Curai;ao.—Ti. L. lladiiro. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Netherlands and its Colonies. 

1 . Official Publications. 

(1) The NeiherloMds. 

Jaarcijfers voor Nederland (Statistical Annual of the Netherlands). The Hague. 
Annuhl 

Other publications of the Central Bur**au of Statistics .—Revuo du Bureau central de 
S.tatistiqi'e ; Revue niensuelle du Bureau central de Statistique ; >tatistique du Commerce 
des Pays-Bas avec les pays etraagers ; Bulletin niensuel du commerce des Pays-Bas avec 
les pa\5» etrangers ; also* statistics as to shipping, libraries, education, etc. Petit manuel 
sutistique. 

Other official publications 

StaatS'Alinanak voor bet Konmkrijk der Nederianden (State Calendar for the Kingdom 
of the Isetber’ands). Annual. Tiie Hague. 

RijksbegTooting (Budget). Annual. The Hague 

Staatscourant (State Gazette). Annual. The Hague. 

Bijlagen bij de Handeliiigen van de Tweede Kamer der Staten Generaal (Annex to the 
proceedings of the Second Chamber of the States-Geuerai). Parliamentary Papers. Annual. 
The Hague. 

Holland. (Handbook prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) 
London, 1921 

A General View of the Netherlands (A series of 25 pamphlets.) Issued under the 
direction of the Commeroial Department of foe Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. The Hague, 1915. 

Handboek voor de Kennis vau Nederland en Kolonien (Handbook for the Netherlands 
and colonies. The Hague, 192*2). 

(2) Colonies. 

Annual Series. 

Statistisch Jaaroveizicht voor Ned. IndiS (Statistical abstract for the Netherlands East 
Indies). Annual. 

Koloniaal Verslag (Colonial Report). Annual. The Hague. 

Regeeriugs-ahnanak voor Nederl. -Indie (Govermneut Almanack for the Netherlands 
Ea-jt Indies). Annual. 

Algemeeii Verslag van den staat van het Middelbaar en Lager Onderwijs voor Europeanen 
in Nederland«5oh-Iudie (Report of Secondary and Primary Education for Europeans in 
the Dutuh East Indies). Annual. Batavia. 

Algemeen Verslag van het Inlandsch Onderwys in Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of 
Education for Natives in the Dutch East Indies). Annual. Batavia. 

Verslag van de Burgerlijke Openbare Vrerken m Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of the Civil 
Public Works m the Dutch East Indies^ AnnuaL Batavia. 

Ja-arovemcht van den Inen Uitvoer van N ederlandsch Indie (Trade Statistics). 

Jaarboek van liet Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel (Year Book of 
the Department of Agriculture). Annual. Batavia. 

Verslag omtrent Handel, N’jverheid en Landbouw van Nederlandsch-Inditi (Report 
on Agriculture, In<iu.^try. and Commerce in the Dutch Indies). Annual. 

Verslag omtrent den Post- Telegraaf- en Telefoondlenst in Nederlandsch-IndiS (Report 
of Post, Telegraphy, and Telephony in the Dutch East Indies). Annual. Batavia. 

Verhandelmgen van onderzoek naar de Mindere Welvaart der Inlandsche Bevolking, 
Lan<lb<yaw, Veeteelt, Handel en Nyverheid. Irrigatie. Rechten, Politic. Econoiiiie van 
de degsa enz. Batavia. 1905-1914 (Reports on the Reasons of the D^reasing Prosperity 
of the Native Population, Agriculture, etc.). 
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Algemeen Overziclit van de ‘Uitkomsten van bet Welvaart-onderzoek. Opgemaakt 
ingevolge opdracht van Z. Esc*® den Min. van Kolonitn, door C. J.Hasselman. ’s Gravenhage 
1914 (General Summary of the Results of the Researches concerning Prosperity). By 
Older of the Minister of the Colonies. 

De Buitenbezittingen 1904-1914. Batavia, 1915 (The Foreign Possessions, 1914-1917). 
Verslag van de Koloniale Postpaarbank (Suriname), Paramaribo (Report of the Colonial 
Post Office Savings Bank (Surinam), Paramaribo). Annual. 

Han<lboek van Nederlandscli Indie (Handbook of the Netherland Indies). 

2, Nox-Official Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands, 

Aiselm (Henry), La Hollande dans le Monde : L’Ame et la Vie d'un Peup^e. 2nd ed. 
Pans, 1931. 

Baedeker’ t Belgium and Holland, including the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg, loth ed. 
London, 1910. — Holland. 26th ed. Leipzig, 1927. 

Blink (Dr. H.). Nederland en zijne Bewoners (The Netherlands and their People. 
3 vols.) Amsterdam, 1892. — Opkomst van Nederland als Economische-GeographiscU 
Gebied van Oudste Tijden tot Heden. Amsterdam, 1925. 

Blok (P. J.), Geachiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk. Vols. I.-IV. tod ed. The 
Hague, 1900. [Eng. Trans. Parts I.-IV. London, 1898-1912.] 

Roicen (Marjorie), The Netherlaoda Displayed. London, 1927. — Holland. London, 1928. 
Brander (3.), Economische Aardrijkskunde. Nederlands Welvaren. Rotterdam, 1916. 
Eekardt (W. R ), Das Konigreieh dc-r Niederlande. Berlin, 1910. 

’ 'r ' of Holland. London, 1922. 

• I ' ndi.sche Bankwesen. The Hagne. 1916. 

. 'It ’s Handbook to Holland. 2nd ed. London, 1932. 
jLverwtjn (J. c. A.;, neschryving van Handel en Nijverbeid in Nederland. The 
Hague, 1912 (An abstract of this bC‘Ok has been published in English, entitled, ‘A 
General View of Tiade and Industry in the Netherlands.’) 

Lentinp (L. E.), Schets van het Nederlandscb Staatsbestuur en dat der overzeesche 
bezittingen. 7th ed, 1914. 

Lucas (E, V.), A Wanderer in Holland. London, 1923. 

Meftn (A.), Pays-Baset Belgique. In *Histoire Gen^rale,* edited by £. Lavisse and 
A. Ramband. Vol. XI. Paris, 1899 

Moore (B.), Economic aspects of the commerce and industry of the Netherlands 1912- 
1918. Washington, 1919. 

Motley (J- L.), The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. London, 1858. — History of the 
United Netherlands. 4 vols. London, 1869. 

Mvirhead (R ), Hollami and the RliiQe(Blue Guides). London, 1933. 

Oppenheim (Dr. J.), Het Nederlandsche Geiueenterecht. Groningen, 1913. 

Petit (Max), La Hollande illustrw. Paris, 1909. 

Pytteraen’s Nederlandsche Staatsalmanak, Annual. 

Ren.o«r«(van Welderen, Baron), Schets eenerparlementaire gescbicdenis van Nederland. 
2 vols. 's'" ’ . 

Ropers ' " of the Nation ' Senes. London, 1886. 

Scheme. ^ , Lerpz’g, 1930. 

Scignobos (C.), Histoire politique de TEurope contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. London, 1900.] 

Smisaaert (H.), Nederland in den aanvangvan deXXateeeaw. (The Netherlands at 
the Beginning of the 20:h Century.) Leiden, 1914. — Overzicht van het Nederlan^ch 
armvezen. 1901. 

Tuckerinann (Walthei), LSnderkonde der Niederlande uud Bdgiens. Leipzig, 1931. 
ZeemaniK), Moderne Geografie van Nederland. Amsterdam, 1930. 

(2) Colonies. 

Amjdino (A. D. A. de Kat), Colonial Policy. VoL I., General Principles. Vol. 11., 
The Dutch East Indies. London, 1932. 

Banner (H. S. ) Romantic Java as it was and is. London, 1927. 

Benjamins (H. D.) and Snellemann (J. ¥.), Encyclopsedie van Nederlandscb West-Indie. 
The Hague, 1914-1917. 

Bijlmer (H. J.), Nova Guinea. Anthropological results of the Scientific Expedition of 
1920. Leyden, 1923. 

Coha^oa (A.), Java, Sumatra, and the o^erlands of the Dutch Eastlndies. London, 1911. 
Campbell (Donald), Java : Past and Present. 2 vols. London, 1915. 

Campbell (E. T.), A Commercial Hindbook of the Netherlands East Indies. 2nd ed. 
London, 1927. 

Carpeniier Jliiny (J. H.), Grondslagen der rechtshedeeling in Nederlandsch-India. 
The Hague, 1913. 

Chatlley-Sert (J.), Java et ses Habitants. Paris, 1914. 
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Clifton (Violet), Islands of Queen Wilhelmena. London, 1927. 

Collet (O. J. A), Torres et Penples de Suniatra. Amsterdam, 1925. 

Colyn (H.), Nederlandseh-lndie, Land en Volk. Amsterdam, 1910. 

De Lannoy iQ.), et Van der Linden {H.), Histoire de i’Expansion coloniale des peuples 
Europeens. Vol. II. Netterland.s and Denmark. Brussels, 19li 

Dt T. •.••r'D- V ‘ le kennisran het staats- enadmimstratiefr^ckt van 

Ned. ■ . . "I- ■ “andboek van het Staats- en Administratief reclit 

van ^ ! ■■ ■: * i ' si..* 1914. 

De V)-ies (H. M.), The Iinportance ot Java seen from the Air. Batavia, 192S. 

Fabiiis (J.). Java. Berlin, 1929. 

HelUg (K.), Batavia : eine tropische Stadtlandscliaftskunde im Bahmen der Insel Java. 
HanibuTK, 1930. 

Kleintjes (Dr. Ph.), Het Staatsrecht van Nederl. Indie. Amsterdam. 1911. 

Jfol (H. van), Gegevens over Land en Volk van Suriname. Surinam, 1904. 

Kroiiif^. J.), Hindoe-Javaansfhe Gescliiedenis. 1931. The Hague, 1931. 

La&bcrton (D. van Hmloopen^, Hamlvoek van InsuUude. Amsterdam, 1910. 

iirar*d<?n (W.), History of Sainatra Srd edlri-'n London, 1811. 

MeMidan (M,). A Journey to Java. London, lvT5. 

Nf«uii;enhuta(A. W.) — Quer durfli Borneo. Parts I and II. Leiden, 1904-07. 

(O. J. H.), The Paces of Java. Bata\ia. 1929. 

Paulua Lnc>cloi>aedie \an Nederlandach-lndie. The Hague, 1917. 

Poicell (Hickman). The Last Paradise. London, 1930. 

Pa^ea (Sir T. S ), History of Java. 2 vols. London, 1817.— Life of Sir Stamford 
Raffles. Bj' his Widow. London, 1S30. 

Std'be (D. G.) editor, Encyclopiedie van NederUndsch-Indie. The Hague, 1021— Neer- 
landf> indie Jjand eu Volk; Ge^sCbiedenis en Bestuur: Bedrijf en Samenleving. (Third 
completely revised edition.) Ams^erdan;, 19*29. 

Biidragen van het Koninkly'k Instituut voor taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Neder^ 
landsch-Indie. 's Gravenhage, 1S55-1916. 

Van C.), In Java. London, 1929. 

(Prof. P. J.), Java: geographisch, ethnologisch, hiatorUch. 4 vols. Haarlem, 
lS?''-l'»ii7 

ni?»/^(E,), Wirtscbait*‘ge?cliiclite Niedtrrland.sch-Indiens. Leipzig, 1931, 

V'aleott (A. S.). Java and her Neigiibonns. London, 1914. 

tVit (Augusta de), Island-India. Newhaven, 1923. 


NICARAGUA. 

(REJ'C-BLICA PE Nicakagpa.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Thf ConstitutiAn of the Eeptiblic of Nicaragua came into operation on 
April 5th., 1913. It vests the legislative power in a Congress of two 
Louses consisting of 43 deputies, elected for 4 years by universal suifrage, 
and 24 Senators elected for 6 years. The President is elected for 4 years. 

President . — Don Juan B. i>acasa (elected November 4, 1932 ; assumed 
office January ], 1933). 

The President exercises his functions through a council of responsible 
ministers, composed of the heads of the departments. He may form, when 
occasion requires, a Council of State to advise on public contracts and other 
matters. 

The Republic is divided into 13 ‘ depaidments ’ and 2 ‘comarcas, ’ each of 
which is under a political head, who has supervision of finance, instruction 
and other matters, and is also military commandant. The Mosquito 
Reserve now forms a department named Bluefields. 

By an agreement reached in 1911 between the Government and the 
British bondholders, modified and extended in 1917 and 3 920, customs 
receipts and certain other revenues are collected by the Collector-General of 
Customs (who must be an American) and applied by a High Commission of 
5 members (2 of whom must be Americans) to the payment of the external 
debt, the balance being turned over to the Government. 
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On February 18, 1916, the Bryan-Chamarro treaty between Nicaragua 
and the United States was signed, under which the United Slates in return 
for 3 million dollars acquired the option for a canal route through Nicaragua 
and also a naval base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast and Corn 
Island on the Atlantic coast. It was ratified by Nicaragua on April 7, 1916, 
and by the United States on June 24, 1926. American Army engineers 
reported to the U.S. Congress in 1931 that a Nicaraguan canal would cost 
700,000,000 dollars, whereas a third set of locks on the Panama Canal could 
be constructed for 140,000,000 dollars. 

Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 51,660 English square miles, with a coastline of 
about 300 miles on the Atlantic and 200 miles on the Pacific. The 
population (census of 1920) was 663.119, including 311,613 males and 
356,506 females. Estimated population in 1930, based on registration 
of voters, 750,000. This is the largest in area and most thinly populated 
of the Central American republics. At least 75 per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants live in the western half of the country. The two halves of the 
Eepnblic differ greatly in many respects and there is little communica- 
tion between thi-m, the journey by trail and river being slow and difficult. 

The people of the western half of the Republic are principally of mixed 
Spanish and Indian e.xtraction, though there are a considerable number of 
pure Spanish descent and many Indians. The population of fhe eastern 
half is composed mainly of Mosquito and Zambo Indians and Negroes from 
Jamaica and other islands of the Caribbean, with some Americans and a com- 
paratively .small number of Nicaraguans from the western part of the Republic. 
Immigration has been severely restricted since 1930. 

There are 105 municipalities of which 28 have from 2,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants. The capita! is Managua, situated on the lake of the same 
name, with (1926) 32,536 inhabitants; it was almost ti tally destroxed by 
earthquake on M.trch 31, 1931, but is being rebuilt. Leon, formerly the capital, 
had a population of 23,565 ; Granada, 18,066 ; Matagalpa, 10,271 : Masaya, 
13,763 ; Jinotega, 6,990 ; Chiuandega, 10,307 ; Kiva.s, 4,081 : Esteli. 4,583 ; 
Matapa, 4,561 ; Sornoto, 6,182; Boaco, 4,342 ; Jiuotepe. 6,317; Dirianiba, 
6,151 ; Bluefields, 4,706. Other towns are Coriuto, 2,307 ; Cabo-Gra ias ; 
and San Juan del Sur on the Pacific. 

Religion, Education and Justice. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic. The Republic con- 
stitutes or,e arehbi.shoprio ami ecclesiastical pirovince (Nicaramta). The 
Seat of the Archbishop is Managua. There are three bishoprics, Leon, 
Granada and Matagalpa. 

There were (1931) 187 state elementary schools, 12 secondary schools, 5 
professional schools, 408 mixed (urban and rural) schools and 233 other 
schools. The total innnber of teachers is 1,856. After the eart* quake in 
March, 1931, all school- were closed, to be opened (1934) as financial con- 
ditions permit. The number of illiterate persona, of all ages, is about 
60 per cent, of the population. Secondary education is neither obligatory 
nor free, the se< ondary schools being carried on by private individuals. 
Nicaragua has three universities, in the cities of Managua, Leon, and 
Granada. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme Court of Justice at Managua, 
three chambers of second instance, and judges of inferior tribunals. 

vv ■> 
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Fiaaace. 

Revenue and expenditure for 5 years in cdrdobas (4.86 c6rdobas = £l ; 
1 cordoba = 1 U. S. dollar) : — 


- 

1927 : 

1928 

1 1929 i 

1930* 

1 1931 a 

i 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

; Cdnlol^as ' 
4,871,427 i 
4,918,295 ' 

C6rdobas 
5,987,58a 1 

5,845,826 | 

Cdrdotas ' 
6,553,094 I 
6,450,711 ' 

C6rdobas 
4,623,419 1 

5,000,000 j 

i Cordobas 
3,934,184 
' 3,934,2So 


^ Estimates, as actual records were destioyed by tbe earthquake of March, 1951. 

* Budget estimate. 

Customs duties provide from 50 to 60 per cent, of total revenues. 

Total public debt on December 31, 1932, included Sterling bonds of 
1909 outstanding, £487,780, equal at par to 2,370,510 cordobas ; guaranteed 
customs bonds of 1918, 1,187,750 cordobas ; claims arising out of tbe 
revolution, 16,000,000 cordobas. But last-named will be considerably scaled 
down, probably, it is stated, to 2,000,000 cordobas. Service of internal and 
external debt took 608,626 cordobas in 1931. 

Defence. 

The army was disbanded on May 10, 1927, when, theoretically, all arms, 
etc., were delivered into the custody of tbe National Guard, which numbers 
178 officers and 2,140 other ranks. Period of enlistment, 3 years; during 
period of enlistment, soldiers cannot vote. American marines were with- 
drawn in January, 1933. 

A coastguard boat patrols the east coast to prevent smuggling. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total land area (about 30 million acies), about 10,000,000 acres are 
under timber, 600,000 acres are used for grazing and about 1,000,000 acres 
are cultivated. 

Agriculture is the principal source of national wealth. The banana is 
the principal agricultural product of the eastern part of the Republic ; 
output is shipped to New Orleans; exports, 1931, 2,973,446 stems. Cocoa- 
nuts are also of some importance, and plantains, oranges, pineapples, and 
yucca are raised for home consumption. The products of the western half 
are much more varied, the most important being coffee, sugar cane, cacao, 
com, and beans. Sugar producers liave a combine, under government 
control, which fixes the price for internal sales ; profits are now made solely 
on domestic consumption ; exports, 1931, 1,6,52 metric tons. Rice is grown 
to a small extent, and some wheat in the hilly Nueva Segovia district, 
while tobacco is cultivated round Masaya. The annual average coffee crop, 
from 104,000 acres, is estimated at 30,000,000 lbs. Exports (in bags) 
were,_ in 1931, 200,000; 1932, 176,684 ; in value, coffee exports 

constitute from 45 to 65 per cent, of total e.xports. With the exception 
of bananas, plantains, and yucca or cassava, the greater part of tbe food 
supply of the eastern section is imported from the United States, The 
western half of the country produces much of its own food. 

Timber production is declining, though the forests contain mahogany 
and cedar, which were formerly largely exported, thiee varieties of rose- 
woods, guayacan {ligmim vitm.), dye-woo<is, gums, and medicinal plants. 
Mild rubber is abundant in the virgin forests on the Atlantic water.-^hed, 
but there are very tew mbber pdantations owing to the labour shortage. E.x- 
ports of dyewoods, 1931, 1,912,411 board feet: timber, 5,234,148 board feet. 

There are several gold mines, worked by Amenean and British comp>anies, 
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one liaving also silver. Exports of gold, 1931, 411,709 dollars. Copper and 
precious stones are also found. Banditry has forced the closing down of 
several mines. 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of Nicaragua, in cordobas, was as follows in 5 years 
(1 cordoba = 1 U.S. dollar) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports . 
Exports . 

C6i'<I()bas 1 
11,797,440 1 

10,872,526 j 

Cordobas 

S,172.3b0 

8,343,358 

.Cdrdobas 

0,015,481 

6,575,058 

C6rdobas 

3 479,87'^ 
4.541,507 

Cdrdobas 

3,814,261 

4,862,496 


The customs receipts in 1931 were 1,562,140 cordobas ; in 1930, 2,014,295 
cordobas. 

In 1931 the value of the principal imports (in cordobas or dollars) was: — 
Cotton goods, 1,162,676 ; iron and steel, 458,839 ; chemicals, drugs, and 
medicines, 347,292 ; flour, 316,207. The principal countries of import in 
1931 were (values in dollars): — United States, 3,684,213 (61 per cent.); 
Great Britain, 544,283 (9 per cent.) ; and Germany, 565,202 (9 per cent.). 

In 1931 the value of the principal exports (in cordobas or dollars) was : — 
Coffee, 3,319,211 ; bananas, 1,931,327 ; gold, 411,709. The principal 
countries of export, in values exported (in cordobas or dollars), were : United 
States, 3, .506,370 (53 per cent.) ; France, 812,756 (J2 per cent.) ; Germany, 
843,446 (13 per cent.); Holland, 439,796; and Great Britain, 461,111 (7 
per cent.). 

Total trade between Nicaragua and United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Retnms) for 5 years ; — 


- 

1959 

1930 i 

1 

1931 1 

193*2 j 

i 1933 

Imports from Jficara^a to U.K. 
Exports to Xicarasma from U.K. 
Rtj-E’cj'orts to Nicaragua from U.K. 

£ 

81,080 

263,582 

4,007 

, £■ 

104,614 ' 
! 145.709 ' 
1,152 

£ 

i:8,134 ' 
107,607 , 
1,264 

£ ; 
122.168 
86,363 1 
5S! 

£ 

f 56,467 
104,845 

i 1,0*20 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

Western Nicaragua has two seaports, Corinto (the larger) and San Juan 
del Sur, through which pass approximately 80 per cent, of the imports and 
exports of the Republic. The eastern ports are Elnefields (the chief), Cabo 
Gracias, Puerto Cabezas, and San Juan del Norte (Greytown). 

Most of the roads of the country are mete trades over which ox-carts 
alone can travel in the wet season, but highw.ays have been or are beiuo- 
constructed between the following places : '■ . 104 

miles ; Ledn-llatagalpa, 80 miles ; Puerti . . 50 

miles ; JIasaya to Tipitapa, 25 miles. There is a fairly good road from 
Managua to Granada via Masaya, with a branch to Diri-amba. There are 150 
miles of motor roads and 200 miles of cart roads, but the east coast is 
practically shut off from the we.et coast. 

The Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua, owned by the Government and the 
principal line in the republic, has a total length of 159 miles, all single-track. 
The line runs from Corinto to Leon, Managua, Granada, and Diriamba. 
Extension.s are under construction from Leon to El Sanc<>. about 55 miles, 
and from San Joige to San Juan del Sur in the district of Rivas. There is a 
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regular bi-weekly air service (I’an- American Airway) connecting Managua 
with the Central America republics and the United States. 

There are 2,819 miles of telegraph wire, and 100 offices ; also 3,190 miles 
of telephone wire and 64 telephone stations serving 1,242 instruments. Tele- 
phone service is good along the line of the Pacific Railway, but unreliable 
elsewhere. There are 116 post offices, and good service between the chief 
towns of the western section, but service into the interior and to the east 
coast is irregular and inadequate. All-America Cable Co. connects with 
New York. 

The Tropical Radio Telegraph Company maintains a powerful station at 
Managua, and branch stations at Bluefields and Cabo Gracias. Other com- 
panies maintain stations at Bragman’s Bluff, El Gallo and Rio Grande. 

Money and Banking. 

Since 1912 the monetary unit has been the gold cordoba, equivalent to 
the American dollar, containing 1'672 gr. of gold nine-tenths fine, and 
divided into 100 centavos. Banknotes based on the cordoba are issued 
by the National Bank of Nicaragua, the Issue Department of which main- 
tains deposits in New York equal to 60 per cent, of the circulation above 
the fiduciary issue allowed of 1,500,000 cordobas. On June 30, 1932, 
note circulation was 2,831,314 cordobas ; fiduciary circnlation was 1,501,212 
cordobas, and foreign exchange held in New York, 1,330,101 dollars ; silver, 
nickel and copper coins in circulation, 381,349 cdrdobas. Other gold coins 
provided by law are 10, 5 and 2^ cordobas, but no gold coins have ever 
been struck. National, banknotes form the great part of the currency. 
United States not-s and silver also circulate. 

The National Bank of Nicaragua at Managua was founded in 1912, and 
since 1924 has been owned by the Government though the directors meet in 
New York ; they include Nicaraguans and Americans, the latter identified 
with the American International Acceptance Bank. It is the sole bank of 
issue and has a capital of 300,000 dollars, surplus of 300,000 dollars (as of 
June 30, 1932) and special reserves of 349,402 dollars ; deposits W'ere 2,095,809' 
dollars. Other banks are the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., and the 
Anglo-Central American Commercial Bank, Ltd. 

Since January 7, 1893, the metric system of weights and measures has 
been in use. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Nicaragua in Great Britain. 

Charge d' Affaires. — Constantino Herdocia. 

yice-Oonsul , in charge at Lmidon. — F. Y. Cock. 

There are Consular representatives in Liverpool, Manchester, Cardiff, 
and Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Brit.vin in Nicaragua. 

Midisler Plenipotentiary, Envoy Ejdraordinary and Consul-General . — 
John Henry Stopford Birch. Appointed August 23, 1933. (Resident at 
Guatemala City.) 

Charge d' Affaires and Consul. — Leonard H. Leach (resident at Managua). 

There are Vice-Consuls at Managua, Matagalpa, Corinto, Leon, and 
Puerto Cabezas. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Nicaragua, 

1. Official Publications. 

nepartiEent of Overseas Tra.ie Reports. Annual Senes. London. 

.>iearagua. Bulletins of the Bureau of the Ainencan Republics. Washington, 
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Boletin de Estadistica de la Repnblica de Nicaragca. Managua, 1919. 

Constitucion Politica de la Republica de Nicaragua (10 Dec., 1S93). Managua. 
Cumberland (W. W.), Nicaragua : An Economic and Financial Survey. Report to IT.S. 
State Department. Washington, 1928. 

Report of the Collector-General of Customs and Iligh Commission. Managua. Annual. 
2. Non-Official Publications. 

Belize. N.), Tangweera : Life and Adventures sinoug the Gentle Indians. (Mosquito 
Coast.) London, 1899. 

Belt (Thomas), The Naturalist in Nicaragua: a Narrative of a Residence at the Gold 
Mines of Chon tales, (fee. London, 1872. 

Golquhouii (A. R.), The Key of the Pacific. London, 1S95. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London, Annual. 

Gdmtz (Jose D.), Historia de Nicaragua. Managua, 1889. 

Levy (P.), Notas geograficas y economicas sobre la republica de Nicaragua. Paris. IS7S. 
Nogales (R. de), The Looting of Niearaffua. (A vigorous Latin- American attack, by a 
Venezuelan general, on American intervention.) New York, 192S. 

Niederlein (G ), The State of Nicaragua Philadelphia. 1898. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and its Problems. New York, 1910. 

Peefor (Desire), Etude Economiquesurla Republique de Nicaragua. Neuchatel, 1893. — 
Les Riche^ses de I’Amerique Centrale. Paris, 1909. 

Portae (S. J. Bernardo), Couipendio de la historia de Nicaragua. Managua, 1918. 
Roberts (Orlando W-), Narrative of Voyages and Excursions. Edinbuigh, 1827. 

Stimson (H. L.), American Policy in Nicaragua. New York, 1927. 


NORWAY. 

(Norge.) 

Eeigning' King. 

Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872 ; thesecond son, Carl, of Frederik VIII, 
King of Denmark, elected King of Norway by the Storting, November 18, 
1905 ; accepted the crown through his ^ndfather, the late King Christian 
of Denmark, November 18, 1905 ; landed in Norway November 25, 1905 ; 
married, July 22, 1896, to Princess Hand, born November 26, 1869, the 
third daughter of the late Edward VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Son . — Prince Olaf, Crown Prince, bom July 2, 1903, married on March 21, 
1929, to Prince.s Martha of Sweden. Offspring : Princess Sagnhild Alexandra, 
born June 9, 1930 ; Princess Astrid Maud Ingeborg, born February 12, 1932. 

According to the Constitution, Norway is a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. The royal succession is in direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture. In default of male heirs the King may propose a successor to the 
Storting, but this assembly has the right to nominate another, if it does not 
agree with the proposal. 

By the Treaty of January 14, 1814, Norway was ceded to the King of 
Sweden by the King of Denmark, but the Norwegian people declared them- 
selves independent and elected Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark as their 
King. The foreign Powers refused to recognise this election, and on August 
14 a convention was made proclaiming the independence of Norway in union 
with Sweden. This was followed on November 4 by the election of 
Karl XIII. as King of Norway. Norway declared this union dissolved, 
June 7, 1905, and after some months’ negotiation, a mutual agreement for 
the repeal of the union was signed, October 26, 1905. The throne of Norway 
was offered to a prince of the reigning house of Sweden, but declined, and, 
after a plebiscite, Prince Carl of Denmark was formally elected King. In 
November, 1907, a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norwegian territory was 
signed at Kristiania (Oslo) by the representatives of Norway, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia, and on January 8, 1908, received the unani- 
mous approval of the Storting. The treaty was denounced Janiiar\’ 8 1004 
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The following is a list of the Sovereigns of Norway since the year 1204, 


with the date of their accession. 



Inge Baardssen 


. 1204 

Erik af Pommem 

. . . 13S9 

Haakon Haakonsson 


. 1217 

Kristofer af Bayern . 

. 1442 

Magnus Lagabeter . 


. 1203 

Karl Knutsson 

. 1449 

Erik Magnusscn 


. 1280 

Same Sovereigns as 

in Denmark 

Haakon V. MagnussOo . 


. 1299 


1450-1814 

Magnus Eriksson . 


. 1319 

Kristian Fredrik 

. 1814 

Haakon VI. Magnusson . 


. 1355 

Same Sovereigns as 

in Sweden 

Olav HaakonssOn . 


. 13S1 


1814-1905 

Margreta .... 


. 1388 

Haakon VII. • 

1905 


The King has a civil list of 700,000 kroner, the Crown Prince 100,000 
kroner. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Norway, called the Gmndlov, bears date May 17, 
1814, with several modifications passed at various times. It vests the 
legislative power of the realm in the Storting, the representative of the 
sovereign people. Only the Storting can vote supplies and has the piower 
of the purse. The royal veto may be exercised twice ; but if the same 
Bill pass three Stortings foiined by separate and subsequent elections, it 
becomes the law of the land without the assent of the sovereign. The King 
has the command of the land and sea forces, and makes all appointments, but 
except in a few cases, is not allowed to nominate any but Norwegians to public 
offices under the crown. 

The Storting assembles every year. The meetings take place srio jure, 
and not by any writ from the King or the executive. They begin on the 
first weekday after January 10 each year, and the Storting remains assembled 
as long as it may find it necessary. Every Norwegian subject of twenty- 
three years of age (prorided that he resides and has resided for five years 
in the country) is entitled to elect, unless he is disqualified from a special 
cause. Women are, since 1913, entitled to vote under the same conditions 
as men. The mode of election is direct, and the method of election is 
proportional. Every third year the people choose their representatives, the 
total number being 150. The country is divided into districts, each electing 
from three to eight representatives. Representatives must not he less than 
thirty years of age, must have resided in N orway for ten years, and be voters 
in the district from which they are chosen. Former members of the 
Cabinet can be elected representatives of any district of the Kingdom 
without regard to their residence. 

At the elections for the Storting held in October, 1933, the following 
parties were elected for the period 1933-1935 ; I.abour Party 69, Conservatives 
31, Liberals 24, Agrieuitural Party 23, and 3 others. 

The Storting, when assembled, divides itself into two sections, the 
‘Lagting’ and the ‘Odelsting.’ The former is composed of one-fourth of 
the members of the Storting, and the other of the remaining three-fourths. 
The Ting nominates its own presidents. Questions relating to laws must 
be considered by each section separately. The in-spection of public accounts 
and the revision of the Government, and impeachment before the Bigsret, 
belong exclusively to the Odelsting. All other matters are settled by both 
sections in common sitting. The Storting elects five delegates, whose duty it 
is to revise the public accounts. All new laws must first be laid before 
the Odelsting, from which they pass into the Lagting to be either accepted 
or rejected. If the Odelsting and Lagting do not agree, the two sections 
assemble in common sitting to deliberate, and the final decision is given 
by a m.ajority of two-thirds of the voters. The same majority is required 
for alterations of the Constitution. The Lagting and the ordinary members 
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of tlie supreme court of justice {Boiesteret) form a High Court of the Realm 
(ihe Rigsret) for the impeachment and trial of Ministers, members of the 
Hoiesteret, and members of the Storting. Every member of the Storting 
has a salary of six thousand kroner per annum, besides travelling expenses. 

The executive is represented by the King, who exercises his authority 
through a Cabinet called a Council of State {Utatsraad), composed of a Prime 
Minister or Minister of State (Statsminister), and at least seven ministers 
(Statsraader). The ministers are entitled to he present in the Storting and 
to take part in the discussions, but without a vote. The following are 
the members of the Cabinet, appointed March 2, 1933: — 

Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. — M. Moioinckel. 

Minister of AgrieuUu.re. — M. Five. 

Minister for Public Works. — M. Mjelde. 

Minister for Commerce and Industry. — M. Meling. 

Minister of Finance. — M. Lund. 

Minister of Justice. — M. Sunde. 

Minister for Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. — M. Liesioel. 

Minister for Defence . — M. Kolro. 

Minister for Social Affairs. — M. Utheim. 

II. Local Goveenment. 

The administrative division of the country is into twenty districts, each 
governed by a chief executive functionary (Fylkesmann), viz., the town 
of Oslo and Bergen, and 18 Fylker (counties). There are 43 towns, 24 
‘ Ladesteder’ (ports), and 682 rural communes (Berreder), mostly parishes or 
sub-parishes (wards). The government of the Herred is vested in a body qf 
representatives (from 12 to 48), and a council (Fermannskap), elected by and 
from among the representatives, who are four times the number of the ‘ For- 
mannskap. ’ The representatives elect conjointly e verj- third year from among 
the ‘ Formannskap’ a chairman and a deputy chairman. All the chairmen 
of the rural communes of a Fylke form with the Fylkesmann the Fylkesting 
(county diet), which meets yearly to settle the budget of the Fylke. The towns 
and the ports form 65 communes, also governed by a council (5 to 21), and 
representatives (four times the size of the council). The members of the 
local governing bodies are elected under the same conditions as those of the 
Storting. Since 1910 women are entitled to vote and to be elected, under 
the same conditions as men. 


Area and Population. 

I. Pkogkess and Present Condition. 


Fylker 

Area : English 
sqnare miles 

Census 
Population 
Dec. 1, 1920 

Census 
Population 
Dec. 1, 1930 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1930 

Oslo (town) . 

6-3 

258,483 

253,124 

40,178-41 

Akershus 

2,063-9 

179,962 

236,939 

114-80 

Ostfold . 

1,613-4 

160,128 

167,030 

103-53 

Hedmark 

10,621 -3 

149,619 

157,942 

14-87 

Opland . 

9,608-1 

129,149 

137,710 

14-33 

Buskerud 

5,738-5 

137,249 

143,073 

24-93 

Yestfold 

903-2 

124,060 

134,107 

148-48 

Telemark 

5,837-0 

125,245 

127,754 

21 89 

■Aust-Agder . 

3,606-8 

74,700 

73,816 

20-47 

Vest-Agder . 

2,793-8 

82,807 

81,233 

29-08 

Rogaland 

3. 546-7 

166,423 

173,258 

48-86 
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Fylker 

Area: English 
square miles 

Census 
Population 
Dec. 1, 1920 

Census 
Population 
Dec. 1, 1930 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1930 

HorJaland 

Bergen (town) 

Sogn og Fjordane . 
More 

Sor-Trdndelag 

Nord Trbndelag 
Nordland 

Troms . 

Finmark 

6,043-2 
13-9 
7,135-1 
5,811-7 
7,241-4 
8,659-1 
14,727-9 
10,005-5 
18,580 -5 

156,218 

91,443 

90.114 

159,391 

166,797 

89,221 

173.826 

90,750 

44,190 

164,376 

98,303 

91,808 

165,064 

174,946 

96,016 

189,920 

97,467 

53,308 

27- 20 
7,072-16 

12-87 

28- 40 
24-16 

11- 09 

12- 69 
974 
2-87 

Total . 

124,556-3 

2,649,775 

2,814,194 

22-59 


In 1930, 2,013,680 were domiciled in rural districts, and 800,514 in towns l 
there were 1,371,919 males, and 1,442,275 females. 

Conjugal condition of the domiciled population, 1930 : — 


— I Unruarried ' Harried Widowed and Divorced 

Males , . , . I 841,550 473,650 56,719 

Females , . . , ; 817,038 476,248 118,939 


The distribution of the population according to professions in 1930, 
showed 838,848 (29'8 per cent.) engaged in agriculture, forestrj' and 
gardening; 774,031 (27’6 per cent.) in industry; 285,555 (lO'l per cent.) in 
trading; 272,805 (97 percent.) in transportation; 196,772 (7 per cent.) in 
fishery and whaling 

II. Movement of the Popi'lation. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 
(exc. still- 
horn.) 

1 

j Stillborn 

Illegiti- 

mate, 

living 

I Deaths 

1 (exc. still- 
1 bom) 

j Excess of 

1 Births 

1023 

16,6-3 

49,881 

1,3‘»0 

' 3,373 

i 30,301 

, 19.580 

19J9 ! 

1 17,795 

48,372 

1.293 

3,459 

i 32.023 

1 16,349 

I'^SO 

i 13,064 

47,844 

1,274 

i 3.397 

! 29 616 

18,228 

19b i 

17,666 

43,939 

1.23S 

i 3,20S 

30,674 

1 1&,31> 

1932 1 

17,673 

46,338 

, 1,027 

I 3,C05 

1 

i 30,477 

j 15,361 


1 Provisional figures. 


Number of emigrants in 1932: — 436 (351 to the United States and 53 
to Canada). 


III. PniNciP.tL Towns. 


At the census taken December 1, 1930, the number of towns with a popula- 
tion of above 100,000 was one, above 20,000 five, above 10,000 eighteen, above 
5,000 — twenty-eight in all. The population of the principal towns was: — ■ 


Oslo 

253,124 

Alesund 

iS,S50 

Tonsberg 

. 11,997 

Bergen . 

98.303 

Haugesund 

17,166 

Horten 

10,788 

Trondheim 

54,458 

Skien 

15,596 

LarviK 

. . 10,471 

Stavanger 

46,780 

' Frednkstad 

14.053 

Areiidal 

. 10,351 

Dranimen 

25,493 

KnstiansTnd 

14,646 

Haiden 

. 10,337 

Kristiansand . 

18,781 

Sarpsborg 

12,392 

Tromsd 

. 10,336 

As from January 1, 
iuged to Oslo. 

1925, the name 

of the 

capital, 

Kristiania, was 
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Religion and Education. 

The evangelical Lutheran religion is the national Church and the only one 
endowed by the State, Its clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
(except Jesuits) are tolerated. Ecclesiastically Norway is divided into 
7 Bispedommer (bishoprics), 91 Frostier (provostships or archdeaconries), 
and 520 Presteajeld (clerical districts). In 1930 there were 91,459 dissenters, 
including 2,827 Roman Catholics, 12,207 Methodists, 7,788 Baptists, 667 
Mormons, 81 Quakers. The Roman Catholics are under a Vicar Apostolic 
resident at Oslo. 

Education is compulsory, the school age being from six and a half in towns 
and seven in the country to fourteen. In 1930-31 (the latest date for which 
there are statistics) there were in the country 5,828 public elementary 
schools with 307,485 pupils, and in towns 96,877 pupils ; the 
amount expended on both being 69,602,000 kroner, of which 30,435,000 
kroner were granted by the State, the rest being provided locally. The 10 
normal schools (Teachers’ Seminaries) had in 1931-32 783 students. There 
were in 1930-31, 135 secondary schools — 17 public, 89 communal, and 11 
private entitled to give certificates and 18 private not having this right, with 
respectively 5,367, 16,469, 1.375, and 526 pupils in Ajiril, 1931. Most of the 
secondary schools are mixed. Norway has one University, viz. at Oslo 
(founded 1811), attended in 1932 by 3,734 students. There is a technical 
high school at Nidaros (Trondhjem), attended in 1932 by 712 students, one 
agricultural high school in Aas, with 114 students, a Teachers’ Training 
College at Lade with 56 students, a military high school with 23 students, 
a dentist high school with 149 students, and the State academy of arts 
with 52 students. There are also several special schools, particularly con- 
tinuation schools for young people between 15 and 18, and industrial, crafts, 
technical, and arts schools for both sexes. 

There are 25 schools for defective children, deaf, blind, feeble-minded 
children with defect of speech, and crippled, also 10 reformatory schools for 
neglected children. The number of children in reformatories in 1930-31 was 
362 boys and 121 girls ; in the schools for defective children in 1931-32, 986 
boys and 956 girls. There are, besides, 6 communal compulsory schools, 
established mamiy for children neglecting the ordinary school (97 boys, 34 
girls in 1930-31). 

Norwegian is an independent language side by side with Danish and 
Swedish. As to the written language, there exist two idioms (‘bokmaal’ 
and ‘ landsmaal ’) and both may be officially used. 

Jastice and Crime. 

For civil justice Norway is divided into 107 dutricts, each with an 
inferior court. There are S .superior courts, having each one chief justice 
and two other justices, and one supreme court for the whole kingdom 
(Hoiesteret) , consisting of 1 president and 22 other justices. There is 
a court of mediation {Forlikwaad) in each town and Serred (district), 
consisting of tliree men clioseu by tlie representative.s (sec above under Loeal 
Government), before which, as a rule, civil cases must first be brought. 

According to the law of criminal procedure of July 1, 1887, all criminal 
cases (not military, or coming under the Sigsret — the court for impeachments; 
shall be tried either by jury {Lagmandsret), or by the lower court. The 
Lagmandsret consists of three judges and 10 jurors. The Kingdom is divided 
into 4 jury districts {Lagdommer), each having its chief judge. Each district 
is divided into circuits, in which courts are held at fixed times. The lower 
courts consist of the judge and 2 assistant judges (not professional) summoned 
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for each case. The Lagmandsret takes cognisance of the more serious classes 
of offences, and is also a court of appeal. The lower courts are for the trial 
of other offences as courts of first instance. 

There are three convict prisons ; inmates, June 30, 193.3, 384 males and 
13 females. There are 38 loe.il jtrisons, in which were detained, June 30, 
1933, 727 males and 39 females. 


Panperism. 

The relief of the poor is mostly provided for by local taxation by the 
Communes. The number of persons receiving relief amounted to 145,423 
in 1932. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for five years: — 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


June 30 

i 

' Total ; 

! Current 

Total 

I Current 


1 1,000 kr. 

1,000 kr. 

1,000 kr. 

1 1,000 kr. 

1930-31 

3do,346 

3311, 2S7 1 

373,747 

j 313,296 

1031-32 

335 853 

317,152 1 

3f0.834 

312,774 

19i2-33 ! 

339.0ai 1 

1 314,481 

363,836 

1 308,008 

1933-341 

So2,S'^2 1 

1 313,8T0 i 

352,802 

1 288,628 

1934-361 

378,050 1 

! 321,788 ! 

378,050 

j 293,890 


^ Estimates. 


Budget proposals for the financial year ending June 30, 1935 : — 


Sources of Revenue 

1934-35 ! 

Branches of Expenditure 

1934-35 

C^mnt re.vei\v.e: 

1,000 kr. ! 

Oir-i\nt expenditure • 

1,000 kr. 

Income and fortune tax . 

09.920 ; 

Civil list, the Storting and 

Customs .... 

102.750 

Cabinet .... 

3,846 

Excise on spirits. 

22,750 1 

Foreign affairs . 

3,711 

37,096 

,, ,, beer . 

12,500 1 

Defence .... 

„ tobacco 

5,400 1 

Justice .... 

12,828 

Excise on chocolate and 


Church, education, arts . 

50,172 

sugar .... 

1T,750 ! 

Social affairs 

14,054 

Tax on luxuries . 

3,500 ; 

Public health . 

12,175 

Judicial fees 

3,000 1 

Public Building Enter- 

Other taxes and excises 

58,078 1 

prises .... 

22,989 

Miscellaneous 

26,140 1 

Agriculture • 

23,041 


i 

Trade, navigation, in- 
dustries .... 
Finance and customs 

15,443 

12,166 

Total . 

321,788 j 

Pensions to public func* 


Frmix StaU capital . 
Diminution of State capital 
Loans 

1 

4,662 

51,600 J 

nonaries 

Balance of State under- 
takings .... 
Interest of debt 

7,964 

48,870* 

17,611 


i 

Miscellaneous . 

16,143 



Total . 

298. S90 



F<yr increase of State capital . 
Construction of railways . 

20,780 



Telegraph and Telephones 

8,330 



Water-^wer developments 

5 



Redemption of debt . 

40,890 



other cspital items . 

9,155 

Total . 

56,262 

Total . 

79,160 

Grand Total 

378,050 

Grand Total . 

378,050 


* incl. interests of capital invested. 
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The public debt of Konvay has been incurred for the main part by railway 
undertakings and construction of telegraph lines and water-power develop- 
ments. The following gives the national liabilities for six years : — 


Tear ending 

June 30 

H 

Total debt 1 

Year ending 
June 30 

Total debt 1 


Kroner , 


Kroner 

1928 

1,63-3,825.256 

1931 

1.518,054,000 

1929 

1,578,897,513 i 

1932 

1.461.990,000 2 

1930 1 

1,565, 037, OW) ] 

1933 

1,496,025.000 - 


1 At the rate of par on lorei^n Itans. 

* Not comparable with preceding Tears. About 64 million kroner previously regarded 
as debt are no longer included in the ngure?. 


Of the total on June 30, 1933, 726,207,000 kr. were foreign debt ; 
769,818,000 kr. internal debt. 

Defence. 

The most important fortresses of Norway are Oscarsborg, Tdnsberg, 
Bergen, and Agdenes. (The fortress of Kristiansand is in reserve. ) 


Ap-mt. 

The army of Norway is a natimal militia. Seivice is universal and com- 
pulsory, liability commencing at tbe age of 18, and continuing till the age 
of 55. The men are called out at 21, and for the first 12 years belong to 
the line. Men from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 55 belong to tbe landstorm, 
which can be called out in a national emergency, and from 33 to 43 to the 
landvaem. Military training lasts 84 days for all branches. Further, the 
young soldiers eventually can be assembled for field exercises. Tbe strength 
of the permanent forces in 1933 was about 900 oflicers and 4,500 other 
ranks ; the numbers trained in that year were approximately 10,000. 

The Norwegian infantry is armed with the Krag- Jorgensen rifle of 6'5 mm. 
The field artillery has Erhaidt Q.F. guns of 7 "5 cm. 

The budget proposal for the army for 1933-34 is 25,190,000 kroner. 


The principal vessels are : — 


Laid 

down 


Name 



1896 

1899 


/Harald Haarfagre 
tXordeuskjold 
JNorge .... 
t Eidsvold . . 


•j- 3,900 
4,200 


Navy. 


Armour 



Principal Armament 


7 j S 2 8in.: 6 4’7in. 

0 ! S 2 Sin ; 6 6in. 


H.P. 


Max. 

Speed 


4,500 ! 17 
5,200 I 17 


K one of the abore possesses any other than local value. The whole navy 
is designed for coast-defence duties. 

There are also 3 destroyers, 3 first-class torpedo boats and 14 others, 9 
submarines, 3 mine-layers, and 3 fishery protection vessels. A mine-layer 
of 1,600 tons is approaching completion. There are now about 36 seaplanes 
and 20 other planes. 

The navy numbers about 800 officers, warrant officers and men, on the 
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permanent establihiiment, and about 400 men conscripted annually. All 
seafaring men between the ages of 20 and 44 are enrolled on the lists of the 
active fleet, and are liaide to the maritime conscription. The conscripts have 
to go through a training of at least 6 months. 

The budget proposal for naval expenditure, 1933-34, amounted to 
11,151,000 kroner. 

Production and Industry. 

In 1930, 30 per cent, of the population lived on agriculture and forestry, 
28 per cent, on industry, 10 per cent, on navigation and other transporta- 
tion, 10 per cent, on trading and 7 per cent, on fishery and whaling. 

I. AGRICrLTUR*. 

Norway is a barren and mountainous country. The arable soil is found 
in comparatively narrow strips, gathered in deep and narrow valleys and 
around fjords and lakes. Large continuous tracts fit for cultivation do not 
exist. Of the total area, 72"2 per cent, is unproductive, 24'2 per cent, 
forest, and 3 '6 per cent, under cultivation and other used soils. 

The acreage and nroducts of the principal crops for 3 years were as follows : 

Acreage ' Produce (quarters) 


Cri.'ps 



1D31 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1 

1932 

1933* 

Whpilt 

28,6SS 

27.831 

28,109 

1 

71,893 

91,017 

93,490 

Barley 

138.327 

136,810 

141,784 

: 484,803 

625,540 

547,301 

Oats 

236,811 

234,677 

242,306 

986,789 

1,385,245 

1.282,841 

Rye 

15.252 

16,313 

15,695 

45,861 

63,286 

53,166 

Mixed Corii 

13.507 

13,772 

14,369 

51,564 

75,451 

66,209 

Potatoes . 

116,412 

121228 

119.923 

31.391,3721 

41,959,7471 

37,814,9071 

Hay 

1,648.792 

1,651,289 

1,652,674 

2,540,4792 

2,458,161 2 

2,083,0372 


1 Bushels. 2 Tons. a Preliminarj. 

In 1933 the country pos.'essed live-stock as follows: — Horses, 180,183; 
cattle, 1,339,833; sheep, 1,764,000 ; goats, 343,042; swine, 317,207. 


II. Fopj:stkt. 

The forests are one of the chief natural sources of wealth. The total 
area covered with forests is estimated at 29,455 square miles, of which 70 
percent, is under pine trees. The State forests occupy about 5,200 square 
mUes. The value of unwrought or partly wrought timber exported from 
Norway in 1931 and 1932 was respectively 19,505,000 and 14,987,000 
kroner, and of wood pulp and paper 100,106,000 kroner in 1931 and 
146,771,000 kroner in 1932. 

III. Mixekal.s and Metals. 

Pyrites is the most important mineral product for both its sulphur and 
copper content. Iron-ore deposits occur in many places. The total value 
of mineral products in 1932 was 20,647,000 kroner. 

The production and value of the chief ores, metals and alloys in 1932 are 
shown in the following table : — 


Oreb and Miner.-ls 

Tuns 

1,000 ' 

Kroner } 

Metals and Alloys 

Tons 

1,000 

Ki'oner 

tMlver ore 

Copper ore . , , 

Pyrites . 

Nickel ore 

Iron ore . . 

1 5/>25 
18,376 
727.020 
23,363 
373.967 

352 ; 
1,437 
9,251 
990 i 
5,544 . 

Silvt r , 

Coj.per . 

Nickel . 

Alnminiuin , 
Ferro-alloys . 

0-1 

5,416 

3,131 

17,787 

83,981 

451 

2,975 

11,561 

29,591 

14,005 
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Ores and Minerals 

Tons 

1,000 i 
Krones | 

Metals and Alloys 

Tons 

1,000 

Kroner 

Zinc ore and lead ore 
Titaniferous ore . 
Rutile . 

Magnesite (burnt and 
bricks). . , 

Molybdenum ore 
Crome ore 

17,603 

13,481 

30 

1,066 

329 

409 

1,032 i 
404 j 
33 1 

131 

1.457 ! 
16 i 

Pig iron . , 

Zinc, lead and tin , 
Other products , 

19,111 

40,054 

1,539 

11,905 

15,35S 

Total . 

1,191,669 

£0,047 

Total . 

- 

Sr,385 


IV. PlSHEKIES. 

The number of persons in 1931 engaged in cod fisheries was 74, .343 ; in 
herring fisheries, 33,938. 

The value of the sea fisheries (based on the prices paid at the fishing places) 
in kroner in 1931 was: Cod, 22,788,691; herring, 19,163,606 ; mackerel, 
1,805,120 : salmon and sea trout, 1,740,991 ; other fisheries, 17,232,741 ; 
lobsters, 1,198,469 ; total, 63,929,618. 

Other fisheries are the whale, walrus, seal, and shark fisheries, which 
in 1931 produced a total of 151,061,000 kroner. 

Whale-oil production : 689,000 barrels in 1927 ; 845,800 barrels in 1928 ; 
1,210,000 barrels in 1929; 1,796,000 barrels in 1930 ; 2,317,000 barrels in 
1931; and 29,000 barrels in 1932, 

V. Mancfactitees. 

Industry is chiefly based on raw materials produced within the country 
(wood, fish, etc.), and on water power of which the country possesses an 
enormous amount. The pulp and paper industry, the wood industry, the 
canning industry and the electro-chemical industries are the most important 
export manufactures. In the following table are given figures for all 
industrial establishments in 1932 occupying more than 5 workers. Electrical 
plants, constructions and building industry are not included. 


Industries 

Estab- 
lish- 
, ments i 

^•umber of 

Salaried 

Staff orders 

urosa. value 

value of added by 
produc- nianufac- 
tion (1,000 ture (1,000 
kroner) kroLer) 

Quarries and ceramics 

305 

523 

5,7S6 

34,817 

26,005 

Machinery and metal work. 

*■ 573 

3,576 

22,011 

177,002 

111,952 

Chemical and electro-chemical 

ifj 1 





dustry 

'! 78 

870 

3,300 

35,083 

50,808 

Oils, soaps, etc 

1 183 

558 

2,074 

72,604 

19,643 

Gas works 

’! 15 

183 

664 

8,512 

6,134 

Wood 

•; 519 

695 

8,326 

75.179 

28,100 

Paper and pulp .... 

•: 191 

1,307 

14,505 

210,309 

82,829 

Leather and ni hber 

53 

248 

2 222 

26,108 

11,584 

Textiles 

• 169 

1,043 

11.245 

102,627 

45,0S0- 

Clothing, etc 

■ 1 247 

1,124 

9,560 

72,252 

S4,S25 

Food products .... 

.1 582 

2,543 

13,897 

309,983 

172,690 

Printing 

• : 252 

496 

4,842 

43,225 

29,790 

Total .... 

i 3,172 

13,166 

98,501 

1,217,731 

619,440 


1 Employieg 5 workers or more. c Average number employed in the year. 

The gross value of the production at the electrical plants was 132 million 
kroner, the value added 105 million kroner. The total power installed in 
1930 in manufacturing industry was 2,310,645 h.p., of which water power 
to an amount of 2,164,172 kpi. 
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Commerce. 

Total imports and exports in five years : — 


- 

1929 : 

1930 1 

1931 

1932 

1933 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner ' 

Kroner 

Imports (foreign) 

1,072,638,0001,055,012,000 ' 

861,363,000 

690.376,000, 

663,325,000 

Exports (Norwegian) . 

742,687,000 674,729,000 ' 

459,759,000 

500,924,0001' 

^557,702,000 

,, (foreign) 

1 0,359,000 

9,272,000 

0,908,000 

jbOi ,UUO| , 


Trade with different countries in 1931 and 1932, including indirect as well 
as direct trade, but not direct transit goods, was as follows : — 


Conn try 


1931 

1932 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exporta 



Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Sweden 


SS, 727,000 

30.232,000 

58,332,000 

31,647,000 

Denmark, Iceland, and Faeroe. 


73,956,000 

22,908,000 

36,947,000 

28,987,000 

Russia 


20,666,300 

34,335,000 

25,487,000 . 

32,227,000 

Germany 


198,300,000 

64.176,000 

147,288,000 , 

68,774,600 

Switzerland .... 


4,808,000 

983,000 

6,223,000 ] 

1,041,000 

Netberland.*» .... 


34,595,000 

17,702,000 

29,215,000 i 

19,572.000 

Belgium 


25,114,000 

16,805,000 

22,681,000 1 

19,693,000 

Great Britain and Ireland. 


175,150,000 

130,674,000 

149,403.000 i 

146,117,000 

France 


24,496,000 

•27,410,000 

24,469,000 1 

34,879,000 

Portugal <b Madeira . 


5,531,000 

6,663,000 

4, 846, '-00 ' 

8,852,000 

Spain . . ... 


15,913,000 

9,031,000 

15,174,000 : 

13,042,000 

Italy . . ... 


15,601,000 

11,200,000 

8,678,000 1 

14,012,000 

Poland and Danzig . 


21,369,000 

3.380,000 

17,205,000 

2,621,000 

Czechoslovakia .... 


9,914,000 

1,215,000 

9,120,000 ■ 

1,759,000 

Finland 


1,839,000 

3,930.000 

3,115,000 ; 

4,387,000 

India 


11,902,000 

0,297,000 

6,394,000 : 

8,751.000 

Canada and Newfoundland. 


10.550,000 

1,996,000 

10.097,000 ' 

1,825,000 

United Srates of America . 


66,033,000 

33,099,000 

58,220,000 ' 

50,949,000 

Argentina 


23,078,000 

2,979.000 

23,837.000 1 

6,914,000 

Australia and New Zealand 



2,577,000 

840,000 i 

5,725,090 

Total (including all items) . 


8':1, 363,000 

466,667,000 

600,376,000 

568,591,000 


The total amount of the import duties collected in 1932 was lOO'T million 
kroner. The value of imports subject to duty in 1929 and 1930 was re- 
spectively 524,431,400 kroner and 444,222,500 kroner, and of duty-free 
648,206,700 kroner and 620,789,200 kroner. 

Values of imports and exports, divided into classes, for 1932 : — 


iSSJ I I'is'r 


Classes of Goods 


Expoits ;• Classes of Goods 

Iml-f.rts 

Exports 


of Foreign 

Norwegian |l 

of Foreign 

Norwegian 


Goods 

Goods 

Goods 

Gkiods 


Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals, living , 
Animal produce 

250,146 

104,692 1 Hair, skins, Ac. . 

'j Tallow, oils, tar, 

19,869,038 

14,152,326 

(malty food) . 
Breadstutfs . 

9,151,990 

60.255,1-50 

120,048,991 i Ac. . 

409,138 Timber A wooden 

02,168,952 

57,468,029 

Groceries 

48,040,328 

20^,862 't goods 

l*>,650,So8 

17,619,513 

Fruits, plants, &c. 
Spirits, &c. . 
Spinning inateri. 

37,159,260 

10,032,473 

1,845,306 :| Dyestuffs . 
159,582 }! Feeding stuffs ; 

different vege- 

6,705,050 

570,060 

als, yam, rope, 
*c. . . 

Textile manufec- 

36,609,086 

■j table produce . 
1,645,598 ,i Woo<i-pulp, paper 
i 1 and paper manu- 

23,037.037 

12,556,845 

tures Ac. 

76,363,719 

1,194,427 ■' factures . 

7,324,147 

146,771,258 
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i 3932 » 

1 

1 1932 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 
of Foreign 
Goods 

Eri'ona j 
Norwegian 1 
Guods j 

1 

j Classes of Goods 

1 Imports 
j of Foreign 

1 Goods 

Exports 

Norwegian 

Goo^ 

Minerals, un- 

Kroner 

Kroner ' 

Vessels, carriages,! 

1 Kroner 

Kroner 

wronght . 

75,132,029 

25,888,637 " 

machinery, &c. ■ 

81,425,605 

23,441,465 

Minerals, manu- 
factured . 

35,286,877 

60,111,953 |i 

Other goods . | 

9,179,497 

1,042,552 

1 ’ ’ 

Metals, un- 
wrought or 

Total . . i 

1 

690,375,857 

560,923,641 

partly wrought 
Metals, manu- 
factured . 

31,311,902 

70,585,291 

Re-exports | 


7,667,381 

41,313,073 

5,092,066 •; 

Grand Total . j 


568,591,022 


The principal articles of import from Norway to the United Kingdom 
in 1932 were, according to the Board of Trade returns : Planed wood, 
360,2301.; soft wood, 139,6071. ; fish, 1,565,4501.; wood pulp, 1,846,4641. 
The principal exports from United Kingdom to Norway were : Machinery, 
186,2381. ; coal, 549,8491. ; cotton piece goods, 499,4171. ; iron and steel 
and manufactures, 444,4231. 

Total trade between Norway and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1 1929 

1930 - 1931 

1 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Norway to U. K, 
Exports to Norway from U.K. 
Re-exports to Norway from U.K. , 

; : 

& \ 
: 14,149,095 
! 9,858,202 
; 469,010 

! 

£ j £ 

11,967,407! 8,630,238 

1 12,930, 759i 7,559,389 

1 342,286 300,051 

1 1 

£ 

S, 282,983 
5,801,981 
339,544 

£ 

6,954,834 

5,5.51,940 

260,68$ 


Shipping and Navigation, 

The total registered Norwegian mercantile marine on January 1, 1933, was 
as follows: — Sailing: 158 vessels, 9,000 net tons; steam: 1,944 vessels, 
1,392,000 net tons; motor: 1,921 vessels, 1,060,000 net tons; total: 
4,023 vessels, 2,461,000 net tons. 

The gross earnings of the Norwegian mercantOe marine engaged in 
foreign traffic in 1932 amounted to -377'5 million kroner; 

The vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries in 1932 were 
as follows : — 


1932 

With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

No. 

1 Net 
\ Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian .... 

Foreign 

3,338 

3,181 

2 . 6 ss, 2 ;r 

1,516,713 

1,189 

1,537 

702,661 

960,320 

4,5*27 

4,7IS 

3,450,913 

12,477,033 

Total entered 

6,519 

4,204,970 

2,726 

1,722,981 

9,245 

5,927,951 

Cleared 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

3,599 

3,000 

2,607,995 

1,595,251 

979 

1,7S0 

931.132 

880,980 

4,573 

4,730 

1 

’ 3 , 539,127 

2,476,231 

Total cleared 

6,599 

4,203,246 

2,709 

1,812,112 

9,308 

6,015,358 
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Internal Gommnnications. 

On June 30, 1932, the length of public roads in Norway was 23,907 
miles. 

The length of State Railways on June 30, 1932, was 2,178 miles; 
of private companies 229 miles; total 2,407 miles. 1,782 miles have a 
gauge of 4it. 8Jin. ; 557 miles, 3ft. 6in. ; 16 miles, 3ft. 3Jm ; 52 miles, 
2ft. 5Jin. Total receipts year ending June 30, 1932 : State railways, 

64,486,000 kroner; companies, 3.080,000 kroner. Total expenses: State 
railways, 75,769,000 kroner; companies, 2,598,000 kroner. Goods carried: 
State railw’ays and companies, 6,019,000 tons (of 1,000 kilogs.). Passengers 
carried : State railways and companies, 18,297,000. On 121 miles of State 
and 26 miles of private railways electric power is installed. 

The following are the postal statistics : — 


- 

ires 

1029 

1930 i 10.31 

193-2 

Letters ^ , 

los.err ooo 

I09.813.«0o 

H2,4S4,000 111.010,000 

111,556,000 

9,404,000 

Post-cards , 

10,470 000 

10,550,000 

10,843,000 9,434,000 

Letters with dcclArn- 
tion of value . 

3 904,000 

3,.*?3o,000 

3,594,000 ' 3,396,000 

3,193,000 

Registered leitPib 

4,2.18,000 

4.350, OW 

4,30«,no0 4,370, 0''0 

4,262,000 

Journals 

lo0.079.0('0 

155, 128,000 

161,084, CeO lo4, 406,000 

145,247,000 

Other printed matter 
and samples 

25,002,000 

25,474,000 

26,030,000 24,182,000 

23 390,000 

Parcels .... 

3.221 ,000 

3.128,000 

2,970,0CU 2,6^5.000 

5,790,000 5 655,0' 0 

2,332,000 

O’ her .... 

5 2S0,000 

.*^,612,000 

6,485,000 


^ Included registt-rtd letters. 


Length of telegraph and inter-urban telephone lines and wires, June 30, 
19:32: 36,032 miles of line, 601.780 miles of wires. (State, 22,583 and 
434, 310 miles respectively. ) Number of paid messages on the State lines, 
3,808,000. Number of telephone contersadons on trunk lines, 13,738,000. 
State telegraph offices, 2,707 ; receipts, 31,385,000 kroner ; expenses, 

22,454,000 kroner. 

The Government possesses 41 wireless telegraph and telephone stations 
in Norway, of which 3 are at Svalbard and jau JJajn. 


Cunenoy, Credit and Banking. 

On December 31, 1932, the nominal value of the coin minted was: 

18.614.000 kroner. Gold coin which is not in circulation excluded. 

There is no Govenimeut paper money. 

The ‘Norges Bank’ is a joint-stock bank, of which, however, a considerable 
part is owned by the State. The bank is, besides, governed by laws enacted 
by the State, and its directors are elected by the Storring except the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the head office, who are nominated by the King. 
It is the only bank in Norway that is authorised to issue bank notes for 
circulation. The balance-sheets of rhe bank for February 22, 1934, show 
the following figure.s : budiou. 118.324,000 kroner; gold abroad, 16,379,000 
kroner; notes in circulation, 305,320,000 kroner (the issue of notes allowed 
was 368,369,000 kroner); deposits, 65,526,000 kroner: loans and discounts 

260.020.000 kroner; foreign bonds and domestic securities, 30,336,000 
kroner. 

The ‘ Kongeriget Norges Hypothekbank ' was established in 1852 by the 
State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage. The capital of the bank 
is mostly fuml.sheii by the State, and amounted to 67,000,000 kroner in 1932, 
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At the end of 1931 the total amonnt of bonds issued was 4S5,St)9,000 
kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 471,851,000 kroner. 

The Norwegian ‘ Arbeiderbruk og Boligbank ’ was established in 1903 
by the State to meet the demand for loans on mortgage from labourers 
and small proprietors. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State, 
and amounted to 7,200,000 kroner in 1932. On June 30, 1932, the total 
amount of bonds issued was 29,209,000 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 25,112,000 kroner. This bank is in liquidation, its business is 
little by little being taken orer by the ‘ Norske Stats Smaabruk og Bolig- 
bank,’ which was established in 1917. Its capital amounted to 23,000,000 
kroner in 1932 ; on June 30, 1932, the total amount of bonds issued was 

114.423.000 kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 199,875,000 
kroner. 

Further, several private credit associations areauthorised to meet thedeman<i 
for loans on mortgage. In 1932, there were 6 such associations in operation. 
The total amount of bonds issued by these credit associations at the end of 
1932 was 105,791,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans on mortgage was 

103.880.000 kroner. 

In the year 1922, Den Norske Stats Fisherbank (established by law 1919) 
started with the purpo.se of making loans to fishermen tor fishing vessels and 
fishing outfits, etc. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State and 
amounted to 6,500,(100 kroner in 1932. On June 30, 1932, the total amount 
of bonds issued was 9,900,000 kroner, and the total amount of loans was 

7.688.000 kroner. 

In the year 1926, the Norges Kommunalbank was established by law for 
the purpose of making loans to communities. The bank began its operations 
on September 1, 1927. On Dec. 31, 1932, the ca[.ital and reserve of the 
bank was 36,766,000 kroner, of which 27,300,000 were furnished by the 
State. The total amount of bonds issued was 209,265,000 kroner, and the 
total amount of loans was 190,637,000 kroner. 

At the end of 1932, there were 133 private joint-stock banks reported, 
of which, however, 28 were in liquidation. The total amount of 
capital and funds possessed by joint-stock banks was 241,947,000 kroner 
(capital 183,742,000, funds 58,205,000), of which 241,463,000 kroner belonged 
to banks in free operation. Depo.sits amounted to 1,245,525,000 kroner, of 
which 101,105,000 kroner were deposits on demand, and 1,144,420,000 kroner 
deposits on time ; 851,568,000 kroner of the total amount of deposits were 
deposited at banks in free operation. 

The number of savings-banks at the end of 1932 was 617, of which 7 
were in liquidation. The total amount of the funds of the savings-banks 
amounted to 233,818,000 kroner, and total deposits 2,114,343,000 kroner, of 
which 15,348,000 kroner were on demand, and 2,098,995,000 kroner on time. 
The number of depositors was 2,163,756. 

As from January 1, 1925, all private joint-stock banks must be chartered 
by royal licence. Their operations are regulated, to a considerable extent, 
by the law, and controlled by the Ministry of Finance. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed October 16, 1875, Norway adopted the same monetary 
system as Sweden and Denmark. The Norwegian krone, of 100 ore, is of 
the value of Is. \\d. at par, or about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The 
gold 20-kroner piece weighs 8’960572 grarame.s, '900 fine containing 8 0645 
grammes of fine gold. The .standard of value is gold. National Bank notes 
of 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 kroner are legal means of payment, and 
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the Bank is ordinarily bonnd to exchange them for gold on presentation. 
By a Royal Decree of September 27, 1931, the gold standard was suspended 
and there was placed an embargo on gold. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


SPITZBERGEK, BEAR ISLAND, AND ADJACENT ISLANDS 
(SVALBARD). 

An archipelago situated between 10° and 35° longitude east of Greenwich 
and between 74“ and 81“ latitude north. The distance from Norway to Bear 
Island is 240 miles, and to Spitzbergen (South Cape) 360 miles. 

It is claimed that in all probability the archipelago was discovered by 
Norwegians in 1194 and re-discovered by the Dutch navigator Barents in 
1596. The English explorer Henry Hudson visited Spitzbergen in 1607. 
In the 17th century a very lucrative whale-hunting was started and for 
some time there were Dutch, British, and Norwegian claims to sovereignty 
and quarrels about the hunting-places. But when in the 18th century the 
whale-hunting ended, the question of the sovereignty of Spitzbergen lost its 
actuality, and it was not until the beginning of this century that the question 
was again raised, owing to the discovery and exploitation of rich coalfields. 
It was settled by a Treaty, signed on February 9, 1920, at Paris, in which 
Norway’s sovereignty over the archipelago was recognised. On August 
14, 1925, the archipelago was officially taken possession of by Norway. 

Total area about 24,294 square miles. The chief islands are west 
Spitzbergen or Mainland, North East Land (about half the former). Prince 
Charles Foreland, Edge Island, Barents Land, King Karl’s Land, Hope Island, 
and Bear Island (area. 8,616 sq. miles). The climate is essentially arctic, 
tempered by the Gulf Stream. 

Coal is the principal product. There are six mining camps inhabited all 
the year round. The largest is Longyearbyen in Advent Bay, 650 inhabitants 
on December 1, 1930. In 1930, 195,530, in 1931, 206,345, in 1932, 256,000 
tons of coal were exported. 

H. K. imports from Spitzbergen in 1933 (Board of Trade returns), 8361. ; 
IT. K. exports to Spitzbergen, 5387. 

JAN BIATEN ISLAND. 

This is a bleak and desolate island between Greenland and Northern 
Norway, and about 300 miles north of Iceland. It is 34 miles long and its 
greatest breadth is 9 miles. It is of volcanic origin and is mountainous, 
Beerenberg in the north reaching a height of 8,350 ft. It is uninhabited, 
but is occasionally visited by seal hunters, whalers, and fishermen. In 1921 
the Norwegian Meteorological Institute established a weather forecast station 
there, and the decision of the Norwegian Government to annex the island 
was largely due to this action. 

The island was discovered by Henry Hudson in 1607, and it was first 
named Hudson’s Tutches (Touches). It wa.s again and again rediscovered 
and renamed. Its present name was taken from that of a Dutch navigator 
of the early 17th century, whose claim to have visited the island cannot he 
substantiated. For the period of a year (1882-83) an Austrian station for 
scientific observations was maintained there. On May 8, 1929, Jan Mayen 
Island was officially proclaimed as incorporated in the Norwegian State, and 
at the same time the manager of the meteorological station on the island was 
invested with magisterial anthority. The final relation to Norway was 
vf. V February 27, 1930. Norwegian sovereignty over the island 

has been officially recognised by the British Government. 
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EODVET ISLAND. 

This uninhabited island in the Southern Atlantic tvas discovered in 1739 
by a Frenchman, Pierre Bouvet, but no flag was hoisted till, in 1825, Captain 
Norris raised the Union Jack. A neighbouring island, Thompson Island, 
has been reported but its existence is seriously doubted. In 1928 a diplo- 
matic dispute arose between Great Britain and Norway as to the claim to 
Bouvet, particularly in connection with the occupation since December, 1927, 
by a Norwegian whaling expedition, and the Norwegian decision to erect a 
wireless station on the island, and Great Britain decided in November, 1928, 
to waive its claim. By law of February 27, 1930, it is stated that Bouvet 
Island belongs to Norway as a dependency. 

PETER I. ISLAND. 

This uninhabited island in the Antarctic Ocean was discovered in 1821 
by the Russian explorer. Admiral von Bellinghou.sen, who got a sight of it 
at a distance. The first landing was made in 1929 by a Norwegian ex- 
pedit’on which hoisted the Norwegian flag and took possession of the 
island. On Hay 1, 1931, Peter I. Island was proclaimed as incorporated in 
the Norwegian State. By a law of March 24, 1933, it is stated that the 
island belongs to Nonvay as a dependency. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Norway in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister in London. — Erik Andreas Colban. (Appointed 
May 16, 1934.) 

Coisnsellor. — Daniel Steen. 

Secretary. — E. Andersen. 

Cmmd General. — G. K. Conradi. 

2. Of Great Britain in Norway. 

Envoy and Minister. — Cecil Francis Joseph Dormer, M.V.O. (Appointed 
March 3, 1934.) 

First Secretary. — G. D. H. Fullcrton-Carnegie, M.C. 

Military Attachi. — Col. A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Naval Attache. — Caj tain G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.O., R.N. 

Air Attachi. — AVing-Commander J. H. Herring, D.S.O. , M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — C. L. Pans, C.B.E. 

Co-nsvjl at Oslo . — N. A^orley, O.B.E. 

There are consular representatives at Bergen, Skien Stavanger, Tromso, 
Lar'ik, and other places. 

References concerning Norway. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistisk Aarbok for Konieriket Norge. (Statistical Annual of Norway.) 

Publications of the State Depaitnienth. 

Norges Statskalender for Aaret 1932. Efter offentlig ForanstaltniDg redigert av 
C. Lampe. Oslo, 1932. 

Kongeriket Korges civile, geistlige, rettslige og militaere Inndeling. Utgitt av det 
Statistiske Centralbvra. Oslo, 192S. 

Statistiske Weddelelser. Utgitt av det Statistiske CentralbyrS. Oslo, 1882-1931. 

Norges Land og Folk. I. Smaalenenes Amt II. Akershes Amt. III. Kristiania. 
IV. Hedemarkens Amt. V. Kristians Amt. VI. Buskeruds Amt. VII. Jarlsbei^ og 
Larviks Amt. VIII Bratsberg Amt. IX, Xedeces Amt. X. Lister og Mandal Amt. 
XI. Stavanger Amt XII. Sbndre Bergenhus Amt. XIII. Bergens by. XIV. Nordre 
Bergenhus Amt. XV. Komsdals Amt XVI. Sbndre Trondhjeins Amt. XVII- Norder 
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Trondhjems Amt. XVIII, Nordlands Amt. XIX. Tromso Amt. XX. Pinmarkens Amt. 
Kristiania, 1SS5-1916. 

Reports on Norway, Foreign Office Repoits, Annual Series. London. 

Unionens Opldsning, 1905. Officielle Aktstykker. By J. V. Heiberg. Kristiania, 1906. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 


Aarhimdrede. Tekst og Billeder af Norske Forfattere og Kunstnere. Kristiania, 
1900. New Edition Norge, 1914-15. Kristiania, 1914-15. 

Baedeker's Norvay, Sweden and Denmark. 10th ed. London, 1912. — Norwegeu, 
DaneniHik, Island, Spitzbergen, 14th ed. Leipzig, 1931, 

Bain (R. N ), Scandinavia. A Political History of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
(1515-1900). (Umbridge. 1905. 

Beckett (S. J.), Norway and its Treasures. London, 1914. — The Fjords and Folk of 
Norway. London, 1928. 

Bosse (E.), Norwegens Volkswirtscbaft vom Ausgang der Hansaperiode bis zur Gegenwart. 
Jena, 1910 

Bouesen fH. H.), Norway. [In ‘Story of the Nations.’] London, 1900. 

Braekstad (H. L.), The Constituticn of the Kingdom of Norway. London, 1905. 
Draekman (PovlJ. The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of the 
three Scandinavian Countries. Oxford, 1915. 

Brikee-n (Sigurd). Norge. Scharen, Fjorde nnd Sonne. Hamburg. 1930. 

Franck (H. A.), A Scandinavian Summer. London, 1930. 

Gierset (Knut). History of the Norwegian People. London and New York, 1932. 
£r«//imer{S. C.), Oslo— Tilings ^een in Norway. London, 1920. Norway. London, 1929. 
Hardy (G. Gathorne), Norway (The Modern World Senes). London, 1925. 

HaUcktr (K.), Danemark, Sohwedea. NorweLen. Landschaft, Baukunsi, Volksleben. 
Leipzig. 1932 

Kelhai'i^.^'S-? ’ c 


LucomUe (L.), y • •; . •. • i verkeer. Rotterdam, 1917. 

Leaeft (H. G ), ' . . » London, 1915. 

Lmyst, oni (Fr-dk.), Tnis i« Norway. London, 1933. 

D.is Alfeiland im Eismeer. Berlin, 1925. 


yiohr (A.), Akermanus Gast in Not wegen. Leipzig, 1931. 

Handbook for Norway. 9th ed. London, 1904. 

Ndn^en(P.i, Norway and the Union with Sweden. Also (separately) Supplementary 
Chapter. London. 1905 


New Handbook to Norwar. With Map of Norway ; Street Plans of Oslo, Bergen, 
Stavanger and Trondhjem, and Six District Maps. London. 1928. 

NUien (P.), ‘ Faedrelandet.’ Kristian»a, 1914 — CEkonomi.«k-geografisk atlas over 
Norge. Knstiania, 1921. 

Norges Historie FreinsHllet for det Nojsk<“ Folk Kristiania, 1908-1915, 

Norske Fo'ks Liv og Histone. 10 vols. 1329-1933. 6 vuis. pub’.ished. 

Norway Year Book, The. Kildal (Ame). Oslo, 1931. 

Rettich (Flan.'^), Nome.? Gcngrah. 1. Naturen og Folket. Christiania, 1915. 

Bars (J. E VV.), Udsigt ovvr den norske Historie. 4 vols. Christiania, 1905. — Norges 
Flistorie. Christiania, 1S99. 

5c7ie/Vr (Chr.i, Les Erats Scandinaves d** 1815 a 1847; de 1848 a 1870; de 1870 a nos 
Jouis. Vo's. X.. XI.. and XII. of Histoire Generale. Pans, 1S9S-99. 

Spender (A, E ), Two Winters :n Norway. London, 1902. 

Steiftns (H. K.), Den no^-.vke Central'idnimibtrations historic, 1814-1914. Kristiania, 

1014. 


Wood (C. W.), Norwegian Byways. London, 1903, 


3. Spitzbergen. 

Conway (Sir Martin), No Man’s Land: A History of Spitsbergen. Cambridge, 1906. 
FrazKr (R. A ). and Bdj (E. R ), ‘Central Spitsbergen and North-East Land ’ in the 
Qfographical Joarnal for September, 1924. 

Gordon (Seton), Amid Snowy Wastes. London, 1922. 

Rolmsen (U.). SpiPsbergens Natur og Histone Christiana, 1919. 

Holtednhl (Olai). Notes on tl e Geohigy of North-western Spitsbergen, Oslo, 1920. 
Isachfe.i (G ), F.xi-editien I-'^achsen au Spitsberg (with maps). Chri.stiana, 1910. 

.\ on«(»7i (Fndtiof). En ferd til Spitsbergen. Kristiania, 1920 — Spitsbergen, Leipzig, 1921, 
Riidmoae Brown (R. M.), Spitsbergen An Account of Exploration, Hunting, the 
Mineral Riches and Future Potentialities of an Arctic Archipelago. London, 1920. 

Wilder C.), The Dutch Dis eovery and ^lappery of Spitsbergen. Amsterdam, 1919. 
July ‘ Conditions m Spitsbergen,' in Gtographical Journal, 
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PANAMA. 

(Kepublica de Panama.) 

(Jovemmeilt. — Panama, formerly a -department of the Republic of 
Colombia, asserted its independence on November 3, 1903, and the de facto 
Government was on November 13 recognised by the Government ot the 
United States, and soon afterwards by the other Powers. In 1914 Colombia, 
in the Treaty of Bogota entered into with the United State.*, agreid to 
recognize the independence of Panama. This Treaty was ratified by the 
United States and Colombia in 1921. On May 8, 1924, a Protocol was 
signed at Washington by the Panama and Colombian Plenipotentiaries by 
which diplomatic relations between the two countries were established. 

The Constitution, adopted February 13, 1904, and amended in 1918 and 
again in 1928, provides for a National Assembly of 32 members elected 
for four years (one for every 15,000 inhabitants), which meets biennially on 
September 1, and for a President of the Republic, elected by direct vote for 
4 years, and not eligible for the succeeding term. 

President of the Republic. — Dr. Harmodio Arias. Elected June 5, 1932. 
Assumed office, October 1, 1932. 

There are three Vice-Presidents, chosen by the National Assembly, and 
a Cabinet of five Ministers. 

Area and Population. — Extreme length is about 480 miles ; breadth 
between 37 and 110 miles ; coast line, 477 miles on the Atlantic and 767 on 
the Pacific; total area is 32,380 square miles; population according to 
the census of 1930 (excluding the Canal Zone), 467,459, of whom 78,813 
were white, 69,583 Negroes, 42,897 Indians, 4,138 Orientals and 249,583 
mestizos or mixed. There are approximately 40,000 British subjects on the 
Isthmus, chiefly coloured, from the West Indies. There are 9 provinces with 
populations (1930) as follows (the capitals in brackets) Bocas del 
Toro (Boeas del Toro), 15,851 ; Code (Penonome), 48,244; Colon (Colon), 
57,161 ; Chiriqui (David), 76,918 ; Los Santos (Las Tablas), 41,218 ; Panama 
(Panama City), 114,103; Veraguas (Santiago), 69,543 ; Herrera (Chitre), 
31,030 ; Darien (La Palma), 13,391. Thecapitai, Panama City, founded in 1518, 
on the Pacific coast, had (1930) 74,409 inhabitants, and Colou on the 
Atlantic coast (1930), 29,769. Smaller ports on the Pacific are Aguadulce, 
Pedregal, Montijo, Puerto Mutis, and Puerto Armuelles ; on the Atlantic, 
Bocas del Toro, Portobello, and Mandinga. 

Religion- — The religion of the country is Catholicism, but other de- 
nominations are represented and have a fair following. In the Canal Zone 
Protestantism chiefly prevails. 

Education. — Elementary education is obligatory for all children from 
7 to 15 years of age. The Government maintains 598 primary schools through- 
out the nine provinces and 57,592 children (excluding children enrolled in 
the Canal Zone public schools) received free instruction in 1929-30 from 1,688 
teachers. Only 65 primary schools are in cities ; the remaining 533 are in 
rural districts. The co- educational system has been adopted in all the 
schools of the Republic. Panama has a college for higher instruction 
(Instituto Nacional), with 626 students in 1930, a normal school for girls 
(576), a professional school for young women, and a school of arts and 
crafts or trades for boys from 14 years of age. Secondary, vocational 
and normal schools enrolled 2,175 students in 1929-30. In addition 
there are about 71 private institutions. Panama City is to be the site 
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of the Bolivarian University, the formation of which was agreed upon on 
June 22, 1926, as an expression of Pan-American solidarity; it is to be 
supported by contributions from Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and 
others. 

Justice. — The laws were codified and promulgated in 1917 and 1918. 
These codes — civil, penal, commercial, judicial, administrative, fiscal, and 
mining — are designed to meet modern conditions, and replace the old 
Colombian laws formerly in use. The death penalty has been abolished. 
The Supreme Court consists of 5 justices appointed by the executive for 10 
years ; magistrates are similarly appointed for similar terms. 

Finance. — All the revenue collected on importations into the Republic 
belongs to the Panama Government, but the United States reserve the right 
to import supplie.s of all descriptions required for canal construction, main- 
tenance and protection and for the use of their employees free of all taxes. 

Expenditures and revenues are on a biennial basis, for two years ending 
June 30 through 1929-31, ending February 28 for 1931-33, and from 
January 1, 1933, to December 31, 1934. For recent years budget estimates 
have been as follows (Ibalboa = 1 dollar U.S.) ; — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


1925-27 

1927-29 

1929-31 

1931-33 

1933-34 

Balboss 

12,258,700 

12,258,700 

Balboas 

14,3U2,-J88 

14,302,488 

Balboas 

17,031,908 

17,031,908 

Balboas 

19,961,353 

18,500,934 

Balboas 

11,848,945 

11,848,945 


The revenue includes an annual subsidy of 250,000 dollars from the 
United States so long as the latter maintains and operates the canal ; in 1934 
Panama rejected the payment tendered of 250,000 “paper” dollars and 
demanded payment in gold. 

The Public Debt on April 30, 1932, amounted to 18,076,706 balboas or 
dollars. The foreign debt consists of bonds to the value of 15,617,000 
dollars issued in the United States (about 2,000,000 dollars in Canada) for 
railway, road construction, and public works. The internal debt amounted 
to 2,459,706 dollars. In addition the Government has a contingent liability 
for about 4,000,000 dollars borrowed in the United States and Canada by 
the Banco Nacional and lent out on the security of real property in the 
Republic. Debt s,-rvice in 1931-33 required 3,840,000 dollars. 

The Republic has no army or navy to support. The Kational Police 
Force numbers 60 officers and 630 men. 

Production. — Of the whole area about five-eighths are unoccupied, 
and of the remainder only a small part is properly cultivated. Immigration 
of European settlers is discouraged. The most important product is bananas, 
the exports of which, chiefly to the United States, account for two-thirds 
of total exports ; in 1932, 1,422,929 stems were exported. Other products 
Me cocoa, coconuts, and ivory nuts. Caoutchouc (about 130 tons annually) 
is collected by the Indians of the Cordillera, or is obtained from trees planted 
by Europeans near the coast. Coffee (about 500, 000 bushes) is grown in the 
province of Chiriqui, near the Costa Rican frontier. Exports, 1932, 80,000 
kilos. Other products of the soil of Panama are mahogany and other 
woods, : ’ . 1 ipecacuanha. The country has great timber 

resonre ■■ i bags of 100 lbs. each produced annually) and 

tobacco growing are assuming importance. Cattle rearing (about 350,000 
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head in 1930) is carried on successfully, and hides form an important article 
of export. 

Pearl fishing is carried on at the Pearl Islands in the Gulf of Panama. 
Turtle-shell is also exported to a considerable amount. 

Commerce, Shipping) Communications. — The imports and exports 
(excluding the Canal Zone) for 4 fiscal years ending June 30 and for the 
calendar years 1931 and 1932 are shown as follows (1 balboa = 1 dollar, 
U.S.) " 


Year i 

1 

Imports j 

Exports , i 

h 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1926- 27 1 

1927- 28 , 

1928- 29 ‘ 

Balboas 

14 51d,000 
16,182,000 

19 277,988 

Balboas 

3 785,660 
4,380,129 
4,262,124 

' 1929-30 
, 1931 
' 1932 

Balboas 
18,337,478 1 

13,492,459 j 
8,b52,610 I 

Balboas 

3,408,201 

2,721,436 

2,061,275 


Of the total imports about 64 per cent, come from the United States 
(exclusive of canal materials) and 8 per cent, from Great Britain. The 
principal expoits in 1932 were bananas (1,727,779 dollars), cacao (85,383 
dollars), coconuts (103.367 dollars), hides, mother of pearl, ivory, nuts, 
gum, and tortoise shell. 

Total trade between Panama and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 rears : — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


£ 

i £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Panama to U.E. 

41,924 

■ 39,818 1 

255.4S9 

79.721 

21,806 

Exports to Panania from U. K. 

, 431,959 

1614.290 1 

300,605 

271,796 

237,12 

Re-exports to Panama from U. K, 

26,327 

14,029 1 

13,891 1 

12,727 

9,97 


The Isthmus on both sides is in communication with European and American 
countries by several lines of steamers. All the maritime traffic (international 
commerce) for Colon and Panama now runs through the Canal Zone ports of 
Cristobal and Balboa ; Boca.s del Toro remains for the provincial trade. The 
Government (1930) appointed a commission to study the possibility of 
establishing free commercial zones, making Panama a general distribution 
centre for pan-American trade. The port of Puerto Armuelles, opened in 
1928, provides an outlet for bananas from plantations in the neighbour- 
hood. Shipping under Panamanian registry totalled (1933) 84 vessels of 
287,162 gross tons. 

The Panama Railroad, which connects Panama City on the Pacific with 
Colon on the Atlantic, is the principal railway in the country. It is 47 '61 
miles long and, with the exception of the termini at Panama and Colon, 
passes through Canal Zone territory. As there is no road across the Isthmus, 
and as most vessels unload their cargo at Cristobal (Colon), the greater 
portion of the merchandise destined for Panama City is brought by the 
Panama Railroad. In the Province of Chiriqni there is a narrow gauge 
railway, 32 miles long, connecting the port of Pedregal with Boquete, and 
passing through David, the capital. Between David and Concepcion there 
is a line 18 miles long, which has now been extended to the Port of Puerto 
Armuelles. 

A central highway system from the capital, Panama City, west to the 
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Costa Eican frontier is under construction ; the 315-mile section connecting 
Panama City with David, the capital of the Province of Chiriqni, was 
opened in March, 1931. Koad building is handicapped by the extraordinary 
number of bridges required by the contour of the country. 

Commercial aviation rapidly developed in Panama during 1929. Daily 
air service, in both directions, connects Colon and Panama, while air 
mail and passenger services exist between the Isthmus and countries of 
South, Central and North America. 

There are telegraph cables from Panama to North American and South 
American ports, and from Colon to the United States and Europe. There are 
189 Government telephone stations, 33 telegraph offices, and ten radio 
stations, seven of which are operated by the Navy Department of the 
United States. 

Money and Credit. — in 1930, the old Panamanian silver currency to a 
value of approximately 272,000 dollars was withdrawn from circulation. A 
portion of these coins was used in minting new coins of half the weight and 
size of the old ones, but of twice the value. The present monetary unit is 
the Balboa which is of the same size and fineness as the United States silver 
dollar and is equivalent in value to that coin ; 200,000 of these coins were 
minted and placed in circulation in 1931. Other silver coins are the half- 
balboa(of 12’5 grammes -900 tine, and equal to 50 cents., U.S.) ; the quarter 
and tenth of a balboa pieces ; and nickel coins of 5 and 2J cents. There is 
no paper curn ney other than U.S. notes. Altogether 500,000 balboas of the 
new Panamanian silver cuiTency had (1932) been placed in circulation. 

Part of the 10,000,000 dollars (canal money) paid by the United States 
has been applied to the establishment of a real estate loan bank, part to 
public improvements in the several provinces, and 6, 000, 000 dollars have been 
invested in the United States, particularly in New York real estate. 

Eugli.'h weights and measures are in general use as well as those of the 
metric system. 


The Panama Canal and the Canal Zone. 

On November 18, 1903, a treaty between the United States and Panama 
was signed, providing facilities for the construction and maintenance of the 
inter-oceanic Canal. In this treaty, Panama granted in perpetuity the use of a 
zone (Canal Zone) live miles wide on each side of the Canal route, and within 
this zone the exclusive control for police, judicial, sanitary and other purposes. 
For the neetls of the Panama Canal other territory was ceded and, for defence, 
the coastline of the zone and the islands in Panama Bav were also ceded. 
The cities of P.anama and Colon remain under the authority of Panama, 
but complete jurisdiction was granted to the United States in both the cities 
and in their harbours in all that relates to sanitation and quarantine. In 
return for these grants the United States paid 10,000,000 dollars and is 
paying 250,000 dollars yearly, beginning in 1913. The treaty was ratified on 
tebruary 26, 1904, and in July, 1904, the agreement for the provisional 
delimitation ot the boundaries of the United States territory on the 
Isthmus was signed. A treaty to cede further territory, particularly in 
Colon, to the Canal Zone, and to bind Panama to consider herself joint- 
belligerent with the United States in the event of war, was rejected by the 
National Assembly in 1927, but discussion of it has revived. 

Governor of Canal Zono, Lieut. -Col. J. L. Schley. Appointed October 
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The area of the Canal Zone, including land and water, but not including 
the water area within the 3-inile limit from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, 
is 552 ’8 square miles. The area of Gatun Lake, when its surface is 
at its normal elevation of 85 feet above sea level, is 163 "4 square 
miles. 

The Canal has a summit elevation of 85 feet above the sea. It is 50'72 
statute miles in length from deep water in the Caribbean Sea to deep water 
in the Pacific Ocean. The distance from deep water to the shore line in Limon 
Bay is about 5 miles, and from the Pacific shore line to deep water is about 5^ 
miles ; hence the length of the Canal from shore to shore is approximately 
4 Oi miles. The channel ranges in width from 300 to 1,000 feet. The average 
bottom width of the channel in this project is 649 feet, and the minimum 
width is 300 feet. The Canal has a minimum depth of 41 feet. The average 
time of passage through the Canal is from 7 to 8 hours. The record passage 
is 4 hours 10 minutes. The maximum traffic capacity of the Canal is esti- 
mated at 48 ships of usual size in a day or about 17,000 in a year. 

The Gatun dam along the crest is 8,400 feet long, including the spillway, 
or over IJ miles, and J mile wide at its greatest width. The crest of 
the dam is at an elevation of 105 feet above sea level, or 20 feet above the 
normal level of Gatun Lake, and 100 feet wide. The width of the dam at the 
normal water level of the lake, i.e., 85 feet above sea level, is about 388 feet. 
The length of the cut through the Continental divide (Culebra, now 
Gaillard Cut) is 8 statute miles. The minimum bottom width of the 
cut is 300 feet. The bottom is 40 feet above sea level, giving a normal 
depth of 45 feet. 

The civil population of the Canal Zone in June, 1933, was 31,839, of 
whom 8,654 were Americans. Of this population, 2,520 Americans and 
5,071 of other nationalities (chiefly British 'West Indian negroes) were 
employed by The Panama Canal and Railroad. The total force employed 
July 1, 1933, was 3,028 Americans and 9,575 coloured aliens, many of whom 
did not reside in the Canal Zone. No land in the Zone is privately owned 
and the Zone is, in effect, a Government owned reservation dedicated to the 
operation, maintenance and protection of the Canal and its appurtenances. 
However, building sites and agricultural lands are licensed to responsible 
companies and individuals. 

The total capital investment for the construction, operation and mainten- 
ance of the Canal to June 30, 1933, totalled 539,200,059 dollars, and the net 
revenues from tolls and other sources since it was opened to navigation have 
totalled 172,799,586 dollars. The current expenses of operation and 
maintenance, inclusive of depreciation and amortisations during the fiscal 
year 1932-3.3 were 9,155,672 dollars, and the gross Canal revenue was 
19,931,173 dollars ; gross business receipts, 16,583,950 dollars. Computing 
interest at 3 per cent, on the capital investment of 533,106,009 dollars (on 
July 1, 1932), there was a deficit of 4,081,971 dollars for Canal operations 
during the fiscal Tear ending June 30,1933. 

The Canal was informally opened to commerce by the passage of the 9,000 
ton steamer Anc»n on August 15, 1914, with specially invited guests. The 
journey was made without mishap in ten hours. It was formally opened to 
commerce by proclamation of the President of the United States on July 12, 
1920. The Canal has been in use since 1914, except for various short periods 
in 1915, and from September 18, 1915, to April 15, 1916, when the channel 
was entirely blocked by slides in the banks of Gaillard Cut. There has 
been no interruption since January 11, 1917. 

Particulars of the traffic through the Canal for the last 6 fiscal years are 
given as follows : — 

Q Q 
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Fiscal year 
ending 
June 30 

1 Northbound Southbound 

' (Pacific to Atlantic) (Atlantic to Pacific): 

Total i 

. . 1 

Tolls 
levied 
(in dollars) 

Vesselsi! 

I 1 tons 

Vessels 

, Cai^o, 
tons 

! Vessels 

I Cargo, 
tons 

1928 

j 3,072 c21, 320,575 | 

3,384 

i 8,310,134 

6,456 

‘29,630,709 

26,944,500 

1929 

1 3,065 ji0,7S0,486 [ 

3,848 

1 9,382,520 

6,413 

130.663,006 ; 

27,127,377 

1930 

1 3,050 i 20,554,507 | 

3,135 

9,475,726 

6,185 

130,030,232 ■ 

27,076,890 

1931 

' 2,725 118,402,371 : 

2,SG4 

6,681,429 

5,529 

!2o,082,b00 

24,645,457 

1932 

1 2,162 :14, 172,640 ; 

: 2,344 

. 5,635,358 

4,506 

19,807,998 ; 

20,707,377 

1933 

; 2,137 13,665,839' 

2,357 

' 4,511,889 

4,494 

118,177,728 

1 

: 19,620,459 


i ue. Ocean-going commercial vesaela, eicludiiig Canal vessels and launches, and F.S., 
Panamanian and Golomhian Government vessels. 


Of the total number of commercial transits of the Canal during the year 
ended June 30, 1933, 1,686 were American, 1,039 British, 407 Norwegian, 
325 German, 217 Japanese, 66 French, 88 Swedish, 80 Dutch, 113 
Danish, and the remaining 473 of 12 other nationalities. Total commercial 
transit, 4,494. 

The postal address of the Canal administration is The Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 


Diplomatic and Consular DepresentatiTes. 

1. Of Panama in Great Britain. 

Envoy aad Minister. — Dr. Belisario Porras. Appointed 1933. (Resident 
in Paris.) 

Secretary. — Raul A. Amador. 

Attache. — Pedro de Obarrio, 

Cemsul-Oeneral (in London). — I. de J. Valdes, Jr. 

2. Of Great Britain in Panama. 

Envoy Extraorrdi'Mry and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Vacant, April, 
1934. 

Naval Attachi. — Capt. A. R. Dewar, R.N. 

Military Attache. — Lt.- Colonel M. F. Day, M.C. 

Consul for the Republic. — E. A. Cleugh, Colon. 

Vice-Consul at Colon . — F. B. A. Rundall. 

There are also Vice-Consuls at Bocas del Toro, Panama, and Col6n. 

Books of Eeference. 

1. Panama, 

Boletin de Estadistica. Half-yearly. Panama City. 

Censo demogriflco de la prorincia de Panama, 1920. Panama City, 1922. 

The Legal Code (in Spanish). 6 vols. Panama City, 1917. 

Agmlera (Rudolfo), Doeumentos bistoricos relativoa a la fondacidn de la Repilfelica 
de Panama. Panama City, 1904. 

Edwards (A.), Panama, the Canal, the Coontry and the People. Revised edition. 
London, 1914. 

Franck (H. A.), Things as they are in Panama. London, 1918. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. Loadon, 19GL 
Lindsay (Forbes), Panama and the Canal To-day. London, 1912. 

Mallet (Lady), Sketches of Spanish Colonial Life in Panama. New York, 1915. 

Fensa (H.), La Bepnblique et le Canal de Panama. Paris, 190fi. 

Sosa (Juan A.), Compendlo de historia de Panama. Panama, 1911. 

^reiibero (T 1..'. R.'; (.1 I- “’j,i j. ■ .a. Brussels, 1913. 

F^des (Ita •, u M.l, C. is-is-.a i s- v a. Panama City, 1914. 

Villegas '.^a-paa i. , Ih I’.i a ■ a. Panama City, 1917. 
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2. The Panama Canal. 

Official Handbook of the Panama Canal. 1913. Washington, 1913. 

Annual Reports on the Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Canal zone. 

Treaties and Acts of Congress Relating to the Panama Canal. Mount Hope (C.Z.), 1922, 
The Panama Canal Record. Official Publication of the Panama Canal. Ball:^a Heights. 
C.Z. Weekly. 

Rules and Regtilations Governing Navigation of the Panama Canal. Balboa Heights. 
C-Z. Washington, D.C., 1925. 

Panama Canal Ports. War Depaitment. Washington, D.C., 1926. 

Administrative Establishment of the Panama Canal. Department of Governmental 
Research. Washington, D.C., 1926. 

Annual Report of the lathiman Canal Commission and the Panama Canal for the 
Financial Tear ended June 30. Annual. Washington. 

Arias (H.), The Panama Canal : A Study in International Law and Diplomacy. London, 
1911. 

Baekenhvs CR. E.), Knapp (R. S.), and *7onson(E. R ), The Panama Canal. London 1915. 
Barrett (John), The Panama Canal : What it is ; what it means. Washington, 1912. 
Bellet(D ), La Nonvelle V'oie Maritime: le Canal de Panama. Paris, 191i. 

Bishop (J. B.), The Panama Gateway. New York, 1913. 

Bunau-Varilla (P.), Panama: Its Creation, Destruction and Resurrection. London, 
1913. — ^The Great Adventure of Panama. New York, 1920. 

Cornish (V.), The Panama Canal and its Makers. London, 1909. 

(John Foster), Panama and What it Means. London, 1913. 

Freeho^ (Joseph C,), America y el titulo del Canal, nn examen, analisis e inter* 
pretaoion de dates y hechos referentes al arrebato del Departamento de Panama en la 
Bepublica de Colombia por la Admmistracion Roosevelt de 1903, con el fin de asegurar ei 
tlt^o de la zona del Canal. Bogota, 1916. 

QoethaU (Ci, W.), Government of the Canal Zone. Oxford, 1915. — The Panama Canal. 
New York, 1916, 

Baskin (F. J.). The Panama Canal. London, 1914. 

(Lincoln), The Panama Canal and International Trade CompetitioxL 

London, 1915. 

Miller (H. G.), The Isthmian Highway. A review of the problems of the Caribbean. 
New York, 1929. 

Mills (J. Saron), The Panama Canal. London, 1913. 

Oppenheim (L.), The Panama Conrtiot l»etween Great Britain and the United States of 
Ame f 'i ■ ‘ *1 •. • ton, 1913. 

. I • V.' ' - the Panama Canal. London, 1912. 

J5,. .n < V. ■ • o ’’ailt the Panama Canal? London, 1915. 

Biehards (Sir H. L ), The PartJima (iJanal Controversy. Oxford and London, 1913. 

Smith (D. H.), The Panama Canal. Baltimore, 1927. 


PARAGUAY. 

(RaPUBLICA DEL PaEAGUAT. ) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Paraguay gaineJ its independence from Spanish rule in 
1811, and after a short government by two consuls, the supreme power was 
seized, in 1815, by Dr. Jose Caspar Rodriguez Fraucia, who exercised autocratic 
sway as dictator till his death, September 20, 1840. Subseiiuently, in 1844, 
a new Constitution was adopted providing for the election of a President. 
President Lopez, in 1884, began a dispute with the Government of Brazil, 
which resulted in the entry of a Brazilian army, united with forces of the 
Argentine Confederation and Uruguay, into the Republic, June, 1865. After 
a struggle of five years, in which Paraguay lost probably 500,000 men, 
Lopez was killed at Cerro Cora, March 1, 1870, in the la.st battle of the war. 

The Constitution of 1870 provides for a Congress of two Houses, a 
Senate (now of 20 members) elected for six years (one-third every two years), 
and a Chamber of Deputies (now of 40), elected for four years (one-half 
every two years). Both are elected directly by the people, the former in. 
the ratio of one representative per 8,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, and the 
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latter one to 6,000 inhabitants, though in the case of the sparsely populated 
divisions a greater ratio is permitted. Voters are all males 18 years of age 
or older. A Permanent Committee of two senators and four deputies sits 
when Congress is not in session. 

The President is elected for four years; until 1910 he took office on 
November 25, but by legislative decree of August 8, 1912, the date was 
altered to August 15. The following is a list of Presidents since 1898, with 
the date on which each took office : — 

Don Emilio Aceval — Ifov. *25, 1S98.^ 

Don Hector Carvallo—Jan 9, 1902 * 

Don Juan Escurra — Xov. 25, 1902. 

Don Juan Gaona — Oct. 18, 1904.® 

Dr. Don Ceciho Baez — Dec. S, 1905.* 

Dr. DonBenigno Fer'-eira — ^Nov. 25, 1906. 

Don Eaiiiiano Gonzalez Navero— July 5, 

1908 « 

Don Manuel Gondra — Nov. 25, 1910. 

CoL Don Albino Jara — Jan. li. 1911.* 

Don Libersto Marcia! Rojas — July 6,1911.® 

Dr. Don Pedro Pena — Feb. 29, 1912.® 

Don Emiliano Gonzalez Navero — Mar. 22, 

1912.* 

® Died Jan. 9, 1902. ® Provisional, i.e a forcible intruder. 

• Succeeded as Vice-President. * Died JnneT, 1919. 

The President has a cabinet of five ministers, presiding over the de- 
partments of the Interior ; of Finance ; of Justice, Worship and Public 
Instruction ; of War and Marine ; and of Foreign Affairs. The President 
receives a salary of 30,000 pesos per month, and eacii of the ministers 
15,000 pesos. 

President of the Repuhlia. — Dr. Eusebio Ayaht. Elected June 12, 1932 ; 
assumed office, August 15, 19-32. 

The country is divided into 2 sections : the ‘ Oriental,’ east of Paraguay 
river, and the ‘Occidental,’ -west of the same river. The Oriental section is 
divided into 12 departments, subdivided into 104 ‘partidos’ ; the Occidental 
section (the Chaco) is divided into 3 ‘ coniandancias militares. ’ 

The 12 departments are : Concepcion, San Pedro, Caraguatay, Villarrica, 
Yhii, Caazapa, Encarnaeion, San Ignacio, Quiyndy, Villeta, Paraguari and 
Pilar. The civil authority is exercised by a cmnisario de polieia in each of 
the departments, who is subject to the control of Government jefes de 
poUc'ia, or delegados civUcs, 9 in number. The capital, Asuncion, forms a 
district subdivided into ‘ secciones policiales.’ 

Area and Population. 

The approximate area of Paraguay proper or ‘oriental section,’ which is 
situated between the rivers Paraguay and Alto Parana, is estimated at 
159,834 square kilometres, or 61,647 square miles. An area officially stated 
to be 100.000 square miles in extent, lying between the rivers Paraguay and 
Pilcomayo, known as the Chaco, is claimed by Paraguay, whose rights, 
however, are disputed by Bolivi.a, Serious friction developed in December, 
1928, and the two countries broke off diplomatic relations, which were 
not fully resumed until May, 1930, only to be broken off again in July, 1931. 
Despite efforts of neutral countries to induce the parties to sign a pact of 
uon -aggression , a state of open warfare developed in September, 1932, which 
lasied through 1933, interrupted by a brief truce ending January 8, 1934. 

lu 1932 the total population was estimated at 870,197 (including 67,500 
in the Chaco, of whom Indians are roughly estimated at 15,000), with a 


Don Eduardo Schaeier — Aog. lo, 1912. 

Dr. Don Manuel Franco — Aug. 15, 1916 * 
Dr. Don Jose Montero — June 7, 1916.* 

Don Manuel Gondra— Aug. 15, 1920. 

Dr. Don Felix Paiva— Oct 31, 1921.* 

Dr. Don Eusebio Ayala — Nov. .8, 1921.® 

Dr. D '-n Eligio Ayala— April 1, 1923.* 

Dr. Don Luis Biart — April 12, 1924.* 

Dr. Don E igio Ayala — Aug. J5, 1924. 

Dr. Don Jose Gnggiari — ^Aug- 15, 1928. 

Don Emiliano Gonzalez Navero — Oct. 26, 
1-31. » 

Dr. Don Jo>e Guggiari — Jan. 28, 1932. 
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density of 5 per square mile. The population of Paraguay (oriental section) 
consists of people of mestizo (mixed white and Indian), Indian, and European 
(chiefly Spanish), blood, the latter largely predominating. There are 
practically no negroes in Paraguay. On December 31, 1932, the urban 
population of the capital, Asuncion (founded 1537), was 94,187, or about 
one-ninth of the total population ; including the surrounding district, it 
was 228,600 or over one-fourth; other towns, as estimated in 1926, are 
Villarrica, 26,000; Concepcion, 11,000: Encamacion, 7,500; San Pedro, 
8,700; Luque, 13,000 ; Garapegua, 12,000; Paragnari, 10,000; Villa del 
Pilar, 6,000. These figures include the surrounding districts in each case, 
and are estimated. 

Paraguayans are bi-lingual, speaking both Spanish and Guarani, the 
language of the now extinct Guarani Indians, who held the country at the 
time of the Spanish eonque.st. 

Immigration from 1905 up to January, 1933, totals 20,187, including 
3,891 Mennonite farmers from Canada, Russia and Poland. Most of the 
immigrants settle in the 27 state-aided colonies. Only 508 immigrants 
arrived in 1932. Very little land is now national property, most of it 
having been transferred to private ownership, much of it in very large 
tracts. 

Eeligion, Education, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the established religion of the State, but 
the free exercise of other religions is permitted. The seat of the Paraguayan 
Archbbhopric is Asuncion ; there are Bishoprics at V illarrica and Concepcion. 
Roman Catholic and other religious marriage ceremonies are allowed, but the 
civil ceremony alone gives validity to a marriage. 

Education is free and nominally compulsory, but schools are not every, 
where available. In 1932 there were 1,577 Government and private primary 
schools with 104. 994 pupils and 2,260 teachers ; 53 private schools had (1932) 
172 teachers and 4,495 pupils. The National College {i.e., high school) at 
Asuncion had (1931) 1,121 students. There is also a University which had 
in 1932, 469 students and 36 professors ; complete autonomy in appropriate 
spheres of university affairs was granted in 1929 to a body including 
students, alumni and faculties. The 7 normal schools had (1932) 724 
students. 

Justice is administered by a Supreme Court, two courts of appeal (one for 
civil causes and another for commercial and criminal causes), a court of 
jurymen, 17 judges of First Instance, and (at the capital) 3 police magis- 
trates. The functions of magisti ates are exercised in the provinces by 139 
jiteces de paz (all laymen), who are at the same time registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages. 

Finance. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for six fiscal years, ending 
August 31, are given as follows (the gold peso, like the Argentine gold peso, 
equals 96-6 cents. (U.S.); roughly 5 gold pesos or 213 paper pesos = 
£ 1 ) : — 


Year 

1 Revenue 

! 

Expenditure 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

Gold pesos 
103,885 
5,187,469 
5,950,181 

Gold pesos 
6,103,753 
5,147,668 
5,950,135 

1929- SO 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

Gold pesos 
6,306,227 
6,453,240 
5,704,080 

Gold pesos 

7.082.944 

6.445.945 
6,703,004 
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Internal revenue, 1930-31, amounted to 1,633,005 gold pesos (239, 093^.) ; 
customs, 2,974,225 gold pesos (435,4657.). 

On November 30, 1932, the external debt of Paraguay was 3,345,742 gold 
pesos ; the consolidated internal debt was 3,174,512 gold pesos ; the floating 
debt was 971,773 gold pesos. By an agreement reached September, 1924, 
Paraguay has resumed payment of interest on her sterling loan of 1871-72 
(476,2907. in 1931), and of 4,3157. annually in reduction of the principal, 
and on that of 1915 (209,9007.), on which she pays annnally 10,8617. in 
reduction of the principal. 

Defence. 

The military establishment is about 100 officers and 2, 800 men, distributed 
at 5 centres. The permanent organisations comprise 4 regiments ot infantry, 
1 regiment of cavalry, and 2 batteries of artillery. In the event of war 
service is compulsory in the active army for 2 years between the ages of 18 
and 20 ; between 20 and 29 in the reserve of active army ; between 29 and 39 
with national guard, and between 39 and 45 in tbe territorial guard. 

The navy consists at present of a flotilla of 2 new armoured river gun- 
boats of 835 tons (built in Italy) and 3 small converted merchant vessels, 
river craft armed with modern guns. The largest of the latter is about 200 
tons gross register. Tbe budget expenditure on national defence in 1930-31 
amounted to 67,978,222 paper pesos. 

Production and Indnstry. 

The soil of Paraguay is productive and the climatic conditions favourable 
to the cultivation of many sub-tropical products. Much of the country is 
admirably suited to pastoral purposes. It is estimated that there are about 
4,000,000 head of cattle in tbe country. There are four packing plants, 
encouraged by the Government ; hides, jerked beef, corned beef and other 
animal products are exported. Annual output of hides is about 250,000 
wet and 100,000 dry hides, pins about 120,000 hides from the packing 
plants. Terba matt, or strong-flavoured Paraguay tea, which is a natursd 
product of the virgin forests (covering from 25,000 to 30,000 square miles) 
as well as a plantation product, is one of the chief articles of export (6,269 
metric tons in 1932). Tobacco is also grown (12,000 metric tons in 
1932). Timber resources of excellent quality aie enormous. Paraguay 
produces in the Chaco region quebracho logs, of which 279 tons were 
exported in 1932 and qnehracho extract ; exports, 49, 604 tons in 1932. Fruit- 
growing, especially oranges, is general ; exports in 1932, 30,873,000 oranges 
and 10,303.000 tangerines. Yaguaron is the chief source of petit-gram 
oil, distilled from the leaves of a bitter orange tree and used in the manu- 
facture of many perfumes. About 80 metric tons are yearly exported, chiefly 
to France and Germany. The total area devoted to sugar cultivation (largely 
for the manufacture of spirit) is about 35,000 acres ; sugar production in 1 932, 
7,693 tons. There are 10 sugar factories in Paraguay, the most important of 
which is at Tebieuari. Some rice is grown — 4,302 tons in 1932. Banana growing 
has started. Roots (chiefly mandioca, sweet potatoes, and ground-nuts), &c., 
are grown for local consumption, but agriculture is primitive. Abi iit 90,000 
acres are planted to maize ; outpiut (1932) 63,075 tons. Tbe culnvation of 
cotton of the -American uplands type is encouraged by the authorities ; it 
matures early and reaches the market when the American crop is scarce. 
Labour shortage is the main difficulty. In 1931-32 the acreage under 
cotton was 27,264 acres; production, 8,141 metric tons; ginned cotton, 
2,423 metric tons. Lace-making, of the ‘spider-web’ variety, is a thriving 
industry. ' 
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Iron, manganese, copper, and other minerals are encountered in abund- 
ance. The Ibicui iron mines were worked as early as 1863. The Quiquib 
and Ibicui manganese mines contain ore deposits estimated at 60,000,000 
tons. Copper has also been found at San Miguel and Quiquib. 


Commerce. 

The following is the value, in gold pesos, of the imports and exports 
(at par P gold pesos = £1): — 



- 

192S ' 1929 1 

1930 

1931 1932 

Imports . 
Exports . 


Gold pesos Gold pesos 
. 14,306.119 ' 13,850,095 

. 15 JjS6,20S 13,459,766 

Gold pesos Gold pesos Gold pesos 
15,139,359 ' 10,080,732 ; 6,417,^46 
14 176,453 : 12,836,585 12,872,945 


Exports in 1932 included hides (300,614), corned beef, meat extract, and 
cotton (2,873 tons). The most important imports are cotton and woollen 
textiles, wheat, flour, and petrol. Of the total exports in 1932, goods to 
the value of 6,633,750 gold pesos, or about 51 per cent, of the total, went to 
Argentina, whence goods to the value of 5,510,713 gold pesos were re-exported. 
Imports from Argentine, 1932, 2,487,293 gold pesos; United States, 823,343; 
United Kingdom, 766,231. 

The trade between Paraguay and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Hetums) for 5 years : — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Paraguay to U.K. 
Exports to Paraguay from 
Re-exports to Paraguay from CT.K. 

£ 

72,840 
! 119,766 
1,960 

£ 

113,407 

148,267 

2,655 

£ 

105,493 

108,125 

934 

£ 

12,007 

84,679 

524 

£ 

5,336 

155,765 

1,023 


Commanications. 

Asuncion, the chief port, is 950 miles from the sea ; the Paraguay river 
is navigable up to Villa Concepcion for vessels of 12-foot draft. Smaller 
vessels navigate its 1,800 miles. In 1932, 3,730 vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 305,498 tons, entered at the port of Asuncion, and 4,390 with 
a tonnage of 336,330 cleared. The principal company engaged in the river 
service on the Paraguay and the Alto Parana is the Argentine Navigation 
Company, Ltd., the controlling interest in which is British. 

There is a British-owned railway (the Paraguay Central Railway) from 
Asuncion to Encarnacibn, on the Rio Alto Parana. This railway has a total 
main- track length of 232 miles. There is now a through train service without 
break of bulk from Asunci6n to Buenos Aires. El Ferrocarril del Norte, 
owned by a Paraguayan company, runs from Concepcion as far as Horqneta, 
a distance of 33 miles. This road is projected to run as far as Pedro Juan 
Caballero on the Brazilian border. The Azucarera Paragnaya, in the Depart- 
ment of Ibytymi, has 15 miles of its line open to the public. Total length 
of railways, 669 miles. The country roads are in general mere bullock 
tracks, and transport is difficult. 

The national telegraph (110 ofiices) connects Asuncion with Corrientes 
and Posadas in the Argentine Republic, and thus with the outside world ; 
total, 2,944 miles. Telephone lines, 1932, 4,636 miles. Long-distance 
telephone communication with Posadas was established in 1932. Wireless 
telegraph stations have been erected at Asuncion, Concepcion, Paraguari, 
Bahia Negra, and Puerto Casado. Paraguay joined the postal union in 
1881 ; the number of post offices is 257. 
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Money and Credit. 

The unit of value is the gold peso, which is based on the Argentine gold 
peso ; at par, it is equal to 96 ‘5 cents. (U.S. ). Actually there is no gold or 
silver current, and the paper peso, which is roughly equivalent to one English 
penny, is the only circulating medium with the exception of nickel coins 
which, in the shape of one peso, two pesos and fifty cents pieces, form a 
small part of the currency. One gold peso = 42 '61 paper pesos- Business 
and governmental transactions are frequently stated in both gold and paper 
pesos. The total paper cuirency in circulation on December 31, 1932, was 
196.510,000 paper pesos, guaranteed by Conver.sir.n Fund and deposits in 
other banks ; total stock of gold, 749,000 U.S. dollars. 

From 1923, when finances were reorganized on the lines suggested by an 
American financial adviser, the State Bank’s Exchange Office, with its 
separate capital of 1,000,000 gold pesos (Oficina de Cambios) maintained 
the exchange at IS '75 Paraguayan paper pesos to the Argentine paper peso 
and 42'61 Paraguayan pesos to the Argentine gold peso ; the world-wide 
exchange difficulties of 1932 led to joint control with Argentine of the 
country’s foreign exchange resources. 

The principal banks in Paraguay are a branch of the Bank of London 
and South America, Ltd. ; the Banco Germanico de la America del Sud, the 
Banco del Plogar Argeutino, and the Banco Agricola. The last mentioned 
is practically a department of the Government, charged with agricultural 
development. Some contraction in banking facUitics is taking place ; 
commercial banks which reported on December 31, 1930, combined capital 
and reserves of 1,019,481 gold pesos, liad on March 31, 1932, capital and 
reserves of 946,467 gold pesos. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system was ofiiciaHy adopted on January 1, 1901. 

Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

1. Of P.^kaguav in Great Britain. 

Charge d’ Affaires. — Rogelio Espinoza. 

There are Consuls at Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Liver, 
pool, Bradford, and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Paraguay. 

Coiisii/ and Charge eC Affaires. — K. H. Tottenham Smith. 

Books of Beference. 

Anuiirio Dauma.s. A^tini'i6n, 

Anuano K&t&disticu de la Uepublica del Paraguay, Asunci6u. Annual. 

Annual Message of President of the Republic upon opening of Congress on April 1. 
Asuncido. 

Din.rio Oncial (Official Gazette). 

Department of Overseas Trade Re] orts. Annual Series. London. 

Report of the Council of the Corpoiatiou of Foreign Bondholders, Annual. London. 

BaeziQ.), Le Pai'Sguay, Pans, 1027. 

Bolland (E.), Esp>loraciones practicadas en el Alto Paraguay y en la Laguna Gaiba. 
Buenos Aires. 1901. 

Bor<io/i (F. A.), Paraguay. Guia Geogr-itica de Turi.sino. Asuncion, 1932. 

Deffottd (A L ), Album til afiGO del Paraguay. Asnncidn, 1912. 

Decovd (H.), Geografta de la Republlca del Paraguay. Leipzig, 1911. 

Demersay (L. A.), Hisloire physique, economique et politique dn Paraguay et des erab- 
Ussement.s des Jesuites. 2 vols. Paris, 1865. 

Blhott (A. E.), Paraguay : its Cultural Heritage, Social Conditions and Educational 
Problems. New York, 1931. 

Fiseher^Treuenfeld (R. von), Paraguay in Wort und Bild. Berlin, 1906. 
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Grubb (W. B.), Among the Indinns of the Paraguayan Chaco (Missionary work]. 
London, 1904. — An Unknown People of an Unknown I^nd. London, 1911. 

Hills (J. W.), and Dunbar (1.), The Golden River. Sport and Travel in Paraguay. 
London, 1922. 

Jourdan (E. C.), Guerra do Paraguay. Rio de Janeiro, 1800. 

KoebelCW. H.), Paraguay. London, 1917. 

La Dardye (E. De B.), Paraguay : The Laud and the People, Natural Wealth and Com- 
mercial Capabilities. English Edition. Edited hy E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. London, 1892. 
Macdonald {A. K.), Rcturesqne Paraguay. London, 1911. 

MangeU (H.), Wirtschaftliche naturgeschicbtliche, und Klimatologische Ahhandlnn- 
gen aus Paraguay. Munchen, 1904. 
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PERSIA. 

(Ieas.) 

Eeigaing Bang (Shah). 

Os October 31, 1925, the Majlis, ‘in the name of the national welfare,’ 
proclaimed the deposition of the Shah, Sultan Ahmad, and the overthrow 
of the Kajar dynasty. On December 13 the Constituent Assembly elected 
Eiza Khan Pahlevi Shah of Persia, and made the Crown of Darius hereditary 
in his family. On December 15 the new Shah took the oath to defend the 
Constitution, and on December 16 he was publicly proclaimed. On Feb. 25, 
1926, he appointed his eldest son, Shahpur Mohammed Eiza, Valiahd 
(Crown Prince) of Persia. Riza Shah was crowned on April 25, 1926. 

Constitution and Government. 

The form of government in Persia up to the year 1906 was, in its most 
important features, similar to that of Turkey. The Shah, within the limita- 
tions imposed by the Moslem religion, was an absolute ruler, but had to 
reckon with the power of the leading doctors of law (Mujtahid), who 
resided at Najaf and Kerbela in Mesopotamia. Unlike the Sultan of Turkey 
he had no religious standing. In 1905, the Persian people demanded repre- 
sentative institutions, and m January, 1906, the Shah gave his consent to 
the establishment of a National Assembly, or ‘Majlis,’ which sat from 
October, 1906, to June, 1908, and drew up a ‘Constitution’ which received 
the Shah’s approval on December 30, 1906. Each term of the Majlis lasts 
2 years. The new Majlis was opened by the Shah on March 15, 1933. 
f .iThe government of the country is in the hands of the Cabinet, appointed 
as follows (September 17, 1933) : — 

Prime Minister — Miiza Muhammad All Khan Feroughi (Zuka-uI-MuIk). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Mitza Seyyid Bagher Khan Kazemi 
(Muhazzeb-ud-Dowleh). 

Minister of Interior . — Mirza Mahmud Khan Jam (Mudir-ul-Mnlk). 

Minister of Finance . — Mirza Ali Akbar Khan Lawar. 

Minister of Roads and Communications — Mirza Ali Khan Mansur 
(Mansur-uI-Mulk). 

Minister of IFar . — Jaafar Kuli Khan Assad (Sardar Assad). 

Minister of Justice.—'HuzdL Seytd Muhsen Khan Sadr (Sadr-ul-Ashraf). 

Q O 
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Acting Minister of Education. — Mma AH Asghar Khan Eckwat. 

Minister of Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. — Muhammad Ali Mirza 
Dowlatshahi (Meshkat-nd-Dowleh). 

Department of Commerce. — Mirza AH Akbar £!han Bahinan. 

Industry and Agriculture. — Mustafa KnU Khan Sayat (Samsam-ul-Mulk). 

The country is divided into twenty-six provinces, which are governed 
by governors-general (Wall) and governors (Hakim), who are directly respon- 
sible to the central Government. Each quarter of a town or parish, and every 
village, has a chief who is called Katkhnda. These officers are generally 
appointed by the governors, but sometimes elected by the citizens. The 
chiefs of nomad tribes are called IlkhAni, llbegi. Wall, Sirddr, Sheikh. 

Towns generally have a municipality, the director of which is nominated 
by the Central Government. 

Area and Population. 

Persia, which has an area of about 628,000 square miles, lies between 
25° and 40° north latitude and between 44° and 63° 30' east longitude. 
A vast portion of this area is an absolute desert, and the population is every- 
where so scanty as to approximate, on the average, 16 inhabitants to the 
square mUe. 

The population is estimated at 10 millions, but all figures are largely 
conjectural. It is estimated that the country contains some three million 
nomads. Of these, 260,000 are Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 675,000 Kurds and 
Leks, 20,700 Baluchis and Gipsies, 234,000 Lurs. These figures, however, 
are merely round numbers, and estimates vary. 

The principal cities of Persia are : — Teheran and district, with about 
360,000 inhabitants; Tabriz, 180,000; Isfahan, 100,000; Meshed, 85,000 ; 
Resht, 80,000; Kerman, 30,000; Kermanshah, 40,000 ; Shiraz, 35,000 ; Yezd, 
80,000; Barfurush, 30,000 ; Hamadan, 30,000; Kazvin, 30,000; Knm, 
25,000 ; Sultanabad, 20,000 ; Kashan, 15,000 ; Muhammerah, 30,000 ; Ahwaz, 
30,000; and Abadan, 40,000. 

Seligion. 

Of the population about 7J miUions are Moslems of the Shi’a sect, and 
of that branch of it known as the Ilhnd-' Ashariyya, who recognize twelve 
Imims or spiritual successors of the Prophet Mahomet; 850,000 are 
of the Sunni sect ; 10,000 are Parsis (Gabrs), 40,000 Jews, 50,000 
Armenians, and 30,000 Hestorians ; there are also many ‘Bahais’ and some 
Christians, whose number cannot, however, be estimated. 

The Moslems of the sect called Shi’a differ to some extent in reHgious 
doctrine (especially in their rejection of the Sunna or traditional body of 
rules, as distinct from the actual text of the Koran), from the Moslems of the 
’Turkish Empire, who are called Sunni. The Persian priesthood (ulema) is 
still powerful. The highest authority, the chief priest of aU, is the leading 
mujtahid, who resides at Najaf or Kerbela, near Baghdad, and some con- 
sider him the vicegerent of the Prophet, the representative of the Imfim. 
’The Shah and the Government have no voice in the matter of appointing the 
ranjtahids, but the Imam-i-Jama, chief of the great mosque (Masjid-i-Jama) 
of a city, are appointed by Government. Under the Im^-i-Jama are the 
pish namAz or khatib (leader of public prayers and reader of the Khutba, 
the Friday oration), the mu’azzin (crier for prayers), and sometimes the 
mutavah (guardian of the mosque) ; this latter, as well as the mu’azzin, seed 
not necessarily be a priest. All mosques and shrines have some endowments 
(wakU, and out of the proceeds of these are provided the funds for the 
salaries of the priests attached to them. 'The shrines of some favourite saints 
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are so richly endowed as to be able to keep an immense staff of priests, 
servants, and dependants. 

The Gregorian National Armenians form two dioceses, each under a 
bishop, 1 he one residing at Tabriz, and the other at Isfahan. There are also 
a few thousand Roman Catholic Armenians in Persia who have a bishop of 
their own rite at Isfahan, the bishop of the Latin rite residing at Ummia. 
There is a wide tolerance exercised towards Armenians and Nestorians, Jews, 
and Parsis in cities where Europeans reside. 

Education. 

In recent years Public Instruction has made rapid strides ; the old 
system of instruction, which was generally religions, has been practically 
entirely changed, and at present a tolerably adequate education can be 
obtained in general knowledge from native teachers who have studied 
abroad, although, of course, the purely religious schools are still maintained 
in the Mosques, and the old ‘ Maktab ’—street schools for the very young at 
which the mere rudiments of reading and writing are taught — still abormd. 
In 1932 there were said to be 3,642 schools of all categories with 182,000 
pupils as compared with 612 schools with 55,000 pupils in 1921. 

The Goremment pays the whole budget of Government Schools and 
grants are paid to the public, private and foreign schools. Religions Schools 
are maintained from endowments. 

The Foreign Schools are maintained by funds from abroad supplied by 
The American Presbyterian Mission, The Church Missionary Society, ITie 
Alliance Israelite, and The French Roman Catholics Mission, and there 
are also schools run by the German and Soviet Governments ; all the above 
have schools for boys and for girls, but children who are Persian subjects 
may not now attend foreign primary schools. 

Justice. 

The judicial system of Persia is modelled on that of France. There are 
justices of the peace in villages and small towns, higher courts in the larger 
towns, police magistrates in all important places, courts of appeal in 
Teheran, Tabriz, Shiraz, Kermanshali, Ispahan, Meshed, Kerman and 
Ahwaz, and a court of cassation, or supreme court, in Teheran. The courts 
are supervised by the Ministry of Justice. New Civil, Criminal and 
Commercial codes based on French and Swiss codes have been introduced 
into the Courts of Justice, 

Finance. 

The most productive items of revenue in order of importance are usually 
Customs Receipts, Anglo Persian Oil Co. royalties. Sugar and Tea monopoly, 
and Land Tax and Road Tax. The incidence of taxation, which is mainly 
indirect, weighs most heavily on the labouring classes. 

Approximate gross Customs receipts for the last three years, according to 
the Customs Tableau General, were: — .March, 1929— March, 1930, 2,119,9171.; 
March, 1930-March, 1931, 1,964,740/.; June, 1931-June, 1932, 1,406,977/. 
(The Persian Economic Year is now from June 21 to June 20, instead of 
March to March : the Customs figures are published for the economic year.) 

The budget estimates for the year ending June, 1934, are: — revenue, 
506,912.227 rials, exclusive of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company royalty, 
the revenue from the sugar and tea monopoly tax and pari; of the proceeds 
of the road tax ; exprenditure, 506,904,460 rials, eiolubive of certain expendi- 
ture on railways and roads. The royalties from the A.P.O.C. are deposited 
in London and regarded as a treasury reserve. This reserve, which has 
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recently, as the result of the new agreement with the A.P.O.C., been 
increased by payments slightly exceeding 4,000, OOOL, will probably be used 
to assist railway finances. The total revenue from the sugar and tea 
monopoly tax up to March 20, 1933, was recently shown as 579,841,088 
rials (about 6,980,0337.) and expenditure from this fund, established for 
railway constroction, 402,967,786 rials (4,855,033), leaving 176,873,303 
rials, or about 2,131,0007. available. 

On August 14, 1933, the recognised foreign debt of Persia was the 1911 
Loan, the original amount of which was 1,250,0007., and the amount 
outstanding, 1,069,3977. lls. 7f7. 

The debt incurred to Great Britain during and immediately after the war, 
which has been placed at 2,000,0007., has not yet been funded. The total 
floating debt at the same date was 6,661,428 rials. 

Defence. 

The army is estimated to consist of about 80,000 men (actual figures are 
not available), exclusive of the amnieh (gendarmerie). The latter number 
approximately 8,000 and are used for the surveillance of roads and other 
armed police duties. 

The army, navy, and ah force cost some 2,000,0007. annually. The 
organisation is a Central Garrison at Tehran, numbering some 14,000 men ; 
two divisions in Azerbaijan, one based on Tabriz and the other on Eezaieh 
(Grumiah) ; one division based on Meshed ; six independent brigades of 
varying strengths baaed on .Senneh, Khurramabad, Abwaz, Shiraz, Kerman 
Md Khwash; and five independent regiments based on Asterabad, Gumbad- 
i-Kabus, Isfahan, Kermanshah and Resht. 

The army has recently been re-arraed and equipped at a cost of about 
1,000.0007. with material bought in Czechodovakia. 

Military service became compulsory under the Conscription Act passed 
m 1924. This Law is now being generally enforced, except in certain 
tribal areas, and the supply of conscripts exceeds the numbers required. 

The air force at present has 17 new De Havilland ‘Tiger Moth’ aeroplanes 
fitted with Gipsy 120 h.p. engines ; 10 new Russian aeroplanes with engines 
of German design. Type T. 5, and of 600 h.p. ; 5 Junker monoplanes ; one 
Potez ; and 12 De Havilland D.H. 9. A’s of Ru.'sian manufacture, fitted with 
Liberty engines. 1 1 is understood that farther orders have been placed. 

The Persian navy^ consists of 2 euiib' ats armed with 3 4-inch guns, 
and 4 motor patrol vessels armed with 2 3-inch guns, all built in Italy in 
1931. In addition there are 2 obsolete guuboat.s. Some 250 officers and 
ratings have been trained in Italy . 

Production and Industry, 

Persia produces oil, wool, skins, casings, drugs, fruits, gums, rice, cotton, 
wheat, See. ; special attention is being paid to the textile industry. Production 
in 1931-32 was estimated by the Department of Agriculture as follows (in 
tons) rice, 280,000 ; cotton, 25,000 ; tobacco, 10,000 ; raisins, 40,000 ; and 
wheat, 1,150,000. The wool of Khurasan is famous. Persian carpets, ofwhich 
there are many kinds, are all made by hand. The principal centres of the 
industry are Tabriz, Hamadan. Sultanabad, and Kerman. 

- mineral deposits of Persia are considerable but undeveloped. They 
mclude iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese, marble, borax, nickel, and cobalt. 
Oil is being developed with much success. The turquoise mines of iiishapnr 
are work^ in a most primitive fashion but with profit, as also are the iron 
oxide and rock salt in the Persian Gulf. 

The production of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which holds a con- 
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cession for a large area in S. Persia, was : 1931, 5,750,000 tons ; 1932, 
6.500,000 tons; 1933, 7,087,000 tons. 

Commerce. 

On February 25, 1931, the GoTernraent established a monopoly of foreign 
trade, operating through a system of Government permits. 

The principal centres of commerce are Tabriz, Teheran, Hamadan, Meshed, 
and Isfahan ; the principal ports. Bandar Abbas, Mohammerah, Bushire 
and Bandar Shapour on the Persian Gulf, and Astara, Pahlavi (Enzeli), 
Meshed-i-Sar, Bandar Guez and Bandah Shah on the Caspian. 

According to the statistics published by the Minister of Finance the values 
of the imports and exports for six years were as follows : — 


Years 

Imports i 

Exports 

Years | 

Imports 

1 Exports 

lQ'2iy-^7 

1927- 2S 

1928- 29 

£ \ 

. 16,189,300 1 
j 16,450,193 1 
1 17,069,861 i 

£ 

•22,716,049 1 
21,617,164 1' 
31,596,960 !. 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 ! 

1931- 32 1 

£ 

15,859,534 

12,784,363 

7,887,102 

£ 

, 27,152,363 
, 23,088,643 

1 20,459,320 


^ From June, 1931, to June, 1932 


The following table shows (in thousands of krans, or rials : 63*40 krans 
= 11. in 1930-31, and 84‘85 rials = 11. in 1931-32) the values of the chief 
imports into, and exports from Persia : — 


Imports 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Exports 

1930-31 

1931-32 


1,000 

Krans 

1,000 

Rials 




Cotton textiles 

142,8*20 

231,204 

Mineral oils . 


1,017,94a 

188,475 

Sugar . . , . 

104,917 

73.4^5 

Carpets and rugs . 

124,715 

Mechinery, etc. 

88,078 

65,713 

33,599 

Fruits, fresh and dried , 
Opium .... 

57,861 

117,990 

Tea 

38,332 

52,460 


20,907 

Mineral oils and greases 
Vehicles of all sorts and 

45,101 

Rice 

Cotton, raw 


33,265 

108,451 

spares .... 

35 012 

45,530 

Wool, raw 

23,264 

25,339 

Cotton yams . 
Haberdashery & bouse- 

19,109 

82,729 

Gum tragaranth 

Si-eep casings . 


35,609 

17,230 

bold utensils 

18,474 

15,104 

Jsfttnial silk tissues 

3,489 

13,863 

TextiUs, woollen . 

11,775 

10,971 

I.lVfcBtOCk 


13,144 

Total(includingaIl others) 

820,529 

669,220 


1,463,819 

1,735,973 


In the years ending March, 1931, and June, 1932, the distribution of the 
trade of Persia was as follows : — 


i Imports [ Exports 


From or to 




1930-31 

1931-32 j 

1930-31 

1931-32 

British Empire . 


1,000 

Krans 

368.621 

1,000 j 

Rials 
‘204,022 1 

1,000 

Krans 

653 005 

1,000 

Rials 

671,767 

Belgium 


23,317 

16,062 1 

35,263 

49,323 

165,736 

France 


27,185 

14,860 

91.477 

Germany 


56,777 

44,463 

75,991 

104,223 

70,433 



3,885 

2.070 I 

30,244 



£2,410 

18,013 [ 

52,056 

45,720 

5,970 



0,762 

24 883 ! 

31,735 

Netherlands 


19,171 

4,927 j 

4.001 

3,690 



234,242 

273,982 , 

158,827 

266,883 

Turkey 


1,393 

284 ' 

22,522 

33,493 

United States 


2*5,001 

44,129 

66.265 

79,715 
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The chief imports from Persia to United Kingdom in 1932 were, 
according to Board of Trade returns; Motor spirit, 2,193.3781., and crude 
petroleum, 2,229,3031. The chief exports to Persia were chemicals, 107,6161. ; 
machinery, 48,0561.; and cotton piece good-s, 330,0291. 

Total trade between Persia and United Kingdom (Board of Trade returns) 
for 5 years : — 



: li‘29 

1930 

1 

1 1931 1 

1932 

; 1933 

Imports from Persia to U.K. 
Exports to Persia from U. K. 
Re-exports to Persia from U.K. 

£ 

. , 9,147,918 
. ! 2,200,727 
85, 500 

£ 

8,776,307 

2.094,514 

199,081 

1 £ i £ 

1 5,791,368 '6,942,432 
727,443 ! S26.S45 
52,7S7 , 11,422 

£ 

7,835,231 

1,055.576 

28,108 


Banking and Credit. 

The Shah in 1889 granted a concession to Baron Julius de Reuter for the 
formation of a State Bank of Persia, with head oihce at Teheran and branches in 
the chief cities. The bank was formed in the autumn of the same year, with 
the title ‘ The Imperial Bank of Persia, ’ and incorporated by Royal Charter, 
dated September 2, 1889. The bank has recently conceded its sole right 
of note issue to the Persian GoTemuient. There is also e.stabUshed at Teheran 
the Russian' Banqued'Esoompte,’ fonnerly ‘Banque desPretsde Perse.’ This 
Bank, with all its Concessions, was in March, 1921, handed over to the Persian 
Government by the Soviet authorities, and is now ‘The Bank of Iran,’ and 
forms part of the Ministry of Finance. The Ottoman Bank has also established 
branches in Teheran, Hamadau, aud Kermanshah. Latterly the Russians started 
a bank, under the auspices of the Soviet Government, which has branches in 
both the northern and southern provinces. A Govermnent Pawnbroking 
Establishment was founded in January, 1927, and a ‘National Bank’ in 
September, 1928. During the year 1929, the National Bank of which Dr. W. 
Horschitz Horst, a German, is now joint Director with Miiza Hussein Khan 
Ala, C.M.G., and Mirza Mohammad Ali Khan Faizin, opened branches in 
all the chief provincial towns. There is also the Bank-i-Pahlevi with 
branches in the important towns in the north. The Agricultural Section 
of the National Bank was made a separate establishment with its own 
capital in May, 1933. 

Comintuiicatioiis . 

Tonnage entered at Bushire, Lingah, Bandar Abbas, Mohammerah, Bandar 
Shapour and several other smaller ports between Juno 23, 1931. and June 
21, 1932, was 6,018,178 tons, of which 5,279,975 tons were British, 285,064 
tons German, and 101,900 tons Russian; the Persian total was 189,553 
tons ; at Caspian ports 430,104 tons, of which 341,341 (steam) were Rus.sian 
and 16,338 (steam) Persian, and 11,025 tons (sail) Russian, and 61,400 tons 
(sail) Persian. 

The total number of ve.ssels entered and cleared at Persian ports during 
the year ended June 21, 1932, was 14,117 as compared with 15,858 during 
the year ended Maich 21, 1931. 

The Ooveniment continues its programme of road construction, and a 
new road from Tehran to Chains on the Caspian Sea, vi.t Kerej, is nearing 
completion. This is the shortest road, about 140 mih-s, from the capital to 
the Caspian. "Work has been continued on the Tabriz-Rowanduz road and 
consignments have already been made from Baghdad to the Province of 
Azerbaijan by car over the new road, though it is fir from being in a finished 
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state as yet. Construction of tte Isorth to South Railway progresses, but 
so far trains only run on some £0 miles from Bandar Shah to Shahi (Aliabad) 
in the northern section, and on about 156 miles from Bandar Shapour to 
Salehabad, via Ahwaz, on the southern section. 

Taking Teheran, the capital, as the centre, the following main routes 
are available for all forms ol motor traffic : — (i) Teheran to the Caspian Sea 
(Port Pahlevi) via Kasvin and Eesht ; (ii) Teheran to Tabriz ; (iii) Teheran 
to Baghdad Via Kasvin, Hamadan and Kerinanshah ; (iv) Teheran to Basra 
via Sultanabad, Burujird, Khuiramabad, Dizful Ahwaz, and Mohammerah ; 
(v) Teheran to Biishire via Isfahan and Shiraz ; (vi) Teheran to Bander Abbas 
via Isfahan and Kerman ; (vii) Teheran to .Meshed ; (viii) Teheran to the 
Caspian Sea (Bandar- i-Gaz) via Babul; (is) Teheran to Zahedan and Quelta. 
Two routes : (a) via Meshed ; (6) via Kerman. Several subsidiary roads 
exist, the most important being: — (i) The coastal road on the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea from Pahlevi to Bandar-i-Gaz ; (ii) Hamadan to 
Isfahan via Sultanabad ; (iii) Kermanshah to Burujird ; (iv) Shiraz to Ker- 
man via Niriz ; and (v) Meshed to Askabad ; (vi) Tabriz to Rezaniyeh 
(Urumiah) (a) via Sauj-Ilulag (south of Lake Urumiah) ; (i) via Julfa and 
Khoi (north of Lake Urumiah) ; (vii) Khoi to Maku and Trebizond. A road 
was opened in 1932 to connect Tabrk with Nisibin via Rowanduz. Several 
of the above roads are blocked by kiiow for 3 or 4 days at a time between 
December 15 and April 1. 

Total length of railways 467 miles, a.s follows ; — Tabriz-Julfa, 86 miles ; 
Sofian-Sharifkhaneh, 30 miles ; Miijawa-Zahedan, 104 miles (not actually 
working now) ; Ttheran-Shah Abdul Azim, 5 miles ; Bandar Shahpur- 
Salahabad 156 miles ; Aliabad-Bandar Shah, 80 miles. These last two 
sections are at the southern and northern ends respectively of the line which 
is projected between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian : work is continuing at 
each end, but progress is slow owing largely to the difficulty of the country 
which has now to be traversed. 

Navigation on the Lake of Urumiah, from Sharafkhaneh to Golmank- 
haneh is served by some five tugs and 15 barges for the transport of goods 
and passengers. The service runs twice a week. On the River Karan like- 
wise, from Mohammerah to Ahwaz (Nasseri), an irregular service for cargo 
only both ways is run by the Mesopotamia Persia Corp., Ltd., and some 
native firms run daily trips by motor boat, for passengers and merchandise. 
By changing into lighter draught boats at Ahwaz both can be taken up to 
Shalhli near Shushtar. 

The telegraph system attains a length of 9,588 miles with 16,265 miles 
of wire. In virtue of several conventions, dating from 1863, between the 
British and Persian Governments, the Indian Government constructed, and 
until March, 1931, maintained and worked with its own staffs : the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph Department line from Teheran-Kum-Kashan-lsfahan-Shiraz 
to Bushire, and thence to Fao and also Karachi ; this line is 669 miles in 
length with 2,292 miles of wire and 7 stations; and the Central Persia 
Telegraphs from Teheran via Kashan-Yezd-Kerman-Bam to the Beluchistan 
froi.tier and thence to India with a mileage of 1,467 line and 4, 183 wire and 10 
stations. The Indo-European Telegraph Co. maintained communication 
between Teheran and Tabriz and on to Julfa, which connects with the 
European systems. Number of telegrams in 1929, 735,737 internal, 
104.559 foreign. 

The Indo-European Telegraph Company, as well as the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, relinquished all their telegraph lines in Persia on 
February 28, 1931 ; thenceforward all these lines came under the direct 
control of the Persian Telegraph Administration with the exception of the 
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land-line between Jack and the Indian frontier near Gwadur, which is 
exploited by the Imperial and International (5f mm unications Company. 

Wireless has been installed at Telieran, Tabriz, Meshed, Kermanshah, 
Pahlevi, Kerman, Mohammerah, and Shiraz. Teheran is in wireless com- 
munication with Europe via Tiflis and Beyrout. 

In 1932 the Government purchased the telephone system from the 
lessees, the “Soeiete Anonyme des Telephones Persons " for one million 
tomans, and it is now generally under Government control. 

In 1929, 6,199,800 letters and 256,700 post-cards were handled in the 
internal service ; in the foreign service, 1,518,400 letters and 22,600 post- 
cards were received, and 1,197,400 letters and 124,200 post-cards 
despatched. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Persia has a gold standard, the unit of which is the rial, containing 
0 07322382 grammes of gold ; one hundred nah make one pahlevi. The 
rial is sub-divided into 100 dinars 

The gold standard is not, however, in force, for, by a law passed on 
March 13, 1932, there is no obligation to pay out gold pending a return to 
more normal economic conditions. 

The actual unit of currency is a rial, which contains 4T4 grammes of 
silver and is the equivalent of the kran, which is now obsolete, but which 
has not been altogether withdrawn from circulation. 

By a law passed on January 8, 1933, the official weights and measures of 
Persia correspond to those of the metric system : the metre is to be used for 
measures and the kilogram lor weights. Arrangements are being made for 
the putting into eHect of this law. 

For the old Persian weights and measures, see The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for 1933, p. 1191. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Persia in Great Britain. 

Counsellor and Charge d’ Affaires — Shayesteh Mohammad Khan. 

First Secretary . — Nasiollah Kliau Entezani. 

Second Secretary. — 'S&.irza, Hossein Khan Navab. 

Attache. — Abdol Ahad Khan Yekta. 

Bonorary Commercial Attache. — Nubar Sarkis Gulbenkian. 

Consul-General in London. — Mirza M. Gazviui. 

2. Of Great Britain in Persia. 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General . — 
Sir Reginald Hervey Hoare, K.C.M.G. (Appointed October 12, 1931.) 

Counsellor {acting). — V. A. L. Mallet, C.M.G. 

First Secretary. — H. L. Baggallay. 

Third Secretary. — D. L. Busk. 

Oriental Secretary. — A. C. Trott. 

Military Attachi. — Major G. D. Pybus. 

Commercial Secretary. — S. Simmonds, M.B.E. 

There are Consular representatives at Teheran, Tabriz (C.), Bushire 
(C. G.), Bandar Abbas, Meshed (C.-G.), Isfahan (C.-G.), Seistan, (re-named 
m 1931, Zabul), Kerman, Mohammerah, Shiraz, Kermanshah, Ahwaz, 
Biijand and Duzdab (re-named in 1931, Zahedan). 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Persia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Blue Booke . — Affairs of Persia, December, 1906, to November, 190S, 1909, 1910, 1911, 
1912, 1013, and 1914. 

Eastern Persia: an Account of the Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 
1870-72. 2vois. 1876. 

Department of Overseas Trade Repoits. Annual Series. London, 

Persia No. 1 (1919). Agreement between H.B.M. Government and the Persian Govern- 
ment, August 9, 1919. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

■ ^ays. London, 1928. 

ppeninga in Persia. London, 1922. 

London, 192S. 

^roicn«(K. G.), A Year amongst the Persians. New ed. London, 1926.— The Revolution 
in Persia. London, 1910, 

Chirol (Sir Valentine), The Middle Eastern Question. London, 1904. 

Curxon (Lord), Persia and the Persian Question. [Chap. I. contains an account of 
European literature relating to Persia (900-1891), and there are bibliographical footnotes 
throughout the volumes.] 2 vols. London. 1892. 

Boexal (H.), Persiens Auawartige WirUchaftsbeziehungen. Hamburg, 1933. 

Ehuhdj (G. H.), Guide Book on Persia. Teheran, 1932. 

Edwardei^Si.. C,), A Persian Caravan. London, 1928. 

Fa^eh (Moustafa Khan), The Economic Position of Persia. London, 1926. 

Qroihe (H.), Wandemngen in Persien. Berlin, 1910.— Zur Natur und Wirtschaft von 
Vorderasien. I. Persien. Frankfurt, 1911. 

ifaf«(F.), From Persian Uplands, London, 1920. 

Uedxn (Dr. Sven), Overland to India. 2 Vols. London, 1910. — Erne Boutenaufnahme 
d'lrch Ost Persien. Vol. 1. Stockholm, 1918. 

(F.), Persien. Eatwicklung und Gegcnwart. Berlin, 19S2. 

7an^(K.), Die Wirtschaftlichea Verhaltnisse Persiens. Berlin, 1910. 

Layardi^iiB. A.), Early Adventures in Persia, Ac. Newed. 2yols. London, 1894. 

Atften (Wilhelm), Persien, Berlin, 1920. 

MiUspaugh (A. C.), The American Task in Persia. London, 1926. 

Eexcman (E. W. P.), The Middle East. London, 1920. 

Norden (H.), Under Persian Skies: A Record of Travel by the old Caravan Routes of 
Western Persia. London, 1928, 

Poidehard (A.), Au carrefour des routes de Perse. Paris, 1923. 

Richards (J. R.), The Open Rna t in Persia. London, 1933. 

jn Wort und Bild. Berlin, 1926. 

' ; . ■ !*. "sia and her Educational System. New Tork, 1932. 

v'l j,..t >civ i'../sia. New York, 1927. 

Sirdar (^Ikbal All Shah), Persia of the Persians. London, 1929. 

Strange (G. Le), The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. Cambridge, 1905. 

5yA:e# (Ella C.), Persia and its People. London, 1010. 

Sykes (Sir Percv M.), Ten Thousand Miles in Persia. London, 1902. — The Glory of the 
Shia World. London 1910. — A History of Persia, 2 vols. (Third edition.) London, 1930. 

Witliamson (J. W.), In a Persian Oil Field. London, 1927. 

Wilsod (Sir A. T.), The Persian Gulf. London, 1928. — A Bibliography of Persia, 
London, 1930.— Persia. (Slodem World Series.) London, 1932. 


PERU. 

(Refublica del Peru.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Peru, formerly the most important of the Spanish 
Viceroyalties in South America, issued its declaration of independence on 
July 23, 1821 ; but it was not till after a war, protracted till 1824, that the 
country gained its actual freedom from Spanish rule. 
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The following table gives a list of Presidents from 1899 to 1983 ; — 


Don Eduardo Lopez de Komana, Sept. 8, 
1899— Sept 8, 1903. 

Don Manuel Gandamo, Sept. S, 1903 — May 
r, 1904.» 

Don Serapio Calderon (Acting), May 7, 1904 
—Sept 24, 1904. 

Don Jose Pardo y Barreda, Sept. 24, 1904 — 
Sept. 24, 1908. 

Dun Ai gusto Bernardino Leguia, Sept. 24, 
1903— Sept. 24, 1912. 

Dr. Don Guillermo Enrique Billinghnrst, 
Sept. 24. 1912— Feb. -i, 1914.* 

General Don Oscar Raimundo Benavides 
(Acting), Feb. 4, 19l4~Se] t. 24, 1915. 

Don Jose Pardo y Barreda, Sept. 24, 1915 — 
Oct. 12, 1919.* 


Don Augusto Bernardino Leguia, Oet. 12, 
1919— Aug. 24. 1930.* 

General Don Manuel Ponce (Acting), Aug. 

24, 1930— Aug 28,1930.* 

Colonel Don LuisM. Sanchez Cerro (Acting), 
Aug. 28, 1930— March 1, 1931.* 

Don Kicardo Leoncio Elias (Acting), March 
1, 1931— March 5, 1031.* 

Colonel Don Gustavo Jimenez (Acting^ 
Marchs, 1931— March 10. 1931.* 

Don David Samanez Ocampo (Acting), 
March 10, 1931— Dec. 8. 1931. 

General Don Luis M. Sanchez Cerro (Consti- 
tutional), Dec. S, 1931— April 30, 1933.* 


* Died * Deposed * Resigned * Assassinated. 


According to the new Constitution of April 9, 1933, the legislative power 
is vested in a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The present constituent 
assembly, nominally 145 members, will foim the Chamber of Deputies, but 
25 of its members will be chosen for the Senate and 15 farther members of 
the Senate will be elected by direct suffrage in 1934. The next legislative 
and presidential period will commence December 8, 1936, and last until 
July 28, 1941. Thereafter the President and the Chamber of Deputies will 
be renewed every 5 years ; the Senate will be elected for 6 years, one-third 
renewable every two years. Both senators and deputies are to be elected by 
a direct vote. Congress normally sits for 120 days ; it may be convened for a 
special session. Voters are males, at least 21 years old, who are able to read 
and write ; in 1931 the number of registered voters was 392,263. 

The executive power is entrusted to a President, elected for 5 years and 
not eligible for a consecutive term. He receives 25,600 soles a year, plus 
12,000 soles for representation. 

President . — General Don Oscar Raimundo Benavides. Elected by Con- 
stituent Assembly on April 30, 1933, on the assassination of President 
Sanchez Cerro. To serve until Decembers, 1936. 

The President exercises his executive functions through a Cabinet of 
seven ministers, holding office at his pleasure. The ministers are those 
of the Interior, “War, Marine, Foreign Affairs, Justice, with Worship and 
Instruction, Finance and Public Works. Each minister receives 14,280 soles 
a year. 

The 23 departments are divided into provinces (114 in all), and these are 
subdivided into 1,011 districts. Each dep.artment is administered by a Prefect, 
and each province by a Sub-Prefect. Municipal councillors are elected by 
direct vote, and foreigners are eligible. 


Area and Population. 

There has been no enumeration of the population in recent years. The 
census returns of 1862 showed a total population of 2,487,916 ; that 
of 1876 put the number at 2,699,106, of whom about 13'8 per cent, were 
white, 1'9 per cent, negroes, 57 '6 per cent. Indian, 24 "8 per cent, mestizos 
(Cholos and Zambos), and 1'9 per cent. Asiatic, chiefly Chinese. It was 
estimated (1927) that the population approximated 6,147,000 of which 600,000 
were white. The language is Spanish, but the Indian population has its own 
language, either Quechua or Ayniara. 

To promote the assimilation of the Indian population, estimated at 
4,000,000, the Government in 1930 declared June 24 of each year to be a 
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national holiday, ‘ day of the indigene,’ to be celebrated with appropriate 
ceremonies. By a decree issued in 1927, the Indians were freed from the 
peonage system which existed in some regions. 

The population of the Department of Lima, containing the capital, accord- 
ing to the official census in November, 1931, was 380,708, and of the 
Department of Callao 70,881. Lima city has 281,425 inhabitants ; Callao 
City, 63,728. The estimated population in 1928 of other cities was: 
Arequipa 46,000; Cuaco 40,000 ; Chielayo 35,000; Ica 20,000; Trujillo 
30,000; Chmeha 20,000 : Huaneayo 20,000; Ayacucho 20,000; Iquitos 
10,000 ; Huaraz 20,000 ; Piura 15,000. 

Revised estimates in 1930, allowing for the cession of 43,970 square 
miles to Colombia (Salomon— Lozano Treaty, 1927), and of 7,670 square 
miles to Chile in 1928, put the present area at 482,133 square miles. 
The areas of the 23 departments (and total area of the various islands) 
are given below with the population, according to the census returns of 1876 
(the latest official one) and an official estimate for 1927. The chief towns 
are shown in brackets : — 


Departments 


Area: 
English 
square miles 
I9a2 

Population 

Pop. per 


1876 

(census) 

1927 

(estimated) 

square uiile, 
1927 

Amazonas (Chachapoyas) 


13,943 

34,284 

8^,000 

5-7 

Ancash (Huaruz) . 

. 

14,700 

3,187 

284,830 

480.000 

31*9 

Apurimac (Huancarama) 


118,525 

280,000 

34*3 

Arequipa (Arequipa) 


21,947 

157,046 

360,000 

16S 

Ayacuchu (Avacucho) . 


18,185 

142,215 

320,000 

ITS. 

Calaniarca (Cajamarca) . 


12,588 

212,746 

450,000 

SS'O- 

Callao (Callao) 


14 

34,492 

75,000 

700,000 

5,357-0- 

Cuzco (Cuzco) 


55,716 

243,032 

12*A 

Huancavelica (Huaneavelica) 


8,297 

103,069 

280,000 

27-7 

Huanuco (Huanneo) 


16,426 

78,991 

200,000 

12-9 

Ica (Ica) 


9,796 

60,255 

209,759 

120,000 

12-2 

Juuin (tluancavo). 


22,814 

450,000 

19-7 

La Libertad (Trujillo) . 


10.206 

147,336 

380,000 

37-2: 

Lambaveque (Chielayo) 


4,613 

86,738 

140.000 

550.000 

30‘3 

Lima (Lima) 


16,048 

225,800 

36*5 

Loreto (Iquitos) 

Madre de Dios i (Maldonado) 


110,270 

61,905 

150,000 

1*2 


58,827 

— 

5,000 

0-08 

Moquegua (Moquegua) . 


6,549 

28,785 

40,000 

7-2 

Piura (Piura) .... 


16,190 

135,615 

300,000 

19-8 

Puno (Puno) .... 


2^133 

J 259,449 

700,000 

65,000 

26*7 

San Martin .... 


17,448 

3-7 

Tacna (Tacna) 


4,930 

36,009 

60,000 

4-7 

Tuinbes (Tnmbe.') . 


1,590 

— 

12,000 

7*5 

Viirioiis islands .... 


1,726 

— 

— 


Grand Total 

. 

182,133 

2.699,106 * 

6,147,000 

12-7 


1 Created in 1912. 

* Including 3S,22o of ilie former Department of Taropaca, ceded to Chile. 


Efforts to encourage immigration of Europeans, including Germans, 
Austrians, Poles and Cossacks by opening up to them some 3,000,000 acres 
have been only partially successful, and many have had to be repatri- 
ated since 1929. 

The long-standing dispute with Chile over the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica (see State.sman's Year Book for 1928, page 1198) reached an amicable 
stage in July, 1928, when the two countries resumed diplomatic relations 
and made a fresh attempt to settle the question by direct and friendly 
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negotiations. On June 3, 1929, a settlement was reached at Lima, Tacna 
going to Peru and Arica to Chile. Demarcation and joint policing of the 
boundary were accomplished in August, 1930. 

As to the boundary dispute with Bolivia an arrangement has been come 
to by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Pern. The frontier line 
between them was fixed from the mouth of the Heath to that of the Yaverija 
(1912X and is being finally demarcated by a joint commission. Those with 
Colombia and Ecuador (for the possession of over 100.000 square miles of 
land rich in rubber, timber, and probably gold, lying about the head 
waters of the Amazon) were referred to the mediation of the United States, 
Argentina, and Brazil. Direct negotiations may possibly be initiated 
between Peru and Ecuador. The Salomon-Lozano Treaty, establishing the 
boundary between Pern and Colombia, was ratified by the former in 1927, 
and by Colombia in 1928, but on September 1, 1932, Peruvian civilians 
from Iquitos seized the Colombian town of Leticia, east of Iquitos, and 
demanded a revision of the treaty. By an agreement signed at Geneva on 
May 25, 1933, between Colombia and Peru, a League of N ations Commission 
took over the administration of Leticia on June 23, 1933. Negotiations 
between Peru and Colombia were due to commence at Rio de Janeiro in 
October, 1933. A definite arrangement has been made with Brazil as to 
boundary, favourable, on the whole, to Peru, and this was finally demarcated 
ia 1927 by a joint commission. 

The region north of the Maranon from the Pongo de Manseriche is 
claimed by Ecuador and Peru. 


Religion. 

Religious liberty exists, but the Roman Catholic religion is protected by 
the State, and in 1929, a decree was issued permitting only Roman Catholic 
religions instruction in schools. State or private. There is a Roman 
Catholic archbishopric (Lima, dating from 1545). 16 bishops and viears- 
general, 4 Apostolic Prefects, 641 intermediate officials, 1,123 priests and 
1,790 monks. The 1,109 churches, 51 convents and 72 religious hou.ses 
are the property of the State. The Junta of Government in October, 1930, 
decreed that all marriages must be civil, regardless of religion and preceded 
by medical examination ; liberal divorce regulations, including divorce for 
‘absence without just cause for 50 days,’ were also established. Divorcees 
may re-marry immediately. 

Education and Justice. 

Elementary education is compulsory for both sexes between the ages of 7 
and 14, and is free. The system is highly centralized ; all teaching appoint- 
ments are made by the Ministry of Education. In 1930, there were in Peru 
3,562 primary schools with 6,476 teachers and 342,016 pupils ; 36 

secondary schools (excluding private schools under supervision) with 697 
teachers and 11,826 pupils and 4 normal schools, with a registration of 1,610. 
Budget appropriations for education in 1932, 9,469,848 soles. Special schools 
for the Indians enroll about 1,780. There are also 30 travelling schools. Higher 
education is normally provided at the central university in Lima, called 
‘ Universidad de San Marcos,’ founded by Charles V. in 1551 ; its autonomy, 
previously limited in 1928, was restored by the Junta in 1930, but it was 
closed in 1932 ; it is to be reopened in 1934. It had in 1929, 169 
professors and 1,531 students in five faculties and two institutes. There 
are small universities at Arequipa (founded in 1827), with (1932) 223 
students, Cuzco with 106 students, Trujillo, 104 students, and the 
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Catholic University (Lima) with 153 students. There are State Colleges of 
Agriculture, Arts and Trades, and Engineering in Lima. 

Justice is administered in the Supreme Court at Lima composed of 11 
judges and 3 fiscals, and in 13 Superior Courts throughout the Republic. 
There are 147 Courts of First Instance and 42 Minor Courts. The judges of 
the Supreme Court are chosen by Congress from lists of names presented by 
the Government ; those of the Superior Courts and of the Minor Courts 
are chosen by the Government from lists of names presented by the 
Supreme and Superior Courts, respectively. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for 5 years were as follows in soles (10 
soles = the old Peruvian pound ; — 


— j 1929 

1930 

j 1931 

19321 1 

10331 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

1 Soles 1 
: 140,358,3-20 | 
; 140,204,550 i 

Soles 

1 118,792,210 
131.281,853 1 

\ Soles i 
1 99,755,105 

1 104,819,139 

Soles [ 

95.928.296 j 

96.928.296 j 

Soles 

95,438,044 

95,438,044 


> Budget estimates. 


Actual receipts and expenditures in 1932 were arouml 35,000,000 soles. 

For account of the old foreign debt of Peru and the arrangements reached 
regardingit with the Peruvian Corporation, see Tbe Statesman’s Yeab-Book 
for 1931, p. 1183. 

The total debt of Pern (June 30, 1932) amounted to 532,011,848 
soles, of which the internal debt amounted to 129,600,021 soles, and the 
foreign debt to 402,411,827 soles. The latter included 94,808,658 dollars 
(U.S.), calculated at the rate of 3.57171 soles for one dollar, U.S., and 
3,669,4887. sterling, at 17.38193 soles to I E-rternal debt service in 1930 
took Lp. 1, 449, 780, of which guano exploitation, railroads and docks furnished 
85 per cent. ; internal debt service took Lp. 354,919. But in May, 1931, 
Peru suspended interest and sinking fund payments on external debt until 
economic conditions improve. British investments (1932) amounted to 
about 40,000,0007. of which about 2,000,0007. was represented by the 
Peruvian Corporation. American investments total 200,000,000 dollars, 
of which (1931) holdings of Government bonds represented 75,000,000 
dollars and direct interest in railways and industries represented 124,742,000 
dollars. 

Defence. 

Aemt. 

Military service is compulsory and universal, though only a limited 
number of the annual quota of conscripts is called up for active duty with 
the colours, the remainder being formed into local battalions, who receive 
instruction one day in the week (Sundays). The term of service is 2 years 
in the active army, 5 years in the first reserve, 5 m the second reserve, and 
20 years in the National Guard. 

The country is divided into 5 military districts, each furnishing a 
complete division. The division is made up of 2 regiments of infantry of 2 
battalions each, with 1 machine gun company; 1 topographical section, 1 
medical section, 1 commissariat section, 1 or 2 regiments of cavalry (2 squad- 
rons), 1 regiment of mountain artillery. 

■The army at present is organized as follows : of infantry there are 
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20 regiments, of artillery 5 regiments, 5 mounted infantry companies, 5 
battalions of engineers, 1 aviation squadron, and an independent commissariat 
corps. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1931 was 1,165 officers and 7,880 
other ranks. Poliee and gendarmerie amount also to about 8,000 including 
civil guards and mounted police. The civil guard has been reorganised iiuo 
11 cavalry regiments, 1 infantry regiment of 4 battalions, 1 independent 
battalion and 1 machine gun battalion. Rifle instruction is also given m 
Peruvian schools. There is a military academy and war college at Choriilas, 
near Lima. In May, 1927, the Peruvian army which for some yea;, 
prior to 1924 had been in the hands of a French Military Mission, Ras 
entrusted to the technical direction of an ex-German general, who resigned 
in 1929. 

The infantry is armed with the 1912 Peruvian model of the Mauser rite, 
cavalry with carbine of the same type and model, artillery with tre 
Schneider-Canet gun and machine gun battalion with Danish light machiK'; 
guns, ‘ Maatsan. ’ 

Aviation, both military and civil, is controlled by a Director-General o; 
Aviation, under the Ministry of Marine and Aviation. 

Army, Navy and Aviation appropriations in the 1932 budget were : 
Army, 14,358,142 soles; Navy and Aviation, 6,586,786 soles; total, 
20,944,929 soles. 

Navy. 

The Peruvian Navy consists of the following units: — 2 obsolete cruisers, 
Almirante Qrau and Coronel Bolognesi, 3,200 tons, 24 knots speed, each with 
2 6-inch and 8 3-inch guns, built in 1906, and re-boilered and adapted for oil 
fuel in 1923-25 ; 3 destroyers; 4 submarines; 1 submarine tender, 

1 transport; 1 oiler j and a sailing training ship. In addition there are 3 
river gnn-boats on the Amazon. There is a naval school for cadets at La 
Pnnta, near Callao, and a submarine base on San Lorenzo Island, opposite 
Callao. 


Agrieulture and Industry. 

The country may be divided into three zones : the coast strip, with an 
average width of 30 miles ; the Sierra, or Uplands, lying between the coast 
range of mountains and the Andes proper ; and the forest or wooded 
region, called the Slontaha. In the arid coast region the government has 
brought under irrigation 62,400 acres during the last few years ; large 
irrigation projects have been started in the Olmos desert near Pimentel 
in northern Peru, and near Arequipa in southern Peru. 

_ About 80 per cent, of the popmlation is dependent on agriculture, mainly 
with the help of irrigation. The chief agricultural productions of Pern are, 
in the order named : cotton, sugar, coffee, wool, hides, and skins. Cotton 
production for 1933 is estimated at 270,000 bales (of 480 lbs.) ; for 1932 it 
was 231,055 bales (52,573 metric tons); 1931, 232,515 bales ; 1930,250,685. 
Value of the 1933 crop is put at 67,000,000 soles; of 1932, at 37,000,000 
soles. About 300,000 acres are devoted to cotton; exports in 1932, 
46,271 metric tons. Output of cotton seed, 1932, 90,530 metric tons. The 
sugar industry is canied on chiefly by irrigation in the river valleys of the 
coast region and by sinking wells (1 lb. of sugar is estimated to require 
500 gallons of water). Peru is a low-cost producer. About 50 large estates 
covering 120,000 acres raise 95 per cent, of the crop ; production is around 
380,000 tons, of which 324,777 tons were exported in 1932. Output of 
a cohol, 1931, 2,214,220 gallons. The chief coffee-growing district ^te 
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those of Chanchamayo, Perene and Paocartambo in Central Pern, where 
the Peruvian Corporation has done much useful colonising work on about 
2,750,000 acres. Exports in 1932, 2,421,030 kilos. Cocoa cultivation is 
extending, especiaUy in the Perene region. Wheat growing on the plateaus 
of the Andes is encouraged. Total area under wheat in 1932, 283,953 acres ; 
production (1931), 94,835 metric tons. Rice is extensively grown ; the quality 
is excellent, but the quantity, around 100,000 tons, ia insufficient to meet 
local wants. The gathering of wild rubber, once the most important industry 
in the Amazon region of Peru, where it was shipped from Iquitos, 2,000 miles 
down the Amazon to the Atlantic, has declined in importance with the com- 
petition of plantation rubber. Exports of balata from this region have taken its 
place, but as the trees are felled, not tapped, this too is declining. Tobacco 
(in Northern Peru), wines and spirits, olives, ramie, and maize are also 
produced. The manufacture, importation and sale of tobacco is a Govern- 
ment monopoly ; it can only be grown under licence. Silk culture is being 
tried in the coast region. Coca is grown for the Indian population which 
chews the leaf, but cocaine is manufactured in Lima, Otuzco, and several 
other towns, principally for export to Japan; exports about 3,000 pounds. 
In addition there are dyes, cinchona, and other medicinal plants. Alpaca, 
sheep, and llama wool are exported. Peru produced (1931) 1,904 metric 
tons of wool and 2,308 metric tons of alpaca. Total exports of wool, 1932, 
4,136 tons ; of hides, 1,718 tons. 

The guano deposits on Huanillos, Punta Lobos, and other islands, 
amounting to 40 or 50 thousand tons, which had been granted to the 
Peruvian Corporation, reverted to the Peruvian Government on February 
2, 1901 ; remaining deposits reverted to the Government in 1928. Output 
in 1932-33, 133,741 metric tons ; output for 1933-34, about 127,650 metric 
tons. 

Copper and petroleum are the chief minerals exploited. Exports of 
petroleum and derivatives, 1932, 7,883,918 barrels. The chief copper mine, 
the Cerro de Pasco, has been operated for three centuries. Exports of copper, 
1932, 26,587 metric tons ; 1931. 48,529 tons; 1930, 54,666 tons. Peru is the 
world’s largest source of vanadium (furnishing 80 per cent, of world con- 
sumption) and perhaps the only country where vanadium is mined for itself 
alone. Gold is widely found, even in the rivers, but transport and labour 
difficulties hinder mining ; present gold output is chiefly a by-product of 
copper and other mining. A decree of October 20, 1930, nationalized all 
gold deposits not already allocated. Nationals have priority in concessions. 
Iron deposits are large ; the Government-owned field at Maroona has about 
500,000,000 tons, it is estimated. 

The following table shows the mineral production for two years (value in 
soles, the new unit ; 10 soles = the former Peruvian pound) ; — 




1930 

1931 



Quantity 

! Value 

Quantity | 

Value 

Copper 

. , Metric tons 

48,205 

} Soles 
' 39,084,663 

46.094 ^ 

Soles 

29,606,157 

Petroleum. ^ 

. . Barrels 

12,167,057 

1 92,384,908 

9,916,872 ' 

70,835,300 

9,061,084 

Silver 

. . Kilos. 

478,664 

j 16,633,335 

273,543 

Gold . 


2,766 

: 5,207,604 

2,494 

5,949;977 

Coal . 

. . Metric tons 

201,641 

; 2,708,199 

140,552 

1,531,877 

Yanadium . 

• • >> 

479 

9,949,390 

— 



Lead • 

, , ,, 

19,774 

j 6,814,227 

2,643 

887,632 

Zinc . 


11,273 

1 3,207,351 

S6 

24,676 


* Including natural gasoline. 
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Mineral output, 1932 (preliminary estimate), included 22,890 metric 
tons of copper, 9,183,449 barrels of petroleum (excluding natural gasoline), 
1,729 kilos of gold, 209,488 kilos of silver, and 1,164 metric tons of lead. 

Total mineral production, which is largely controlled by foreign interests, 
in 1931 was valued at 126,839,359 soles. Mine concessions, 1931, numbered 
6,672. Mine workers number, 1931, 16,209. Two smelters, both American- 
owned, and 2 petroleum refineries, 1 American and 1 Italian-Ptruvian, are 
the largest industrial plants in Pern. 


Commerce. 

The value of the trade of Peru in five years (including the Department 
of Loreto) has been as follows : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports 

Exports 

■ 

Soles 

189,^52,460 

335,081,460 

Soles 

140,261,247 

241,133,250 

Soles 

102,478,580 

197,417,166 

Soles 

72,062,663 

178,529,111 

Soles 

91,473,896 

229,163,297 


The values of the principal imports and exports for 2 years are shown 
by the following table : — 


Imports 

1931 

1932 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

Cotton goods . . 
Wool goods . , 

Jute 

Food and drink . 
Electrical 
machinery . . 
Chemicals . . , 
Timber products 
Machinery 
and vehicles . 

Soles 

8,705,792 

2,811,212 

2,943,414 

20,134,494 

2,850,560 

5,915,890 

3,656,864 

15,500,382 

Soles 

8,718,959 

2,386,612 

2.869,200 

16,325,758 

2,134,053 

5.165,527 

2,944,106 

8,851,735 

Sugar .... 
Cotton . . 
Copper .... 
Petroleum . . . 
Wool . 

Hides .... 

Sole» 

27.587.000 

30.424.000 

39.979.000 
53,108,062 

6.103.000 

1.938.000 

Soles 

25.962.000 

33.988.000 

14.441.000 

77.188.000 

3.900.000 

1.268.000 

The distribution of the trade was mainly as follows 



From 

Imports 

i 

Exports 

1 1931 

1932 

i 

1931 

1932 

United States , 
United Kingdom 
Germany , 
Canada 

Italy , 

Argentina . 
Prance 

1 Soles 

41,486,431 

1 14.466,150 

1 9,561,108 
i 2,899,095 
' 3,250,064 
4,767,357 
; 4,040,424 

Soles 
21,002,171 
! 12,845,499 
; 7,074,419 

1 3,003,908 
' 2.902,401 
; 4,040,008 
2,261,230 

United States . 
United Kingdom 
\ Chile . 

1 Argentina . 
t Canada 
} Germany , 
Holland . 

Soles 
71,020,411 
43,281,677 ' 
13,882.924 
11,095,391 • 
14,945,474 
17,109,071 
4,696,212 

Soles 

30,953,176 

64,377,989 

12,561,004 

7,732,421 

13,013,573 

12,828,171 

13,036,487 


In 1932 the principal articles imported by the United Kingdom from 
Peru were (according to Board of Trade Returns) : Sugar (unrefined), 
1,302,2027.; cotton, 1,666,7887.; alpaca, 124,0787.; and the principal exports 
to Peru were : Cotton piece goods, 166,1017. ; woollen piece goods, 41,0837. ; 
and iron and steel manufactures, 78,7427. 

Total trade between Pern and United Kingdom in thousands of pounds 
for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 
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- 

i 1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

J 1933 

Imports from Peru to U.K. 

Exports to Peru from U.K. 
Re-Exports to Peru from U.K. . 

6,462 : 
2,006 , 
86 , 

4,494 

1,442 

56 

3,510 

664 

41 

1 

^ 4,405 

728 

36 

f 4,711 

1 897 
; 35 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1932, 9,784 vessels of 13,314,510 tons entered, and 9,805 of 13,339,733 
tons cleared, the ports of the Republic. Since December, 1928, the coasting 
trade has been largely reserved for Peruvian-owned vessels with Peruvian 
crews ; they number (1933) 38 of 59,943 registered gi-oss tons. 

Internal Commnnications. 

There are 11,200 miles of road suitable for motor traffic, including 
53 miles of concrete, and 1,116 miles of macadam. There are now two 
paved concrete highways between Lima and the port of Callao, and others 
between Lima and Chosiea, and Lima and Chorrillos. 

In 1931 there were 7,979 motor cars, 4,242 motor lorries, 365 omnibuses 
and 241 motor cycles in Peru, a total of 12,827 vehicles of which 7,764 were 
in Lima and Callao. 

In 1932 the total working length of the Peruvian railways was 2,803 miles, 
including 2,163 miles privately owned and 640 miles retained by the State. 
These are standard gauge (4 ft. 8J in.), with the exception of five 
small lines. Passengers carried in 1931, 5,399,065 ; goods, 2,3ll,974 tons; 
gross revenue, 27,089,049 soles. 

By an agreement between the Peruvian Government and the Marconi 
Company, the latter undertook the administration of the posts, tele- 
graphs, and wireless services for a period of 21 years from May 1, 1921. 
In 1931, the Company through 1,104 offices handled 32,421,142 pieces of 
inland correspondence and 11,212,413 pieces of foreign mail. There were 
383 telegraph and telephone stations in 1931, and about 11,813 miles of 
telegraph lines; number of telegraphic and wireless messages 3,601,306. 
The telephone system includes about 11,090 instruments. Three sub- 
marine telegraph cables connect Peru and Chile, and one connects Peru 
and the Republics to the north. There are numerous wireless stations in 
Peru ; broadcasting stations are at Lima and Arequipa. In 1928 an air 
mail and passenger service between Lima and different points in the Republic 
was introduced; bi-weekly mail and passenger service between Lima, New 
York and Buenos Aires has been established. 

Money and Credit. 

Peru’s currency unit is the Peruvian gold sol (by law of April 18, 1931), 
equal to one-tenth of the old Peruvian libra or pound ; the gold sol will 
not be minted but will contain, theoretically, 42 1264 centigrams of fine 
gold. Debts contracted in the old Peruvian libra, or pound, aie payable in 
soles at the rate of 10 soles to the pound. The sul, formerly worth 40 cents, 
D.S. currency, was thus stabilized at 28 cents. But Pern abandoned the 
gold standard on May 18, 1932; in 1933 the exchange value of the sol on 
New York ranged between 16 and 23 25 cents, IT.S. ; exchange on London 
(nominal) ranged between 23. 8C and 18.40 soles to the 1. Eventually gold 
10-soles and 50-soles pieces will be minted. Silver is legal tender up to 
20 soles. Silver coins are the sol, and half-sol, S/lOths fine. Copper coins 
are 2 and 1 cent ; and nickel coins 20, 10, and 5 cents, Peru has a paper 
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currency issued by tbe Banco Central of Lp, 10, Lp. 5, Lp. 1 and 5 sol de- 
nomination. Stock of money on September 30, 1933, included gold coin, 

39.846.000 soles (held chiefly by the Banco Central) ; subsidiary coins (silver 
and nickel), 24,053,000 soles ; notes, 66,576,000 soles. 

The Government bank of issue, known as the Banco Central de Eeserva del 
Peril, was established March 9, 1922, and in September, 1931, wa,s re-organized, 
on the advice of the Kemmerer Financial Mission, as the Central Reserve 
Bank with a thirty year charter and authorised capital of 30,000,000 
soles (reduced to 10,000,000 soles in May, 1932). In July, 1932, a decree 
modified considerably the Bank’s original statutes. N’ormally it is bound 
to hold not less than 50 per cent, ol cover in gold, first-class bankers’ 
acceptances and silver for deposits and notes in circulation. Note circula- 
tion, including residue of war-time issue of ‘cheques cirou'aire,’ on 
September 9, 1933, was 66,356,825 soles; deposits, 17,222,046 soles; 
reserves, 52,660,557 soles. 

Three mortgage banka bad on October 31, 1932, a combined capital of 

8.750.000 soles, loans of 53,282,000 soles and bonds of 41,633,000 soles. 
Banks, domestic and foreign, are supervised by the Superintendent of Banks. 
On August 31, 1933, the paid-up capital and reserves of all banks amounted 
to 39,200,000 soles, and total deposits to 29,657,000 soles ; savings deposits 
on the same date amounted to 23,483,000 soles. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures was established by law 
in 1869, and is coming into general use, except for the customs tariff. It 
came into force in Lima and Callao on September 1, 1916. Spanish 
measures are still in use. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Peru in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Elenipoteiitiary. — Senor Alfredo 
Benavides Canseco. 

First Secretary. — Carlos Holguin de Lavalle. 

Third Secretary . — Manuel D. So til. 

Consul-General in London. — Carlos A. Mackehenie. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton, and other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Peru. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Victor Courtenay 
IValter Forbes. (Appointed October 9, 1933. ) 

Earal Attache. — Capt. E. H. C. Hallifax, R.N. 

Military Attache. — Major L. H. G. Andrews. 

Commercial Secretary. — D. "Wilson. 

There are Consuls at Lima and Iquitos, and Vice-Consnls at CaUao, 
Arequipa, Mollendo, Trujillo and Paita. 


Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Pern. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Abstract of Peru. Annual. Ijnia. 

The publications of the various Government Departments. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual. London 
Pern^), Commission, 1911-1913. Reports of the British Officers of the 

^’Tlomatie Memoranda, and Maps of the Boundary Zone. 
London 1916 *"^ Government of Peru by the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
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2 . Non-Official Publications. 

Guia Lascano. (Conmiercial Directory.) Lima, 1927. 

Akers (C. E.), A History of South Anienca. London, 1931. 

BincrAorfi (1.), The Andes of Southern Peru. Kew York, 1916. 

Burger (J)T. 0.), Peru. Leipzig, 1923. 

<7i«Tiero« (C. B.), and Garexa (B. E.), El Pern en Europa. Lima, 1900. — Geografia 
Comercial de la America del Sud. 3 vols. Lima. — Guiadel Callao, Lima y sus Alrededores. 
Lima, 1898. — Monografia del Departamento de la Libertad. Lima, 1900. — Jlonografia 
geografica, estadistica del Departamento de Lima. [The same authors, togetlmr or 
separately, have published several other works on the commerce, products, and industries 
of Peru, notably Cisn«ro 5 (C. B.), Smopsis Estadist-ica del Peru. Lima, 1912.] 

Dell (A.), Liama Land : East and West of the Andes in Peru. London, 1927. 

Deni>is [isr J.), Tacna and Ai'ica : an Account of the Chile-Pnu Boundary Dispute 
and of the Arbirrations by the United States. Yale University, 1931. 

I>wn 7 i(W. E.). Peru: a Commercial and Indu-^trial Handbook. Government Printing 
Office, Washirgton, D.C., 1925. 

Mnock (C. B.), r*eru. London, 1925. 

Garcia Calderon (F.), Constitucion Codigos y Leyes del Peru. Lima, 1929. 

OreuUeh (.0), Peru, Zurich, 1915. 

Johnson (G. R.), and Platt (Raye R.), Pern from the Air. New York, 1930. 

LavaUe (J. A.), De Agronomia NacionaL Lima, 1918. — Los caracteres agrologicos de 
las tierras cultivadas en la costa del Peru, Lima, 1918. 

lehr, la, in (W., editor), The Art of Old Pcni. London, 1924. 

Markham{C. B-), Travels in Peru and India. London, 1862. — Cuzco and Lima. London 
1858.— Peru. London, 1881. — The War between Peru and Chili, 1879-81. London, 1883. — 
The Incas of Peru. London, 1910. 

Jtfarfin (P.), Peru of the Twentieth Century. London, 1911, 

McGcvtrn (W. M.), Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins. London, 192S. 

3f«an«(P. A,), Ancient Civilizations of the Andes. New York, 1931, — Fall of the Inca 
Empire and the Spaiiu?h Rule in Peru, 1530-1780. New York, 1932. 

Mendibuni (il- Diccionario Historico-Biograiieo del Pern. S vols. Callas, 
1874-1890.— Revised edition, with notes b> Evaristo San Cristoval, 10 vols. Vols. I. and 11. 
Lima, 1932. 

JUichenttV (0- K.), Heir of the Incas. London, 1926. 

Murphy (R. C.), Bird Islands of Peru. London, 1925. 

Oiaechea (G. U.), Naeva Constitucida de 1932-^33. Lima, 1933.— Constituci<m del Perd 
dada por la asamblea naciouHl de 1919, comentada, anotada y concordada con las leyes 
plebiscitarias y decretos que tieneu fuerza de ley. Leyes organicas, decretos, reglamentos 
y resoluciones refere>>tea a ellas hasta 1922. Liroa, 1922. 

paz Soklan (Mariano Felipe), Historiadel Perulndependente. 3 vola. 1868 et teq. — 
Diccionario Geogrdttco Estadistico del Peru. 1877. 

Prado (J.), Estado Social del P4ru durante la donunacion espafiola. Lima, 1894. 

iV«scoif(W. H.). History of the Conquest of Peru. London. Many editions. 

Kene-Moreno (G.), Ultimoa Dias Coloniales en el Alto Peru, 1807-1808. Santiago de 
Chile, 1896-9S. 

Ritchie (J.), Peru : In ‘ Tlie West Coa^t Republics of South America.* London, 1930. 

Biva-Agnero (Jose), La Historia en e Peru. Lima, 1910. 

5 e€ 6 ei 2 {F.), Travelling Impressions in and Notes on Peru. 2nd ed. London, 1905. 

S^ttter(E. G.), Peru : Incidents of Travels and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. 
London, 1877- 

Steinmann (G.), and others, Geologie v«»n Peru. Maps, Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Heidelber 2 , 1929. 

Stvart{G. H.), The Governmental System of Peru. Washington, 1926. 

Urieago (H.) CoUecoiun de historiadores cl^ioo<i del Peru. VoL 1. Lima, 1918. 

VerriU (A. Hyatt), Un^ier Peruvian Skiea. London, 1931. 

rma» (E. C.j, Peru. London, 1914. 

(Carlo};), Las civilizaciones pnniitivas del Peru. Lima, 1913. 

Wright (Mane Robinson), The Old and New Peru. Philadelphia and London, 1909. 


POLAND. 

CRzeczfospolita Polska.) 

PoL.^Ni* was an independent State until the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Poles are Slavonic in race and Roman Catholic in religion. 

During the seventeenth century the position of Poland rapidly declined, 
and eventually, by the three partitions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, the Polish 
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Commonwealth, as it was then called, was divided between Prussia, Eussia 
and Austria. 

In 1807, Napoleon formed a part of the Old Commonwealth into a semi- 
independent State under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw and endowed it 
with a very liberal constitution, but in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, this 
was undone, and Poland was re-partitioned between Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, except the small district of tiraeow, which was constituted an indepen- 
dent republic and remained such until 1835, when it was annexed by Austria 
despite a guarantee of neutrality by Prussia, Austria and Russia. 

During the war Rnssian-Poland was invaded by the Germans and 
Austrians, and by the end of 1915 the whole country was occupied by the 
Austro-German forces. 

On November 5, 1516, the German and Austrian Emperors, in a joint 
manifesto, proclaimed the independence of Poland, but neither the boundaries 
nor the constitution of the State were defined. Shortly afterwards a 
Provisional Council of State, consisting of 25 members, all Poles, was 
summoned in order to draft the constitution of the new State, but this body 
did not exist for long In September, 1917, a new Supreme Authority, the 
Regency Council, consisting of three members, was appointed, and under their 
auspices a Ministry was formed and a new Council of State summoned. It 
was composed partly of elected and partly of appointed members, 110 in all. 
In October, 1918, this Council of State was dis-solved by the Regency Conncil 
and the convocation proclaimed a Constituent Assembly to determine the 
constitution of the Polish State and take over the supreme authority. 

On November 9, 1918, the Independence of Poland was solemnly pro- 
claimed. On November 1 4, Marshal Pilsudski returned to Poland, assume! 
Supreme Power and convoked the Constituent Assembly (Sejm Ustaico- 
dau-czy), which confirmed him in his oflice. On June 28, 1919, the Treaty 
of Versailles lecognLsed the Independence of Poland. The same Treaty 
determined the western frontier of Poland from the sea to Upper Silesia. 
The fixing of the Polish-German frontier took place after the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia and the territory east of the Vistula, according to the resolution 
of the Council of Ambassadors of August 12, 1920, and October 20, 1921 
A resolution of the Council of Ambassadors has also fixed the Polisii- 
Czechoslovakian frontier. Poland’s eastern frontiers were determined by 
the Treaty of Riga, of March 18, 1921 ; the Allied Powers have acknow- 
ledged those frontiers, as also the frontiers with Lithuania fixed by tbe 
resolution of the Council of Ambassadors of March 15, 1923. 

Presidents since the establishment of the Republic were : — 

Marshal Joseph PilsuJski, Scv. 14, 1918 — Stanislas Wojciechowski, Dec. 20, 1922- 
Dec. n 1922. ilay 15 , 1926. 

Gabnd Xarutowicz, Dec. 11 — Dec. 1C. 1922 » 

‘ Assa?s‘?'nat€d. 

President . — Ignace Moscicki, born on December 1, 1867, in Mierzaoo'-^'^ 
near Plock, elected President of the Polish Republic on June 1, 1926. Re- 
elected on May 8, 19.33. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Polish Republic adopted by the Sejm (Parlia- 
ment) on March 1/, 1921, contains the following fundamental principles! 
The franchise is universal for both sexes, the voting age being 21 
for the ^ Sejm and 30 for the Senate. There are two chambers, a 
Diet (Sejm) and a Senate, both elected by general suffraoe on the system 
of proportional representation. The President (Prezydent B.zeczpo^olite}) 
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convenes, opens, prorogues and closes the Sejm. By an amendment to the 
Constitution introduced in August, 1926, the President is empowered to dissolve 
the Sejm on the advice of the Cabinet, and to issue decrees with the force of 
law between the dissolution of one Parliament and the meeting of the next, 
the elections for which must be held within ninety days. It is the President’s 
duty to convene the Sejm for an ordinary session each year before the 
month of November. By the revised Constitution of August, 1926, the Budget 
can only be discussed in the Sejm (Diet and Senate) from September to 
January, and if it is not passed by the latter date, the proposals of the 
Government come automatically into force. The President is the Supreme 
Commander of the army, except in time of war. He is elected for a term 
of seven years by the Diet and Senate united in a National Assembly. He 
can make treaties with foreign Powers. In the case of the President’s death, 
his duties are to be assumed by the Speaker of the House. Any Polish 
citizen may be elected President. The President is not responsible either 
politically or personally, and therefore all his acts must be countersigned by 
a Minister. Freedom of conscience is granted to all citizens ; and all 
citizens are equal before the law. Every citizen also has the right of 
preserving his nationality and developing his mother tongue. 

The law of July 28, 1922, divides Poland into 64 electoral districts 
for the Sejm and 17 for the Senate, returning 444 deputies and 111 Senators. 
At the elections held on November 16 and 23, 1930, the following parties were 
returned: — Lower House: Government hloe, 247 ; National Club, 62; 
Peasants, 48 ; Socialists, 24 ; Christian Democrats, 15 ; National 'VTorkmen’s 
Party, 10 ; Ukrainians, 18 ; Jews, 6 ; Germans, 5 ; Communists, 5 ; Lesser 
Groups, 5. 

Senate: Government ifoc, 74 ; National Club, 12 ; Peasants, 6 ; Socialists, 
5 ; National Workmen’s Party, 6 ; Ukrainians, 4 ; Germans, 3 ; Un- 
classified, 1. 

The Executive, called the Council of Ministers [Rada ilinistrCic), was 
appointed on May 27, 1931, and re-constituted on March 21, 1932, and 
May 10, 1933, as follows :— 

President of the Council of Ministers (P/’ewiierl.—Jauusz Jedr-:ejev:icz 

(May 10, 1933). 

Minister of Military Affairs — Joseph Pilsndski. 

Minister of Foreiyn Affairs. — Josejih Beck (November 2, 1 9.32,'. 

Minister of Finance. — Ladislas Zawaozki (September 7, 1932,'. 

Minister of Justice. — Czeslaw Michalouski. 

Minister of the Interior. — Bronislaw Fieracld. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce. — Dr. Ferdynand Zarzicki. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Dr. Bronislaw Xakouiecznikow Klukou'ski (May 
10, 1933). 

Minister of Ccunmunications. — lugMichal SKefA-ieu-fcc (September 7, 1932). 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Dr. Stefan Ilvbick'. 

Minister of Religion and Educatimi. — Maclaw Jedrzejevicz, 

Minister of Po^s and Telegraphs. — Ing Emil Kalinski (May 10, 1932). 

Local Goveknmekt. 

The Polish Constitution provides for the granting of a wide measure of 
autonomy to County Councils. The County of Silesia received a large 
measure of autonomy by the constitutional law of July 15, 1920. The 
Silesian Sejm (Diet), elected in November, 1930, consists of 48 deputies, 
41 Polish and 7 German. The autonomous rights of the Counties of 
Lwow, Tamopol and Stanistawow, were formulated in the law of September 
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26, 1922. A umform system for all the remaining Counties of Poland is in 
course of elaboration. 

By a law of July 31, 1924, the language rights of the Buthenian, "White 
Euthenian and Lithuanian minorities were guaranteed. 


Area and Population. 

The territory of Poland is made up of territories which after the three 
partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793 and 1795 belonged to Russia (262,166 sq. 
kilometres, or 101,196 sq. miles) ; to Prussia (17,808 sq. kilometres, or 
6,973 sq. miles); and to Austria (80,089 sq. kilometres or 30,914 sq. 
miles). 

The Republic is divided into the City of "Warsaw and 16 counties 
(wojewddztwo), subdivided into 264 districts (pomiaty), and self-governing 
cities (miasta wydzidone). It comprises an area of 149,274 sq. mUes, and an 
estimated total population of 32,638,000 (January 1, 1933). 

The second census was taken in Poland on December 9, 1931, and the 
following table shows the area and population of the counties : — 


County 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 

(Census Comity 

1931) 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 

(Census 

1931) 

City of Warsaw 

47 

1,178,914 Poznan . 

30,243 

2,114,251 

Warsaw . 

11, Sid 

2,530,675 ' Poniorze . 

6,327 

1,086,259 

Lodz. 

7,309 

2,633,050 ' Silesia 

1,629 

1,298,352 

Kielce 

9,826 

2,936,976 . Cracow . 

6,676 

2,296,842 

Lublin 

11,972 

2,467,266 Lwow 

10, 9U 

3,127,811 

Bialystok . 

12,457 

1,643,485 Stanislawow . 
1,275,269 Tamopol, 
1,056,780 

1,131,455 

6,448 

1,476,638 

Wilno 

Nowogrodek . 
Poles, e 

11,140 

8,dl9 

14,030 

6,344 

1,603,313 

Wolyn 

13,730 

2,054,791 , Total 

349,274 

31,948,027 


* With military in barracks. 


Population of principal towns (Census, December 9, 1931) : — 


Warsaw . 
Loda 
Lwow , 
Poznan . 
Cracow , 
Wilno . 
Katowice 


. . 1,178,914 

[ Czestochowa 

117,588 

! Kielce . 

. 1 5S397 
. ! 56,277 

605.4fi7 

; Bydgoszcz . 

117,528 

j Wlociawek . 

. 316,177 

1 Lublin 

112,539 

1 Kalisz . 

. I 55,125 

246. G9S 

- Sosnowiec . 

109,454 

; Torun . 

. ! 54,280 

221,260 

! Bialystok . 

91,335 

1 Przemysl 

. i 51,379 

196,383 

: Kroiewska Huta. 

80,734 

' Piotrkow 

. j 51,294 

. 127.044 

Radom 

78.073 

Grndziadz . 

. j 50,405 


Stanistawow 

60.256 

Gdynia. 

. 30,210 


The urban population at the census of December 9, 1931, represented 
27 '2 per cent, of the total population. Of the total population, 22,052,000 
spoke Polish (69 percent.) and 9,890,000 other languages as their mother 
tongue (31 per cent.). 

Births, deaths and marriages for three years : — 


Tear 

Maniages 

Births (ex'‘lndii!g* ; 
atill-born) 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1930 

1931 

1932 

800,421 

273,332 

270,277 

1,015 834 

965,795 

932,116 

490,370 

494,893 

487,125 

525,464 

470,902 

444,991 


Total emigration, 1932, 21,439 ; 1931, 76,005. 
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Seligion. 

The great majority of the population profess the Roman Catholic faith, but 
there is no established church in Poland and all denominations enjoy equal 
rights, though Article 114 of the Constitution declares Roman Catholicism 
to be the dominant religion. 

According to estimates on January 1, 1932, there were in Poland 23,688,123 
(74'9 per cent.) Catholics; 3,954,529 (12‘5 per cent. ) Russian Orthodox ; 
3,028,837 (9'6 per cent.) Jews; 851,973 (2'7 per cent.) Protestants; and 
other religions, 95,056 {0‘3 per cent.). 

According to the Concordat between Poland and the Vatican, eonclnded 
on February 10, 1925, three distinct rites of the Catholic Church are to be 
distinguished in Poland : (1) the Latin, with 2 Cardinals, 3 Archbishops, 16 
Bishops and 19 suffragan bishops, 8,373 priests and 5,965 churches ; (2) 
the Greek -Catholic, with 1 Archbishop, 2 Bishops, 3 Sufiragan Bishops, ^144 
priests and 3,275 churches ; and (3) the Armenian with 1 Archbishop and 
12 churches. 

The Autocephalous Orthodox Chnrch in Poland, headed by a Metropolitan, 
forms an independent organisation in the frame of the General Orthodox 
Church, and is divided into 5 dioceses, with about 2,400 churches, 8 Bishops, 
and about 1,800 priests. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church of Ancient rite without any ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, has 52 posts and 52 ministers. 

The Evangelical Church in Poland is represented by its 4 principal 
branches, of which the Protestant Church possesses 145 posts and 120 
ministers ; the Reformed Church in Warsaw, 22 posts and 7 ministers ; the 
Reformed Church in Wilno, 4 posts and 4 ministers ; and the United 
Evangelic Church, 411 posts and 202 ministers. 

The Jewish Community comprises 827 congregations with 1,600 rabbis 
and ministers. 

The Karaite Jewish Community, headed by the Chacham, has 4 posts 
and 9 ministers. 

The Moslem Community headed by a Mufti, possesses 19 mosques and 
41 ministers. 

Education. 

Al l education is free, while elementary education is compulsory. The 
figures for the whole of the Republic for the year 1932—33. are as follows: — 
26,838 Elementary schools, with 79,250 teachers and 4,510,631 pnpils; 765 
Secondary schools, with 13,705 teachers and 186,805 pupils ; 205 Teachers’ 
Colleges with 24,615 pupils, and 747 professional schools with 1,236 
departments and 68.809 pupils. 

The following table gives particulars as to the various PoliMi universities 
and high schools during the year 1932-33 : — 


University & year of foundation. 

Namber of 
Teachers 
(1928-29) 

Xoiuber of Students 
(1932-33) 

Men 

Women 

Total 

University of Warsaw (1817) 

235 

5,937 


9,933 

University of Cracow (1364) 

215 

5,144 


7,354 

University of Lwow (1661) . 

186 



7,358 

University of Posnan (1903) 

167 

3,709 

1,521 

5,230 

University of Wilno (1578) . 

105 

2,582 

1,341 

3,923 

University of Lublin (1919) 

37 

601 

257 

858 

Polytechnic of Warsaw (1824) . 

135 


240 

4,546 

Polytechnic of Lwow (1844) 

91 

2,940 

172 

3,112 
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tJDiyersity & year of foundation 

I Number of 

Number of Students 

1 (1932-33) 

1 (1928-29) 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Agrieultnral Academy in Wai^w 
(1909) 

56 

985 

370 

1,355 

Mining Acad emy in Cracow (1919) 

43 

522 

— 

522 

Academy of Arts in Cracow (1818) 

22 

110 

67 

167 

Veterinary Academy in Lwow (1881). 

32 

478 

10 

488 

Dental Academy in Warsaw (1920) . 

15 

121 

1 369 

490 

Aca<iemy of Commerce in Warsaw 
(1906) 

58 j 

833 

415 

1,248 

Academy of Commerce in Cracow 
(192^) 

i 

20 

819 ' 

295 

1,114 

Academy of Commerce in Lwow (1922) 

28 

225 

118 

343 

Academy of Commerce in Poznan (1926) 

45 

593 

146 

739 

Free University in Warsaw (1905) 

160 1 

337 ! 

262 

599 

Academy of Arts in Warsaw (1904) . 

18 1 

159 

135 

294 

High sc‘tool ««f Political Science in 
Warsaw (1915) 

31 

969 

332 

1,301 

Free University in Lodz (1928) . 

— 

162 

131 

293 

High S‘ hool of Journalism in Warsaw 
(1917) 


110 

101 

211 

School of Oriental Studies at the Orient 
Institute in Wi.no (1932) 

_ 

44 

7 

51 

High School of the Institute for 
Scientific Research on Eastern 
Europe in Wilno (1932) . 

— 

180 

61 

241 

Total 

1,699 

36,916 

14,864 

51,770 


Justice and Crime. 

By a decree of the President of the Polish Republic of February 6, 1928, 
providing for the organisation of general courts of justice as from January 1, 
1929, unification of all judiciary organisations was introduced for the whole 
territory of Poland. This decree was subsequently modified by the Law of 
March, 1929, and the decree of the President of the Polish Republic of 
November, 1930. A uniform penal code for the whole of Poland came into 
operation on September 1, 1932. 

The highest judicial y instance in Poland, with 3 judges sitting, is the 
Supreme Court in Warsaw, divided into 2 chambers, Civil and Criminal. 

Minor cases are tried before County Courts. More serious cases are dealt 
with by the Circuit Courts which also act as instances of appeal for cases 
tried before County Courts. Courts of Appeal are instances for appeal for 
cases tded before Circuit Courts. 

The Supreme Court is a Court of Cassation for cases dealt with by 
Circuit Court. 

In 1931 there were 8 jurisdictions of Courts of Appeal; Warsaw, Lublin, 
Wilno, Cracow, Lwow, Poznan, Torun and Katowice. 

In the Supreme Court, in 1931, were 81 judges and 40 public prosecutors : 
in the 51 jurisdictions of District Courts, 972 judges, 210 examining 
judges, 343 public prosecutors ; in the 8 Courts of Appeal, 220 judges, 41 
public prosecutors ; and in the 550 County Courts, 1,770 judges. 

Social Insurance. 

A new comprehensive Act on Social Insurance of March 28, 1933, is in 
operation as from January 1, 1934. This Act has unified former legislation. 

The types of Social Insurance in Poland are as follows : — 
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(1) Health, including maternity. Insurance for all industrial and ofSce 
workers ; (2) invalidity, old age, widows and orphans insurance for manual 
workers in industry and trade ; (3) Similar special insurance for miners ; (4) 
Invalidity, old age, widows, orphans, and unemployment insurance for 
office workers ; (5) Insurance against accidents whilst at work, compulsory 
for office, industrial and agricultural workers; (6) Insurance against un- 
employment of industrial workers. 

The dues paid to social insurance institutions, under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Social Welfare amounted in 1932 to about 418 million zlotys, 
the total revenue to about 502 million zlotys, and the costs of benefits and 
allowances to about 419 million zlotys. 

The e.vcess of assets over liabilities amounted to 845 million zlotys at the 
end of 1931. 

‘Finance. 


Budget estimates for five years, in millions of zlotys. 


I 

1930-Sli 1 

1031--3-21 

1932-33 » 

1 1933-34* 

1934-35 2 

Revenue , 
Expeoditnre 


2,262*1 

2,467*5 

2,001*7 

2, *244*1 

2,058*9 

2,458*0 

3,117-7 

2,165*4 


1 Actual. 3 Estimates. 


The principal items of e.xpenditure for 1933-34 are (in thousand zlotys) : 
Ministry of War, 822,700 ; education, 324,597 ; debt service, 338,287. 

The national indebtedness of Poland consists of internal and external 
debts. On Dec, 31, 1933, the total internal debt amounted to 540,231,000 
zlotys, and the external debt to 4,514,235,000 zlotys, The external debt 
comprised (in zlotys) : United States, 2,664,080,000 ; France, 804,414,000; 
England, 207,727,000. At the same date obligations due to the execution 
of the Protocol of Insbruek amounted to 324,804,000 zlotys. 

Defence. 

Every able-bodied Polish subject is, according to the law of May 23, 1924, 
liable to serve in the army between the ages of 21 and 50. The duration 
of service is twenty-nine years. Service in the active army is for two years. 
The men then pass to the reserve, in which they remain for 18 years. At the 
age of forty they join the territorial army, in which they remain for 10 years. 

In times of peace the Chief Command of the armed forces is exercised by 
the President of the Kepublic through the Minister of Military Affairs. 
The permanent collaborator of the laiter is, in conformity with the Law of 
August 6, 1926, the General Inspector of the armed forces, who in case of 
war takes over the Chief Command. General questions relating to prepara- 
tions for the defence of the country are examined by the Committee of 
Kational Defence, which, in virtue of the Law of October 25, 1926, is pre- 
sided over by the President of the Republic. Members of this Committee 
are, the Prime Minister, the Minister of Military Affairs, the Minister of the 
Interior, the Miuister of Foreign Afl'airs, the Slinister of Finances and the 
General Inspector of the armed force. 

The country is divided into 1 0 General Military Districts : W arsaw, Lublru, 
Tomn, Lodz, Cracow, Lwow, Poznan, Grodno, Brzesd, and Przemysl. The 
strength of the army in 1932 was 17,905 officers and 266,980 other ranks, 
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organised in 30 infantry divisions, 1 cavalry division and 12 independent 
cavalry brigades. 

The air personnel consists of 7,919 officers and men, and comprises 6 
aviation regiments, 1 naval aviation group, 1 balloon battalion, 1 meteoro- 
logical company, 1 air service group. There are, in addition, police and 
customs forces amounting to 52.640 men. The mobilisable strength of the 
army is approximately 1,200,000 men. 

There are the following fortresses in Poland : in the west, Thom and 
Posen ; in the south, Cracow and Przemysl and armed camps ; in the east, 
Brest Litowsk, Grodno, Osowiec ; in the interior, Warsaw, Modlin, Deblin. 

Poland has a river flotilla of 6 small gunboats, and a fleet of two 
gunboats, PilsudsH and Haller, 500 tons, have been built in Finland. There 
are also 1 surveying vessel, 1 transport, 4 mine-sweepers, and 5 ex-German 
torpedo-boats. Two destroyers ami 3 submarines were recently completed 
in French yards. The defence estimates 1932-S3 amounted to: for land 
and air forces, 791,970,000 zlotys; for naval forces, 40,680,000 zlotys. 
Total, 832,650,000 zlotys. Total for land forces for 1933-34, 822 million 
zlotys. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture . — Poland is essentially an agricultural country. The follow- 
ing table shows the area and yield of the principal crops for two years : — 


Area (acres) ; YieW (metric tons) 



Crops. 

lOSO-Sl 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Wheat 


. . ! V95,l<u 

4,265,432 

2,264,914 

1,846,428 

Rye . 

. . « 

. . 14,263,03ii 

13,951,060 1 

5,702,681 

6,110,461 

Barley 


. . ■ 3,144.215 

2,931,374 ! 

1,475,733 

1,400,387 

Oats 


. . 5,3o7,038 

5,48b, 843 ; 

2.309,469 

2,390,831 

Potatoes . 


. • : 6,715.530 

6,709, ITZ 1 

30,988,885 

29,974,529 

Sugar Beet 


567,300 

236,792 1 

2,761,243 

2,378,571 


Other important crops are flax, hemp, hops and chicory. 

On July 16, 1920, a law was passed by the Sejm limiting the size of the 
larger estates and of holdings situated iu the neighbourhood of large towns, 
'tte maximum has been fixed at 60 hectares (about 150 acres) for estates 
situated iu industrial districts, at 300 hectares (about 1,000 acres) for Posen, 
Podolia, Volhynia, &c., and at 180 hectares (about 450 acres) for the other 
parts of the Polish Republic. Since the beginning of parcellation, i.e. 
during the years 1919—32, 2,104,300 hectares (5,260,750 acres) were parcelled 
out and 555,800 new farm-holdings created. 

The forest area of Poland (1931) is 8,322,433 hectares (20,563,853 acres), 
of which 3,033,174 hectares (7,494,973 acres) belong to the State, and 
5,289,259 hectares (13,068,148 acres) to private owners. 

On June 30, 1933, Poland possessed 3,771,169 horses, 8,981,736 cattle, 
2,555,920 sheep, 5,748,130 pigs, and 277,544 goats. 

Industry.— In the textile industry on December 1, 1932, there were 
1,809,026 spindles and 47,243 looms iu the manufacture of cotton, and 
772,740 spindles and 15,291 looms in the manufacture of wool. Other 
important industries are paper manufactures of various kinds, chemicals. 
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timber, iron and oil refining. On December 31, 1932, there were 29 I’efineries 
employing 3,854 workmen, and producing 502,000 tons of refined products, 
of which kerosene amounted to 160,000 tons, and lubricating oils, to 91,000 
tons. There were in 1931-32, 67 sugar refineries in Poland, producing 
493,200 tons of sugar. 

The output of the iron and steel industry in 1933 was as follows in 
metric tons (1932 figures in parentheses): — pig iron, 305,625 (198,674); 
raw steel, 817,077 (550,754) ; rolled steel, 564,432 (387,353). 


Mirdag . — The following table shows the output of the more important 
minerals for three j’ears (in metric tonsl : — 


Product 

ISSl 

1032 

1933 

Bituminous coal 

3S,2d5,0l0 

28,835.000 

27,339 000 

Xiignitc •••••• 

41,100 

33.400 

33,000 

Crude petro!>iaui .... 

630,484 

557,000 

551.000 

Natural gas 

473.820 

437,000 

— 

Salt 

561,283 

491, 000 



Potassium salts .... 

261,320 

290,000 

299,000 

Iron ore 

2S f,663 

77,000 

160,000 

Zinc 

130.756 

S5,000 
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Trade for five years (in 1,000 zlotys): — 



1929 : 

1930 

1031 

1932 

1933 

Imports 

Exports 

. . 3,110,952 ; 

. . 2,813,360 1 

2,245.973 

2,433,244 

1,468.242 
' l,878,eS7 

; 861,983 

I l,fS3,S02 

826,994 

959,643 


The principal articles of trade in 1933 were as follows: — 


Imports 


Metric 

tons 

1.000 

zlotys 

Exports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

zlotys 

Rice 


64,198 

12,973 

Rye. 

Barley . 

366,218 

39,334 

18,447 

Tea, coffee and cocoa 

16,891 

27,910 

145,475 

Fish and herrings 


43,918 

17,243 

PuLse . 

40,946 

12,389 

Edible oils 


5,136 

5,290 

Sugar 

113,891 

18,733 

Tobacco . 


7,199 

21,758 

Meat 

43,838 

70,340 

Hides and leather 


18,793 

36,820 

Butter . 

1,609 

4,460 

Ores. 


355,095 

17,291 

Bits 

23,505 

33,620 

Rubber . 


4,929 

14,249 

Hops , 

1,198 

5,176 

Chemicals 

Metals and metal 

182,185 

92,620 

Fodder . 

Plants and seeds 

79,853 

53,348 

8,515 

32,752 

goods . 


354,599 

69,922 

Pigs-head.s 

107,024 

1,889,811 

12,173 

Machinery 


6,834 

40,346 

Other animals heads 

11,448 

Electrical warts 


2,239 

4,295 

19,535 

Timber 

1.716,720 

154,570 

Vehicles . . . 

Paper and p.iper pro- 

16,120 

Coal and coke 
Petroleum product.s. 

9,267,0<1S 

194,860 

172,501 

32,220 

ducts . 

. 

50,628 

22,362 

Chemicals 

177,365 

34,542 

Jute 


10,584 

5,039 

Zinc and zinc sheets 

72,175 

35,003 

Cotton 


60,939 

97,464 

Other metals . . 

285,834 

85,169 

Wool 


21,537 

79,319 

Textiles , 

16,362 

42,345 

Textile yaru.*^ , 
Textile fabrics . 


2,434 

1,860 

26,577 

22,595 

Clothes . 

1 

2,644 

20,171 
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The trade was distributed in the main, in the 2 years shown, as follows 
(in 1,000 zlotys) : — 


Country 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Gennanv .... 

173,119 

145,694 

175, 9r3 

167,791 

United States 

103,951 

109,863 

10,033 

15,901 

United Kintidoni , 

74,811 

83,054 

178,132 

184,635 

Irish Free State . 

105 

263 

2,954 

8,824 

Austria .... 

37,719 

35,170 

86,174 

55,643 

Czechoslovakia . 

46,047 

35,628 

89,728 

48,100 

France .... 

59,384 

56,477 

61,559 

53,112 

Italv ..... 

29,005 

38,255 

33,453 

24,908 

Belftium .... 

28,543 

29,313 

49,897 

47,160 

Netherlands 

31,589 

28,698 

52,135 

54,379 

Rumania .... 

7,916 

7,556 

29,360 

15,931 

Sweden .... 

15,997 

16,937 

63,693 

47,814 


Total trade between Poland (including Danzig) and the United Kingdom 
for five years (according to Board of Tiade Returns) was : — 


} 1929 j 

1030 1 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Poland into 
the United Kingdom 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

6,908,415 

7,9J8.583 

8,612,175 

6,164,424 

6,550,982 

Imports to Poland from 






the United Kingdom 

i 4,504,771 

3,564,177 

2,003,774 

2,001,414 

2,740,067 

Re-exports to Poland 

778.821 

616 528 

573.577 

668,193 

1.108,029 


Internal Commnnications. 

In December, 1930, Poland had 28,682 miles of road and 1,701 miles of 
navigable waterways, of which 298 miles are accessible for vessels of over 400 
tons. On December 31, 1932, there were 12,417 miles of railways open for 
traffic in the Republic. Of this total, 10,976 miles were main line, and 1,441 
miles narrow-gauge lines. Operating revenue (1931-32) was 1,293,998,000 
zloty, and expenses 1,187,036,000 zloty. All the lines are property of the 
State. 

At the end of 1932 there were in Poland 4,064 post offices, including 1,363 
postal agencies, 4,898 telegraph stations, and 4,422 telephone exchanges 
with 183,967 instruments. The length of telegraph lines was 15,662 
mUes, of local telephone lines 16,691 miles, and of inter-urban telephone 
lines 36,891 miles. 

In 1932 there were dispatched 691,377,016 letters, 10,229,083 parcels, 
181,048,582 newspapers, and 27,191,830 money orders issued and paid. 
3,088,872 telegrams were sent out, and 682,805,058 telephone calls recorded. 

SMpping and Navigation. 

In 1932, 3,610 vessels with a tonnage of 2,831,600 net registered tons and 
a cargo of 432,900 tons entered, and 3,604 vessels with a tonnage of 2,838,600 
net rostered tons and a cargo of 4,761,400 tons cleared at the port of 
Gdynia; 4,637 vessels with a tonnage of 2,750,204 net registered tons 
and a cargo of 728,103 tons entered, and 4,654 vessels with a tonnage of 
2,773,146 net registered tons and a cargo of 5,047,949 tons cleared at the 
port of Danzig. 

On July 1, 1938, the Polish mercantile marine numbered 32 vessels 
with a tonnage of 67,063 gross tons, and the Danzig mercantile marine, 
42 vessels with a tonnage of 265,635 gross tons. 
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Currency and Banking. 

^ The Polish national currency is the zloty, subdivided into 100 grosz. 
This currency was put into circulation on May 1, 1924, being then equivalent 
to the gold franc. The monetary reform of October 13, 1927, changed the 
gold contents, defining 1 kg. fine gold = 5, 924 "44 zlotys. Silver coins of 
10, 5 and 2 zloty ; nickel coins of 1 zloty, 50, 20 and 10 grosz ; and bronze 
coins of 5, 2 and 1 grosz. 

The Bank of Poland, created by Act of Parliament, opened its doors on 
April 28, 1924. The Bank is a joint stock company with a capital of 
150,000.000 zlotys. The Bank enjoys for a period, to Dec. 31, 1944, the 
sole privilege of note issue. Bank notes in denominations of 20, 50, 100 
and 5C0 zlotys are in circulation. The notes issued by the Bank, and the 
deposii-s must be covered by 30 per cent. In ease of a lower cover, the Bank 
has to pay a special tax, which rises in proportion as the cover falls. At 
present the Bank is obliged to redeem banknotes in gold coin or in foreign 
currencies convertible into gold, where the sum presented for exchange 
exceeds 20,000 zlotys. The Post Office Savings Bank on December 1, 1933, 
had 1,141,787 depositors with 484,042,864 zlotys to their credit. On the same 
date, 369 other Savings Banks had deposits totalling 672,474,000 zlotys. 

The amount of money in circnlation (November 1, 1933} was 1,330,478,897 
zlotys, consisting of 994,610,540 zlotys in Bank of Poland notes, 335,868,357 
zlotys in metallic currency. 

On November 30, 1933, there were 54 principal banks in Poland, with a 
capital of 216,099,000 zlotys, and deposits amounting to 397,366,000 zloty. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Poland in Gkeat Britain. 

Arnbnssador. — Constantin Skirmunt. (Appointed November 19, 1929.) 
Counsellor. — Leon Oiiowski. 

First /Secretory.— Vacant. 

Second Secretary. — Josef Zaranski. 

Commercial Counsellor. — Thaddee Geppert. 

Conm !- General. — Vacan t. 

Consul. — "Wilold Hulanicki. 

2. Of Great Britain in Poland. 

Ambassador. — The Rt. Hon. Sir IVilliam A. F. Erskine, G.C.M.G. , 
M.V.O. (Appointed October 15, 1929.) 

First Secretary. — A. F. Aveling, C.B.E. 

Third Secretary. — P. N. Loxley. 

Naval AttacM. — Oapt. G. C. SIuirhead-Gould, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. G. P, Connal Rowan. 

Commercial Secretary. — 0 B. Jerram. 

Consul at H'arsaw. — F. Savery, O.B.E. 

There are consular representatives at Lemberg, Katowice, Lodz, Posen and 
Gdynia. 

Statistical and other Books of Beferenee concerning Poland. 

Official Publications, 

Concise Statistical Year Book of Poland. (First year, 1930.) Warsaw. 

Annuaire Statiaque de la Republiqiie Polonaise. (First jear, 1921.) Warsaw. Annual. 
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Statystyka Polski (Statistique de la Pologne). Warsaw. 

Kwartalnik Statystyczny (Revue Trimestrielle de Statistique). Warsaw. 

Statystyka Pracy (Statistique du Travail) Warsaw. 

Commerce Exterieur, Annuaire, Bulletin meusceL Warsaw. 

Atlas Statystyczny Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej (La Republiqne Polonaise-Atlas 
Statistique). Warsaw, 

Polska Gos}sodarcza (La Pologne ficonomiqne). Warsaw. 

Konjunktura Gospodarcza Kwartalmk (Revue Trimtstrelle de L’Institut de recherches 
sur le mouvement general des affaires et sur la forinaiion des prix). Warsaw'. 

Monitor Poiafei (Official Daily). Warsaw. Official Journals of each of the Ministries. 
Poland; Russian Poland; Prussian Poland; Austrian Poland. (Handbooks prepared 
under the direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 
Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. London Annual. 

Non-Official. 

Poland. A Classified Bibliography compiled by the Polish Bibliographical Institute. 
Warsaw. London, 1932. 

Ethnographischer Bilderatlas von Polen. (Illustrations.) Berlin, 1918. 

Bartoizetcicz (J.), La Pologrie. Pans, 1918. 

Beaungard (C. de), L’evobition Economiqne de la Pologne et les Reformes Monetaires 
Depuis 1920. Paris, 1928. 

Benson (E. F.), The White Eagle of Poland. London, 1919. 

Boswell (A Bruce), Poland and the Poles. London, 1920. 

Brandes (G.), Poland: A Study of the Land* People, and Literature. London, 1903 
Bugieli (Vlodiniir), La Pologne et les Polonais. Paris, 1926. 

BVi/ak (Francis), Poland’s Economic Development (translated from thePolish). Cracow, 
1926. 

Cwiklinski (L.), Das Kouigreich Poler. vor dem Kriege, 1815-1914. Vienna, 1917. 
Dyboski (R.), Outlines of Polish Historv. London, 1925. — Poland, Old and New, 
London. 192G. — Poland (Modern World Series) London. 1033. 

EversUy (Lord), The Partitions of Poland. Loudon, 1915. 

Freihch {T.X'Les bases de I'lndependance econnaiique de la Pologne. Paris, 1917 — 
Structure Rationale de la Pologne. Ntrufeji«itel, l^is 

Qrappin (H.), Histoire de Pologiie de se.s origines a 1922. Paris, 1924 
(rood^arf (Arthur L.), Poland and the Minonty Races. London, 1920 
Handels, 'tan (M,), La Pologne. Sa Vie Econuinique et Sociale Pendant la Guerre. 
New Haven, 1983 

Kem (Elga), Vom alten und Neuen Polen. Leipzig, 1931. 

Koo'ostoicttz (Dt W. K,), The Re-birth of Polaiid. London, 1928. 

Kozicki (S.), La Pologne depuis le Congr^s de Vienna. Pans, 1916. 

E'liJ’i'S (F.), Die ^jfet^uroiiai^scheri Staateii Polen, Litauen, Lettland, Estland, als 
Staats- und Wircsohaft^kOrper. Stuttgart, 1931. 

Lauer(B.), La Question Polono-Jaive. Paris, 1916. 

Lefond (G.) and Desfeuilles (P.), La Pologne au Travail. Paris, 1925. 

LeToux{G.), Pologne. Pans, 1025 

Levnnski -Koi-win (H. E.), The Political History of Poland. New York, 1917. 

Lord (R. H ), The Second Partition of Poland. London, 1915. 

Machraii (Robert), Poland, 1914-1931. London, 1931. 

Mason (Viole'), The Land ot the Ba’jibow. A Guide to Poland. London, 193J. 
Nalko-icski (W.), La Pologne, entite geographique. Pans, 19-26. 

(}rlowkz (Dr. M.), Poland and its Curiosities. (A Tourist’s Guide.) Warsaw, 1927. — 
Guide illustre de la Pologne. War.saw, 1927. 

Oertzen (F. W. von). So Th's is Poland (translated by K. T. Clark). London, 1932. 

(Juha S.), A Brief History of Poland. London, 1919. 

PA-iViips (Charles), The New Poland. London. 1922. 

PiUz{E.), Editor, Poland (au authorised English version of ‘ Petite Encyclopedic po- 
lonaise’). Loudon, 1919. 

Posner (Stanislas), La Pologne d’Hier et de Demam. Paris, 1918. 

Roth (Paul), Die Eutstehiusg des polnischen Staates. Berlin, 1926. 

Slotoivski (L.). Die wirtschaftbche Lage und Zukunft der Republlk Polen. Berlin, 1922. 
Temnant (A. E.), Studie.s in Polish Life and History, Loudon, 1924, 
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(Republica Portuguesa.) 


Portugal has been an independent State since the twelfth centory ; until 
1910 it was a monarchy. The last King was Manoel II. of the house of 
Braganza-Coburg, born November 15, 1889, younger son of King Carlos L 
and Queen Mary Amffie, daughter of Philippe Count of Paris ; he died 
July 2, 1932. On October 5, 1910, the republic was proclaimed, after a short 
revolution, and a provisional government established with Dr. Theophilo 
Braga as the Provisional President (October '5, 1910, to August 24, 1911). 
Thereafter there were duly elected Presidents, as follows : — 


Dr. Manoel de Arriaga, 24 Aiig.. 1911 — 
29 May, 1915.1 

Dr. Joaquim Theophilo Braga, 29 May, 
1915—5 Oct, 1915. 

Dr. Bernardino Luiz Machado Guiraaraes, 
5 Oct, 1915—11 Dec., 1917.:! 

Dr. Sidonio Bernardino Cardoso da Silva 
Paes, 11 Dee., 1917—14 Dec., 1919.3 


Senhor Joao de Canto e Castro Silva 
Antiines. 16 Dec , 1919 — 5 Oct, 1919. 

Dr. Antonio Jose de Almeida, 5 Oct., 1919 — 
5 Oct., 1923. 

Senhor Manoel Teixeira Gomes, 5 Oct. 
1923^11 Dec., 1925.1 

Dr. Bernardino Luiz Machado GuimarSes, 
11 Dec., 1925—1 June, 1926.1 


A Provisional Government was in office from June 1-Xov. 29, 1926. 
‘ Resigned. • Deposed. • Assassinated. 


The Powers formally recognised the Republic on September 11, 1911. 

A new constitution was promulgated on May 28, 1932, providing for a 
President, to be elected for 7 years by direct suffrage by the heads of 
families ; and for a National Assembly (one chamber) of 90 Deputies elected 
for 4 years — 45 by the Administrative and Colonial Corporations and 45 by 
direct suffrage. A Privy Council of 10 members assists the President. 
Capital punishment is abolished. A Corporative Chamber functions along- 
side the National Assembly. On March 19, 1933, the new constitution was 
voted upon by the people and adopted. 

President of the BepiihHc. — General Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carnxmia, 
(Elected November 29, 1926, re-elected, March 25, 1928.) 

State of Parties at the elections held on November 8, 1925 : — 

Senate. — 41 Democrats ; 9 Nationalists : 20 others ; total 70. 

Deputies. — 84 Democrats ; 23 Nationalists ; 53 others ; total 160. 

The Cabinet, which was formed on April 11, 1933, is as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. — Dr. Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar. 

Minister of the Interior. — Capt. Antonino Raul da Mata Gomes Pereira. 

Minister nf Puhlie JForl’s and Comniuiiications . — Dr. Duarte Pacheco. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Dr. Jose Caeiro da Mata. 

Minister of Marire. — Commander Anihal de Mesquita Guiniartlis. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Manuel Rodrigues, Junior. 

Minister of l!~ar. — Major Luiz Alberto de Oliveira. 

Minister of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture. — lug. Sebastiao Garcia 
Ramires. 

Minister of Education . — Dr. Alexandre Alberto de Sousa Pinto. 

Minister of Colonies. — Dr. Armindo Rodrigues Monteiro. 

Ministei of Agriculture. — Leovigildo Queimado Franco de Sousa. 
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Area aad Population. 

Area and population at the Census of December 1, 1930 (revised 
figures) and the census of 1920 are as follows (the Azores (3 districts) and 
Madeira (1 district), are regarded as an integral part of the Eepublic) : — 


^OTinces and Districts 

! Area in 

j Population 

Per 

sq. mile 
1930 

jsq. miles 

1920 

(Census) 

1930 

(CeLSus) 

Entre Minho-e-Douro : — 





Viana do Castelo .... 

1 857 

226,016 

240,261 

280 3 

Braga 

! 1,040 

376,141 

414, '•S4 

398-7 

POno . . ... 

1 803 

702,166 

810,253 

907*3 


•2.790 

1,304,353 

1,465,293 

525-1 

Tra«-os-Montes . — 





Vila Real 

1.650 

235,499 

253,904 

15.3*9 

Bragan^a 

2.513 

170,302 

185,164 

73*6 


4,163 

405,801 

439,158 

105*4 




Aveiro 

1,065 

344,178 

381,694 

858 3 

Visen 

1.937 

404,664 

4ai,473 

222-7 

Coimbra 

1,508 

853,121 

387.808 

257-1 

Guard a 

2,116 

256,243 

267,614 

126*4 

Castelo Branco .... 

2,682 

239,167 

265,573 

102-8 

Estremadura : — 

Leiria 

9,208 

1,697,573 

1,734,162 

1S8-3 

1,317 

279,124 

314,540 

238*8 

Santarem 

2,555 

332,012 

87^517 

148-1 

Lisbon 

1,06-2 

983,568 

906,582 

868-7 

Setubal ...... 

2,003 


238,868 

116*6 

Alemtejo : — 

6,937 

1,544,704 

1,833,307 

264-2 





Portalegre 

2.405 

147,398 

166.343 

69*1 

Evura 

2.856 

153,239 

180,852 

63 3 

Beja . . ... 

3,058 

200,615 

240,465 

60*7 


9,219 

501,252 

587,660 

63*7 

Algarve (Faro) ..... 

1,937 

268,294 

300,762 

155*2 

Total Continent 

34,254 

5,621,977 

6,360,347 

185*6 

Azores 

922 

232,012 

253,935 

275*4 

Madeira (Fuin3ha}) .... 

314 

179,002 

211,601 

§73*8 

Total Islands .... 

1,236 

411,014 

465,536 

376*6 

Grand total . . , . : 

35,490 

5.032,991 

6,825,883 

192*3 


In 1930 the population of the Continent consisted of 3,034,532 males and 
3,325,S15 females, or 91 females to every hundred mMes. Of the total 
population in 1930, 27,602 were foreigners. In 1932, the movement of the 
population was: births, 208,062 (107,123 males and 100,939 females)- 
marriages, 45,388 ; deaths, 118,895 (60,767 males and 58,128 females) • 
still-born, 9,185. Divorces in 1931, 828 (968 in 1930). ’ 

At a special census on Dec. 1, 1930, the population of Lisbon was 594,390 
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and that of Oporto 232, 280. Other principal towns with their population in 
1930 (census) were: Coimbra, 27,333 ; Evora, 22,061 ; CovilhS, 15,640 ; 
Castelo Branco, 9,820. 

The number of emigrants in 1932 was 6,040, of whom 3,823 went to 
Brazil, 421 to North America, 636 to Argentina, and 1,160 to other 
countries. 

Beligion 

There is freedom of worship in Portugal ; the predominant faith is 
the Pioman Catholic. Portugal, including the Azores and Madeira, is 
divided into three ecclesiastical provinces, with their sees severally at Lisbon, 
Braga and Evora. The Archbishop of Lisbon (Patriarch since 1716) has seven 
suilragans, of whom only two are on the European mainland ; while the 
Archbishop of Braga (the oldest see in Portugal) has five, and the Archbishop 
of Evora two. The Azores, Madeira, and the Portuguese colonial possessions 
of West Africa, continental and insular, with five episcopal sees, constitute 
part of the ecclesiastical province of Lisbon. In East Africa there is also 
the province of Mozambique. In Asia there is a province of Goa with four 
suffragan sees (Macao included). 


Education. 

According to the census of 1920, 54'7 per cent, of the Portuguese nation 
are still unable to read or write. Primary education is compulsory, and is 
rigorously enforced by a decree of the Provisional Government of March 29, 
1911. In 1931-32 there were 65 infant schools with 100 teachers and 4,134 
pupils; 8,247 public elementary schools with 441,812 pupils and 9,697 
teachers ; 37 secondary schools with 17,371 [mpils and 808 teachers, and 5 
priniai'y normal schools with 1,086 pupils and 50 teachers. For higher 
education there are 3 Universities: at Lisbon (founded in 1911), Coimbra 
(founded 1290), and Oporto (founded 1911). In 1931-32 the number of 
students at the universities was- Lisbon, 2,761; Coimbra, 1,797; and 
Oporto, 1,426. There is also the Technic.il University at Lisbon (founded 
in 1930). There are also special colleges for music and art (Lisbon and 
Oporto), commercial, industrial and agricultural schools, and a military 
school and a naval school at Lisbon. 

In 1932 there were 675 newspapers and periodicals published in Portugal. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Republic is divided for judicial purpo-ses into 157 comarcas ; in every 
comarca there is a court of first instance. There are three courts of appeM 
(Tribunaes de Relacao) at Lisbon, Ooimbra, and Oporto, and a Supreme Court 
in Lisbon. There are also 7 municipal and 936 district courts. 


Finance. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure for five years, ended June 30, 
are shown a.« follows (in escudos) : — 



1 1929-30 

! ; 

1930-31 1 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

RpvenTie . 

2,033,433,246 

2,104,242,000 

i 

i 1,947, ‘'60,289 ! 

2,13%097,000 

2,213,987,000 

Bxpeaditure . 

2.024,854,995 

2,098,465,000 

1,946,047,426 

2,133,424,000 

2,212,001,000 


R E. 2 
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The items of revenue and expenditure for 1932-33 and 1933—34 were 
as fellows : — 


Revenue 

1932-33 

1 1933-34 

i 

Expenditure 

1932-33 

1933-34 


1,000 

1 1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


Escudos 

‘ Escudos 


Escudos 

Escudos 

Ordinary : 


1 

Ordinary ‘ 



Direct taxes 

594,595 

1 590,895 

General charges— 



Indirect taxes . 

761,030 

1 770,280 

Public debt . 

353,723 

370,835 

Industries under 



Presidency, legis- 



special tax regime 

72,579 

76,460 

lative bodies, and 



Yields of various 



pensions . 

110,699 

114,116’ 

services . 

90,826 

. 94,359 

Ministries — 



State domain and in- 



Finance . • 

IS0,0S7 

163,735 

dustries, and par- 



Interior. 

185,539 

190,471 

ticipation in profits 

101,154 

f 115,384 

Justice . 

40,695 

36,691 

Yield of capital, 



"War 

318,435 

318,738 

shares, etc. 

8,145 

9.353 

Navv 

152,998 

157,090 

Reimbursements, etc. 

74,900 

1 85,072 

Foreign affa rs 

35,648 

37,510 

Consignment of re- 


' 

Pub’ic works and 



ceipta 

91,969 

85,312 

communications 

168,317 

292,814 





Colonies 

26,570 

28,255 

Total oidinary 

1,795,1«>S 

1,827,125 

Education 

183,581 

175,189 

Extraoidinary . 

839,599 

. 386,862 

Commerce, industry 






and agriculture . 

36,532 

49,357 



’ 

Total ordinary 

1,792,224 

1,934,801 




Extraordirary (trade 






public \\or'ks and 






communications) 

341,200 

277,200 

Grand total . 

2,135,097 

; 2,213,987 

Grand total . 

2.133,424 

•2,212,001 

1 


On June 30, 1933, the external funded debt of Portugal was as follows: — 
External 3 per cent, converted debt of 1902, £7.576,371^. ; non-interest 
bearing debt, 2,787,7367. ; total external funded debt, 30,364,1097. Con- 
solidated : internal 2*1 per cent., 2,911,0457.; per cent., gold, 8,000,0007.; 

per cent., 2,649,9467.; total, 13,560,9917. Redeemable: bonds, 
7,092,6097.; Caixa Geral de Depositor, 1,33^2737.; Bank of Portugal, 
9,576,2907. ; others, 16,6467. ; total, 18,019,8187. Floating debt : external, 
nil; internal, 6.650,4917. Total public debt, less the credit balance of 
5,226,5917 , 63,368,8187. 


Defence. 

Army. 

Military service is compulsory for every citizen from 17 ytars of age to 
45. The terms of service are 4 years in the Active Service, 16 years in the 
Active Reserve, 5 years in tne Territorial Reserve and 3 years in^ the re- 
cruiting Reserve. The recruits are enlisted from March 1 to Man h 5. ^ 

Portugal and the adjacent i.slands are divided into 4 Military Regions : 
Porto, Coimbra, Tomar and Evora, and 3 Military Governments : Lisbon, 
Azores and Madeira, including 22 recruiting and reserve districts. 

The total peace strength in June, 1933, was 4,395 officers and 26, /34 
other ranks. The overseas garrisons comprise 382 officers and 10,286 other 
ranks 

The Republican Guard consists of 8 Infantry Battalions and 1 Cavalry 
Regiment, with a total of 215 officers and 5,479 other ranks. 
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The Fiscal Guard consists of 3 Battalions in the Continent and 4 
Companies in the Islands, and its strength at the end of December, 1931, was 
5,165 officers and men. 

The Portuguese Army is armed with rifles, Mauser- Vergueiro, 6 ’5 mm. 
and Lee-Enfield ; Cavalry, Mannelicher, 6 '5 mm. carbine ; Artillery, 7 '5 cm. 
Schneider- Canet gun, 9 cm. Krupps gun, 7 era. Mountain Schneider-Canet 
gun, 11 ‘4 cm. English howitzer, 15'2 cm. Vickers howitzer and 15 cm. 
Schneider-Canet du Boeage, 7 '5 cm. anti-aircraft guns. "303 Berthier 
machine guns, '303 Vickers machine guns, '303 Madsen machine guns, and 
medium tanks. The military flying service had in 1931, 66 machines. 

The military estimates for 1933-^ amounted to 318,737.736 escudos. 


Xavt. 

The Portuguese navy comprises: — 1 cruiser (Vasco da Gama, 3,000 
tons) ; 2 sloops (Repslblica and Carralho Araujo, 1,200 tons) ; 2 second class 
sloops (Gorntjalo Velho and Go'd^lxes Zarco, 1,400 tons, built in England, 
1932) ; 2 destroyers (Vouga and Lioia, 1,600 tons) ; 2 destroyers (Tdmega 
and Ouadiana, 600 tons); 4 torpedo boats (SoAo, Li-, Are and Hcmdego, 
250 tons); 6 ^nboats (type Bcira, 400 tons); 2 submarines (SOO tons); 
1 sailing training ship (Sagres, 3,500 tons) ; 1 hydrographic survey ship 
(5 de Outubro, 1,365 tms) and 10 auxiliary service ships. Under con- 
struction there are 2 first-class sloops (Afonso de Albuquerque and Bartolomeu, 
Bias, 2,300 tons); 3 destroyers (Tcjo, Doaro and Dao, 1,600 tons); 3 
submarines (1,800 tons); 1 second class sloop (Pedro Nunes, 1,300 tons). 
A naval flying service was establi.shed in September, 1917. On December 31, 
1931, there were 21 machines. The naval personnel on December 31, 1931, 
included 1,341 officers and X.C.O’s and 5,522 other ranks. 


Production and Industry. 

According to an estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture the cultivated 
-area of Portugal (not including the islands) in 1931 was 15,917,654 acres 
(70 per cent.). Of the whole area of continental Portugal 37 '4 per cent, is 
annually cultivated under ceieals, pulse, pasture, etc. ; 5 ’4 per cent, is 
under vineyards ; 6 '2 per cent, under fruit trees ; 26 per cent, under forest ; 
25 per cent, is waste. 

In 1932 the wheat crop was 637,000 metric tons; maize, 340,600 tons; 
oats, 94,100 tons ; barley, 45,100 tons : broad beans and French beans are 
also cultivated. Other products in 1932 were rice (25,600 metric tons) and 
potatoes. V7ine (135,359,000 gallons in 1932) and olive oil (430,372 hecto- 
litres or 9,468,184 gallons in 1932) arc also produced. 

The live stock in continental Portugal in 1925 consisted of 80,078 horses, 
236,300 asses, 84,410 mules, 767,904 cattle, 3,683,828 sheep, 1,557,743 
goats, and 1,117,354 pigs. Wool production in 1931 was 2,793 metric tons. 

The forests cover 26 per cent, of the total area of the country ; pine 
extending to 2,795,020 acres; oak, 1,205,148 acres; cork, 1,382,373 acres; 
chestnut, 210,513 acres; other trees, 165,532 acres: total, 5,758,586 acres. 
Cork is an important product ; production was 84,283 metric tons in 1930, 
and 74,288 tons in 1931. Most of the product is exported in the crude 
condition ; in 1932 exports were 34,366 metric tons of unmanufactured cork 
and 21,286 tons of cork stoppers. 

Portugal possesses considerable mineral wealth, but for want of electric 
power, valuable mines remain unworked. The total mineral production in 
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1932 amounted to 497,012 metric tons, of which coal accounted for 257,485 
tons ; cupriferous pyrites for 237,846 tons ; lead, 109 tons ; copper (pre- 
cipitated), 798 tons ; tin, 542 tons, and wolfram 262 tons. 

The fishing industry is of importance. In 1932 there were 64,175 men 
and boys employed, with 14,273 boats of 55,598 tons. In 1932, the sardine 
catch was 111,916 metric tons, valued at 69,010,284 escudos. Exports of 
tinned sardines amounted to 44,174 tons in 1932, valued at 153,211,127 
escudos. The centre of the sardine industry is at Setubal, about 10 miles 
south of Lisbon. It is the second principal industry in the country. 

The principal manufacturing industry is the production of textiles, 
which employs some 48,000 operatives — 25, 000 in cottons, and the remainder 
in woollens, silks and linen goods. 

A characteristic industry of Portugal is the manufacture of aziilejos or 
porcelain tiles. This was inherited from the Moors, and tiles are used 
extensively for interior and exterior decoration of public and private 
buUdings. At Sacavem, near Lisbon, a large factory makes tiles and china- 
ware. There are porcelain factories at Vista Alegre, Gaya and Coimbra. 
In Peniche, an old fishing village on the north coast of Lisbon, there 
is a local pillow lace industry, and at Gtdmaraes famous embroidery is made. 


Commerce 


Imports for consumption and exports (exclusive of coin and bullion and 
re-exports) for six years : — 


Year 

, ] 

Imports ' 

Exports j 

Year 

( 

j Imports 

Exports 

i 

1927 ! 

1928 1 

1929 

i £scndos 

1 2,6^2,107,700 
! 2,679,009,600 

1 2,528,606,000 

Escudos I 

' 722,609.900 

i 1,029,405,036 i 

j 1,073,239,600 ' 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1 Escudos 

! 2.405,722,100 
i 1,734,099,500 
i 1,856,416,419 

i Escudos 

1 945,274.200 

1 811,739.400 

1 788,112,507 


The principal articles of import and export in 1931 and 1932 were : — 


Article 

Imports 

Article 

Exports 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1912 

Fiali 

Wheat 

Uaize . 

Rice . 

Cotiee . 

Sugar . 

Hides 

Fertilisetti . 

Iron and steel 
Petroleum, etc. . 
Goal, etc. . 

Cotton textiles . 
Cotton goods 
Chemicals . 

Motor vehicles . 

Escudos 
105,785,447 
56,378,524 
27,779,399 
29,677,185 
19,097,588 
71,672,250 
24,112 233 
4,912,012 
95,726,562 
63,875,557 
131,466,11-5 
90,947,513 
38,043.141 
32,766,312 
61,275,350 

Escudos 

109.526,460 

51,323,862 

36,870,946 

45.238,322 

26,332,088 

03,195,959 

31,217,243 

8.734,020 

106,616,892 

58,089,113 

110,722,986 

135,419.513 

32,355,853 

41,241,057 

62,360,517 

Pish . 

Fruits 

Vegetable oils . 
Wines 

Cork . 

Coal, etc. , 
Cotton goods . 
Pyrites 

Copper ore 

Escudos 
212,886,531 
43,022,737 
9,971,569 
251,800,890 
78,437,264 
36,987,183 
17,647.461 
13,l4S,f'00 
54, ton 

Escudos 
175,209,925 
25,864,080 
23,676,005 
211,291,138 
80,408,987 
18 247,353 
87,518,519 
12,896,900 
44,198 


The distribution of the imports and exports in 1931 and 1932 was as 
follows : — 
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From or to 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1&31 

1932 

1931 

1932 




t.OOC escudos 

1,000 escudoh 

1 . 0(0 escudos 

1,000 escudos 

QermH-riy 


■ 

•287,707 

235.927 

105,438 

73,488 

TJnit'-d States 



178,<)29 

266,447 

50,261 

49,849 

Brazil , 



34,019 

26,571 

23,920 

42,178 

Spain • 



14'b991 

56.659 

62,538 


lYance . 



130,953 

114.290 

160,471 

125,431 

Holland 



117,786 

61.894 

51,491 

21,205 

Great Britain 



433,918 

434,977 

202,014 

163,228 

Belgium • 



137,709 

133,055 

51,170 

40,360 

Angola . • 



126.515 

83.746 

74,467 

54,991 

Mozambique 



T2,lb0 

83,424 

63,337 

37,434 


■vViiLe is the staple article of import from Portugal into the United Kingdom, 
the quantity amounting in 1932 to 3,670,736 gallons, valued at 1,124,5077. 
The other principal imports were canned fish, 328,9887. ; cork, nnmann- 
factured, 172,031/., and manufactured, 176,280/. The chief exports of the 
United Kingdom to Portugal in 1932 were (Board of Trade Returns) : Coal, 
700,901/. ; cotton piece goods, 182,864/. ; iron, wrought and unwronght, 
396,547/. ; raaohiuery 183,319/. 

Total trade between Portugal and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Boaid of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

[ 1929 

1930 i 

1031 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Portugal into U.K. . ] 

Exports to Portugal from U.K. . . i 

Rt-expoits to Portugal from U.K. . | 

i 4.216 

3 632 

1 358 

3,655 

3,363 

428 

3,309 

2,454 

204 

2,586 

2,5b5 

183 

2 726 
3,501 
120 


Shipping, navigation, and Internal Communications. 

In 1931, 7,217 vessels of 24,688,340 tons entered, and 7,037 vessels of 
23,334,152 tons cleared the ports of Portugal (continental and islands). 
Of those entering, 3,048 (4,535,432 tons) were Portuguese, 1,354 (8,486,085 
tons) British, and 739 (3,889,160 tons) German. In 1933 the merchant 
marine of Portugal consi-jted of 163 steam ve-sels and 86 sailing vessels 
of 237,908 tons and 23,605 tons respectively. 

Portugal has 824 miles of State-owned railway, 735 miles being normal 
gauge and 89 miles narrow gauge. According to an agreement dated March 
11, 1927, the Companhia dos Caminhos de Ferro Portugueses, to which a 
number of private lines already belong, took over two sections of the State 
railways in return for an annual contribution of a fi.ved percentage of 
earnings. There are also six privately owned lines 1,177 miles in length, 
882 miles normal and 295 miles narrow gauge. On January 1, 1931, total 
railway mileage was 2,125 miles. In 1932, 22,973,726 passengers were 
carried, and 4,043,066 tons of merchandise transported. There were in 
1931, 14,304 km. (8,832 miIe,-») cf road. Length of telegraph lines in 1931 
was 9,022 kni. (5,603 miles). IS’^unjbcr of offices, 744 ; of telegrams, 2,217,062 
sent and 2,590,136 received. There are 13 wireless stations. The State 
owned 263 km. (163 miles) of telephone line in 1931, and the Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Co. Ltd. owned 137,329 km. (85,281 miles) of inter- 
urban lines, and 100,690 km. (62,528 miles) in Lisbon, and 43,128 km. 
(26,782 miles) in Oporto. 
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BaDking, Money, Weights and Measures. 

The Govemment financial institution is the Bank of Portugal, with a 
capital of 100,000,000 escudos. By a Decree of June 29, 193], the term 
of the Bank as the bank of emission was extended for a period of thirty 
years as from July 1, 1931. The privilege of note issue then ceases. The 
limit of fiduciary circulation is 2,200,000 contos. The cash on hand of the 
bank on December 27. 1933, was: gold, 741,740,000 escudos. The notes 
in circulation amounted to 1,981,762,000 escudos. 

There are 37 other banks registered on the mainland and IS in the 
Islands with a capital of 1,731,492,288 and 58.392,167 escudos respectively, 
and total deposits on August 31, 1933, of 3,452,506,361 and 252,870,825 
escudos respectively. 

The Decree of the Provisional Government of May 22, 1911, which 
established a new monetary system, was altered in the middle of 1931. The 
unit is the gold esciLdo, of 100 centavos, which is the standard coin with the 
weight of 0 0739 grams, and the fineness of 900/1000. The British 
sovereign and half-sovereign of 7‘98S05 and 3'99402 grams cf gold respec- 
tively and fineness of 916-2/3 per 1,000 will continue to be a legal coin in 
the country with the value of 110 and 55 gold escudos respectively. 1,000 
escudos are called a conio. The Bank of Portugal paper notes of 2 '5, 5 and 
10 escudos will be taken out of circulation before the 31 December, 1933, and 
they will be replaced by silver coins of the same denominations. The gold 
coins are of 250, 100 and 50 escudos ; the silver coins, 10, 5 and 2J escudos ; 
Alpaca coins, 1 escudo and J escudo ; bronze coins, 20, 10 and 5 centavos. 

The metric system of weights and measures is the legal standard. The 
chief old measures still in use are : — 

TheAlmudei Lisbon = 3;7 imperial gallons. 

,, Oporto = 0 6 ,, ,, 

,, Alqueire . . . = 0‘36 ,, bushel. 

,, Moio . . . = 2'78 ,, quarters. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Or Portugal in Great Britain. 

Anibassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary . — Dr. Eny Ennes Ulrich 
(appointed June, 1933). 

First Secretary . — Joao de I.ebre c Lima. 

Second Secretary . — Joao de Barros Ferreira da Fonseca. 

Attache . — Antonio Potier. 

Ocrramercial Counsellor and Consnl-General . — Luiz de Sousa Monteiro 
Ferreira de Castro. 

There are Consular representatives at London, Cardiff, FTewcastle, Liver- 
pool, Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, Glasgow, Hull, Southampton, Bristol, 
Dartmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, Port Talbot, Swansea, Barrow-in-Furness, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Dover, Middlesbrough, and Leeds. 

2. Of Great Britain in Portugal. 

^ 9 ^^^'"ifeaesadc>r.— Sir Claud Russell, K.C.M.G. (appointed February 11, 

Connsellar . — F. E. F. Adam. 

Second Secretary . — E. L. A. Robertson-Fuilarton. 

Military Attache. — Major the Hon. W. Fraser, D.S.O. , M.C. 
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Naval Attaehl. — Capt. J. D. P. Fitzgerald, E.N. 

Air Attache . — Group Captain E. M. Field. 

Commercial Secretary and Consul at Lisbon. — A. H. W. King, O.B.E. 

There are Consular representatives at Lisbon (C. ), Portimao, Villa Eeal, 
Faro, Setubal, Oporto, &c. ; Funchal (Madeira), St. Michael’s (Azores), 
St. Vincent (Cape Verde). 

Consul-General at Louren 90 Marques. — S. E. Kay, M.B.E. (Nov. 1, 
1933). 

There are Consuls or Vice-Consuls at Mozambique and Lobito, Consul 
at Mannagao (Goa). 


Dependencies. 

The colonial possessions of Portugal, situated in Africa and Asia, are 
as follows : — 


Colonial Possessions 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

Popnla- 

tion ' Colonial Possessions 

sq. miles, 

Possessions in Africa : 
Cape Verde Islands 
(1931) . 

Guinea (1930). 
Principe and S. 
Tome Islands 

(1921) . 

Angola (1931) 
Mozambique (1930) 

Total Africa 

1,484 

13,944 

364 

476,712 

297,657 

Possessions in Asia: 

.. In India (1931) 
148,533 i Timor (1930) . 
364,920 China : Macao, Ac. 
(1927) . 

59,055 ■ 

2,599,166 ; 

3,995,831: Total, Asia . 

1,469 

7,330 

5 

569,187 

472,221 

157,175 

8,S04| 1,198,583 

790,161 

.,16(,d 14,. Total, Colonies . 

798,965! 8,366,097 


On August 15, 1914, partial autonomy was granted by the Home 
Government to all Portuguese colonies, giving each the right to establish its 
own code of laws for civil and financial Government. 


The Cape Verde Islands consist of ten islands and four islets which 
are administered by a Governor, whose seat is at Praia, the capital. The 
islands are divided into two groups, named Barlaveuto (windward) and 
Sotavento (leeward) ; the prevailing wind being north-east. The former is 
constituted by the islands of Sao Vicente, Santo Antau, Sao Nicolau, Santa 
Luzia, Sal and BOa Vista, and the small islands named Branco and Easo. 
The latter is constituted by the islands of Sant’ lago, Maio, Fogo and 
Brava, and the small islands named Eei and Eombo. Sao Vicente is a 
coaling station which supplies all navigation to South America. 'The 
total area is 3,846 square kilometres (1,484 square miles). The popula- 
tion is e.stimated at 148,533. There are 157 primary schools, one secondary 
school and one Lycee in the Island of Sao Vicente. Military force consists 
of 4 officers and 84 men. The chief products are sisal, castor oil, coffee, 
mustard, brandy, oranges and hides. Other products are maize, manioc, 
beans, tobacco, cane sugar, sweet potatoes. The coffee is of excellent 
quality; exports in 1931 were 28,345 kilos. The total number of animals 
in 1931 was 143,386. The estimated public revenue in 1932-33 is 19,417,650 
escudos, and the expenditure 19,399,873 escudos (17,883,373 ordinary and 
1,516,000 extraordinary). The imports in 1931, 63,386,378 escudos; 
exports, 2,313,499 escudos. The metric system of weights and measures is 
used. The currency is Portuguese. In 1931, 972 ships, including 483 
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British, entered the Porto Grande of Sao Vicente, the capital, which is a 
naturally-faToured coaling station. 146,923 tons of coal were imported in 
1931. 

Portuguese G'Uinea, 0“ the coast of Senegambia, is bounded by the 
limits fixed by the convention of May 12, 1886, with France, and is entirely 
enclosed on the land side by French possessions. It includes the adjacent 
archipelago of Bijagoz, with the island of Bolama, in which the capital of 
the same name is situated. Area is 36,125 square km. (13,944 square 
miles). Population (1930), 364,929. There are 14 schools, 2 central, 
2 mixed, and 10 rural. The chief commercial products are rice, wax, oil, 
seeds, hides. Estimated public revenue in 1932-33 is 21,583,863 escudos, 
and expenditure 21,417,962 escudos. Military force 287 (8 officers and 279 
other ranks, including 264 natives). Imports in 1931, 18,360,651 escudos; 
exports, 29,467,670 escudos. The chief port is Bissau. Other ports: 
Bolama, Cacheu and Bubaque. There are 592 miles of telegraph lines and 
1,740 miles of roads. 

The islands of S. Tome and Principe, which are about 125 miles 
off the coast of Africa, iu the Gulf of Guinea, were discovered in 1471, and 
now constitute a province under a Governor. Area of the islands 315 square 
miles. According to the census of 1921 the population of the two islands 
was 59,055 ; 52,150 in S. Tome and 6,905 in Principe, and the distribution 
was as follows: whites, 1,115; natives, 57,123; others, 817. The chief 
commercial products are cacao, coffee, coconut and copra, palm oil and 
cinchona. On January 1, 1930, there were 17,953 animals in the colony. 
Revenue, 1931-32, 10,729,842 escudos; expenditure, 10,700,698 escudos.^ 
Military force consists of 145 men (135 natives). Imports at S. Tome 
and Principe (1931), 20,449,188 escudos; exports, 54,466,290 escudos. On 
S. Tom^ a railway of 10 miles is open for traffic. There are 28 miles in 
course of construction. There are 124 miles of roads. 

Angola (Portuguese West Africa), with a coast-line of over 
1,000 miles, is separated from French Congo by the boundaries as.signed 
by the convention of May 12, 1886 ; from the Belgian Congo by those fixed 
by the convention of July 27, 1927 ; from British South Africa in 
accordance with the convention of June 11, 1891, and from South-west 
Africa in accordance with that of December 30, 1886. The area is 1,235,006 
square km. (476,712 square miles). The colony has belonged to the Portn- 
gnese since 1575, with the exception of the years 1641 to 1648, when it 
was held by the Dutch, It is under a High Commi.ssioner, who resides 
at Luanda, and is vested with large powers. By a decree of July 24, 1930, 
and a ministerial order of June 28, 1932, it is divided into 8 admin'stiative 
districts and 1 Intendencia. The important towns are S. Paulo de Loanda 
(capital), Benguela, Mossdmedes, Lobito, Sa da Bandeira, JIalange and 
Huambo (Nova Lisboa), the fiituie capital. The population numbered 
2,599,166 in 1931, and the population is now estimated to include 40,000 
Europeans, of whom 90 per cent, are Portuguese. 

For primary education there are 70 schools (2 infant sehooLs and 68 
elementary schools) ; for secondary education, 3 schools, viz. 1 higher-grade 
school, a Central College at Loanda end a National College at Lubango 
(Hnila). There are also 106 professional schools. 

The military force is composed of 122 officers and 4,497 other ranks 
(4,200 natives and 297 Europeans). 

The ordinary budget for 1932-33 balanced at 142,960,000 angoUres and 
the extraordinary budget at 2,738,266 angolares. (1 ango!ar=l escudo. 
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1G8 angolares = 1?. sterling.) The sums due by the Colony to the Portu- 
guese GoTernment have been agreed at 5,000,000?., on which 3 per cent, 
interest is payable; and about 1,000,000?., on which 6 per cent, is to be 
paid. The capital sums are to be repaid in 50 years, starting in 1932. 

The principal crops are cofl'ee, maize, sugar, palm oil and palm kernels. 
Other crops are cotton, wheat, tobacco, cocoa and sisal. Wax is also an 
important product. In 1931 there were 1,569,849 cattle, 150,485 sheep, 
363,252 goats and 286,784 swine. The country possesses valuable diamond 
deposits. Copper and lignite exist but are not worked. Salt is also found. 

Imports, 1931, 146,966,123 angolares ; exports, 204,310,014 angolaies. 
The chief imports of the province are textiles (20,091,298 angolares in 1931), 
and the chief exports in 1931 were coffee (11,838 metric tons), maize (55,335 
metric tons), diamonds (357,525 carats), sugar (21,799 metric tons), wax 
(1,396 metric tons), and coconut (5,563 metric tons). The trade is largely 
with Portugal. Exports to United Kingdom (Board of Trade figures), 
22,423?. in 1932, 4,715?. in 1933 ; imports from United Kingdom, 226,049?. 
in 1932, 241,308?. in 1933. Re-exports to Angola from U.K. were 8,708?. 
in 1933 and 8,818?. in 1932. 

The Portuguese Kational Navigation Company has most of the carrying 
trade to and trom Europe ; the steamers of 3 British lines and one German 
line visit ports of the Colony regularly. The length of railways open for traffic 
is 1,425 miles, made up as follows : Loanda-Malanje line, 261 miles (metre 
gauge) ; Canhoca-Golungo Alto, 19 miles ; Bengo-Cunga branch, 56 miles ; 
Calumbo branch, 32 miles ; Amboim line, 66 milts ; Mossamedes-Chela 
Mountains, 155 miles, and the Bengnela railway, from Lobito to the Luoa 
River, the new Angol.a-Belgian Congo frontier, 836 miles. In July, 1918, 
the Government purchased the Trans-African railway. There are 17,215 
miles of good roads, and 20,713 miles of .secondary roads. Angola is 
connected by cable with Ea.st, West, and Sonth African telegraph systems. 
There are 5,790 miles of telegraph lines, 259 miles of telephone line, and 19 
wireless stations. 

As from July 1, 1928, the Angolan escudo has been superseded by a new 
unit the ‘angolar,’ 80 angolares being the equivalent of 100 Angolan 
escudos. A new coin has also been introduced, called a ‘ macnta,’ equal to 
5 centavos. 

Governor-General . — Colonel Eduardo Ferreira Viana. 

Mozambique (Portugese East Africa) is separated from British 
Central and South Africa by the limits of the arrangement between Great 
Britain and Portugal in June, 1891. It is separated from Tanganyika 
Territory, according to agreements of October and December, 1886, 
and July, 1890, by a line running from Cape Delgado at 10° 40' S. lat. till 
it meets the course of the Rovuma, which it follows to the point of its 
confluence with the ’Msinje, the boundary thence to Lake Nyasa being the 
parallel of latitude of this point. In accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles the Peace Conference on September 23, 1919, allotted to Portugal 
‘as the original and rightful owner’ the territory south of the Rovuma, 
known as the ‘ Kionga Triangle ’ (formerly part of German East Africa). 

Portuguese East Africa, with an area ot 297,657 square miles, comprises 
two distinct entitie.s : (1) the territory' administered by the State (245,776 
square miles), and (2) the territory of Manica and Sofala under the Com- 
panhia de Mozambique (51,881 .square milts). The first is divided into 7 
districts: Lonrenoo Marques, Inhambane, Qaeliniane, Tete, Mozambique, 
Cabo Delgade and Nyassa, each with its own Governor. The district of Caba 
Delgado and Nyassa was formed from the former territories of the Companhia 
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do Kiassa (Nyassa Company) when its contract expired on October 27, 1929. 
Louren 9 o Slarqnes (popnlation 42,779 in 1931) is the capital of the 
Province. There is a Government Council composed of officials and elected 
representatives of the commercial, industrial and agricultural classes, and 
also an Executive Council. The existing organization of the Province is 
that which was established by decree of May 23, 1907, with .some modifica- 
tions introduced by the Law of October 9, 1922. The population of the 
colony (1930), including the chartered company, was 3,995,831 (35,570 
European-s). Elementary education is provided by 28 primary schools, 60 
intermediate schools, and 6 private schools in the area administered by the 
state, and by 8 primary schools, and 43 intermediate schools in the 
company’s area. There is also 1 central high school, and 7 state professional 
schools. There are also 240 missionary schools. 

The military force of the Colony consists of 177 officers and 2,637 other 
ranks (395 Europeans and 2,242 natives). 

Revenue and expenditure for 1932-33 were estimated at 356,402,149 
escudos paper, and 340,933,897 escudos paper respectively. The chief 
products of the Province are sugar, maize, cotton, copra, sisal and mining 
products. In 1929 there were 490,749 oxen, 277,504 goats, 100,614 sheep, 
and 105,157 pigs. The principal ports are Mozambique, Beira, Porto 
Amelia, Queliniane, Chinde, Inhambane and Louien^o Marques. Imports 
in 1932 amounted to 2,235,5421., and exports to 1,083,9871. At the port 
of Louren^o Marques there entered, in 1931, 763 vessels of 3,898,053 tons; 
and cleared 771 ve.ssels of 3,925,408 tons. Trade with United Kingdom 
(Board of Trade figures): exports to United Kingdom, 171,7431. in 1932, 
88,1801. in 1933; imports from United Kingdom, 1,698,9631. in 1932, 
1,587,7111. iu 1933; re-exports Irom U.K., 45,5191. in 1932, 42,3041. in 
1933. There are in the area administered by the Government 516 miles of 
3ft. 6in. gauge railway owned by the State. 

The Manioa and Sofala region is administered by the Mozambique 
Company, which has a royal charter granting sovereign rights for 50 years 
from 1891. The seat of the administration is Beira (popnlation 23.694). 
Under the Company’s administration the cmmtry on either side of the Beira 
Railway has become settled, there is convenient transport by rail ar.d river, 
and facilities are granted for securing titles and working mines. The census 
population of the Mozambique Company’s tenitory (1928-29) was 3,616 
Europeans, 3,552 non-natives, and 306,759 natives, total 313,927. On 
August 1, 1931, there were 3,960,261 natives (1,896,981 males and 
2,063,280 females). Imports into this territory amounted in 1930 to 
80,250,344 escudos ; exports, to 75,209,408 escudos. Exports in 1928 
included maize (19,162 metric tons), sugar (33,697 metric tous), and gold 
and silver fl84,738 escudos in 1927). There entered at Beira in 1930, 644 
vessels with a tonnage ol 3,172,592 ; and cleared, 643 vessels with a tonnage 
of 3,180,695. 2,500 miles of roads are now available for motor traffic in the 

Company’s territory. 

The Delagoa Bay Railway has a length of 57 miles in Portuguese territory, 
and is continued for 290 miles to Pretoria. Till recently the commercial 
relations and transit of good.s by this railway between the Portuguese and 
British possessions were regulated by the agreement signed April 1, 1909. A 
new agreement has been negotiated recently. A railway wa.s coustrueted before 
the war to a point near the Swaziland border, 40 miles being open for 
traffic, but the linking up of this section with the South African Kail- 
wavs to provide a direct route from Lourenijo Marques to Johannesburg has 
not yet been arranged. The Gaza Railway (2 ft. 6 in. gauge) from Joao Belo 
to Chikomo has 61 miles open for traffic. 
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The Beira Bail way has a length of 200 miles in the territoiy ad- 
ministered by the Mozambique Co., and links up at the frontier with the 
Rhodesian Railway system. The Trans-Zambesia RaRway, 176 miles in 
length, from Dondo, on the Beira Junction Railway, to Murraja, on the 
southern bank of the Zambesi, was opened for traffic on July 1, 1922. On 
the northern bank of the Zambesi, the Central Africa Railway {61 miles 
long, of which 45 miles are in Portuguese tenitory) connects at Port 
Herald with the Shire Highlands Railway. Wlien a bridge is constructed 
over the Zambesi these three railways will give a continuous connection 
between British N y asaland and the port of Beira. 

The Government has been working on a definite plan, and the finished 
scheme for the Province south of parallel 22, the southern boundary of the 
Mozambique Co. ’s territories, embraces the following lines : Moamba to 
Xinavaue, 55 miles (completed) ; Xinavane via Chissane to Chai-Chai, 
or via Chibuto to Chigomo, 70 miles (not yet begun) ; Chai-Chai via 
Manjacasse to Chigomo, 51 miles (completed) ; Chigomo via Jinagai to 
Inharrime, 51 miles (projected) ; Inharrime to Inhambane, 55 miles (com- 
pleted). Activities north of the Mozambique Co. are represented by two 
lines of penetration, one from the port of Quelimane, which taps what is 
said to be the richest region on the whole coast and now extends to Mocuba 
on the river Lujella, and the other from Lumbo, on the mainland opposite 
the island and port of Mozambique, capital of the district of that name and 
formerly capital of the Province, to Mconta. 

Beira is connected by telegiaph with Salisbury in Mashonaland, and 
Louren^o Marques with the Transvaal system. ” ’ . ' ' ’’ com- 
munication with Chiromo. In 1925 theie wer line. 

There are 12,400 miles of roads. 

Since September 1, 1922, the escudo currency has been in vogue in 
Portuguese East Africa, but at Louremjo Marques and Beira, libra esterlina 
(sterling) notes used still to be issued by the local hanks. This right was 
rescinded in 1926, and the sterling notes are to be withdrawn from circulation 
within ten years. 

The metric system is used. Certain English weights and measures are 
also in current use. 

Oovernor-General. — Colonel Jose Ricardo Pereira Cabral. 

Governor of Mozambique Compani/s Territory. — Captain Carlos de 
Almeida Fereira, 

Portuguese India consists of Gloa, containing the capital, Pangin, or 
Nova-Goa, on the Malabar coast ; Damao, on the coast about 100 miles north 
of Bombay ; and Diu, a small island about 140 miles west of Damao. The total 
area of the colony is 3, 7S3 square km. (1,460 square miles), with a population 
in 1931 of 569,187 (273,092 males and 296,095 females). In 1930-31 there 
were 90 elementary schools, 3 secondary schools, also a medical school and 
a teachers’ training college. In Goa there are 501 salt works emplo3ring 
1,968 men, the annual production amounting to about 12,200 tons. In 
Damao there are 11 salt works, and in Diu 5. In 1906 deposits of manganese 
were discovered near Moimngao and 6 concerns with 21 mines are at work. 
The militaiy force consists of 41 officers and 1,391 other ranks. The 
Mormugao railway (51 miles) connects this port with the lines of British 
India. The estimated revenue of Goa, &c., in 1931-32 balanced at 
6,991,281 rupees. The trade is largely transit. In 1931 the imports by sea 
and land amounted to 56.362,227 rupees, the exports to 4,668,175 rupees. 
Chief exports are : coconuts, fish (fresh and salted), spices, oaju-nuts, salt. 
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and copra. There are in Portuguese India 46 telegraph offices and 262 miles 
of telegraph line and 75 miles of telephone line. 

Governor-Oeneral. — General Graveiro Lopes. 

UacaO) in China, situated on an island of the same name at the mouth 
of the Canton Biver, forms with the two small adjacent islands of Taipa and 
ColQane a province, the city being divided into two wards, one inhabited by 
Chinese and the other by non-Chinese, each having its own administtator. 
The population, according to the census of 1927, is 157,175 (3,846 Portu- 
guese, 152,738 Chinese and 591 of various nationalities). Estimated revenue 
in 1932-33, 5,254,040 patacas, and expenditure 5,222,413 patacas. The 
military force consists of 30 officers and 854 men. For education there 
are the Seminary ol S. Jose, the Central College of Macao, and about 200 
elementary schools. The trade, mostly transit, is in the hands of Chinese. 
Imports in 1930, 20,571,497 patacas (approximate value of the pataca is 
2s.); exports, 11,014,782 patacas. The colony has 118 miles of telephone 
line and a wireless station. It is served by vaiious British, Japanese and 
Dutch steamshipi lines. 

Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern portion of the island of that 
name in the Malay Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno and the neigh- 
bouring islands of Pulo Cambing and Pulo Jako, a total area of 7,300 square 
miles. By treaty of April, 1859, ratified August 18, 1860, the island was 
divided between Portugal and Holland ; by convention of October 1, 1904, 
ratified in 1908, a boundary arrangement was made between the two Govern- 
ments, certain enclaves being exchanged and the possession of other territories 
settled. This possession, formerly administratively joined to Macao, was 
in 1896, confirmed in 1926, made an independent province. Population in 
1931, 474,363. There are 12 schools, and 5 colleges directed by the 
Missions. In 1929, there were 1,022 students. Estimated public revenue 
and expenditure for 1931-32 were 1,310,769 and 1,309,531 escudos 
respectively. Military force not less than 323 men (212 natives). Imports 
(1931) 859,697 patacas; exports, 2,090,778 patacas. Chief exports are: 
coffee, sandal-wood, sandal-roOt, copra, and wax. The port is Dilly, the 
capital. There is a good road svstem of 250 miles, telephone lines of 1,656 
miles and a wireless station at Dilly. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference. 

1. Official Publications. Poetugal anp Dependencies. 

Aouario Eatatistico d« Portugal. Lisbon. Annual. 

Af nario Colonial. Lisbon. Annual. 

Anuario de Angola. No. 1, 192S. Lisbon, 1923. 

Bolt-tuu da Agenda Geral das Colonia-s. Lisbon. Slontllv. 

Collecgao de Tratados, convenQ5es,eontractos. e aet*^3 pubiicos celebrados entre a edrte 
de Portugal e as ruais Potencias desde 1640 ate ao presente, por Borges de Castro e Judice 
Byker, oO vols. 1S56-1879. — Nova Collec^ao de Tratados, fee. 2 vds. 1890-1891. 

Freir^ de Andrade (A.), Relatorios sobre Mozambique. 5 vols. Lourenco Marques, 
1907 - 1910 . 

2. Kon-Opficial Publications. Poetugal anp Dependencies. 

Anui’-io CotLcrcal de Portugal. 2 vols. 53rd issue. Lisben, 1933. 

Alhinda (Fortunato de), Histdria de Portugal. Vol. IV, Coimbra, 1927. 

Faedeker s Spain and Portugal. 5th ed. "Leipzig, 1929. 

B'xrn^ (r. A ), Angolan Sketches. London, 192'). 

Btrnatzilc (Hugo Adolt), Aethiopen des Westens (Poitnguese Guinea). Vienna, 1933. 

-Broien (A. S.), Madeira, Canary Islands and Azores. [Guide Book ] London, 12’-h 
edition, 1922. 

Cottcftro (P. 1. de Paiva), Angola. Lisboa, 1910. 

Danvers (C. F.), The Portuguese in India. London, 1894. 

erai»at»(B.. H. Carson), Under Seven Congo Kings. [Angola.] Ijondon, 1933, 
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Gv.yomard (G.)> Dictature Militaire aa Portugal. Paris, 1927. 

H^eulano (Alexandre), Hustoriade Portugal desde o comeQoda Monarchia ate aodm do 
reinado de Alfonso III. (1097-1279), 4 vols. Lisbon, 1863. 

Jaspert (W.), Tlircugh Unknown Africa: experiences from the Jaapert African Expedition 
of 1926-1927, Translated by Agnts Piatt. London, 1930. 

Joanne (P.), Espagne et Portugal. Parifi, 1909. 

Koebet (W. H.), Portugal : Its Landand People. London, 1909. 

Lautenaach (Dr. H.), Portugal auf GrunJ.Eigener Reisen undderLiteratur. ITeil. Das 
Land als Ganzes. Gotha, 1932. 

Macao. A Visitor’s Handbook to Macao. Public-ity Office, Macao, 1929. 

MaeMurdo(M.. M.)and Monietro (M.), History of Portugal. 3 vols. London, 1SS3. 

JIardcn (P. S ), A lYayfarer in Portugal. London, 1927. 

MarqvaTdsen (Hugo), Angola. Berlin, 1920. 

Marvand (A.), Le Portugal et ses Colonies. Pan», 1912. 

Merea (M. P.;, and Peres (D.), Histona De Portugal. Coiaibra, 1922. 

Meyer (Hans), I^s portugiesische Koionialreich Ucr Gegenwart, BeiHn, 1918. 

Oliveira Martinif (J. P.), Historia de Portugal. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1S80. — Portugal 
contemporaneo. 2 vols. Lisbon, ISSl. — Historia da civilissQao iberica. Lisbon, 1879.— 
Politica e econoinica nacionah Porto, 18S5. — O Brazil e as colonias portuguezas. Lisbon, 
1S8‘ ^ '^ortcgal nos mares. Lisbon, 1889. 

. • ' ‘ . : • on, 1922. 

/ < f ■ ■ ■ I* ■ ■ • .'.1. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1928 

■ iV . • h ■ .'i ■ ■'. * ?se in Abyssinia. London, 1929. 

> ! ' • • • Poitugais. Lisbon. 1931. 

I I* .. . ■ .:ao. 2 vols. Coimbra, 1912. 

\ ■ , '•! /•» . * >renzo Marques. (First issue 1908.) 

•itauMid (o. i>.>, imuugh Augoiu. London, 1922. 

5#«p^e«s(M.), Portugal [in ‘ Story ofthe Nations’]. 2nd ed. London, 1903. 

Vasconcellos (Ernesto J. de), As Oolonias portuguezas. Lisbon 1921.— Colonies 
portugaises, Communications maritirat-s et fluviales en 1900. — Colonias Portuguesas. 
1. Archipelago de Cabo Verde (with map). Lisbon, 1916. II. A GuinS Portugueaa 
(with map), Lisbon, 1917.— III. S. Toiue e Priociie, 1918.— Compendio di Geografia 
ConierciaL Lisbon, 1916,— Poitiigal Colonial. Lisbon, 191s. 

Velarde (Antonio de 51, )i L’espansione poHtIca e coloniale Portoghese. Rome, 1924, 

Weeks (John H.), Among the Primitive Bakonjgo. London, 1914. 

WMteway (R. S.), Rise ofthe Portuguese Powerin India. London, 1890. 

Young (George), Portugal Old and Young. An Historical Study. London, 1917. 

(A.), Die EuropSiseberi KoJonien. VoLI. Berlin, 1899. 


ROME. SEE AND CHURCH OF. 

(CiTTA DEL VaTICASO) 

For many ages until Pius IX. ’s reign, with some comparatively short 
breaks, the Popes or Roman Pontiffs bore temporal swayover a territory stretch- 
ing across Mid-Italy from sea to sea and comprising an area of some 16,000 
square miles, with a population finally of some 3,125,000 souls. Of this 
dominion the whole has been incorporated with the Italian Kingdom. 
Furthennore, by an Italian law dated May 13, 1871, there was guaranteed 
to His Holiness and his successors for ever, besides possession of the V atican 
and Lateran palaces and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, a yearly income of 
3,225,000 lire, hut this allowance remained unclaimed and unpaid until 
February 11, 1929, when a settlement of the ‘ Roman question ’ was arrived 
at by three treaties between the Italian Government and the Vatican. On 
that day there was signed (1) a Political Treaty, which recognized the full 
and independent sovereignty of the Holy See in the city of the Vatican ; (2) 
a Concordat, to regulate the condition of religion and of the Church in 
Italy ; and (3) a Financial Convention, in accordance with which the Holy 
See shall receive 750,000,000 lire in cash and 1,000,000,000 lire in Italian 
5 per cent. State bonds. This sum is to be a definitive settlement of all the 
financial claims of the Holy See against Italy in consequence of the loss of 
its temporal power in 1870. The treaties were ratified and the sum of 
750,000,000 lire paid on June 7, 1929. 
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The Pope exercises the Sovereignty and has full legal, executive and 
judicial powers. A Governor, directly and exclusively responsible to the 
Pope, exercises executive powers. The Judicial power is delegated to a 
tribunal in first instance, to the Sacra Bamana Rota in appeal and to the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Segnatura, which is the ultimate authority where 
there is an appeal. 

In its diplomatic relations with foreign countries, Cittii del Vaticano is 
represented by the Segreteria di Stato del Sommo Pontefice. 

The area of the Vatican City is 44 Isectares (108"7 acres). It includes the 
Piazza di San Pietro (St. Peter’s Square), whio’u is to remain normally open 
to the public and subject to the powers of the Italian police. It has its 
own railway station (opened November, 1932), postal facilities, coins and 
radio. The official journal is the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Thirteen buildings 
in Rome, although outside the Vatican City, enjoy extra-territorial rights. 
The new building of t'ue Pontifieial Gregorian University in Rome, under 
the direction of the Jesuits, was formally opened in November, 1930. 

The census of the population of the Vatican City on December 31, 1932, 
showed 1,025 inhabifeants, including : Italians, 853 (578 men and 275 
women ) ; Swiss, 121 (4 women). 

Supreme Pontiff. — Pius XI. (Achilles Eatti), born atDesio, May 31, 1857 ; 
Archbishop of Milan and Cardinal, June 13, 1921 ; elected Supreme Pontiff, 
as successor of Benedict XV., February 6, 1922. 

Secretary of State. — Cardinal Pacelli. (Appointed February 10, 1930.) 

The election of a Pope ordinarily is hy scrutiny. Each Cardinal in conclave 
writes on a ticket his own name with that of the Cardinal whom he chooses. 
These tickets, folded and sealed, are laid in a chalice which stands on the 
conclave altar ; and each elector approaching the altar repeats a prescribed 
form of oath. Thereupon the tickets are taken from the chalice by scmtators 
appointed ad hoc from the electing body ; the tickets are compared with 
the number of Cardinals present, and when it is found that any Cardinal has 
two-thirds of the votes in his favour he is declared elected. 

From the accession of Innocent IX., 232Dd in the usual list of Roman 
Pontiffs, to Pius XI., 261&t, the Popes (all Italian) have been as follows:— 

Name and Family of PootiS- ; EleSion Family of Pontiff | 


Innocent IX. (Facchinetti) . i 1591 i Benedict XIII. {Orsini) . 1724 

ClementVIII.(.<4Z(io5raKdi«r)! 1592 ! Clement XII. (Gorsini) . 1730 

Leo XL (Medici) . . I 1605 I Benedict XIV. (iamJerfifii) 1740 

Paul V. (Borghest) . . ' 1606 I Clement XIII. (iJezcowtco) . , 1758 

Gregory XV. (Ludcrzis%) . | 1621 | Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) 1769 
Urban VIII. (Barherini) . , 1623 | Pius VI. (Braschi) . . \ 1775 

Innocent X. (Pamphily) . j 1644 ’ Pius VII. (Chiaramonti) . ’ 1800 

Alexander VII. (Chigi) . j 1655 : Leo XII. (della Genga) . \ 1823 

Clement IX. (Rospigliosi) . \ 1667 ' Pius VIII. (Castiglioni) . j 1829 

Clement X. (AUieri) . 1 1670 Gregoiy XRl. (Cappellari) . ' 1831 

Innocent XI. (OrfescaMr) . ■ 1676 ■ Pius IX. (Mastai-Ferretti) . 1846 

Alexander VIII. (OZZoftom) . ; 1689 Leo XIII. (Pecci) . . , 1878 

Innocent XII. (Pi>7iafc«ij . ' 1691 ' Pius X. (5etrfo) . . . : 1903 

Clement XI. (Albani) . | 1700 . Benedict XV. (della Chiesa) 1914 
Innocent XIII. (Conii) . j 1721 ' Pius XI. (Eatti) . . ■ 1922 
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The Koman Pontiff (in orders a Bishop, but in jurisdiction held to be 
by divine right the centre of all Catholic unity, and consequently Pastor 
and Teacher of all Christians) has for advisers and coadjutors the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, consisting, when complete, of 70 members, namely, 6 
Cardinal-Bishops (holders of the suburbicar}' sees), 50, Cardinal-Priests, and 
14 Cardinal-Deaeons. In practice, however, while the total number of 
Cardinals is never allowed to exceed 70, the number of Cardinal-Priests 
frequently exceeds 50, while there are usually many vacancies aniong the 
C irdinal-Deacons. In March, 1934, the Sacred College consisted of 5 
Cardinal- Bishops, 47 Cardinal-Priests, and 3 Cardinal-Deacons.* The 
following list gives the names, dates, and offices of these 55 Cardinals : — 


Name 


Office or Dignity 


• Natioi:alitV| 


Cardiaal-Bishops : — 

Gennaro Granite Pi-l 
gnateUi di Behnonte J 


Mioliele Lega 

Donato Sbarretti . 
Tomniaso Pio Boggia 
Luigi Sincero 

Oo.Tduial-Pr .tat'i 
Leo von Skrbensky 

Pietro Gasparri . 


Paulin Pierre Andrieu 
Francis Bourne . 
■William O'Connell 


Gaetano Bisleti 


Pietro Lafoutaine 
Alessio A&ca'esi 
Louis Joseph M.;unii 
Adolph Bertram 
Alexander Kakowski 
Michael Faulliaber 
Dennis Dougherty 
Francisco de Assis 
Vidal y Barraquer 
Karl Josef Schulte 
Achille Locatelli 
Giovanni Baptist 1 
Nasalli Rocea . . J 

George William ■) 

Mundelein / 
Patrick Joseph Hayes . 


Bishop of All-ano . 


. ( Italian 


Bishop of Frascati. Prefect'| 
of tbe Holy Congregation j- 
of the . ) 

Bishop of Sabina; Scere-\ 
tary of the Holy Oif.ee . ) 
Bishop of Porto . . . ; 

Secretary of tbeHolyCougre- ) j 
gatjon lortheOneutalCiiiirch / 1 


I 




Canierlengo of the Holy 
RomaD Ciiuvch. Prefect of 
the Congregation of Ex* - 
traordinary Ecclesiastical | 
Affairs . . . .} 

Archbishop of Bordcanx 
Archbishop of Westminster . 

,, Boston 

Commendatory Grand Pnor^ 
of the Sovereign Order of | 
Malta in Rome and Prefect I 
of the Holy Cougrepation of j 
the Semniani and of the I 
Umversiia d^gli Sfvli .j 

Parriarcn of Venice . . | 

Archbi&hop or Naples 
A rchbisho]' of Lyons 
Bishop of Breslau , 

Archbishop of Warsaw . 
Archbishop of Munich . 
Archbishop of Philadelphia . 
Archbishop of Tarragona 
Archbishop of Cologne . 


Archbishop of Bologna . 

Archbishop of Chicago . . j American. 

Archbishop of New Tork 


Austrian . 


Iialian 


French . 
EngiisL . 
American. 


Italian 


French 
German . 
Puli-h . 
Genuan . 
American. 
Spanish . 
Gernian . 
itahan 


'Tear of 
Birth 

jreai uf 
i Crea- 
1 tiur. 

1S51 

! 

! 1911 

1 

1S60 

1914 

1S56 

1916 

1SG3 

1916 

IS'jO 

1923 

1363 

1901 

1S5:2 

1907 

1849 

1907 

ISOl 

1912 

1859 

1911 

1356 

1911 

lS6i) 

1916 

1S72 

1910 

1869 

1916 

1859 

1919 

1863 

1910 

1869 

1921 

1865 

1921 

1868 

1921 

1871 

1921 

1S56 

1922 

18T2 

1923 

1S72 

1924 

1867 

1924 


i The terms Cardinal-Priest and Cardinal-Deacon have for eentunes ceased to imply 
severally the particular orders of priest or deacon. Nowadays in the Sacred College 
a presbyteral title is freely given to one in episcopal or diaconal orders, and a deaconry to 
a priest or even to a simple clerk . 
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Year of 
Birth 


Name 

OflBce or Dignity 

Nationality 

Crea- 

tion 

Ca rd inal-Pri es ts — cont. 





Eustachio liundain y") 

Archbishop of Seville . . 

Spanish . 

1802 

1925 

Enrico Gaspam • 



Italian . 

1871 

1925 

Lu'gi Capotosti . 

— 


1803 

1926 

Lorenzo Laori . , 

Fenitenziere Maggiore . 


1864 

1926 

Giuseppe Enrico van ) 

Archbishop of Mulines . 

Belgian . 

1874 

1927 

Auguste Hlnnd ( 

Bizsckowice\ 

Archbishop of Poznan andl 
Gniezno . . . . j 

Polish 

1881 

1927 

Alexis Henn Lepicier. 

Prefect cf Religions 

French 

lt63 

1927 

Pedro Segura y Saenz | 

Arcrtbishop of Toledo and ) 
Primate of Spain . i 

Si>anish . 

ISSO 

1927 

Charles J. H. Binet . 

( 

Archbishop of Besaccon 
Archbishop of Eazb'i^oni \ 
(Gran) and Primate of !• 
Hungary . . . .} 

A rchbishop of Milan 

French . 

Hnngariin 

1869 

1927 

1927 

Justinian Szeredyi . •! 

1SS4 

Dorn Ihlefonso Schrster 

Italian 

1S80 

1929 

Eiuanaele CoiiQAlves "I 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Portuguese 

1888 

1929 

Eugenio Pacelli . 

Pontifical Secretary of State . 

Italian 

1876 

1929 

Luigi Lavirrano . 

Archbishop of Paltnno , 


1874 

1929 

Carlo Dalinaaid Minorett 

Arc.ib»shop of Genoa . 


ISol 

1929 

Joseph Macflory . . | 

Archbishop of Armagh and") 
Pi uuate of Ireland . ./ 

Irish 

1861 

1929 

Jean Verdier 

Archbishop of Paris 

French . 

IS64 

1929 

Sebastiano Leme da ^ 
Silveira Cintra. 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
A'‘(’hl'i«hop of Selenoia-in-'l 

Brazil , 

1882 

1930 

Francesco MaichettiJ 

Esau’ia, and Secretarv of! 

Italian 

1871 

1980 

Selvaggiam . .i 

tht Congregativn de Fro - 1 
paganda Fide . . ,) 




( 

Archbistop of Thessalonira } 




Raflfaele Carlo Rossi . ■< 

r 

and Assessor of the Con* [ 
sistorial Congregation . i 
Bishop cf Lariip'-acu'’, Secre- ^ 


1S76 

19S0 

GiuJio Serafini . 

tary of the Congregation j- 
of the Council . . . / 


1867 

1930 

Achille Lienart . 

Bi-shnp of Lille 

Fn-nch 

1S84 

1930 

Angelo Maria DolcI . 

Papal Nuncio in Rumania . 

Italian 

1867 

1933 

Pietro Funiasoni- s 

Ap“st' die Delega'e in the i 


1872 

1933 

Biondi \ 

U» ited States . . . j 

»> 

Mauriho Fo^^ati , 

Archbishop of Turin 

Canadian . 

1876 

1933 

Rodngue VilU neuve . 

Arcltbi**hop of Quebec . 

18^3 

1933 

El’a dallri Costa , 

Archbx'li<>p of Florence 

Italian 

1872 

1933 

Theodor Innitzer 

Archbishop of Vienna , 

AUatrian . 

lb75 

1933 

Cardinal-Deacons 





Camillo Laurenti , 

Prefect of the Holy Congrega- } 
tion of the Religiosi . . i 

Italian 

1862 

1921 

Gmseppc Mori 


Italian 

1850 

1922 

Alessandro Verde. 

— 

1S65 

1925 


Though primarily belonging to the local Koman Church, the Cardinals, 
drawn from every nat’on of Christendom, are now regarded as Princes of the 
Church at large. Originally they were simply the parish rectors of Rome, 
or the deacons of Roman dtaconries. In 1586 their number was finally 
Mttled by Sixtus T. at seventy. The Cardinals compose the Pope’s Senate or 
Council and the various Sacred Congregations, govern the Chnrch while the 
Apostolic See is v^ant, and elect the deceased Pontiff’s successor 
ey received the distinction of the red hat under Innocent IT”,, during 
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the first General Council of Lyons, in 1246 ; and the title of Eminence 
from Urban VIII., in 1630. In 1930 all Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Catholic Church had conferred upon them by the Pope the title of 
‘ Excellency.’ 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic Church is carried on 
by a number of permanent committees called Sacred Congregations, composed 
of Cardinals, with Consultors and Officials. There are now twelve Sacred 
Congregations, viz.. Holy Oflice, Consistorial, Discipline of the Sacraments, 
Council, Religious, Propaganda Fide, Rites, Ceremonial, Extraordinary Ec- 
clesiastical Afiairs, Seminaries and Universities, the Basilica of St. Peter’s, 
and for the Oriental Church. Besides these there are several permanent 
Commissions, for example, one for Biblical Studies, another for Historical 
Studies, another for Preservation of the Faith in Rome, another for Codifica- 
tion of Canon Law. Furthermore, the Roman Curia contains three tribunals, 
to wit, the Apostolic Penitentiary, the Supreme Tribunal of the Apostolic 
Signature, and the Sacred Roman Rota ; and, lastly, various offices, as the 
Apostolic Chancery, the Apostolic Datary, the Apostolic Chamber, the 
Secretariate of State, etc. 

The States wherewith the Holy See maintains diplomatic relations are 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Monaco, the Netherlands. Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom (1914), together with most of the American 
Republics, except the United States and Mexico. 

In December, 1930, the issue of Papal coinage was resumed, after a lapse 
of 60 years. The new coins are eight in number, and will have the same 
fineness and value as the corresponding Italian coins. Two are of bronze 
and worth 5 and 10 centesimi respectively. There are two other coins in 
nickel, worth 20 and 50 centesimi, and three silver coins worth respectively 
1, 5 and 10 lire. In addition, there is a gold piece of 100 lire. In virtue of 
a special convention between the Vatican City and the Italian Government 
(to remain in force for 10 years), each State allows the currency of the other 
to circulate in its territory. The Vatican City has, however, given an under- 
taking that the total value of the bronze, nickel and silver coins issued by it 
in any year will not exceed 1,000,000 lire. 

■Within the British Emp're the present number of Roman Catholic residential sees U 
262, viz., 39 archbishoprics and 122 bishoprics, besides 75 apostolic vicariates (mostly 
held by Bishops of titular sees), and 26 apostolic prefectures : while the Roman Catholic 
population subject to King George V. is estimated at 16.236,088 souls, of whom 
6,290,147 are in Europe; 3,300,951 in Asia; 1,314,844 in Africa; 3,880,572 in British 
America; and 1,449.574 in Australasia. Tii the United States (including possessions) 
there were in 1933 39,693,915 Roman Catholics. Throughout the world the Roman 
Catholic population is reckoned at 334,664,791 souls, of whom 328,158,020 are of the 
Latin Rite {Catholic Directory, London). 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir Charles John FitzRoy Rhys Wingfield, 
K.C.M.G. (Appointed February 24, 1934.) 


Books of Reference. 

Acta Apo?tolic« Sedis Romie. Rome. Monthly. 

Annuario Fontificio. Rome. Annual 
The Catholic Directory. London. Annual. 

Catholic Encyclopaedia. 16 vols. New Yorh, lPo7. 

Cotlex Juris Canonici Pii X Poctificis Maximi lussu digestns Benedictl Papse X7 
anctontate proiimlgatus {Praefatione Enii Petri Card. Gasparri). 

AdtlU(yf\\\ B.) ana Arnold (Th-i's.). A Catholic Dictionary. 7th ed., revised by T. B. 
Scannell, D.D. London, 1905. 
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Armellini (Car. Mariano), Le Chiese di Roma dal Secolo IV. al XIX. ihid ed. 
Roma, 1591. — Gli antichi cimiteri cristiani di Roma e d’ltalia. Roma, 1893. 

Jssemanus (Joseph Aloysins), Codex Litui^eus Ecclesiae Universae. 13 vols. Komae, 
l759-6t5. New edition, Paris, 1902. 

Baedeker, Rom und Uragebimj. Leipzig, 1933. 

Bognaiii (G.), Rome aiid the Papacy. London, 1929. 

Baror.iv.s (Caesar) and Ray'/ialdv.s (O.), Annales Ecclesiastici, ed. J. U. Mansi (to 1565). 
Lncea (1738-1756). 34 vols. (one apparatus and 3 indices). Continued by Laderchi (1566- 
1571). 3 vols. Rome, 1728-1757, and by Theiner (1572-1585). 3 vols. Rome, 1856. 

Ro'/j/carf(J.), LeVntican Trdne du Monde. Paris, 1930. 

Broicn (H. £.), The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. London, 1929. 

Brunengo (Giuseppe), Le Origini della Sovranita Temporale dei Papi. Roma, 1872. 

Bullarium Romanuin (to Clement XII?. Rome, 1739-1762. 14 vols. in 28, and Turin, 

1857-1872. 24 vols., with continuation (from Clement XIII to 1855). Rome, 1855 sqq. 
19 vols. Bullarium of Beredict XIV, issued at Rome, 1746-1767. 4 vols. 

Bui'v f J. B.), History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1930. 

Butler (Dom Cuthbert), The Vatican ConnciL London, 1930. 

Cairoli(L. P.), La Cicii del Vaticano. Monza, 1929 

Cardella (Lorenzo), Memone Storiche de’ Cardmali della Santa Romans Chiesa. 9 vols, 
Roma, 1792-97. 

(Carlo), Tne Vatican City. Rome, 1933. 

‘ CivzB Romanus,' The Pope is King. London, 1929. 

Cochaitx (Henri), Le Pap»e et ITiabe. Paris and Brussels, 1930. 

Crittofori (Conte Francesco), Storia dei Cardmali di Santa Komana Chiesa dal Secolo V. 
air Anno del Signore MDCCCLXXXVIll. Roma, 1888. 

Dahnen (G. M. H. R ), De heilige Stool en net StatensteLel na 1500. The Hague, 
1^30. 

Dietionnaire des Cardmaux and Dictionnaire des Papes, forming vols. xxxi. and xxxii. of 
Migne's Nouvelle Encyclcpedie Theologiquc. 

Duehe$ne (Mgr. L,), Liber Pontificalis. 2 vols. Paris, 1886-92. — Les premierstemps de 
I’fitat pontidcal. Paris, 1898 [English translation by A. H. Mathew. London, 1908].— 
Les Origines du culte chretien. 3rd ed. Paris, 1902. 

Ekrle (Fr ), Histoiia bibliothecae Roraanorum Pontificum. Rome, 1890. 

Euhd (C.), Hierarchia catholics medii aevn (1198-1600). 2 ed. S vols. MUnster, 1913. 

Giannuii (A ), I Concordat! Postbellici. Milan, 1929. 

Govella (Diuu Al), La Cite du Vatican et La Notion d’Etat. Paris, 1933. 

Gregoroviuf (Ferd ), (jeschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 4th ed. 8 vols 
Stuttgart. 1886-96. New edition by Dr. F. Scbillmann. 2 vols. Dresden, 1926. [English 
translation by Annie Hamilton. S vols. London, 1902.]— Die Grahdenkmaler der Papste. 
2nd and enlarged edition. Leipzig, 1881. [English translation by R. 'W. Seton-Watson. 
Westminster, 1903.] 

Henrici (H.), D-iS Gesetzbuch des Katholi.«clien Kirche. Basel. 1918. 

Heraenrdther (Card. Joseph), Die katholische Kirche und der cbristliche Staat in ihrer 
geschicbtlichen Eatwickelung. Freibiirg-im-Breisgau. 1872.— Handbuch der allgemeinen 
Kirchengeschichte (Revised by Eirsch, J. P.), 6th ed. 4 vols, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1924-1925. 

Huelten (C.), Le Chiese di Roma nel medio evo. Florence, 1927. 

Ja^e (Pliilippus), Regesta Pontificum Roraanorum ab condita Ecclesia ad annum 
1898. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Lipsiae, 1885 and 1888. 

La Questione Romana Negli Anni, 1860-1861. Vol. I. Bologna, 1930. 

£a&6^ws (Phil.) and Cos?arri’u# (Gabriel) (S.J.), Sacronim Conciliorum Novaet Amplis- 
sima Collectio. Mansi’s edition. 53 vols. Florentiae, 1759-98, and Paris- Arnhem, 1901-27. 

Le Far (L.) Le Saint-Si^ge et le Droit des Gens. Pans, 1930. 

^ Fascisnie. Paris, 1930. 

) ■ ■ > K of the Popes, New York and London, 1917. 

■ History of Latin Chri,>tianity ; including that of the Popes 
to t .■ \ . 4Th ed. 9 vols. Loudon, 1867 

Moroni (Gaetano), Dizioiiario di Brudizione Stonco-Ecelesiastica da S. Pietro sino ai 
nostri gtuini. 103 vols.. with 6 index vols. Venezia, iS4(!-61. 

^ov'je.t (Giuseppe de), Elei-ienti della stona de’ Souimi Pontefici co' loro ritratti in rame. 
2nd <v enlarged ed , the portrait-s brought down to that of Pius VI 16vols Siena, 1802-15. 

Fasxor (L dwig), Geschichte der Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. 4th ed. 
Fre;burg-iin-Breisgau, 1901, (In progress.) [Eni:Ush translation in part ed. by Fred. 
Ign. Antrobi's, in part made by Ralph F. Kerr. 24 voLs. London, 1901-33.] 

P^ola (A.), La Q’lcsTione Romana Nella Storia e Nel Diritto. Padua, 1931. 

Ranke (Leopold von), Die Rdmischen Papste m den letzten vier Jahrhunderten. 3 vols., 
viz., vol. i., 8th ed., Leipzig, 1885; vols. ii. and iii., 6th ed., liCipzig, 1874. [English 
translation by Sarah Austin, 4th ed., 3 vols., London, 1886. Another by E, Foster, 7 
vols.. London, 1853-56.] 

Itegisters of various Roman Pontiffs, viz., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., Alexander IV., 
Urban IV., Hononu-s IV., &c., by divers French Scholars. Paris. (In progress.) 
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Eoui (Gav. Giovanni Battista de), La Roma sotterranea descritta ed Ulnstram. Roma. 
1864-97. [Englisli compilation by J. S. Xorthcote, D.D., and W. R. Brownlow, D.D.’ 
New and enlarged ed. 2 vols. London, 1879.] 

SaLata (Francesco), Per La Storia Diploinatica della Qaestione Romana. Milan. 1930. 
SchusUr (I.), The Sacramentary. Translated from the Italian by A. Levelis-Marke. 
VoL 1. London, 1925. 

Silvagni (David). La Corte e la Societa Romana nei sei-'oli XVill. e XIX 2nd ed. 
3 vols. Firenze, 1S82-S5. [English translation by Fanny Maclaughlln entitled, Rome, its 
Princes, Priests and People. 3 vols. London, 1885-87.] 

Streit (Carolus, S. V. D ), Atlas Hierarchieiis : Descriptio Geographica et Statistica 
totius Ecclesiae Cai’nolicae et Orientis et Occidentis. Paderbom, 1913. 

Trezzi (G.), La Pcsiaione Guiridica della Santa Sede nel Diritto Internazionale. Rome 
1929. 

’ '^f ‘ ’ Ecclesiastical Rome. 22nded. London, 1925. 

•**■'*!. ; . dikt), Kirchenlexicon. 2nd edition. Begun 

by < . -'O ' : ■ '» 3y Dr. Franz Kaulen. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 

1882-1901. 12 vois. and an index volume. 

Wiiliariison (B.), The Treaty of the Lateran. With a Foreword by Cardinal Bourne. 
London, 1929. 

(Giuseppe), Die Malereien der Eatakomben Roms. 2 vols. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1893 (Italian translat'on. 2 vols. Rome, 1893) — Die rdmischen Mosaiken und 
Malereiemder Kirchliehen Bauten von IV. bis XIII Jabrhundert. 4 vols. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1916. 


RUMANIA. 

(Romania) 

Reigning King. 

Carol II, born October 16, 1893, son of the late King Ferdinand and 
Queen Marie, married March 10, 1921, Princess Helen, daughter of the late 
Constantine, King of the Helenes (this marriage rvas dissolved June 21, 
1928, when the Princess received the title of Princess of Rumania). 

On December 28, 1925, Prince Carol renounced his right of succession to 
the Throne ; this was confirmed by Act of Parliament on January 4, 1926, 
when his son. Prince Mihai, was declaied Heir to the Throne. On June 7, 
1930, Prince Carol returned to Rumania and was proclaimed King in virtue 
of an Act of Parliament on June 8, 1930. 

Son of the King . — Prince Mihai (Michael), horn October 25, 1921, pro- 
claimed King in virtue of his father's renunciation of the succession on the 
death of his grandfather, King Ferdinand, July 20, 1927, under a Regency. 
Ceased to be King on his father’s accession, June 8, 1930, when he received 
the title of Prince oi Alba Julia. 

Sisters and broiher of the King: — (1) Elisabeth, born October 11, 1894, 
married February 27, 1921, to the Diadoch, afterwards George II., King of 
the Hellenes ; (2) Marie, born January 8, 1900, married to .Mexander, King 
of the Serb, Croat, and Slovene .State, June 8, 1922 ; (3) Nicholas, born 
August 18, 1903 ; (4) Ileana, horn January 5, 1909, married July 26, 1931, 
to the Archduke Anton of Austria-Tuseany. 

The union of the two Principalities of 'VVallachia and Moldavia was 
publicly proclaimed at Bucharest and Jassy on Dec. 23, 1861, the present 
name being given to the united provinces. The first ruler of Rumania was 
Colonel Cuza, who had been elected ‘ Hospodar, ’ or Lord, of tYaUachia and of 
Moldavia in 1859, and who assumed the government under the title of 
Prince Alexandni Joan I. A Palace conspiracy in February, 1866, forced 
Prince Alexandru Joan to abdicate, and led to the election of Prince Carol I. 
The representatives of the people, assembled at Bucharest, proclaimed 
Rumania’s independence from Turkey, May 10, 1377, which was confirmed 
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by Art. 43 of tlie Congress of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878. King Carol I. 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen reigned as Prince from 1866 to 1881, and as 
King from 1881 to 1914. On April 11, 1918, Bessarabia was joined to 
Rumania ; the Bukovina on November 28, 1918 ; and Tran^fvania on 
December 1, 1918. 


Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Rumania was adopted on March 28, 1923. Accord- 
ing to this the subsoil and the forests are nationalized. The Senate consists 
of 170 members (Old Kingdom, 82 ; Tiansylvania, 45 ; Bessarabia, 24 ; and 
Bukovina, 19), including 4 for the Universities and 19 Bishops. The Heir 
to the Crown is also a Senator. There are also life senators — former 
Premiers who held office for at least 4 yo.ars ; former Presidents of the High 
Court of Justice who held ofBce for at least 5 years; former Commanders- 
in-Chief of the army who have held office (in peace time) for at least 4 
years. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 387 members. A Senator must 
be 40 years of age, and a Deputy 25. Members of either House must 
be Rumanians by birth or naturalisation, in full enjoyment of civil and 
political rights, and domiciled in the country. All citizens of 21 years, 
paying taxes, are electors. Both Senators and Deputies receive 500 lei 
per each day of actual attendance, besides 6000 lei per month and free 
railway passes. The King has a suspensive veto over all laws passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The executive is vested in a 
council of Ministers. 

The elections held on December 22, 1933, resulted in the return of the 
following parties ; — Lower House ; Government (Old Liberals), 300 ; 
National Peasants, 29; Young Liberals (Professor Bratianu), 10; Peasant 
Party (M. Lupu), 11 ; Anti-Semites (M. Cuza), 9 ; National Agrarians 
(M. Goga), 8; Radical Peasants (M. Junian), 6; Agrarian Union (M. 
Argetoiann), 5 ; and Hungarian Party, 9 ; total, 387. Senate : Old 
Liberals, 244 ; other parties, 2 ; total, 246. 

The Cabinet (appointed January 10, 1934), is now composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister. — George Tatarescu. 

Minister of Interior. — 1. Inculetz. 

Minister of Foreign Ajfairs . — Nicholas Tihdescu. 

Minister of Finance . — M. Slcivescu. 

Minister of Justice. — Tietor A iitonescu. 

Minister of Domains and Agncnlture . — Basil Sassu. 

Minister of Education. — Constantine Angeleseu. 

Minister of Communications. — R. Franasorici. 

Minister of Defence. — General JJiea. 

Minister of Labour and Public Health. — Dr. Costinesco. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce . — M. Tendorescu. 

Local GovBKNMEirr. 

For purposes of local government WaUachia is divided into 17 districts, 
Moldavia into 13, the Dobmja into 4, Bessarabia into 9, the Bukovina into 5, 
and Transylvania (with the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh) into 23 districts, 
each of which has a prefect, a receiver of taxes, and a civil tribunal. In 
Rumania (1919) there are 71 districts and 8,854 communes, 165 urban and 
8,689 rural. In the rural communes there are 11.522 villages and 1,048 
hamlets. The appellations ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ do not depend on the 
number of inhabitants, but are given by law. 
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Area and Population. 

As a result of the Treaties of Peace of 1919 Rumania was enlarged, and 
the area and population of the New Kingdom, according to the census taken 
on December 29, 1930, are shown as follows : — 


Country 

Area in sq. miles 

Population 

Old Rumania .... 



53,439 

8,736,472 

Bessarabia 



17,146 

2,863,409 

The Bukoviiia 



4,030 

853,524 

Transvivania .... 



22,312 

3,217,149 

Crisaua-Maramuresn . 



14,296 

1,362,411 

The Banat 



11,0*09 

942,072 

Total 



122,232 

18,025,037 


By the Treaty of Bucharest (August 7, 1913) between Bulgaria and 
EuBiama, the former ceded to the latter 2,969 sq. miles of territory, with a 
population of 273,090, mostly Turks. The new land was formed into two 
departments, Dnrostor and Caliacra. 

The number of births, deaths, and loarriages, with surplus of births 
over deaths, was as follows for four years : — 


Years 

\ Births 

j Deaths | 

Marriages 

Surplus of Birtbs 
over Deaths 

1929 

600,556 

377,646 j 

169,485 

222,910 

1930 

I 625,341 

1 346,714 1 

166,324 

278,627 

1931 

1 604,982 

378.507 i 

166,966 

226,475 

1932 

662,049 

j 399,346 

175,187 

267,708 


The populatioDs of the principal towns in Rumania in 1930 (according 
to the census of December 29) were as follows : — 


Bacharest . 
ChisbioaQ . 
Cemsutzi . 
Yassy . 
Galatz 
Cluj . 
Timisoara . 
Orad^ Mare 


631.233 

117,016 

111,122 

102,595 

101,148 

93,550 

91,866 

82,325 


Arad . 
Bralh 
Craio\a 
Brasov 
Constant z > 
Satii Mare 
Sibiu . 


77,325 

77,225 

68,310 

63,063 

59,234 

58,253 

49.914 

48,013 


Religion, Education, Justice, &c. 

Of the total population of Eumania (in 1930) 13,027,305 belonged to the 
Orthodox Church, 1,320,000 were Greek Catholics, 1,196,357 were Eomau 
Catholics, 717,162 Reformists, 392,200 Lutherans, 72,000 Unitarians, 984,213 
Jews, 156,000 Moslems and 160,000 others. The Kational Orthodox Church 
of Rumania is administered by a Holy Synod under the presidency of Mgr. 
Miron Cristea, who was enthroned as first Patriarch of Rumania on Kovember 
1, 1925. To the Holy Synod belong all the Metropolitans (of Yassy, 
Chishinau, Cernautzi, and Sibiu), all the Bishops (of Rfimnicul-'V filcea, 
Galatz, Constantza, Curtea de Arges, Buzau, Roman, Ismail, Cetatea-Alb^ 
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Balti, Arad, Caransebes, Oradea) and all the Archimandrites (one for each 
Metropolitan and Bishopric). 

There is a Uniat (Greek-Catholic) Rumanian Metropolitan at Blaj, with 
diocesan bishops at Lugosh, Cinj, Oradea, and Baia-Mare, There is a Latin 
archbishop in Bucharest, with diocesan bishops at Alba Julia, Oradea Mare, 
and Yassy. There are Reformed bishops at Cluj and Oradea Mare ; a 
German Lutheran bishop at Sibiu ; a Magyar Lutheran superintendent at 
Ai’ad ; and a Unitarian bishop at Cluj. The clergy of the National Orthodox 
Church and of the Lfniat Rumanian Church are paid by the State. The 
clergy of the other denominations receive subventions from the State. Full 
liberty of religion is assured to every creed or sect. 

Education is free and compulsory ‘wherever there are schools.’ In 
1930-31 there were 14,900 elementary schools with 34,734 teachers and 

I, 973,949 pupils. 

There were in 1930-31, 820 secondary schools with 158,790 pupils and 

II, 164 teachers and 25 higher educational institutions having 9,913 students 
and 590 professors. 

There are also 2 commercial academies at Bucharest and in Cluj ; 2 
agricultural academies in Bucharest and in Cluj ; 2 polytechnic iastitutes 
in Bucharest and Tomi.soara ; 1 academy of architecture at Bucharest ; 1 
law academy at Oradea Mare ; 10 theological institutes ; 4 music academies 
at Bucharest, Yassy, Cluj, and Cernautzi ; 3 plastic academies at Bucharest, 
Yassy, and Cluj. 

There are 4 universities ; at Bucharest, founded in 1864 (602 professors 
and 16,516 students in 1930-31), Ia.si (Yassy), founded in 1860 (372 pro- 
fessors and 4,889 students in 1930-31), Cluj (Kolozsvar), in Transylvania, 
founded in 1919 (350 professors and 3,950 students in 1930-31), and 
Cernautzi (Czemowitz), in Bukovina, founded in 1920 (101 professors and 
2,311 students in 1930-31). At Chisinau, in Bessarabia, theie is a Faculty 
of Theology with 18 professors and 354 students in 1930-31. 

Justice is administered by a court of cassation, 12 appeal courts, 72 
tribunals, and 465 justices of the peace. Assistance is given to the sick in 
530 hospitals .and hospices (departmental, communal, rural, and private). 


Finance! 

The following table shows (in thousands of lei) the estimated ordinary 
revenue and expenditure for years ending March 31 (old style) : — 


- 

1930 

1931 

1932 

’ 1933 

i 1934 

Revenae 
Expenditnre . 

luuO Lei 

38, >67, 377 
38,867,377 

lOOU LtsI 
35,305,954 
35,305,954 

1000 Lei 
25,429,406 
25,429,406 

lO'iO Lel 
23,437,000 
23,437,000 

1 1000 Lei 

! 23,437,573 
23,437,573 


I 


The main items of the budget for 1934 were a.s follows : — 


Ordinal y Revenue 

j I.e. 

|j Ordinary Expenditure 

Lei 

Direct taxes 

. ' 4.54S,419,500 

ii Ministry of Finance . 

8,900,600,000 

indirect taxes — 

1 

ij „ „ the Interior . 

1,753,500,000 

Customs 

. j 3,813.103,524 

il „ ,, Justice 

875,712.000 

Taxes on spirit 

1,487,000,000 

1 ,, ,, Foreign Affairs 

280,840,000 

Turnover taxes 

. 1,700,000.000 

|i „ „ Agriculture 

507,289,300 

Taxes on consumption 

. , 3,015,000,000 

'i ,. „ Labour andPub- 


Entertainments taxes 

110,000 000 

\\ lie Health 

818,003,100 

Stamps and fees . 

. 2,660,000,000 

' ,, „ Commerce aiui 


State monopolies 

. 1 4,822,026,693 

Industry 

183,662,934 
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Ordinary Revenue 

Lei 

Ordinary Expenditure 

Lei 

Ministry of Finance . 

257,000,000 

Ministry of Army 

5,975,000,000 

, , „ tlie Interior 

21,100,000 

„ „ Piibiic Works 


,, ,, Justice 

87,670,000 

and Comiiiuni- 


,, ,, Foreign Affairs , 

46,000,0«)0 

cations . 

08,848,120 

3,788,900.000 

Ministry of Agriculture 

95,149,589 

,, Education 

,, Labonrand Pub- 


,, Presidency of 


lie Health 

12,886,000 

the Council of 


,, Coiniiierce an.i 

Ministers 

24,718,000 

Industry 

252,220,000 



,, ,, National Defence 
,, ,, Public 'Works 

485,5S5,0lK) 



and Commnni- 
cations . 

7,625,000 



,, ,, Education 

16,788,148 



Total ordinary 

23, 437.578,454 

Total ordinary . 

23,177,073,454 

Total extraoidinary 

10,495.949,090 

Supplementary credits 

2d0, 500.000 


Extraordinary Expenditure 

l2,S42,597,4b2 

Total .... 

33,933,522,514 ' 

Total .... 

36,280,170,936 


The public dbbt of Rumania amounted on April 1, 1933, to 138,148,069,416 
lei, of which 83,500,000,000 lei were external debt, 13,500,000,000 lei 
internal debt, and 39,583,511,656 lei for War debt. There were also 
external Relief Bonds outstanding totalling 1,564,557,760 lei. 


Defence. 

Military service in Rumania is compulsory and universal from the ages of 
21 to 60. The normal terms of service are 2 years in the active army, 18 
years in the regular army reserve, and 9 years in the militia. Young men 
exempted from service in the ranks, and those surplus to the annual con- 
tingent, are posted to a supplementary reserve. 

The peace establishment of the army in 1933 was 14.649 officers and 
231,426 other ranks organised in 21 divisions, 1 corps of light infantiy of 2 
divisions, 3 cavalry divisions, and 1 independent cavalry brigade. The air 
personnel (1931) amounted to 11,836 all ranks, with 773 aeroplanes. 

The infantry is armed with the Mannlicher rifle ; the Rumanian artillery 
is still largely armed with guns of the Krapp type, but a considerable num- 
ber of batteries have the French type of 75-mm. field guns and French 
medium and light howitzers. 

In the Black Sea are 4 destroyers, 3 ex-Austrian torpedo boats and 4 motor 
gunboats, a submarine and a depot ship. The Danube force comprises 7 
monitors (600 tons), armed with 4'7-in. guns, 3 vedettes and some small 
craft. There is a naval base at Saliua, on the Black Sea. The naval school 
is in Constantza. The expenditure for 1933 amouted to : land forces, 
5,413,177,400 lei; naval forces, 52,925,259 lei; air forces, 168,599,411 lei. 


Production and Industry. 

According to a statistical estimate, the distribution of the soil of 
Rumania with respect to agriculture in 1932 was as follows Ploughed land, 
31,123,907 acres; meadows and pasture, 9,831,983 acres; vineyards and 
fruit trees, 1,366,720 acres ; and other lands, 12,542,576 acres. 

For 2 years the chief agricultural crops for Greater Rumania were 
as follows : — 
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Area caltivated 1 Production 



■ 1931 

1932 ; 

1931 

1932 

1 



Metric 

Metric 


Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat . 

8,562,049 

7,037,991 i 

I 3,682,292 

1,511,476 

Bye .... 

1,005,507 j 

s60,S9S 1 

354,1348 

267.015 

Barley 

4,740,237 

4.413.566 

1,414.395 

1,467,147 

Oats 

2,152.600 ■ 

1,955,627 

' 670,237 

6*2,672 

Maize . . . t 

11,743,778 

11,787,357 

6,063,333 

5,992,970 


In 1931, Rumania had 1,988.126 horses, 4,079,167 cattle, 12,356,015 
sheep, 424,855 goats, and 3,221,472 swine. 

The catch of fish in 1932 from State properties amounted to 15,089 
metric tons. 

The principal minerals are salt, lignite, iron and copper ores, petroleum 
and natural gas. Petroleum wells, both government and private, are worked 
at Prahova, Dambovitza, Bacau, and Buzau. The total output of crude oil 
in 1930 was 5,792,311 metric tons ; in 1931, 6,756,054 metric tons ; in 1932, 
7,336,664 metric tons; and in 1933, 7,375,617 metric tons. The salt 
mines are situated in the region of the lower Carpathians, from Bukovina to 
the west of Oltenic, an area of over 250 square miles. Salt mining has been 
a state monopoly since 1863 (production in 1932 was 288,070 metric tons, 
as compared with 254,808 metric tons in 1931). Output of lignite, in 1930, 
2,071,057 metric tons; in 1931, 1,631,861 metric tons: in 1932, 1,463,928 
metric tons. The output of natural gas in 1932 was 1,456,036,131 cubic 
metres; in 1931, 1,383,071,961 cubic metres; iron ore, 8,051 metric tons 
in 1932, 61,907 metric tons in 1931. 

Industries of some importance are flour milling, brewing, and distilling. 
In 1932 there were 3,524 industrial establishments employing 132,389 
workmen, 19,920 technical and administrative employees, with an invested 
capital of 40,549,182,000 lei. 

Commerce. 


The values of the imports into and exports from Rumania exclusive 
of gold and silver (in 1000 lei) were : — 


Years | 

Imports 

' Exports 

j[ Years 

Imports 

1 Exports 

1930 

1931 


■ ■ , - 


. ■> 

16,654,537 
j 24,101,342 


The principal items in the Rumanian foreign trade in 1931 and 1932 
were as follows (in million lei): — 


Imports j 1931 

1932 j 

Exports i 1931 

1932 

Million 

X,. , Lei 

« 001 , hair and manu- 
factures of . , 1 8.53 

Textile materials, etc. ' 4,662 

Iron and steei . . ; 2,311 

Leather goods . . \ 325 

Non-ferrous metals . ; $14 

Machinery . . .1 1 650 

Automobilaa . . 1 535 

Million 

Lei 

1 

TOO ; 
3,934 * 

1,268 . 
304 

S64 

1,028 

233 

Million 

Lei 

Cereals . . . 8.335 

Petroleum products. , 6,650 

Live animals . . 1,364 

Wwd products 

Aitiiual products < 

(edihle) . . . , 830 

Seeds, etc. . . j 435 

Million 

Lei 

5,086 

7,109 

657 

1,112 

449 

442 
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The chief imports into the United Kingdom from Kumania in 1932 were 
(according to the Board of Trade Returns): Barley, 140,733Z. ; maize, 
209,412f. ; petroleum, 2,814,8201. The chief exports from the United King- 
dom to Rumania were, cotton piece goods, 374,4401. ; cotton yams, 
651,1541. ; woollen piece goods, 34,6711. 

Total trade between Rumania and United Kingdom for five years (Board 
of Trade Returns) in sterling : — 


- 

1929 i 

1930 

1931 

1 1932 

1933 

Imports from Kumania to U. Kingdom . 

£ I £ 

' 2,965,1991 4,726,165 

£ 

3,412,441 

■ ^ i 

3.449,755! 

£ 

4,167,291 

Exports to Rumania from U. Kingdom . 

' 2,316, 6Sli 1,946,963, 

1,33.^,3421 

l,757,02!*j 

2,384 030 

Re-exports to Rumania from U.K. 

57,635. 

38,757 

29,066 

32.19SI 

57,S31 


Shipping and Communications. 

Tiie European Commission of the Danube, called into being in 1856, consisted before tbe 
war of 8 delegates, one representing each of the following Powers : Anstria-Hnngary, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, Russia, and Turkey, By Article 346 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, only representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy and Rumania 
constitute the Coniinisaion at present. It has ib* seat at Galatz. Since November 24, 
1604. it has existed, or will exist, for successive penods of 3 years unless denounced by one 
of the contracting Powers a year before the conclusion of any such period By the 
operations of the Commission the Danube below Braiia and along the Snllna branch has 
been deepened and corrected, so that at Sulina the depth has been increased from 9 ft. 
to 24 ft., and of the Sulina branch tbe minimum depth has been increasea from 8 ft. to 
18i ft., while by canalisation and other works the navi^tion has been shortened from 43J 
to 33} nautical miles. The income of the Commission is derived entirely from taxes 
levied on shipping leaving the river. Receipts in 1982, 7,759,478 gold francs ; expenditure 
6,296,634 gold francs. The Commission has its own flag. 

The tonnage cleared from the Danube ports in 1932 was 1,322,199 tons, 
as against 1,568,211 tons in 1931 ; and at Constanza, 1,626 vessels of 
4,382,431 tons, as against 1,565 vessels of 3,841,665 tons in 1930. 

Railway history in Rumania commenced in 1860. All the main railway 
lines are owned and operated by the State, but there are also several 
privately owned lines, mainly in Transylvania. The length of Rumanian 
State Railways in 1932 was 6,902 miles. The quantity of freight carried 
in 1932 was 20,628,000 metric tons; number of passengers, 24,416,000 ; 
gross receipts, 8,131,302,000 lei. The State has, besides, under the general 
railway direction, a commercial navigation service on the Danube and Black 
Sea. 

Within Rumania there were 66,212 miles of roads in 1931, of which 
36,458 miles are of macadam, 5,912 miles gravel roads, and the remainder 
are classified as natural dirt roads. 

The Compagnie Internationale de Navigation Aerienne rnns a daily air 
service from April to October between Paris, Bucharest and Constantinople. 

The reorganisation of the post-office under an autonomous regime took 
place on August 3, 1929, in accordance with the Law for the Commercialisa- 
tion of State Enterprises. In 1931, 129,587,150 ordinary letters were 
handled by the po.st-office, of whi' h 106,894,645 were inland letters and 
22,683,505" foreign. In 1930 there were 34,506 miles of telegraph wire and 
cable tor interna! use and 3,863 miles for international connections. _The 
number of telegrams sent was 6,282,341. In 1932 Rumania had 117,197 
miles of urlian system telephone lines in Bucharest only, and 44,456 miles 
of inter-urban system. The number of urban telephone conversations was 
183,000,000, and the inter-urban ones, 3,211,008. Number of conversa- 
tions, 92,299,458. A concession of the ptublio telephone system for a 
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minimum period of 20 years was granted to the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation of New York in July, 1930, and a Enmanian 
company called S. A. de Telcfoane was formed and took over the whole of 
the system on Januaiy 1, 1981. 

A radio station at Baneasa was completed in 1929. 

Banking, Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The National Bank of Rumania on January 27, 1934, had, gold and 
gold exchange 10,110,318,000 lei, notes in circulation, 20,833,914,000 lei, dis- 
counts 8,462,364,000 lei. The privilege of the National Bank to issue currency 
notes was prolonged to December 31, 1960, according to a convention signed 
in May, 1925. The capital of the bank was at the same time raised to 100 
million lei. Other public credit institutions are a Savings Bank, a Deposit 
and Consignment Bank, an Agricultural Loan Bank, a Rural Credit Fonder, 
2 Urban Credit Fanciers (at Bucharest and Jassi), an Agricultural Bank, 
and a Cassa Sttrala, an institution whose purpose is to buy properties and 
sell them in lota to peasants. There are also three private banking 
institutions. On December 31, 1929, there were 1,097 banks in Rumania 
with a paid-up capital of 11,180,000,000 lei; their assets and liabilities 
balanced at 122,835,000,000 lei. 

A unified paper currency came into use for the whole of Rumania on 
August 1, 1920. 

The metric system for weights and measures was introduced into 
Rumania in 1876. The unit of the monetary system was made the leu 
(of 100 hani), equivalent to the franc. Silver is legal tender up to 60 lei 
only. The gold coins of 20-, 10-, and 5-lei which were formerly in circulation 
have been withdrawn since the stabilization of the currency on February 8, 
1929. The value of the leu was fixed at 10 milligrammes gold ('900 fine), 
which is equal to 813'588 to the £ sterling. Nickel is coined in 5-, 10-, and 
20-centime (baui) pieces. 


Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Rumania in Great Britain. 

Minister Plenipotentiary. — C. M. Laptew. 

Counsellor!,. — D. N. Ciotori and Gregoire G. Constantinescu. 

Military and Naval Attache . — Commander Gheoighe Niculescu. 

Air Attache . — Major Ermil Gheorghiu. 

2. Of Great Britain in Rumania. 

Envoy and Minister. — C. M. Palairet, C.M.G. (Appointed December 
2, 1929.) 

First Secretary. — J. D. Greenway. 

Second Secretary. — A. V. Coverley- Price. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. G. F. Connal-Rowan. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. H. Pott, M.V.O., E.N. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. J. E. Humphreys. 

Consul-General at Galatz. — T. B. Wildman. 

There are consular representatives at Galatz (Consul-General), Cluj 
and Temisoara (Consuls), Bucharest, Braila, Galatz, Snlina and Constanza 
(Yice-Consnls). There are Rumanian Consuls at Biimingham, Bradford, 
Cardiff, Newport, Hull, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle, Cork 
and Glasgow. 
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Statistical and other Books of Seference concerning Bnmania. 

1. Offigiai. Publications. 

Anttaml Statistic al Bomaniei. (Statistical Aniinal.) Bucharest. Aunual. 
DietionaTul Statntie al Bomaniti. Vol. I. 1914, With iLtroduction by Dr. L. Coleacr, 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual series. London. 

Le commerce cxUrieur de la Jicuma.nie. Published by the Ministry of Finances. 
Bucharest. Quarterly. 

Bulletin statistiqv.e de la Boumanie, public par la direction de la statistique g^n^rale 
depuis 1909. Bucarest. 

Correspondance Economiqve. Organ off.ciel du Minist^ie delTndustrie et du Commerce. 
Bucarest. 

BuUtinul Ministerulv-i AgricuUi'rd fi Bomemilor. The Bulletin of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Domains. Bucharest. Monthly. 

BuUtinul itatistie al Romdniti. Statistical Bulletin of Bnmania. Published by the 
Ministry of Work, Health and Social WelL re. Bucharest. Quarterly. 

Bulletin de I’Union des Chahdyits de Cchnutrce et d' Industrie. Bucharest. Monthly. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

AUxiano (G.), Antmerco (M.), Boumanie. Paris, 1933. 

Anghelescu (J. N.), Avutia Nationala a Bomaniei (The national wealth of Rumania 
Bucarest, 1915.— Histoire Economique des Roumalns. Vol. I. Geneva, 1920. 

Babel (A), La Bessarabie. Paris, 1927. 

Badulesco (V, V.), Les Finances puUiques de la Boumanie. Paris, 1924. 

Balkan-Compass : Statistisch-finanzielles Jahrbuch fur Rumanian nnd die Balkan- 
staaten. Vienna, annual. 

Bercaru (V.). La r^forme agraire en Boumanie. Fans, 192S. 
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UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET 
REPUBLICS 

(Russia.) 

Ok March 12, 1917, a revolxilioE broke out in Russia, as a result of which 
the Emperor Nicholas II abdicated. A Provisional Governiaent under Prince 
George Lvoff wa.s set up by the Duma, which held office until May 16, 1917, 
when it was reorganised. On August 6, 1917, a new Cabinet under M. 
Alexander Kerensky was formed. This too was reorganised on October 8, 
1917, and maintained itself until November 7, 1917, when the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet seized the government 
authority, and handed it over the next day to the All-Russian Congi-ess of 
Soviets. 

The Constitution of the new State was adopted at the fifth AU-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, on July 10, 1918, and additions or alterations were 
made at subsequent Soviet Congresses (December, 1920-23). On December 
30, 1922, delegates from the four principal Soviet Republics met at Moscow 
and concluded a Treaty of Union, setting up a Union of Sociali.st Soviet 
Republics, covering Russia (R.S.F.S.R ), Ukraine (U.S.S R. ), White Russia 
(W.R.S.S.R.), and the Transcaucasian Federation (T.S.F.S.R.). In Sep- 
tember, 1924, the Uzbek S.S.R. and the Tuikoman S.S.R. were formed 
and joined the Union. On December 5, 1929, the seventh Republic, that of 
Tajikistan was formed. The Constitution of the Union was ratified by the 
Second Union Congress of Soviets, which met in January and February', 1924. 

The Government of the Union consists of a Union Centra) Executive 
Committee and a Union Council of People’s Commissaries. The former is 
elected by the Union Congress of Soviets, the supreme authority of the 
Union, and between Congresses is the sovereign legislative, administrative, 
and judicial authority of the Union. It is convened three times a year, 
and consists of two chambers — the Union Council, since March, 1931, consist- 
ing of 472 members elected on the principle of proportional representation 
of the seven constituent Republics, and the Council of Nationalities, since 
March, 1931, of 138 members, elected on the basis of 5 members for every 
independent and autonomous republic, and 1 member for every autonomous 
region. All legislation must be adopted by both chambers. The Presidium, 
or Standing Committee, which transacts current business, is composed of 27 
members, 9 from each chamber and 9 elected at a joint meeting. 

Chairmen of the Union Central Executive Committee. — MM. Kalinin 
(R.S.F.S.R.), Petrovsky (Ukraine), Cherviakov (White Russia), Musabekov 
ITranscancasia), Aitakov (Turkoman S.S.R.), Faizula-Khodzhaev (Uzbek 
S.S.R.), Nusratula (Tajik &S.R.). 

Subordinate legislative and executive authority is vested in the Union 
Coimcil of People’s Commis*-aries, or Cabinet. Each People’s Commissary 
is, since March, 1934, assisted by a maximnin of two deputies and a 
council which meets at interv-als. Decisions of the Union Council of People’s 
Commissaries may be revised by the Presidium of the Union Central 
Executive Committee. During the periods between the Sessions of the 
Central Executive Committee and those of the Congresses of the Soviets, the 
Presidium of the Central Executive Committee is the sovereign authority of 
the Union and, in accordance with Article 1 of the Constitution, it has 
among other rights the prerogative of carrying on diplomatic negotiations 
of concluding jiolitical and other treaties with other Powers, of altering the 
external frontiers of the Union, of declaring war and concluding peace, and 
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of ratifying international treaties. The Council of People’s Commissaries is 
also responsible to the full Central Executive Committee and to the Union 
Congress of Soviets, to which it makes a report as a whole, in addition 
to the departmental reports. 

The following is the constitution of the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missaries (January, 1933) : — 

President. — V. M. Molotov. 

Vice-Presidents . — J. E. Eiidzniak, V. V. Kuyhyshev. 

Foreign Affairs . — il. M. Litrinor. 

JVar and Marine. — K. E. Voroshilov. 

Home Supplies. — A. I. Mikoyan. 

Foreign Trade . — A. Eosenholz. 

Agriculture. — J. A. Yakovlev. 

Land Transport. — G. K. Orjonikidze. 

Water Transport. — N. Yanson. 

Postsand Telegraphs . — A. I. Rykov. 

W orkers’ a'nd Peasants’ Inspection. — J. E. Rudzutak. 

Heavy Industry. — if. Kaganovitch. 

Light Industry. — I. E. Liubimov. 

Timber Industry/. — S. Lobov. 

State Farms. — T. A. Yurkin. 

Finance. — G, F. Orintco. 

President of the State Planning Commission . — V. V. Kuyhyshev. 

In addition, the Procureur-General of the Republic enters the Council 
with a consultative voice, as does also the chairman of the Unified State 
Political Department (O.G. P.U.). 

A Commission of Execution under the presidency of Molotov (established 
December 25, 1930) has been charged with the task of verifying the actual 
carrying out of Government directions for Socialist construction by State 
institutions, and with the perfecting of the work of the Government machinery. 
As a step towards decentralization the Supreme Economic Council was 
reorganized in January, 1932, into the three commissariats of Heavy 
Industry, Light Industry, and Timber Industry. 

Each of the seven constituent States of the Union — R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, 
White Russia, Transcaucasia, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Tajikistan — 
retains its own Central E.xecutive Committee and Council of People’s Com- 
missaries. Certain of the departments mentioned above are the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the Union Government. Othera exist both in the Union Government 
and in the individual Republics, and a number exist only in the individual 
Republics. 

The British Goveniment recognised the Government of the U.S.S.E. 
dejurc on February 1, 1924. 

Constitution and Government of the E.S.F.S.E. (Eussia Proper). 

The oreater part of the former Russian Empire is under the rule of the 
Soviet (fovemment. But a number of State.s have gradually evolved and 
are maintaining themselves on the borders of the old Empire. Five have 
received formal recognition by the Western Powers, viz., Finland, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. A number of other independent Republics, 
which have adopted the Soviet form of Government, are federated with the 
Government of Russia. These include: White Ea.ssia, the Ukraine, the 
Uzbek, Turcoman and Tajik S.S. Republic.^, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan. 
(The last three constitute the Transcaucasian Federal Soviet Eepnblio.) 
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All the remainiag territory of the former Russian Empire constitutes the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.). This contains the 
provinces of Russia proper, autonomous republics (Kirghiz, Tartar, Bashkir, 
Dagestan, Yakutsk,’ Crimean, Karelian, German on the Volga, Chuvash, 
Buriat-Mongol, Kazak, and the Kara-Kalpak), and autonomous regions or areas 
(Komi, Mariiskaia, Votiak, Kalmyk, Karatchayev, Chechenian, Kabardino- 
Balkarsk, Northern Osetian, Ingushetian, Adygeisk, Oiratsk, Mordvinian, 
etc. ). The autonomous republics are governed by theii' own Central Executive 
Committee and Council of People’s Commissaries the regions and areas are 
governed by executive committees elected by the local Congress of Soviets. 

So far as the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is concerned, a 
Constitution was adopted by the fifth A U-Russian Soviet Congress, the text of 
which was published on July 19, 1918, and subsequently amplified, 1919- 
1925, and this remains the constitutional model for the other States of the 
Union. According to the Constitution, which has been declared a ‘ funda- 
mental law ’ of the Republic, Russia is a Republic of Soviets (Councils) of 
Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies ; and all central and local 
authority is vested in these Soviets. Private property in land is abolished, 
all land being the common property of the people ; all forests, mines, waters 
having a national importance and all live-'tock and fixtures, model e.states and 
agricultural concerns are national property. The State owns all factories, 
mines, railways, and other means of production and transport, but may 
lease them to private individuals, corporations, or State trusts. 

The R.S.F.S.R. is a free Socialist community of all the labouring 
masses of Russia. Freedom of conscience, of opinion, of the Press, and 
of meeting is provided by the Constitution. In order to protect the 
conquests of the Revolution, universal military service is incumbent on all 
citizens. The privilege of defending the Revolution with arms is, however, 
reserved for the labouring classes only ; the non-labouring sections of the 
population will discharge other military duties. The political rights of 
Russian citizenship will be granted without any formalities to foreigners 
residing on the territory of the Russian Republic for purposes of labour. 

The highest authority in the State is the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, which consists of representatives of town Soviets on the basis of 
one delegate for every 25,000 electors, and of Regional Congresses of 
Soviets on the basis of one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. The Con- 
gress elects an All-Rus.sian Central Executive Committee, consisting of 400 
members, which constitute the supreme legislative, administrative, and con- 
trolling body in the Republic, and meets not less frequently than once in 
four months, current affairs being administered by a Standing Committee 
(Presidium). The Central Executive Committee also forms a Council of 
People’s Commissaries for the general administration of the affairs of the 
Republic, to consist of 11 People’s Commissariats and the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. 

The franchise is enjoyed irrespective of religion, nationality, residence, 
sex, etc., by all citizens over 18 years of age who earn their livelihood by 
productive labour, and soldiers and sailors (including the commanders) in 
the Red Army and Navy. 

The following classes are deprived of the franchise : Those employing 
others for profit, or living on unearned income, monks and priests of all 
religions, agents and employees of the former police, secret service, etc., 
members of the former reigning dynasty, imbeciles and wards, and persons 
deprived of civic rights by the criminal courts. 

lu accordance with the latest decrees, howmver, persons employing hired 
labour, or enjoying unearned incomes or engaged in trade, may be granted 
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the right to vote by the regional election commissions, providing they can 
present a certificate from the local factory workshop committee, a local 
working peasant organisation, or local trade union committee, testifying 
that at the time of the election the given individual lives on an income 
derived from his own labour and does not exploit the labour of others. 

Individuals engaged in agriculture and employing hired labour within 
the limits specified in the agricultural codes of the* Constituent Republics of 
the Union are not deprived of their vote if they are otherwise eligible. 
Similarly the vote is enjoyed by people who are in receipt of interest from 
deposits in workers’ savings banks, or from Government or municipal loan 
scrip, providing they are otherwise eligible. 

Provision is also made in the Constitution for local government by means 
of local Soviets in villages and towns, with district and regional Congresses, 
which meet annually. Each Congress elects an Executive Committee, which 
administers the territory under its control until the next Congress. 

Chairman of A.R.C.E.C. — M. Kalinin. 

Secretary.— Kiselev. 

R.S.F.S.R. Council of People's Commissaries. 


Chairman. — D. Sulimov. 
Agriculture. — A. \. Muralov. ; 

Finance. — V. N. Talcovlev. 
Justice. — N. Krylenko. 1 

Education. — A. S. Bubnov. 

Eealth . — Gregor Kaminski. \ 

Social Welfare. — I. A. Nago- | 

vihyn. 


Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection . — 

N. I. riyin. 

Light Industry. — K. K. StryevsJcy. 
Municipal Economy. — N. P. Ko- 
marov. 

State Planning Commission. — M. I. 
Rogoff. 

Supplies. — M. Volkov. 


The People’s Commissariat for the Interior was liquidated on January 1, 
1931. Its functions were transferred to the Executive Committees of the 
Soviets and the organs of the People’s Commissariat for Justice. 


Area and Population 

Progress and Present Condition. 

The total area of the Soviet Union in 1927 was given as 21,352,572 sq. 
kilometres, or 8,241,921 square miles. On January 1, 1933, the population 
of the U.S.S.R. was estimated at 165,768,400. Figures of population and 
area are as follows (capitals in brackets) : — 


Constituent Republics of the Union 


Area in 

Sq. Miles 
(Jan. 1, 
1927) 

Total 

Population 
(Jan. 1, 

193S) 

R.S.F.S.R. (Mo.scow) 

Ukrainian S.S.R. (Harkotf) 

White Rui>sir>n S.S R (Minsk). 

Transcaucasian JS.F S. R (Tiflis) 

Uzbek IS.S.R. (Tashkent) 

Turkoman S.f?.R. (Ashklsabad) . . . . 
Tajik S S.R. (Stalinabad) . . . . 


7,626,717 

174,201 

48,751 

71.255 

74,786 

189 603 

56, COS 

11S,9S3,2C0 

31,901,400 

5.439.400 
7,074,000 

4.918.400 
1,268,900 
1,183,100 

Total 


8,241,921 

U'5,7c8,400 


On April 1, 1932, the populations of Transcaucasia were estimated as 
follows: — Georgia, 2,883,200: Armenia, 1,032.700; and Azerbaijan, 
2,510,800. 
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The following table shows the growth of the popnlation in the U.S.S.E. 
during the last 35 rears : — 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1S97 

. 106,432,300 

1928 

. 150,426,800 

1914 

. 139,312.rC»0 

1931 

. 160,430.300 

1918 

. 142,570,000 

1932 

. . 103,166,100 

1926 

. 147.027,900 




The R.S.F.S. R. contains 12 autonomous Republics and 14 autonomous 
regions. The Ukraine contains 1 autonomous Republic (Moldavia). The 
12 autonomous Republics of the R.S.F.S.R. are shown as follows (the 
capitals are in brackets) : — 

Autoiioi'iiovs Kepuhlies 


Bashkir (Ufa), March 24, 
1919 

Tartar (Kazan), May 27, 
192C 

Kirghiz (Frunze), Fehri.afy, 
1926 

Dagestan (Makhach-Kala), 
Jan. 20, 1921 


; Crimean (Simferopol), Octo- I 
' her 18, 1921 j 

Yakutsk (Yakutsk), April { 
20, 1922 

Karelian (Petrozavodsk), ’ 
! July 27, 1923 ; 

Chuvash (Cheboksara), April I 
21, 1925 ' 


German Republic on the 
Volga (Engels), July 19, 
1923 

Bunat-MoDgol (Verkhnen- 
dii sk), June 4, 1923 
Kazak (Kzyl-Orda), October 
14, 1924 

Kara-Kalpak (Tu-tkui), 1933 


The principal towns of the U.S.S.R. with their population (on December 
17, 1926, and, for some towns, 1933) are: — 


Moscow (1933) . 3,^73,000 


Leningrad ‘ (1933) . 2,839,000 
Baku (wlthincnstrial 
districts) (1933) , 709,000 

Kharkov (1933) . 640,000 

Kietf{1933) . . 538,000 

Rostov-on-Don (wit [i 
Nakhichevan)(193 3) 520.000 
Gorky’ (1933) . . 477. OOO 

Odessa . , 475,500 

Sverdlovsk (1933) , 431. UOO 

Tashkent . . 421.800 

Tlflis(1933) . . 414,000 

Stahngrad (1933) . 412,000 

Dnieperpetrovsk (with 
Amour) (1933) . STS.OOO 

Saratov (1933) . . 338.000 

NoTosib r.sk (1933) 29t,001) 

Perm (1933) . . 270, OoO 

Kazan (1933) . , 267.000 

Knznetsk (1933) . 249,000 

Magnitogorsk (1933) 230, OoO 
Staiino (Yuzovka) 

(1933) . . . 227,000 

Samara . . , 220,400 

Cheliabinsk (1933) 217,000 

Voronezh (1933) . 214,niX) 

Grozny (1933) . . 201,000 

Astrakhan , 199 OOO 

Tula (1933) . . 192,000 

Ivanova- Voznesensk 
(1933) . . . 190,000 

Omsk . . . 178,300 

Yaroslavl (1933) . 177,000 

Krasnodar . . 170,100 


Minsk 


153,500 

Tambov . 


76,399 

Torganrog (i03S) 


149,000 

Sebastopol 


74,703 

Makeevka 


148,000 

Arma\-ir . 


74,533 

Mariupol (193S) 


146,000 

Barnaul . 


74,243 

Nizhny Tagil (1933) 

138,000 

Kostroma 


78,730 

Samarkand 


135,700 

134,000 

Namangan 


78,640 

.Nikoiaiev (1933) 


Andijan 


73,466 

Kalinin*. 


133,100 

Krasnoyarsk , 


72,882 

Orenburg 


129,100 

Ulyanovsk , 


72,274 

Archangel 


128,800 

K(‘kand . 


69,324 

Vladivostok . 


128,600 

NovoroBsisk . 


67,955 

Ufa . 


124,000 

Zinovie\ sk 


66,686 

Izhevsk (1933) 


121,000 

Enakievo (I’^SS) 


66,000 

Lugansk <1933) 


120,000 

Briansk (1933). 


63,000 

Prokopievsik (1933) 

117,000 

Noginsk . 


62,738 

Gorlovka(l933) 


110,000 

Novocherkassk 


62,274 

Vitebsk . 


108,200 

Viatka . 


62,097 

Hume! 


107,500 

Chita 


61,624 

yrivan(1933) . 


107, OCO 

Blagoveshtesnk 


61,161 

Penza 


105,800 

Kreuienchug . 


58,870 

Zaporozhie (193.3) 


105,000 

Kiierson . . 


58,809 

Kemerovo (1933) 



Cj, , - 


58,657 

Irkutsk. 


... 

* ‘k 


57 976 

Kursk noSS) . 





57,969 

Zlati’Ust (1933) 


90,000 

Garidja . 


57,394 

Tomsk 


92,418 

Semijratatinsk 


66,871 

Poltava . 


91,890 

Serpuklov 


55,949 

Shakhty (1933) 


9(1.000 

Berditchev 


55,613 

Simferopol 


88,340 

Piatigorsk 


54,672 

Rybinsk (1933) 


87,000 

Kozlov 


54,390 

Kerch (1933) . 


83,000 

Maikop . 


53,028 

Smolensk 


78,520 

Kalutia . 


51,565 

< >rdjonikidze . 


78,347 

Dimietnevsk . 


51,511 

Orel 

Zhitomir . 


77,895 

76,711 

Bobrui.sk 


51,296 


■ The new designation of Petrograd (March, 1924). 

Formerly Nizhni Novgorod. 3 Formerly Tver. 

e. first five year plan a number of new towns 

came mto existence in the new indnstrial regions. These include 
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Magnitogorsk, Berezniki, Krasnonralsk (in the Urals), Novoye Zaporozhe 
(in the Ukraine), Anjero-Sudjeansk, Staiinsk, Prokopievsk, Kemerevo (in 
West Siberia), Chereiukhovo, Igarka (in East Siberia), Karaganda, Kannrad 
(in Kazakstan), Khibinogorsk (in the Leningrad region, in the arctic circle), 
Kandalaksha (in Karelia), Bobriki (in the Moscow region) and others. 
Some of them, e.g., Magnitogorsk, Prokopievsk, Novoye Zaporozhe have 
populations numbering over 100,000. 

Beligion. 

By decree of Jan. 23, 1918, the Soviet Government disestablished the 
Church and appropriated certain categories of its property. From the time 
of the Revolution of March, 1917, till May, 1929, all religions might be freely 
professed in the Union. In May, 1929, a decree was issued which altered 
several paragraphs of the Constitution of the E.S.F.S.R. Paragiaph 4 
of the constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. in the new text reads as follows: 
‘ With the aim of ensuring real freedom of conscience tor the workers, the 
church is separated from the State and the school from the church, and 
freedom of religious worship and anti-religious propaganda is permitted to 
all citizens.’ Before the revolution the prevailtng religion of the country 
was the Grseeo-Russian, officiallj called the Orthodox Faith. 

It is estimated that there are more than 12,000,000 dissenters in Great 
Russia alone. Roman Catholics are most numerous in the former Polish 
Provinces, Lutherans in those of the Baltic, and Mohammedans in Eastern 
and Southern Russia, while the Jew's are almost entirely settled in the towns 
and larger villages of the western and south-western provinces. The Soviet 
authorities are now endeavouring to settle Jews who have lost their business 
or occupation as a result of the wars and revolution on the land — particularly 
in the Crimea. For colonizing Jews in the Far East the Soviet Government 
in 1928 allotted an area of 20,000 sq. kilometres in the district of Byro- 
Bidjan. In 1924, 76,000 Jews were engaged in agriculture ; in 1927, 165,000 ; 
in 1931, 300,000. 

Education. 

Education in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is conducted by the 
Commissariats for Education of the constituent and autonomous Republics of 
the Union. With regard to the autonomous republics, the higher educational 
institutions and also the scientific institutions situated in their territory are 
subordinated to the Commissariat for Education of the particular Federal 
Republic of which they foim an autonomous part. 

Education is obligatory, and certain classes of private schools (under 
State control) are permitted. In the school year 1932-33, 98 per cent, of 
the children in the U.S.S.R. (from 8 to 17) were educated in the primary 
schools. Co-education has been adopted in all schools. The principle of 
‘ labour ’ education is applied difterently in the schools of each grade ; in 
taking part in the self-government of the schools, the pupils are taught the 
art of self-government as citizens. Technical work is conducted as a part of 
the general industrial life of the country. School education is becoming 
increasingly technical in the U.S.S.R. 

At the beginning of 1933, instruction in the U.S.S.R. was being given as 
follows : — In the primary schools, to 18,754,000 children; in the secondary 
schools, to 4,359,000 children ; in the technical schools, to 949,000 children ; 
in the factory schools, to 1,177,000 children; in the workers’ faculties, to 
444,000 students; and in the higher educational institutions (universities, 
technical colleges, etc.), to 501,000 students. 

In 1929 there were in the U.S.S.R. : 29,006 libraries, 5,585 clubs, 
21,941 cottage reading-rooms, 1,219 people’s homes, 1,062 peasants’ homes. 
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1,201 theatres, 37 concert halls, 38 circuses, 4,093 cinemas, 719 music halls, 
44,774 ‘red’ comers. 

Previous to the Eevolution universities existed in the following places 
in the territory now included in the E.S.F.S.E. and administered by the 
People’s Commissariat for Education ; Moscow (2), Leningrad, Kazan, 
Saratov, Tomsk, Perm, Irkutsk. The Universities of Dorpat and Warsaw, 
evacuated during the war, were reorganised in 1918 as the Voronezh ana 
Don Universities, and in the same year another was set up at Nizhni- 
novgorod (Gorky). Other universities are at Vladivostok, Sverdlovsk, 
Kazakstan (Alma-Ata), Kiev, Dniepropetrovsk, Kharkov, Odessa, Stalimk 
(in the town of Stalin in the Ukraine), Georgian State University (in Tiflis), 
the Central Asiatic State University (in Tashkent), and the White Russian 
State University (in Minsk). 

Owing to the urgent need of specialists, a . ■ ‘ ■ * t'‘c -ystem 

of higher education was begun in 1929—30. I \ ; ■■ i' ■ ■ and 

institutes, which formerly had a more general t i i. ; ■ and 

given over to the control of corresponding economic institutions. Thus all 
institutions for higher education which prepared specialists for industry 
were taken over by the Supreme Economic Council (now divided into 3 
Commissariats) ; those preparing agronomists to the Commissariat for 
Agticulture ; and so on. 

Justice and Crime. 

The basis of the Judiciary System is the same throughout the whole of 
tlie Soviet Union, but the Comstituent Republics have the right to introduce 
modifications and to make their own rules for the application of the code of 
laws. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.E. is the chief Court and supervising 
organ for all Constituent Republics. 

In accordance with the declaration by the Central Executive Committee 
of the U.S.S.E. on October 29, 1924, the fundamental objects of the 
judiciary system of the U.S.S.E. are to safeguard the conquest of the 
proletarian revolution and to protect the workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment and the laws laid down by the latter. 

In the main, there is very little difference between the code of laws amt 
their application in the separate republics. The legal system of the 
R.S.F.S.R., therefore, can be taken as an example of that in force in all the 
other Republics of the Union. 

The Law Courts of the R.S.F.S.K. are divided into People’s Courts and 
Special Courts. The People’s Courts consist of the People’s Judge and two 
Assessors, and their function is to examine as the First Instance, most of the 
civil and criminal cases, except the more important ones, some of which are 
tried at the Regional Court, and those of the highest importance at the 
Supreme Court. The Kegional Courts supervise the activities of the 
People’s Courts and also act as Couitsof Appeal from the decisions of the 
People’s Court. The Supreme Court exercises supervision over all the Courts 
of the Republic, and forms an Appeal Court from the Regional Court. 

The Judges of the People’s Courts and the Presidents and Members of 
the Regional Courts are selected for one year by the Regional Executive 
Committee, from individuals who enjoy electoral rights and who have the 
necessary qualifications with regard to their public or legal work. 

The People’s Assessors are called upon tor duty for six days in a year from 
lists of electors drawn up in the rural districts, industrial enterprises and 
army corps. The People’s Assessors for the Regional Court must have 
had at least two years’ experience in jiublio or trade union work. The list 
of Assessors for the Supreme Court is drawn up by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Republic. 
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In addition to the People's Courts there are the foUowing Special Courts : — 
(1) the Labour Section of the People’s Court, whose duty it is to supervise the 
regulations relating to the working conditions and the protection of labour 
as well as to give decisions on conflicts arising between employers and 
employees, the violation of regulations ; (2) Rural Commissions, which 
settle disputes concerning agrarian matters, such as claims relating to 
the use of the land, etc. ; (3) Arbitration Committees, which settle disputes 
arising between separate State organs concerning property rights, with certain 
exceptions ; (4) Military Tribunals, which deal with military offences, 
espionage, and other classes of crime, when there is no other Law Court on 
the spot but a military tribunal ; (5) Disciplinary Courts, which deal with 
offences and neglect of official duties committed by members of the Central 
Executive Committee and similar State organs. 

The People’s Commissary for Justice is the State Chief Prosecutor, and 
in every region and district there is a Regional Prosecutor who is 
immediately subordinate to the Chief Public Prosecutor of the RepubUes. 
The duties of the Public Prosecutors are the supervision of the correct 
application of the law by all State organs. 

In 1933 there was instituted the higher prosecuting magistracy. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for five years are shown as foUows (in 
millions of roubles) : — 



1928-29 

1920-30* 

1931 • j 

1932* 

1983* 

Revenue . t 

. i 8112-4 

12,799-7 

21,425-6 : 

27,542-0 

35,010*9 

Eireiiditme 

. ' 8021-1 

12,335-3 

20,710-3 1 

27,542-0 1 

85,010*9 


J EstiLiates. 

• Thrs Soviet financial year coincides as from 1931 wich the calendar year, instead of 
covering the period from October 1 to September 30 as before. 


The budget estimates for 1934 were as follows:— 


Revenue 

Millions j 
•>f roubles | 

Expenditure 

Millions 
of roubles 

I. Resources of Socialised 


National Economy , 

33,384-3 

Economy 

1 

Education 

2,668-6 

Turn-over Tax . 


Health 

212-8 

Special Merchandise Fund . 

29, *227*7 

Physical Culture 

24-8 

Taxes on operations not re- 

6,300-0 

Protection of Labour 

112*4 

lating to Merchandise 

National Defence 

2,873-2 

Taxes on collective Property 

225-0 

Service of Loans 

1,702*0 

on profits from State 

300-0 

Local Budgets .... 

3,697*9 

undertakings . 


Other Ex]>enses . . 

2,632-7 

Railways, Posts and Tele- 
graph, etc. . 

1,521-0 

State Reserve .... 

1,571-0 

Internal Loan 

Silver Currency . 

Total receipts from 
Socialised Economy 

!I. Resonrcea of the Popula- 
tion 

Loans and Savings 

Direct Taxes ... 

Customs, etc. 

Grand Total 

2,921*6 

445-0 

10-0 

41,1-25-2 

3,880*0 
2,646 0 
1,228-1 

■•S.S79-4 

Total 

4S.879-4 
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On September 1, 1917, the total indebtedness of Russia amounted to 
32,300 million ronbles, made up as follows : — Pre-war debt, 8,800 million 
roubles ; seven internal war loans, 10,500 million roubles ; loans contracted 
abroad, 8,000 million ronbles; short-dated loans, 5,000 million roubles. 
According to an estimate made in 1924 the foreign loan was then reckoned 
at 15,853 million roubles. On March 31, 1933, the indebtedness of Russia 
to Great Britain was £1,058,973,000 ^including interest since December 31, 
1918). All these debts were cancelled by decree of January 28, 1918, The 
debt to the United States is 800 million dollars— 250 million for war 
purchases, 150 million for former private loans, and 400 million advances by 
private American industrialists to the Soviet Government. 

On January 1, 1933, the internal debt was 10,088,900,000 ronbles. 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

The military system of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
reorganized in 1925. 

The Red Army is now organized on a basis of universal military service. 
Service is divided into (a) preparatory : (b) service with the colours ; (c) 
reserve service. Preparatory training is on a militia basis and begins at the 
age of 19 ; it consists of a preliminary course of 96 hours, lasting IJ months, 
and a supplementary course of 280 hours, lasting 28 days, the whole spread 
over 2 years. The average number of men called up each year is 1,200,000. 
Of these 400,000 are freed from military service. Of the remaining 800,000, 
260,000 go to regimental cadres : 200,000 are trained for territorial forma- 
tions ; and 340,000 are given extra-military training. The strength of the 
active army is about 562,000. 

The whole territory of the U.S.S.R. is divided, for the purposes of the 
Army, into 10 military districts. 

The Red Army is organized as follows : Infantry, consisting of 21 Rifle 
Corps, 26 Rifle Divisions, 45 Territorial Divisions, and 213 Regiments, 
or 639 Battalions in all. Cavalry, consisting of 13 Cavalry Divisions (includ- 
ing 4 territorial divisions), and 7 separate Cavalry Brigades ; Artillery, 21 
Regiments and 71 Light Artillery Regiments ; Engineers, 29 Battalions. 

On January 1. 1931, the total number of effectives was given as 562,000 
(including 37,700 commanding ^ersonrieZ of middle and higher rank). Of 
these, 504,303 (including 30,354 of middle and higher rank) belonged to 
the land forces ; 28,658 (including 4,946 of middle and higher rank) to the 
airforces; and 29,039 (including 2,397 of middle and higher rank) to the 
naval forces. 

The formations organized on a military basis consisted of 28,150 Ogpu 
frontier guards, 17,240 Ogpu frontier troops stationed in the home country, 
and 13,200 escort troops. The land, seaandair forces possessed 750 aeroplanes. 

Those on active service both in the Standing Army and the Territorial 
Forces, in the Navy, etc., whilst subject to the Rules and Regulations and 
Military Discipline, at the same time enjoy all the civic rights of Soviet 
citizens. 

II. Navy. 

^ The proposed reconstruction of the Soviet Navy proceeds slowly, though 
it has been officially stated on more than one occasion that a complete 
r^onstitntion of the forces is contemplated. There are four battleships, 
^e Pariz^l^^-KommurLa, Marat, Oktiahrskaia-Rerolutsia, and Mikhail 
nnze, of which only the first two appear to have undergone any considerable 
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Part of the Black Sea Fleet taken over by General Wrangel, and com- 
pMing one battleship, 10 destroyers, 4 submarines and other vessels are 
still at Bizerta under French protection, and have ceased to have any 
effective value as fighting units. 

State dockyards were at Nevsky, New Admiralty and Galernyi Ostrov, 
Leningrad ; Kronstadt, Sevastopol, and Vladivostok. Guns were made at 
the Putiloff steel works ; 3 or 4 submarines are reported to be under con- 
struction at Leningrad, but otherwise very little work appears to be in hand. 

The following table gives the principal ships at present in service. The 
former division into Baltic and Black Sea fieets may be considered to have 
lapsed, as ships now pass freely through the Dardanelles from one station to 
the other. 


Date of 
Launch 

Xame 

\ Displace- 
j ment 

, Horse- 
j power 

Speed 

Officers 
j and Men 

1 

1 Main Armament 





Baitlesliips. 





- OJciiabrskain* 




I 1 




j RtvoluUia . 1 






1011 

i 

j 

( Parizhskaia- 
1 K&ifimuna . j 

23,000 

1 42,000 

23 

59—1,066 

12 12in.; 16 4-7ill. 



3>{arat . . 1 

Frunze^ 



1 



These ships are the former Gangv.t, 

Secastopol, Pntropavlovsk, and Poltava. 





Cruisers, 



1900 


Avrora . 

6,530 ' 

11,600 

19,500 

. 20 

590 

lOS-lin. 

1905 

i 

Koiixinttrn 

6,760 ! 

■ 23 

1 573 

14 5*1 in . ; 4 Sin. AA, 

1915 


Profintei'n 

6,80C i 

] 

1 



1915 


1 Tchervonava / 

\ Uhraina • i , 

} 7,600 1 

-50,000 

' 29-5 

^ 624 

15 5‘lin. ; 4 4in A A. 

lOlG 


Kraaaii Kavkaz 

j 

1 




There remain not more than 24 de.stroyers of any fighting value. The modem snb- 
niarine.s are about 10 in number. There are also 3 gunboats, several mine-layers and 
mine-sweeping trawlers, n.otor-bc.hts, and surveying and training ships. The flying 
service includes 50 or 60 planes. A small force is at Vladivostok. There is a flotilla on 
the Dnieper, and a small force is in the Caspian. There are no naval vessels of any 
importance in the White Sea. 

The total budgetary expenditure for the Red Forces (land, naval, and air) 
in 1931 was estimated at 1,290,000,000 roubles. Naval personnel numbers 
29,039 officers and men. 

Production and Industry, 

The Soviet Union, not long since predominantly agricultural in character, 
is becoming an industrial-agricultural country. In 1913 industrial produc- 
tion was 42’] percent, of the total, and agricultural production 67 '9 per 
cent. In 1932 industrial production was 70 per cent., and agricultural 
production 30 per cent. 

Forest land occupies 950. COO hectares (44 percent, of total territory); 
pasture, 241,084 hectares (11 per cent.); arable land, 197,611 hectares (9 
percent.); grassland, 46,415 hectares (2 percent.); gardens and orchards, 
11,461 hectares (O'o per cent.): non-agricultural land, 675,000 hectares (31 
per cent.). 

The total area under cultivation (including single-owner peasant farms, 
State farms and collective farms) was 118,500,000 hectares in 1929 ; 
128,000,000 hectares in 1930 ; and 136,407,000 hectares in 1931, and 
134,400,000 hectares in 1932. The total area of the single-owner peasant 
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farms (excluding the State farms and collective farms) was, for the years 
meirtioned, in hectares, as follows : — 1929, 112,000,000; 19S0, 86,000,000; 
1931, 45,800,000; 1932, 29,400,000 

The area cultivated by the collective farms in 1929-30 was over 
36,000,000 hectares, in 1930-31, 80,900,000 hectares, in 1932, 91,570,000 
hectares. On September 1, 1933, 15,455,100 peasant farms, i.e., 65 per 
cent, of all peasant holdings, had been collectivized. 

The following table shows the acreage and yield of the principal crops for 
three years : — 


Crop 

At. a 

(thousand hectares) 

Harvest 

(decatons-) 

1930 

1981 

le3d 

19-28 

19i9 

1930 

Rye 

28,859 

27,072-2 

2o 2( -0 

1,919.919 

2,035,914 

2,360.234 

Wheat . 

33,784 

37,260 6 

34,600 

r -2,131,608 

1,887,78-2 

2,692,084 

Barley . 

7,434 

6.8-20-4 

0,800 

533,458 

721 353 

077,708 

Oats 

17,913 

17,197-5 

15.400 

1,5M,S2EI 

1,573.9-26 

1,662,492 

Buckwheat , 

1,'-'S7 

1.903-1 

1,661-8 

1 166,073 

151,380 

128,653 

Millet . 

5,088 

5,254-9 

7.677-6 

294.590 

311,267 

317,362 

Maize 

3,919 

3,942 4 

3,0Si)'S 

' 337.895 

301,860 

266,753 

Other grains 

3,057 

4.439 5 

- 

186,292 

190,663 

249,680 

Total 1 

102,041 

;04, 490-0 

134.434 -7 

7, 154,170 

7,174,151 

8,354.498 

Potatoes ^ . 


0,111-4 

6,111 4 

3, ’590,43-- 

4,562,970 

4,718,140 


t Excluding jierished oroi'S. 


Decaton — lu metric tens. 


Industrial crops were as follows : — 


Crop 

Area 

! (thousand hectares) 


rl,li ve^t 
{dr^caton^ -) 


1930 

1931 

]9 

103*-> 

28 

lOi'.i i 

1930 

Seeds 

Fibres 

Sveds Fibres j 

Seeds Fibres 

Plas . 

' -2,246-5 

3,138-1 

3,152*1 57.754 

34,572 

71, -276 36,063 i 

70,096 42,857 

Hemp . 1 

750-3 

241*3 

944*3 .• 53.415 

48,877 ■ 

40,857 40,494 | 

39,Sb9 39,850 

Sundower . \ 

3,467-4 

4,574*0 

5,306*0 '.*216, '.90 

' 


17S 920 — 

Sujrar beet i 

1,()34-1 

i 1,394 1 

1,535-9 '969.751* 



dJ4,7S0 — 1 1 

516.960 — 

Cotton 

l,5bo 2 

•2 137 3 

2,348-2 — 


— 90.000-1 

— l.W.COO’ 


'■ Beet. 

2 

Becatou == 10 meriiC tons. 

3 Rav\- vot 

ton. 


Tobacco was planted in 19-32 on 93,800 acres, and makhorka (coarse 
tobacco) on 147,500 acres. 

The total grain crop in 1933 amonnted to 898,000,000 metric hundred- 
weights, as against 698 7 metric hundredweights in 1932. 

The number ot animals (million heads) iu the Soviet Union is .shown as 
tollows for live years ; — 




1^29 

1 19S0 

1 

i'‘3l 

1932 

193 . 

Horses, of all kinds 
Cattle . . . . 

Sheep and Goats 

. . . ! 

34-0 

68 1 
] 147*2 

1 20-Q 

i 30*2 

52 o 

103 8 

1-1*6 

26*2 

47*9 

14-4 

19*6 ' 

40-7 
' 52-1 

11-6 

16-6 
3S-6 
50 6 
1-2*2 
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Of tile whole of the forest land of the U.S.S.E., a large portion is 
administered and worked, or let out as concessions, by the State, and the 
other is granted for use to the peasantry free of charge, the latter being 
72,900,000 acres in extent. 

The Forest Lands of the TJ.S.S.K. are estimated to cover 2,310,000,000 
acres, of which 1,984,547,500 acres are situa.ed in the E.S.F.S.E. and 
55,782,500 in the other constituent Eepublies of the Onion. Of the 
total forest area, however, some 780,000,000 acres are in swamps or 
marshes. In European Russia there are 405 million acres of forest land, 
most of it being in the North, some in the Centre, but very little in the 
South. 

A large proportion of the forest lands of the U.S.S.E. lies in Asiatic Eussia 
(some 300,000,000 acres in extent) where, owing to the absence of roads, it 
is not accessible for working. The forests of the Caucasus, on the other hand, 
are capable of furnishing the world's market with an inexhaustible supply of 
many valuable varieties of timber. A total of 18,600,000 acres in the 
Caucasus is covered by forest lands. 

The Soviet Union is rich in minerals. The output of some of the principal 
ores was as follows Iron, 1932, 12,076,100 metric tons; 1931, 10,731,000 
metric tons ; manganese, 1931, 900,000 metric tons; copper, 1932, 1,210,000 
metric tons ; 1931, 1,168,400 metiic tons. 

The total gross output of coal in 1932 was 64,300,000 metric tons ; in 
1931, 55.860,000 tons. The output of pig-iron in 1932 was 6,206,000 tons 
(4,885,000 metric tons in 1931); of steel, 6,885,000 metric tons (5,300,000 
metric tons in 1931). 

The output of the State oil industry was as follows (in metric tons) : — 

1931, 22,322,000 ; 1932, 22,290,000; 1933, 21,440,000. The quantities 
of oil refined in the country w'ere (in metric tons): — 1933, 18,511,700; 

1932, 20,215,000, and exports, 1931, 5,224..302; 1932, 6,010,000. 

The organization of industry in Soviet Eussia is based on State owner- 
,ship and conti'ol, and is administered in accordance with the Decree of April 
10, 1923, and subsequent slight modifications, by State Trusts and Combines. 
The Trusts in the large scale and middle sized State industries number 
over 600, but there are 291 big Trusts and these cover about 80 
per cent, of the total State industries. A small number of Trusts, called 
Monopoly Trusts, combine all the enterprises of a given branch of industry 
m the whole Union. Such are, for instance, the llubber Trust, Silk Trust, 
Urals Asbestos Trust, etc. In some industries there are several trusts. 
Thus the Oil, Cement and a ferv other industries have four trusts each, but 
in the vast majority of industries in the Soviet Union there are a number of 
separate Trusts in the various parts of the Union. 

^ The number of employees in the U.S.S.E. in 1928-29 was 12,150,000 ; 
in 1929-30, 13,684,000 ; in 1931, 18,600,000 ; in 1932, 22,804,000. 

Commerce. 

The foreign tra'ie of the U.S.S.E. is organized as a state monopoly. 
Importation and exportation of goods are effected by special licences issued 
by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade and its respective departments in 
pursuance of a plan annually sanctioned by the Government. The right of 
purchasing goods for importation, and that of selling Eussian exports 
abroad is vested in the Trade Delegations of the U.S.S.E. in foreign 
countries. F>y special decrees respective Government Departments select 
those State and .’o-operatire organizations which are authorized, under the 
control of the Trade Delegation, to engage in foreign trade. 
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For the purpose of encouraging the participation of foreign capital in the 
foreign trade of the country there have been formed in the fj.S.S K. ‘Mixed 
Companies ' in which shares are held by the Soviet Government and foreign 
concerns. There are 18 export organizations, 12 import organizations, and 
7 export and import organizations. The Co-operative Organizations which 
are granted the right of ‘^xit to the foreign markets ’ are Centrosoyus 
(Central Union of Co-operative Societies), Selskosoyns and several other 
organizations. 

The following table gives the value of imports and exports for five years ; — 


imports Exports 


Fiscial yeari 

Quantity 
(tho'is'ind? of 
metric ton") 

Value (millions ' 
cf roublefs)* 

Quantity 
(tbousp.uds of 
metric ti-ns) 

Value (millions 
of roubles) 

1928-29 . 


1,713 

836 

12,615 

878 

1929-30 . 


2,762 

2,003*7 

i8,sro 

1,002-2 

1931 


3,5o4’3 

1,105 

•21,775-9 

811-2 

1932 


2, 32^*1 

704 4 

17,907-9 

574*9 

1033 


1,236-1 

346-2 

17,916-5 

405-6 


i Fiscal year begins October 1. 


Imports and exports in 1932 were as follows : — 


Imports 

Metric 

tons 

1,000 

roubles 

Exporta 

Metr.c 

tons 

1,000 

roubles 

Foodstuffs . * 

406,891 

51,696 

I. Agricultural Exports 



Ammals and animal 



1. Foodstuffs • 

2,109.647 

92,961 

products . , 

122,704 

36,261 

2. Animal products , 

82,823 

37,587 

Timber, plants, seeds 

6,171 

1,287 

3. Produce of trappers 



Building materials , 

77,464 

5,27b 

and fisheries . 

34.338 

48,549 

Fuels, asphalt, tar, 




— 


resiu • • 

85,032 

10,006 

Total 

2,226,808 

179,097 

Chemicals . . 

27,053 

8,333 




Ores, metals, machin- 






ery . . , 

1,452,186 

455,481 

II. Industrial Exports 



Electrical and engin- 



1. Timber and other 



eering goods, , 

48,674 

77,154 

forest products . 

5,575,442 

80,115 

Paper, stationery, 



2. Food products 

610,644 

51,235 

books , . 

4,2ir 

1,328 

3. Metallurgical pro- 



Textiles ... 

69,788 

51,779 

ducts • • 

8,769,454 

128,575 

Miscellaneous . 

32 

95 

4. Products of other 






Industrie'* . 

334,714 

124,862 




Total 

15,320,254 

384,787 

Total . 

2,300,211 

698,693 

Grand Total 

17,547,062 

663,884 


Soviet foreign trade in 1933 was distributed by countries as follows (in 
thousands of roubles) ; — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Afghanistan , , 

5,623 

7,006 

China (Western) 



Argentina • , 

22S 

SS9 

CzechO'^lo\akia 

4,868 

1,095 

Australia. , 



Denmark , 

1,725 

9,350 

Anstna ... 

1,280 

S76 

Egypt 


4,044 

Belgium . , 

1,538 


Estonia 

373 

1,959 

China , 

£1,481 


Finland 

2,SSS 

5,4^ 
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Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

France 

0,23V 

22,893 

IVIongolia. 

17,269 

38,562 

Germanv . 

148,061 

85,747 

Xorway . 

8,510 

3,830 

Great Britain , 

30,590 

S6,9S3 

Persia 

8,359 

12,068 

Greece 

517 

r>,545 

Poland 

12,973 

5,056 

Holland , 

0,974 

25,890 

Spain 

1 192 

5,531 

India 

2,935 

3,421 

Sweden , 

4,591 

5,920 

Italy 

16.901 

22,226 

Switserland 




Japan 

7,349 

9,124 

TaDnu-Tu\a . 




Latvia 

336 

2,395 

Turkey . 

4.657 

3,798 

Lithuania 

546 

2,728 

United States . 

16.580 

13,965 

Luxemburg 

1,020 

296 

Uruguay , 

1,032 

1,741 


The chief articles of imporx liom Russia into the United Kingdom and of 
export (domestic produce and manufactures) from the United Kingdom to 
Russia in 1932 were, according to the Board of Trade Returns : — Imports : 
Hides and skins, l,06o,194Z. ; butter, 1,234,886?. ; flax, 662,309?. ; 
wheat, 906,030?.; petroleum, 2,193,172?.; sawn timber, 4,527,935?. ; pit 
props, 985,263?.; fish, 1,664,883?.; barley, 668,129?. Exports to Russia: 
Machinery, 6,201,051?.; electrical goods, 92,589?.: iron andsteel, 1,387,813?.; 
woollen and worsteds, 146,700?. 

Total trade between Russia and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 



1929 

' 1950 [ 

1 

1931 

1932 

19SS 

Imports from Kussis into U. Slngdom . . i 

Exports to Russia from U. Kingdom . . j 

Re-exports to Russia from L’. Kingdom , . j 

' 26,487 
3.743 
2,799 

i 34,235 1 
i 6,772 1 
2,519 

32.2i5 ■ 
7,291 
1.911 

19,646 

9,228 

1,397 

17,486 

3,284 

973 


Siuppmg. 

During the period of the Five Year Plan (1929-32) 81 ships of a total 
capacity of 249,000 tons were built in the U.S.S.R. and handed over for 
exploitation. The goods turnover at the seaports of the U.S S.R. in 1932 
was 50 million tons. Total of the merchant marine, July 1, 1933, 443 
vessels of 843,212 gross tons. 

During the first Five Year Plan (1929—32) there were built and handed 
over for exploitation to the river transport system of the U.S.S.R. 211 
automatically propelled vessels of a total capacity of 48,505 H.P., and 227 
vessels not automatically propelled of a total tonnage of 80 million tons. 

Internal ConunnnicationB. 

There are 106,000 kilometres of navigable inland waterway in the Soviet 
Union. In 1931 a People’s Commissariat of "Water Transport was established 
to control sea and river transport. 

The length of exploited railways of the U.S.S.R. in 1930 was 77,046 
kilometres; in 1931, 80,900 kilometres; in 1932, 83,400 kilometres. The 
goods traffic on the Soviet railways was as follows : 1931, 254,900,000 tons ; 
1932, 267,000,000 tons; passenger traffic, 1931, 708,600,000; 1932, over 
900,000,000. 

An agreement was reached in June, 1930, regarding a through railway 
freight service connecting Europe and Asia via the railways of the Soviet 
Union. 
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Civil Aviation only started in the U.S.S.E. in 1922. In 1932 the total 
length of the air lines in the U.S.S.K. was approximately 50,000 kilometres, 
the distance flown approximately 7,000,000 kilometres, the number of 
passengers transported 32,600, goods and mail carried over 1,000 tons. 

Total number of letters and postcards handled (in millions) : — 


- 

1931 

1932 

Letters of all kinds 


1,213*7 

1,S&2*1 

Postcards 


182*8 

185*9 

Inc]u<iing ; — 




(a) Inland : 




Letters of all kinds . 


1,201*9 

1,379*7 

Postcards .... 


181*1 

184*0 

(5) Foreign : 




Letters of all kinds sent abroad 


11*8 

12*4 

Postcards .... 


1*7 

1*9 

Received from abroad : 




Letters of all kinds . 


16*0 

15*3 

Postcards .... 


1*4 

1*0 


The length of the telegraph and telephone lines in the U.S.S.E. in 1932 
was 1,S22'4 thousand kilometres; in 1933 it was 1,490 0 thousand kilo- 
metres. _ The number of telegrams handled was as follows : Inland, in 1932, 
76 million; international, 0'4 million. The number of telephone calls in 
international communication in 1932 was 36 million. 


Banking. 

The State Bank began operations on November 16, 1921. The following 
is the statement of accounts of the Note Issuing Department of the State 
Bank on January 1, 1934: — 


Assets. Liabilities. 

Chervontsi ; Chervontsi 

MetalUc securities i Notes ti^sferred to State . . 343,250,200 

Gold (coin and bullion) , , 80,770,800 I Balance to which notes can 

Other precious metals (coin ] still be issued 20.249.600 

and bullion) .... 919,000 i 

Foreign cmxency 4,277.900 ■ 

Foreign drafts 286,400 j 

State Bank short-term bills . .277,295,700 


Ttital .... 363,499,800 


Total 363.499,800 


Money, Weights and Measures 

Monet. 

The moiietiiry unit is tlie Chervo/iet^^ equal to 10 roubles of the pre- 
revolution gold coinage. It contains 7-74234 grammes of flue gold. Up to 
November, 1931, the par of e.xchange with the pound sterling was officially 
Axed at 9 '458 roubles. Thereafter, owing to the abandonment of the cold 
standard by Great Britain, it was fixed at from 7 r. :30 k. to 7 r. 40 k. 

The currency in circulation is (1) Chervontsi notes in denominations of 1, 2, 
o, 25 and 50, issued by the State Bank against gold cover, hut incon- 

vertible at present ; (2) Treasury Notes in denominations of 1, 3, and 5 gold 
roubles; (3) silver coins : either bank silver (90 per cent, silver and 10 per 
/CA * in denominations of 1 rouble and 50 kopecks ; or change silver 

(50 per cent, silver and 50 per cent, copper) in denominations of 20, 15, and 
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10 kopecks; (4) copper coins in denominations of 1, 2, 3, and 5 kopecks 
and half kopecks ; (5) bronze coins in denominations of 1, 2, 3, and 5 
kopecks. Owing to the scarcity of silver n:ckel pieces (the lirst ever to 
be used in Russia) of 10, 15 and 20 kopecks were introduced in 1932. 


Weights ani> Meashkes. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been in use since 
January 1, 1927. 

The old Russian weights and measures were as follows : — 


= 3,500 fr., or two- thirds of a statute 
mUe (0-662879). 


1 Verst (500 sazhens) 

1 Sa'.Tien (3 arshins) 

1 Arshin (16 vershoks) . 

1 Soiiare verst 

1 Dessiatin . . . . 

1 Pound (96 zolotniks = a lots) 

1 Pood (40 pounds) . 

1 Vedro (10 shtoffs) . 

1 Chetvert (8 chetveriks) . 


— 7 feet English. 

= 28 inches. 

= 0-439408 square mile = 281-221 
acres. 

= 2-69972 English acres 
= ^ of a pound English (0-90283 lb. !. 

I = 36 lbs. English. 

( = 0-32-243578 ewt. 

( = 0-016121789 ton. 

= 2| imperial ^llons (2-7066). 

= 5-7719 imperial bushels. 


The Soviet Government issued a decree adopting the Gregorian Calendar 
as from February 14, 1918. A six-day week (five working days and one 
holiday for all) was adopted at the end of 1931. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Soviet Russia in Great Bbitain. 

Ambassador. — Jean Maisky (appointed November 8, 1932). 

Counsellors. — Samuel B. Cahan and George Astakholf. 

Second Secretary. — Efim Gollibtzov. 

Press Attache — Serge Vinogradoff. 

Attaches. — Dmitri Kotlov and Alex. Volchcoff. 

2. Of Great Britain in Soviet Russia. 

Ambassador. — Lord Chilston, K.C.M.G. (appointed October 24, 1933). 
Counsellor. — N. H. H. Charles. 

Secretaries. — E. 0. Coote and J. M. K. Vyvyan. 

Commercial Secretary (First Grade). — G. P. Paton, C.B.E. 


Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Russia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Ten Years of Soviet Power in Figures (1917-1927). (Central Statistical Beard.) 
Moscow, 19JS. 

The Soviet Union Looks Ahead. Translation of the Five-Year Plan for Economic 
Reconstruction. London, 1930. 

Izvestin (News), daily organ of the Union Central Executive Committee and the 
All-Ru.>sian Oeiitial Executive Committee. 

S(ycutskuia Toi'/ovlia. A weekly puldication of the Connuissariat of Tiade of the 
U.S.8.R. 

Voprosv Torgovli. A monthly journal published by the Com. for Trade of the U.S.S.R. 
Planovoie Khoziautvo. A monthly publication 

La Vie Ec<momigue des Sovuis. The organ of the Trade Delegation in France 
Die Volkricirtschaft, dtr U.d.S.S.R, The organ of the Trade Delegation in Germany. 
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Economic Review. The publication of the Amtorg (U.S.A.). 

Za IndustHalizatziyu . — The organ of the Sapreme Economic Council of the XJ.S.S.R. 
and R.S P.S.R. (daily). 

Ekonomiteheskaia The Organ of the People^s Commissariat of Supplies, Foreign 

Trade, Transport, and Finance (daily) 

Trud, the organ of tfie All-Union Central Conncil of Trade Unions (daily). 

Fiaaasy i Khoziaisico. A weekly publication of the Commissariat for Finance of the 
U.S.S.B. 

SotialUtitekeskoe Zeiiiledelie . — ^A daily publication of the Commissariat of Agriculture 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Bank for Rmsian Trade Review, published by the Bank for Russian Trade, Ltd., 
London. 

Abrege des Donnees Statistiques. Moscow, 1925. 

The Soviet Constitution Edited by Andrew Rotlistein. London, 1023 

Recueil des principaux traites, accoids et conventions conclus par rU.R.S.S. avec 
es Puissances etrangeres. Mos. ow, 1923. 

The U.S.S.R. m Construction. An illustrated monthly magazine (published iu 
Russian, English, German, and French). Moscow, 1930. 

Economic Survey. Published hv the State Bank of the U S.S.R. , Moscow (in English). 

Results of the First Fite Year Plan vn the Deielopmeiii of the National Ecorouiy of the 
U.S.&.R. Published by the Publisliing Department of the State Plannmg Commission of 
the U S.S.R. Moscow, 1933. 

National Economy of the U.S.S.R. Issued by the State Social and Economic 
Publishing House Moscow, 1932. 

Atlas and Diagiauis R£S'ult3 of the First Five Year Plan In the Recor.strx'ciion of the 
U.S.S.R. Moscow, 1933. 

2. Other Publications. 

Soviet Union Tear Book, 1930 (edited by Segal & Santalov). London, 1930. 

Economic Conditions in the U.S.S.R.: Handbook for Foreign Economists and 
Specialists. London, 1932. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Russian volumes of the Economic and 
Social History of the World War. New Haven, 191T-1932. 

British’Russian Gazette and Trade Outlook. Published monthly. London. 

Moscow News, An English Daily. Moscow. 

V.O.K.S. Illustrated Monthly. Published by the Society for Cnltnral Relations with 
Foreign Countries. Moscow. 

Bach (Lydia), Histoire de la Revolution Basse. Paris, 1930. 

ila«d«/>^er'«Hussland. Europaisches Rus.siand, Eisenbahnen in Russisch>Asien Te- 
heran, Peking. 6th ed. Leipzig, 1904. Engl j.sh Ed., 1914. 

BaiUiloff (A. V.), In the Land of Communist Dictatorship. London, 1929. 

Bajanov (Boris), Avec Staiine dans le Eremliue. Pans, 1931. 

Beazley (R.), Forbes (N.), and Birkett (G. A.), A History of Russia to Modern Times. 
London, 1918. 

Block (L. A.), Pocket Guide to the Soviet Union. Moscow, 1032. 

B'i'Utzkus (B.), Agrarentwickluug und Agrarrevolution in RussUnd. Berlin, 1925. 

Burns {R.), Russia’s Productive S}stem. London, 1930. 

Byron (Robert), Fir>t Russia, then Tibet. London. 1933. 

Chamberlin (W. H.), Soviet -Russia. London, 1930- — The Soviet Planned Economic 
Order. Boston, 1931. 

Ckanitiov (fS. Brian), A History of Russia. London, 1930. 

Charques, (R. D.), Soviet E'Jujation. London, 1932. 

Cole (Mari:art:t I.), Editor, Twelve Studies in So\Let Russia. London, 1933. 

Crowthtr {3 G.l, Science in Soviet Russia. London. 1930. 

ly Alnuido. (P. C.), Russic (Geo^rapbie LTniverselleX Pans, 1932. 

Davis (Jen me), Euiur The New RU'3>ia N'ew Turk, 1933. 

De MomU (Anafole), Petit Manuel de la Russie Nonvelle, Paris, 1901. 

DobbertiG.), Editor. Soviet Economic-'. London, 1933. 

EckardtifkL. von), Russia. London, 1932. 

Bister (Karl), Vom Rubel zura Tscherwonyez. Jena, 1930. 

Erismann-Strpanowa {VeTa.), Eri^rmann (Th-), and 3latthieu{G, J.), Editors, Russlacd. 
2 vols. Zurich, 1919. 

Feller (Arth’-.i), The Experiment of Bolshevism. London, 1930 

iL.), The Soviets in World Affairs. 2 vols. London, 1930. 

Florisxiky (Mk bael). The End of the Russian Empire. London, 1931. 

Friedman (K. M.), Rus«ia in Transition. London, 1933, 

Gvnan (Waldemar). BoI-,hevism : Theory and Practice. London, 1932. 

Raensel (Prof. Pan-)- Ihe Economic Policy of Soviet Russia. London, 1930. 

Bans (N.), and Hesse'ii (S.), Educational Policy in Soviet Russia. London, 1930. 

Bdrper (S. N.), Civic TrainiDg in Soviet Russia. Chicago, 1939.— Making Bolsheviks. 
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SOVIET CENTEAL ASIA. 

Soviet Central Asia embraces the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic, the 
Turkoman Socialist Soviet Republic, the Tazhik Socialist Soviet Republic, 
the Kara-Kalpak Soviet Socialist Republic, the Autonomous Region of 
Kirghizia (Kara-Kirghizia) as well as the regions to the north of Tashkent, 
which are now included in the Autonomous Kazak Republic. 

Turkestan was conquered by the Russians about 60 years ago. In 1866 
Tashkent was occupied and in 1868 Samarkand, and subsequently further 
territory was conquered and united with Russian Turkestan. In the 70’s 
Bokhara was subjugated, the Emir, by the agreement of 1873 recognizing the 
suzerainty of Russia. In the same year Khiva became a Vassal State to 
Russia. Until 1917, Russian Central Asia was divided politically into the 
Khanate of Khiva, the Emirate of Bokhara, and the Governor-Generalship 
of Turkestan. 

After the outbreak of the Revolution various political parties contended 
for power in Turkestan. In the summer of 1919 the authority of the Soviet 
Government became definitely established in these regions, and subsequently 
the native dynasties in Khiva and Bokhara were expelled. The Khan of 
Khiva was deposed in February, 1920, and a People’s Soviet Republic was setup, 
the mediaeval name of Khorezm being revived. In August, 1920, the Emir of 
Bokhara suffered the same fate, and a similar regime was set up in Bokhara. 
The former Governor-Generalship of Tuike.stan was formally constituted an 
Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic within the R.S.F.S.R. on April 11, 
1921. 

In the autumn, 1924, a decision was accepted by the Congresses of the 
Soviets of Turkestan, Bokhara and Khiva Republics to redistribute the 
territories of these Republics on a national basis ; at the same time Bokhara 
and Khiva became Socialist Republics. As a result of the redistribution 
completed in May, 1925, the New States of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan and several Autonomous Regions were established. The remaining 
districts of Turkestan populated by Kazaks (Kirghiz) were reunited to 
Kazakstan. 

The Autonomous Kazak Socialist Soviet Republic, comprising the 
Governments of Uralsk, Turgai, Akmoliusk and Semipalatinsk, had already 
been created within the R.S F S.R. (August 26, 1920). To this Republic 
were added the parts of the lormer Governorship of Turkestan inhabited by a 
maj^ity of Kirghiz, and comprising the greater parts of the old Provinces of 
^c^irechinsk, together with the eastern part of Ferghana and 
the foothills of the Pamirs. Area, 94,956 sq. miles. Within this Autono- 
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moos Kirgliiz Republic, two Autonomous Regions were estaWisRed, in the 
interests of distinct sub groups of Kirghiz tribesmen, that of Kara-Kalpakia, 
extending south-east of the Sea of Aral, and Kirghizia, coveting most of 
the old Semirechinsk Province. On March 7, 1927, Kirghizia was reor- 
ganized into an Autonomous Republic, formerly part of the R.S.F.S.R. The 
remaining parts of Russian Turkestan, with the territories of the old native 
states of Khiva and Bokhara and the Trans-Caspian Province, constitute the 
two Socialist Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. In October, 
1924, the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. decided to admit 
these two Republics to membership of the Union, a decision which was 
confirmed by the Third Union Congress of Soviets in May, 1925. 

On May 1, 1930, the completed line of the Turkestan-Siberian railway 
was opened. The railway is 906 miles long. 

TXrEKMENISTAN. 

(Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on October 27, 1924, 
and covers the territory of the former Trans-Caspian Region of Turkestan, 
the Charjini vilayet of Bokhara, and a part of Khiva situated on the 
right bank of the Oxus. In May, 1925, the Turkoman Republic entered 
the Soviet Union as one of its Constituent Republics. It is bounded on 
the north by the Autonomous Kazak Republic (Kazakstan), by Persia and 
Afghanistan on the south, by the Uzbek Republic on the east and the 
Caspian Sea on the west. 

Area and Population, — The principal Turkoman tribes are the Tekkes 
of Merv, and the Tekkes of the Attok, the Ersaris, Yomuds and Goklans. 
All speak closely related varieties of a Turkoman language (of the South- 
Western group of Turkish), and they are Sunni Mohammedans. The country 
passed under Russian control in 1881, after the fall of the Turkoman strong- 
hold of Gok-TepA 

The area of Turkmenistan is 491,216 square kilometres (189,603 sq. 
miles), and its population on January 1, 1931, was 1,137,900. The nation- 
alities of the population are as follows : Turkoman, 72 per cent. ; Uzbeks, 
10'5 per cent. ; Russians, 7'5 per cent. ; others, 10 per cent. 

The capital is Ashkhabad (Polterask), and other large towns are Merv, 
Leninsk, Kerki, Tashauz. 

Production. — The main occupation of the people is agriculture, based 
on irrigation. Turkmenistan produces cotton, wool, Astrakan fur, etc. It 
is also famous for its carpets, and produces a certain special breed of 
Turkoman horses. It is fairly rich in mineral resources, producing ozokerite, 
oil, sulphates, common salt, sulphur, etc. 

Motor communication has been established between Ashkhabad and 
Meshed (Persia), and an air line runs between LeninsK and Tashauz. 
Turkmenistan (particularly the territory along the railway line) is connected 
by telegraph with the rest of the Union. 

In 1932 the total area under cultivation was 473,000 hectares, of 
which 180,000 hectares were under cotton. 

The gross production of Turkoman State and co-operative industry in 
1932 was valued at 119,000,000 roubles. 

Education. — In 1932-33 the public educational system comprised 2,039 
primary and secondary schools with 103,200 pnpUs ; 5 higher educational 
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iEstitutions with 2,000 students; 30 higher technical schools with 30,000 
students; and 3,846 institutions for the liquidation of illiteracy with 150,000 
pupils. The new alphabet, based on Latin characters, has been made 
compulsory in all schools and government offices. 


UZBEKISTAN. 

(Uzbek Soviet Socialist Reitiblic.) 


The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on December 5, 1924, 
from lands formerly included in Turkestan, Bokhara and Khorezm. It 
includes a large part of the Samarkand region, the southern part of the 
Sir-Darya, lYestern Fhergana, the "Western Plains of Bokhara, and the Uzbek 
regions of Khorezm. In May, 1925, Uzbekistan, by the decision of the 
Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R., was accepted as an equal member into 
the Soviet Union. 

Uzbekistan lies between 36° 40 N. latitude and 59° 50-75° E. longitude. It 
is bordered on the north by the Kazak Autonomous Republic, on the east by 
the Kirghiz Autonomous Republic and Chinese Turkestan, on the south by 
Afghanistan, and on the west by the Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Area and Population. — The Uzbeks, who form the majority of the 
population over the area of the old States of Khiva and Bokhara, and the 
Provinces of Samarkand and Ferghana, were the ruling race in Central Asia, 
until the arrival of the Russians during the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The several native States over which Uzbek dynasties formerly 
ruled were founded in the fifteenth century upon the ruins of Tamerlane’s 
empire.^ The Uzbeks speak Jagatai Turkish, which is clearly related to 
Osmanli and Azerbaijan Turkish, and are Sunni Mohammedans. 

The area of Uzbekistan is 340,346 square kilometres. The population on 
January 1, 1931, of Uzbekistan (excluding Tajikistan) was 4,685,400, of 
whom about one-fifth lived in towns. The population is composed ofj 
Uzbeks, 76 per cent.; Russians, 5‘6 per cent. ; Tajiks, 5'5 percent. ; others, 
1,2'9 per cent. The capital of the Republic is Tashkent ; other important 
cities are Bokhara, Khiva, Andijan, Kokand, Namanghan, Samarkand. 

Production. — Uzbekistan is a land of intensive fanning, based on 
artificial irrigation. By the middle of 1932, 72’6 per cent, of the peasant 
farms had been collectivized. Cotton growing has been developed. In 1932 
the area under cotton was 945,900 hectares. Uzbekistan also produces fruits, 
wool, and silk. Its industry consists of cotton spinning (51 factories), oil 
and eoal-minijig. In 1928—29 the gross production of large industries 
amounted to 70 million roubles. The gross production of all industry in 
1932 was valued at 500,000,000 roubles. 


£duc3.tiou, — In 1932 there were in elementary schools 531,000 pupils ; in 
secondary schools 130,000 pupils; in six-year schools 25,300 pupils; in schools 
for peasant youth 11,300 pupils ; and in institutions for the liquidation of 
illiteracy 710,000 pupils. There are also higher educational establishments 
and technical schools. 


The total length of railway in 1930 was 1,789 kilometres, of which 734 
miles) form that part of the line which connects central Asia 
with Russia. From this main line branches lead to Karshe-Kitab, Kerki-Termez, 
Jalalabad is, .amanchan, Andijan and other centres. On the territory of the 
are 113 postal telegraph institutions, an air-line which serves 
an ot Central Asia, and this air-line is most developed in Uzbekistan. 
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TAJIKISTAN. 

(Tajis Socialist Soviet Eepeblic.) 

The Tajik Socialist Soviet Eepublic was formed from the former regions 
of Bokhara and Turkestan where the population consisted mainly of Tajiks. 
Its equality with the other six republics of the Soviet Union was established 
on October 17, 1929. 

Tajikistan is situated between 39° 40 and 36° 40 N. latitude and 67° 20 and 
75° E longitude, north of the Oxus. On the west and north it is bordered 
by Uzbekistan and by the autonomous Eepublic of the Kirghiz ; on the east 
by Chinese Turkestan and on the south by Afghanistan. 

Area and Population. — The Tajiks speak an Iranian dialect, little 
different from Persian, and they are considered to be the descendants of the 
original Aryan population of Turkestan. Unlike the Persians, the Tajiks 
are mostly riunnis. 

The area of the territory is 145,100 square kilometres (56,608 sq. miles), 
and the population on January 1, 1931, was 1,174,100, divided accord- 
ing to nationality as follows: Tajiks, 78'4 per cent. ; Uzbeks, 17’9 per 
cent. ; Eussians, 0'8 per cent. ; others, 2'9 per cent. The capital is 
Stalinabad (formerly Dushambe). 

Production. — The occupations of the population are mainly farming and 
cattle-breeding. Gold, oil and coal are being produced, bnt by very primitive 
method.s. Irrigation is being developed and cotton growing extended by the 
latest technical methods. In 1932 the area under cultivation was 1,008,000 
hectares, of which 135,000 hectares were under cotton. Gross industrial 
production in 1932 was valued at over 80 million roubles. 

In regard to roads, it is the poorest region in Central Asia. The only 
means of communication up to the time of the formation of the Eepublic 
were camel-tracks. A railway line has been completed between Termez and 
Stalinabad (about 200 kilometres — 124 miles). Automobile transport roads 
are also being built, 2,500 kilometres (1,550 miles) of roads having already 
been completed by the beginning of 1932. A steamship line on the Oxns 
runs between Termez Saraya and Jiliknlam on the river Vakhsh. Stalinabad 
is connected by an air line with Termez and K.agan. 

In 1932 there were 114,000 pupils in elementary and secondary schools. 
The republic has 3 higher educational institutions. In Stalinabad a base 
has been organized for the All-Union Academy of Science. Literacy among 
the population has increased from 0'5 per cent, in pre-revolutionary times to 
30 per cent, in 1932. 

There are 12 post and telegraph offices. 


Books of Eeference Concerniug Central Asia. 

Abbott (J.). Narratire of a Joumey from Herat to Khiva. London, 1884. 

Barthold (W.), The History oi Turkestan (RutsMan) Tashkent, 19:^2. — Turkestan down 
to the Mongolian liiva.sioii. London, 1928. 

Christit (Ella R.), Through Khiva to Gulden Samarkand. London, 1925. 

Curzon^'Kon. G.), R'lssia in Central Asia. London, 1889. — The Pamirs and the Source 
oftheOxus. London, 1S97. 

Fox (R-)» People of the Steppes. London, 1925. 

T’l -rniv.Ti. ppntrai London, 1916. 

J. . New York and London, 1933. 

■ I.. ■ ' Ruasisch Turkestan. Stuttgart, 1921. 

■ ■ 1'. ■ ■ . Russian). St. Petersburg, 1913. 

*f«afctn(Annette M. B.), In Russian Turkestan. London, 1915. 

(/Donovan (R.), The Merv Oasis. 2 vols London, 1SS9. 

Olajsen (O ), The Emir of Bokhara and his Country. London, 1911. 
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Phibbs (Isabella 31. )j A Visit to the Russians in Ceati*al Asia. London. 1899. 

Ricl-iners (W. R,), The Dtiab of Turkestan. Cambridge, 1913 
Schwarz (F. von), Turkestan. Berlin and Freiberg, 1900. 

(Claude). Le Turkestan Sovietique. Paris, 1932. 

Strong (A. L.), Red Star in SaiLarkand. London, 1030. — The Road to the Grey Par; -r, 
Boston, 1931. 

Woeikof (A..), Le Turkestan Russe. Paris, 1914. 

OTHER ASIATIC TEEEITOET OF THE SOVIET HNIOH. 


The remainder of the Asiatic territory of the TJ.S.S.E. is divided as 
follows : — 


Region 

Area in 
bq. km. 

Population, 
Jan. 1931 

Region 

Area in 
sq. km- 

Population, 
Jan. 1931 

Far Eastern Region 

2,333,500 

1,'.93,400 

Western Siberian 



Yakutsk Autono- 

Region . 

1,304,800 

8,767.200 

mous Republic 



Eastern Siberian 


Buriat'Mongol 

4,023,300 

308,400 

Region (exc. the 



Autonomous Re- 



Buriat-Mongol 



public . . . 

389,100 

575,000 

Republic) . . 

3,179,400 

2,-568,400 


Habarovsk is the principal city of the Far Eastern Region. The 
Kamchatka Peninsula occupies 40 per cent, of the area of the whole region. 
The population of Kamchatka, which is very sparse, derives its income 
mainly from fishing and hunting. Agricnltnre and cattle-breeding are 
being developed in Kamchatka. There are three big State farms, with over 
a thousand head of cattle, and of an area of some hundreds of hectares, and 
collective farms are being organized. The majority of the population 
in the Vladivostok area is engaged in agriculture, industry and trans- 
port. The forests constitute one of the most important of the natural 
resources. The total forested area is 900,000 square kOometres, of which 
at least one-half can be exploited. Nearly three million acres are under 
cultivation and many diverse crops are raised. The country is rich in fur- 
bearing animals of many varieties, and is an important fish-prodneing 
centre, being practically the only one in Siberia. Of the other industries of 
importance are wood-working and flour-milling. In addition to the vast 
mineral, timber, fur and fish re.sonrces, there is a comparatively good trans- 
port system, with a fairly well-developed railway system, and navigable 
rivers flowing into ice-free waters. 

YAKUTSK REPUBLIC 

The two principal industries of the Yakutsk Republic are hunting and 
gold mining. The gold mining industry of the republic has shown steady 
development. The Soviet Trust Soyus-Zoloto and a number of individnai 
prospectors are working the fields. Silver- and lead-bearing ores are worked, 
and coal. There is also some trade in salt. During the period of the Five 
Tear Plan (1929-32) a sum of 166 million roubles was invested in the 
indnstries of Yakutia. Over 70,000 hectares of land are now under 
cultivation. In 1932, 50 }‘er cent, of all the peasant holdings were 
collectivized. A severe climate and lack of railways are serious obstacles 
to the economic development of the lepnblic. There is an air service 
between Irkutsk and the town Yakutsk, the capital of the republic, which 
is being used to an increasing extent for the transportation of gold and 
valuable furs. 

In 1932 there were 442 schools, with 39,000 pupils or 86 per cent, of the 
children of school age. There were also 50 higher schools, with about 9,000 
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pupils. The literate proportion of the population before the revolution was 
2 per cent. ; in 1932 it was 70 per cent. 

BUEIAT-MONGOI EEPIJBIIC 

The Buriat-Mongol Republic is situated to the south of the Yakutsk 
Republic. There are a number of enterprises, principally in the leather and 
glass industries. Cattle breeding i.s, however, the principal occupation of the 
population. In 1930 there were the following head of cattle in the republic : 
horses, 309,600; sheep and goats, 1,387,000 ; pigs, 99,600. The gross 
production of industry in 19S2 was 11 '5 million loubles. The sown area in 
1932 was 376,300 hectares and 60'9 per cent, of all the peasant holdings 
were collectivized. 

The number of pupils in the primary schools in 1932-33, was 67,200 and 
in the secondary schools, 4,900. Buriat Mongolia has 3 higher edii rational 
institutions and 87 per cent, of the population is literate. 

SIBERIAN REGIONS 

Siberia is now divided into the Western Siberian Region, with its capital 
at Novo-Sibirsk ; and the Eastern Siberian Region, with its capital at Irkutsk. 
Other large cities in this area are Omsk with a population of 161,475, Tomsk 
and Irkutsk with approximately 100,000 each, Barnaul and Krasnoyarsk 
with 75,000 persons each, and Buisk with 46,000. The Siberian Region 
extends from the Arctic Ocean to the Mongolian border, and includes 
fertile agricultural districts and industrial sections in the south, while most 
of the northern territory is an unsettled forest and similar to the Yakutsk 
Republic. In 1930 the total aiea under cultivation in the whole of Siberia 
(including the Buriat-Mongol Republic) was 8,546,000 hectares. In 1931 the 
area under grain was 8,815,80o hectares. It produces a relatively high 
percentage of wheat, and its output is cousideiabiy above its own require- 
ments, thus allowing a large pioportion for export. The Siberian Region 
possesses some of the largest coal resources known. The Kuznetsk Basin 
is estimated to contain 400,000 million metric tons. There are other rich 
coal areas in Siberia, particularly the Cherenikhov and Minusinsk Basins. 
Within the Kuznetsk Basin lie also the extensive iron ore deposits of 
Telbes. Siberia is rich in non-ferrous metal ores, especially copper, the 
resources of which are estimated to exceed 100 million metric tons. Many 
big industrial plants (such as those oi the Kuznetsk Metal Combine), have 
been or are being built. 

THE TEANS-CAITCASIAN SOCIALIST FEDEEAL 
SOVIET REPUBLIC. 

The natural boundaries of Trans-Caucasia are — on the north, the Caucasus 
Mountains, separating it from Northern Caucasia ; on the west, the 
Black Sea ; ou the south, mountains, steppes and rivers which divide 
it from Persia ; and on the east the Caspian Sea. The area of the Trans- 
Caucasian Republic is 184,492 square kilometres (71,255 sq. miles), or 0‘8 
per cent, of the whole Soviet territory. After the November revolution 
Trans-Caucasia became sepaiated from the rest of Russia and split up into 
three separate Republics : Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan. In April, 1920, 
Azerbaijan became a Soviet Republic. Towards the end of the same year, 
Armenia also became a Soviet Republic, and in 1921 a Soviet Government 
was established in Georgia. The three Republics, on March 12, 1922, 
concluded an agreement whereby they formed a Trans-Caucasian Federation, 
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thus establishing the Trans-Caucasian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
Its population on January 1, 1931, was 6,426,700, made up as foUows : 
Georgians, 31 percent. ; Turko-Tartars, 28 "5 per cent.; Armenians, 23 per 
cent.; Russians, 5 ’8 per cent. ; others, 11 "7 per cent. 

In 1930 the total length of railway lines (not counting lines being built) 
was over 2,300 kilometres. The main lines run from Batoum, through 
Tiflis to Baku and along the Caspian Sea through Derbent to the 
E.S.F.S.E. There is also a laRway running from Tiflis to the south in 
Armenia. This line passes through the Allaverd copper mines and through 
Leninkau and Erivan to Persia. The railways in Trans- Caucasia, as in the 
rest of the Union, belong to the State. 

The area under cotton in Trans-Cauca.sia in 1932 was 270,000 hectares. 

The production of Trans-Caucasian industry in 1932 was valued at 
1,386,200,000 roubles. 

Books of Eeference concerning Trans-Caucasia. 

1. Official Publicatioxs in Rilssian. 

Documents and Materials concerning the Foreign Policy of Trans-Caucasia and 
Georgia (published by tlie Georgia Foreign Office). Tiflis, 1918. 

Zumhadze, Constitution of the T.S F.b.R. Tiflis, 1923 

LyaisUr aad Churmi, A Geogranhv of the Caucaaos. — The Country and its Feoples. 
Tiflis, 1924. 

/ 'Trans-Caucasia, A Statistical-Ef’onomic Compilation. Tiflis, 1925. 

Reference Book (lit. Spravoelmik) for the T.S.F.S.R. Tiflis, 1926. 

2. Scientific Publications in Russian. 

Miamarov, (M.), Bibliographia Cancssica et Trans-caucasica. (Volume I., only 
published in two p.iris, 1»74— 6.) 

‘ Izv<'8ti>a ' and ‘ Dukladi ' of the Russian (Imperial) Academy of Sciences. 

‘ Collection of Materials for the Description of the Tribes and Localities of the 
Caucasus’ (Tiflis. 45 volumes, published between 1881 and 1915). 

‘Akhti of the Caucasian Archaeogiaphic Commission. (13 volumes. Tiflis. Various 
dates from 

‘ Kavkazski Sbornik.’ (20 volumes. Tiflis, 1876-1899.) 

‘Kavkazski Kaleudar’ (published in Tiflis by the Caucasian Statistical Committee 
tom 1873). 

‘Zapiski’ and ‘Izvestiya' of the Caucasian Section of the (Imperial) Russian Geo- 
grai'hical Society (publibhed irregularly from 1852 and 1872 respectively). 

Materials for the Archaeology of the Caucasus (published m Moscow by the Imperial 
Moscow Archaeological Society; from 1888 About 10 volumes. 

Novie Vostok (New East) published by the All-Russian Scientific Association for 
Eastern Studies Moscow. 1921 to date. 15 volumes. 

3. Genebal Publications in English, Fkench and Gef.man. 

Foreign Office Booklets. No. 54. Caucasia. 

Aus kankasischen Landem. 2vols. 1896. 

RaddeZev (J. F.), The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. 2 vols. London 1909. 

Bf-i/ce (James) [Lord Bryce], Trans-Caucasia and Ararkt. London, 1896. ’ 

Buchan (John) and GU^chen (Lord Edward), editor^, The Baltic an<l Caucasian States. 
(SecTii^ns on Georgia and Azerbaijan by W. B. D. Allen.) 

Bvdtl (A ), Trans-kaukasien, eine technische Geographie Gotha, 1926. 

Biixtoa (Rev. Harold), Tran^-Cauca.'.ia. London, 1926. 

Che$nais(?.G de L) Les Feuples de la Trans-CaucaM.^ Paiis, 1021 

Deehv (M. 'on ), Kankasus-Keisen und Forschungen im Kankasischen Hocheebir^e 
S vols. in 2. Berlin, 1905-7. ^ ® ’ 

Freshdfld iDougla.'^). Ti e Exploration of the Cauca-us, London, 1902. 

GhonibasIiidzeCVr. D.), Mineral Res-onrceb of Gerrgia and Caucasia London 1910 

ffahn (C.).KaukasiscbeReisen und Studien. Leipsic, 1896. ’ 

Ltile (H. C ). Anatolica, London. 1924. 

^fCT-ahacfterfG.). Ausden Hochr««ionendes Kaukasus. 2 vols. Leipzig 1901. 

Morgan (Jacques de), Mission Scientifique au C'lucase. 2 tomes. Paris *18S0 

Jioifmr (J.) L’Art au Caucase. Bruxelles, 1912.^ 

Nansen (Fridtzof), Through the Caucasus to the \olga. London, 1931. 

Price (M. P.), War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia. London, 1918. 
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^dde{G.)&nA others, Grundziige der PflAnzenverbreitrmg im dem Kauk&snsltodem, 
&c. 3 Parts. Leipzig, 1899. 

Rikli (M.), Natur- imd Kulturbilder aus den Kankasiislandern nnd Hocharmenien (von 
Teilnehmern der Schweizerischen natorwissenschafclicnen Studienreise, Sommer 1912), 
Zarich, 191-i. 

Teljer (J. B.), The Crimea and Trans-Caucasia. 2 vols. London, 3376. 

ViUari (Lu’gi), Fire and Sword in the Caneabus. London, 19ud. 

ABMENIA. 

(Abmeniajt Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

On April 2, 1921, Armenia was proclaimed a Soviet Eepublic.fXTlie 
Armenian Soviet Government, with the Russian Soviet Government, was 
a party to the Treaty of Ears (March, 1921) which confirmed the Turkish 
possession of the former Government of Kars and of the Surmali District of 
the Government of Erivan. 

Area and Population.— Armenia (capital Erivan), which covers|'an 
area of 30,948 square kilometres (11,945 sq. miles), adopted the [Soviet 
Constitution in November, 1920. On January 1, 1931, the population was 
1,032,700, made up as follows: Armenians, 84’7 per cent.; Turko-Tartars, 
8 '8 per cent. ; Russians, 2 '2 per cent. ; others, 4 "3 per cent. Population 
1933, 107,000. The population of Erivan on October 1, 1929, was about 
75,000. 

Agriculture. — Armenia is essentially an agricultural country ; in 1932 
the aggregate cultivated area of Armenia amounted to 400,000 hectares, in 
1932 over 30,000 hectares were under cotton. Duiing the twelve years that 
Soviet Armenia has been in existence a number of canals have been buHt, 
also irrigation systems, watering about 125,000 hectares of land, mostly 
under cotton crops. At the beginning of 1932, over 40 per cent, of peasant 
farms had been collectivized. Irrigation works have been constructed to a 
total length of 350 kilometres (187 miles). The jirincipal of these is the 
Shirak Lenin Canal, 22 kilometres (13 miles) long, commenced in 1922 and 
completed in 1926. During the ten years of the existence of Soviet Armenia 
6 large canals have been constructed, which have given to the peasants 
40,000 hectares of new arable land. 

The production of Armenian industry in 1932 was valued at 150,000,000 
roubles. 

In 1926 a new electric station was erected at Erivan and the con- 
struction of a number of powerful electric stations was started. In 
November, 1928, work w-as started on another powerful electric station in 
Leninakan. There are now hydro-electric stations in Armenia, the latest of 
which, Dzorages, was opened in November, 1932. 

The number of pupils in the primary and secondary schools is 162,000. 
Armenia has 9 higher educational institutions, 64 technical schools and 10 
workers’ faculties. The population was 70 per cent, literate in 1932. Five 
newspapers are published in Armenia. 

Books of Reference concerning Armenia. 

Balduin (Oliver), Six Pri.soijb and Two Revolutions. London, 1925. 

Sechofer (C. E.), In Denikin's Russia and the Caucasus. London, 1021. 

Buxtwi (Noel and Harold), Travel and Politics in Armenia. London, 19U. 

Cambridge ilediaeval History. Vol. III. Aniienia, by F. Macler (contains an 
historical hiblingraphy). 

Greg<n- (X. Ter), History of Armenia. London, 1897. 

Hatfpt(Lehmann), Armenien Eiost und Jetzt. Berlin, 1910. 

Lynch (H. P. B.), Armenia: Travels and Studies. Loudon, 1901 (contains a fall 
bibliography). 
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Morgan (Jacques de), HUtoire du People Armenien. Paiis, 1919. 

yansen (Fndtzof). Armeuia and the Near East. London, 1928. 

Strzygoicshi (Josef). Die Bauknnst der Armemer und Europa. S Vols. Vienna, 1919. 

Yarandian (M.). Le f onfiit Armeno-Georgien et la Guerre du Caucase. Paris, 1919 
(the Georgo Armenian War of 1919). 

WiUiantg (W. LL), Armenia Past and Present. London, 1916. 

AZEBBAIJAN. 

(Azekbaijan SociAtisT Soviet Republic.) 

The ‘ ilussavet ’ (Nationalist) party which dominated the National Council 
or Constituent Assembly of the Tartars, declared the independence of 
Azerbaijan on May 28, 1918, with a capital, first at Ganja (Elizavetopoll 
and later at Baku. A Govamment of 12 ministers was formed, which 
the British Government recognized as a de facto administration in February, 
1920. On April 28, 1920, the ‘Hummer’ or Bolshevik Party overthrew the 
existing Government On September 30, 1920, a military and economic 
treaty was concluded between Azerbaijan and Russia, and in the following 
year Azerbaijan was declared a Soviet Republic. 

Area and Population. — Azerbaijan covers an area of 84,679 square 
kilometres (32,686 sq. miles) and has a population (1926) of 2,313,172. Its 
capital is Baku, population 709,000 (1933). Azerbaijan includes the 
Nakhichevan Socialist Soviet Republic and the Nagomi Karabakh 
Autonomous Region. It has a temperate climate thronghont the year. On 
January 1, 193i, the population of Azerbaijan was 2,510,800, made up as 
follows: Turko-Tartars, 6.3‘3 per cent.; Armenians, i2'4 per cent.; 
Russians, 9 '7 percent ; others. 14‘6 percent. 77 "6 per cent, of the total 
population live in the country districts. 

Agriculture and Industry. — Azerbaijan is in the main an agiicul- 
tural country, the chief products being grain, cotton, vine, kitchen and 
garden produce, and to some extent also tobacco and silk. In the mountain 
regions the occupation of the people is cattle-breeding. The area under 
cultivation in 1929-30 was over 1,100,000 hectares (as compared to 961,000 
hectares in 1913). In 1932 the area under cotton was 229,000 hectares. On 
January 1, 1933, 51'3 per cent, of peas,snt farms had been collectivized. 

The most important industry is the oil industry, especially in tlie Baku 
Region. The total output of oil was: in 1928-29. 8,802,000 tons; in 
1929-30, 10,900,000 ; in 1931, 13,443,000 tons; in 1932, 12,000,000 tons. 
All the oilfields have been electrified and are now connected with the town of 
Baku and, for the most part, with the new workers’ settlements which have 
been constructed more or less on the American type. Amongst the other 
industries in Azerbaijan are copper, salt, textiles, and fishing industries. 
The total production of State industries in 1932 was valued at 1,002,177,000 
roubles. 

In 1932 there were 335,000 pupils in elementary and secondary schools, 
17 higher educ.itional institutions with 12,000 students. 

Books of Eeference concerning Azerbaijan. 

Publication of tbe Central Asian Society : Toynhu (A.), Islam in Russia since the 
Revolution. Vo}. 5, 1918. 

n Peace Delegation of the Republic of Azerbaijan. Paris (1919), with 

• f Adil Khan), Aper^u sur rhistou'e, la litterature et la politique de 1’ Azerbai- 

jan. Baku, 1919. 

La Premiere Republique Mnsulmaue ; I’Azerbaijan. Paris 1919. 

-ffifUTi/ (J, D.), Baku : An Eventful History London, 1906 

Dv.iMervinc (Mai -Gen. L. C.). Adventures of the Dunsterforce. London, 1920. 
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GEORGIA. 

(Geobgias Socialist Soviet Betgblic.) 

The independence of the Georgian Social Democratic Republic was 
declared at Tiflia on May 26, 1918, by the representative body, the K'ational 
Council, elected by the National Assembly of Georgia on November 22, 1917. 
The Act of Independence of Georgia was confirmed on March 12, 1919, by 
the Constituent Assembly, which had been elected on a basis of universal 
suffrage. 

The Government, which was controlled by the Menshevik Party, received 
de jure recognition by the Allies on January 27, 1921. In February, 1921, 
however, a Soviet Government was set up. 

Area and Fopillatioil. — Georgia occupies the whole of the western 
part of Trans-Caucasia and covers an area of 69,900 square kilometres. 
Its population on January 1, 1931, was 2,883,200, made up as follows: 
Georgians, 67 '7 per cent. ; Armenians, 11 '6 per cent.; Turko-Tartars, 5 '2 
per cent.; Ossetians, 4 3 per cent.; Russians, 3‘6 per cent. ; others, 7'6 
per cent. Georgia embraces the Abkhasian Socialist Soviet Republic, the 
Ajaristan Autonomous Soviet Republic and the Autonomous Region of 
Southern Ossetia. 

Education. — In 1932 there were 440,800 children in elementary schools ; 
126,900 children in secondary schools; and 16,180 pupils in industrial, 
agricultural and social-economic high schools. There is a State University 
(16,000 students), a polytechnic institute, a Trans-Caucasian Communist 
University, an Academy of Art and a Conservatoire. 

Tiflis (popnlation 414,000 in 1933) is not only the capital of Georgia, it 
is also the capital of Trans-Caucasia. It is one of the oldest towns of 
Georgia, but it is now being to a certain extent rebuilt and modernized. 

Agriculture and Industry. — Agriculture is important ; area cul- 
tivated, 920,500 hectares; 35,000 hectares under tea. On January 1, 1983, 
36 '6 per cent, of peasant farms had been collectivized. The gross production 
of Georgian industry in 1932 was valued at 188,200,000 roubles. Georgia is 
very rich in forest lands where fine varieties of timber are grown. The most 
important mining industry of Georgia is the exploitation of the manganese 
deposits, the richest of which lie in the Cbiatura region. Manganese 
deposits in Georgia are calculated at 250,000,000 tons, distributed over 
an area of 140 square kilometres. There are also coal seams, the most 
important of which are at Tkvargelskoe (deposits estimated at 250,000,000 
tons), and Tkvibulskoe (deposits of 80,000.000 tons) The most powerful 
electric station in Trans-Caucasia is in Georgia on the River Kura, the 
Zemo-Avchal hydro-electric station of 36,000 h.p. The second most 
powerful station is the Abash Hydro Electrical Station ; a number of other 
stations are either in the course of construction or are to be constructed 
shortly. 

The railway system of Georgia extends to 570 miles. The trunk line 
leading from Batum through Tiflis to Baku on the Caspian Sea has several 
narrow gauge branches on Georgian territory to the coal mines of Tkhibuli, 
to the port of Poti, to the manganese mines of Chiaturi, to the mineral 
springs of Boqom and the health resort Bakuriani, to the towns Signakh 
and Telavi, in Kakhetia, and to the Armenian frontier, across the coal mine 
district of Alverdi. The last branch divides in Armenia, going on the one 
side to Tabriz in Persia, and on the other to Erzeium in Anatolia. All the 
railway lines on the territory of Georgia belong to the State. 
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A railway line from Akhal-Seuaki along the Black Sea coast, through 
Sukhum to Tuapse, is being constructed. The section to Orenburg, a 
distance of 80 kilometres, is in operation. 

Books of Reference concerning Georgia. 

Allen (W. E. D.), A History of the Georgian People. London, 1932. 

Earhu^se (H.), Voici ce qu’on a fait de la Georaie. Paris, 1929. 

Brosset (M F.), Histoire de la Georgie. 5 vols. 8t. Petersburg, 1849-58. 

Gentizon (P.), tk Resurrection Georgienne. Paris, 3921. 

Ghambaihidze (D.), The Caucasus, its People, History, &c. London. 1918.— Mineral 
Eesoiurces of Georgia and Caucasia. London, 1919. 

Kautsky (Karl), Georgia : A S<jeial Democratic Peasant Republic. London, 1921. 

Khakhanoff (M.), Histoire de Geoi^ie. Pans, 1900. 

Kuhne (Emmanuel), La Georgie Libre. Geneva, 1920. 

Tcherkeso;^ (V.), La Georgie. Paris, 1919. 

TsereteUi (Irakly), Separation de la Transcaucasie et de la Russie et Independan^ de 
la Georgie. Paris, 1919. 

WoytiTuky (W.), La Democratie Geoi^enne. Paris, 1921. 

HKHAIITE. 

(Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic.) 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was proclaimed on December 
27, 1917, that is, soon after the Soviet Revelation of November 7, 1917, 
and was finally established in December, 1919. In December, 1920, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic concluded a military and economic 
alliance with the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and the follow- 
ing united People’s Commissariats were formed : — For military and naval 
affairs, the Supreme Economic Council, Foreign Trade, Finance, Labour, 
Transport and Posts and Telegraphs. 

On July 6, 1923, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic formed, 
together with the other Soviet Socialist Republics in Russia, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Area and Population. — The Ukrainian S.S.R. covers an area of 
451,731 sq kilometres (166,368 sq. miles), i.e. 2’3 per cent, of the whole 
Soviet Union, and includes the Autonomous Moldavian Republic {see below). 

The population of the Ukraine on January 1, 1931, was 31,403,200, of 
whom 80 per cent, were Ukrainians, 9'2 per cent. Russians, 5 ’4 per cent. 
Jews, and 5'4 per cen(t. of other origins. 

The principal towns are the capital, Kiev (613,789), Kharkov (popula- 
tion 646,000 in 1933), Odessa (420,888), Dniepropetroi sk (233,801), Stalin 
(912,100), and Nikolaev (104,946). In accordance with the Government deci- 
sion to erect fourteen Socialist towns in the Donetz basin, the construction of 
the first town, to be known as ‘Gorlovka,’ was commenced in April, 1930. The 
total cost of construction of these towns will amount to 634 million roubles. 

The population of the Ukraine belongs to a variety of churches, the 
chief being the Orthodox Greek Church, and the Catholic church. There 
are also some Protestants, and adherents of other Christian Sects, as well as 
Jews and others. 

Education. — lu 1932 there were 4,426,200 pupils in schools, of whom 
98 per cent, were between 8 and 12 years old. There were 172 higher schools, 
with 92,500 pupils; 684 technical high schools with 152,300 pupils; and 
545 workers’ faculties, with 80,900 pupils. There was also a yeiy large 
numhej of persons eniolled in institutions for the liquidation of illiteracy. 
There is an Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 

Finance. — The budget of the Ukrainian S.S.R. in 1933 balanced at 
930,000,000 roubles. 
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Agriculture- — Before the war nine-tenths of the grain exported from 
Russia came from the Ukraine. In 1932 the sown area of the Ukraine 
was 25,700,000 hectares; 1,240,000 hectares were under sngar-beet. 
Sixty-nine per cent, of all the peasant holdings had been collectivized ; the 
tractors in use in agriculture aggregated 450,000 h.p. ; 79 per cent, of the 
total sown area was cultivated by the collective farms ; the sown area of 
the state faims in 1932 was over 3 million hectares. 

Industry. — Some of the industries of the Ukraine are amongst the 
most important in the whole of the U.S.S.E. The Ukraine accounts for 
80 per cent, of the coal output of the Union, 70 per cent, of the pig iron, 
50 per cent, steel, 60 per cent, of the iron ores, 85 per cent, of sugar, 66 
per cent, to 70 per cent, of agricultural machinery, 95 per cent, of manganese 
ores. In 1932 the value of State industrial production in the Ukraine was 
4,800 million roubles, and the number of workers employed in census 
industry was 1,400,000. Big electrification works are being carried on in 
the Ukraine. In 1932 the total of electricity supplied was 1,600,000 kilo- 
watts. The most important industries are metal, sugar, and flour-milling. 

Railways. — The total length of railways of the Ukrainian S.S.E. on 
January 1, 1931, was 13,780 kilometres (over 7,000 miles), and the navigable 
rivers 2,851 kilometres (1,782 miles). 

Books of Reference. 

Ueaaoer d’&at, 1917, 1918, 1919. 

DzMiheviich (Chef da Bureau offleiel de statistiiiue), Production du Sol en Ukraine* 
Slew, lOlS. 

FestohenTio-Tch&pivaki^ Les richesses de I’lncroine Riew, 191S. 

L'tTkiaiiie Sovietiste. Extraits dcs documents diploniatiques. Kharkoff, 1922. 

Oktlabrskaya Revolutsia (A Five Years’ Review), Kl'arkotf, 1922. 

Chronologie des principaox e\eneinents en Ukraine de 1917 a 1919 publiee parle 
Bureau Ukrainien de Piesse. Paris. 1919. 

L’Ukraine, Un aperqu sur son tenitoire, son peuple, ses conditions coltureUes, 
€thnographiquf»s, poiitit.ues et eccnomiques, avec une carte. Beme» 1919. 

Choulguiiu (A.), L’Dkraine, la Bussie et les Puissances de I’Entente. Berne, 1918.— 
Les Problemes del’Ukraine. Pans, 1919. (An English edition has also been issu^.) 

Gtrshonov (M.), The Land (jode of the Ukraine. 1926. 

Kordouha (Dr. Myron), Le Temtoire et la Population de I’Ukraine, contribution 
g^ographique et statistique. Berne, 1919. 

,r. — c — *»- n of Agriculture. 1926. 

' ’^ine sous le protectorat msse. Lausanne, 1912. 

ine, the Land and its people. New York, 1918. 

' ■ ■ London, 1914. 

. ■ ^ et la question Ukrainienne. Paris, 1918. 

Shafarenko (I.), The Natural Resoun-es of the Ukraine. London, 1920. 

(Piof. A.), History of Land Relationships in Russia and the Ukraine. 1926. 

Slavchenko. The Organisati»»n of the National Economy of the Ukraine. 6 vols. 
(Ukraine State Publishing Agency.) 1926, 

Stebnitsky (P.), L’Ukraine et les Ukrainiens. Berne, 1919. 

Sukhov (A.), The Economic Geography of the Ukraine. (Ukraine State Publishing 
Agency), 1926. 

Tysikiewicz (Comte Michel), Documents historiqnes sur I’Ukraine et ses relations avec 
la Pologne. la Russie et la Suede (1569-1764). Lausanne, 1919.— La Litterature Ukraini- 
enne. Berne, 1919. 


MOLDAVIA. 

(iloLDAYiAN Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

Moldavia was formed as a sejiarate republic on October 12, 1924, from 
an area of 8,288 square km. on the left bank of the Dncstr River. On 
January 1, 1931, the population of Moldavia was 613,900, of whom 30 per 
cent, were Jloldavians, 48'5 per rent. Ukrainians, 8'5 per cent. Russians, 

T T 
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8-5 per cent. Jews, and 4 '4 per cent, of other origin. The capital is 
Tiraspol. Agriculture is the principal industry. There are 240 km. of 
railways and about 1,600 km. of roads. 

In 1933 the total area under cnltivation was 237,840 hectares. By the 
end of 1931 over 70 per cent, of peasant farms had been collectivised. 
Industrial production in 1931 was valued at 67,400,000 roubles. 

The Republic has 3 higher educational institutions and 11 technical 
schools. 

WHITE EUSSIA. 

(White Eussiai; Soviet Socialist Repitbuc.) 

The White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic was formed on January 1, 
1919. At present, its territory covers 126,790 sq^. kilometres (48,940 sq. 
miles), and includes the former provinces of Minsk, Vitepsk, MogOov, and a 
section of the Grodno provinces as weU as the Gomel province. The most 
important towns of White Russia are Minsk, Vitepsk and Gomel. On 
January 1, 1931, the population numbered 5,246,400, of whom 80’6 per 
cent, were White Russians, 8 "2 per cent. Jews, 7*9 per cent. Russians, and 
3'3 per cent, of other origin. Abont 16 per cent, of the population live in 
towns. AVhite Russia forms one of the constituent Republics of the 
U.S.S.R. Its constitution is similar to that of the R.S.F.S.R. 

Education. — la 1931-32 there were 1,002,590 pupils iu schools. 
There were 32 higher educational institutions, with 15,130 pupils; 130 
technical high schools, with 32,200 pupils ; 61 workers’ faculties, with 15,760 
pupils; 1,600 secondary schools, with 189,500 pupils; and 7,027 elementary 
schools, with 750,000 pupils. There are also 21 scientific institutions and 
an Academy of Sciences. There are 3 institutions of university rank — the 
White Russian State University, the Communist University, and the Agri- 
cultural Academy with 4,418 students. 

Finance. — The budget in 1932 amounted to 224,700,000 roubles. 

Agriculture. — The area under cultivation (in hectares) in 1928 was 
about 3, 162, 000 in peasant farms, including about 138,000 flax, about 455,500 
potatoes, and 2,399,000 under grain. The total number of heads of farm 
stock was 9,030,900 in peasant farms, including 1,091,800 horses, 2,096,200 
cattle, 3,449,600 sheep and goats, and 2,293,300 pig.s. In 1931 the total 
area under cultivation was 3,754,000 hectares, of which 2,519,000 hectares 
was under grain. On January 1, 1933, 43 per cent, of the peasant farms 
had been collectivized. 

Industry, — The gross production of the State industries of the 
White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic in 1932 was valued at 1,100,000,000 
roubles. The number of workers employed in the State industries in 

1927- 28, according to the census, was 39,386, and in 1928-29, 47,113. In 
1932, 82,760 workers were employed in State industries. Capital invest- 
ments in the White Russian industries amounted to 24 ‘8 million roubles in 

1928- 29, and 43'9 million roubles in 1929-30. 


SALVADOR. 

(Rephblica de El Salvador.) 

CoustitUtiOU and Government. — lu 1839 the Central American 
Federation, which had comprised the States of Gnatemala, Salvador, 
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Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, was dissolved, and Salvador became 
an independent Republic. Its Constitution, proclaimed in 1824 under the 
Federation, and frequently modified down to 1886, vests the legislative 
power in a single Chamber of 42 Deputies, 3 for each department, elected 
for one year by universal suffrage. 

The President is elected for four years. He has a Cabinet of four 
members in charge of the departments of : — Foreign Relations, Justice, and 
Instruction ; War, Marine, and Aviation ; Interior, Government, Agriculture, 
Charities, Sanitation, and Public Works ; Finance, Public Credit, Industry, 
and Commerce. 

President, — General Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez. Appointed 
December 4, 1931, confirmed by Congress February 7, 1932; to serve until 
February 28, 1935. 

Area and Population. — Salvador is the smallest and most densely 
populated of the Central American States. Its area is 34,126 square 
kilometres, or 13,176 square miles, divided into 14 departments, each 
under a governor appointed for 4 years. Population, based on the census of 
May 1, 1930, was 1,459,578: estimated, December 31, 1932, 1,522,186. 
Aboriginal and mixed races, Ladinos or Mestizos, constitute the bulk of the 
population. The language of the country is Spanish. The capital is San 
Salvador, with (1932) 98,555 inhabitants. Other towns are Santa Ana, 
population 78.321 ; San Miguel, 41,453 ; Zatatecoluca, 24,572 ; Ahuachapdn, 
29,520; San Vicente, 26,131 ; Sonsonate, 20,532. 

The number of births in 1932 was 61,133, of which 41 16 per cent, were 
legitimate and 58 '84 per cent, were illegitimate ; the number of deaths, 
32,773, 

Religion, Education and Justice.— The dominant religion is 
Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop in San Salvador and a bishop at 
Santa Ana and San Miguel respectively. Education is free and obligatory ; 
in 1929 the State took over control of all schools, public and private. 
There were in 1932 1, 145 primary schools (state, municipal and private), 
with 1,700 teachers and about 52,465 pupils. There are 10 travelling 
teachers for the rural districts. Secondary education is given (1932) at 
the National Institute (378 pupils) and at 17 recognized private Lyceums, 
of whom 11 furnish commercial instruction. Two normal schools, one for 
men and one for women, have a total enrolment of 119. There is a National 
University with 491 students and 68 pr, lessors in 1932. Expenditure on 
public instruction in 1932, 1,490,000 colones. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, one court of 
third instance (in the capital) and several courts of first and second instance, 
besides a number of minor courts. All judges of second and third instance 
are elected by the National Assembly for a term of 2 years, while the judges 
of first instance are appointed by the Supreme Court for a similar period. 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for five fiscal years (2 colones = 
1 dollar U.S. ; 9'72 colones = 11. sterling at par) : — 



19i9-20 

1930-31 ‘ 

1 

1931-32* i 

i 

' 1932-33 ' 

; 

1933-34 

(Estimates) 

Revenue . . . 
Ejcpenditure . . 

i Colones i 
24,617.963 | 
. i 27,071,388 j 

Colones ' 
, L0 4S7.137 
27,612,191 , 

Colones 

15,298,603 

17,900,296 

Colones ; 
i 16,942,243 i 
i 15,709,898 

! Colones 

1 17, 932, £31 
, 17,909,751 


‘ ThirtetD moniLs. • Eleven months. 
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Of revenues in 1933-34, import and export duties are expected to furnish 
over 10.000,000 colones ; public services, 1,500,000 colones ; liquor taxes, 
nearly 3,000,000 colones. Of expenditures in 1932-33, debt service took 
3,343,795 colones; education, 1,490,000 colones; and war, navy and avia- 
tion, 3,054,513 colones. 

The total outstanding debt on December 31, 1932, was 48, 996,492 colones, 
of which 36,700,000 colones were external debt, and 12,296,492 colones 
internal debt. A loan of 2,000,000 colones from local banks, obtained in 
July, 1931, has been partially repaid. On March 1, 1932, the Government 
temporarily suspended payments on the foreign debt, but these were resumed 
on May 5, 1933, under the Menendez Castro- Armstrong arrangement. 

Defence. — The army is organized in 3 divisions of 12 infantry, 1 cavalry 
and 3 artillery regiments. In case of war, military service is compulsory 
from 18 to 50 years of age. The permanent armed force for 1932 was 3,000 
men. 

Production. — Salvador is predominantly agricultural ; eighty per cent, 
of its total area is under cultivation. But it is a one-crop country, coffee 
alone furnishing, in value, more than SO per cent, of its exports. On July 
28, 1933, a Coffee Defence Law placed the entire industry, from cultivation 
to maiketicg, under the protection of a Commission jointly controlled by 
the coffee growers and the Government. Total area devoted to coffee is about 
203,600 aoies, with some 118,800,000 trees ; average output is 1,435,000 
quintals, though the output vaiies considerably' from year to year. Germany 
is the principal buyer (34 '8 per cent, of the crop in 1932). Exports in 1932, 

105.792.000 lbs. Other agricultural products are maize (averaging about 

4.400.000 quintals), cacao, balsam (43,698 kilos exported in 1932), tobacco, 
indigo, henequen (538 metric tons exported in 1932), and sugar (exports, 
1932, 277 tons). Livestock census of 1932, showed 122,5.''4 horses, asses and 
mules, 454,190 cattle, 8,270 sheep, 12,136 goats and 230,410 pigs. A little 
rubber is exported. In the national forests are found dye woods and such 
hard woods as mahogany, cedar, and walnut. Balsam trees also abound ; 
Salvador is the world’s principal source of this medicinal gum. The mineral 
wealth of the Republic includes gold, silver, coal, copper, iron, lead, zinc, 
sulphur and mercury. 

Commerce. — The imports (including jiarcels post) and exports have 
been as follows in five years (2 colones = 1 dollar, U.S. ; 9'72 colones = 


— 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1 1932 

Imports 

Exports 

Colones 
. 3S, 377,285 

. i 48,927,ny 

Colones 

35,712,420 

30,830.900 

Colones 

23,905,302 

27,314,801 

Culones ! 
14,911,074 1 
22,725,996 

Colones 

12.484.000 

13.962.000 


The trade is chiefly with Germany, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Scandinavia. Import figures include usuallv about 2,000,000 
colones in coined gold from the United States. The chief imports are 
cottons, hardware, flour, drugs and chemical products. The chief exports 
are cofiee, henequen, and balsam. 

Total trade between Salvador and the U.K. (Board of Trade Returns) for 
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1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Salvador to U. BL . 
Exports to Salvador from U. K. 
Re-exports to Salvador from C. K. 

& 

31,802 

480,294 

3,4C9 

£ 

12,231 

340,573 

3,044 

£ 

14,784 

226,857 

1,428 

£ 

9,340 

154,085 

918 

£ 

2,398 

203,891 

1,543 


Shipping' and Communications. — Cutuco is the principal port, 
handling 69 per cent, of imports and 44 per cent, of the exports. 

A British-owned railway connects the port of Acajutla with Santa Ana, 
Sonsonate, and San Salvador, the capital. Another line (the American- 
owned International Railways of Central America) runs from the eastern to 
the western boundary of Salvador, and extends into Guatemala to Guatemala 
City and Puerto Barrios on the north coast. The line from Cutuco to the 
capital with its extension has a total length of 156 miles. Another short 
railway formerly connected the capital with Santa Tecla, but the popularity 
of a well-paved motor highway alongside forced its abandonment. Total 
length of railway open, about 330 mUes, alt of narrow gauge. There are 
1,476 miles of national road in the Republic, including a fine highway 
completed in 1926 between San Salvador and La Libertad and one from 
Santa Ana to the Guatemalan frontier. Of these, 353 miles are suitable for 
motors. In 1928 an airplane service was established between San Salvador, 
Guatemala City and other Central American points. 

In 1932, there were 215 post offices, which dispatched 2,698,454 pieces 
of mail for the public and 847,863 pieces of official mail, and received 
4,824,860 private pieces of mail and 1,031,197 ofiicial pieces ; there were 
224 telegraph offices, 275 telephone-exchanges and 3,754 instraments. A 
radio transmitting and receiving station at San Salvador maintains com- 
munications with Latin America. The All- America Cables maintain a station 
at San Salvador. 


Money, Weights and Measures. 

Monet. 

There are 3 banks of issue, the Banco Salvadoreno (paid-up capital, 
4,000,000 colones). Banco Occidental (paid-np capital, 6,000,000 colones), 
and Banco Agricola Commercial (paid-up capital, 1,560,000 colones), making 
a total of 11,560,000 colones. On December 31, 1932, they had notes in 
circulation to the value of 12,227,255 colones, with a gold cover amounting 
to 3,668,176 dollars (U.S.). 

On May 13, 1933, the Banco Agricola Commercial was taken over by the 
Government and re-named the Bank of Salvador ; it will have eventually 
a capital of 25,000,000 colones, and will be a central reserve bank on the 
usual lines. In the meantime it will manage the finances of the Coffee 
Defence Commission. Its initial funds, amounting to 6,000,000 colones, 
are derived from a temporary issue of a new stiver colon weighing 25 grams, 
900/1000 fine, based on part of the Government’s receipts from the coffee 
export tax not ear-marked for foreign debt seiviee. The temporary colon is 
legal tender, up to 40 per cent , for private debts, and full legal tender for 
Government dues, except customs. 

According to the law of July 16, 1920, the monetary unit of Salvador 
is the colon, a coin containing 836 milligrams of gold "900 fine, and equal 
in value to 50 cents (United States currency). The colon, which represents 
100 centavos, is issued in denominations of 5, 10, 25, and 50 colones. 
The country left the gold standard on October 7, 1931. Auxiliary silver 
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coins are minted in small denominations np to 12J, 20, 50, and lOO centaros 
each ; tlie popular 12J centavo piece is known as the ‘ real ’ ; nickel coins 
in denominations of 1, 3, 5, and 10 centavos each are also issued. The 
coinage of silver is limited to 10 per cent, of the total fiduciary circulation, 
and that of nickel to 5 per cent. 

National gold coins and gold coins of the United States of all denomina- 
tions are unlimited legal tender, the United States coins having a fixed value 
of 2 oolones to the dollar. Other foreign money is not legal tender. 
National and United States silver coins are legal tender up to 10 per cent, 
of each payment, and national nickel coins in amounts np to 2 per cent, of 
each payment. 

Weights and Measttees. 

On January 1, 1S86, the metric system of weights and measures was made 
obligatory. But other units are still commonly in use, of which the principal 
are as follows : — 

Libra . . = 1 043 lbs. av. I Arroha . . = 25 '35 Ihs. av. 

Quintal . = 104 '3 lbs. av. | Fanega . . = 1 "5745 bushels. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1, Op Salvador in Great Britain. 

Envoy Exlraordino.ry and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Vacant (March, 
1934). 

Consul-General in London. — Samuel G. Dawson. 

There are consular agents at London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
Newport, Brighton, Birmingham, and Aberdeen. 

2. Op Great Britain in Salvador. 

Minister Flenipottntiary. — John Henry Stopford Birch (appointed 
August 23, 1933). Resident in Guatemala City. 

Consul. — R. G. Goldie. 

Statistical and other Books of Deference concerning Salvador. 

Anuario Estaflistico. First year. 1911. San Salvador. Annual. 

Boletia d** la Auditoria General de la Republica. San Salvador. Annual. 

The publications issued by the vanous Departments of Government. San Salvador. 

Gonstitucion politica de la Republica del Salvador decretada por ei Congreso Naciona 
Constituyente el 13 de Agosto de 1886. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

The Republic of El Salvador. (Issued by the Biireiu of Statistics.) Salvad«'.r, 1924. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Report of Gormcil. London. 

Argv.dlo (M.), El Salvador: Tourists’ Guide. (Authorized by Act of Congress.) San 
Salvador, 19-8. 

Gaiidia (F.). Histona modema de EI Salvador. San Salvador, 1917. 

G^zmon (D.), Apuntaraientos sobre la topografia fisica de la* rep. del Salvador. San 
Salvador, 18S3. 

Leioa (J.), The Republic of El Salvador. Liverpool, 1913. 

Martin (P. F.), Salvador of the 20th Century. London, 1912, 

Quinonez ll)T. Lucio), La cuesrion econoimca. San Salvador, 1919. 

(Rafael) Nociones de hisl'»riauel Salvador. San Salvador, 1886. 


SAN MARINO. 

The inde^iident Republic of San Marino, which claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe, ig embraced in the area ot Italy. A new treaty of friend- 
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ship with the Kingdom of Italy was conclnded June 28, 1907, revised in 
1908 and in 1914. The Republic has extradition treaties with England, 
Belgium, Holland, and U nited States. The legislative power of the Republic 
is vested in the Grand Council of 60 members elected by popular vote, a third 
of whom are renewable every three years, and two of whom are appointed 
every six months to act as Regents (Capitani reggenti). The regents 
exercise executive power, assisted by various nominated congresses, viz., 
Congresso Economico di Stato, Congresso <Ui Legali, Congresso degli Studi. 
Congresso militare. The administration of justice is under magistrates, 
who are Italian citizens. There are several elementary schools and one 
high school, the diplomas of which are recognized by Italian universities. 

The frontier line is 24 miles in length, area is 38 square miles, and 
population (September, 1932) 13,948. 

The revenue and expenditure for 1932-33 balanced at 5,134,880 lire, 
and the Einancial Estimates for 1933-34 at 4,410,150 lire. There is no 
public debt. The militia consists of all able-bodied citizens between the 
ages of 16 and 55, with the exception of teachers and students. The chief 
exports are wine, cattle, and the building stone quarried on Mount Titano. 
Italian and Vatican City currency is in general use, but the Republic issues 
silver coinage, values 5, 10 and 20 lire, and separate postage stamps. An 
electric railway from Rimini to the city of San Marino was completed in 
June, 1932. Length, 20 miles. 

Cmsul-Oeneral of San Marino in London . — Commendatore Melvill Allan 
Jamieson, 42 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

Consul-General of Great Britain in San Marino. — D. F. S. Filliter 
(Besides at Leghorn). 

Books of Reference concerning^ San Marino. 

Bsedeker’s Central Italy (1930) describes San Marino. 

Bent (J. Th.). ^ Freak of Freedom. London. 1879. 

Boyer, de Sainte Suzanne (R. de), La Republiqae de Saint-Marin. Paris, 1883, 

Brue (0. de), Saint Marin : Ses institntions, son Histoire. Paris, 1876. 

Delfieo (Meichiorre), Memonestoriche della Repubblica di SanMarino. 3rd ed. 3 vols. 
Florence. 1843-44. 

Fattori (M.), Ricordi Storici della Repubblica di San Marino. Quinta eaizione 
Rivcduta e*! accresciuta di note ed aggsunte. Foligno, 1911. 

Giannini (T. E.), La Venta suIla costituzione e sulla Legisiazione attuale della Repub- 
blica di San Marino. Naples, 1899 

Franeiosi (?.). Garibaldi c la Repul>blica di San Marino. Bologna. 1891. 

Johnson (y W.>. Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Boston, 1913. 

Luke{R.\ In the Margin of History. London, 1933. 

Montalbo (Count de), Dizionario bibliografico iconografico della Repnbblica di San 
Marino. Paris, 1S98. 

Padiglione (C.), Dizionario bibliografico e storico della Repnbblica di San Marino. 
Naples, 187*2. 

Bicei (C.), La Repubblica di San Marino. [Vol. V. of Italia Artistica.] Milano, 19()4. 

Tucker (W. 'W.), The Republic of San Marino. B<»ston, 1S8S. 

Valdausa (M.irchese De Liven E'l), Libro D‘Oro della Repnbblica di San Marino. 
Foligno, 1914. 


SIAM. 

(Satam, or Mdang-ThaI.) 

Siam is called by its inhabitants Thai, which means ‘free,’ or Muang- 
Thai, ‘the land of the free.’ The word Siam is probably identical with 
Shan, applied in Burma to the Lao race, as well as to the Shan proper 
and the Siamese. 
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Eeigning King. 

Prajadhipok, born JTovember 8, 1S93, succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother, Eama VI., on November 26, 1925, being the seventh 
monarch of the present reigning dynasty. 


Government. 

Until June 24, 1932, the Constitution of Siam was an absolute monarchy. 
On the date mentioned a coup d'etat was effected and, the King accepting an 
invitation to rule as a coustitutional monarch, a Siam Temporary Constitu- 
tion Act was promulgated on June 27. The temporary constitution was 
later replaced by a permanent constitution, which was signed by the King 
on December 10, 1932. Under this constitution supreme power belongs to 
the nation, ami the King, who is the head of the nation, exercises the 
legislative power by and with the advice and consent of the Assembly of 
the People’s Representatives, and the executive power through the State 
Council, which is composed of 14 to 21 members. The president and 14 
members of this Council shall be selected from the Assembly. Of the 
Assembly one-half will be nominated by the King and the other half elected by 
popular vote. This system of election will last for not more than ten years, 
after which all the members will be elected by the people. 

The State Council is charged with the duty of conducting the govern- 
ment of the State. The Ministries are under the charge of State Councillors, 
whose names are as follows (October, 1933) : — 

Minister of the Interior. — Phya Udombongs Beayasvnsii. 

Minister of Econonnc Affairs. — Phya Komarakul Montri, 

Minister of Defence. — Phya Prasert Songkram. 

Minister of Foreign Afairs. — Phya Abhibal Eajanxoitri. 

Minister of Justice. — Phya Nitisastra Baisal. 

Minister of Finance. — Chao Phya Sridharma D'nibes. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Colonel Phya Phahoi-Pholphayuha Sena. 

The Kingdom of Siam is divided (Apiil, 1934) into 10 circles (Monthons), 
of which 9 have each a Lord-Lieutenant, who has under him subordinate 
governors in charge of the various provinces (Changwats) of his circle. The 
Circle of Krungdeb (Bangkok) is under the control of a Lord Prefect. The 
10 circles are subdivided into 70 provinces (Changw.its), 406 districts 
(Ampurs), 57 subdistricts (King-Aiupurs), and 4,931 communes (Tambons). 

A treaty for a modification of British extra-territorial rights in Siam and 
tor the cession of the Siame.se tributary States of Kelantan, Trengannu and 
Kedah to Great Britain was signed at Bangkok on March 10, 1909. All the 
old commercial treatii s which granted extra-territorial rights and imposed 
limitations upon customs taritfs hare been revised Siam now possesses full 
jurisdictional and fiscal autonomv, subject to certain temporary limitations. 
The list of these new treaties and the date of the ratifications are as follows : 
United States of America, September 1, 1921 ; Japan, December 29, 1924 ; 
France, January 12, 1926; Denmark, March 28, 1926; Great Britain, 
March 30, 1926 ; Spain, July 28, 1926 ; The Netherlands, August 24, 1926 ; 
Portugal, August 30, 1926 ; Sweden, October 25, 1926 ; Norway, February 
9, 1927 ; Italy, March 18, 1927 ; Belgium-Luxemburg, March 25, 1927 ; 
Switzerland, December 16, 1931. A treaty ot friendship and commerce 
between Germany and Siam was ratified on October 24, 1928. 
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Area and Population. 

The area of Siam is 200,234 square miles, about 45,000 beiug in tKe 
Malay Peninsula. The first detailed census in Siam was taken in 1905, 
but included only 12 of the circles or Monthons. The first census of the 
whole country was taken in 1909. 

The census taken on July 15, 1929, gave a popnlatisn of 11,506,207 (as 
compared with 9,207,355 at the census taken on April 1, 1919), of whom 
5,795,065 were males, and 5,711,142 females. Of the former, 2,909,750 
were under 21 years of age. The estimated population on March 31, 1930, 
was 11,684,000 (5,888,000 males and 5,796,000 females). The following 
table gives the details of the last census for each circle 


Circle. 

Area of 
Circle iu 
Sq. tuiles. 

1 Pepulation. 

1 Census 
July 15,1929. 

Population 

per 

Sq. mile. 

Krung Dfcb 

1,194 

921,617 ■ 

772 

Avudhya ... 

5,971 

839,775 1 

141 

Chandaburi ... 

4,85d 

169,626 

35 

Nagor Ghaisri 

3,157 

474,542 . 

150 

Nagor Rajasuna ... 

36,366 

2,822 710 1 

78 

NagorSivaiga .. 

16,660 

612,971 ! 

31 

Sridbarmaraj 

16,841 

009,175 1 

54 

Patani 

5,500 

835.148 ; 

61 

Prachinburi ... 

9,277 

508,339 ! 


B’Saulok 

15,918 

576,951 ; 

36 

Bayab 

36,263 

1,549,3^0 

43 

Bhviket ... . 

6,4S2 

242,041 ' 

37 

Rajaburi 

14.568 

579,357 I 

40 

Udom 

27,181 

1,064,565 1 

55 

Total ; 

200.234 

11,506,207 f 

67 


The population of Siam, according to the census for 1929, was made 
up as follows : Siamese, 10,493,304 ; Chinese, 445,274 ; Indians and Malays, 
379,618 ; Cambodian?, 60,668 ; Annamites, 5,321 ; Shans, 27,505 ; Bmmese, 
4,880; Europeans and Americans, 1,920; Japanese, 295; others, 87,422. 

Religion and Education. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism. In 1929-30 there were 10,958,426 
Buddhists, 498,311 Moliammedaiis, and 49,462 Christians. On March 31, 
1931, there were 16.6.58 Bud<lhist temples, and 130,240 priests. 

The Minister of Public Instruction is responsible for education throughout 
the country, with the exception of certain Departmental Schools, such as the 
Military, Naval, Law Colleges, and the Police School. 

Elementary education is compulsory, except in the capital, and in the 
majority of schools, free. 

On March 31, 1932, Government schools numbered 260, with 43,920 
pupils and 1,933 teachers. There were 5,471 local elementary schools, with 
691,117 pupils and 13,072 teacheis. Private schools numbered 1,150, with 
53,809 pmdls and 2,397 teachers, including schools connected with American, 
French, and English Missions. Over 85 per cent, of local schools and 50 
per cent, of the Government Schools are situated in the monasteries. 

The Chnlalankarana University, founded at Bangkok in 1917, is com- 
posed of five faculties (Medicine, Arts and Science, Political Science, 
Engineering, Nursing and Midwifery). 

In 1931-32 the Education Department spent approximately 2,431.4777. 
tical.s on education. 

T T 2 
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Pinance. 


Revenue and Expenditure for four years (£1 11 ticals) : — 


Tear.* j 

Revenue. 

! Expenditure. 

t' Tear.» ! 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

i 

£ 

1 £ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1931-32 • t 

7,177,112 

1 7.952,920 * 

3 933-34 » * 

6,584.402 

6,583,219* 

1932-33 • j 

6,805,818 

1 6,768,651 » 

. 1934-35* , 

6,769,735 

6,768,475 ' 


‘ Years end on March 31. * Actual figures. • Budget estimates. 

* Includes a provision of for redemption and avoidance of debt. 

‘ Includes provision of 663,6361. for redemption and avoidance of debt. 

• Includes provision of 727,0141. for redemption and avoidance of debt. 

» Excluding capital expenditure of 463,636?. 


The principal sources of revenue were as follows : — 


- 

1932-33 * 

1933-34* 

- 

1931-32* 

1933-344 

Land Revenue • 

£ 

845,336 

754,545 

772,727 

£ 

504,182 

Mines and Forests 

£ 

446,558 

£ 

438,909 

Capitation Tax • 
Opium , 

663,636 

637,253 

Other Government 
Services . , 

385,545 

Customs , , 

Excise , . 

Eailwaya , , 

1,551,864 

609,773 

272,727 

1,974,913 

598.618 

272,727 

Miscellaneous Fees, 
Pines, and 
Licences . . 

797,407 

761,423 


I Estimates. 


On March 31, 1933, the Xational Debt amounted to 8,568,438/. 
(10,785,845/. on March 31, 1932), made up as follows: — 

£522,220 of the £1,000,000 stg. 4^% loan 1905. 

£1,750,400 „ £3,000,000 t.te. 4»% loan 1907. 

£1,875,518 „ £4,680,000 ‘F.M.S.’ 4% loan 1900, 

£2,914,300 „ £3,000,000 stg. 6% loan 1924. 

Tha estimate of capital expenditure for 1933-34 is 545,118/., which 
includes construction of railways, 227,273/. ; irrigation, 135,573/. : state 
highways, 100,000/. 

Since 1927—28, capital expenditure on the above objects has been financed 
from ordinary revenue by means of a lump provi.sion for the ‘ Avoidance of 
Debt. 


Defence. 

Under the Military Service Act of 1933 every able-bodied man is liable 
to serve two years with the colours ; seven years in the first reserve, with 
a maximum service of two months per annum ; ten years in the second 
rererve, with a maximum service of 30 days per annum ; six years in the 
third reserve. 

The army is organized in 18 battalions of infantiy, 12 squadrons of 
of artillery, 2 battalions of engineers, and 2 battalions 

of signallers. 

The Air Force consists of 3 wings, and one aviation school, one gunnery 
TOliMi, one central repair shop and one chief workshop for aeroplane and 
motor construction. ^ 

The average effectives in 1933 were 1,933 officers and 24,486 other ranks 
in the army, and 98 officers and 2,486 other ranks in the afr force. 
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Siam maintains a small naval force, which consists of three gnnhoats, 
three destroyers, three torpedo-boats, the Eoyal yacht Maha tyhkkri, and 
various small craft, including five modem coastal motor-boats ; the ex- 
British sloop Havant, renamed Chow Phryya, serves as a sea-going training 
ship. There are 4,800 officers and men on the active list, besides a reserve 
of 20,000. 

At the mouth of the llenam River are the Paknani forts. The bar 
prevents ships of more than 13 feet draught from ascending to Bangkok. 
The naval arsenal dock has recently been reconstructed. 

Expenditure on Defence for 1933-34 is estimated at 899,349f. for the 
army; 254,5631. for the navy: 102,9881. for the air services; 60,4891. for 
other departments ; total, 1,377,3891. 


Production and Industry. 

According to the 1929 census 83 05 per cent, of the occupied persons 
(7,519,757) were engaged in agriculture, I'lO per cent, in fishery, 2 T9 per 
cent, in industrial pursuits. 

The chief produce of the country is rice, which forms the national food 
and the staple article of export. The figures of the rice crop for the past 
three years are as follows; 1930-31, area, 7,273,796 acres, yield, 4,787,997 
tons; 1931-32, area, 6,453,040 acres, yield, 4,036,238 tons ; 1932-33, area, 
8,034,476 acres, yield, 5,329,588 tons. In Bangkok and district there are 
some 75 rice mills, and about 700 in the Pi'ovinces. 

The harvested area and yield of certain other crops in 1931-32 was as 
follows : — para-rubber, 104,630 acres, 132,793 piculs ; coconuts, 91,379 acres, 
152,837,870 nuts ; tobacco, 22,653 acres, 118,937 piculs ; pepper, 4,848 acres, 
52,827 piculs. 

The live-stock on Jlaroh 31, 1932, consisted of 9,820 elephants, 313,994 
horses and ponies, 4,972,178 bullocks, and 4,895,177 buffaloes. 

Much of Upper Siam is dense forest, and the cutting of teak is an important 
mdustry, almost entirely in British hands. Siam teak wood is mahsly 
produced in the north of Siam, the dry logs being floated by river to 
Bangkok during the rainy months of the year. In 19.82-33 the exports 
of teak amounted to 37,719 tons, valued at 301,0947. Planting of rubber 
trees is proceeding in the Malay Peninsula, exports of rubber and mhher 
waste for the year 1932-33 being 3,441,340 kilogrammes valued at 35,7017. 

The mineral resources of Siam are extensive and varied, including tin, 
tungsten, coal and iron, zinc, manganese, antimony, lead, copper, 
molybdenum, rubies, sapphires and silver. Tin mining is carried on in all 
the Southern or Peninsula circles of the Siamese portion of the Malay 
Peninsula and in the Rajaburi circle. The total output of metallic tin in 
1927-28 was 131,323 piculs ; in 1928-29, 143,165 piculs; in 1929-30, 
181,948 piculs ; in 1930-31, 262,583 piculs ; in 1931-32, 156,168 piculs. 


Commerce. 

The foreign trade of the Kingdom for the past four years is as follows : — 


Year. 

! Imports. ' 

Exports. ■ 

Year. 

i Imports. 

Szports. 

1929- 30 . 

1930- 31 . 

£ 

. ! 18,792,093 
. 14,091,717 

£ i 

19,979,354 
14,683,536 ! 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . 

i £ 

. 1 9,082.622 

. ! 8,136,129 

£ 

12,200,622 

18,865,681 
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The distribution of trade by principal countries was as follows : — 
] Imports. I Exports. 


CvQii tries. 

. 

1931-32 

193*2-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Belgittin 

£ 

139,0T6 

£ 

27,397 

1 £ 

j 3,669 

£ 

14,632 

Ciiina 

581,009 

477,863 

182,48-2 

398,162 

France 

135,286 

78,619 

! 6.959 

4,565 

Grermany 

362,879 

286,988 

314,718 

382,096 

Hong Kong .... 

1,642,634 

1,398,059 

3,241.438 

4,823,628 

India, British .... 

566,982. 

340.413 

100,578 

147,912 

India, Netherlands . 

1,150,550 

1,049,247 

579,992 

450.191 

Italy 

64,336 

67,259 

18,733 

15,814 

Japan 

530,158 

690,761 

- 728,152 

818,642 

Netherlands .... 

142,856 

154,561 

; 63,065 

152,552 

Singapore, Penang, British ) 
Malay States . , / 

United Bjngdom 

1,607,857 

1,605,699 

i 4,907,135 

5,698,427 

1,160,357 

288,672 

1,114,253 

! 1,038,271 

! 38,801 

68,478 

United States of America 

196,191 

13,939 

376,059 

West Indies (other than British) 

49 

22 

470,568 

Burma 

64,496 

18,045 

^ 1,007 

11,468 

Australia 

58.947 

67.399 

, 1,539 

4,063 


The prinoipal imports in 1932-83 were: cotton goods, 1,356,2731.; 
gunny bags, *492,636?. ; food-stuffs, 1,463,636?. ; metal manufactures, 
606,091?. ; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 384,364?. ; kerosene oil, 
378,727?. ; machinery, 116,091?. ; treasure, 164,182?. The principal exports 
were : rice, 8,563,696?. ; tin and tin ore, 1,300,357?. ; teak, 301,094?. ; and 
bullion and coin, 1,572,611?. 

There is a considerable trade on the northern frontiers with the British 
Shan States and Yunnan, carried on by hawkers. 

Total trade between Siam and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board of 
Trade Returns) : — 


- 

: 1929 

1930 ; 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Siam into U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Siam from TJ. Kingdom , 
Re-exi-o'-ts to Siam from U. Kingdom 

£ 

I 260,915 
; 2,365,340 

1 23,585 

£ 

2^6,980 

2,050,314 

1»,981 

£ 

151,202 

1,004,591 

13,282 

£ 

47,9061 
1,140,609 
7,963 1 

£ 

52,262 

1,235,809 

11,412 


Shipping; and Commanications. 

In 1932-03, 983 vessels of 1,145,241 tons entered, and 982 of 1,142,243 
tons cleared the port of Bangkok. Of those entering 232 (322,324 tons), 
and of those clearing 232 (319,110) tons were British. 

On March 31, 1933, there were 2,967 kilometres (1,857 miles) of State 
Railways open to traffic and 167 kilometres (104 miles) were under con- 
struction. The Northern Line runs from Ban Paji to Chiengmai (410 
miles), the extreme northern terminus. The Southern Line (748 miles) 
runs from Bangkok down the Peninsula to the frontier station of Padang 
Besar, where it connects with the Federated Malay States Railway from 
Penang, and to Singapore. Another line branching off from Haad Yai runs 
along the East Coast of the Peninsula to Sungei Golok, where it connects 
^th the Federated Malay States Line. There are branches to Singora, 
Naknrn, Sntamaraj and Kantang. The North-Eastern Line (164 miles) 
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is being extended from Korat to Khonkaen, the first section, from Korat 
to Bua-Vai (51 km.), being already open to traffic. The Korat-Ubol Line 
has now been completed and opened to traffic to Warindra, the station 
for Ubol, The line to Khon Kaen is expected to be ready in 1933. The 
extension from Krabinbnri, the present terminus of the Eastern Line, to 
Aranya Pradesa on the Cambodian frontier was completed in 1927. In 
January, 1922, a through express service between Bangkok and Penang 
was introduced ; the distance is now traversed in 27 hours, using Diesel 
electric locomotives. A similar service between Bangkok and Chiengmai on 
the Northern Line was inaugurated in November, 1922, the journey being 
accomplished in 26 hours. The Northern and Southern Railway systems are 
linked together by means of a railway bridge over the Menam Chao Phya 
(opened January 1, 1927), and both systems terminate in the central railway 
station of Hua Lampong. All State Railways are under one management 
Gross earnings of the State Railways in 1931-32 were 977,8077.; working 
expenses, 665,6097.; and net receipts, 225,5917. The number of passengers 
carried was 3,631,181, and total goods carried 993,724 tons. 

Private lines of an aggregate length of 66 miles include those (worked 
by companies) from Bangkok to Paknam at the month of the Menam, 
and from Bangkok to Tachin and Meklong on the coast to the west of 
the Menam, also from Thonburi to Bang Bua Thong, together with a tram- 
way connecting the Northern Line (Northern branch) with Phrabat. 

According to the report of Department of Ways for the year 1930-31, 
the length of state highways on March 31, 1929, was 1,423 miles, of which 
871 miles were under maintenance, 54 miles under improvement, and 498 
miles under construction. In addition there were 731 miles of provincial 
highways, particularly in the North-Eastern provinces. Of the above state 
highways, only 66 miles were classified as first-class road, the bulk being 
third-class road. 

The following figures relate to civil aviation in 1932-33 : length of routes 
opened, 384 miles; miles flown, 71,612; passengers transported, 50; 
merchandise transported, 5,499 lbs. ; mails, 26,251 lbs. Carrying of mails 
by military planes was superseded on August 24, 1931, by a civil air transport 
company. 

In 1932-33 there were 761 post offices of which 308 were licensed or 
contract post offices, and 335 railway station offices. The volume of mail 
matter dealt with during the year aggregated 13.698,998 pieces. The value 
of Inland Money Orders issued was 7,987,711’75 baht ; foreign money orders 
issued, 67,773’68 baht ; foreign money orders paid, 40,752 baht. 

There were (1932—33) 657 telegraph office.'. Number of inland telegrams 
was 208,671 ; foreign messages sent, 140,352 ; foreign messages received, 
71,904 ; length of line, 9,345 598 kms. 

In 1933 there were 24 telephone exchanges, 19 of which were in the 
provinces. Subscribers numbered 2,670. Number of calls was 17,363,415. 

Three wireless stations on the Telefunken system have been erected, one 
at Bangkok, one at Singora, and one at Koh-Khan. The two former are 
under the control of the Siamese naval authorities, the third under that of 
the Post and Telegraph Department. 

A new high-powered station, also on the Telefunken system, has been 
erected at Bangkok, and was opened on Jan. 1.5, 1929. 

Direct wireless communication on a commercial basis was established 
with Germany, England, France, Java, Philippine Islands, Hong Kong, 
Japan and India. The growth of the radio traffic since its transfer to the 
Ministry of Commerce and Communications was as follows: 798,465 words 
handled in 1929-30; 879,209 in 19-30-31; 882,861 in 1931-32. 
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Additional radio facilities for direct traffic with. Europe consist of a beam 
transmitting station in Bangkok with a receiving station in Laksi. 


Money, Weig^hts and Measnres. 

In Bangkok there are branches of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, the Banque de I’lndo-Chine, 
the Mercantile Bank of India, and the Bank of Canton. A number of Chinese 
Banks have established branches here during recent years. There is also a 
branch of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China at Bhuket. A 
Siamese bank, with a British manager, was established under Eoyal Charter 
in 1906, with the name of the Siam Commercial Bank, Limited. It now 
has branches at Chiengmai and Kakawn Lampang in Northern Siam. 

On April 1, 1913, the Siamese Treasury Savings Bank was opened with 529 
depositors. By March 31, 1931, the number was 23,576, with a total deposit 
of 268,1391. ; March 31, 1932, 344,209Z. 

Under the Currency Act of May, 1928, the unit of currency is the baht, 
divided into one hundred satang. The laht is a silver coin like the tical (a 
word of foreign origin) which it replaces. It weighs 15 grammes 900 fine, 
and is equivalent to 0 66567 grammes of fine gold, corresponding to a rate 
of 11 idhia for IZ. sterling. Siam departed from the gold standard on May 

11, 1932, and the circulation medium is almost entirely paper. Other silver 
coins are 60 satang and 25 satang pieces. The 10 and 5 satang pieces 
are nickel, and the 1 satang piece, bronze. Kotes and laht coins are legal 
tender without limit as to amount ; 5 and 25 satang pieces legal tender up 
to 6 baht, and nickel and bronze coins legal tender up to 1 baht. 

The Government in 1902 began to issue currency notes (5, 10, 20, 100 
and 1,000 bahts, and since October, 1918, 1 baht notes). On March 31, 
1933, there were 10,389,318?. worth of currency notes in circulation ; against 
these there was a reserve of 11,095,123?., three- fifths in gold bullion, and the 
remainder in baht coins and short term securities or cash, in London, New 
York, and Paris. 

The metric system was made compulsory, by a decree published on March 

12, 1933, in the four metropolitan provinces of Bangkok, Ayuthia, Eajburi 
and Prachin, as from April 1, 1933. The actual weights and mea.sures 
prescribed by law are: units of weight; — 1 Standard Ptcu? = 60 kilo- 
grams; 1 Standard Catty (1/100 Picul) = 600 grammes; \ Standard Carat 
= 20 centigrammes. Units of length: — 1 Acre = 40 metres ; 1 U'a/i (1/20 Sen) 
= 2 metres ; 1 Sawk (1/4 tVah) = 0 50 metre ; 1 Keup (J Sawk) = 0 '25 metre. 
Units of square measure: — 1 Rai (1 square Sen) = 1,600 sq. nietics; 1 
Kgan (1/4 Kai) = 400 sq. metres ; 1 Sq. TFah (1/100 Ngan) = 4 sq. metres. 
Units of capacity : — 1 Standard Kwien =2,000 litres ; 1 Standard Ban (1/2 
Kwien) = 1,000 litres : 1 Standard Sat (1/50 Ban) = 20 litres ; 1 Standard 
Tanan (1/20 Sat) = 1 litre. 

Siplomatic and Consalar Bepresentatives. 

1. Op Siam in Great Britain. 

Enrcp Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Phra Subarn 
Sompati (appointed 1933). 

First Secretary. — Phra Bovora Sneha. 

Third Secretaries. — Luang Sundra Nuraksh, Luang Chamnong Dithakar, 
i-uang Bhadravadi, Elmn Bibidh A^iiajjakar and Luang Binich Akthara. 

^WocA^.—Luang Dithakar P.hakdi. 

Consul-Genc'! cd. — E, D. Craig. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Siam. 

Enroy Extram-dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Josiah Crosby, 
K.B.E. , C.I. E. (Appointed April 5, 19-34.) 

Consul-General at Bangkok. ~3dhn Bailey. 

There are consular representatives at Chiengmai, Singora, and Nakawn- 
Lampang. 

Statistical and Other Books of S.eference concerning Siam. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Year Book of the Kingdom of Siam. Bangkok. Annual. (First issne, 191®.) 
Report of the Financial Adviser on the Budget of Siam. Annual. Bangkok (last 
Report published m 1030). 

The Record (the organ of the Board of Commerc’al Development). Quarterly. Bangkok. 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Biennial. London. 

Reports on the Operations ol the Royal Survey Department. Bangkok. 

2. XoN-oFFiciAL Publications. 

Directory of Bangkok and Siam (Bangkok Times). Bangkok. Annual. 

BeMo (S.), Siam and China. T.ontion, 1014. 

(John), The Kingdom and People of Siam. 2vol9. London, 1857. 

Camphell (J. G. D.), Siam in the XXth Century. London, 1902. 

Carter (A. C.), The Kingdom of Siam. [Louisiana P^^eha^e Exhibition.) New Toxk 
and London, 1904. 

. • ‘ \ theShans. London, 1885. 

I . London, 1929. 

• ■ . Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information. 

New edition. 2 vols London, 1024. 

Kornm.>p (E.), Friendly tiam. Translated from the Danish by M. Guiteman. 
London, 1928. 

Lemire (Ch.), La Prance et le Siam (1862-1903). Paris, 1903. 

Le May (B.), An Asian Arcady.— The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. Cambridge, 
1926.— The Coinage of Siam. Bangkok, 1933. 

Zofi (Pierre), Siam. L'-ndon, 1923. 

^forg€lltalerl' (H. O.), Matahari : Impressions of the Siamese-Malayan Jangle. London, 
1922. 

AToukot (Henry). Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China(Siam), Cambodia and Laos 
during the years 1858-1860. 2 vols. London, 1864. 

■ r ■* ^1 ' oe de Thai on Siam. 2vol8. Paris, 1854. 

N, ■ t • I . "aphy of Siam. Singapore, 1886, 

London, 1928, 

IF'a^e? (tl. G. Q.), Siamese State Ceremonies, Their History and Function. London, 
1932. 

Wood CW. A. R.), A History of Siam. London, 1926. 


SPAIN. 

(Espana.) 

A Republic was proclainie 1 in Spain on April 14, 1931. (The first Republic 
continued from 1S73 to 1875.) 

General elections took place on June 23, 1931, to summon ‘a Consti- 
tuent Cortes ’ for the drafting of a Constitution and electing a President. 
The one-Chamber Parliament (Congress) sat for the first time on Jnly_14, 
1931. This Parliament was dissolved October 9, 1933, and new elections 
were held on November 19, 1933. The new Parliament is composed of 473 
members, including four women, divided among the following parties i — 
Right Wieg: Agrarians, 150; Monarchists, 38; Independents, 20. Centre: 
Republican Radicals, 104 ; Republican Conservatives, 17 ; Republican 
Democrats, 10; Catalonian League, 26. Left AVing; Socialists, 62; 
Republicans, 11 ; Catalonians, 24 : Communist, 1. Unclassified, 10. 

The Constitution of the Republic was voted on December 9, 1931. 
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Prtiidenl of ilie Kepublk . — ^Kiceto Alcala Zamora y Torres ; born July S, 
1S77 ; sleeted December 10, 1931. Salary and allowance, 2,250,000 pesetas 
per annum. 

F-or a list of tiie sovereigns and rulers of Spain, with dates of their 
accession, since the foundation of the Spanish Monarchy by the union of the 
crowns of Aragon and Castile, see the Statesman’s Yeak-Book, 1932, 
p. 1-2S6. 

Oovenunent and Constitution. 

I. Central Government. 

The Constitution of the second Spanish KepubUc contains the following 
fundamental principles : — That Spain is a democratic Eepnblie of workers 
of all classes, organized in a rdgime of Liberty and Justice ; that the Eepnblie 
constitutes an integral State consistent with the autonomy of the Munici- 
palities and Eegions ; that it has no official religion, and that freedom of 
conscience is granted to all citizens ; that all citizens are equal before the 
law ; that Castilian (Spanish) is the oflBcial language, and that no citizen 
can be compelled to know or make use of a provincial language, except with 
the limitations set forth on the Statutes of the Eegions. Spain renounces 
warfare as an instrument of national politics. The colours of the Eepnblie 
are red, yellow and purple. The capital of the Eepublio is Madrid. 

The legislative power rests with the people who exercise it by means of 
the Cortes (single chamber) or Congress of Deputies, who are elected for 4 
years by universal suffrage, equal, direct and secret, on the system of 
proportional representation. All citizens over 23, without di.stinction of sex 
or civil status are eligible. Deputies, who are re-eligible indefinitely, are 
paid a salary of 1,000 pesetas per month besides travelling expenses. 
Electors, male or female, must be over 23. 

Sixty days after the expiration of the mandate of the Cortes, or of its 
dissolution, new elections must take place, and the new Cortes shall sit 
thirty days as a maximum after the general elections are held. The Cortes 
will assemble without previous notification on the first law-day of February 
and October each year, and will sit at least during three months in the first 
period and two months in the latter. The Government and the Cortes have 
the initiative to make laws. The Cortes may authorize the Government to 
enact laws by deciees, on the recommendation of the Council of Ministers, 
on matters pertaining to the legislative power ; with the limitation that 
such decrees can in no way refer to an increase of expenditures. The Cortes 
appoints from its own body a Permanent Committee, composed of 21 repre- 
sentatives elected proportionately from the different parties and presided 
over by the Speaker, which is entrusted with the suspension of public 
guarantees, the enacting of laws by decrees and the prosecution of members. 
The Cortes may propose a vote of censure on the Government or any of its 
Mini-sters, on the lequest of fifty of its members, but the Cabinet or the 
Minister in question is not obliged to resign in consequence unless the vote 
of censure is passed by an ab.soIute majority of the Chamber. International 
agreements sanctioned by Spain and filed in the League of Nations, bearing 
on international law, are to be considered as constituting part of Spanish 
legislation ; the government to produce before the Cortes in such cases the 
proper law for its adoption. The sanctioning of the laws voted by the Cortes 
can be submitted to a referendum, constituted by not less than 15 per cent, 
of the electors ; but a referendum cannot affect the Constitution, the com- 
plementary laws, the ratification of International Agreements filed in the 
League of Nations, the Statutes of the Eegions and the taxation laws. The 
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people may also exercise tlieir right ^of initiative in proposing laws to the 
Cortes, jiroyided that the petition is made by 15 per cent, of the electors. 

The President of the Bepublic is the Head of the State and personifies the 
Nation. He is elected conjointly by the Cortes and a number of ‘ compro- 
misers ’ equal to that of Deputies. The ‘ compromisers ’ are elected by 
universal suffrage, equal, direct and secret. An additional clause in the 
Constitution prescribes that the Constituent Coites shall elect the first 
President of the Bepublic by seciet voting ; an ab-olute majority of votes of 
aU the Deputies in office being required for the prcclamation. 

The President of the Republic must be a Spanish citizen, over forty 
years, in full possession of his civil and political rights ; the exceptions 
being military men in active service or on the retired list for not less than 
ten years, clergymen and ministers of the various churches and religions, 
members of reigning or ex-reigning families of any country whatsoever no 
matter how related to the head of such family. The Piesidenr holds office 
for six years, and he cannot be re-elected until six years after the termina- 
tion of his last mandate. The elections take place thii'ty days previous to 
the expiration of the presidential mandate. In srase of absence or other 
causes his duties are to be assumed by the Speaker of the House, who in 
turn will be substituted in his duties hy the Deputy -Speaker. Likewise, the 
Speaker of the House assumes office as President of ihe Bepublic in case of 
vacancy, and the election of the new President is to be convoked not beyond 
eight days, the elections to take place within the thii’ty succeeding days. 
The Cortes will maintain its powers, even if dissolved, for the exclusive 
purpose of the election of President. 

The Piesident appoints and dismisses the Premier and, upon the latter’s 
recommendation, his Ministeis. The Pre.ddeiit is empowered to declare War, 
but he can only sign the declaration under the conditions prescribed in the 
• Covenant of the League of Natious, and after being authorised by a special 
law. He also issues decrees countersigned by his ministers; ordains 
measures of urgency to safeguard the integrity of the Nation, upon im- 
mediate notification of his action to the Cortes, negotiates, signs and ratifies 
International Agreements, political and commercial treaties, as well as those 
bearing on the public treasury. In general, any Agreement calling for 
legislation un!e.ss sanctioned by the Cortes shall not bind the Nation in any 
way. The agreements entered with the International Labour Bureau are to 
be submitted to the Cortes within limited time, and after approval the Presi- 
dent’s ratification is to be communicated to the L"ague ot Nations for its 
proper filing. Other International Treaties and Covenants ratified by Spain 
shall also be filed in the League of Nations. Secret Treaties and clauses of 
a similar nature are not binding. In case of Spam’s withdrawal from the 
League of Nations the President must be authorised by the Cortes before 
passing the notification of retirement. The President has the faculty of 
enacting laws by decree when the Cortes are not assembled, on the recom- 
mendation and by unanimous accord of the government and with the 
approval of two-tliird.s of the Permanent Committee, on momentous matters 
in defence of the Ecpub'io ; such decrees to be only of a provisional character 
until such time as toe Cortes have sanctiontd them. The President may at 
all times convoke extraordinary Cortes. He can suspend the ordinary 
sessions during one month in the first period (February) and fifteen days in 
the second period (October). He can dissolve the Cortes not more than 
twice during his tenure of office, either by a ju.stified decree or by convoking 
new elections within sixty days ; a second dissolution mu-t be examined bs- 
the new Cortes in its first sitting and an adverse voting by an absolute 
majority imidies dismis'^al of the President. 
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The President can be disrnis.sed at any time ; sixty per cent, of tliC 
iriemliers constituting the Cortes are required for filing the demand, and 
fioni that m( ment the President ceases his functions until after the demand 
has been examine! and voted upon. 

The Constitution allows to all citizens freedom of opinions and ideas, tut 
may hold these rights in sn.-.jion.se by a government decree in cases of im- 
pending danger to the Nation. 3f the Cortes are not as.«einbled at the time, 
they are to be convoked within eight days. The suspension of constitutional 
rights cannot exceed thirty days ; any extension of time must be previously 
authorized by the Cortes or the Permanent Committee. 

A Tribunal of Constitutional Guaranty is created with jurisdiction over 
the entire Nation, whose duty it wUl be to decide on the unconstitutionality 
of the laws ; the protection of individual rights ; discrepancies arising in 
legislation between the State and the antonomous regions and among one 
another ; the examination and approval of powers of the ‘ compromisers ’ 
chosen for the election of President ; the responsibility incurred by the 
President of the Republic, the Premier and lUinisters, the President and 
Magistrates of the Supreme Court and the Attorney-General. The Cortes 
will appoint the President of the Guaranty Tribunal, whether a deputy or 
not, and among other members there will be a representative for each region. 

The Constitution may be reformed either on the recommendation of the 
Government, or when proposed by a quarter of the members of the Chamber ; 
in both oases the proposal must determine the ehaeges at issue, and to take 
in consideration the reform requires the vote of two-thirds of the Deputies 
during the first four years of constitutional regime and an absolute majority 
hereafter ; the Cortes then automatically become dissolved and new elections 
must be convoked within sixty days. The new Parliament thus elected will 
act as Constituent Cortes to decide on the reform, and thereafter as ordinary 
Cortes. 

Other main points incorpnrated in the new Constitution is the establish- 
ment of divorce ; the legitimaev of the offspring of unmarried couples, and 
the rural problem affecting laud an<l property. 

The Government was constituted as follows on March 3, 1934 : — 

Prime Mini'iter.—V>ou Alejandro Lerroux Garcia. 

iliaister of Foreiyii Affairs. — Don Leandro Pita Eonuro. 

Minister of Justice . — Don Ramon Alvai'ez Valdes. 

Minister of IVnr . — Don Diego Hidalgo. 

Minister of Marine . — Don Juan .Jose Rocha Garcia. 

Minister of Finance. — Don Manuel Marraco. 

Minister of the Interior. — Don Rafael Salazar Alorso. 

Minister of Education . — Don Salvador de Madanaga. 

Minister of Pull.c, IPork.s . — Don Rafael Guerra del Rio. 

Minister of Labour . — Don Jose Estadellu Arno. 

Minister of Agriculture . — Don Cinlo del R.o Rodriguez. 

Ministry of Indust ru and Commerce . — Don Ricardo Hamper Ibanez. 

Minister of Ciunmunicaiions . — Don Jose Maria Vid Ruiz Zorrilla. 

11. Loc.\l Government. 

The provinces are coi:.stitiited by the association of Municipalities ; 
Spanbh dominions in Northern Africa will be organized under the autono- 
mous principle in direct relation with the central government. All 
Municipalities will be autonomous in their respective spheres, and they will 
elect their Ayujitomiento, by universal .suffrage, equal, direct and secret, 
which will be presided over by the Alcalde, elected from its own body, 
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at whose side stand, in the larger towns, several Tenicntes de Alcalde. 
Each island of the Canaries will have a corporation known as CaMldo Insular, 
to rule their special interests ; the Balearic Islands may adopt a similar 
regime. Each province of Spain has its own Assembly, the Diputacion 
Provincial, the members of which arc elected by the constituencies ; the 
administration of the Diputaciones Provinciales is being radically reformed 
with the Eepublie. 

The several regions in Spain have submitted to the Eepubiican Govern- 
ment the autonomous principle, which the Constitution has embodied as 
follows : If one or more neighbouring provinces possessing similar historical 
and economical characteristics decide to form an autonomous region, con- 
sistent with the Spanish Nation, they will file their petition to the central 
government by means of a .Statute, which must be passed for its proposal by 
the majority of Municipalities in the area. The approval of a Eegional 
Statute requires the votes of at least two-thirds of the electors inscribed in 
the Census ; in case of an a<lver3e plebiscite five years must elapse before 
renewing the proposal of autonomy. The Statute can only come in force 
when approved by the Cortes. The federation of autonomous regions is in 
no way admitted. The Constitution excludes from the domain of the 
autonomous regions the following matters which the Central Government 
alone may deal with : the nationalisation of citizens and adherence to 
constitutional rights ; Church legislation ; diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation ; declaration of war, treaties of jieace and in general international 
intercourse; defence of public surety ; national debt ; army, navy and national 
defence ; tariff reform and commercial treaties ; nationalisation of ships ; 
extradition laws; jurisdiction of the Supreme Tribunal; finance laws re- 
gulated by the State ; system of communications controlled by the State, post 
and telegraphs, airways, etc. 

Any province forming part of an autonomous region may renounce its 
autonomous regime and return to the provincial idgime by a similar 
plebiscite as that required when soliciting the autonomy. 

Pais Vasco. 

The Basque Provinces (AUva, Guipuzcoa and Vizcaya) on November 11, 
1933, approved the Basque Statute. 

Catalokia. 

The Catalan Statute was approved by the Cortes on Sept. 15, 1932, 
thus granting the autonomy to the region of Catalonia, composed of the four 
provinces of Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida and Tarragona, with an area of 
12,000 square miles and inhabited by a population of approximately 
3,000,000. The representative organ is vested on the Oeneralitat, which 
will be integrated by a Parliament, a President and the Executive Council. 
The President of the General'dat is elected by the Catamniau Parliament, 
which con.sists of 83 members. 

The official language is botli Castilian (Spanish) and Catalan, but for 
official intercourse of Catalonia with the rest of Spain, and communication 
between the State authorities and those of Catalonia, Spanish is to be the only 
official language. By a decree of November 8, 1933, Catalan is the official 
language in all judicial matteis. The first elections to Parliament were held 
on November 20, 1932, and Parliament was ojiened on December 6, 1932. 

President of Caialoma. — Don Luis Companys. Elected December 31 , 1 933. 

Two other regions — the Basques and Galicia— have announced their 
statutes to the Cortes. On December 21, 1933, the Basques formally 
delivered their statute to the Cortes. 
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Area and Fopolation. 

Continental Spain has an area of 190,050 square miles, but mcludicg 
"be Balearic and Canary Islands, the total area is 196,607 square miles. 
The growth of the population has been as follows ; — 


Census year 

Population ■ 

1 Increase 

Rate of annual 
increase 

1857 

15,464,340 j 

— 

— 

1860 

15,655,467 

191,127 

: 0-42 

1877 i 

16,631,869 

976,402 

1 0-37 

188/ I 

17,560,352 

928,483 

0'56 

1897 I 

18,065,635 

.505,283 

i 0-29 

1900 i 

18,594,405 

528,770 

0-97 

1910 

19,927,150 

1,332,745 

i 0-74 

1320 

21,303,162 i 

1,376,012 

0-69 

1930 

23,663,867 

2,260,705 

1-06 


Area and population of the fifty provinces — 


Province 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
Dec, 31, 
1932 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 

Province 

Alava 

1,175 

105,278 

89-6 

Lugo 


Albacete. 

5,737 

340 824 

59-4 

Madrid . 


Alicante . 

2,185 

552.589 

252-9 

Malaga . 


Almeha . 

3,360 

338 240 

100-6 

Murcia . 


Avila 

3,042 

223,796 

73*5 

Navarra . 


Badajoz . 

8,451 

714,024 

84*4 

Orense . 


Baleares . 

1.935 

370,853 

191-6 

Oviedo . 


Barcelona 

2,968 

1,892,039 

637-4 

Falencia . 


Burgos . 

5,480 

369 073 

65-5 

Pontevedra 


Caeeres . 

7.667 

457,735 

59-7 

Salamanca 


Cadiz 

2,S34 

500,033 

176-4 

Santa tJruz 

de 

Castellon. 

2,495 

309,118 

123-9 

1 Tenerife (Can- 

Ciudad-Real . 

7,620 

504,599 

66-2 

anas) . 


Cordoba . 

5,299 

689,742 

130-1 

Santander 


Coruna . 

3,051 

779,441 

255*4 

Segovia . 


Cuenca . 

6,636 

315,129 

47-4 

Sevilla . 


Oerona . 

2,264 

325,539 

143-7 

Sona 


Granada . 

4,928 

657,785 

133-4 

Tarragona 


Gnadalajara . 

4,676 

204, .508 

43-7 

Teruel 


Guipuzcoa 

728 

311,146 

4-27-4 

Toledo 


Huelva . 

3,913 

359,892 

91-9 

Valencia . 


Hnesca . 

5,848 

241.450 

41-2 

Valladolid 


Taen 

5,203 

690,937 

132-7 

V izcaya (Biscay) 

Las Palmas 




Zamora . 


(Canarian) . 

1,279 

250,992 

203-2 

Zaragoza . 


Leon 

5,936 

447,826 

75-4 




4,690 

314,389 

67-0 



Logrofio . 

1,946 

205,961 

lOo-S 

Total 



Area in 
square 
miles 

Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
Dec. SI, 
1982 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 

3,814 

468,403 

122*8 

3,084 

1,447,936 

469*5 

2,812 

624;g86 

222*2 

4.458 

646.812 

145*2 

4,055 

340,000 

86*0 

2.694 

428,763 

159'1 

4.205 

801,508 

190 C 

3,256 

210,722 

64*7 

1,695 

574,950 

339*4 

4,829 

342,606 

70*9 

1,528 

314,797 

206*0 

2,108 

371,477 

176*2 

2,635 

175,573 

66 6 

5,428 

8-25,680 

152*1 

3,9^3 

157,130 

39*4 

2.505 

349.773 

139*6 

5,720 

252,921 

44*2 

5,919 

498,732 

84*2 

4,150 

1,065.424 

256*7 

2,922 

305,713 

104*6 

836 

500,453 

598*6 

4,097 

282,941 

69-0 

6,726 

544,100 

80*8 

190,607 

24,012,430 

122-1 


The population of Ceuta (38,577) is included in that of Cadiz. Besides 
Ceuta, Spain has, on the African Coast, the Alhuoema isles (pop. 842) the 
Chafariuas (317), ilelilla (62,323), Penon de la Gomera (234) Rio de' Oro 
(342), and Nador (2,640). The North African possessions are no longer 
used as convict stations. 

By Decree of September 21, 1^27, the islands which form the 
Canary Archipelago were divided into two provinces, under the name of 
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their respective capitals : Santa Cruz de Tenerife and Las Palmas. The 
province of Santa Cruz de Tenerife is constituted by the islands of Tenerife, 
Palma, Gomera and Hierro ; and that of Las Palmas by Gran Canaria, 
Lanzarote and Fuerteventura, with the small barren islands of Alegranza, 
Eoque del Este, Roque del Oeste, Graciosa, Montana Clara y Lobos. 

The following were the estimated populations of the principal towns on 
December 31, 1932, viz. : — 


Town 

Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

, Town 

Pop. 

Barcelona 

1,041,865 

San Sebastian 

. 1 81.797 

! Huelva . 

. 46,982 

Madrid . 

993,640 

Las Palmas . 

. j 80,642 

Badajoz . 

. 44,883 

Valencia . 

334,123 

Oviedo . 

. 76,684 

1 Pamplona 

. 44,205 

Sevilla . 

233,393 

Cadiz 

. ' 75.5S1 

' Albacete 

. 43,892 

Malaga . 

195,281 

Coruna . 

. . 76,574 

' Vitoria . 

. 41,245 

Zaragoza . 

180,574 

Lorca^ . 

. 1 74,696 

Mieres * 

. 40,560 

Bilbao 

168.075 

Alicante. 

. 76,101 

Jaen 

. 41,065 

Murcia . 

162,251 

Jerez ‘ . 

. I 67,076 

' Linares ^ 

. 40,168 

Granada . 

121,160 

La Linea‘ 

. ! 63.236 

Burgos . 

. 40,800 

Cdrdooa . 

109,06- 

S. Cruz (Canaries), i 04,0^2 

, Leiida . 

. 39,008 

Cartagena ' 

96,981 

Gijon ‘ . 

. 1 5’^, 573 

, SabadflU 

. 37,529- 

Valladolid 

93,960 

Almeria 

54,736 li Castellon 

. 37,246 

Palma 

90,443 

Vigo > . 

. 53,091 i' Aleox* . 

. 3^,463 

Santander 

87,664 

Salamanca . 

. ' 49,801 

' Logro^o 

, 35,849 


• Population Census 1920. 


The movement of population for 3 years was as follows : — 


Tears 

1 Marriages 1 

( i 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
births 

1929 

168,805 

653,668 

407,486 * 

246,182 

1930 

i 173,908 

; 660.735 

394,355 

266,880 

1931 

175,016 

649,066 

j 40S.531 

1 240,485 


Emigration figures for 4 years as follows ; — - 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Total j 

Year 

1 Male 1 

Feinal'j j 

Total 

1929 

62,709 

38,270 ' 

100,933 i 

1931 

43,076 

•24,638 ! 

67,714 

1930 1 

59,415 1 

35,533 1 

94,948 j 

1932 

40,611 , 

25,010 1 

65,621 


Emigration from Spain is chiefly to Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Mexico. 


Religion. 

The new Republican Constitution in force (Dec. 9, 1931) declares that 
Spain has no official religion. The great majority of the population adhere 
I to the Roman Catholic Faith. The Constitution guarantees liberty of 

j worship and freedom of conscience. Religious bodies are now treated as 

1 Associations, to be governed by a special law. Cemeteries are placed under 

; exclusive civil jurisdiction. The State will no longer support the clergy 

j and the buildings, etc. of the Church. Religious orders who take the papal 

1 vote become dissolved and their properties and estates subject to nationalisa- 

tion. The remaining orders are to ^ inscribed in a special register in charge 
of the Ministry of Justice ; they are prohibited from buying prop-rty other 
than that intended for living and the practice of religion ; prohibition of 
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exerci'-ing industry, commerce or education ; submission to taxation ; 
obligation to render an annual account of their investments. 

Within the Peninsula, apart from Portugal, there are 9 metropolitan 
sees, and 61 suffragan sees, the chief being Toledo, where the Primate 
resides. In 1830 there were in Spain 66 cathedrals, 22 collegiate churches, 
20,612 parish churches, and 17,157 chapels and sanctuaries. 


Education. 

The latest census returns (1930) show that 47 '22 per cent, of the popula- 
tion could read and write, of which 0'94 conid read only; and 45 ’46 per 
cent, could neither read nor write. The remaining 7 '32 per cent, corresponds 
to the infant population under 6 years. 

The Constitution of the Republic ordains that primary education is to 
be compulsory and free. Education is to he lay, but the churches are 
authorized, under State inspection, to teach their respective doctrines in 
their own schools. 

The country is divided into eleven educational districts, with the univer- 
sities as centres. The total sum spent in 1931 was 162,368,117 pesetas. 

In 1930, there were 35,989 public schools attended by 2,292,486 boysand 
girls. Secondary education is conducted in ‘ institutions, ’ or middle-class 
schools, and there must be at least one of them in every province. There 
were in the year 1931, 94 institutions with 76,074 pupOs (11,115 girls). 
These institutions prepare for the universities, of which there are eleven, 
attended by 35,717 students (2,246 women). The nniversities are at Barcelona, 
Granada, Madrid, Muieia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, Valencia, 
Valladolid, and Zaragoza. There are, besides, a medical and science faculty 
at Cadiz in connection with the University of Seville, and in the Canary 
Islands an educational establishment dependent on the University of Seville. 
In 1931 the total sum expended on education and the fine arts was 
201,652,869 pesetas. 

Justice and Crime. 

J ustice is administered by Tribnnales and Juzgadoa (Tribunals and Courts), 
which conjointly form the Poder Judicial (Judicial Power). Judges and 
Magistrates cannot be removed, suspended or transferred except as set forth 
by law. 

The Judicature is composed of: — 1 Tribunal Supremo (Supreme High 
Court) ; 15 Audiencias Territoriales (Divisional High Courts) ; 50 

Audiencias Provinciales (Provincial High Courts) ; 530 Juzgadoa de Primera 
Instancia (Courts of First Instance) ; and 9,267 Juzgadoa Municipales (Dis- 
trict Court, or Court of Lowest Jurisdiction held by Justices of the Peace). 

The Tribunal Supremo consists of a President (the new Constitution enacts 
that the appointment is to he made by the President of the Republic), three 
Courts of Justice, one for administrative purposes, and one for trying 
military cases (formerly under military jurisdiction) ; it is empowered with 
disciplinary faculties ; is Court of Cassation in civil and criminal trials ; 
decides in first and second instance disputes arising between private 
individuals and the State. 

The Audieneias Territoriales have power to try in second instance 
sentences passed by judges in civil matters, and in first instance all criminal 
trials of the province. 

The Audiencias Provinciales are Courts competent to try and pass sentence 
in firet instance on all cases filed for delinquency. The Republic has re- 
instated the jury system, which was suppressed during the Dictatorship. 
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The Juzgados Municipales are constituted of a Judge and two Deputy 
Judges. This Court is competent to try small ciTil cases not exceeding 
20,000 pesetas (£800) in value, and petty offences. 

On July 1, 1925, the ‘Court of Minors’ {I'ribunal de Ninos) was estab- 
lished for trying cases of delinquency of boys and girls from 9 to 18 years 
of age. There is also the 'Tribunal Industrial,’ for deciding labour dis- 
putes. The new penal code, approved by the Cortes on September 6, 1932, 
abolishes the death penalty and also imprisonment for life. The maximum 
penalty for any offence is 30 years’ imprisonment. 

Old Age Pensions and Social Insnrance. 

By a law dated February 27th, 1908, the ‘ Institute Nacional de 
Prevision ’ was created for the purpose of granting Old Age Pensions, and 
administering a system of social insurance. The funds of the Institution are 
made up of an endowment, annual State subsidy, and private and public 
donations. The maximum annual pension obtainable is 1,500 pesetas (£60). 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for fi\e years, in thousands of pesetas : — ■ 


— 

1930 

1931 

1932 » : 

1933 » 

19341 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

1,000 
Pesetas 
. 3,^51,5-52 

3,501,614 

t 1,000 i 

i Pesetas j 
[ 3,773,827 
! 8,967.993 j 

1,000 

Pesetas 

4.550,248 

4,4ftl,007 

1.000 
Pesetas 
4,722,157 1 
4,727,283 i 

1,000 

Pesetas 

4.653.000 

4.663.000 


i Estiinates. 


The budget for the fiscal year 1933 ■ is made up as follows : — 


Revenue 

Pesetas 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Direct taxes 

1,463,323,300 

President of the Republic. 

2,250,000 

Indirect Taxes 

1.383,708.750 

liegislature .... 

10,000,000 

Monopolies .... 

1,062,875,000 

Public Debt .... 

973,012,935 

State properties— 

Pensions .... 

234,320.671 

Income .... 

49,3'=3,500 

High Court of Finance 

1,630,400 

Sales .... 

505,000 

Presidency of the Council 

Resources of the Treasury . 

762,356.321 

of Ministers . 

37,415,549 



Ministry of Foreign Af- 




fairs .... 

22,294,052 



Ministry of Justice 

50,541,218 



„ „ Army 

433,594,361 



„ ,, Marine 

260,^93,753 



„ ,, the Interior 

„ „ Public Works . 

416.681,584 

873,298,723 



,, ,, Public inotruc- 



tioii& FmeArts 

310,789,204 



„ „ Labour 

84,025,485 



,, „ Agriculture 

123,997,260 



„ ,, Finance 

Cost of collecting Revenue . 

70.628,024 

155.432.076 



Spanish Possessions . 

2,271,693 



Expenditure in Morocco . 

157,0^7,479 



Special Expenditures . 

456.718,241 

Total . 

4,722.156.871 

Grand Total . 

4,727.283,293 


(188,886,275/.) 


(169.001, 332i.) 


1 The budget has been extended for the first quarter of 1934. 
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The Public Debt of Spain on Jan. 1, 1931, amounted to 20,028,266,600 
pesetas, composed as follows : — 


Internal 4 per eent, . .... 

External 4 per cent 

Redeemable 4 per cent. (1908) 

Redeemable 5 per cent. (1917) . 

Redeemable 5 per cent. (1920) . . . 

Redeemable o j er cent. (1926) without tax 
Redeeniable 5 per cent. (1927) without tax 
Redeemabie 5 iier cent. (1927) taxed • 
Redeemable per eent. (1928) without tax , 
Redeeniable 4 per cent. (1928) without tax 
Redeemable 3 j er cent, (192S) without tax 
Redeemable 5 per cent. (1929) without lax 
Redee.i'able 0 per cent. Railway Loan (lat) . 
Redeemable 4^ per cent. Railway Loan (2nd) 
Redeemable 4 J t er cent, Raiiuay Loan (3rd) . 
Treasury Bonds for Development of Industry 
Redeemable 5 rer cent, Mtrocco Loan 
Treasu'y Bonds, 6 percent. . . . . 


Pesetas, nominal. 
5,243,794,963 
910,703,800 
123,292,500 

959.300.000 

1.168.122.500 

225.000. 000 
3,546,550,000 

2.041.137.500 

500.000. 000 
1,090,846,480 ’ 
2,006,931,167 

500.000. 000 

500.000. 000 

300.000. 000 

500.000. 000 
111,194,700 

16,250,000 

305.142.000 


Defence, 

Armt. 

Military service in Spain is compulsory. The total term of service is 
tor 18 years. The law in force (Decree of February 20, 1925) provides for 
active service in the army to be normally for 2 yeais. At present the term 
of service vith the Regular Army is 1 year, and 5 years in the First Reserve. 
Conscripts are called up in two continffents. 

The army has undergone a radical change under the Republic. Thirty- 
seven infantry regiments have been suppressed, the rank of captain- general 
has been aboh.si.ed and all lieuteuant-general.s, with one or two exceptions, 
have been placed on the retired list. 

The new organization consists of three High Inspections, under Major- 
Generals, stationed at Madrid. The army in times of peace will comprise 
eight divisions distributed over the different provinces, a division of Cavalry 
iu Madrid, and the forces in the Balearic and Canary Islands, besides the 
Military Command in Africa. 

A division > ousists of t» o infantiy brigades, each comprising two regiments 
of two battalions : a squadron of cavalry; a brigade of arlRleiy, with two 
regiments ; a battalion of engineers (sappers), with two technical sections : 
a squadron of aviation with an observation tmit; artillery park; sanitary, 
veterinary and administrative groups. 

A division of cavalry consists of three cavalry brigades, each of three 
regiments ; a reginieut of artillery, an aviation squadron for observation ; 
cyclist ami automobile groups ; sanitary and veterinary sections. 

The forces in Hal cares are composed ot 2 infantry regiments, a regiment 
of coast artillery and a mixed gioup ; two mixed groups of sappers and tele- 
graphy ; sanitary and administrative sections. 

In the Canaiy Islands there are two regiments of infantry ; two mixed 
groups of artillery; two mixed groups of sappers and telegraphy; 
sanitary and ndministrative sections. 

Morocco i-> divided into two military disHicts, each formed of two infantry 
regiments, two sections of cyclists; the Foreign Legion; two sections of 
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cavalry ; a battalion of engineers, with radiotelegraphy and automobile 
groups ; two groups of aviation ; two marine companies ; three groups of 
native troops with three infantry ‘tabors,’ and one of cavalry. 

The total number of generals in active service is 84 ; chiefs and officers, 
9,661; non-commissioned officers, 1,338; sergeants, 6,811; corporals, 12,262 ; 
musicians, 1,275; soldiers, 105,367. In Africa there are 3 generals; 2,125 
chiefs and officers, and 45,186 of other ranks and soldiers, of which 9,080 are 
natives and 6,000 belong to the Foreign Legion. 

There are also the Guardia Civil and the Carabineros. The former is a 
constabulary, and the latter a military police used as Customs guard on the 
frontier. Both are recruited from the army and under military discipline. 
The actual strength of the Guardia Civil is 22,499 ; cavalry, 5,318. 
Carabineros: infantry, 14,526; cavalry, 350. 

In 1933-34, 145,000 recruits were called to the colours. 

Spain has several fortresses which guard the frontiers and the coast. On 
the Western Pyrenees, Oyarzun and Pamplona ; on the central Pyrenees, 
Jaca ; and on the eastern Pyrenees, Gerona ; on the Portuguese side, 
Badajoz (an old fortification) ; and finally on the coast, Ferrol, Cadiz, 
Cartagena, Mahon (Balearic Islands) and Ceuta (Africa). The military 
estimates for 1933 amounted to 433,594,361 pesetas. 


Navy. 


N'ajxie 


a — 

|| I 

5? 5 j 


Armour 


CD 

O 


Main Arniaineut 




1914 Jaime I. . 
1913 Espaiia 


•j| 16,700 


Battleships. 

8 j 10 I 8 12-id. ; 20 4-in. 


15,500 19-5 


Cruisers. 


1920 

Re]'UbUca 

5.550 

3 


9 6.in. 

4 

25,500 1 25-5 

1923 

Mendez Nunez . 

4,726 

3 


6 6-in. 

4 

45,000 1 29 

i 

1925 

/■Libertad . 




1 \ 


1925 

1 Almirante Cer- j 




j 8 6-rn. . . . | 

'j 4 4-in. , . . r 


1 


vera . . 

7.S50 

s 

— 

12 

80,000 1 33 

192S 

1 Miguel de Cer- 1 






vames . . j 




1 j 


1 


There are 10 flotilla leaders, 3 destroyers, 12 modern torpedo boats, 4 
gunboats, and 13 submarines. 

The dockyard at Ferrol is worked by a British syndicate, employing 
Spanish workmen. At this yard two 10,000 ton cruisers (Baleares and 
Canarias) are approaching completion. Each will be armed with eight 
8-ineh and eight 4'7-inch guns. In addition, the construction of 12 more 
submarines and 4 more flotilla leaders has been authorized. Of these, 4 
flotilla leaders and 1 submarine are in hand. 

A naval wireless telegraphic station, Telefunken system, with a range of 
300 miles, is situated at San Fernando (Cadiz!. There are also wireless 
stations at Cartagena and Ferrol. A naval flying service is at woik. 

For 1934 the strength of the navy was fixed at 18,000 sailors 
Total number of officers in active service in the navy, including all 
departmental corps : 1,407. Reserve: 196. 
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Production and Industry. 

Spain is a preponcieratingly agricultural country. The Oeneral Land 
Reform Bill, voted by the Republican Cortes on Sejittmber 15, 1P32, provnles 
for expropriation of land on a large scale. Uncultivatfd land and other 
land capable of a better yield under proper cultivation are to be expropriated : 
likewise, estates belonging to the extinguished aristocracy not made pro- 
ductive for agriculture aud only used tor hunting and pleasure. Lands 
within 2 kilometres oi villages having less than 25,000 inhabitants are also 
liable to expropriation if the proprietors own estates in the village producing 
an income over 1,000 pesetas and are not directly cultivating them. The 
indemnity agreed ranges from 5 per cent, on lands producing a revenue of 
15,000 pesetas to 20 per cent, for revenues of 200,000 pesetas and over. 

The productive area was calculated (1932) at 44,274,790 hectares 
(109,358,731 acres) or 87'7 per cent., and the remainder, 6,176,898 hectares 
(15,256,938 acres) or 12'3 per cent., as being unproductive. A large part of 
the productive area is not under direct cultivation, but modern methods and 
up-to-date machinery are now being employed. 

Of the total area of Spain (50,451,688 hectares, or 124,615,669 
acres), in 1932, 2,061,893 hectares (5,092,876 acres) were devoted to olive 
culture (4'08 per cent. ) ; 1,539,716 hectares (3,803,098 acres) to vineyards 
(3'05 per cent.) ; 503,844 hectares (1,244,495 acres) to fruit (0 99 per cent.) ; 
16,526,823 hectares (40,821,253 acres) to agriculture and gardens (32'2 per 
cent.) ; and 23,642,514 hectares (58,397,009 acres) to pasture and mountains 
(46 '8 per cent.). The value of the agricultural production in 1932 was 
estimated at 10.414,797,917 pesetas. 

In 1921 Spain started the cultivation of tobacco; in 1932, 10,233 acres 
planted yielded 150,636 cwts., of a total value of 12,650,103 pesetas (Canary 
Islands included). 

The area under the principal crops and the yield (for 3 years) were as 
follows : — 




Area. 



Yield 



1930 

1931 1 

I 1932 j 

1930 

! 1931 

1932 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats 

Rye 

S Acres 
11,128,980 : 
j 4,540,991 ! 
i 1,939,612 , 
i 1,550,103 j 

Acres 
11,240,113 
! 4,641,950 

1 1,984,781 ; 
1,315,296 ; 

1 Acres 

1 11,243,773 1 
! 4,834,603 ' 
; l,924jg68 1 
1,513,352 

Cwts. 

79,851,150 

45,253,336 

14,513,594 

10,944,534 

Cwts. 
73,170,660 : 
39,505,966 
12,096,904 : 
10,720,586 

Cwts. 
100,267,102 
67.725, WS 
16,609,432 
13,160,304 


In 1932, 3,539,636 acres were under vines (3,524,143 acres in 1931) 
and produced 7,160,353,629 pounds of grapes (6,331,249,205 pounds in 
1931), yielding ordinary red and white wines to the extent of 569,364,356 
gallons (503,555,580 gallons in 1931). In 1932 there were 26,361,317 
orange trees planted and 815,102 lemon trees, yielding 23,420,950 cwts. of 
oranges and 1,181,888 cwts. of lemons, showing an aggregate value of 
235,220,888 pesetas (oranges) and 17,082,845 pesetas (lemons). In 1932, 
209,332 acres of beet root sugarplaiited yielded 40,695,650 cwts., and 8,415 
acres of cane sugar planted yielded 4,034,564 cwts. In 1932, 1,032,126 
acres of potatoes planted yielded 100,515,116 cwts., producing a value of 
848,649,317 pesetas. In 1932, 66,218 acres of onions planted yielded 
12,810,720 cwts., producing a value of 85,426,7o5 jiesetas. In 1932—33, 
olive trees planted covered an area of 4,63S,9I2^acres, yielding 36,197,166 
cwts. of olives and 6,976,436 cwts. of oU. 29,297,130 aimond trees planted 
in 1932, covering an area of 349,801 acres, produced 1,998,894 cwts. of 
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almonds of a total value of 97,946,914 pesetas. Hazel nut trees planted in 
1932 amounted to 2,991,641 covering an area of 27,718 acres, and produced 
397,070 cwts. of nuts of a total value of 17,131,165 pesetas. Other products 
are esparto, flax, hemp, pulse ; and Spain has important industries connected 
with the preparation of wine and fruits. Silk culture is carried on in 
Valencia, Murcia, and other provinces (512,621 kilos were produced in 
1931). Spain produces yearly some 3,000 tons of honey and 750 tons of 
beeswax. The number of hives is approximately 619,000. There are 15 
cane sugar factories and 42 beet-sugar factories in Spain; in 1931, 17,900 
tons were produced of the former and 175,700 tons of the latter. In 
1930, the total number of resinous pine-trees amounted to 8,215,648. The 
total number of alcohol factories in 1931 was 3,421, producing brandy and 
spirituous liquors to the extent of 110,569,760 litres. Beer factories in 
operation amounted to 48 ; yielding 85,745,320 litres. 

The number of farm animals in 1931 was estimated as follows : — Horses, 
562,877 ; mules, 1,174,508 ; asses, 1,003,578 ; cows, 3,653,667 ; sheep, 
20,046,532; goats, 4,607,946; pigs, 5,102,165; camels (Canary' Islands), 
4,327. 

Spain is rich in minerals. Iron is abundant in the provinces of Vizcay'a, 
Santander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville ; copper in the provinces 
of Seville, Cordoba, and Huelva ; coal is found in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, 
Valencia, and Cordoba ; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipiizcoa, and Vizcaya ; 
cobalt in Oviedo ; lead in Murcia, Jaen, and Almeria ; manganese in Oviedo, 
Huelva, and Seville ; quicksilver in Ciudad Real and 0\icdo ; silver in 
Guadalajara ; sulphate of soda in Burgos ; salt in Guadalajara ; sulphur 
in Murcia and Almen'a ; phosphates in Caceres and Huelva. Vanadium 
was reported to have been discovered in Asturias in 1929. 

In 1931 workers employed in connection with the mining industries were 
as follows : 144,374 men, 4,035 women, and 14.113 boys and girls under 18. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1931 was 489,935,491 pesetas at 
the pit mouth, there being 2,298 productive mining concessions covering 
an area of 297,200 hectares. Mining accidents caused 135 deaths. The 
number of factories engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries 
amounted to 1,402 in 1931 (1,124 in 1930), with a total-output of 942,302,069 
pesetas (1,095,572,438 in 1930). The quantities and values of the more 
important minerals in 19-31 were as follows- — 


Minerals 

1 Metric tous 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Anthracite . 

. ; 524,689 

1 21,787,448 

Iron pyrites 

22,147 1 

381,423 

Asplialt 

5.13-5 

137,975 

Coal . 

. 6,566,230 f 

245,424,215 


. 29,676 

4,777,661 

Lignite 

341,466 ; 

10,499,358 

Sulphur 

. 65,316 

831.307 

Mauganese 

17,916 ! 

697,950 

. , 111,909 

10,026,107 

Silver 

. — 

— 


. 3,111,699 

, 73,171,548 ' 

Lead Ore . 

151,456 

42,056.739 

Tin 

. i 248 

1,210.500 

S-ilt . 

155,448 

1,483.225 

Phosphorite . 

7,734 

309,300 

Wolfrarii . 

131 

217,600 

Iron 

. 1 3,19U.203 

48,727,9!56 





In 1933 the pig iron production was 340,000 metric tons, and steel 

455.000 metric tons, compared with 296,481 metric tons and 532,403 metric 
tons in 1932 respectively. 

The total production of cement in 1932 amounted to 1,308,000 metric tons. 
There are 23 important cement factories. The superphosphate output was 

1.200.000 metric tons in 1933. Potash production in 1933, 95,000 tons of 
KjO (65,000 tons in 1932). 

Spain has considerable mauufa-ctures of cotton goods, principally in 
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Siiipping and KaTigation. 

The merchant navy of the Republic contained on April 30, 1933, 1,288 
steamers of 1,033,430 tons gross, lOd motorships of 185,428 tons gross, and 
346 sailing vessels of 39,834 tons gross— a total of 1,278,692 tons gross. 
Barcelona, Bilbao and Cadiz are the chief maritime centres. 


The shipping entered and cleared 
follows : — 

at Spanish ports 

in two 

years was 35 

- 


1930 


Entered : 

With cargoes .... 

In ballad 

No. 
13,S33 
i 7,064 

, Tons ; 

1« ,«5b,45S 
12,846,489 ■ 

No. 

Tons 

Total .... 

Cleared : 

With cargoes .... 

In ballast 

20,897 

30,604,947 j 

19,402 

31,431,473 

18,517 

1,531 

. 27,922,688 ! 

' 3.997,479 j 

— 

- 

ToUl .... 

2O,04S 

31,920,167 I 

18,060 

23,725,210 


Of the vessels in 1931, 8,493 of 11,061,725 tons (entered) were Spanish 
and 8,843 vessels of 12,031,536 tons (cleared) were Spanish. 


Internal Communications. 

In 1931 the total length of highways and roads in Spain was 89,591 
kilometres (55,636 miles). In 1930 2,600 kilometres of new motor roads were 
completed. 

The total length of the railways in Spain in 1931 (adhered to the 
Supreme Counsel of Railways) was 13,763 kilometres (8,546 miles), of 
which 11,627 kilometres (7,220 miles) are of normal gauge (1'67 metres, or 
5'48 feet), and 2,136 kilometres (1,326 miles) are of varying gauges, chiefly 
1 metre (3 "28 feet). The official gauge of the principal Spanish railways has 
hitherto, for strategic reasons, been purposely kept different from that of 
France, and in consequence of this passengers are obliged to change trains 
at the frontier stations. The attempt made in 1882 to remedy this state 
of affairs was not successful. 

In 1931 the total length of tramways in Spain was 2,000 kilometres 
(1,242 mUes). 

The whole of the Spanish railways belongs to private companies, but nearly 
ail have obtained guaranteesor subventions from the Government. The State 
tax on tickets and merchandise for the year 1931 amounted to 60,626,830 
pesetas. There are 22 companies of normal gauge and 55 of narrow 
gauge, the most important being those in the North, with 3,801 kilo- 
metres (2,360 miles) ; Madrid-.Saragossa-Alieante (system Antigua and 
Catalana), 3,670 kilometres (2,279 miles) ; Andaluces, 1, 644 kilometres (1,021 
miles); Madrid-Cacere.s- Portugal and tVest, 1,537 kilometres (985 miles): 
South of Spain, 397 kilometres (243 miles) ; La Robla to Valmaseda and 
Luchana (naiTow gauge), 312 kilometres (194 miles) ; and Calatayud-Temel- 
Valencia (Central de Aragon), 299 kilometres (186 miles). A scheme was 
approved by the Government in J uly, 1929, for the electnfication of the main 
lines of Spanish railways. In 1932 the construction of a subway was started 
ia the city of Madrid to link the various lines within the town. 

The Post Office carried in 1931, in the inland service, 637,878,810 
correspondence of all classes ; in the international service, 229i796'691 
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correspondence in general. There were 9,400 post-offices. Receipts, 
102,472,750 pesetas ; expenses, 75,300,865 pesetas. 

The length of lines of telegraphs in Spain in 1931 was 53,213 kms. ; 
the total number of interior messages sent and received (1931) was 30,328,074. 
International messages sent 1,688,224, received 1,584,603, transit 219,894- 
The number of telegraph offices was 2, 892. 

In October, 1924, the entire telephone system of Spain was taken over 
by the ‘ International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation ’ of New York, 
and a Spanish Company constituted ‘ Compahia Telefonica Nacional de 
Espana,’ whose purpose is to provide an automatic service throughout 
the urban system. On December 29, 1926, this service was inaugurated in 
Madrid, and the system is being rapidly installed all over the country. In 
1931 there were in service 2,699 exchanges, with 242,153 telephones. 
Number of interurban and international calls, 14,187,734 ; number of tele- 
phone messages, 5,428,979. 

The ‘ Compania Nacional de Telegrafia sin Hflos ’ holds the Government 
concession for the Public Service with ships, and between the Peninsula and 
the Canary Islands, and the International Service with England, Italy, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, America and Germany, as well as various special 
Press Services. They have 10 wireless stations of the Marconi system. 

The republican Government has cancelled the airway concession, and the 
State operates at present the two lines : Madrid-Baroelonaand Madrid-Seville; 
in 1931, 1,309 flights were made, carrying 6,300 passengers and 32 tons of 
goods. Barcelona-Cadiz or Huelva-Canaries Air Mail Service is in course of 
inauguration. From the Canary Islands the mails will be taken by steamer 
to Pernambuco and thence to Rio and Buenos Aires by aeroplane. The forma- 
tion of a new company is also announced, called Lineas Aereas Interinsulares 
Canarias, which will run a service between Las Palmas and Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife. Two services will run daily in each direction. The capacity 
will be 12 passengers and 2 tons of cargo. There is also the French line from 
Toulouse to Casa-blanca, which touches Spain at Alicante. 

Banking and Credit. 

On January 1, 1922, a contract between the Bank of Spain and the 
Government came into force, according to which the Government participates 
in the net profits of the Bank, up to certain limits. The note issue was 
prorogued for another 25 years, up to December 31, 1946. The capital of 
the Bank was increased from 150,000,000 pesetas to 177,000,000 pesetas. 
The Bank is now authorized further to increase the capital, up to the 
limit of 250,000,000 pesetas. 

On February 3, 1934, the position of the Bank was as follows: — 

1,000 Pesetas 1,000 Pesetas 

fgold . , , 2,201,630 Property 57,944 

Cash in hand 4 silver . , . 657,676 Capital and reserve . . . 247,800 

(bronze . , , 2,260 Notes in circulation . , . 4,790,639 

Public Treasury .... 67,653 Deposits and Accounts current . 925,444 

Advances to Treasury . . . 150,000 Discounts 1,086,845 

Savings bank deposits (Popular Savings Banks) in Spain, December 31, 
1931, amounted to 2,014,059,758 pesetas, distributed over 2,124,752aceounts. 
Post Office Savings Banks, which were created under the law of Jime 4, 1909, 
were opened on March 12, 1916. On December 31, 1931, there were 926,270 
current accounts, representing 277,972,842 pesetas. Savings Departments 
of ordinary banks had 750,276 depositors with 1,279,500,000 pesetas to their 
credit. The total number of depositors on December 31, 1931, was. 
3,801,298, and the amount standing to their credit, 3,571,577,620 pesetas. 
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The nominal value of the money coined in Spain from 1868 to 1907 was : 
gold, 1,103,705,030 pesetas; silver, 1,330,589,807 pesetas. In 1905-07 no 
gold was coined ; in 1906-07, no silver was coined. No coinage was struck 
during the years 1908 and 1909. In 1910, money coined to the value of 
1,976,180 pesetas in 50 centime pieces (silver) to replace money retired from 
circulation. In 1911, 286,843 pesetas of 50 centime pieces were coined, 
as well as 60,286 pesetas of bronze centime pieces. In 1913, 1,429,149 pieces 
of 1 centime and 1,639,500 pieces of 2 centimes were coined. A new coin 
was put into circulation in 1925, consisting of a nickel piece representing 
25 centimes ; 5,000,000 pesetas were struck during the years 1925—29, and 
2,000,000 pesetas in 50 centime pieces (silver) during 1926-27 to replace 
money withdrawn from circulation. In 1927 the 2 pesetas coin was with- 
drawn from circulation. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Peseta of 100 Centesimos is of the nominal value of a pre-war franc, 
94d. , or 25 '22 pesetas to the pound sterling. The exchange value of the 
peseta has not been restored to parity since the war. 

Gold coins in use are 25, 20, 10, and 5-peseta pieces. Silver coins are 5- 
peseta, 2-peseta, 1-peseta, and 50-centime pieces. 

Both gold and silver coins are of the same weight and fineness as the corre- 
sponding pre-war French coins. Under a law of July 29, 1908, the 
Government is withdrawing from circulation the spurious 5-peseta pieces 
which had become common. Gold coinage is not in general circulation. 

Theoretically, there is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the 
ratio being 15J to 1. But of silver coins only the 5-peseta piece is lega- 
tender, and the coinage of this is restricted. 

On January 1, 1859, the metric system of weights and measures was 
introduced in Spain. But, besides these, the old weights and measures are 
still largely used. They are : — The Quintal = 220 "4 lbs. avoirdupois : the 
Libra = 1 'Old lbs. avoirdupois ; the Arroba, for wine = 3^ imperial gallons ' 
for oil = 2f imperial gallons ; the Square Para = 1 -09 vara = 1 yard ; the 
fanega = lj imperial bushel. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Op Spain in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Senor Don Ramon Perez de Ayala (appointed April 16, 
1931). 

CcrunssUo'r . — Don Bernardo Eolland. 

First Secretary. — Don Fernando Valdes. 

Second Secretary. — Don Xavier de Bermejillo. 

Military AttacTii. — Lieutenant-Colonel Don Felix Riano. 

Naval Attachi. — Rear-Admiral Don Alvaro Guitien. 

Military Air Attache. — Commander Don Jose Legorburu. 

Agricultural Attache. — Don Jose Da Casa Calzada. 

Coiwmcrcial Counsellor. — Don Roman de Oyarzun. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, hew- 
castle, and Southampton ; and Consular agents in all the principal towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Spain. 

Ambassador. — The Rt. Hon. Sir George Dixon Grahame, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O. (appointed July 31, 1928). 

Secretaries. — O. A. Scott, D.S.O., and P. J. Dixon. 

Military Attache. — Major the Hon. IV. Fraser, D.S.O., M.C. 
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yaval Attache. — Capt. J. U. P. Fitzgerald, E.N. 

Oommercial Secretary. — A. A. Adams. 

GoTiml-Oeneral (at Barcelona). — N. King, C.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at Bilbao, Cadiz, Coruna, Madrid, 
Seville, Malaga, Almeria, Valencia, and other places. 


Colonies. 

The area and population of the colonial possessions of Spain are ap- 
proximately as follows : — 


Colonial Possessions tqMre^mfles’' 


Possessions in Africa : 

Rio de Oro and Adiar , 109,200 

Ifni ’9*55 

Spanish Guinea . . 10,036 

Fernando Po, Annobon, Corisco, Great Elobey, 

Little Elobey . . ' 795 

Spanish Morocco i i 7,700 

Total, Africa . . . . , 128,696 


I See Morocco. * White population. 


Population 


840 2 
20.000 
140,000 

23,846 
750 000 

934,686 


For administrative purposes the Canary Islands are considered part of 
Spain. The area of the islands is 2,807 square miles, and their population 
(1931) 564,873. 

Eio de Oro and Adrar stretch from the Wadi Draa 29' N. and 
11° 4' W. to Cape Blanco 20° 46' N. and 17° 3' W. Politically there are 
three zones:— (1) Colony of Eio de Oro, 26° N. to 20° 46' X., an area of 
65,600 square miles ; (2) the Protectorate, between 27° 40' N. and 26° N. 
bordered on the east by 8° 40’ W., an area of 34,700 square miles ; (3) the 
occupied territory, between 27° 40' X. and the Wadi Draa, an area of about 
9,000 square miles, settled by various treaties, 1900 to 1912. The capital of 
this colony is Villa Cisneros. There is no town called Rio deOro. the name 
being applied to the arm of the sea and the colony generally. The budget 
for 1929 amounted to 6,947,274 pesetas. There is little or no agricultru-e. 
Fishing is the principal occnpation of the inhabitants. 

Ifni was ceded to Spain by Morocco in 1860. By the Franco-Spanish 
agreement of 1912 it extends along the West Coast of Jlorocco to the north 
of Wadi Draa, from Wad Xun on the south to Wad Bu Sedra on the north, 
and a distance of 15 miles inland from the coast. The occnpation is pnrelv 
nominal. Area, 965 square miles, population, 20,000. There are several 
small harbours and villages ; the population is engaged in fishing, and ii, 
cultivating dates and garden produce. 

'The Spanish territory on the Gulf of Guinea extends from the Mnnj 
to the Campo river and the Cameroons, its eastern boundary being 
on the meridian of 11° 20' E. of Greenwich^ The capital is Santa 
Isabel, in the Island of Fernando Po, with a population of 8,345. The 
principal mountain is known as the Pico de Santa Isabel, or Clarence 
Peak (9,185 feet). The island is considered one of the most fertile spots 
on the West Coast of Africa. The other possessions ot Spain in the 
Gulf of Guinea comprise the Islands of Annobon (7^ square miles). Little 
Elobey (22 acres), Great Elobey (f square mile) and Corisco (5^ square miles), 
and the district of Rio Muni on the mainland (9,470 square miles), the prin- 
cipal town of which is Bata. The coast region is low and marshy and 
contains va.st forests. The vegetation is luxuriant and at places along the 

r u 
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coast there are Spanish, French, and English factories. But there are no 
harbours and the rivers are all inaccessible to vessels. The population of 
Fernando Poo is 20,873. There are about 250 to 300 Europeans in the island, 
about 30 of these being British. The population of Little Elobey is 222, 
Great Elobey is covered with bush ; its population is 123. Corisco has a 
population of 1,438 and Annobon of 1,204, while the population of Rio Muni 
territory is estimated at 130 whites and 89,000 natives. All the colonies are 
under the control of a Governor-General, resident at Santa Isabel. A Sub- 
Governor is appointed to the district of Bata and another to the district of 
Elobey, which includes the Islands of Corisco and Annobon. The aborigines 
of Fernando- Poo are called Bubis. Those of Elobey and Corisco are mostly 
of the Benga tribe, but like the people of Annobon they take the names of 
their respective islands. In Bata the Pamwes are the principal tribe. There 
are Catholic and American Presbyterian missions at work among the natives. 


Books of Beference concerniiig Spain and Colonies. 

1. Official Publications. 

The publications of the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works ; of 
Public Instruction; of Marine; of War; of Finance; of the Instituto Geografico y 
Estadistico (Census, Ac ). 

NomencUtor de las ciudades, villas, Ingares, aldeas, y demas entidades de poblacion de 
Espana, formado por la Direccion General del Instiluto Geogratco y Estadistico con 
referencia al 31 de Diciembre de 1920. 2 vols. Madrid, 1922. 

Boletin del Cenbo de Investigaciones Espec ales o Laboratorio de Estadistica. Pub- 
lished by the Institute of Stathties. Madrid. Monthly. (N’o. 1. June, 1933. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual. London. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Altamira y Crevea (R.), Historia de Espada y de la Civilizacion Espaiiola. 4 vola. 
Barcelona. 1902.— English Translation. London, 1030. 

Arija (J.), La Guinea Esi-ahola y sns Riquezas. Madrid, 1980. 

Aritiitrong (C.W. ), Life in Spain To-dav. London, 1930. 

Atkinson W.), Spain : A Brief History. London, 1934. 

Baedeker's Spain and Portugal. 5th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

.Poe-Wein (Henry), Spain : Yesterday and To-morrow. London, 1930. 

£eckerath{H.y. Seamens W^rtsehaftliches und Politisches Gleichgewichl Jena, 1931. 
Bfll (A. G.), The Magic of Spam, London, 1912.— Spani-sh Galicia. London, 1922. — 
A Pilgrim in Spain. London, 1924. 

Bertrand (L,), Histoire d’Espagne. Paris, 1932. 

Borrow (G.), The Bible in Spain. Loudon. — The Zincali : an Acconntof the Gypsies of 
Spain. London, 1901. 

Brandt (J. A.). Toward the New Spain, London, 1933. . 

Brown (A. S.), 3I»deira, Canary Islands, and Azores [Guide Book]. 13th ed. London, 
1937, 

JS«rfctf(M. R.), History of Spain. 2nded. 2 vols. London, 1900, 

Casabo y Pages (P.), La Espana judia. Barcelona, 1891. 

Cereceda (J. Dantin). Ensayo acerca de las R^iones Naturales de Espafla, Madrid, 1932. 
Chapman (Charing E.), A History of Spam. New York, 1919. 

Cooper (C. S.), Understanding Spain. New York, 1928. 

D'Ascoli (C. A.), La Constitution Espagnole de 1931. Paris, 1933. 

Dominique (P.), 'hlskTchc, Espagne. Paris, 1931. 

Dorado (C. Marcial), Espana pintoresca : The Life and Customs of Spain in story and 
legend. Boston, 1921. 

DeaJcin (P. B.), Spam To-dav. London, 1924. 

^^Escajit (C. Massiu I.), and Montella (B, Gayede), L'Estatut de Catalunya, Barcelona, 

trallop fR.). A Book of the Basques. London, 1930. 

^^^arcitoral (Alicio), Espana ea Pie. La Revolucion de 1930 y otros ensayos. Madrid, 

Gordon (Helen C.), Spain as it is. London, 1931, 

Sannay (D.), Spam. (The Nations* Histories.) London, 1917. 

Hielse' -"‘ 7 - „ t . " ' I . 

Ball ... . ' Drk, 1923. 

Hume " \ ^ . ■. srded, Cambridge, 1934. — History oi 

Modem J i - ■ ■ * 
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Jacobi (J.), Inquiry into the Sources of the History of the Jews in Spain. London, 1894. 
Lafuente (M.) and Valera (J.), Historia General de Espaha, New ed. 25 vcds. 
Barcelona, 1925. 

Lamtoy Be (C.) et Vander Linden (H.), Histoire de TExpansion Coloniale des Penples 
Bnropeeus. Vol. 1. Spain and PortugaL Brussels, 1908. 

Lea (H. C.), History of the Inquisition of Spain. 4 vols., completed 1907. London. 
Lema (Marques de), Spain since 1315. Cambridge, 1921. 

Jfadartapa (S. de), Spain. (Modem World Series.) London, 1930, 

McBnde (R. M.), Spanish Towns and People. London. 1926. 

Martins {5. P. de Oliveira), A History of Iberian Civilization. Oxford, 1930. 

3fourt/i (J.), La Re volucidn Esi)afiola. Madrid, 1932. . 

Merca/ial{3. Garcia), Espana visia por los extrapjeros. 2 vols. Madrid, 1919. 
Merriman (R. B,), The Rise of the Spanish , Empire in the Old World and in the New. 
2 vols. New York, 1918. 

Mirkirie-Guetzevitch (B.), and ReaZe (E.). L’Espagne. A brief introduction to the 
politics of Spain, in the series documents de Politique Conteniporaine. Pans, 1933. 

Mo-ran (Catharine), Spam : Its History Briefly Told. London, 1931. 

Morel-FatioiA-J), Espagne. 3 vols. Paris, 1899. 

Miiirhead (F.), Southern Spain and Portugal, with Madeira, the Canary Islands, and 
the Azores. (The Blue Guides.) London, 1929. — Northern Spain with the Balearic 
Islanda. London, 1930. 

Peer«(E. A.), Spain : A Companion to Spanish Travel. London, 1930. 

Poole (S. Lane), The Moors in Spain. In the ‘ Story of the Nation.? * Series . London , 1886. 
Posada (A.), La Noavelle Constitution Espagnole. Paris, 1933. 

Ruhe (F.). Das Geldwesens Spaniens seit dem Jahre, 1772. Strassburg, 1912. 

SedQwick (H. D.), Spain : A Short History of its Politics, Literature and Art. LondOUi 
1928. 

Seignobos (C.), Histoire politique de rEurope contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Bng. 
Trans, 2 vols. London, 1901.] 

5«rrorto(N, P.), La Constitucidu Espahola. Madrid, 1932, 

SoHano (R.), La Revolucidn Espafiola. Madrid, 1931. 

Trend (J. B.), The Origins of Modern Spain. Loudon. 1934. 

Tusquet3(J.), Origines de la Revolucidn Espafiola. Barcelona, 1932. 
riiZaf(E. H. del). Archivo Qeograflco de la Peninsula Ib^nca No. 1. Barcelona, 1916, 
—El Valor Geograftco de E.^paha, Madrid, 1922. — El V.alor Geograhco de Espafia. 
Madrid, 1921. 

rtttlli«r(G.), Les lies Oubliees. [Travel in the Balearic Isles, Ac.) Paris, 1893. Eng. 
Trans. London, 1896. 

IFtZson (H. W.), The Downfall of Spain : Naval History of the Spanish-American War. 
London, 1899. 


SWEDEN. 

(Sverige.) 

Reigning Xing. 

Gnstaf V., boru June 16, 1858. Succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father, Oscar II., Decembers, 1907. Married, Sept. 20, 1881, to Princess 
Victoria, born August 7, 1862, died April 4, 1930, daughter of Friedrich, 
Grand Duke of Baden. 

Children of the King. 

I. The Crown Prince Oustaf Adolf, Duke of Skine, born Nov. 11, 
1882, married : 1. June 15, 1905, to Princess Margaret Victoria, bom 
January 15, 1882, died May 1, 1920, daughter of Prince Arthur, Duke 
of Connaught ; 2. November 3, 1923, to Louise, Princess of Battenberg, 
born July 13, 1889. Offspring (of the Ist marriage) : Prince Gnstaf Adolf, 
bom April 22, 1906 ; married, October 19, 1932, toSibylle, Princess of Saxe- 
Coburg-and-Gotha, born January 18, 1908 ; Prince Sigvard (Sigvard Oscar 
Bernadette), born June 7, 1907 ; married, March 8, 1934, to Erika Patzek 
(has lost his right to succession to the throne) ; Princess Ingrid, bom 
March 28, 1910 ; Prince Bertil, bora Feb. 28, 1912 ; Prince Carl Johan, 
born October 31, 1916. 

II. Prince Wilhelm, Duke of Sbdermanland, born June 17, 1884, 
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married, May 3, 1908, to Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna, bom April 
19, 1890, daughter of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch of Russia, divorced 
March 17, 1914. Issue, Lennart Bemadotte, born May 8, 1909 (has lost 
his right to succession to the throne) ; married, March 11, 1932, to Karin 
Niasvandt. 

Brothers of the King. 

L Prince Oscar Bemadotte, Count of Wisborg, twrn Nov. 15, 1S59. Renounced 
his succession to the throne and married, March 15, 1888, Ebha Munch of Fulkila, 
bom Oct. 24, 1858. 

II. Prince Carl, Duke of Vastergotland, born Feb. 27, 1861. Married August 27, 
1897, to Princess Ingeborg, bom Aug. 2, 1878, daughter of King Frederik VIII. of Denmark. 
Issue, Princess Margaretha, Iwm June 25, 1899, married May 22, 1919, to Prince Axel 
of Denmark ; Princess Martha, born March 28, 1901, married March 21, 1929, to the 
Crown Prince Olaf, of Norway : Astrid. Queen of the Belgians, bora Nov. 17, 1905, married 
Nov. 4, 1926, to King Leopold III. of Belgium ; and Prince Carl, born Jan. 10, 1911. 

III. Prince Eugen, Duke of Narke, born Aug. 1, 1865. 


King Gustaf V. is the fifth sovereign of the House of Ponte Corvo 
and great-grandson of Marshal Bemadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, who 
was elected heir-apparent of the crown of Sweden by the Parliament 
of the Kingdom, Aug. 21, 1810, and ascended the throne Feb. 5, 1818, 
under the name of Carl XIV. Johan. He was succeeded at his death, 
March 8, 1844, by his only son Oscar. The latter died July 8, 1859, and 
was succeeded by bis eldest son Carl XV., at whose premature death without 
male children, the crown fell to his next surviving brother, the late King. 

The royal family of Sweden have a civil list of 1,302,650 kronor. 
The sovereign, besides, has an annuity of 300,000 kronor, voted to King 
Carl XIV. Johan and hissiicce.ssors on the throne of Sweden. 

As to the dUsolution of the Union with Norway, see under Norway. 

The following is a list of the kings and queens of Sweden, with 
the dates of their accession, from the accession of the House of Vasa : — 


House of Vasa. 


Gustaf I. 


1521 

Eric XIV. . 


1660 

Johan III. . 


1568 

Sigismuud . 


1592 

Carl IX. . 


1599 

Gustaf. II. Adolf 


1611 

Chri.stina . 


1632 

House of Pf alts. 


Carl X. . . 


1654 

Carl XI. . 


1660 

Carl XII. . 


1697 

Ulrika Eleonora 


1718 


House of Hesse. 

I Fredrik 1 1720 


House of Holstein-Gottorg. 


Adolf Fredrik 

1751 

Gustaf III 

1771 

Gustaf IV. Adolf 

1792 

Carl XIII. 

1809 

House of Bemadotte. 

Carl XIV. Johan. 

1818 

Oscar 1. ... . 

1844 

Carl XV. .... 

1859 

Oscar II. . 

1872 

Gustaf V. . 

1907 


Constitution and Government. 

The fundamental laws of the Kingdom of Sweden are : — 1. The 
Constitution or Regerings-formen of June 6, 1809 ; 2. The amended 
regulations for the formation of the Diet of June 22, 1866 (modified by 
Acts passed in 1909—1933) ; 3. The law of royal succession of September 
26, 1810 ; and 4. The law on the liberty of the Press of July 16, 1812. 
The King must be a member of the Lutheran Church. His Constitutional 
power is exercised in conjunction with the Council of State or (in legislation) 
in concert with the Diet, and every new law must have the assent of 
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the crown. The right of imposing taxes is, however, vested in the Diet. 
This Diet, or Parliament of the realm, consists of two Chambers, both 
elected by the people. The First Chamber consists of 150 members. 
Their election takes place by the members of the ‘ Landstings, ’ or provincial 
representations, and electors of six towns, not represented in the ‘ Lands- 
tings.’ The constituencies are 19, arranged in 8 groups, in one of which an 
election takes place in September every year. All members of the First 
Chamber must be above 35 years of age, and must have the right to vote in 
municipal affairs. They are elected for the term of eight years. The Second 
Chamber consists of 230 members elected for 4 years by universal suffrage, 
every man and woman over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, 
having the right to vote. The country is divided into 28 constituencies, in 
each of which one member is elected for every 230th part of the population 
of the Kingdom it contains. All men and women who are entitled to vote 
have the right to stand for election, but only in their own election areas. 
The manner of election to both Chambers is projiortional, and regulated by 
a special election law. The places to be given to the different groups of 
voting papers are decided according to the d’Hondt rule. The members 
of both Chambers obtain salaries for their services, at the rate of 3,000 kr. 
and 4,000 kr. for members living in or outside the capital, for each ordinary 
session, besides travelling expenses. The salaries and travelling expenses of 
the deputies are paid out of the public purse. 

The executive power is in the hands of the King, who acts under the advice 
of a Council of State, the head of which is the Prime Minister. The 
Ministry (Socialist), appointed on September 24, 1932, is composed as 
follows : — 

P'ri/mi Minister, — P. A. Sansson. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Richard J. Sandler. 

Minister of Jn^stice. — Justice Karl J. D. Schlyter. 

Minister of Defence, — Ivar T. Vennerstrbtn. 

Minister for Social Affairs. — F. Gustav M'Mer. 

Minister of Communications. — Henning V. Leo. 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Ernst J. Wigforss. 

Minister of Education and Ecriesiastteal Affairs. — J. Arthur Engberg. 

Minister of Agriculture.- — P. Edviu Skold. 

Minister of Commerce. — J. Fritjof Ekman. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Professor B. Osten UiuUn, Karl S. Lecinson. 

All the members of the Council of State are responsible for the acts of 
the Government. 

The second chamber, elected September, 1932 ; 58 Moderates, 36 of the 
Avrarian Party, 24 Liberals and members of the Liberal Democratic Party, 
104 Socialists and 8 Communists. The upper chamber ■ 50 Moderates, 18 of 
the Agrarian Party, 23 Liberals and members of the Liberal Democratic 
Party, 58 Socialists, and 1 Communist. 

The provincial administration is entrusted in Stockholm to a 
Governor, and in each of the 24 counties to a prefect, who is nominated 
by the King. As executive officers of the prefects there are 489 
sub-bailiffs. 'The right of the people to regulate their own local affairs 
is based on the municipal laws of June 6, 1930. Each rural piarish, 
and each town, forms a commune or municipality in which all men 
and women over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, 
who have paid the local taxes for at least one of the preceding three years, 
are voters. In .small communes and towns the parish or town assembly 
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may itself decide on all questions of administration, police and communal 
economy. It may, however, elect a parish or town council to decide on the 
questions, and all communes with more than 1,500 inhabitants have 
to do so. These councils are named Kommunalfullmdktige in the country, 
and StadsfullTndktige in the towns. Ecclesiastical affairs are in all 
communes with more than 5,000 inhabitants, dealt with by councils, 
named ' Kyrkofiillmaktige.’ Each county has a county council (Lands- 
ting) elected by men and women who enjoy municipal suffrage, and have 
completed their 27th year. Towns having a population of at least 50,000 
are in their right to separate from the ‘ Laudstings. ’ Towns which are 
administered separately by their municipal councils are Stockholm, Gbteborg, 
Malmo, Norrkoping, Halsingborg and Gavle. As in elections for the Diet, 
so in the elections of municipal representatives, of members of the ‘ Land- 
stings,’ &c., the method of election is proportional. Women are eligible for 
communal offices. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

The first census took place in 1749, and it was repeated at first every 
third year, and subsequently, after 1775, every fifth year. At present, 
a general census is taken every ten years, besides which there are annnal 
calculations of the people. 

The area and population of Sweden, according to estimates for December 
31, 1931, and 1932, are as follows ; — 


Governments (Lan) 


Area : English 
square miles 

Population 
Dec. 31, 1931 

Population 
Dec. 81,1932 

Pop. per 
sqnare mile 
1932 

Stockholm (city) . 


55 

514,333 

265,906 

519,711 

9,805*1 

Stockholm (rural district) . 


2,986 

268,219 

94*0 

Uppsala .... 


2,052 

137,582 

138,222 

69*9 

Bodermanland 


2,630 

18T,8T7 

187,967 

78-1 

Ostergdtl&nd 


4,266 


310,605 

80*7 

Jonkoping .... 


4,449 

232,121 

233,335 

56*9 

Kronobeig «... 


3,826 

155,073 

155,293 

45*2 

Kalmar .... 


4,456 

231,266 

231,679 

54*7 

Gotland .... 


1,220 

57,450 

57,738 

48*0 

Blekinge .... 


1,173 

144,942 

145,646 

129*7 

Kristianstad 


2,493 

246.185 

247,220 

102*6 

Malmdhus .... 


1,871 

512,366 

514,131 

281*3 

Halland .... 


1,901 

160,548 

151,208 

82*5 

Goteborg and Bohns . 


1,948 

460,054 

463,232 

245*1 

Alvsborg .... 


4,918 

313,663 

315,492 

69*9 

Skaraborg 


3,269 

242,214 

242,517 

77*9 

Vannland .... 


7,427 

270,414 

271,666 

40*3 

Orebro .... 


3,561 

218 598 

218,511 

67*2 

Vastmanland 


2,609 

161,297 

161,155 

64-8 

Eopparberg .... 


11,649 

249,491 

249,937 

23-0 

Gavlebor§ .... 


7,616 

279,471 

277,729 

39-8 

Vastemorrland . 


9,924 

279,500 

280,873 

30*2 

Jamtlaud 


19,967 

13 .121 

135.677 

7*4 

Vasterbotten 


22.837 

205.454 

207,820 

9*7 

Norrbotten .... 


40,741 

201,642 

202.2S1 

5-3 

Lakes Vanem, Vattern, Malaren, 
Hjalmaren .... 

3,505 

- 

— 

- 

Total .... 


173,349 

6,162.446 

6,190,364 

39*1 


In 1932 there were 3,053,528 males and 3,136,836 females. 
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The growth of the population has heen as follows : — 


Census 

year 

Population 

Increase per ct. 
per annum 

Census ! 
year j 

Population 

Increase per ct. 

1 per annum 

1880 

4,565,668 

5,522,403 

0-91 ! 

1920 ! 

5,904,489 

1 0-67 

1910 

0 72 i 

1930 

6.141,571 

1 0-39 


With the exception of 30,247 Finns, 7,162 Lapps, and some thousands 
others, the Swedish population (1920) is entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Aryan family. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 22,811 foreigners in Sweden, including 
subjects of Finland 5,897, Germany 4,532, Norway 2,996, Denmark 2,730, 
Russia 1,885, the United States 1,072, the United Kingdom and Ireland 
487, other states 3,212. 

For occupational census, see The Statesman’s Year Book, 1928, p. 1319. 

Movement op the Population. 


1. Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Year 

1 Total living 
Births 

) 

i Of which 
Illegitimate 

1 

Stillborn 

1 

1 

1 Marriages 

Deatlis 
exclusive of 
Stillborn 

1 Surplus of 
: Births over 
Deaths 

1928 

1929 

1930 I 
3931 
19321 ! 

97,868 

92,861 

94,220 

91,074 

89,733 

! 15,596 

15,052 
16,405 

I 14,857 

! 13,857 

2,653 
! 2,531 

; 2,605 

! 2,633 

2,456 

1 

40,507 i 
41,739 1 

43,858 1 

42,908 
41,556 ! 

1 1 

73,257 
! 74,633 

73,790 

1 77,121 

1 713,427 

1 

1 24,601 

: 18,323 

22,430 
13,958 
38,306 


I ProvisiODal. 


2. Emiaration. 


Year | 

1 

Immi- 

grants 

1 Total 
j Emigrants j 

To u. S. of ; 
America j 

Year . 

Immi- , 
grants j 

1 Total 
: Emigrants 

To IT. S. of 
America 

1925 ! 

5, ©53 

! 11,948 

8,637 j 

1929 i 

6,336 I 

13,019 

6,951 

1920 

5.3f8 

' 13,043 1 

9,693 1 

1 1930 ■ 

7,515 

5,682 

2 868 

1927 

5.678 

1 12,847 

8,735 ;| 

i 1931 1 

8,390 

2,971 

919 

3928 ) 

1 

5,603 

13,450 

9,179 

1 

1932 

8,990 ; 

1 

2,117 

1 474 

1 


II. Principal Towns. 

In 1860 the town population numbered only 434,519, in 1900 1,103,951, 
and at the beginning of 1932, 2,038,774, showing an increase of from 11 per 
cent, of the whole population of Sweden (in 1860) to 33 per cent, (in 1932). 
Towns over 10,000 inhabitants at the beginning of 1933 ; — 


Stockholm . . 

, 519.711 

Karlskrona . . 

. 25,863 

Falun .... 

13,481 

Goteborg . . . 

. 251.110 

Lund .... 

. 25.401 

Lulea .... 

13,437 

Malmo .... 

. 131,249 

Halmstad . . 

. 24,5i0 

Tralleborg . , 

13,0J?8 

Norrkoping . . 

. 62,288 

Karlstad . . . 

. 21.2S7 

Kns*tmehamn . 

12,769 

Halsingborg . . 

. 57.360 

Kalmar . . . 

. -20,275 

Vastervik . . . 

12.568 

Boras .... 

. 39,700 

Landskrona . . 

. 18,879 

Nvkoping . . . 

11,976 


. 39,115 

Sundsvall . . 

. 18,549 

Hamohand . . 

11,921 


. 3S,1S5 

Moindal . . . 

. 17,027 

Uniea .... 

11,782 


. ssiosi 

Uddevalla . . 

. 15.4'»4 

Soderhamn . . 

11,485 

Jdnkbping . . 
Uppsala . . . 

. 31,5-14 

. 31,309 

Trollbattan . . 
Otstersund . . 

. 14,961 
. 14,849 

Tstad .... 
Lkiii'go. • . . 

11,336 
. 11,101 

Linkoping . . . 

Vasteras . . . 

. 31,005 

Sodertalje . . 

. 14.268 

Bkovde .... 

11.071 

. 30,913 

Kri.stianstad . . 

. 14,197 

\ isby .... 

. 10,702 
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Funded loan of 1900 with int. 

1904-07 „ „ 

1908-11 „ 3i „ 
3924 „ 5i „ 

1927 „ 4i 

1929 „ H „ 

1930 „ 4l „ 

1931 „ 4 „ 

Premium-bond loan of 1931 
Ponded loan of 1982 with 4 J int. 

» 1932 ,, 4 


Kronor 

86,320,000 

125.856.000 

126.480.000 
54,551,250 
67,466,900 

205,569,500 

273,266,100 

126,289,600 

100.000 000 
116.566,300 

30,000,000 


Funded loan of 1933 with 4 int. 
Premium-bond of 1933 
Funded ioan of 1933 with 3J int. 
Treasury bonds 
Loans from State institutions 
and Funds, &c . . . 

Short term bonds, &c. . . 


Kronor 

207,026,800 

129.058,700 

95.754,700 

33,500,000 

230,756,931 

203,500,000 


Total(Dec 31,1933) 2,360,t64,3Sl 
Total (Jan. 1, 1933) 2,202,477,231 


Defence. 

Aems. 

The military forces are recruited on the principle of universal service, but 
aided by a voluntarily enlisted parson'iul which forms the permanent cadres 
for training purposes. In June, 1925, the latest defence scheme was accepted 
by the Diet. 

Liability to service commences at the age of 20, and lasts till the end of 
the 42nd year. The men belong to the active army or Bevaring for 15 years ; 
and then for 8 years to the Landstorm. The initial period of training for the 
main part of the infantry is 90 days (160 days for 20 per cent, of the annual 
quota), 140 days for cavalry, artillery, and engineers. The infantry is called 
up for regimental training periods twice for 25 days each time (3 times for 
20 per cent, of the annual quota). The cavalry, artillery and engineers have 
2 training periods of 30 days. 

The army is organized in 4 divisions, 1 brigade, the troops of Upper 
Norrland and of Gotland. There are 22 infantry, 4 cavalry and 9 artillery 
regiments (corps). The establishment in 1933 was 2,296 officers and 25,954 
other ranks. 

The total number on the rolls of the “ Bevaring ’’amounts to about 575,000. 

The strength of the reserve of officers and N.C. O.s of the reserve were 
3,236 and 2,482 respectively. 

The Landstorm amounts to about 240,000 of all ranks. 

The infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle (calibre 6’5 mm.), heavy 
machine-gun, model 14 (calibre 6'5 mm.), light machine-gun, model 21 
(calibre 6'5 mm.) and mortar m/29 (calibre 8 cm.) ; the cavalry is armed with 
short rifle (Mauser, calibre 6 '5 mm.), sword, heavy machine-gun, model 14 
(calibre 6'5 mm.), and light machine-gnn, model 21 (calibre 6'5 mm.) : 
the field artillery have the Krnpp 7 '5 cm. Q.F. gun. The field artillery has 
also 10 ’5 cm. and 15 cm. howitzers. The heavy tutiUery is armed with 
10 cm. gun and 15 resp. 21 cm. howitzers. 

The military budget for 1933-34 amounts to 62,838,297 kronor for the 
army. 


Aie Fokce. 

’The Swedish Air Force consists of a chief, an air staff, four flying corps, 
and several aviation training schools, bases, depots, and factories. The Air 
Force, in 1933—34, numbered 1,140 all ranks, with 91 active and 76 instruc- 
tional aeroplanes. 


Navy. 

^e Swedish Navy is maintained principally as a coast-defence force, 
ine loliowiBg is a list of the priikci|»l ships 
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Oden . . . .\ 

3,350 

10 

8 

2 10-in. ; 6 4‘7-in. , 

— 

5,000 

16 

/X,ran . . 








1900 

{Vasa. . . •! 
\.Tapperbeten .j 

3,715 

7 

Ti 

2 8"2-in.; 6 8-m. . 

2 

7,400 

17 

1902 

ilanligheten J 








1904 

Oscar IT. » . 

4,150 

8 

n 

2 8‘2-in- ; 8tt-in. . 

2 

9,000 

18 

1930 

Gotland . . . 

4,600 


1 

6 6-in. ; 4 3-m. A.A 

6 

33,000 

27 

1903 

Fylgia . . . 

4,125 

4 

5 

8 6-iu. .... 

2 

13,000 

22 

1913 

Sverige . . 

7,010 

8 

8 

4 11-tn. ; 8 6-in ; 4 





/GnstafV. . .\ 




3-in. A. A. • 


20,000 

22-5 

1915 

/Orottning Vic-! 

7,010 

8 

8 

4 ll'iD.: 8 6-in ; 4 





[ tona . . J 




3-in. A.A. . 


22,000 

22-5 


There are 12 destroyers, 3 old torpedo-gunboats, 43 torpedo and vedette 
boats, one mining vessel, and 16 submarines, besides sundry depot ships 
and small craft. Building : Gotland (see above), 2 destroyers, 4 submarines, 
4 vedettes. 

The personnel of the Royal Navy is divided into three classes, viz.: 1. 
The Active List ; 2. The Reserve ; 3. The Bevdring (Conscripts). On the 
active list are 5 flag-officers, 8 commodores, 35 captains, 115 commanders 
and It. -commanders, 108 lieutenants, 55 sub-lieutenants, 528 warrant 
officers, and 3,289 petty officers and men, while about 360 officers belong to 
the Reserve. 

On the active list of the Royal Coast Artillery are 1 general, 2 colonels, 
4 lieut. -colonels, 7 majors, 32 captains, 34 lieutenants, 16 sub-lieutenants, 
107 warrant officers, and 624 petty officers and men. 


Production and Industry. 

I. AGEICrLTirRE. 

Sweden has always been an agricultural country. In 1751 only 9 "5 per 
cent, of the population depended for a livelihood on the various industries and 
commerce ; in 1870 the percentage had advanced to 12-5, in 1900 to 29T, in 
1910 to 37 ’8, and in 1920 to about 44 '2 per cent., so that to-day the 
population of Sweden is about equally divided in the pursuit of agriculture 
on the one hand and commerce and industries on the other. 

According to the census of agriculture taken in the autumn of 1927, 
the number of farms in cultivation was 427,152 : of these there were of 
2 hectares and under, 119,757 ; 2 to 20 hectares, 271,804 ; 20 to 100 
hectares, 33,122 ; above 100, 2,469. Of the total land area of Sweden 
(41,028,000 hectares), 3,755,000 hectares were under cultivation, 1,269,000 
hectares under natural meadows, and 21,747,000 hectares under forests, the 
products of which form a staple export. The estimated forest area is given 
as 23,181,200 hectares, and the total amount of wood as 1,417 million cubic 
metres. 

The following table shows the area and yield of the chief crops for 2 
years ; — 
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Area (hectares) i Produce (tons) 


Crop 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Wheat . 

301,794 

323,434 

721,213 

794,799 

Rye 

208,849 

221,030 

434,215 

460,471 

Barley . 

118,483 

113,089 

237,402 

216.018 

Oats 

638,857 

623,783 

1,187,9b2 

1,062,521 

Mixed corn . 

261,849 

262,975 

580,373 

531.170 

Leguminous cropsi 

29.876 

2s,981 

49,915 

40.984 

Potatoes 

136 720 

132,274 

2,133,649 

1,977 498 

Sugar beet . 

40,760 

50,574 

1,554,039 

1,838,914 

Fodder-roota 

99,456 

87.970 

4,062.597 

3,075,447 

Hay 

1,643,397 

1,640,948 

5,774,866 

4,789,275 


t Peas, beans, and vetches. 


The value of all crops was estimated in 1931 at 851 million kronor ; in 1932 
at 920 million kronor ; and in 1933 at 945 million kronor. In 1932, the 
live-stock was estimated as follows : Horses, 659,600 ; head of cattle, 
3,120,500; sheep and lambs, 607,700 ; pigs, 1,542,000. 

II. Mines and Minerals. 

Mining has been from time immemorial the leading industry of Sweden, 
which was the biggest producer of iron in Europe until the use of coal for the 
manufacture of pig-iron revolutionized that industry. The lack of fossil fuel 
is the reason why at present mining in Lappland merely concerns itself with 
the raw products, though exi)eriments made in recent years have carried the 
problem of electric production of iron ore a good step forward. There were 
raised in 1932, throughout the Kingdom, 3,298,959 tons of iron ore. 
The pig-iron produced amounted in 1932 to 264,775 tons, and the ingot iron to 
528,278 tons. Of iron ore, in 1932, 2,219,309 tons, and of pig-iron 31,546 
tons were exported. There were also raised in 1932, 11,686 tons of silver and 
lead ore, 3,553 tons of copper ore, 46,034 tons of zinc ore, 4,728 tons of 
manganese ore, 192,258 tons of auriferous arsenic ore, and 71,534 tons of 
sulphur pyrites. The lead produced amounted to 39,000 kilograms, the 
copper to 3,289,000, the zinc to 142,000, the tin to 5,000. There are not 
inconsiderable veins of coal in the southern parts of Sweden, giving 333,076 
tons of coal in 1932 The most important produce of the Swedish quarries 
is paving stone ; the amount produced for sale in 1932 had a value of 
8,249,965 kronor. In 1932 there were 47,149 persons (1,284 young people 
under 18) engaged in the mining and metallurgical industries. 

III. Industkies. 

The industries of Sweden are spread fairly well over the whole country. 
The mining of iron ore has reached its highest development north of the 
Polar circle, and the most important sawmills are located along the shores ot 
the Gulf of Bothnia. The production of iron and steel has taken place in 
central Sweden since the earliest times in Swedish history ; pig iron is 
produced chiefly in Saiidvikeu, Domnarvet, Uddeholm, and Fagersta. 
Cream separators, ball-bearings, lighthouse apparatus, telephone supplies, 
motors, and many kinds of electrical machinery are among the highly 
specialised products of the metallurgical industries The porcelain factory of 
Gustavsberg and the glass factories of Kosta and Orrefors produce wares that 
have achieved a high reputation in the markets of the world. Innumerable 
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factories for the production of finished products are scattered, all over the 
countryside. 

The timber and wood-work industries of Sweden are of great importance. 
The public forests have an area of 7,846,499 hectares, of which crown and 
ecclesiastical forests extend to 6,095,000 hectares. The latter yielded, in 
1931, 6,051,313 cubic metres of timber. In 1931 there were in Sweden 1,337 
sawmills and planing mills with 37,297 workers who turned out sawn or 
planed timber to the value of 223,458,000 kronor; 1,117 factories for joinery 
and furniture with 16,674 workers, the output for the year being valued at 

94.666.000 kronor; 106 factories for wood-pulp with 18,711 workers, output 

227.940.000 kronor ; and 78 paper and pasteboard mills with 17,096 workers, 
output 183,366,000 kronor. 

The following are some data for the most important Swedish industries : — 


Branch of Industry 

No. of 

establishments 

Average No. of 
workers 

Value of output 
(1,000 Kronor) 

1030 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Wood and paper industry 

3,001 

3.060 

104,532 

09 .313 

985,535 

809,415 

Iron and steel works 

73 

64 

20.S53 

19,854 

163,530 

145,695 

Iron, steel, and metal goods 
factories . , . , 

SOS 

S51 

25,749 

27,893 

220,245 

192,822 

Mechanical workshops , 

1,425 

1,536 

56,045 

52,210 

530,746 

465,259 

Brick, porcelain, & glass factrs. 

$65 

364 

17.123 

16,224 

74,727 

05,692 

Flour and grain mills , 

1,021 

1.040 

3.423 

3.414 

154,731 

140,251 

Sugar reflneiies 

5 

5 

2,4S3 

2,050 

72,447 

65,006 

Toba-’co factories , 

10 

10 

2.516 

2,358 

120,745 

120,516 

Dairies . . • • . 

1,442 

1,414 

4,003 

4,914 

158,496 

506,267 

145,992 

Textiles .... 

Tanneries and shoe factories. 

742 

766 

61,173 

61,311 

438,917 

304 

305 

13,226 

13,247 

143,446 


Match factories . 

14 

13 

5,785 

4,985 

38,525 


Other cheuiicais , 

S67 

363 

9,325 

8,663 

6,902 

193,255 

176,265 

Electric power and gas works 

656 

677 

5,609 

168.291 

169,517 


The total number of industrial factories (including mines and quarries) 
was in 1930, 14,610, and in 1931, 14,722. The total power used in industry 
amounted to 4,258,000 effective h.p. m 1931 and 3,973,000 effective h.p. in 
1930. 

In 1931, 323,444 men, 72,845 women, 24,469 boys, and 9,312 girls 
(under 18 years of age) were employed in factories. 

lY. Fisheries. 

The total value of the Goteborg and Bohus fishing industry in 1931 was 
estimated at 14,351,000 kronor. 


Commerce. 

The total customs-duties levied in 1929 amounted to 161,189,000 kronor, 
in 1930 to 156,843,000 kronor, and in 1931 to 153,346,000 kronor. 

The imports and exports of Sweden, unwrought gold and silver and coin 
not included, have been as follows (18T6 kronor = £1) : — 


1929 ; 1930 1931 1932 ; 1933 

£ ' £ £ £ I £ 

Imports . . . . ; 98,-:68,109 , 91,.')29,-157 | 78,009,0,36 63,593,833 ; 60,070,264 

Exports .... 99,906,684 1 85,371,725 ' 61,8t6,6US 52,114,427 59,648,844 
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The follo^nng were the values of the leading imports and exports for 
two years (in thousands of kronor), nnwrought gold and silver and coin not 
included : — 


- 

Imports 

1932 

Exports 

1932 

Imports 

1933* 

Exports 

1933* 


lOOO Kronor 

1000 Kronor 

1000 Kronor 

1000 Kronor 

Live animals and animal substances 

28,181 

64,007 

27.391 

70,823 

Vegetable products .... 

190,266 

7,136 

173,864 

5,427 

Fata, oils and waxes of animal or 





vegetable origin .... 

31,664 

3,788 

23,282 

6,010 

Products of the foodstuffs industry : 



9,573 

beverages, tobacco, fodder . 

74,829 

7,193 

60,059 

Mmeral and mineral manu'actures . 

186,101 

43,381 

188,021 

50,418 

Chemical products, Cnlours, etc . . 

102,846 

41,292 

104,916 

40,461 

Hides, skins and fur skins ; also 





manufactures thereof 

31,764 

15,932 

30,945 

25,742 

Wood and cork ; also manufactures 





of such materials .... 

12,449 

152,727 

10,551 

187,790 

Paper pulp, cardboard and paper ; 



355,179 

also manufactures thereof . 

13,170 

290,474 

12,489 

Textile materials and manufactnres 





thereof 

213,707 

17,345 

194,699 

20,739 

Non-precious metals, and manufac* 




159,825 

tuxes thereof 

95,845 

140,318 

101,861 

Machines, apparatus and electric 

87,944 

plant 

69,395 

83,530 

63,294 

Means of conveyance 

22,103 

32,018 

21,083 

18,795 

Other articles 

82,545 

4-2,257 

78,232 

41,188 

Total 

1,154,864 

947.398 

1,090,687 

1,078,914 


‘ Freiiininary figures. 


A national Swedish trade-mark was introduced (1911) by Sveriges Allmanna 
Handelsfbrening (General Commercial Association of Sweden). The upper half of the mark 
shows the three royal Swedish crown'*, on a light-blue ground, and the words ‘Svensk 
Tillverkning’ (Swedish nianufactQre)are shown on a light-jellow ground below. 

The following table shows the value of the trade with the principal 
countries with which Sweden deals * — 


Country 


Imports Exports 
from (1932) to (1932) 


Imports* I Exports* 
from (1933) I to (1933) 


Great Britain and Ireland 


■1000 Kronor; 1000 Kronor 1000 Kronor 
. ’ 194,595 i 247,998 195,858 

Germany 




. 338,566 

90,145 

308,237 

Denmark . 




. ■ 72,871 

60,897 

61,750 

Norway 




. 38,477 

61,376 

42,743 

Finland 




9,475 

27,961 

10,083 

Russia . 




22,246 

35,258 

24,360 

France . 




. 30,202 

56,353 

28,988 

Spain . 




. 1-5,2U5 

23,018 

12,458 

Italy 




. 19,441 

18,819 

16,939 

Netherlands . 




. 47,088 

31 9S5 

48,317 

Belgium 




25,779 

26,016 

25,895 

United States 




124,842 

99,777 

112,565 

Argentine 




38,219 

11,946 

33,151 

Brazil . 




. 26,191 

5,450 

30,643 

Japan 




. 3,615 

12,770 

5,281 

Australia 




4,099 

17,307 

3,181 

Other countries 




143,053 

120,32-2 

130,427 

Total 




. 1,154,864 

947,398 

1,090.876 


1000 Kronor 
293,386 
1I3,:08 
72,753 
56,507 

30.039 
13,347 
67,597 

26.039 
24,915 
42,150 
30,759 

131,382 

14,100 

8,950 

16,297 

13,074 

127,160 

1,083,223 


* Preliminary figures. 

The following table shows (according to the Board of Trade Returns) the 
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chief articles of import and export in the trade of the United Kingdom and 
Sweden for 2 years. 


Imports 

1931 

1932 

■ Exports 

1931 

1932 

Sawn wood and timber 

£ 

l,737,fio9 

£ 

1.890.893 

. Coal .... 

£ 

797,096 

£ 

926,642 

Planed or dressed wood 

1.409,908 

l,b06,598 

Coke 

376,529 

243,171 

Batter 

1.272,517 

892,011 

. Cotton piece goods . 

667,412 

564.008 

Bacon 

1,706,539 

1,101,765 

Machinery 

439,260 

302,1% 

Steel ingots 

263,812 

104,043 

Woollens . 

333,184 

261,031 

340,645 


338,003 

210.412 

Iron and steel . 

365,980 

Packing paper . 

1,783,253 

1,303,213 

Leather . 

128,086 

125 877 

■Wood pulp . 

2,746,963 

2,012,727 

, Automobiles . 

227,494 

206,873 


Total trade between Sweden and U.K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 1 

1932 

1933 

Imports from. Sweden to U.K 

Exports to Sweden from U. K. . 
Re-exports to Sweden from U.K. 

25,709 

10,547 

1,156 

22,581 

10,068 

868 

17,342 1 
7,744 ' 
719 

13,424 

6,8&5 

667 

1 15,956 
7,172 
674 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The Swedish mercantile marine engaged both in the home and foreign 
trade on January 1, 1933, was as follows : — 


Sailing ' Steam and Motor ; 

Total 

January 1, 1933 | , j 

' No. , Tonnage j 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

1 

Gross 

Tonnage 

20/200 tons ... 910 . 68,439 1 562 

200/2,000 „ . . .1 3'3 . 14,694 | 711 

2,000 ,, and above . i 2 4,48T j 209 

i 56,422 
: 699,143 
906,962 

1,472 
763 
211 1 

124,861 

713,837 

911,449 

Total Jan. 1, 1933 . 964 87,620 i 1,482 

1,662.527 

2,446 

1,750,147 


The port of Gbteborg had the largest tonnage in the beginning of 1933, 
namely, 312 vessels of 658,152 gross tons ; and next to it came Stockholm, 
possessing 378 vessels of a total burthen of 443,795 gross tons. 

Vessels entered from and cleared for foreign countries, with cargoes and in 
ballast, in 1932, as follows : — 


1932 

With Cargoes , 

In Ballast j 

Total 

Net j 
No. 1 Tonnage | 

No. 

1 Net 

1 Tonnage 

No. 

Net 

Tonnage 

Entered ; 

Swedish .... 
Foreign .... 

10,737 ■ 6,26'J,296 j 
14,970 ; 6,449,363 1 

3,294 

3,239 

j 

1 891.429 

, 1,161,826 

14,031 j 
18,209 

, 7,159,725 

1 7,611,189 

Total entered 

Cleared : 

Swedish .... 
Foreign .... 

25.707 .12,717,659 

6,533 

' 2,053,255 

32,240 

14,770,914 

10,342 , 0,533,118 
13,576 1 5,877,475 

3,697 

4,076 

1,636,696 
! 1,801,821 

14 039 
18,252 

7,169,814 

7,679,296 

Total cleared 

23,918 11 410.593 

8,373 

3,433,517 

32,291 

14,849,110 

Total entered & cleared 1932 

49.625 24.128,252 

■ 14.906 

! 5.491.772 

! 64,531 

1 29,620,024 
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Internal Communications. 

On January 1, 1932, there were 47,880 miles of roads in Sweden. 

At the end of 1932 the total length of railways in Sweden was 16,776 
kilometres, of which 6,878 kilometres belonged to the State. The receipts of 
the State railways in 1932 were 166 million kronor, and expenses 153 million 
kronor. The total cost of construction for the State railways to the end 
of 1932 was 1,143 million kronor, and for private railways, 735 million 
kronor. The total number of passengers on the State railways was, in 1931, 
31,405,000, and, in 1932, 31,331,000 ; weight of goods, 14,257,000 tons and 

9.977.000 tons ; (private railways, 36,202,000 passengers in 1931 and 

33.288.000 in 1932 ; goods, 16,504,000 tons and 14,453,000 tons). The line 
between LnleS and Eiksgransen (the Lapland iron ore line) is run by 
electric power, as is also, since summer, 1926, the line between Gdteborg and 
Stockholm. 

The length of the circuits of the telegraph at the end of 1932 was 58,365 
km., 28,143 km. of which belonged to the railways The circuits of the 
State telephone had a length of 1,118,199 km., 33,478 of which belonged 
to the railways ; the circuits of the private telephone lines had a length of 
only 12,266 km. The number of taxed telegraph messages sent in the year 
1932 was 5,171,775, including 736,005 in transit. In 1932 there were 
577,281 instruments (in Stockholm 177,322) employed in the telephone 
service, including 12,420 railways’ and 1.524 private telephones. 

The Swedish Post Office carried 837,213,000 letters, post-cards, journals, 
&c., in the year 1932. The number of post-offices at the end of the year was 
3,916. The total receipts of the Post Office in 1932 amounted to 77,976,230 
kronor, and the total expenditure to 64,814,510 kronor. 

Commercial aviation is carried on by the A/B Aerotransport with the 
help of a government subsidy (650,000 kronor annually). A daily service is 
maintained in each direction, jointly with foreign com] anies, between 
MalmO and Amsterdam, and between Stockholm and Helsinglors. In 1932, 
planes of the company flow 468,982 kilometres and carried 6,440 passengers 
in the traffic routes. 

Banking and Credit. 

The Riksbank, or National Bank of Sweden, belongs entirely to the State 
and is managed by .directors elected for three years by the Diet, except one, 
the president, who is designated by the Eng. The Bank is under the 
guarantee of the Diet, its capital and reserve capital are fixed by its constitu- 
tion, and its note circulation is limited by the value of its metallic stock and 
its assets in current accounts at home and abroad ; but its actual circulation 
is kept far within this limit. 

There are 9 conjointly responsible private banks and 20 ioint-stock banks 
(December, 1933). Since December 31, 1903, only the Riksbank has the 
right to issue notes. 

The following table gives statistics of the National Bank, and private 
banks (joint-stock banks included) in Sweden for December 31, 1933 : — 


Assets 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 

Real estate and furniture . 

Cash* 

Bills, etc., payable at sight 

Bonds and Govemment securities 
Shares 

Kronor 

375,126,271 

9,011,003 

226,072,507 

Kronor 
97,743,652 
332, *418, 974 
6T,507,7.->0 
280,428,250 
182,047,963 

Kronor 

97,743,632 

708,045,243 

66,628,753 

507,100,757 

182,047,963 


* Gold, silver, and for the private banks notes of the Riksbank, &c. (Gold in coin 
and bullion: Riksbank 370,388,347 ; other banks 571.176 ; total, 370,910,023 kronor.) 
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Assets 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 

Claims on Swedish banks . 

Claims on Foreign banks 

Bills payable in Sweden 

Bills payable Abroad .... 
Outstanding loans .... 

Cash credits and overdrawn current 
accounts . . .... 

Sundries 

Kronor 

193,709,700 

16,036,427 

255.282,109 

38,693,638 

1,712,374 

109,797,886 

Kronor 

140,201,793 

88,724.143 

1,103,357,170 

63,302,447 

2,260,514,492 

541,550,823 

505,874,167 

Kronor 

140,201,793 

282,433.843 

1,119,393,597 

318.584,556 

2,299,108,130 

543,263,197 

615,672,053 

Total 

1,225,961,915 

5,654,261,024 

6,880,223,539 


Liabilities 


The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 

Original subscribed capital 

Other funds 

Notes in circulation , 

Bank post bills in circulation . 
Current accounts 

Deposit accounts .... 
Deposits in savings account 
Liabilities to Swedish banks 
Liabilities to Foreign banks 

Loans raised .... 

Sundries 

' 

Kronor 

50,000,000 

20,009,000 

647,594,983 

1,560,374 

469,481,087 

2,755,494 

34,569,977 

Kronor 

505,207,050 

204,059,750 

71,950.782 
674,387,244 
2,311,646,025 
642,694,663 
244,912,989 
108,808,467 ' 

489,688,570 
400,906,084 

. 

Kronor 

555,207,050 

224 059,750 
647,594,983 
73,511,156 
1,143,868,331 
2,311,646.025 
642,694,663 
244,912,989 
111,563,961 
489,688,570 
435,476,061 

Total .... 


1,225,961,915 

5,654,201,624 

6,680,223,539 

The savings-banks statistics (exclusive of Post Office) are as follows : — 

- 


1929 1930 1931 

* 1932 

1 

N’lmber of depositors at end of 

year 

Depositsatendofyear, kronor . 
Capital and reserve funds, 
kronor 

2,689,160 i 2,987,221' 3,090,639 1 3,176,994 

2,883,948,310 2,961,405,100 3,051,029,229 : 3,141,712,486 

229,985,1371 247,810,918 260,870,422 1 272,458.287 


At the end of 1932 the Post Office Savings Bank had 1,604,318 depositors 
and 451,179,409 kronor of deposits, and at the end of 1933, 1,595,182 
depositors and 451,179,409 kronor of deposits. 

The Private and Joint-Stock Banks also act as Savings Banks. Their 
statistics of depositors and deposits are as follows : — 


~ I 1930 

Number of depositors at end, of year ! 2,036 723 

Deposits at end of year, kronor . j 709,570.243 


1932 


1933 


2,039,179 2,005,667 1,978,602 

686,158,475 648,161,986: 642,694,663 


Money, Weights, and Measnres. 

The Swedish Krona, of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. or about 

IS kronor 16 ore to the pound sterling. 

The gold 20-kronor piece weighs 8 "960572 grammes, "900 fine, containing 
8 "0645 grammes of fine gold, and the silver krona weighs 7 "5 grammes, "800 
fine, containing 6 grammes of fine silver. Nickel coins have been issued 
since 1920. 
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The standard of value is gold. Gold coins, however, practically do not 
exist as a currency. National Bank notes for 5, 10, 50, 100, and 1,000 kronor 
are legal means of payment, and the Bank is bound to exchange them for 
gold on presentation, but the obligation to redemption is for the present 
suspended. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Sweden in Gkeat Beitain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Baron E. K. 
Palmstierna, G.C.V.O. (appointed November, 1920). 

Counsellor. — Baron A. W. C. E.-sou Leijouhufvud. 

Attachi. — I. A. Zachau. 

Military Attaehi. — Lieut. -Colonel C. M. Bjoinstjerna. 

Naval Attache. — Commander E. A. Oberg. 

Air Attaehi, — Col. E. Mossberg, C. B.E. 

Secretary (specially attached). — O. Thorsing. 

AgrieiCLtwraL Counsellor. — M. W. F. von 'Wachenfelt. 

Consul-General in London. — E. G. Sahlin. 

There are Consular representatives at the following places : — Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Hartlepool, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, ^nthampton, Sunderland, and many 
other places, 

2. Of Great Britain in Sweden. 

Envoy and Minister. — Archibald John Clark Kerr (appointed April 25, 
1931). 

First Secretary . — G. G. M. Tereker, M.C. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attache. — Col. A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O. (lives in 
Berlin). 

.(ftr -dtfocM— Wing-Commander J. H. Herring, D.S.O. , M.C. 

There are also Consular representatives at Boras, Gavle, Halsingborg, 
Kalmar, Karlskrona, Lule&, Malmb, Norrkoping, Sundsvall, Yisby, &c. 

References concerning Sweden. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistisk arsDok for Sverige (Anniiairc statistique de Is Suede), published by 
Statistiska Centralbyran, Annual. (First Tear 1914 ) Stockholm. 

Bidrag till Svenges ofliciella statistik: See Statesman’s Year-Book for 1915. The 
series ' Bidrag ' ends with the year 1910 (except the publications with the letter Y, 
which ends with the year 1917. It has been replaced by the new series, ‘Sveriges oiBciella 
statistik,’ mentioned below), Stockholm, 1857-1920. 

Arbetsstatistik. Stockholm, 1S99-1911. Replaced by the Social Statistics of the new 
series, inenlioned below, 

Sveriges ofliciella statistik. (Reports on Population. Agricnltnre, Mining, Industry, 
Commerce and Navigation, Social Statrstics, Ac.) Stockholm, 1911-1934. 

Statistiska meddelanden. Stockholm, 1912-1934. Including , Ocea.sional Statistical 
Inveatigatinn.s (a), not yet arranged for (5), Monthly Trade Statistics (c), Railway 
Statistical Returns (d). Banking Returns («), Social Returns (f). 

Kommersiella meddelanden, publmhed bv Kommerskollegium. Stockholm, 1914-34. 

Meddelanden fran Kommerskollegii afdeining for arbetsstatistik. Stockholm, 1903- 
1911. Replaced by: Sociala meddelanden, published by Socialstyrelsen (=Statistiska 
meddelanden, series f.). 
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Arsljok f6r Sveriges kommuner. Published by Statistiska Centralbyran. Annual. 
(First issue, 1918.) Stoc^kbolm. (For distribution, as a rule, only within Scandinayia.) 

Statistisk tidskrift, published by Statistiska Centralbyran. Stockholm, 1862-1913. 

Sveriges riksbank. Published by the Bank of Sweden. Annual. (First issue. 1908 ) 
Stockholm. 

Sveriges statskalender. Publi'ihed by Vetenskapsakademien. Uppsala, 1934. 

Sweden, Historical and Statistical Handbook, issued by order of the Swedish Govern- 
ment. 2 vols. Stockholm. 1914. 

The Racial Characters of the Swedish Nation. Published by the Swedish State Institute 
for Race Biology Uppsala, 1926. 

The Sweden Year-Book. Edited and published with the assistance of public authorities. 
Stockholm. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Sweden. A Guide for Tourists. Ed. by A. Palingren. Stockholm, 1929. 

Ahlenius (5.) and Sjogren (O.), Sverige geograhsk, topografisk, statistisk beskrifning., 
Parts 1-6. Stockholm, 1908-24. 2nd ed., 1929. 

Jubrinl' (Gustav), Ein Buch tlber Schweden. Stockholm, 1926. English edition 
London, 192S. 

Sweden, and Finland. 14th ed. Leipzig, 1929. 

Bain (R N.), Gustavus III. and his Contemporaxies. 2 vols. Londim, 1894. 

Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire in ‘Heroes of the Nations' series. 
London, 1895.— Scandinavia : A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
(1515-1900). Cambridge. 1905. 

Bfornatedt (M.) and Boule (F.)? Editors, Sweden of To-day. Stockholm, 1930 . 

Flaeh (W.), J iOilin'Dann/dt (H.)^and 5ttnd6ar^ (G.), Sveriges Jordbruk (L' Agriculture 
de la Suede au Commencement du XX*®* Siecle). Folio. Uppsala, 1909. (Statistical Atlas.) 

SalUndorf and SchUck{k.), History of Sweden. London, 1929. 

Hoii(E D.),Turis’BcoiiofI^ppland. ( ESngbsh Translation by E. Gee Nash.) London, 
1931. 

Eechacher (Eli F. , and others), Bidrag till Sveriges ekonomiska och socials historia 
under och efter vSrldjikriget. Parts 1-2. srockholiii, 1926 

HieUcker {K.), DSnen.ark - Schweden— Norwegen Leipzig, 1992 

Hildebrand (E.), and Staoenov} (L.), Sveriges histona tiU v4ra dagar. Parts 1-2,4- 
14. Stockholm, 1921-27. 

Kerp (H), Landeskunde von Skandinaria und Finland. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1925. 

.^flZM(R.), Schweden. Einepolitische Monographie. German edition. Munich, 1918. 

Laurin(C. G.), Views from Sweden. Stockholm, 1925. 

(J. N.), From an American Legation in Sweden, 1914-1922. New York, 1923. 

Stefantson (J.), Denmark and Sweden (Story of the Nations). London, 1916. 

Steveni (J. W. B.), Things seen in Sweden. New Ed. London, 1927. 

StombeTg(A. A.), A History of Sweden. London, 1932. 

Sundtarg (G.), BevOlkernngsstaiistik Schwedens 1750-1900. 2nd ed. Stockholm, 1923. 


SWITZERLAND. 

(Schweiz. — Suisse. — Svizzera. ) 

Constitution and Government. 

I. Central. 

On August 1, 1291, the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower Unterwalden 
entered into a defensive League. In 1353 the League included eight 
members, and in 1513 thirteen. Various allied and subject territories 
were acquired either by single cantons or by several in common, and in 
1648 the League became formally independent of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but no addition was made to the number of cantons till 1798. In that 
year, under the influence of France, the unified Helvetic Republic was 
formed. This failed to satisfy the Swiss, and in 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in the Act of Mediation, gave a new constitution and out of the lands 
formerly allied or subject increased the number of cantons to nineteen. 
In 1815 the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the mviolability 
of her territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Portugal, 
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Prussia, and Russia, and the Federal Pact which had been drawn up 
at Ziirieh, and which included three new cantons, was accepted by the 
Congress of Vienna. The Pact remained in force till 1848, when a new 
constitution, prepared without foreign interference, was accepted by general 
consent. This, in turn, was, on May 29, 1874, superseded by the constitution 
which is now in force. 

The constitution of the Swiss Confederation may be revised either 
in the ordinary forms of Federal legislation with compulsory referendum, 
or by direct popular vote {popular initiative) a majority both of the 
citizens voting and of the cantons being required, and the latter method 
may be adopted on the demand of 50,000 citizens with the right to 
vote. The Federal Government (i.e., the Parliament and the Federal 
Council) is supreme in matters of peace, war, and treaties ; it regulates 
the army, the railway, postal and telegraph ',ystems, the coining of money, 
the issue and repayment of bank notes, and the weights and measures 
of the Republic. The Federal Parliament legislates on matters of copyright, 
bankruptcy, patents, sanitary police in dangerous epidemics, and it may 
create and subsidise, besides the Polytechnic School at Zurich, a Federal 
University and other educational Institutions. There has also been en- 
trusted to it the authority to decide concerning public works for the 
whole or great part of Switzerland, such as those relating to rivers, 
forests, and the construction of railways. By referemlum of November 13, 
1898, it is also the authority in the entire sphere of common law. 

The supreme legislative authority is vested in a parliament of two 
chambers, a ‘Standerat,’ or CouncU of States, and a ‘ Nationalrat,’ or 
National Council. The first is composed of forty-four members, chosen 
and paid by the twenty-two cantons of the Confederation, two for each 
canton. Their remuneration depends on the wealth and liberality of the 
cantons, the average being about 20 francs per day ; representatives from the 
canton of Geneva receive 30 francs, from Uri and from Unterwalden 15 
francs per day. The mode of their election and the term of membership 
depend entirely on the canton. Three of the cantons are politically divided 
— Basel into Stadt and Land ; Appenzell into .lusser Rhoden and Inner 
Rhoden ; and Unterwald into Obwald and Nidwald Each of these parts of 
cantons sends one member to the State Council, so that there are two mem- 
bers to the divided as well as to the undivided cantons. The ‘ Nationalrat ’ 
consists (according to a law passed in August of 1930) of 187 representatives 
of the Swiss people, chosen in direct election for 4 years, at the rate of one 
deputy for every 22,000 souls. The members are paid from Federal funds 
at the rate of 40 francs for each day on which they are present, with 
travelling expenses, at the rate of 20 centimes per kilometre, to and from 
the capital. Members employed on commissions receive additional pay at 
the same rate. The members are distributed amongst the various cantons 
as follows : — 


Canton * 

N'linber of 
Represen- 

Canton ' 

Number of 
Represeu- 


tatives 


tatives 

Zurich (Zurich) 

28 

Schwyz .... 

3 

Bern (Berne) . 

31 

Unterwald — Upper and 


Luzern (Lucerne) 

9 

Lower .... 

2 

Uri 

: 1 

Glams (Claris) 

- 


* The name of the canton is given in German, French or Italian according to the 
language most spoten m it, and the name in the otter language is given in brackets. 
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Canton 1 

Number of 
Represen- 
tatives 

Canton ^ 

Number of 
Represen- 
tatives 

Zug (Zong) 

2 

Aargau (Argovie) 

12 

Fribourg (Freiburg) . 

7 

Thurgau (Thnrgovie) 

6 

Solothurn (Soleure) . 

7 

Ticino (Tessin) 

7 

Basel (Bale)— town and 


Vaud (iVaadt) . 

15 

country 

11 

Valais (WaUis) 

6 

Schatfhausen (Sehaffhouse) 

2 

Nenchate! (Neuenbuig) . 

6 

Appenzell — Outer and 


Geneve (Geuf) . 

8 

Inner .... 

3 


, 

St. Gallon (St. Gall) 

13 

Total . 

187 

Granbunden (Orisons) 

6 




^ The name of the canton is given in German, French or Italian, according to the 
language moat spoken in it, and the name in the other language is given in brackets. 


At the elections held on October 25, 1931, the following parties were 
returned : — National Council ; Radicals, 52 ; Catholics, 44 ; Social Democrats, 
49 ; Agrarians, 30 ; Liberal Conservatives, 6 ; Communists, 3 ; other parties, 3. 
Council of States : Radicals, 19 ; Catholic Conservatives, 18 ; Liberal Con- 
servative, 1 ; Peasant Paity, 3 ; Socialist, 1. 

A general election of representatives takes place by ballot every four 
years. Every citizen of the Republic who has entered on his twenty- 
first year is entitled to a vote ; and any voter, not a clergyman, may be 
elected a deputy. Both chambers united are called the ‘ Bundes-Versamm- 
lung,’ or Federal Assembly, and as such represent the supreme government 
of the Republic. Laws passed by the Federal Assembly may be vetoed 
by the popular voice, which means in effect that 30,000 citizens or eight 
cantons may demand that the law in question should be submitted to the 
direct vote of the nation, which can only say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ For the 
decision of the question submitted a majority both of the cantons and 
of the voters is required. This principle, called the referendum, is 
frequently acted on. 

The chief executive authority is deputed to a ‘ Bundesrat,’ or Federal 
Council, consisting of seven members, elected for three years by the 
Federal Assembly. The members of this council must not hold any other 
office in the Confederation or cantons, nor engage in any calling or 
business. In the Federal Parliament legislation may be introduced either 
by a member, or by either House, or by the Federal Council (but not by the 
people). Every citizen who has a vote lor the National Council is eligible 
for becoming a member of the executive. 

The President of the Confederation and the Vice-President of the Federal 
Council are the first magistrates of the Confederation. Both are elected by the 
Federal Assembly in joint session of the National and State councils for the 
term of one year, January 1 to December 31, and are not re-eligible to the 
same offices till after the expiration of another year. The Vice-President, 
however, may be, and usually is, elected to succeed the outgoing President. 

President of the Confederation for 1934. — Dr. Marcel Pilet-Golaz (Waadt). 

Vice-President of the Federal Council for 1934. — R. Minger (Bern). 

The seven members of the Federal Connell — each of whom has a salary of 
1,280’. per annum, while the President has 1,4001. — act as ministers, or chiefs 
of the seven administrative departments of the Republic. These departments 
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are: — 1. Foreign Affairs. 2. Interior. 3. Justice and Police. 4. Military. 
5. Finance and Customs. 6. Agriculture and Industry (Economie publique). 
7. Posts and Railways. The city of Bern is the seat of the Federal Council 
and the central administrative authorities. 

II. Local Government. 

Each of the cantons and demi-cantons of Switzerland is sovereign, so 
far as its independence and legislative powers are not restricted by the federal 
constitution ; each has its local government, different in its organisation in 
most instances, but all based on the principle of absolute sovereignty of the 
people. In a few of the smallest cantons the people exercise their powers 
direct, without the intervention of any parliamentary machinery, all male 
citizens of full age assembling together in the open air, at stated periods, 
making laws and appointing their administrators. Such assemblies, known 
as the Landsgemeinden, exist in Appenzell, Glarus and Unterwald. In all the 
larger cantons there is a body chosen by universal suffrage, usually called 
der Grosse Rat, or Kantons Rat, which exercises all the functions of the 
Landsgemeinden. In all the cantonal constitutions, however, except those 
of the cantons which have a Landsgemeinde, the reftrendum has a place. 
By this principle, where it is most fully developed, as in Zurich, all laws and 
concordats, or agreements with other cantons, and the chief matters of 
finance, as well as all revision of the constitution, must he submitted to the 
popular vote. In all the cantons, the popular initiative for constitutional 
affairs, as well as for legislation, has been introduced, except in Lucerne, 
where the initiative exists only for constitutional affairs. The members of 
the cantonal councils, as well as most of the magistrates, are either honorary 
servants of their fellow-citizens, or receive a merely nominal salary. In most 
cantons there are districts (Amtsbezirke) " ’ ' imunes 

grouped together, each district having a . , . . repre- 

senting the cantonal government. In the larger communes, for local affairs, 
there is an Assembly (legislative) and a Council (executive) with a president, 
maire or syndic, and not less than 4 other members. In the smaller com- 
munes there is a council only, with its proper officials. 


Area and Population. 

I. Pp.ogeess and Present Condition. 

Area and population, according to the census held on December 1, 1920, 
and the census held on December 1, 1930, are shown in the following 
table. The cantons are given in the oflBoial order and the year of the 
entrance of each into the league or confederation is stated : — 




Population 

Pop. 


Area : 
sq. miles 



Canton 

Dec. 1. 1920 

Dec. 1, 1930 

per square 
mile, 1930 



(cen&us) 

(census) 

Zurich (Zurich) (1351) 

667 

538,602 

617.706 

926 

Bern (Berne) (1353) . 


674,394 

688,774 

259 

Luzern (Lucerne) (1332) . 

575 

177,073 

189,391 

329 

Uri (1291) .... 

415 

23,973 

22,968 

55 

Schwyz (1291) .... 

348 

59,731 

62,337 

179 

ObwEdden (Obwald) (1291) 

189 

17,567 

19,401 

103 

Nidwalden (Nidwald) (1291) . 

106 

13,956 

15,055 

142 
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Canton 

Area: 
sq miles 

Population 

Pop. 

per square 
mile, 1930 

Dee. 1, 1920 
(census) 

Dec. 1, 1930 
(census) 

Glams (Glaris) (1352) 

264 

33,834 

35,653 

135 

Zug (Zoug) (1352) . 

92 

31,569 

34,395 

374 

Fribourg (Freiburg) (1481) 

644 



222 

Solothurn (Soleure) (1481) 

305 

130,617 

144,198 

473 

Basel-Stadt (Bale-V.) (1501) 

14 

140,708 

155,030 


Basel-Land (Bale-C.) (1501) 

163 

82,390 

92,541 

568 

Schaflhausen (Sohaflhouse) (1501) 

114 

60,428 

51,187 

449 

Appenzell A.-Rh. (Ext.) (1513) 

93 

55,354 

48,977 


Appenzell I.-Rh. (Int.) (1513) . 

72 

14,614 

13,988 

194 

St. Gallen (St. Gall) (1803) 

785 

295,543 

286,362 

365 

Graubunden (Grisons) (1803) 

2,746 

119,854 

126,340 

46 

Aargau (Argovie) (1803) . 

548 

240,776 

259,644 

474 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) (1803) 

386 

135,933 

136,063 

352 

Ticino (Tessin) (1803) 

1,085 

152,256 

159,223 

147 

Valid (Waadt) (1803) 

1,238 

317,498 

331,853 

268 

Valais (Wallis) (1815) 

2,020 

128,246 

136,394 

68 

Neuchatel (Neuenburg) (1815) . 

305 

131,349 

124,324 

408 

Geneve (Genf) (1815) 

108 

171,000 

171,366 

1,587 

Total ..... 

16,940 

3,880,320 

4,066,400 

255 


Tile German language is spoken by the majority of inhabitants in 19 of the 
25 cantons (French names given in brackets), the French in five — Fribourg, 
Vaud, Valais. Neuchdtel and Genbve— (for which the German names are 
given in brackets), the Italian in one (Ticino). In 1930, 2,924,314 spoke 
German, 831,100 French, 241,985 Italian, 44,204 Romansch, and 24,797 


other languages. 

The number of foreigners 


resident in Switzerland in 1930 was 355,522. 


II. Movement of Popitlation. 


Years 

' Totel Birtlis 

1 

1 StiUbirths 

; Marriages 

Deaths and 
Stillbirths 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1928 

71,332 

' 1,738 

30,050 

1 49,801 

21,531 

1929 

; 70,715 

1,709 

31,238 

! 52.147 

18,568 

1930 

71,550 

1,695 

32,132 

i 48,634 

22,916 

1931 

€9,851 

1,602 

32,269 

i 51,016 

18,835 

1932 

70,254 

1,610 

31,959 

i 51,520 

18,734 


In 1932 the illegitimate births numbered 2,968. The number of divorces 
was 3,041 in 1932. 

The number of emigrants in five years was : 1928, 4,800 ; 1929, 4,608 ; 
1930, 3,636 ; 1931, 1,707 ; 1932, 1,301. 


III. Principal Towns. 

On December 1, 1930, the population of the principal towns was as 
follows (census figures) : — Zurich, 249,820 (1933, 312,600); BSle, 148,063; 
Geneva, 142,812 ; Bern, 111,783 ; Lausanne, 75,915 ; St. Gallen, 63,947 ; 
Winterthur, 53,925 ; Luzern, 47,066 : Biel, 37,726 ; La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
36,252; Neuchatel, 22,668 ; Fribourg, 21,557 ; Schaflhausen, 21,118; 
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Montreux, 18,506; Thun, 16,524; Chur, 15,574; Lugano, 15,184; Solo- 
thurn, 13,734 ; Herisau, 13,599; Olten, 13,484; Vevey, 13,036 ; Le Lode, 
12,001 ; Aarau, 11,666; Rorschach, 11,005; Bellinzona, 10,706. 

Religion. 

There is complete and absolute liberty of conscience and of creed. No 
one is bound to pay taxes specially appropriated to defraying the expenses 
of a creed to which he does not belong. No bishoprics can be created on 
Swiss territory without the approbation of the Confederation. The order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies cannot be received in any part of 
Switzerland ; all functions clerical and scholastic are forbidden to its 
members, and the interdiction can be extended to any other religious orders 
whose action is dangerous to the State, or interferes with the peace of different 
creeds. The foundation of new convents or religioirs orders is forbidden. 

According to the census of December 1, 1930, the number of Protestants 
amounted to 2,230,336 (57 per cent, of the population), of Roman Catholics 
to 1,666,317 (41 per cent.), and of Jews to 17,973 (0'4 per cent.). 
Protestants are in a majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics in 
ten. Of the more populous cantons, Ziirieh, Bern, Vaud, Neuchatel, and 
Basel (town and land) are mainly Protestant, while Luzern, Fribourg, Ticino, 
Valais and the Forest Cantons are mainly Catholic. The Roman Catholic 
priests are much more numerous than the Protestant clergy, the former 
comprising more than 6,000 re^ar and secular priests. They are under 
five bishops, viz., of Basel and Lugano (resident at Solothurn), Chur, St. 
Gallen, Lausanne and Geneva (resident at Freiburg), and Sitten (Sion), all of 
them immediately subject to the Holy See. 

Education. 

In the educational administration of Switzerland there is no centralization. 
Before the year 1848 most of the cantons had organised a system of primary 
schools, and since that year elementary education has steadily advanced. In 
1874 it was made obligatory (the school age varying in the different cantons), 
and placed under the civil authority. In some cantons the cost falls almost 
entirely on the communes, in others it is divided between the canton and com- 
munes. In all the cantons primary instruction is free. In every district 
there are primary schools, and secondary schools for youths of from twelve 
to fifteen. 

The following are the statistics of the various classes of educational 
institutions for 1931-32 primary schools 4,362, with 16,692 teachers 
(8,194 men and 8,493 women), and 471,198 pupils (238,280 boys and 
232,918 girls) ; the 747 secondary schools and lower middle schools had 
32,371 boys and 29,950 girls, with 2,423 men and 596 women teachers. There 
are also cantonal schools, gymnasia, higher schools for girls, complementary 
schools, teachers’ seminaries, commercial and administrative schools, trade 
schools, art schools, technical schools, schools for the instruction of girls 
in domestic economy and other subjects ; agricultural schools, schools for 
horticulture, for viticulture, for arboriculture, and for dairy management. 
There are also institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the feeble- 
minded. 

There are seven universities in Switzerland. These universities are 
organised on the model of those of Germany, governed by a rector and a 
senate, and divided into four ‘ faculties ’ of theology, jurisprudence, philo- 
sophy, and medicine. There is a Technical High School, maintained by the 
Federal Government, at Zurich, with 1.757 matriculated students in 193i-32. 
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The academy of Neuchhtel was transformed into a university in ilay, 1909, 
but without the faculty of medicine. The following table shows the year of 
foundation of each university, the number of teaching stall and of 
matriculated students in the various branches of study in each of the seven 
universities in the winter of 1 932-33 : — 


- 

1 

i Theology 

1 

Law 

Medicine 

Philosophy 
and Science 

Total 

1 Teaching 
i Staff 

Basel (1460) . 

55 

130 

411 

610 

1,206 

183 

Zurich (1832). 

96 

592 1 

7S2 

611 

2,031 

208 

Bern (1834) . 

48 

674 

465 

492 

1,679 

197 

Geneve (15591 6 18732) . j 


373 

405 

261 

1,086 

187 

Lausanne (1537^ & 18902) 

! 30 

219 

203 

348 

S0‘) i 

152 

Fribourg (1389) . . j 

294 

106 

— 

304 

704 1 

79 

Neuchatel (1866i & 19092); 

1 26 1 

103 

— 

116 

250 

66 


1 As an Academy. 2 As a University, 


These numbers are exclusive of ‘visitors,’ but inclusive of 1,195 women 
students. 

In the winter of 1931-32 there were 2,561 foreign students, i.e. 28 per 
cent, of the matriculated students in Switzerland. 

A University Institute for International Studies was opened at Geneva 
in October, 1927. 

Justice aud Crime. 

The ‘Bundes-Gericht,’ or Federal Tribunal, which sits at Lausanne, con- 
sists of 24 members, with 9 supplementary judges, appointed by the 
Federal Assembly for six years and are eligible for re-election ; the President 
and Vice-President, as such, for two years and cannot be re-elected. 
The President has a salary of 27,000 francs a year, and the other 
members 25,000 francs. The Tribunal has three sections, to each of 
which is assigned the trial of suits in accordance with regulations framed by 
the Tribunal itself. It has original and final jurisdiction in suits between the 
Confederation and cantons ; between cantons aud cantons ; between the Con- 
federation or cantons and corporations or individuals, the value in dispute 
being not less than 3, 000 francs ; between parties who refer their case to it, 
the value in dispute being at least 3,000 francs ; and also in such suits as the 
constitution or legislation of cantons places within its authority. There are 
also many classes of railway suits which it is called on to decide. It is a 
Court of Appeal against decisions of other Federal authorities, and of can- 
tonal authorities applying Federal laws. The Tribunal also tries persons 
accused of treason or other offences against the Confederation. For this pur- 
pose it is divided into four chambers : the Chamber of Accusation, the 
Criminal Chamber (Cour d’Assises), the Federal Penal Court, and the Court of 
Cassation. The jurors who serve in the Assize Courts are elected by the people, 
and are paid ten francs a day when serving. 

Each canton has its own judicial system for ordinary civil and criminal 
trials. 

On December 31, 1929, the prison population of Switzerland consisted 
of 3,861. 

Capital punishment exists in Appenzell-I.-Kh., Obwalden, Uri, Schwyz, 
Zug, St, GaUen, Luzern, Valais, Schaffhausen, and Fribourg. 

Social Insurance. 

The Swiss Federal Insurance Law (insurance against illness and accident), as passed 
by both Chambers on June 13, 1911, was accepted by the electors of the Republic 
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with a small majority. The total number of votes cast was 529,001, of which 287,583 
were for and 241.418 against the measure. 

All Swiss citizens are entitled to insurance against illness, and foreigners also may 
be admitted to the benefits of the law. Compul^ry insurance against illness does not 
exist as yet, but cantons and commnnities are entitled under the act to declare obligatory 
insurance for certain classes or, in general, to establish public benefit (sick fond) 
associations, and to make employers responsible for the payment of the premiums of 
their employees. 

Insurance against accident is compulsory for all olBcials, employees, and workmen 
of all the factories, trades, die., which are under the Federal liability law. Every person 
above the age of 14 can insure voluntarily at the Federal Insurance administration (or 
at any insurance corporation). The Swiss Accident Insnrance Institution commenced 
operations on April 1, 1918. In 1931 the 1,153 societies insuring against illness had 1,717,334 
members. 

Finance. 

The entire proceeds of the Federal alcohol monopoly (amounting to 
7,359,161 francs in 1932) are divided among the cantons, and they have to 
expend one-tenth of the amount received in combating alcoholism in its causes 
and effects. Of the proceeds of the tax for exemption from military service, 
levied through the cantons, one-half goes to the Confederation and the other 
to the cantons. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tear j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1929 

1980 , 

1981 1 

Francs i 

395.956.833 I 
433,106,233 j 
428,899,843 1 

Francs ; ' 

371,966,066 
426,374,014 1 

426,145,035 

1932 

19331 

19341 

Francs 

419.908,766 

371,220,000 

1 422,400,000 

Francs 

441.081,849 

440.625.000 

430.700.000 


1 Estimates. 


The following table gives the budget estimates for 1933 : — 


Source of Revenue 


Francs j 

Branch of Bxpenditnre 

Francs 

Capital invested , 


25,009,400 1 
557,400 i 

Debt, Total Charge 

105,680,680 

General administration 


General administration 

5(750.523 

Departments 

Political 


1 

338,000 ; 

Departments : — 

Political .... 

7.884,630 

Interior 


1,793,680 

Interior .... 

46,334,939 

Justice and Police 


2,724,000 ' 

Justice and Police 

7.3ol,014 

Military 


397,885 

>JiUtary .... 

94.554,773 

Finance and Customs . 


327,812,010 1 

Finance and Customs . 

24,371,178 

Commerce, Industry, 
Agricnltiire . 

and 

3.139,600 ‘ 

Commerce. Industry, and 
Agriculture . 

105,025,387 

Posts and Railway.s 


9,117,700 . 

Posts and Railways . 

6,94.5,720 

51isceilaneous 


330,265 

Miscellaneous 

36,716,151 

Total 


371,220,000 , 

Total . 

440,625,000 


The public debt of the Confederation (exclusive of the railway debt) 
amounted, on January 1, 1933, to 1,701,974,000 francs. The floating debt 
(January 1, 1933) was 230,239,073 francs. The total debt was thus 
1,932,213,073 francs, or including the railway debt, 4,912,323,058 francs. 

Defence. 

There are fortifications on the south frontier for the defence of the 
•St. Gothard pass ; others have been constructed at St. Maurice and 
JIartigny in the Rhone Valley. 
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Switzerland depends for defence upon a ncUicmal militia. Service in 
this force is compulsory and universal, with few exemptions except for 
physical disability. Those excused or rejected pay certain taxes in lieu. 
Liability extends from the 20th to the end of the 48th year. The first 12 
years are spent in the first line, called the ‘ Auszug, ’ or ‘ ^:lUe ’ ; the next 8 
in the Landwehr ; and the remaining 8 in the Landsturm. For cavalry, 
however, service is 11 years in the Auszug, and 12 in the Landwehr. The 
Landsturm only includes men who have undergone some training. The 
unarmed Landsturm comprises all other males between 20 and 50 whose 
services can be made available for non-combatant duties of any description. 

The initial training of the Swiss militia soldier is carried out in 
recruits’ schools, and the periods are 65 days for infantry, engineers, and 
foot artillery, 75 days for field artillery, and 90 days for cavalry. The 
subsequent trainings, called ‘ repetition courses, ’ are 1 1 days annually ; but 
after going through seven courses (8 in the case of the cavalry) further 
attendance is excused for all under the rank of sergeant. The Landwehr men 
are only called out once for training, also for 11 days. 

The country is divided into 6 divisional districts. There is a staff 
organisation for three army corps. There are the usual departmental troops, 
pontoon and railway corps, telegraph troops, and an air force of 10 squadrons 
with 125 aeroplanes. The peace establishment normally under training is 
46,200. 

The fortress troops, mostly Landwehr, man the fortifications which close 
the St. Gothard Pass and the Rhone Valley to a possible invader from 
the south. They amount to about 21,000 men. The Landwehr is organised 
in 66 battalions and 36 squadrons. Altogether Switzerland can mobilise 
nearly 200,000 men (combatants), irrespective of the organised Landsturm, 
who may amount to another 60,000. 

The administration of the Swiss army is partly in the hands of the 
Cantonal authorities, who promote officers up to the rank of captain. But 
the Federal Government is concerned with all general questions, and makes 
all the higher appointments. 

The Swiss infantry are armed with the Swiss repeating rifle. The field 
artillery is armed with a Q. F. shielded Krupp 7 '6 cm. calibre . The ‘ position ’ 
artillery has batteries of 8 '4 and 12 cm. guns. 

Military expenditure, 1933, 94,600,000 francs. 


Production and Industry. 

About 28 per cent, of the population are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Of the total area 926,897 hectares, or 2,317,242 acres, being 22-4 per 
cent., is unproductive ; of the productive area 926,193 hectares, or 2,315,482 
acres, being 28'9 per cent., is forest ; and of the rest about 1,210,000 hectares, 
or 3,025,000 acres {53‘2 per cent.) is under grass, and about 800,000 hectares, 
or 2,000,000 acres (35 '7 per cent.) is pasturage. In 1933 the wheat harvest 
was 2,112,000 metric cwts , and potatoes 7,700,000 metric cwts. 

The chief agricultural industries are the manufacture of cheese and 
condensed milk. The total production of cow’s and goat’s milk in 1932 was 
2,786,800 metric tons, of hard cheese 49,700 tons, of butter 22,900 tons, and 
of condensed milk and milk powder 16,000 tons, of which 13,377 were 
exported. Wine is produced in eighteen of the cantons. In 1932 Swiss 
vineyards yielded 10,248,479 gallons of wine, valued at 33,778,000 francs, as 
compared with 11,542,290 gallons valued at 37,320.000 francs in 1931. 
Tobacco is produced in three cantons. On April 21, 1931 (last census), there 
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were in Switzerland, 140,300 horses, 3,710 mules, 833 donkeys, 184,754 
sheep, 237,995 goats. On April 21, 1933, there were 1,683,932 cattle 
(including 912,766 cows) and 897,449 pigs. 

The Swiss Confederation has the right of supervision over the police of the 
forests, and of framing regulations for their maintenance. The entire forest 
area of Switzerland on January 1, 1932, was 2,447,266 acres in extent (com- 
prising 113,060 acres of cantonal forest, 1,651,314 acres belonging to munici- 
palities and other corporations, and 682,892 acres of private forests). The 
district over which the Federal supervision extends lies to the south and east 
of a tolerably straight line from the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva to the 
northern end of the Lake of Constance. It comprises about 1,828,382 acres, 
and the Federal forest laws apply to all cantonal, communal, and municipal 
forests within this area, those belonging to private persons being exempt, except 
when from their position they are necessary for protection against climatic 
influences. In 1876 it was enacted that this forest area should never 
be reduced ; servitudes over it, such as rights of way, of gathering 
firewood, &c., should be bought up ; public forests should be surveyed, and 
new wood planted where required, subventions for the purpose being 
sanctioned. In the year 1931, 13,759,000 trees (chiefly coniferous) were 
planted. 

There were, in 1931-32, 259 establishments for pisciculture with 202, 458, 000 
fry of various species, produced from the incubation of 252,665,000 eggs. 

Many industries flourish in Switzerland. There are 2 salt-mining districts ; 
that at Bex ( Vaud) belongs to the Canton, but is worked by a private company, 
and those at Schweizerhalle, Rheinfelden and Ryburg are worked by a joint- 
stock company formed by the Cantons interested. The output of salt of all 
kinds in 1932 reached 804,585 quintals (850,164 in 1931). In the province 
of St. Gall (Gonzen mine) iron ore and manganese ore are mined. In 1931, 
the output was 20,000 tons of hematite and 10,000 ions of manganese ore. 
In 1929 there were 8,514 factories in Switzerland. Watch and clock making 
is an important branch of manufacture ; number of clocks exported in 1932, 
9,173,000; m 1931, 13,177,000; in 1930, 18,266,579. The number of 
jierson.s employed in factories (1929) was 409,083 ; the motive machinery had 
688,610 horse-power. In 1932, 59 breweries produced 55,567,162 gjlons 
of beer (57,656,860 gallons in 1931). 

In 1932 the Swiss embroidery establishments operated 1,592 shuttle- 
machines as against 3,489 in 1926, and 2,130 hand-embroidery machines as 
compared with 3,670 in 1926. 

In 1929 there were 7,772 hotels, employing 63,258 persons (41,610 
women and 21,648 men). In 1932, 1,795,740 visitors came to Switzerland 
(2,202,467 in 1931). 


Commerce. 

The special commerce, not including precious metals, was as foUows in 
five years : — 


1959 1930 - 1931 1932 J 1933 


£, vt ' £ I £ ^ 

Imports . . . 111,353.932 106,5t)S,06j 90,048,162 | 70,507,152 63,778,192 

Exports . . . 84,178,185 70,700,064 53,951,952 I 32,040,320 34,111,392 


The following table (in thousands of francs) shows the value of special 
commerce in 1932 and 1933 : — 
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Merchandise 


Imports 

' Exports 


1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Cereals .... 


1,000 Francs 
160,713 

1,000 Francs 
128,423 

1,000 Francs 
2,702 
2,605 

1,000 Francs 
2,072 

Fruits and v^etahles . 


83,643 

77,808 

80,115 

2,722 

Colonial produce . 


59,412 

3,S90 

2,901 

Animal food substances 


77,929 

57,130 

63,367 

53,912 

Beverages 


49,609 

55,780 

694 

489 

living . 


11,117 

6,198 

2,534 

5,590 

Hides and skins . 


48,729 

52,181 

22,136 

25,615 

Timber .... 


54,484 

45,443 

2,814 

3,031 

Cotton goods 


61,531 

87,676 

72,860 

10', 311 

Linen, hemp, &e., goods 


19,367 

17,823 

8,810 

3,362 

Silk goods . 


57,997 

68,130 

86,269 

100,341 

Woollen goods 


90,947 

83,011 

19,361 

19,020 

Clothing, ready made . 


56,586 

44,918 

12,901 

14,113 

Mineral sabstances 


147,790 

127,755 

8,175 

8,303 

Iron work 


102,775 

96,459 

21,791 

24,088 

Copper work 


26,367 

24,905 

10,653 

11,552 

Machinery 


65,986 

61,811 

86,922 

90,198 

Clocks and Watches . 


2,865 

4,739 

68,421 

86,303 

96,014 

Chemicals . 


74,484 

22,970 

23,944 

Dyes .... 


15,369 

16,247 

58,119 

65,039 

Grease, oils, &c. . 


2S,24t 

24,546 

1,938 

1,726 

Total (inch other merchandise) 

1,762,679 

1,594,454 

S0I,00S 

852,784 


The following table, in thousands of francs, shows the distribution of the special trade 
of Switaerland (including bullion but not coin) among the principal cotmtries. Much 
of the trade with the frontier countries is really of the nature of transit trade : — 


Imports I Exports 


i 

1932 j 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 


1,000 ; 
Francs i 

1,000 

Francs 

1,000 

Francs 

1,000 

Francs 

Germany . . . . . ’ 

499,477 ' 

460,740 

111,417 

122,958 

138,772 

Prance 

272,332 j 

243,689 

142,345 

Italy 1 

143,095 j 

133,833 ; 

Si,SS5 

80,132 

Austria , 

28,345 . 

35,804 

23,773 

22,757 

United Kingdom 

78,427 

90,697 

86,366 

87,635 

United States .... 

114,943 1 

90,285 

55,100 

57,553 

Denmark 

7,288 

6,804 

9,193 

9,597 


According to Board of Trade returns the staple articles of import into 
the TJuited Kingdom from Switzerland in 1932 were : — Silk goods, 
616,0491.; watches, 587,6751. ; embroidery, 197,9861. ; artlBcial silk goods, 
769,5991. ; coal tar dyes, 301,5521. ; condensed milk, 6,8631. Exports to 
Switzerland were chiefly cotton piece goods, 600,4591., cotton yarns, 359,0201., 
woollen and worsted tissues, 541,9751. 

Total trade between Switzerland and the United Kingdom (in thousands 
of pounds) for five years (Board of Trade returns) . — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Switzerland into U.K. . 
Exports to Switzerland from U.K. 
Be-exports to Switzerland from U.K. - 

13,740 

6,425 

1,168 

12,640 

5,187 

1,096 

11,365 

4,138 

S54 

5,178 

3,706 

737 

5,218 

3,947 

634 
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Internal Commnnications. 

The railways of Switzerland (excluding tramways and funiculars) haye a 
length of 3,374 miles. The net operating receipts from traffic of the Swiss 
Federal railways in 1932 amounted to 342,953,326 francs, and to 335,229,696 
francs in 1933. Operating expenses in 1932 amounted to 259,696,079 francs, 
249,594,916 francs in 1933. The State railways are gradually being 
electrified ; by the beginning of 1933, 1,131 miles of electrified normal gauge 
lines were being operated by the Federal Eailways. The traffic on the Siviss 
waters (not including Lago Maggiore) in 1932 was carried on by 104 boats or 
barges belonging to 13 companies. There are about 9,800 miles of main 
road. 

State aerial service is being gradually developed. In 1932 there were 
10,618 flights, and 32,404 passengers were carried. 

In 1932 there were in Switzerland 4,013 post-offices. By the internal 
service there were forwarded 230,700,000 letters, 73,200,000 post-cards, 

189.800.000 packets of printed matter and samples, 392,667,000 newspapers. 
In the international service there were forwarded 35,000,000 letters, 

12.600.000 post-cards, 20,200,000 packets of printed matter and samples, 

3.910.000 newspapers. Internal post-office orders were sent to the value of 

338.610.000 francs. Receipts, 1932, 143,404,000 francs; expenditure, 

129.877.000 francs. 

Switzerland has a very complete system of telegraphs and telephones, 
consisting (1932) of 1,176,910 miles of wire. There were transmitted 

677.000 inland telegrams, 2,627,000 international (of which 1,332,000 were 
despatched and 1,295,000 were received), and 710,000 transit through 
Switzerland. Number of offices, 3,386. There were 339,062 telephones 
installed ; conversations, 256,488,000. The telegraph and telephone gross 
receipts in 1932 amounted to 90,317,000 francs ; the expenditure to 

43.875.000 francs, the net profits to 1,100,000 francs. 

Wireless communication is furnished by three main and three local 
stations. 

Banking and Credit. 

On December 31, 1932, the coin minted in Switzerland was as 
follows : — 23,655,442 gold coins of the nominal value of 447,008,840 francs ; 
96,002,566 silver coins of the nominal valne of 177,640,436 francs ; 236,804,115 
nickel coins of the nominal value of 23,030,983 francs ; and 149,335,173 
copper coins of the nominal value of 1,923,894 francs ; total, 505,797,296 
coins of the nominal value of 649,604,153 francs. 

The National Bank, with headquarters divided between Bern and Zurich, 
opened its doors on June 20, 1907. It has the exclusive right to issue bank- 
notes in Switzerland. On February 23, 1934, the condition of the bank was 
as follows : — 



Francs 


; Francs 

Gold 

1,&77,222.000 

Notes in circulation. 

1,339, 3SI.C00 

Gold exchange . 

S,873 000 

1 Deposits .... 

637,229,000 

Discounts . 

Advance® , 

84,tjS3,000 ■ 
63,193,000 



Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The international metric system is the sole legal standard of weights and 
measures in Switzerland. It was made compulsory in the country by the 
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Federal law of July 3, 1875, and since January 1, 1887, no other units than 
the metric units have been legal. By the Federal law of June 24, 1909, the 
international electric units were also adopted. By that law, copies of the 
French standards, deposited at the International Office for Weights and 
Measures at Sfevres (France), were adopted as the legal standards for 
Switzerland. 

The Franc of 100 Eappen or Centimes, is the monetary unit and is 
equal to 0‘2903225 gramme of fine gold. The par rate of exchange is 
25‘2215 francs = £1 sterling. Gold coins are the 20 and 10 franc pieces. 
Silver coins in circulation are 5, 2, 1 and ^ ftanc ; nickel coins, 20, 10 
and 5 centimes ; bronze, 2 and 1 centime. 

As a result of the dissolution of the Latin Monetary Union in 1926, the 
gold currencies of other countries of the Union are, after April 1, 1927, no 
longer legal tender in Switzerland, where they have circulated since 1860. 

National Bank 20-franc notes are also in circulation (by law of July 
30, 1914), 5-frano notes (August 3, 1914), and 25-franc notes (September 9, 
1914). 

The Centner, of 50 Kilogrammes and 100 Ffnnd = 110 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The Quintal = 100 Kilogrammes = 220 lbs. avoirdupois. The Arpent (I^nd) 
= 8-9ths of an acre. 

The Pfund, or pound, chief unit of weight, is legally divided into decimal 
Gram^nes, but the people generally prefer the use of the old halves and quar- 
ters, named Halhpfund and Viertelpfund. 


Diplomatic and Consnlar Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Switzerland in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Charles R. Paravicini, appointed October 13, 1919, 
Counsellor. — Charles de Jenner. 

Secretaries. — Walter de Bourg, and Walter H. Riifenacht. 

Consul-General in Londooi. — Henri Martin. 

2. Of Great Britain in Switzerland. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Howard W. Kennard, K.C.M G., C.V.O, 
(Appointed April 30, 1931.) 

First Secretary . — J, L. Dodds. 

Military Attachi. — Major & Brevet Lt. -Col. F. N. Mason- Macfarlane, M.C. 
There are Consuls at Bale, Beme, Geneva, Lausanne, Davos ; Vice- 
Consuls at Ziirich, Montreux, Lugano, St. Moritz and Neuch&tel. 


Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning 
Switzerland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse. Berne. 

Feuille federale smsse. Bern. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Iiondon. 

Voranschlag der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Annual. Beme. 

Resoltats du compte d’etat de la Conf€d.eration suisse. Annual. Beme. 

Sanimlung enthaltend die Bundesverfassnng and die in Kraft tretenden Kantonsver. 
fassungen (in German, French, and .Ttalian). Bern, 1910. Supplement published in 1914 
Schweizerische Statistische Mitteilungen. Herausgegeben vom Eidgenossisehen Sta- 
tistischen Amt. Annual. Bern. 

Statistische Quellenwerke der Schweiz. Herausgegeben rom EidgenCssischen- Stat- 
tistischen Amt. 
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Statistique dn. commerce de la Suisse avec I’etranger. Berne. Annual. 

Arciiiv hiT Scliweizerisches Unterrichtswesen. Annual. Zurich. 

La Suisse Economique et sa Legislation Sociale. Berne, 1922. 

Volks wirtschaft, Arbeitsrecht und Sozialversicherung der Schweiz. Published by the 
Agricultural Department. 1924. 

Marx (Dr. Paul), Systematisches Register zu den geltenden Staatsvertragen der 
schweizenschen Eidgenossenschaft und der Kantone mit dem Auslande. Zurich, 1918. 


*2. Non-Official Pitblicatioks. 

Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz. Neuenburg, 1919-1933. 

Journal Statistique et re\’ue economique Suisse. Bern, Annual. 

L’Economiste Suisse. Zurich. First Issue. 1915. 

Schweizerische Bundesverfassung. Chur, 1922. 

AniMler (Dt. Hedwig), and Anneler (Karl), Landes- und Volkerkunde des Ldtschentales. 
Berne, 19l8. 

Baedeker’s Switzerland, together with Chamonix and the Italian Lakes. 27th edition. 
London, 1928. 

Baker (Grenfell), Tlie Model Republic : a History of the Rise and Progress of the Swiss 
People. London, 1895. 

BalliJ.), The Central Alps. Part I. New edition. London, 1907. Part XL London, 1911. 
Battara (A.), La Svizzera d’ien e d'oggi. Milan, 1921. 

BoTijour (F.), Real Democracy in Operation. The example of Switzerland (English 
translation). London, 1920. 

Barth (Hans), Bibliographie der Schweizer Geschichte (to 1912). Basel, 1914. 

Blue Guide to Switzerland. Edited by F. Muirhead. Second edition. London, 1930. 
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TURKEY 

(Turkite C^mhukiteti) 

In November, 1922, a change of capital importance took place in the 
internal economy of Turkey. Up to that time Constantinople (now called 
Istanbul) continued to be the residence ot the Sultan, and a Government 
deriving its authority from him still existed there. This Government, 
however, exerted no effective power outside Constantinople, together 
with a small adjacent area and another small area adjoining Canakkale 
on the Dardinelles. Except for the small areas mentioned above, the 
whole of Asia Minor wa.s under the authority of the de facto Government 
set up at Angora (now called Ankara) in April, 1920, under the 
name of the ‘Government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey.’ 
On November 1, 1922, the Grand National Assembly voted a resolution 
declaring that the office of Sultan had cea,sed to exist and [)roTi(iing that the 
office of Caliph, which had hitherto been ve.sted in the person of the Sultan, 
should be filled by election from among the Princes of the House of Osman. 
Previous to this the Angora Government had made pieparations not only to 
take delivery of Eastern Thrace from the Greek occupying authorities in 
accordance with the military Convention concluded at Mudanya on October 
11, 1922, but also to take over the administration of Constantinople when- 
ever an opportunity offered. On November 4, 1922, the administration of 
Constantinople passed into the hands of the Angora Government. The 

X X 
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same day the Grand Vizier, Tewfik Pasha, presented the resignation of the 
Constantinople Cabinet to the Saltan. The Sultan himself, on November 17, 
left Constantinople in secret. Nearly a whole year was, however, to elapse 
before the decisive step of proclaiming a Republic was taken. On October 29, 
1923, the national leader, Gazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who had been born 
at Salonica in 1881, was elected first President of the Turkish Republic, and 
the revolution was complete when, on March 2, 1924, the Grand National 
Assembly decided upon the abolition of the Turkish Caliphate, a decision 
which was immediately followed by the expulsion from Turkey of all the 
members of the House of Osman, at the same time depriving them of their 
Turkish citizenship. On November 1, 1927, Mustafa Kemal Pasha was re- 
elected President of the Republic by the unanimous vote of the new Assembly 
which met on that day. 

President of the PejmMic. — Gazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, re-elected May 4, 
1931. 

By a decision of the Grand National Assembly on October 13, 1923, 
Angora was declared to be the capital of Turkey. All central departments 
of state are now established there. 

Constitation and Government. 

For a list of the former sovereigns of Turkey and an account of the older 
constitutions of the country', see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1923, 
p. 1380. 

'The Grand National Assembly of Angora voted, on January 20, 1921, a 
Fundamental Law which introduced constitutional changes of the most 
radical kind. It declared that all sovereignty belonged to the people, 
and that all power, both executive and legislative, was vested in the 
Grand National Assembly as being the sole representative of the people. 
The old name ‘ Ottoman Empire ’ was discarded in favour of the designation 
'Turkey.’ No provision was made for a Senate. It was laid down that 
the members of the Grand National Assembly should be elected for a period 
of two years, and that the Assembly should delegate its executive powers to 
a certain number of VekUs or Commissioners. The mode of effecting this 
delegation of power varied somewhat, and ultimately at the beginning of 
1924 circumstances necessitated a further revision of the Constitution, "rhis 
was effected by the law of April 20, 1924, in the first articles of which the 
'Turkish State was declared to be a Republic, the religion of which was Islam, 
the official language Turkish and the capita Angora. The new law provided 
for the election of the Assembly' every four years, while according to article 
7 ‘ the Assembly exercises the executive power through the President of 
the Republic elected by itself and through the Council of Ministers chosen 
by him,’ with the proviso that the Assembly may at any time control the 
actions of the Government and at any time dismiss it. 

The new law also provided that the President of the Republic should be 
chosen from among the deputies constituting the National Assembly, and 
that his term of office should be identical with the life of each Assembly. 

The present Cabinet, which was formed in May, 1931, is now constituted 
as follows ; — 

President of the Council. — General Ismet Pasha. 

Minister of Interior. — ^ukru Kaya Bey, 

Minister of PiTianee. — Fuad Bey- 

Minisler of Public {Porks. — Ali Bey. 
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Minister Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Tevfik Kiistii Bey. 

Minister of Justice. — Saracoglu §ukru Bey. 

Minister of Education . — Hikmet Bey. 

Minister of Public Sealth. — Dr. Eefik Bey. 

Minister of National Economy . — Celal Bey. 

Minister of National Defence . — Zekai Bey. 

Minister of Agriculture . — JIuhlis Bey. 

Minister of Cicstoms and Monopolies. — X\i Rana Bey. 

The fourth Grand National Assembly which was elected in April, 1931, 
and consisted of 317 deputies, met on Jlay 4, 1931, and is the fourth 
assembly to meet at Angora. 


Local Goyernmekt. 

The Fundamental Law, voted at Angora in January, 1921 (see above), 
altered the system in force up to 1920 by providing that the country should 
be divided into Vilayets (now fifty-seven in number) divided into Kazas, 
subdivided in their turn into Nahiycs. At the head of each Vilayet is a 
Vali representing the Government. The system aimed at is one of 
centralisation. Each Vilayet has an elective council of its own. The 
Kaza is regarded as a mere grouping of Nahiy es for certain purposes of general 
administration. The Nahiye or commune is an autonomous entity and 
possesses an elective council charged with the administration of such 
matters as are not reserved to the State. 

According to the municipal law passed in 1930 Turkish women have the 
right to be electors and to be elected at municipal elections. This right 
has not yet been extended to elections for the Grand National Assembly. 


Area and Population. 

The Treaty of Peace between the Allied Powers and Turkey which was 
signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, defined the European frontier of the 
new Turkey and to some extent her Asiatic frontiers. This Treaty was 
ratified by the Grand National Assembly on August 23, 1923, and entered 
into force August 6, 1924, on its ratification by three of the four Allied Powers. 

For the delimitation of the present territories of Turkey, see The 
Statbsmajx’s Year-Book for 1930, pp. 1323-4. 

The Treaty of Lausanne and the Conventions attached to it provided for 
the demilitarisation of zones adjoining the European frontier, the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus, subject to the right to maintain a garrison at Con- 
stantinople, for the demilitarisation of Imbros, Tenedos and Rabbit Islands 
as well a.s the islands in the Sea of Marmara with one exception, and for a 
special administrative regime in Imbros and Tenedos. Otherwise Turkey 
hold.s unrestricted sovereignty. 

The area of the Republic of Turkey is estimated at 762,736 square 
kilometres or 294,416 square miles excluding marshes (1,170 square km.) 
and lakes (8,434 square km.). About 9,257 square miles are in Europe. 

For the first time in its history a general census was taken in Turkey on 
October 28, 1927, and showed the total population of the Republic to be 
13,648,270, of whom 6,563,879 were men (48'1 per cent.) and 7,084,391 
women (61 "9 per cent.). 
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The jiopulation of the vilaj-ets according to revised figures was given as 
follows : — 


Adana 
Afyoiikaraliitar 
•Aksaray. 
Aniasja . 
Ankara (Angora) 
Antalya . 
*Artvin , 

Aydin 
Balikesir. 
Bayazi't . 
Bilecik . 

Bolu 

Burdur . 

Bursa CBru^a) . 
Canakkale 
^ankiri , 


Conun 

Benizli . 

Diyarbekir 

Edime (Adrian op’ e) 

£lazi 2 


227,718 

Erzincau 

132,325 

3ranis'a . 



374,<'lc 

259,377 

Erzurum 

270,42b 

Maras 



18b 

127,031 

Erikisehir. 

154,332 

Marain . 



153,471 

114,884 

Gazi *Aiitep (Aintiib) 

215,762 

*Mersin . 



119,107 

404,720 

Giresuu 

165, f33 

Muizla 



175.890 

204,372 

Gauju^-ate 

122,231 

Mus. 



90 31; 

90,0o6 

♦HaUri 

24,980 

Xi^de . 



16t.05o 

212,541 

Icel. 

90,940 

Ordu 



202,354 

421,066 

Iriparfa . 

144,437 

R’ze 



171.057 

104,586 

Istankul (Cou^-lM-ii- 


Samsun . 



274.00 = 

113,660 

nople) . 

794,444 

Siirt 



102.433 

218,246 

Izmir (Sinyrua) 

526,005 

Sinop 



169,965 

83,614 

Kars 

204,546 

Sivas 



32y,55l 

401,595 

Kastamonu 

336,501 

•Sebmkaraliisar 


108,73.5 

181,735 

Kayseri . 

251,370 

TekirdaK • 



131.446 

157,219 

Kirklareli 

108,989 

Tokat . 



263,063 

247,926 

Kirsehir . 

126,901 

Trabzon (Treb 

izond) 

290,303 

245,048 

Ko.’aeli . 

286,604) 

Urfa 

, 


203,505 

194,316 

Konya 

504,384 

Van . 



21,605 

150.840 

Ktltabya . 

302,426 

Yozgat 



209,497 

213,777 

Maiatya , 

306,852 

ZoDgnldak 



268,909 


vilayets marked • no longer exist, having been merged in neighbouring vilayet,'-. 
Mersin and vilayets have been united as the vilaytts of Icel, the capital of which U 
Mersm. ’ 


The populations of the principal towns was given as follows 


Constantinople > 
(Istanbul) . 
Smyrna (Izmir) 
Angora (Ankara) 
Adana 

Brusa (Bursa), 
Konia (Konya) 


650,857 

153,924 

74,658 

72,677 

61.690 

47,495 


Gazi-Antep 
Caeearea (Kayseri) . 
Adrianople (Edime) 
Eskishehir (Eski-se- 
hir) . . * . 

Erzurum . 
Biyarbekir 


VOi^UUBX , Dtyogiu ( 

(Princes’ Islands), 12,310; Bakirkby, 13,419. 


39,998 

Samsun . 


30,872 

39,1 £4 

Urfa 


29,095 

34,528 

Manfsa . 


28,f84 


Sivas 


28,498 

32,341 

Mara^ 


25,982 

31,^57 

Balikesir. 


25,740 

30,709 




294,790 

; Stambul, 

245.982 ; 

Adalar 


According to the census of 1927. the foreign population was as follows:^ 
German, 2,306 ; Albanian, 1,652 ; British, 3,413 ; Austrian, 1,435 ; Belgian, 
^8 ; Bulgarian, 7,448 ; french, 3,427 ; Greek. 26,431 ; Hungarian, 1.830 ; 
ItaBan, 11,573 ; Polish, 613 ; Kumanian,l,530 ; Kussian, 6,206: Serbian, 3,883. 

. u6 events of recent years have caused an enormous reduction in the 
Christian population of the territory still remaining to Turkey. A very 
large proportion of the Armenian population of Asia Minor disappeared 
after the Mar, owing to the fact that large numbers migrated to the Ke- 
pubhc of fiivan. The Greek population has practically ceased to exist in 
Asia Mmor and in European Turkey outside the vilayet of Constantinople, 
which includes both shore.® of the Bosporus and Princes Islands in the 
agreement signed at Lausanne on January 30, 
1023, provided for the compulsory exchange of the Greeks of Turkey, not 
w- Constantinople, against the Turks of Greece, not 

Tn,S¥ ^ Thrace, as from May. 1923. The Moslem population of 
greaUy from the eflTects of the War. It comprises 
East™ ^ considerable number of Kurds in the 

^ ^ the ^stein section of the Pontic coast, and a 

element i^he considerable but diminishing Jewish 
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Reliifioii. 

Although Islam is no longer recognised as the religion of the State, 
Moslems form the vast majority of the population of the new Turkey. 
Turkish has been to some extent substituted for Arabic as the liturgical 
language in all mosques. Under the old imperial system the non-Moslem 
communities were recognised as organised communities or millets, the heads 
of which exercised not only spiritual but civO functions. The scope of these 
civil functions varied. They were in some cases, and more especially in that 
of the (Ecumenical Patriarch, of considerable importance. The Treaty of 
Lausanne has deprived the spiritual heads of the communities of their 
administrative prerogatives, and their authority is now purely ecclesiastical. 

Constantinople is the seat of the (Ecumenical Patriarchate, who is the 
head of the Orthodox Church in Turkey. The Armenian Church (Gregorian) 
is ruled by the Katholikos of Etchmiadzin. The Uniat Armenian Church is 
ruled by the Eatholikos-Patriareh of Cilicia. The Chaldaeans (Nestorian 
Uniats) have one Bishop at Mardin. The Syrian Uniats have a See of 
Mardm and Amida, but it is united with their Patriarchate of Antioch, 
whose incumbent resides in Damascus. The Greek Uniats (Byzantine Kite) 
have as their Ordinary in Constantinople the Titular Bishop of Gratianopolis. 
The Latins have an Apostolic Delegate in Constantinople and an Archbishop 
in Smyrna, but their Patriarch of Clonstantinople is titular and non-resident. 
There is a Grand Rabbi (Hahambaji) in Constantinople for the Jews, who 
are nearly all Sephardim. 

According to the census of October 28, 1927, there were in Turkey 
13,269,606 Moslems, 39,511 Roman Catholics, 6,658 Protestants, 109,905 
Orthodox, 77,433 Armenian, 24,307 other Christians, 81,872 Jews, 17,494 
adherents of other religions, and 2,702 undeclared. 

On April 10, 1928, the (Jrand National Assembly passed a law amending 
the Organic Statute in such a way that Islam ceased to be the State religion 
of the Republic. An oath of allegiance to the Republic, taken by the 
President and Deputies, took the place of the former religious formula. 


Edacation. 

According to the census of October 28, 1927, only 1,111,496 of the popu- 
lation were literate in Arabic characters. 

In Turkey, elementary education is nominally obligatory for all children 
of both sexes. According to the Provisional Law of October 6, 1918, all 
children from 7 to 16 are to receive primary instruction, which may, how. 
ever, be given in State schools, schools maintained by communities, or 
private schools, or, subject to certain tests, at home. The State schools are 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Public Instruction. They 
include not only primary schools, but also seconder}' schools, ‘ preparatory ’ 
schools (for students intending to enter higher schools), and a certain 
number of lycees or secondary schools of a superior kind. There are also 
training schools for male and female teachers, and a certain number of 
higher technical schools, besides the University of Istanbul, founded 
in 1900 and completely reorganised in 1933. Number of students, 1932 : 
men, 2,266 ; women, 512. Towards the end of 1925 a School of Law 
was founded at Ankara. The important non-Moslem communities in 
Istanbul maintain their own schools, which, like all ‘private’ schools, 
are subject to the supervision of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
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The following table gives statistics of Education for 1931-32 : — 



Number 

Teachers 

Students 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Primarj' Schools .... 

6,713 

11,810 

5,163 

335,921 

187,690 

Secondary Schools 

SO 

739 

2-24 

22,805 

7,511 


25 

532 


5,120 

1,720 

Normal Schools .... 

24 

240 

80 

2,94S 

2,345 

743 

Professional Schools . 

40 

359 

64 

3,412 

The University and Higher Educa- 
tion Institutions 

ij 

626 

— 

4,137 

716 

Total 

6,8^4 

14,206 

5,630 

374.343 

200,725 


Total expenditure on education in 1931-32, £T26,079,030. 

A general tendency has been manifested since 1926 to introduce the use 
of the Latin alphabet in Turkey. A Commission was formed to study the 
question, and on November 1, 1928, the Grand National Assembly voted a 
law for the adoption of Latin characters in Turkey. This law decreed the 
use of Latin characters obligatory in the case of all correspondence in Public 
Departments as well as all companies, societies and private offices, news- 
papers, cinemas and advertisements as from December 1, 1928. The publi- 
cation of books in Arabic characters was forbidden after January 1, 1929, 
and the employment of the new alphabet became general throughout 
Turkey in 1930. The number of people who can read and write the new 
Turkish alphabet (Latin characters) is estimated at 3,000,000. 

Previous to this important reform the Grand National Assembly had 
also adopted the bill introducing the numeral system as used in European 
countries. 

Justice. 

Since the beginning of the work of secularisation two years ago, nothing 
now remains of the old Ottoman laws based on the religious principles. 
The Turkish Government began by suppressing the religious Courts (Sheri) 
in 1924, in order to obtain this result. The system which was thus unified 
consists of (1) piges de paix (single judges with limited but summary penal 
and civil jurisdiction) ; (2) trihunavx de base (a president and two assistant 
judges with wider powers) ; (3) assize courts (a president and four assistant 
judges who hear serious penal cases). Appeal has been abolished. The 
Court of Cassation sits at Eskisehir. 

The laws applied by' these Courts have been recently drawn up and 
adopted. The Turkish Civil Code is, with the exception of a few modifica- 
tions, a reproduction of the Swiss Civil Code, as also the Code of Obligations, 
and both entered into force towards the end of 1926. The new Penal Code 
is based in great measure upon the Italian Penal Code, and the Code of 
Civil Procedure, without being identical, nevertheless closely resembles that 
of the Canton of Neuchatel. The new Commercial Code is based on the 
German. 

On January 1, 1932, the prison population consisted of 51,698 men and 
1,489 women awaiting trial, and 62,064 men and 5,318 women under sentence, 
a total of 120,569. 

Finance. 

The revenue is derived from land, property, income and profits taxes, 
Customs, consumption taxes, sheep and cattle tax, monopolies, and other 
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sources. The principal monopolies are, tobacco, alcohol, matches, ex- 
plosives, cartridges and salt. 

Estimates of revenue and expenditure for five financial years vere as 
follows : — 


_ 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

i 

Revenue . , I 

Expenditure . j 

£T 

222,732,000 

222,646,523 

i 

£T 

186,705,549 , 
186,582,005 1 

£T 

169,354,800 

169,146,747 

; £T ; 

1 170,477,000 
170,474,794 

£T 

174,000,000 

174,000,000 


The approved Budget Estimates for the financial year ending May 31, 
1934, are as follows: — 


Revenue 

£T 

i 

Expenditure 

£T 

Direct taxes 

33,700,000 

Grand National Assembly . 

2,713,369 

Indirect taxes 

71,229,000 

Customs and Monopolies . 

4,981,853 

Monopolies .... 

33,625,000 

Bureau of cadastre (title 

State-operated organizations 

2,875,000 

deeds) .... 

1,064,112 

Government share of re- 
venues of companies (rail- 


Presidency of religions 
affairs .... 

616,586 

way concession, reinsur- 
ance. Central Bank). 


Public debt 

46,210,355 

1,135.000 

Ministrv of finance 

12,387,287 

Hiscellaneous receipts 

4,995,000 

Ministry of interior . 

4,149,861 

Arrears of abolished taxes . 

200,000 

Ministry of foreign affairs . 

3,014,740 

Extraordinary revenues 

22,718,000 

Ministry of public health 

Total .... 

170,477,000 

and social assistance 
Ministry of justice 

4,196,884 

8,013,478 



Ministry of public education 
Ministry of economy . 
Ministry of public works . 
Bureau of public security . 
Gendarmerie 

Ministry of national defence : 
Armv .... 
Air Force , 

Navy .... 
Military factories 

Ministry of agriculture 

6,528,327 

1,873,978 

14,296,993 

4,101,500 

8,679,379 

32,333,640 

943,000 

3,765,560 

2.955,800 

4,487,611 



Total (all items) , 

170,474,794 


By the Treaty of Lausanne the foreign debt of Turkey was to be distributed 
among the succession States, of which the new Turkey is one. The Turkish 
debt has been apportioned as follows (the first figure refers to the loans prior 
to October 17, 1912, the second to those between October 17, 1912 and 
November 1, 1924): Turkey, 62'25 percent, and 76 ‘54 percent.; Greece, 
10'57 per cent, and 0 o5 per cent. ; Yugoslavia, 5'25 per cent, ; Bulgaria, 
1‘63 per cent, and 0'16 per cent; Albania, 1'57 per cent. ; Syria, 8'15 per 
cent, and 10 "02 per cent. ; Iraq, 3 ’96 per cent, and 4 '87 per cent. ; Palestine, 
2’49 per cent, and 3 '06 per cent. ; and the Arab States, 4 '13 per cent, and 
4‘80 percent. (Palestine has paid off the whole of her share. ) The total debt 
of Turkey is £T87,316,000. 

The agreement reached between the bondholders and the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the resumption of the services of the Ottoman Public debt was 
ratified by the Grand National Assembly on November 30, 1928. In the 
latter part of the year 1932 and the earlier part of 1933 negotiations took 
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})lace with a view to the reduction of the annuities to be paid by the Turkish 
Government. These negotiation^ resulted in the conclusion of a new agree- 
ment which was signed by repre.sentitives of the Turkish Government and 
di- legates of the bond holders on April 22, 1933. The new agreement pro- 
vides for creation of new debt bonds for the capital amount of francs 
962,636,000. The new bonds will be of fiancs 500 each bearing interest at 

per cent. 

Defence, 

Aemt. 

Under tbe law of June 21, 1927, military service is for 18 months in the 
infantry and for two years in the cavalry, artillery and air service, while 
naval service is for 3 years. Men are called np at the age of 21, and liability 
for service lasts 26 years. The number of men liable to service in any given 
year is approximately 170,000, bnt the annual contingent does not at present 
exceed 60,000. The strength of the active army in 1931 was approximately 
20,000 officers and 120,000 men, organised in 3 armies of 9 army corps, 
each army corps comprises 2 divisions, and there are 5 cavalry divisions, 
3 active and 2 reserve. 

The infantry is equipped with Mauser rifles. Tbe artillery with 75 mm. 
Kmpp field guns and 10'5 and 12 c.m. Schneider howitzers. The army 
estimates for 1933-34 amount to 32,383,640 pounds Turkish. 

Katt. 

The Turkish Navy has for some time past been undergoing reorganisation, 
all vessels of any fighting value being taken in hand for refit as money for 
this purpose can be spared. The effective fleet at present includes the battle 
cruiser Favuz, formerly the German Goeben, launched in 1911, displacing 
22,500 tons, and armed with ten 11-ineh gnns ; the light cruisers Hainidieh, 
3,830 tons, and Medjidieh, 3,300 tons, both dating from 1903 ; 2 gunboats ; 
3 minesweepers ; 4 new destroyers ; 3 old destroyers, 4 submarines, and a 
surveying vessel. 

The Yavtiz has undergone an extensive refit at Izmit under a contract 
miide with a group of French shipbuilding yards. The repairs were com- 
pleted in 1930. 

A new naval base at Izmit has replaced the former dockyard in the Golden 
Horn. 

The future strength of the personnel does not appear to have been fixed, 
bnt no difficulty is anticipated in manning the ships at present ready for sea. 
Effective strength at present is about 800 officers and 4,000 men. 

Aie Force. 

There is an Air Regiment, stationed at Eski Sehir, and trained under 
French advisers. 

Naval estimates for 1933-4 amount to 3,765,560 pounds Turkish, and 
air force estimates to 943,000 pounds Turkish. 

Production and Industry. 

Agriculture.- Agriculture is primitive, bnt modern methods are 
now being adopted. In 1929 the sum of £T100. 000,000 was voted for 
irrigation work. Number of people engaged in agriculture (census of 1927) 
368,061, being 81*6 per cent, of total of those engaged in economic 
acti^ties. The soil for the most part is very fertile ; tbe principal products 
are tobacco, mohair, cereals, figs, silk, olives and olive oil, dried fruits, 
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nuts and almonds, skins and hides, furs, licorice root, wool, gums, canary 
seed, linseed, sesame and cotton. Opium is an important crop in Konya 
and Afyon Karahisar. Tobacco is grown both in European and Asiatic 
Turkey. The principal tobacco districts are Samsun (the most important), 
Bafra, Izmit, Charshamba and Izmir (Smyrna) In 1929, tobacco was grown 
by 79,965 cultivators on 19,520 acres. The principal centre for silk pro- 
duction is Bursa. The production of olive oil, mainly confined to the Vilayet 
of Aydin, is very important. The following table gives the estimated yields 
of the principal products for three years : — 


Product 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Tobacco (Tons) 

47,000 

51,000 

20,000 

Olive Oil 1 

•25,000 

11,000 

35,000 

Figs 

•25,000 


33 000 

Raisins i 

35,000 

26.000 j 

65,000 

Cotton (Bales*) 

135,000 

165,000 

70,000 

Opium (Casea *) ; 

6,500 1 

3,750 

1,540 

Valonea (Tons) 

32.430 

— 

55,000 


I Of 500 lbs. 2 Of 76 kUogs. 


The forest laws of the empire are modelled on those of France, but 
restrictive regulations are not enforced, and the country is being rapidly 
deprived of its timber. About 8,816,299 heotares(21,776,261 aoreslare under 
forest. The most-wooded vilayets are Kastamonu, Aydin, Bursa, Boln, 
Trabzon, Konya and Karesi. Of the forest land, about 88 per cent, 
belongs to the State, 6 per cent, to private persons, and the rest to com- 
munes and wakfs (pious foundations). 

In 1933 there were in Turkey 11,070,000 sheep, 6,672,000 ordinary goats, 

3.080.000 mohair goats, 5,123.000 cattle, 899,000 asses, 534,000 horses, 

85.000 camels, 45,000 mules, 541,000 butfaloes. 

The wool clip in 1932 was 12,000 metric tons, and the mohair clip, 4,000 
metric tons. 

Mining . — The Turkish provinces, especially those in Asia, are reported 
rich in minerals, which are little worked. Production of principal minerals 
in 1931 and 1932 was as follows: — 


Mineral 

1931 

193-2 

Mineral 

1931 

1932 

Metric tons 

iletric tons 

Metric tons 

Metric tons 

Chrome . . 

2S325 

55,216 

Emery 

3,4SS 

6.323 

Silver-lead • 

15.508 

— 

C..al . . . 

1,574,041 

1,178, *255 

Zinc ore , 

3,476 

3,250 

Ligiiite • 

7,775 

13,559 

Manganese Of e , 

1,000 

2,SU0 

Meicnrv* . 

239 

— 

Antimony . 

42 

— 

Arsenic 

.53 

3 

Borax . • . 

— 

4,SS4 

clay • • • 

fi.Old 

— 

Meerscbanm* . 

— 

107 

Cement . 

100.4 5 

108,163 


1 Fiasks. 2 Bags, 


Fisheries . — The fisheries of Turkey are important ; the total value of 
marine produce for Istanbul and dependencies wa- in 1921-22, £T2,400,778.15 
as against fT2, 922,332.21 in 1920-21. The total weight of marine produce 
in 1922-23 attained 22,000 tons. No later statistics are available. 

XI 2 
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Industry . — Industries were relatively unimportant, but under cover 
of the new protective tariffs, which came into force on October 1, 1929, 
an impetus has been given to industrial development. The vilayet of 
Aydin was before the war one of Turkey’s industrial centres. An attempt is 
being made by the Government to revive industry in Smyrna, and a fair amount 
of machinery has been imported. Carpet weaving represents approximately 
60 per cent, of pre-war capacity. The textile industry' is being developed 
under Government auspices and a scheme has been drawn up for the creation 
of more than one Government textile factory to supplement existing ones. 
The number of fig-packing establishments has been reduced. Cotton 
ginneries are being rebuilt, and in June, 1926, an oilcake factory was 
established at Adana. A further recent development has been the opening 
in December, 1926, of sugar factories at Usak, near Izndr (Smyrna), 
at Alpnllu in Thrace and another in December, 1933, at Eskisehir ; their 
total production in 1932 was 27,435 tons. The total production of the 
sugar factory in Thrace, in 1931, was 14,106 tons. In 1932 it was estimated 
at 16,000 tons. Many small factories have been established in recent 
years, including saw-mills constructed near Boziiyuk, and cement works 
at Ankara and Kartal. The latter was erected in 1929 by a Belgian 
group on the Anatolian railway, a few miles from Istanbul, and will produce 
70,000 tons annually. A German group has constructed a factory at 
Bakirkoy, which will have a similar capacity. The number of electricity 
undertakings is said to be 48. In 1929, the Ford Company established 
important assembly works at Tophane in Istanbul. The plant can assemble 
80 oars per 8-hour day. There are also a number of cement factories. 
In 1927 there were 65,245 manufacturing establishments with 256,855 
employees, but the number has now considerably increased. 


Commerce. 


Imports and exports for five years : — 



1928 

1929 

1930 

I 1931 

1932 

Imports . ; 

Exports . : 

£T 

223,531,775 

173,537,489 

256,296,379 

155,214,071 

1 £T 

1 147,553,703 

1 151,454,371 

£T 

1 126,659,613 
! 127,274,807 
i 

£T 

I 85.983,723 
: 101,301,355 


Turkish trade for 2 years was distributed among the principal countries 
as follows : — 


Country 

j Imports 

Exports 

1 1931 

1 1932 

1931 

1932 

United Kingdom . 


£T 

£T 

£T 

14,361,401 

10,640,466 

10,850,161 

9,974,613 

Italy 

. ! 18.450,042 

' 11,074,200 

30,752, 262 

16,358,814 

Germany 

. f 27,048.541 

: 19,982.621 

13.649 033 

13,722,374 

Frarn'e .... 

. 1 12,787,611 

r 7,189,840 

12, '56,188 

7,820,185 

United States 

. 1 4,117,612 

1 2,266 546 

12,678,299 

12,092,927 

Ru'^sia .... 

. 1 7,243.326 

! 5,942,269 

4,688,045 

5,437,163 

Japan .... 

. ' 5,561,4-23 

! 3,969,495 

42,581 

275,076 


The principal articles of import and export in 1931 and 1932 were as 
follows 
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Imports 

1931 

1932 

Exports 

1931 

1932 


£T 

£T 


£T 

£T 

Cotton piece-goods. 

27,740,702 

16,357,191 1 

Tobacco (leaf) 

28,752,180 

26,939,906 

Iron «fe steel mana- 


Cotton (raw). 

6,320,737 

2,747,172 

factures 

16,238,397 

10,428,686 i 

Hazlenuts (shelled) 

8,691,434 

6,549,873 

Machinery 

10,951,799 

8,207,283 ' 

Raisins (dried) 

10,768,706 

10,574,305 

Woollen goods 

6,557,764 

2,797,998 i 

Figs (dried) . 

5,354,930 

3,510,142 

Mineral oi's & coal. 

4,989,439 

4,277,850 ! 

Ohve oil 

6,111,476 

3,472,258 

772,477 

Sugar 

4,872,608 

— . [ 

Barley . 

3,458,328 

Cotton yarns and 




9,651,555 

8,026,093 

thread . 

4,298,954 

3,816,241 1 

Wool 

1,814,946 

1,284,132 

1,634,480 

Hides and skins 

3,943,607 

2,045,139 1 

Mohair . 

1,597,046 

Paper and paper 

1 

Coal 

1,661,026 

3,783,959 

1,137,438 

manufactures 

3,694,048 

3,085,230 1 

Carpets- 

2,403,607 

Tea, cotfee <fe cocoa. 
Rubber manutac- 

3,641,591 

3,036,879 j 

Opium . 

2,817,924 

1,616,506 

tmes . 

2,478,499 

1,549.099 ’ 




Chemicals 

2.405,612 

2,563,702 1 




Woollen yams. 

2,326,775 

2,927,411 





The principal imports from Turkey into the United Kingdom and 
exports to Turkey from the United Kingdom (according to Board of 
Trade Returns) in two years were ; — 


Imports from 
Turkey 

1931 

1982 

Exports to 
Turkey 

1931 

1932 

Figs and fig cake. 

£ 

220,289 

£ 

131,435 

! Coal . . . i 

£ 

37,209 

£ 

39,799 

Nuts 

164,025 

121,301 

Iron and Steel. 

102,332 ' 

92,908 

Wool (Mohair) . 

172,817 

67,536 

. Cottons . 

573,338 i 

403,348 

Carpets 

207,006 

51,811 

, , Woollens . . ; 

193,982 

141,027 

Tobacco 

16,504 

9,259 

Motor vehicles 

34,730 

64,533 

Baisins 

264,604 

753,587 

Machinery . , 

90,138 1 

109,665 


The value of the commercial intercourse between Turkey and Great 
Britain during the last five years according to the Board of Trade Returns 
is shown in the following table : — 


- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Imports into U.K. from 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Turkey 

Exports of British produce to 

2,244,713 

1,869,725 

1,475,144 

1,616,942 

1,151,212 

Turkey 

Re-exports to Turkey from 

2,824,840 

1,868,285 

1,714,922 

1,482,311 

; 1,458,056 

U.K 

120,570 

1 

72 585 

60,348 

51,044 

j 63,269 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On July 1, 1933, 187 vessels under the Turkish flag had a tonnage of 
188,461 gross tons. 

In 1930 a total of 2,161 vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 1,893,598 tons 
called at the port of Izmir (Smyrna) ; in 1931, 6,306 vessels of 16,222,709 tons 
nailed at the port of Istanbul, inclusive of those in transit. 
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Air routes . — Compagnie Intefnationale de Navigation Aerienne main- 
tains aerial services between Istanbul and many European centres. An air 
service between Istanbul and Ankara has been established. 

Internal Commnnications. 

Turkey has approximately 9, 867 miles of roads and about 9, 300 miles of 
unsurveyed tracks, but the roads are, on the whole, in a bad state of repair. 

The length of railway line in Turkey in May, 1931, was 3,619 miles 
broad gauge and 225 miles narrow gauge. In 1932 a further 233 miles were 
opened to traffic. 

In 1929 58,493,622 letters, 1,367,756 postcards, 10,906,704 printed 
papers were handled internally, 2,211,673 letters were received from and 
631,786 letters sent abroad. In 1929 there were 31,551 kilometres of 
telegraph lines with 61,886 kilometres of wire; 641 offices, 7,407,491 
internal telegrams and 1,024,033 foreign telegrams sent. 

Banking and Credit. 

In January, 1917, the Turkish Government issued a Charter for a new 
National Bank, to be styled the Central Bank of the Turkish Republic. 
Its capital is 15 million Turkish pounds, which has been fully subscribed, 
and up to the present 7,300,000 Turkish pounds has been called np. The 
future status of this bank was determined by a law passed by the Grand 
National Assembly on June 11, 1930. It began its activities on October 3, 
1931, following the approval of the Statutes by the Government. The 
bank has a concession for thirty years, renewable during the last five years 
of thb period, and is the sole bank of issue in the country. Amongst the 
mote important Turkish banks may be mentioned the Banque Agricole 
(Ziraat Bankasi), the oldest of the Turkish institutions, with a paid-up 
capital of 27,000,000 Turkish pounds. The other banks are the Banque 
d’Affaires (Is Bankasi), the business of which is increasing rapidly, Banque 
Industrielle et Miniere (Sanayi ve Maadin Bankasi), Emlak ve Eytam 
Bankasi (Credit Foncier) and Esnaf Bankasi (Craftsmen’s Bank). The 
principal foreign Bank in Turkey is the Ottoman Bank, founded in 1863. 
It has a Branch in every important town of Turkey. The concession of the 
Ottoman Bank, extended in August, 1925, by the Turkish Government, for 
a farther period of 10 years, was prolonged (June 5. 1933) until March, 1952. 

The total amount of paper currency in circulation on February 15, 1934, 
was £T159, 830,000, gold coin and bullion, £117,370,000. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On April 17, 1916, an order was issued reforming the currency. A gold 
standard, with the piastre as the unit, was thenceforth to be general aU over 
Turkey, and the piastre to equal 40 para. The piastre, as well as the half piastre 
(20 para), quarter piastre (10 para) and eighth piastre (5 para) pieces were to be 
of nickel. Silver coins were 2, 5, 10, and 20 piastres; and gold coins 25, 50, 100, 
250, and 500 piastres. SUver was legal tender np to 300 piastres, and nickel 
up to 60 piastres. 

The only money in general circulation, apart from nickel coins for 10 
and 20 paras and for 1 piastre and coiua for 2J, 5, 10 and 25 piastres, 
is paper money issued during the war. This forced currency is very depreci- 
ated, the Turkish papn lira being worth about one-ninth of the gold coin of 
denomination. At the beginning of 1929 the Government stabilized 
the exchange at about 1,030 piastres to the £1 (sterling). In 1931 the 
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Turkish Government pegged the lira to the French franc at 12 06 francs to 
the lira. 

The metric system of weights and measures came into force on Jannary 
1, 1934. 

For the old weights and measures, see The SiAXESMAif’s Yeae-Book 
for 1933, p. 1349. 

On May 24, 1928, the Grand Kational Assembly passed a law making 
the employment of European numerals obligatory as from June 1, 1929. 

On March 1, 1917, the Gregorian calendar was introduced into Turkey, 
to be used side by side with the Hegira calendar, while as from Jannary 1, 
1926, it was decided finally to adopt the Gregorian calendar alone, the 
Turkish civil year 1342 becoming 1926. 

Diplomatic and Consnlar Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Turkey in Great Britain. 

A'ttihassador . — Ali Fethi Bey (March 4, 1934). 

Counsdlor. — Nurettin Ferruh Bey. 

First Secretary. — Muzaffer Kamil Bey. 

Third Secretary. — Cemil Vati Bey. 

Commercial Cem.asellor. — Kurtoglu Faik Bey. 

Archivist.— Irfan Niyazi Bey. 

Consul. — Durru Mazhar Bey (30th July, 1931). 

2. Of Great Britain in Turret. 

Ambassador . — ^Tlie Right Hon. Sir Percy L. I.oraine, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
(appointed December 16, 1933). 

Counsellor. — J. Morgan, C.M.G. 

Katal Attachi.—Ca^t. H. Pott, M. V.O., R.Is. 

Military Attache. — Major F. A. Sampson. 

Ccnmnercial Secretary. — Col. H. Woods, O.B. E. 

First Secretary. — AV. L. C. Knight. 

Second Secretary. — R. J. Bowker. 

Third Secretary. — T. C. Ravensdale. 

Archivist. — H. AV. Gimningham, O. B.E. 

Consuls-General. — (Istanbul) AV. Hough, (Smyrna) C. A. Greig. 

There is a Consul at Trabzon (Trebizond) and Mersin (joint post). 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annnaire StatLstique, 1928. (First issue, 192S.) Office Central de Statistique, Angora. 

Idare Taksimati. [Administrative Divisions.] Ankara. [Republic of Turkey. Ministry 
of the Interior], 1929. 

Devlet Sslnamesi. Official Annual. Angora. First issue 1925. Tiirkiye Cumhnriyetl 
Devlet Vill'gi. Official Annual. Istanbul, 1926 segg. 

Destur, Collection of Turkish Laws (now in process of completion). 

Department of Overseas Trade Rej'Ort. London. Annual 

Turkey m Asia ; Anatolia. (Handbooks prepared under tie direction of the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office ) London, 1920. 

A Manual on the Turanians and Pan-Turanianism. (Handbooks prepared by the 
Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1921. 

Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern Affairs, Records of Proceedings and Draft 
Terms of Peace. London, 1923. 

Treaty of Peace with Turkey and other Instruments signed at Lausanne on July 24, 
1923, etc. London, 1923. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

jthbat(G. F.), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917. 

Allen (W. E. D.), The Turks in Europe. London, 1920. 
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Annuaire Commercial Turc. Constantinople. (No. 1, 1924.) 

Armstrong (Harold), Turkey in Travail. London, 1925. — Turkey and Syria Reborn. 
London, 1930. 

Baedeler’s Konstantinopel, Balkanstaaten, Kleinasien* Archipel, Cypem. 2 nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1914. 

Blaisdell (D. C.), European Financial Control in the Ottoman Empire : a Study of the 
Establishment, Activities, and Significance of the Administration of the Public Debt. 
London, 1929. 

Creasy (Sir Edward Shepherd), History of the Ottoman Turks. [Pounded on Von 
Hammer, but continued to 1876.] New ed. London, 1882. 

Curtis (W. E.), Turkestan. London, 1911. 

Czaplicka (Miss M. A.), Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present Day : an 
Ethnological Enquiry into the Pan-Turanian Problem, and Bibliographical Material relat- 
ing to the Early Turks and the Present Turks of Central Asia. London, 1918. 

Dwight (H. G.), Constantinople, Old and New. London, 1915. 

£dib (H.), The Turkish Ordeal. London, 1928 — Turkey Faces West. New Haven, 1930, 
Ellison ((Jrace), Turkey To-day. London, 1928. 

Elston (R.), The Traveller’s Handbook for Constantinople and Asia Minor. London, 1923. 
Emm (Achmed), Die Turkei. Gotha, 1918. — Turkey m the World War. Tale, 1930. 
Endre« (P. C.), Dio Turkei. 4th ed. Munich. 1917. 

Eversley (Lord), The Turkish Empire : Its growth and decay (2nd edition). London, 1923. 
Freeman (Edward A.), The Ottoman Power in Europe : its Nature, its Growth, and its 
Decline. London, 1877. — History and Conquests of the Saracens. 3rd ed. London, 1877. 

Gav.lis (Berthe-Georges), La Nouvelle Turquie. Paris, 1924. La Question Turque. 
Paris, 1931. 

Qrothe (H.), Geographische Characterbilder ans der Asiatischen Tiirkei. Leipzig, 1909. 
Eariuiann (R.), Im neuen Auatolien : ReiseeindrUcke. Leipzig, 1927. 

Howard (H. N.), The Partition of Turkey. 1013-23. Oklabama, 1931. 

Hubbard (G, E.), Gulf to Ararat. Edinburgh, 1917. — Day of the Crescent. Cambridge, 
1920. 

Jdsckke (G.) and Pritsch (E.), Die TUrkei seit dem Weltknege. 3 vols. Berlin, 1929-32. 
Johnson (C. R.), Constantinople To-day. New York, 1922. 

Jorga (N.), Gescbichte des Osmanischen Reiches 5 vols Gotha, 1908-13. 
yr , tionale Revolution, 1920-27. Leipzig, 1928. 

• der TUrken Heimatland Hamburg, 1925. 

■ * -nalen Bewegung im Orient. Berlin, 1928. English 

edition, London, 1929. 

K/Hger (K.). Keuialist Turkey and the Middle East. London, 1932. 

Leonhard (R.), Paphlagonia: Beisen und Forschungen im nbrdlicben Eleinasien. 
Berlin, 1915. 

Luiit (H. C.), The Fringe of the East : a Journey through past and present Province 
of Turkey. London, 1913. — The City of Dancing Dervishes. London, 1914. — Anatolica. 
London, 1924. 

Macmillan’s Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of Asia 
Minor, Crete, and Cyprus, &c. 4tb ed. London, IPOS. 

MacMv.nn (Sir George), Behind the Scenes m Many Wars. London, 1930. 

Massy (P. H. H.), Eastern ilediterranean Lands: Twenty years of Life, Sport and 
Travel. London, 1928. 

Meo.rsiE, G.), Modem Turkey. New York. 1925. 

Meters Reisebucher; Turkei, Rumanien, Serbien, Bulgarien. New edition. Leipzig 
and Wien, 1914, 

Miller (W.), Travels and Polities in the Near East. London, 1898. — The Ottoman 
Empire and Us Successor^, 3rd enlarged edition. London, 1927. 

3fouhiJdin (Tahsin), La Reforme Financi^re eu Turquie. Paris, 1930. 

Muir (Sir W.) and Weir (T. H.), The Caliphate : Its rise, decline, and fall. Edin- 
burgh, 1915. 

Murray's Handbooks for Travellers- Asia Minor. London, 1905. 

Jiakid (A.), Les Symptomes de la Cri»e Torque et Son R^mfede. Paris, 1931. 

Ostrorog (Count L-X The Angora Reform. London, 1928. 

Pears (Sir Edwin), Turkey and its People. London, 1911. 

Pitta, d (E.), Le Visage Nouveau de la Turquie. Paris, 1930. 

Poole (Stanley Lane-), Turkey. In Story of the Nations Series. New edition. 
London, 1922 


Pi/awx (R.), Constantinople etia Question d’Orient. Paris 1920. 

TUrkische Landwirtschaft als Grundlage der TUrkischen Volks- 
wirtschhft. Berlin, 1932. 

PaiS‘’i 9 o“ ®ssai historique et techniqne sur la Dette Publiqne Ottomane. 

Lonim* The Caliphs' Heritage ; a Short History of the Tnrkish Empire. 

Turkish Provinces London, 1900.— Dar-ul-IsIam : 
joume, .hrongh Ten Asiatic Provinces of Turkey. London, 1904 
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Topt (E.). Die Staatenbildungen in den arabischen Teilen der Tlirkei seit deia 
■Welttaiege nach Entstehung, Bedeutungund Lebensflihigkeit. Berlin, 1930. 

Toynbee (A. J.), Survey of International Affairs, 1925. VoL T. The Isfamic World since 
the Peace Settlement. London, 1927. 

Toynbee (A. J.), and Kirkwood (K.. P.), Turkey (Modem World Series). London, 1926. 

Trietseii{t>.\ Levante Handbu^’h. Berlin, 1918. 

Wo.ugh (Sir 1?.), Turkey Yesterday. To-day and To-morrow. London, 1930. 

Wigram (Dr. W, A. and Sir. E. T. A.), The Cradle of Mankind: Life in Eastern 
Knrdestan. 2nd ed. London, 1922 

Young {G.), Constantinople. London, 1926. 

Yovanovitch (V. M.), An English Bibliography on the Near Es^tern Question, 1481- 
1906. Belgrade, 1909. 
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URUGUAY. 

(Republica Oriental del Uruguay.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Uruguay, formerly a part of the Spanish Viceroyalty 
of Rio de la Plata, and subsequently a province of Brazil, declared its 
independence August 26, 1825, which was recognised hy the Treaty between 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay, signed at Rio de Janeiro August 27, 1828. 
The first Constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 

In 1919 a new Constitution was adopted in which elaborate precautions 
were taken to prevent the conversion of the presidency into a dictatorship. 
Borrowing the idea from the Venetian Council of Ten, the executive power 
was divided between the President of the Republic and a National Adminis- 
trative Council, consisting of nine members (with nine alternates), elected 
for six years ; six .were of the majority party, and three of the largest 
minority ; three retired every two years. The President was elected for 
four years, and could be re-elected after an interval of 8 years. Both the 
President and the Council were chosen by direct popular vote. The 
President appointed the Ministers of Foreign AfiTairs, of War and Marine, 
and of the Interior, and had supreme control of these departments. 
The other ministers — of Finance, Public Works, Industry and Education — 
were appointed by the Council, which was the controlling power of these 
departments. It proposed the annual budget and recommended to the 
President such fiscal measures as it deemed expedient. 

But the Constitution of 1919, although it made for political peace, 
appeared to President Terra too costly and cumbersome to grapple with the 
serious economic crisis of 1933, and on March 31, 1933, he affected a coup 
d’etat, arresting the members of the National Administrative Council, 
closing Parliament and appointing a Junta of 9 members, drawn from the 
two leading parties, to assist him in governing the country. He also 
appointed a Deliberative Assembly of 99 members, drawn from the various 
political groups. On June 25, 1933, elections were held for a Constitutional 
Assembly of 284 members to draft a new Constitution ; this met on 
August 25, the anniversary of Uruguay’s independence. This Consti- 
tutional Assembly is authorized to elect, by a two-thirds majority, the first 
President under the new regime. 

The Constitution of 1919 separated Church and State, and introduced 
universal male suffrage for all, over 18 years of age, who are able to read 
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and write. In 1921 the Constitution was amended, granting Totes to 
women. Voting is secret, and the principle of proportional representation 
operates. Voters participating in the National Election of 1931 niimhered 
317,294 ; in that of 1932, 160,625 ; in that of 1933, 250,000. 

Parliament, under the 1919 Constitution, consisted of two Houses, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Representatives, which met in annual session, 
extending from March 15 to December 15. In the interval of the session, 
a permanent committee of two senators and five members of the Lower 
House divided with the President control of that part of the executive 
power which was vested in him, thus diluting still further his authority. 
The representatives were chosen for three years, in the proportion of 1 to 
every 12,000 qualified voters, who must be able to read and write, and over 
18 years of age. The senators were directly elected by the people ; there 
was one senator for each department, chosen for six years, one- third retiring 
every two years. There were 124 representatives and 19 senators. 

The following is a list of the Presidents since 1899 : 


Don Juan Lindoifo Cuestas, March 1, 1899 
—1903. 

Don Jo&e Batlle y Oidoiiez, March 1, 1903 — 
1907 

Dr. Claudio Williman, March 1, 1907 — 1911. 
Dou Jos4 Batlle y Ordonez, March 1, 1911 — 
1915. 


Dr. Feliciano Viera. March 1, 1915 — 1919. 
Dr. Battasar Brum, March 1. 1919 — 1923. 
Don Jose Serrato, March 1, 1923—1927. 

Dr. Juan Cau.pisteguy, March 1, 1927—1931. 
Dr. Gabriel Terra, March 1, 1931. 


President of the EepiMic . — Sefior Dr. Gabriel Terra (March 1, 1931, to 
February 28, 1935, or until the Constitutional Assembly chooses a President). 
Salary, 24,000 pesos per annum. 


Area and Fopolation, 

The following table shows the area and the estimated population of the 
19 departments (capitals in brackets) on January 1, 1932 : — 


Departments 

Area, sijuare 

Population 
Jan. 1, 1932 

Pop. per 
square mile 

Artigas (Artigas) 

4,394 

48.377 

10-9 

Canelones (Ciinelones) 

1,834 

179,070 

97*6 

Cerro-Largo (Mtflo) . 

5,703 

85,030 

14-7 

Colonia (Colonia) 

2,393 

113,456 

51-7 

Dorazno (Durazno) 

5,525 

82,675 

14*9 

Flores (Trinidad) 

1,744 

31,249 

lT-9 

Florida (Florida) 

4,673 

93,907 

20-0 

Lavalleja (Minas) 

4,819 

103,228 

21*4 

l^donado (Maldonado) 

1,587 

58,745 

37-0 

) . 

256 

489,685 

1,912-8 

■ ^ 1 * , 

5,115 

72,257 

14*1 

: 1 

3,269 

80,719 

12-4 

^vera (Rivera) 

8,793 

65,475 

17-2 

Rocba (Rocha) 

4,2S0 

61,731 

16-6 

Salto (Saito) .... 

4,865 

87,127 

17-9 

San Jose (San Jose) . 

2,688 

88,306 

32-8 

Soriano (Mercedes) . 

8,561 

79 631 

22-3 

TacuaremW (Tacuareinbo) . 

8,112 

91,397 

11-2 

Treintay Tres (Treinta y Trea) 

3,bS2 

oy,539 

16-1 

Total .... 

72.153 

1,941,393 

26-9 


The last census was taken in 1908, when the total population was 
1,042,683, divided into 861,464 native-born and 181,222 immigrants, in- 
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eluding 62,357 Italians, 54,885 Spaniards, 27,789 Brazilians and 18,600 
Argentinians. On December 31, 1933, total population was estimated at 
2,090,000. 

The population of Montevideo City (the capital) on December 31, 1932, 
was estimated at 662,170. Of the other cities, Paysandu had 26,000 
inhabitants ; Salto, 30,000 ; Mercedes, 23,000. 

Births, deaths, and marriages for three years; — 


Years 

j Luing Births 

Still-Births ; 

Marriages 

Deaths 1 

Surplus of Living 
Births over Deatns 

1930 

45,718 

i 

1,599 

• 

11,799 

i 20,049 j 

25,609 

1931 

44,S54 

1 

1,560 

i 

ll,l'i8 

' 21,163 1 

23,691 

1932 

44,030 


1,5C6 

1 

9,900 

' 19,S25 ! 

24,211 


Of the living births in 1932, 12,686 were illegitimate. Divorces : 
712 in 1931 ; 380 in 1932. Immigration 1932, 151,217 ; emigration, 
146,571. The language of the country is Spanish. 


Eeligion and Education. 

state and church are separated ; and there is complete religions liberty. 
The religion professed by the majority of the inhabitants is Roman Catholic. 
The archbishopric of Montevideo has 2 suffragan bishops in Salto and Melo. 
The 1908 census showed 430,095 Catholics, 12,232 Protestants, 45,470 
unspecified and 126,425 Liberals. 

Primary education is obligatory; both primary and superior education 
are free. In 1932 there were 1,541 public and private schools with 179,876 
enrolled pupils and 4,792 teachers; of these 1,386 schools with 4,058 
teachers and 160,463 pupils were public. Secondary schools had 11,856 
pupils. There were also 62 evening courses for adults with 7,263 pupils 
and 159 teachers. State expenditures on education in 1932 amounted to 
6,063,741 pesos. 

The University of the Republic at Montevideo, inaugurated in 1849, had 
13,766 students in 1932. There are five normal schools for males and 
females, and a school of arts and trades supported by the State where 1,100 
pupils receive instruction gratuitously. There are also many religious 
seminaries throughout the Republic with a considerable number of pupils, a 
school for the blind, two for the deaf and dumb, and a school of domestic 
science. 

Justice. 

The High Court of Justice consists of 5 judges elected by the two Chambers 
sitting as a National Assembly. The President is chosen annually by the 
members of the Court from amongst themselves. This court has original 
jurisdiction in constitutional, international, and admiralty cases, and will 
hear appeals in cases in which the decision has been modified or altered 
in other appeal courts, of which there are 3 each with 3 judges. In Monte- 
video there are also 3 courts for ordinary civil cases, 2 for commercial cases, 
1 for Government (Jxizgado de Baeienda), as well as criminal and correctional 
courts. Each departmental capital has a departmental court, and each of 
the 220 judicial sections into which the Republic is divided has a justice 
of peace court ; farther, each section is divided into districts, in which 
deputy judges (alcaldes) try cases involving small amounts. 

In September, 1907, the death penalty was abolished, penal servitude for a 
period of 30 to 40 years being put in its place. 
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Finance. 

The receipts and expenditure for recent fiscal years (ending June 30) are 
stated as follows (at par 4'7 gold pesos = £1:1 gold peso = 1’03 dollars 
tJ.S.):— 


- 

Receipts 

1 Expenditure 

- 

1 Receipts 

Expenditnre 

lP-:8-29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 i ! 

Gold pesos 
58,576,428 
58,916,879 
57,311,712 

Gold pesos 
, 57,565,207 

I 59,702,624 
, 64,415,211 

1931- 32 * 

1932- 33 » 

■ 1933-34 » 

Gold pesos 
63,699,963 
59,233,698 
59,044,045 

Gold pesos 
i 64,986,000 

1 58,888,074 

1 58,181,533 


^ Based on budget of 1929-o0. * Budget estimate. 

* Changed to calendar year 1933. 


The public debt of Uruguay on December 31, 1933, stood at 295,578,273 
pesos, of which 141,669,763 was external; in addition the municipal 
external debt was 13,541,247 pesos, internal 49,627,200 pesos. On 
March 31, 1933, the country’s indebtedness included accumulated budget 
deficits of 19,282,933 pesos ; deficits of various State bodies, 10,000,000 
pesos ; arrears iu pension funds, 13,000,000 pesos ; other arrears. 5,300,000 
pesos ; total, 47,582,933 pesos. On July 4, 1933, the Provisional Govern- 
ment suspended payments in gold of the interest on external loans, proferring 
Uruguayan pesos in Montevideo or foreign exchange at the current rate for 
pesos. British capital invested in Uruguay stood at 39,349,8551. in 1932 ; 
interest at 3 per cent, was paid in 1932 on only l,347,709r. of that total. 

Defence. 

The army of Uruguay consists of a small standing army, and the National 
Guard. Service in the standing army is voluntary, lasting from 2 to 5 years, 
with re-engagement up to the age of 44. It consists of 19 line battalions, 
4 rifle companies, 9 cavalry regiments, 3 field artillery regiments of 3 
batteries each, a fortress artillery company and machine gun company, 1 
engineers’ battalion, and 1 bearer company with a peace strength in 1932 of 
5,751, and a nominal war strength of 50,000. 

The National Guard is a militia, service in which is compulsory in the 
event of war. It is divided into three clas.ses, or ‘ bans. ’ The first ‘ ban, ’ 
or ‘ mobile ’ national guard contains all the young men fit for military duty 
between the ages of 17 and 30, who would take the field with the standing 
army. The second ban, consisting of men fit for service between 30 and 45, 
is the ‘ departmental, ’ or provincial, national guard. Its units do not move 
out of their own departments, but the men can be drafted to make good 
the losses of the mobile units in time of war. The third ban, containing 
all the men between 19 and 45, is the ‘territorial ’ force, and is only liable 
to garrison duty in its own districts. The total strength of the National 
Guard (all three bans) is, nominally, about 100,000 men and 120 guns. 

There is also a police force, with an establishment of 5,000, and a force of 
mounted police (‘Guardia Bepublicana ’) of 400. The Fire Brigade, which 
also undertakes police duties, numbers 360. 

The infantry of the active army is armed with the Mauser rifle ; the 
field batteries have either Schneider or Krupp 7 '5 cm. guns. The National 
Guard is mainly armed with the Remington rifle and old de Bange guns. 

The Military Aviation School possessed, at the end of 1932, some 21 
machines in active service. The School has its own workshops and staff of 
mechanics, and an establishment of 8 instructors and 320 officers and 
^ naval aeronautical service is also in process of being organized ; 
3 flying boats were bought in Italy in 1930. 
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The fleet consists of the torpedo gunboat Uruguay, 1,400 tons, speed 23 
knots ; a surveying vessel of 500 tons, built in Spain in 1930 ; and a few 
smaller craft. 

Production and Industry, 

Uruguay is primarily a pastoral country, 60 per cent. (27,573,919 acres) 
of the total area being devoted to the stock-raising industry, 20 per cent. 
(10,002,126 acres) to mixed farms and ranches, and only 7 per cent. 
(3,120,000 acres) to agriculture. The remaining 13 per cent, of the country's 
area is unproductive. Animals and animal products constitute 95 per cent, 
of the country’s exports. Four leading frigorificos have a daily capacity 
of 4,000 cattle and 7,000 sheep carcases. Total ‘kill’ in 1932, 915,720 
cattle and 837,629 sheep. Total meat exports (1932), 101,831 tons. Wool 
shipments for recent seasons have been : 1930-31, 150,490 bales ; 1931-32, 
92,656 bales; 1932-33, 112,653 bales. Nutria skins are exported at the 
rate of 50,000 a year. A livestock census, 1930, showed 7,127,912 cattle, 
20,558,124 sheep, 600,000 horses, and 307,924 pigs. 

Agricultural products are raised chiefly in the Departments of Canelones, 
Colonia, San Jose, Minas, and Florida. The average farm is about 250 
acres. In 1932, 15 "5 per cent, of the farms were run by managers, 40 per 
cent, by tenant fanners, and 44 "5 per cent, by their proprietors. The prin- 
cipal crops and their yield for two years were as follows : — 1931-32 : wheat, 
306,434 tons ; maize, 146,282 tons ; linseed, 122,967 tons ; oats, 45,159 tons. 
1932-33 : wheat, 147,163 tons ; linseed, 37,464 tons ; maize, 161,057 tons. 

Wine is produced chiefly in the departments of Montevideo, Canelones, 
Salto, Colonia, and Paysandii. In 1931 there were 4,960 propertiesof 31,293 
acres, producing 61,070,244 kilos, of grapes, and 10,002,664 gallons of 
wine. Annual fruit crop, exclusive of grapes, about 153,000 tons, principally 
peaches, oranges and pears. Tobacco (709,510 kilos in 1932) and olives 
are also cultivated. 

In the northern departments several gold mines are worked, and silver, 
copper, lead, manganese, and lignite coal are found. The supply of elec- 
tricity for light, power, and traction has been a State monopoly since 1912 ; 
as 20 per cent, of total imports, in value, consists of coal and other fuels, 
exploitation of hydro-electric resources is considered important. 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade (imports in ‘official values’ and exports in ‘real 
values’) was as follows (at par 1 gold peso = 1'03 dollars, U.S. ; 4*7 gold 
pesos = £1) ; — 


_ 

192S j 

j 1929 ! 1930 1931 

1 ... , . j 

1932 » 

Imports * . , . . 

Exports . . . ; 

Gold pesos; 
93,954,951 1 
100,802.800 

Gold pesos 
93,284,012 1 
92,952,246 ! 

Gold pesos , Gold pesos 
91,300,346' 8S,7ftl,906 
100,934,583 78,242,055 

1 Gold pesos 

1 53,214,072 
'58.266,044 


* Coiupanson of import fibres for dirterent years is difficult, because the system of 
calculating “official values” of imports has been several tunes inodilied since 1P23. 
Furthermore, as “ official values " are stated to be, m many cases, below real values, the 
balance of trade is not as favourable as the figures suggest. Real value of 1931 imports 
was 114,127,575 pesos, and of 1932 imports, 66.517,590 pesos. 

• Figures of the Finance Minister. The Adiiiinistrat ve Council on March 15, 1983, 
gave imports as 66,517,574 gold pesos, and exports as 59,950,300 gold pesos. 

The principal exports in 1932 were as follows : — Live animals, 24,864 ; 
meat and extracts, 96,995,726 kilos; wool, 43,146,140 kilos; sheepskins. 
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7,274,388 kilos: hides, 18,786,458 kilos; flax, 78,403 metric tons. The 
cattle industry furnished, in value, 82*35 per cent, of total exports. 

The imports (oflBcial values) and exports (real values) for 1931 and 1932 
were distributed as follows (in gold pesos) : 


Countries 

Imports from 

' Exports to 

19C1 

1932 

1931 

1932 



) Go'd pesjos 

Gidd pesos 

, Gold pesos 

Gold pesos 

Argentina 

. ' 11,340,111 

9,111,653 

' 9, 058, *251 

5,096,171 

. ! S,352,oS7 

4,S*23,304 

706,760 

691,107 


. [ 2,958,307 

l,9i5,«09 

r 9,150,491 

8,326,908 

9,098,313 

Germany . 

9,694,328 

3,433,414 

; 11,392,761 

3 227 9*22 

2,233 326 

I 5,799,679 

6 3-9,148 

Spain , . 

. 1 3,571,378 

2.210,731 

1 491,501 

586,860 

. 1 10,904.32*2 

10,329.348 

; 27,913,839 

16,114,384 

United States , 

. i 16,910,849 

5,349,636 

3.503,501 

2,417,833 


In 1932 the principal articles imported into the United Kingdom from 
Urumiay (according to Boai*d of Trade Returns) were : chilled beef, 
986,4897. 1 frozen beef, 425,5227. ; tinned beef, etc., 368,8857. ; frozen 
mutton, 373,7007. ; wool, 521,3187. The principal articles exported to 
Uruvnay were cotton piece goods. 242,7327., and iron and steel manu- 
factures, 156,7187. ; ooai, 248,8667. 

Total trade between Uruguay and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


— 

1929 j 1939 1 

1931 1 

1932 

1933 

Imports from Unignay into U.K* i 
Exi>orts to Umguay from U.K. . 
He-exports to Umgasy fr:m U.K, 

£ * £ i 

5 651,023 ■ 7,387,283 1 
3,723 2j{0 I 3,578,035 1 
52,266 55,771 

^ i 

5.*229,628 | 
1,984,604 j 
32,937 1 

i 

3,003,258 ' 
1,501,861 
26,250 : 

' £ 

1 3,462,313 
1,750,866 
24,476 

— T 


Shipping and Cornmnnications. 

In 1932, 8,488 vessels of 10,729,439 tons entered the ports of Uruguay. 

The National roads of Uruguay have a total length of 2,760 miles, and 
there are about 5,903 miles of “departmental roads, of which about 323 
miles are macadamised. River transport is also very extensive. 

The four principal railway systems are the Central (Combined System, 
9S0 miles), the Midland (320 miles). North Western (113 miles). Northern 
(73 miles), all British owned. The East Coast Railway (78 miles) and 3 
minor lines are controlled by the State. The total railway system open 
for traffic is about 1,729 miles of standard gauge, of which 205 miles are 
State lines. 

The telegraph lines in operation have a total length of 7,508 miles ,* in 
1932, 249 offices through which 1,219,570 telegrams passed. In 1932 
two telephone companies of Montevideo had 36,570 miles of wire, and 
in the Republic, 19 companies had 61,696 miles of wire. Number of 
subscribers, 25,506 on December 31, 1932. Wireless telephone communica- 
tions with Spain and Arsentine were established in 1929, followed by 
connections with United States, France and Great Britain in 1930. Four 
cable companies connect Montevideo with the United States and Europe. 

There are 995 post offices. The movement of mail in 1931 (intemaU 
comprised 116,431,154 letters, packets. Sc., and external, 8,156,023. Air 
mail and passenger service connects Montevideo with Buenos Aires, 
Rio da Janeiro, Central America, and the United States. 
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Banking and Credit. 

The Bank of the Republic, whose president and directors are appointed by 
the Government, had a paid-up capital on June 30, 1933, of 27,821,68.') gold 
pesos. This bank has the exclusive right to issue notes, but the privilege is 
unprofitable owing to the heavy gold reserves required. On December 31 , 
1933, notes to the value of 78,030.296 pesos, including 63,482,520 of large 
denominations (convertible into gold whenever the gold standard is resumed) 
and 14,547,776 pesos (convertible to sdver) were in circulation, and sight 
deposits were 32,412, 7 64 pesos. Stock of gold amounted to 51,432,293 pesos, 
and bonds of external debt held, 1,881,441 pesos. 

In 1912 the Government created a National Insurance Bank (Banco de 
Seguros del Estado) with a monopoly of new insurance business of all kinds. 
No new insurance companies may now be established. In 1932 the premiums 
collected amounted to 5,472,341 peso.s. This bank’s capital and reserves on 
March 31, 1933, amounted to 19,619,054 pesos. The Post Office Savings 
Bank reported October 31, 1933, deposits of 14,600,000 gold pesos. 

Of the 21 banks in Uruguay two are British : Bank of Loudon and 
South America, and Royal Bank of Canada. All the banks reported 
March 31, 1933, paid-up capital and reserves of 91,967,439 pesos; deposits 
of 171 ,430,562 pesos and loans of 249,916,204 pesos. ' 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Save for a small issue of gold coins, weighing 8 grammes, *485 fine, issued 
in 1930 in commemoration of the centenarj- of the Uruguayan constitution, 
there is no Uruguayan gold coin in circulation, but the monetary standard 
is gold, the theoretical gold coin being the peso oro, weighing 1'697 
grammes, '917 fine. It is equal to 100 centesimos. The actual circulating 
medium consists of paper notes issued by the Bank of the Republic in 
denominations of 500, 100, 60, 10, 5, and 1 pesos. Silver coins of 50 and 20 
centesimos ; and nickel coins of 5, 2, and 1 centesimos are also in circulation. 

At par, 1 gold pe.so = 1‘03 dollars U.S. = 51(7. sterling; £1 = 4 ’7 
gold pesos. The exchange value of the peso in London in 1933 ranged 
between Z~\d. and 28<7. ; in New York, between 7975 cents and 47 YS cents. 

The metric system of weights and measures was adopted in 1862. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives 

1. Of Usuguat in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plmipotentiary. — Vacant. 

Charge d'Affaira ad interim and First Heeretary. — Roberto E. 
MacEachen. 

Second Secretary. — Gustavo Alberto Key Alvarez. 

Consul-General. — C. Montero Bustamante. 

2. Of Great Britain in Uruguay. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary.— Eugen Millington- 
Drake. (Appointed December 27, 1933.) 

Naval Attache. — Capt. R. H. C. Hallifax, R.N. 

Air Attachi. — Group Captain R. B, Maycock, O.B.E. 

Consul. — A. Murray-Simpson. 

Vice-Consul at Paysandu and Salto. — G. W. Teague. 

Books of Beferenoe concerning Uruguay. 

Statistical Reports of the Governmei»t. Montevideo. Annual and biennial. 

Department of Overseab Trade Reports. Annua! Series. Lon.d(m. 
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Acevedo (Eduardo), ilanual de historia Urtiguaya. Tomo 1, Abarca Jos tiemposheroicos, 
desde la couqi.ista del territorio por los espafioles, hasta la cruzada de los Treinta y Tres 
orientales. Monrevideo, 1916. 

Araujo (0.), Diccionano Geograflco del Uruguay, (2nd edition). Montevideo, 1912.— 
El libro de ’El Siglo.’ — Montevideo, 1913. 

.Bauza(Francisco),Hist6ria dela dominacionespafiola en el Uruguay. Montevideo, 1880. 

Giudtci (R.), BatUe y el Batllismo. An Account of the Career and Policies of the late 
Jose Batlle, Statesman and several times President. Montevideo, 1928. 

Keane {A. H.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. Vol. I. In Stanford’s Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel. London, 1909. 

Koebel (W. H.), Uruguay. London, 1912. 

Maeso (C. M.), El Uruguay al trav^s de un Siglo. Montevideo, 1910.— Impresione de 
Uruguay en el Siglo, XX. London. 1912. 

Marti/uz Lamas ( J.), Bioueza y Pobreza del Uruguay. Montevideo, 1930. 

Parker (W.), Uruguayans of To-day. New York, 1921. 

J. Gordon), Argentina and Uruguay. London, 1917. 

Rumboldi^ir H.), The GreatSilver River. London, 1888. 

Sampognaro (V.), L’Uraguay au commencement du XX® Siecle. Brussels, 1010. 


VENEZUELA. 

(EsTADOS UNIDOS DB VElfEZTTEI.A.) 

Constitation and Oovenment. 

The Republic of Venezuela was formed in 1880 after amicable secession 
from the other membeis of the Republic of Colombia. The vigorous efforts 
of General Juan Vicente Gomez have given Venezuela considerable freedom 
from factional strife. He was President from 1909 to 1915 and again from 
1922 to 1929, when he retired, but, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
retained a firm control. A military uprising in April, 1931, led General 
Gdmez to resume the reins ; Congress demanded the resignation of President 
Perez on June 14, 1931, and unanimously elected General Gomez President 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army. The Constitution in force is that 
of May 29, 1929, modified July 7, 1931. 

Congress consists of two chambers, the Senate of 40 members, and the 
Chamber of Deputies of 85 membeis. Senators, who are elected for 3 years, 
2 for each State, must be Venezuelans by birth and over 30 years of age. 
Deputies must be native Venezuelans over 21 years of age. They are 
elected for three years ; there is one for every 35,000 inhabitants, and 
one more for an excess of 15,000. A State with fewer than 35,000 of 
population has one deputy. The Territories, on reaching the population 
fixed by law, also elect deputies. 

The President is elected by Congress for 7 years, must be a Venezuelan 
by birth and over 30 years of age. He exercises executive power in con- 
junction with the Cabinet Ministers through whom he acts. 

President of the Republic . — General Juan Vicente Gomez, elected June 19, 
1931 ; assumed office, July 13, 1931. 

The seat of Government is at the City of Caracas, but, when any un- 
foreseen circumstance requires, the Executive Power may fix its residence 
at any other point of the Pederal District. 

The States are autonomous and politically equal. Each has a Legislative 
Assembly, whose members are chosen in accordance with their respective Con- 
stitutions, and a President. The States are divided into 150 districts and 
f 98 municipalities. Each district has a municipal council, and each municipio 
a communal junta. The Federal District and the Territories are ad- 
ministered by the President of the Republic through Governors. 
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The following is a list of Presidents since 1892 : — 


Took Office. 

General Joaquin Crespo . Oct. 10, 1892 
General Ignacio Andrade . Mar. 1, 1898 * 
General Cipriano Castro . Oct. 24, 1899 » 
General Juan Vicente 
Gomez .... Dec. 19, 1908 * 


Took Office. 

Dr.Victorino ll^quez Bus- 
tillos .... May 3, 1915 * 
General Juan Vicente 
Gdmez .... May 3, 1922 
Dr. Juan Bautista P^rez . May 3, 1929 • 
Dr. Pedro Hriago Chaein . June 24, 1931 ’ 


^ Deposed. * Resigned. * Provisional. 

* Re-elected for period 1915-1922, but declined to take office, and as President-elect 
served as Commander-in-Cliiei while his successor acted as Provisional President. 


Area and Population. 

Venezuela, once regarded as having an area of 393,874 square miles, is 
now officially considered to embrace 912,050 square kilometres, or 352,051 
square miles. Bolivar, the largest state, has an area of 91,868 square miles ; 
the other states are far smaller. The Federal District embraces 745 
square miles. According to the census of January, 1926, the population was 
3,026,878, not including 10,520 Venezuelans known to be residing abroad. 
Estimated population on December 31, 1932, was 3,261,734 ; of the Federal 
Districts, 208,579 ; of the city of Caracas, 141,349. The language of the 
country is Spanish. 

The couutry is now divided into a Federal District, 20 States and 
two Territories, as follows : — 


State 

Capital 

January, 

1926 

State 

Capital 

i T 

! January, 
i 1926 

Anzoategni . 

Barcelona 

1 

129,792 ’ 

Portuguesa . 

Guanare 

i 58,721 

Apure , 

San Fernando 

58,499 j 

Sucre . 

Cuman^ 

1 216,476 

Aragna 

Maracay 

105,839 ! 
98,258 ' 

Tachira 

San Cristdbal 

‘ 172,900 

Bolivar . 

Ciudad Bolivar 

Trqjillo 

Trujillo 

' 218,780 

Carabobo 

\ alencia 

147,204 ■ 

Yaracny 

San Felipe 

122,836 

Cojedes 

San Carlos 

82,152 , 

Zamora 

Barinas 

, 57,341 

Falcon . 

Coro 

Calabozo 

178,642 

Zulia . 

Maracaibo 

, 222,613 

Guirico 

125, 2^2 

Ter. Amazonas 

Atures 

' 60,276 

liara 

Merida . 

Barquisimeto 

Merida 

271,369 

150,128 

„ Delta 
Amacuro 

Tucupita 

' 26,582 

Miranda 

Monagas 

Ocumare 

Matnrin 

189,572 : 
68,765 ' 

Federal Dist. 

Caracas 

i 195,460 

NuevaEsparta 

La Asuncion 

69,392 


Total 

13,026.878 


Some of the more important cities with their population according to the 
census of 1926, are : 


Caracas . . 135,253 San Cristobal . 15,295 Canlpano . , 25,679 

Maracaibo . . 74,767 Ciudad Bolivar . 16,762 Kio Caribe . , 25,428 

Valencia , . 3 d,S 04 Gumana . . 18,737 Nirgua . . 36,836 

Barquisimeto . 23,109 Duaea . . 28,719 Bocono . . 2l’775 


Eeligion and Education. 

The Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, but there is toleration 
of all others. There are two archbishops, one at Caracas, who is Primate 
of Venezuela, and one at Merida. There are six .suffragan bishops. In the 
primary schools religious instruction is given only to those children whose 
parents expressly request it. 

Elementary instruction is free, and from the age of 7 to the completion of 
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the primary gi'ade, compulsory. In 1933 Venezuela had 2,180 public 
primary schools with 3,342 teachers and, including a few private schools, 
with a total enrolment of 121,035 pupils ; there are 47 secondary schools, 
public and private, with 360 teachers and 2,040 pupils. For superior 
education there are four colleges, two maintained by the State at Caracas 
and two private institutions at Maracaibo and Merida. Superior instruction 
is divided into schools, viz. : Philosophy and Letters ; Physical, Mathematical, 
and Natural Sciences ; Medical Science ; Political Science ; Ecclesiastical 
Science ; Dentistry and Pharmacy. The most important are the University 
of Los Andes at Merida, with seven schools, and in Caracas the Central 
University with 1,096 students in 1932. The Government also supports 
various Institutes for special instruction. 

Justice. 

The supreme tribunal is the ‘Federal and Cassation Court,’ whose 7 
members are elected by Congress for 7 years, one for each of seven groups 
of States into which the Republic is divided for this purfiose. They select 
their own President, Vice-President, and Chancellor. The Federal Pro- 
curator-General is appointed for 3 years. There are lower Federal courts. 

The States have each a Supreme Court with 3 members called respec- 
tively President, Relator, and Chancellor. Each State has also a superior 
court, or superior tribunal, courts of first instance, district courts, and 
municipal courts. The States’ judicial officers hold their posts for 3 years. 
In the Territories there are civil and military judges of mst instance, and 
also judges in the municipios. 


Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five fiscal years ending June 30 were as 
follows (25 '25 bolivars = £1 ; 1 bolivar = 19 cents, U.S.) : — 


- 

■ 191i0-30 

1 

1930-21 1 

1 

1931-32 » 

1932-33 1 

1933-34 » 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 

Bolivars 

103,159,750 

192,450,000 

Bolivars 
C02, 598,500 
! 261,800, GO-' 

Bolivars 

150,000,000 

144,800.000 

Bolivars 

150.000,000 

1 U2,9b3,514 

Bolivars 

150,000,000 

141,690,120 


1 Budget ebtimates. 


The following table shows (in bolivars) the principal items of the budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934 — 


Revenue 

Bolivars 

Expenditure 

Bolivars 

Import duties 

. 1 51,000,000 ' 

Department of Interior 

•29,373,128 

4.813,667 

Cigarette revenue 

. ' 1.5,000,500 

Foreten Affairs . 

Liquors 

. ' 12 000,000 

Department vf Finance 

16.971.945 

Revenue stamps , 

. j 10,300,000 , 

Ministry of War and Marine 

30.451,738 

Minerals 

. 40,2o0,000 

Internal Development 

12.384.450 

Otner sources 

21,5Oj,00C 1 

1 ' 
i 

Ministry of Public Works. 

„ ,, Education 

H^Uh .... 

Budget adjustments . . ^ 

30,000,000 

9.256,805 

6,942,394 

1,401,915 

Total , 

. ' 150,000,000 i 
■ i 

Total (all items) 

141,596,120 
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On June 30, 1930, as a token of homage to Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, 
the external debt of 23,757,634 bolivars was completely paid off in gold. 
The internal debt stood on December 31, 1932, at 22,700,460 bolivars. 

Under the Constitution 12 per cent, of the Federal Revenue is assigned 
to the States and Territories fiom the appropriation of the Ministry of the 
Interior ; 1933-34, 20,471,745 bolivars. 

Defence. 

In July, 1933, a law was promulgated according to which all Venezuelans, 
21 years of age or older, have to serve three years with the active forces of 
the army, and to remain in the reserve until the age of 45. The active 
army consists of 9 infantry brigades, 1 cavalry regiment, 1 mountain 
artillery regiment, 6 groups of coast artillery, and the technical staff 
auxiliary to these. The naval force consists of 2 cruisers, 4 gunboats, 
1 transport, 1 hospital ship, 1 tugboat, 1 dispatch boat and 1 sailing vessel. 
The naval fortifications are of steel and timber. There is a military and 
naval college, a school for military aviation, a training school for troops, 
and special courses for artillery and cavalry regiments. 

Production and Industry, 

The surface of Venezuela is divided into 3 distinct zones — the agri- 
oultnial, the pastoral, and the forest zone. In the first are grown coffee, 
cocoa, sugar-cane, wheat, rice, tobacco, maize, cotton, beans, &c. ; the second 
affords runs for more than 3,000,000 cattle and numerous horses ; and in the 
third, which covers a very large portion of the country, tropical products, 
such as caoutchouc, balata (a gum resembling rubber), tonka beans, divi-divi, 
copaiba, vanilla, growing wild, are worked by the inhabitants. Forest re- 
sources have been barely tapped ; 600 species of wood have been identified. 
The coffee plantations number about 80,000, covering 543,400 acres with 
135,000,000 bushes. Output, 1932-33, 1,450,000 bags; 1931-32, 1,000,000 
bags. Exports of coffee, chiefly to Europe, 1932, were 108,276,471 pounds ; 
of cocoa, 35,036,518 pounds. There are about 6,000 cocoa plantations and 
600 sugar pfantations. Production of sugar in 1932-33, 23,300 tons (of 
which 6,000 tons are exported), and of cotton about 7,500,000 kilos, all 
locally consumed. Silkworm cultivation has begun. 

One-fifth of the population is engaged in agriculture. The live-stock in 
Venezuela is estimated as follows : — 2,077,684 oxen, 113,439 sheep, 2,154,716 
goats, 167,708 horses, 54,565 mules, 200,439 asses, 512,086 pigs. Ship- 
ments of hides (1932) amounted to 1,689 metric tons. 

Venezuela is rich m metals and other minerals and is to-day the 
second petroleum producing country in the world ; the production in 1932 
amounted to 119,596,513 barrels (exports, 113,201,361 barrels) ; in 1933, 
output was about 119,003,714 barrels. The only difficulty lies in transport ; 
oil tankers able to cross the sand bar into Lake Maracaibo have to be 
specially built. Asphalt from Lake Bermudez (output, 1931, 28,985 tons) 
is exported to the United States. There are important gold mines in the 
region to the south-east of Ciudad Bolivar. Output, 1932, amounted to 
91,488 ounces : exported, 1932, 40,038 ounces. Copper ore is also produced 
(output, 1930, 3,294 metric tons). An American company is exploiting the 
magnesite deposits on Margarita Island. Coal is worked at Coro, in Falcon 
State, and at Naricual. Salt mines in various States are now worked by 
the Government. Round the island of Margarita and neighbouring islets off 
the north coast of Venezuela, pearl fishing is carried on by the government. 
Margarita pearls are distinguished by their delicate rose tints. 
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Venezuela has few industries, most manufactured materials required 
being imported. There are cotton mills at Valencia, Caracas, Maracay, 
and Cumana, producing textiles which compete with imported Man- 
chester goods in the cheaper qualities. There is also a cement and a glass 
factory at Caracas. Electric power is available in most of the larger towns. 


Commerce. 

The value of the imports into and exports from Venezuela for 5 years 
was (1 bolivar = 19 cents, U.S. ; 25 '25 bolivars = £1) 


- 

192S 

1 1929 

1030 

1 

1931 

1932 

Imports 

Exports 

Bolivars 
. ; 415,612,000 

. : 609,554,000 i 

i 

Bolivars 

457,424.932 

735,214,163 

1 

Bolivars 
363,858,456 1 
762,494,232 

i 1 

Bolivars 

210,758,492 

651,618,047 

1 

1 Bolivars 
! 153,458,091 
628,260,172 


Petroleum (crude) furnishes about 75 per cent, of total exports; 
coffee, 17 per cent. 

Total trade between Venezuela and the United Kingdom (according to 
the Board of Trade returns) for 5 years : — 



1929 

1930 

1931 

19S2 

1933 

Imports from Veneznela to tJ.K, , 
Exports to Venezuela l^m U.K. . 
Re-exports to Venezuela from U. K. 

462,332 1 
2,509,795 
57,470 

£, 

798,312 

1,643,930 

24,831 

£ 

641,857 

942,801 

14,556 

£ 

362,735 

968,590 

11,802 

;e 

276,811 

1,007,397 

11,775 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

Foreign vessels are not permitted to engage in the coasting trade, except 
by special concessions or by contract with the Government. La Guaira is 
the chief port, but facilities for ocean-going vessels are inadequate. In 1932, 
1,696 vessels of 3,597,446 tons entered, and 7,239 vessels of 10,*699,859 tons 
cleared the ports of the country. 

Road-building has greatly increased since 1909. There are about 3,100 
miles of road fit for traffic the year round and 1,860 miles fit for summer 
motor traffic. Motor vehicles (1933) totalled 15,050, including 9,730 auto- 
mobiles, 550 motor buses and 3,799 motor lorries. 

In Venezuela there are 12 main lines of railway (6 national and 6 foreign — 
the latter, by far the most important, including 5 British and 1 Spanish) 
with a total length of (January 1st, 1933) 608 miles. In addition, the oil 
companies have about 62 miles of railroads. The Great Railway of V enezuela, 
112 miles in extent, is one of the longest lines in the Republic, running be- 
tween Caracas and Valencia. The Bolivar Railway, 136 miles, the oldest line 
in operation in the country, runs from the port of Tucucas to Barquisimeto. 
In Caracas electric tramways are worked by a British Company. 

In summer there are 51 rivers and 20 channels navigable for about 12,000 
miles : about 4,460 miles are navigable for canoes and .small launches. The 
Orinoco is navigable for ships of 12 feet draught for part of its length. 
The Compiania Venezolana de Navegacion has a virtual monopoly of the 
navigation of the river and its tributaries and the Lake of Maracaibo. 

The telegraph system, though still inadequate, had a network (1932) of 
6,584 miles with 247 telegraph offices. There are 11 telephone systems in the 
principal towns, but not all are interconnected. There were 447 post-offices 
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in 1932; mail handled, internal and abroad: 21,371,080 letters, 939,305 
post-cards, 16,402,798 printed packets, and 2,153,274 other classiiications ; 
total, 40,866,457 pieces. Weekly airmail services, domestic and international, 
were established in 1930. 

There are wireless stations at Caracas, Maracaibo. Maracay, Maiquetia, San 
Cristobal, Porlamar, Puerto Cabello, Maturin, and Puerto Ayacucho ; the 
one at Maracay reaches New York and Berlin. 

Banking and Currency. 

The official monetary unit is the Bolirar (equivalent to 0 '290323 
gramme fine gold). It is divided into 100 centimos. The bolivar equals at 
par OJd. or 19 '3 cents (U.S.) at par. £1 = 25 '25 bolivars. But prohibition 
of the export of gold in 1930 depreciated the bolivar from 5'17 to the 
dollar (XT. S. ) to 7 (1932). The following are the coins in current circulation : 
Gold, 100(pachanos)20and 10 bolivars; silver, 5. 2 '50, 2, 1, 0 '50 (real) bolivars, 
and 0'25 (medio) bolivars ; nickel, 0'125 (locha), O'Oo (centavo) bolivars. 

The bank notes in circulation are as follows (the figures in brackets showing 
their values at par) : 1,000 bolivars (£39 11s. 8d.) ;800 bolivars (£31 13s. 4d.) ; 
500 bolivars (£19 15s. lOd ) ; 100 bolivars (£3 19s. 2d.) ; 50 bolivars 
(£1 19s. Id.)-, 20 bolivars (15s. lOd.) ; and 10 bolivars (7s. lid.). The 
circulation of foreign banknotes is forbidden. 

The Bank of 'Venezuela (paid-up capital 18,000,000 bolivars) had on 
June 30, 1932, surplus and undivided profits of 13,330,697 bolivars ; it is 
the sole depository of government funds. Power to control the circulation 
of the currency was granted in 1930. The Bank of Caracas has a paid- 
up capital of 4,500,000 bolivars and (June 30, 1929) surplus and undivided 
profits of2, 919, 549 bolivars. There are four other national banks, includingthe 
Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 1,250,000 bolivars, and the Commercial 
Bank of Maracaibo with a capital of 400,000 bolivars, as well as local branches 
of 4 British, American and Dutch banks. Issuance of notes is restricted to 
the six national banks which have power to issue notes to bearer convertible 
on presentation up to twice their paid-up capital. They must publish 
monthly balance sheets, and keep 30 per cent, of their reserves against note 
issues in gold. Two small mortgage banks under quasi-governmental auspices 
were started in 1929. 

Decrees of 1875 and 1912 provided that the official system of weights 
and measures shall be the metric system. 

Diplomatic and Consalar Bepresentatives. 

1. Of VENEZtrEi.A in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Diogenes 
Escalante. 

Counsellor and Secretary. — Dr. Oscar Aguilar. 

Second Secretary . — Jose V^icente Lopez Kodriguez. 

AttacM. — Jose Rafael Falcon. 

Consul General in Liverpool. — Alirio Parra Marquez. 

Special Commercial AttacM. — Rafael Jose Cayama. 

Vice-Consul in London. — Camilo Gnrtubay. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Birmingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in 'Venezuela. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — E. A. Keeling. 
Appointed September 7, 1932. (Absent.) 
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Charge d’ Affaires ad interim and Ccnml at Caracas. — T. J. E. Haskoll. 
Consul at Maracaibo. — J. P. McGregor. 

Ttere are Vice-Consuls at Caracas, Maracaibo, Ea Gnaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Irapa, and Cariipano. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeferenee concerning Veneznela. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuario Estadistico de Venezuela. Annual. 

Boletin de Estadistica de los E&tados UnMos de Venezuela. Monthly. 

Gaceta Oflcial. Daily, Caracas. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Veneznela: Geograpnical Sketch, Natural Resources, Laws, £c. Issued by the Bureau 
of American Republics. Washington, 1904- 

Venezuela 1924. Geographic sketch, fauna, flora, population, laws, finance, etc., etc. 
Official Edition by the Department of Fomento of the United States of Venezuela. 
Caracas, 1924. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Indicator de Caracas y de la Repnblica. lirst Tt-ar, 3919-20. Caracas. 

El Iibro arnariUo de los Estados Umdos de Venezuela, 1919. Caracas, J919, 

£*>11 (P. L.). Veneznela. Washington, 1922. 

Bingham (Huam), Ihe Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia, 1906-7. 
New Haven, 1909. 

Compendium of Geography and Travel (Stanford’s); Central and South America. 2d. 
cd. Vol. I. Loudon, 1909. 

Dalton (L. V.), Venezuela. London, 1912. 

Datsson (T. C.), The South American Republics. Part II. New Fork. 1906 
Fcfrtoul{J. G.h Histona Conaistucioual de Venezuela. Vol. 3. Berlin, 19('7. 

Guifian (Dr, F. G.), Remiuiscencjas histdricas de Venezuela. 2nd ed. Caracas, 1929. 
Humboldt (A. von), Personal Narrative of Travel to the Equm<*CTial Regions of America. 
3 vo3?. London, 1900.— Views of Nature. London, 1900. 

Landaeta BosaU* (M.), Gran Recopilacidn Geogritica, Estadistica e Historica de 
Venezuela. 1889. 

MoephersOH (T. A.), Vocabulariohistonco, geographico, *c.,del Estado Carabobo. 2 pts, 
Caracas, 1890-91. Diccionario histdrico, geografico, estadistico, &c., del Estado Miranda. 
Caracas. 1891. 

Homhello (G. Orsi de), Venezuela y sns Riquezas Caracas, 1890. 

PaeamualQ. M.), Junsprudencia y Critica de la Doctnna de la Casacion Venezolana. 
Caracas, 1925. 

Pimentel y Both (F.), Resuraen Cronologico de las Leyes y Decreto del Cr^oito 
Pubbeo de Venezuela, des de el ano de 1826 basta el de 1872-1873. 

Serugg8(W. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. 2d. ed. Boston Mass. 1905. 
Strickland (J.), Documents and Maps of the Boundary Question between Venezuela and 
Bntish Guiana. London, 1896. 

Veloz Goxtieoa (N.), Veneznela-E.sbozo Geografleo, Recursos Naturales, Le^slacion 
Condiciones Econonucas, Desarrollo xMcanzado, Prospecto de Futuro Desenvolvimiento. 
Caracas, 19C4. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 

(Kkaljevina Yugoslavia.) 


Keigning King. 

Alexander I, born December 17, 1888, son of King Peter I and 
Princess Zorka, daughter of the late Nicholas I, King of Montenegro ; 
married on June 8, 1922, Princess Marie, born January 9, 1899, daughter of 
the late King Ferdinand I of Rumania ; Prince Regent from June 24, 1914 to 
August 16, 1921, when his father died. 

Sons of the King.- — ^Prince Peter, born September 6, 1923 : Prince 
Tomislav, born January 19, 1928 ; Prince Audrey, born June 28, 1929. 

Brother of the King; — Prince George, born September 8, 1887 ; on 
March 27, 1909, he renounced his right of succession to the Throne. 

Sitter of the King. — Princess Helene, bom November 4, 1884 ; married, 
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September 9, 1911 to Prince Ivan Constantinovitch (died July 18, 1918), son 
of the Grand Duke Constantine Constantinovitch of Russia. 

The founder of the dynasty was Kara-Gcorge( 2 .e. Black George) Petrovitoh, 
who, in 1804, raised the first Serbian revolt against Turkish rule. He was 
murdered in 1817, leaving two sons — Alexis, born 1801, and Alexander, 
bom 1806. In 1842 Alexander was chosen reigning Prince by the Skupshtina 
or National Assembly, and the title was confirmed by the Porte, but the 
dignity was not hereditary. In 1858 Alexander had to abdicate and was 
banished, and in 1885 he died in exile. King Peter Karageorgevitch was 
the third of his house who have ruled in Serbia. He succeeded to the throne 
on the murder of King Alexander of the Obrenovitch dynasty ; was elected 
King by the Skupshtina June 15, and assumed royal rights and duties 
June 2, 1903. 

The independence of Serbia from Turkey was established by Article 
34 of the Treaty of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878, and was proclaimed 
by Prince Milan Obrenovitch in Belgrade. On March 6, 1882, the same 
Prince proclaimed himself King. 

After the Revolution in Austria-Hungary, Slovenia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and Bosnia declared their independence, and their union with Serbia, 
together with that of Montenegro, which had been voted on November 13, 
1918, was proclaimed on December 1, 1918, when the official name of the 
State was announced as being the Triune kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. 

By the Treaty of Rapallo the boundaries of the new State on the side of 
Italy were definitely determined, except as regards Pivune, an agreement on 
which was not reached till January, 1924, when Fiume was awarded to Italy 
and Barosh to Yugoslavia. On December 5, 1923, Yugoslavia obtained from 
Greece a free zone in the harbour of Salonika, which by the end of 1928 
covered an area of 351,000 square metres (193,000 square metres land and 
168,000 square metres water). During 1931, the total traffic handled con- 
sisted of 443,209 tons of imports and 355,765 tons of exports. 

By the law of October 3, 1929, the name of the State was changed to 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia. It consists of nine hanovinas (counties) and 
Belgrade (see map in The Statesmax’s Year Book for 1931). 

The King’s civil li.st amounts to 24,000,000 dinars, plus 24,886,328 as 
difference for payment in foreign exchange. 

Constitution and Government. 

Yugoslavia is a constitutional parliamentary and hereditary monarchy 
according to the provisions of the Constitution of September 3, 1931, when 
the non-parliamentary regime introduced as an emergency in January, 1929, 
was ended. The legislative power is vested in the King, the Senate, and 
the Chamber of Deputies. The royal succession is in the direct male line in 
the order of primogeniture. In default of male heirs the King may nominate 
his successor. If lie does not the Senate and the Chamber meet together to 
elect the king from among the members of the ruling house. If the 
successor be under eighteen years of age the King will make nominatious in 
his testament or in a special document. Failing this provision both Houses 
meet together for the purpose of nominating a regent during the minority. 

The Senate consists cf members elected for six years, half of whom is 
re-elected every three years. The King may nominate as many senators as 
the number elected. The minimnni age of electors is fixed at twenty-one 
years. The right of election to the Seiiite is reserved to the members of 
the Chamber of Deputies and to Proviucial Chambers and burgomasters. 
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The right of presentation for election is reserved to citizens of over 40 years 
of age. One senator is elected to every 300, 000 inhabitants. Senators receive 
from the State an indemnity of 200 dinars per day while the session lasts. 

The members of the Chamber of Deputies {Skupshtina) are elected directly 
by the electoral body which votes publicly and verbally. All the male 
inhabitants over 21 years of age have the right to vote. All the electors 
over 30 years of age have the right of presenting themselves for election. 
The number of deputies is fixed at present at 305, corresponding to one 
member to every 60,000 inhabitants. Deputies are elected for a period of 
four years. Each deputy receives an indemnity of 200 dinars per day and a 
free pass over the State rail and waterways. 

The Senate and the Chamber meet annually on October 20 and are 
obliged to sit till the new budget is passed. The King has the power of 
convoking, proroguing and dissolving the Parliament. 

The electoral law provides that all candidates for election to Parliament 
mn.st attach themselves to a national list with representatives in each single 
electoral division. At the elections held on November 8, 1931, only one list 
was in the field, and consequently there are no party groups in the present 
parliament. All the elected deputies decided however to organise themselves 
into a political party on the basis of the electoral manifesto of the existing 
Government. 

The Cabinet, appointed on January 27, 1934, is composed as follows : — 

Prime Minister. — Nikola U:uiioi-itch. 

Minister of Toreign Affairs. — Bogoljub Yertitch. 

Minister of the Interior. — Zbivoyin Lazitch. 

Minister of Transport and Communications. — Lazar Radivoyeviich. 

Minister of Defence. — General Dragomir Stoyanovitch. 

Minister of Finance. — Hr. Milorad Georqevitch. 

Minister of Commerce and Iwlusfry. — Yuray Dernetrovitch. 

Minister of Education. — Dr. Iliya Shumeukovitch. 

Minuter of Justice. — Bozhidar Maximoritch. 

Minister of Social Afairs and Health. — Ivan Pouiselj. 

Minister of Mines and Forests. — Yuray Dernetrovitch. 

Minister of Agriculture.— 1)0. Stjepan Srkti/j. 

Minuter of Puhlic Works. — Dr. Stjepan Srkiilj. 

Minister of Physical Education. — Dr. Lavoslav Hanzhek. 


Area and Population. 

According to the census taken March 31, 1931, the area and population 
of Yugoslavia are shown as follows: — 


Banovinas 

Capital 

Area in 
sq, nales 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

Dravska 

Lvublyana 

6,123 

5.*il,2ll 

593,087 

1,144,298 

186*8 

Savska 

Zagre b 

16,647 

1,315,973 

1,38V, 410 

2,704,383 

172*8 

Vrbaska 

Banyaluka 

7,302 

52^095 

508 687 

1,037,382 

142*0 

Primorska . 

Sr*lit 

7,5&6 

442,455 

459,205 

901,660 

118*9 

Dnnska 

Sarayevo 

10,750 

773.001 

761.738 

1,534,739 

142*8 

Zetska 

CetynTe 

11,965 

464,210 

461,306 

925,516 

77*3 

Dunavska 

Novi Sad 

12,054 

1,169,215 

1,218,080 

2,387,295 

198*0 

Moravska 

Nish 

9,830 

706,126 

729,458 

1,435,584 

146*0 

Vartiarska 

Skoplye 

14,155 

785,902 

788,341 

1,574,243 

111*2 

Belgrade 

— 

146 

154,839 

134,099 

288,938 

1,979-0 


Total 

95,558 

6,891,627 

7,042,411 

13,934,038 

145*8 
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The principal towns with their latest census figures (March 31, 1931) are 
as follows : — . 


Town 


Population 

Town 

j Popalatk 

Belgrade (capital) . 


238,775 

Zagreb .... 

.| 185,581 

Soubotitza 


100,058 ; 

Skoplye 

.1 68,616 

Sarayevo 


78,173 

Ljubljana . 

.! 59,765 

Novi Sad 


63,935 

Nich .... 

35,405 

Bitolj 


33.024 ! 

Ossyek .... 

40,337 

Soinbor . 


32,334 

Senta .... 

.1 31,969 

Manbor . 


33,131 

Split .... 

.! 43,711 

Vel Betchkerek 


32,831 

Vrehatz 

. 29,411 

Vel. Kikinda . 


28,400 

Zemoun 

.i 28,074 

K.ragouyevatz 


27,208 

Leskovatz . 

. 17,632 


Movement of population is shown as follows for 4 years ; — 


- 

Births j 

Marriage.s 

Deaths 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1928 

437,523 i 

121,334 

272.606 

164,917 

1929 

452,544 

489,178 

128,120 

286.249 

166,295 

1930 

188,319 

261,487 

! 227.686 

1931 

469,876 

126,064 

276.777 

193,099 


Beli^on. 

All religions recognised by law enjoy the same rights. According to 
the results of the census of March 31, 1931, there were of the total 
population; — Serbian-Orthodox, 6,785,501 (48’70 per cent.); Roman 
Catholics, 5,217,910 (37 ’45 per cent.); Greek Catholics, 44,608 (0'32 per 
cent); Protestants, 231,169 (1'66 percent.); Mo.'-lem, 1,561,166 (11'20 
per cent.) ; Jews, 68,405 (0-49 per cent.) ; others, 25,279 (0-18 per cent.). 

The Serbian Orthodox, or Serb Pravoslav, Church is ruled by a Patriarch 
and a Holy Synod. On September 12, 1920. the Patriarchate of the Serbs, 
originally established by King Stephen TII Dnshan on April 9, 1346, and 
suppressed by Sultan Mustafa III on September 13, 1766, was reconstituted. 
The Serbian Orthodox Church is organised in 6 Metropolitical Sees, Petch, 
Belgrade, and Karlovee (held by the Patriarch), and Skoplye, Cetinye and 
Dalmatia-Bosnia (Shibenik), and 20 other dioceses. There are 2,866 Parishes 
and 166 Monasteries. According to the provisions of the Constitution 
of the Serbian Church, which was published in November, 1931, the Church 
is to be governed in the future on an autonomous basis and have the right to 
or<ranise its own life according to its needs. The Government will transfer 
to°the Church the sums in the Budget which they have allotted to 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Latin Church in Yugoslavia is governed in its relations with the State 
by the Concordats of 1855 in the territories which used to form part of 
Austria or Hungary ; of 1866 for Montenegro ; of 1881 for Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina ; and of 1914 for Serbia. It is divided into two complete 
Provinces, of Sarayevo with 4 Suffragan Sees, and Zagreb with 4 Suffragan 
Sees and jurisdiction over the Byzantine Uniat Bishop of Krizhevee. In 
addition to these there are 2 Archbishoprics, Belgrade and Antivari, and 2 
Bishoprics which depend immediately upon the Holy See in Rome, and 7 
other Bishoprics under the metropolitan jurisdiction of Archbishops outside 
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the kingdom. There is an Apostolic Administrator for those parts of the 
diocese of Zara which are in .Yugoslavia. The Church is organised in 1,971 
Parishes, and there are 349 Monasteries and Convents. 

The Protestants are chiefly in the territories which used to form part of 
Hungary. Their principal communities are the Evangelical Church 
(Helvetian and Augsburg Confessions), and the Evangelical Brotherhood. 
The Mennonites, and the Baptist and Methodist Churches are less numerously 
represented. 

The Moslems who were under two autonomous jurisdictions, that of the 
Grand Mufti of Belgrade, and that of the Eeis-ui-Ulema of Sarayevo for 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, are now joined together. 

The Jew.s, who are divided between the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim, 
have a Grand Rabbi in Belgrade for Serbia, and Kabbinaies for Croatia and 
Slavonia, for Bosnia and the Herzegovina, for Dalmatia, and for the 
V oy vodina. 

Education. 

Elementary education is compulsory, and, in all the primary schools under 
the Ministry of Education, it is free. It lasts 8 years and the schools are 
divided into elementary ami continuation. Children intending to continue 
their education in secondary or technical schools are exempted from attend- 
ance in continuation schools. In the year 1931-32 there were 8,498 
elementary schools with 25,142 teachers and 1,276,764 pupils. There were 
1,953 teachers and 27.663 pupils in the continnatiou schools. There were 
531 primary professional and industrial schools with 3,859 teachers and 
63,735 pupils, and 36 secondary professional schools with 494 teachers and 
6,165 pupils; 82 agricultural schools with 3 90 teachers and 1,297 pupils; 
3 higher art schools and 19 theological colleges. The latter had 1,546 
students in 1931-32. 

There are three Universities in the Kingdom; At Belgrade, founded in 
1838 ; at Zagreb (Agram) ; and at Lyublyana, founded in 1920. In 1932-33 
the total number ol students attending the Univer.sities was 13,606, with 
664 professors. There is a Law School at Subotitsa with 13 professors and 
426 students ; a Philosophical Faculty at Skoplye with 22 professors and 
163 students; and an Economic-commercial Academy at Zagreb with 27 
professors and 179 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by independent State courts. Courts of first 
instance are county and district courts. There are 8 courts of appeal as 
courts of second instance. The highest court is the court of cassation. 

There are special courts for administrative legislature. The State Council 
is the supreme administrative court. 


Finance. 


Estimates of receipts and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — • 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

192&.S0 

1931-32 

1000 dinars 
i 14,643,851 
; 13,vro,45S 

1 13,692,022 

1000 dinars 
12.404,475 
13,348,013 
13,210,304 

1 i 

1932-S3 1 
! 1933-34 t 
; 1934-35 } 

1000 dinars 
11,323,200 
10,973,579 
10,171,250 

1000 dinars 
ll,S2s,200 
10,438,327 
10,171,250 
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The prmcipal items of the budget estimates for 1933-34 are shown as 
follows in thousands of dinars ; — 


Revenne. 

Dinars. 

(thousands) 

Expenditure. 

Dinars. 

(thousands) 

Direct taxes 

l,.'- 0 s ,000 

Department of Education . 

786,109 

Indirect taxes . 

2.S80,0«0 

Finance . , 

303,208 

State undertakings • 

3,448,430 

Army and Xavy 

2,000,300 

Monopolies 

1,606,730 

Public works . 

164,571 

GovemiLent enterprise snr- 


Communications 

152,531 

plus .... 

535. 2.52 

Agriculture 

65,587 

Miscellaneons • 

159,914 ' 

Pensions , , 

915,738 



Pnldic health , 

152,270 


On July 1, 1932, the public external delt of Yugoslavia amounted to 

32.763.242.636 dinars, internal to 6,020,315,000 dinars, making a total of 

38.783.557.636 dinars. 

Sefence. 

Army, 

The organisation of the army of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia is based on 
the law of 1923. Compulsory service is in force for men between the ages of 
21 and 45, and, as a last defence, men can be taken as lit to carry arms from 
the ages of 18 to 21 years and from 45 to 50 years. Service in the active 
army is for 10 years, of which 18 months are with the colours, the remainder 
of the service being spent on leave subject to recall for training. From 
31 to 38, service is with the 2nd base of the reserve, from 38 to 45 with 
the 3rd base. 

The kingdom is divided into five army commands which comprises 2 
cavalry divisions, 16 infantry and 16 artillery brigades. 

In 1932-33, the peice strength of the active army was 7,123 officers 
and 105,487 men. The G.-ndarmerie consists of 19,848 officers and men. 
The military air force numbers 10,810 all ranks with 568 aeroplanes, 
organised in 6 air regiments of 18 flights. 

The strength on mobilisation is approximately 1,000,000. Military 
education is provided by the Military Academy at Belgrade for the training 
of cadets for officers of all arms and by the superior course of the Academy for 
the training cf staff offii-ers and commanders. 

The infantry is armed with quick-firing rifles of French pattern and 
those taken as booty from Austria-Hungary ; the artillery with French 
quick-firing guns (Schneider-Canet system) and those taken as booty from 
Austria-Hungary, which are of various models. 

Navy. 

The Eoyal Yugoslav Navy is under the command of a Vice-Admiral, a 
special Naval Department being maintained at the War Office for technical 
and administrative purposes. The organisation comprises the seagoing 
squadron; the river flotilla; the air service. The s agoing squadron, com- 
posed of the flotilla leader Dubror.nik, of 1,880 tons and mounting four 
5 "5 inch guns, built in Great Britain in 1931-32, 8 torpedo-boats, 6 mine- 
layers, 6 mine -sweepers, 4 submarines, an aircraft tender, and a number of 
smaller vessels, is used mainly for training purposes. A small ex-German 
Cruiser, Dalmaciya, has been refitted and re-armed to serve as a training 
ship. A new programme of naval construction, to include 2 flotilla leaders, 

6 destroyers, 2 submarines, and 6 coastal motor-boats, has been approved. 
The main base is at Kotor (Cattaro), where there are facilities for repairs and 

T Y 
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docking, and a naval engineering college. There are training establishments 
at Graz (Gravosa) (for officers) and Shibenik (Sebenico) (for warrant and petty 
officers). The river flotilla includes 4 monitors, armed with 4 "7 inch guns, 
besides patrol vessels, motor-boats, mining launches, and other small craft. 
The air service consists of sea-plane detachments attached to the seagoing 
squadron and to the river flotilla. The total active service personnel of the 
navy comprises 487 officers and 5,500 men, with a further 700 in reserve. 

Frodaction and Industry. 

Yugoslavia, with a total area of 24,754,166 hectares, has a cultivated 
area of 13,953,743 hectares (1932). 

The area and production of the principal crops for 2 years were : — 


Acreage ' Yield 


Crop 

1931 

193-2 

1931 

1932 




, tons 

tons 

Wheat . 

5,392,494 

5,312,742 

■; 2,688,627 

1,454,532 

Barley . 

1,116,983 

1,254,375 

1 391,892 

391,514 

Rye 

624,245 

624.095 

1! 193,396 

211.534 

Oats 

973,572 

856,587 

!■ 364,782 

269,228 

Maize 

6,165, •-i92 

6,563,837 

! 3,203,393 

4,792,965 

Vines 

491,764 

479,3-20 

l! 



On January, 1, 1933, there were in Yugoslavia 1,156,999 horses ; 16,499 
mules; 114,719 asses ; 3,812,208 head of cattle ; 8,510,441 sheep ; 2,863,177 
pigs; and 1,871,618 goats. 

The forest area of Yugoslavia is 19,068,637 acres (1931). The largest 
forest area is in Bosnia and the Herzegovina (8,388,944 acres). The forests 
consist largely of beech, oak, and fir, but are less profitable than, with proper 
management, they might be. The normal timber cut is about 530 million 
cubic feet per annum. Hemp is an important crop The area under cultiva- 
tion in 1932, was 67,840 acres (69,042 in 1931), and the yield 22,201 metric 
tons (22,949 metric tons in 1931). 

Yugoslavia has considerable mineral resources, including coal (chiefly 
lignite), iron, copper ore, gold, lead, chrome, antimony and cement. The total 
output of coal and lignite was 5,252,415 metric tons in 1930 ; 4,970,177 metric 
tons in 1931 ; and 4,474,697 metric tons in 1932. The most important iron 
mines are at Varesh and Lyubiya in Bosnia and there are also considerable 
siderite and limonite iron ores between Prizhedor andSanski Most. In 1930 
the output of iron ore was 431, 189 metric tons ; 126,847 metric tons in 1931. 
Copper ore is exploited chiefly at Bor (Serbia) ; output in 1932, 303,140 
metric tons ; in 1931, 456,780 metric tons. The principal lead mines are at 
Mezhitsa(Slovenia); production of lead ore in 1932, 554,504 metrictons; in 1931, 
371,156 metric tons. Chrome mines are found in the southern part of Serbia 
and more especially in the neighbourhood of Skoplye (Uskub) ; output of 
chrome ore in 1932, 39,141 metric tons ; in 1931, 58,385 metric tons. There 
are 2 antimony mines in western Serbia (Podrinye) which produced 122 
metric tons in 1929. Production of salt, 1930, 56,018 metric tons ; 1931, 
54,634 metric tons; 61,251 metric tons in 1932. Bauxite in 1932, 67,086 
metric tons; in 1931, 64,842 metric tons; in 1930, 94,700 metric tons; 
manganese, 160 metric tons in 1932 ; in 1931, 2,454 metric tons ; in 1930, 
1,539 metric tons; pyrites, 15,718 metric tons in 1932; in 1931, 29,475 
metric tons ; in 1930, 50,345 metric tons. 
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Of the industries, flour milling is one of the most important, especially in 
Batchka ; there are 50 large flour mills in the country ; brewing and distilling 
are extensively carried on, as are also cotton spinning and weaving, tanning, 
hoot-making, pottery, and iron-working. Carpet weaving is one of the oldest 
industries in Serbia. The product is manufactured principally at Pirot, 
in south-eastern Serbia, and the carpets are named after that place. The 
chief characteristics of these carpets are that they are made of pure wool, 
dyed with natural colours by local dyers, who pride themselves that the pro- 
cess of dyeing and colour mixing is a secret transmitted by father to son, and 
is known only to the inhabitants of Pirot. Meat-packing is also becoming 
important, and there is also an important cardboard and paper-making 
industry. 

Commerce. 

Commerce for 5 years ; — 

19-29 1930 1931 1932 1933 

Dinars Dinars Dinars Dinars Dinars 

Imports. . 7,594,750,329 i 6,960,113,191 4,800,281,032 i 2,859,669,220 i 2,882,516,081 

Exports. . 7,921,707,922 16,780,054,206 4,800.965,997 3.056,576,083 13.377,844,636 

Principal Imports and Exports for 2 years (in thousands of dinars) t — 


j Imports 

Exports 

I 1§32 

1933 ■ 

1932 

1933 

Food products . . ' 198,749 

Silks and silk goods . 123,766 

Iron and iron goods . 299,562 

Machinery . . 138,155 

Coal . , . * 1 95,78$ 

Mineral oils , , 90,920 

Cotton and cotton goods : 535,178 
Wool and woollen goods ' 212,152 

191,249 1 Eggs .... 
111,740 Wneat 

277,910 : Cattle 

106,651 Ma)2e 

87,340 1 Swine 

81,714 ii Fresh Meat. 

086,833 i' Timber . , , 

263,046: Ceitent 

182,183 

163,317 

57,962 

135,971 

263,629 

163,540 

419,746 

63,190 

176.464 
15,604 
86,510 

431.464 
214,244 
137,132 
567,181 
’59,501 


In 1932 and 1933 the trade was distributed as follows; — 


Imports 

1 Thmififlnris Thonsands ! 

1 of Dinars ^ ofDiuars ; Exports 

: 1932 ; 1933 ; 

Thousands 
of Dinars 
1932 

Thousands 
of Dinars 
1933 

Anstria . 

i 

384,170 


463,344 ! Italy 

705,035 

725,518 

Czechoslovakia 


446,991 


348,505 j Anstria . 

676,093 

731,795 

Italy 

! 1 

361,937 


458,789 ! Czechoslovakia 

402,501 

366.124 

Germany 

1 

506,425 


379,245 . Rumania 

11,521 

29,761 

Great Britain . 

. j 

212,618 


280,414 ■ Germany 

344,763 

470,679 

Hungary. 

. j 

141,828 


113,219 1 Greece . 

133,617 

134,236 

Prance . 


129,319 


120,632 1 Hungary 

125,460 

11S.530 

Rumania . 


$5,557 


75.360 1 Switzerland . 

66,499 

111,532 

United States 


126,591 


148,309 1 France . 

82,192 

74,341 

Greece . 

• 

25,205 


40,152 t Great Britain 

64,536 

90,406 


In 1932 the chief imports from Yugoslavia into the United Kingdom 
{according to Board of Trade Eetnrns) were: chemicals, 24,6471.; oak 
wood, 77 , 2711 .; .“awn soft wood, 28,031?. The chief exports from the 
United Kingdom to Yugoslavia were cotton piece goods, 111,356?. ; cotton 
yams, 95,701?. 

Total trade between Yugoslavia and the United Kingdom for five years 
(Board of Trade Returns) : — 
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1929 

1930 

; 1931 1 

j 1932 

; 1933 

Imports from Tugosla\ia into 




1 ^ 1 

£ 

U. K 

Exports to Yugoslavia from ■ 

615,437 

707,715 

564,020 

487,159 

601,938 

U. K 

Ee-exports to Yugoslavia from ' 

l,5*24,4g2 

1,158,557 

940,185 1 

1,219,824 

599,510 

U.K ^ 

' 49,941 

30,431 

32,749 

13,035 

17,024 


Shipping and Commnnications. 

On July 1, 1933, Yugoslavia possessed 167 steamers of 372,200 (gross) tons, 
besides 13 motor ships of 2,267 (gross) tons, making a total of 180 vessels of 
374,467 (gi'oss) tons. 

In 1932, 91,495 vessels of 15,843,001 net tons entered the ports of the 
kingdom, of these, 82,964 vessels of 12,048,469 tons were Yugoslav. 

Yugoslavia has (1932) 5,792 miles of railway, of which 4,343 miles are 
of normal gauge, and 1,449 miles of narrow gauge. Of the whole length of 
railway 4,019 miles are under the State’s administration. 

The first Yugoslav air-line for passengers between Belgrade and Zagreb 
was opened in February, 1928. There is now a service between Belgrade 
and Skoplye. Regular international services connect Belgrade with Paris, 
Sofia, Bucharest, and Constantinople. 

Of highways there are (1933) 1,422 miles. A five-year programme of 
road construction was formulated in 1931. It is intended to build a 
further 450 miles of roads at a cost of 600,000,000 dinars. Total length of 
waterways, principally the Danube, the Save, the Drave, the Tisa, the Kups, 
the Tarnish and 3 canals is 1,182 miles. On these waterways there were in 
1932, 352 steamships and motorships engaged in river navigation, of which 
66 per cent, are State owned, the remainder belonging to private companies. 
Passenger traffic amounted to 6,655,457 and freights (1930) to 2,146,629 tons. 

There were (1932) 12,117 miles of telegraph line and 10,351 miles of 
telephone line. 

In 1932 there were 4,003 post-offices, 1,819 telegraph offices, 1,230 central 
telephone stations, 5 central automatic telephone stations with a total 
number of telephone subscribers of 39,101. There were also 1,250 public 
telephone call-offices. 

Sankins: and Credit. 

The principal bank is the National Bank of Yugoslavia, in Belgrade, 
with a capital of dinars 180,000,000 paid up. Notes in circulation on 
Febrnary 22, 1934, 4,161,701,000 dinars; note cover in gold and foreign 
exchange, 1,852,403,000 dinars; bills and advances (State and private), 

2.126.493.000 dinars. The Export Bank, with agencies abroad, assists in 
the exportation of Yugoslav produce. The Drzavna Hipotekarna Banka or 
State Mortgage Bank, the only large State institution of the kind in Yugo- 
slavia, makes advances to a large amount for agricultural operations. The 
Privilege<l Agrarian Bank was loanded in 1929 with a capital of 700 million 
dinars for the benefit of farmers. Savings deposits at the banks totalled 
9,867,000,000 dinars on October 1, 1933, as compared with 10,226,000,000 

1932. Postal savings accounts numbered 216,957 with 

442.674.000 dinars balance at the end of 1932, as against 177,252 with 

331.141.000 dinars balance at the end of 1931, and 127.196 with 209,613,000 
ornars balance at the end of 1930. 
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Money, Weights and Measures. 

Yugoslavia has the decimal system for its weights and measures. On 
May 8, 1931, a stabilisation loan was concluded in Paris to the amount of 
1,025,000,000 francs for the purposes of the legal stabilisation of the dinar. 
On May 12 a law for the stabilisation of the dinar was promulgated to take 
effect on June 28. The dinar was stabilised at a value corresponding to 26'5 
milligrams of pure gold, 11 dinars equals one gold dinar, or 100 dinars 
equal 9T3 Swiss francs (approximately 276 to the pound sterling). The 
National Bank as the bank of issue is bound by law to maintain a cover of 
gold or foreign currencies of equivalent value, amounting to not less than 
35 per cent., and at least 25 per cent, only in gold, of the total amount of 
the Bank’s outstanding obligations. • In circulation are bank-note.s of 10, 
100, and 1,000 dinars ; 100 paras = 1 dinar ; metallic coins of 0'25, aid 0‘50 
dinar, 1 dinar, and 2 dinars, and silver coins of 10 and 20 dinars with a 
50 per cent, silver content and weighing 7 and 14 grammes respectively. 
According to a law published on August 13, 1932, there is to be an i.ssue of 
new silver coins of 50 dinars with 75 per cent, silver content and weighing 
22 grammes ; the value of the issue of all silver coins is to be 1,000,000,000 
dinars. 

The metric weights and measures have been in practical use since the 
commencement of 1883. The wagon of 10 metric tons is frequently used 
as a unit of measure for coal, roots and com. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Yugoslavia in Geeat Beitain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Georges Diouritch. 

Counsellor. — Dr. Voyislav M. Yovanovitch. 

Secretaries. — Yladin.ir Toukmirovitch and Dr. Voyslav M. Kadovanovitoh. 

Consul-General in London. — Y. V. Yovanovitch. 

There are Consular representatives in Manchester, Bristol, Bradford, and 
Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Yugoslavia. 

Envoy and Minister Nevile Meyrick Henderson, K.C.M.G. 
(Appointed November 21, 1929.) 

Second Secretaries . — D. J. Cowan, O.B.E., M.C., and W. H. Montagn- 
Pollock. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. T. D. Daly, M.C. 

Maml Attache . — Capt. H. Pott, M.V.O,, K.N. 

Commercial Secretary. —S.. N. Sturrock. 

There are consular officers at Belgrade, Zagreb, Sarayevo, Dubrovnik 
(Ragnsa), Split, Vis (Lissa), and Sushak. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning 
Yugoslavia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Staitiiiqut GineraU d'Etat. Ancuaire statistique Xo. 1, 1929, Btlsrade, 1032 ; Xo. 2, 1930, 
Belgrade, 1533. 

blnzbene Novine (Official Gazette), Statisticki godisnjak Kraljevine Srbije (Annuaire 
Statisrique du Royaume de Serbie), and. the publications issued by the various Depart- 
ments of Government. Belgrade. 

Croatia-Slavonia and Fmme ; Dalniatia ; Bosnia and Herzegovina ; the Slovenes ; the 
Yugoslav Movement ; Montenegro; Serbia. (Volumes in the st-rins of ‘Handbooks Pre- 
pared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office.') 

Royaume de Yugoslavie, 1919-1929. Public par le Bureau Central de Presse- Belgrade, 
1930. 
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2. Non-Official Publications. 


Almanac of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Zagi-eb. Annoal. 
Jubilarni Zbomik. 3 Vols. 192S-29 

Narodna Enciklopedia. Edited by Prof. S. Stanoevitch. 4 vols. Belgrade, 1920->28 
Baedeker's Dalmatien and die Adria (1929) comprises part of Yugoslavia. 

Baerlein (H.), A Difficult Frontier (Yugoslavs and Albanians). London, 19*22. — The 
Birth of Yugoslavia. 2 Vols. London, 1922. 

Brawn (H. F.) and Tyndale (W.), Dalmatia (Paintmirs). London, 1925. 

Beard aad Radin, The Balkan Pivot : Yugoslavia. New York, 1929, 

Buchan (J.), Editor, Yugoslavia (Nations of To-day). London, 1923. 

Church (L. P. ), The Story of Serbia. London, 1914. 

Compass : Finanzielles-Jahrbuch (Vol. 3 deals with Yugoslavia), Vienna, Annual. 
Cvietisa (Prano), Les Yongoslaves. Paris, 1921. 
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AAC 

Aachex (Prussia), 942, 975 ; tech- 
nical schools, 944 
Aalborg (Denmark), 807 
Aalen (Wurttemberg), 983 
Aarau (Switzerland), 1336 
Aargau (Switzerland), 1333, 1335 
Aarhus (Denmark), 807 
Aba (Belg. Congo), 279 
Abaoo Island (Bahamas), 345 ' 
Abaiang Island (Pacific), 436 
Abdul Aziz ibn Sa’ud, King of Saudi 
Arabia (Saudieh), 662 
Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, Sultan, 
(Kedah), 195 

Abdullah, Sultan (Pahang), 190 
Abdullah Ibn Hussein, Amir of 
Trans-Jordan, 204 
Abemama Is (Pacific), 436 
Abercorn (H. Rhodesia), 234 
Aberdeen, burgh, 17 

— county, 17 

— university, 22, 23 
Aberdeen (South Dakota), 601 
Aberdeen CWashington, II. S. A), 616 
Aberystwyth College, 22 

Abeshr (Wadai), 915 

Abidjan (French West Africa), 927 

— wireless station, 929 
Abkhasian, Soviet Rep. (Georgia), 

1271 

Abo (Turku) (Finland), 850; uni- 
versity, 851 

Abo-Bjorneborg (Finland), 850 
Aboisso (French West Africa), 927 
Abruzzie Molise (Italy), 1036 
Abu, Mount (India), 148, 181 
Abuna (Coptic bishop), 649 
Abtssixia, 226, 647 sqq 

— air force, 649 


ADU 

Abyssinia, boundary, 226, 275, 647, 
921, 1054 

— commerce, 650, 922 

— King (Negus), 647, 648 

— leased territory, 275, 647 

— railways, 661, 922 

— religion, 649, 831 

— roads, 651 

— trade routes, 650, 922 

— treaty with Italy, 647 
Abyssinian race, 648 
Acajutla (Salvador), port, 1285 
Acamania (Greece), 986 
Accra (Gold Coast), 268, 269 
Accrington, 14 

Achaia (Greece), 986 
Achimota Dniv. Coll. (Gold Coast), 
268 

Acklin’s Island (Bahamas), 345 
Aconcagua (Chile), prov., 738 
Acre (Palestine), 198, 201 ; port, 203 
Acre Territory (Brazil), 716, 718 ; 
I rubber, 721 

Adana (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; 
town, 1343 

Addis Ababa (Abyssinia), 647, 648, 
651, 922 

Adelaide (S. Australia), 400 ; airmail, 
372; port, 371 ; univ., 400 
i Aden, Protectorate, 97, 98, 121, 
I 216, 662, 664 ; boundary, 97 ; 

I garrison, 132 

: Adjame (Ivory Coast), 927 
I Admiralty Is. (N. Guinea), 441 
' Adowa ( Abyssinia), 647 
j Adrar (Mauritania), 929 
I — (Spanish Sahara), 1313 

Adrianople (Turkey), town, 1348 
j Adua (Abyssinia), 648 
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ADY 

Adjgeisk (U.S.S.K.) auton. region, 
1254 

^gean Islands, 986, 987, 1059 sqq 

— Greek, minerals, 991 

— Italian, 1059 sqq 

— Turkish, 1347 
Afghanistan, 653 sqq 

Africa, Central, Proteecorate, see 
Nyasaland Protectorate, 220 

— Colonies in, Belgian, 280, 702 sqq 
British, 206 sqq 

French, 270, 287, 288, 888, 

889, 902 sqq 

Italian, 213, 226, 1053 sqq 

Portuguese, 1224, 1231 sqq 

Spanish. 1300, 1304, 1313, 

1314 ; see also Morocco, 
Spanish Zone, 1119 sqq 

— East (British), 206 sqq 

(Italian), 213, 1043, 1058 sqa 

(Port.), 1225, 1233 

— Equatorial (French), 889, 913 sqq 

— North (French), 888, 889, 902 sqq ; 

see also Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunis 

(Italian), 1043, 1054 sqq 

(Spanish), 1300, 1304, 1313 ; 

see also Morocco, Spanish i 
Zone, 1119 sy 9 j 

— South (British), 227 sqq ■ 

Union of, 236 sqq ! 

— S.-WestiBritish), 283 sqq \ 

— "West (British), 262 sqq 

(French), 287, 288, 888, 889, 

922 sqq 

(Port.), 1225, 1231 sqq 

(Spanish), 1313, 1314 

Afrikya, see Tunis 

Afyonkaiahisar (Turkey), vilayet, 
1348, 1353 

Agadir (Morocco), 1127 
Agalega la. (Mauritius), 220 
Agana (Guam), 640 
Agar (India), 176 

Agdenes (Norway), fort, 1171 i 

Agder, Aust & Vest (Norway), 1167 ■ 
Agion Oros (Greece), 986 I 

Agra (prov. ), see United Provinces I 

— (town), 124, 168 

Agram or Zagreb (Yugoslavia), 1374, 
1375 

— univ., 1376 

Agrigento (Italy), 1037, 1038 


ALA 

Aguadulce (Panama), port, 1181 
Aguascalientes(Mexico), 1110; irriga- 
tion, 1112; town, 1110 
Ahmadi, El, mosque, 831 
Ahmedabad (India), 124, 1,"7 
Ahmed ibn Jabir, Sulxan of Kuwait, 
666 

Ahvenanmaa (Finland), 850 
Aidin (Asia Minor), see Aydin 
Aigun (China), port, 749 
Ain (France), dept., 862 
Ain Galakka (Kanem), 915 
Ain Sefra (Algeria), 903 
Aintab (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Aisne (France), dept., 862 
Aitnlaki Island (Cook Islands), 429 ; 

wireless station, 430 
Aix (France), uuiv., 868, 869 
Ajaristan, Soviet Sep. of (Georgia), 
1279 

Ajk (Hungary), coal, 1015 
Ajmer, town (India), 124, 143 
Ajmer-Merwara (India), 125, 148 

— agriculture, 135 

— area and pop., 121 

— births and deaths, 121 

— education, 149 

— finance, 1 48 

— forests, 135, 136 

— government, 118 

— land revenue, 134 
tenure, 134 

— religion, 125 
Akassa (Nigeria), 264 
Akershus (Norway), 1167 
Akmolinsk (U.S.S.K.), 1270 
Akron (Ohio), 461, 584; univ., 585 
Aksaray (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Aksu (Sin-Kiang), 765 

Aksun (Abyssinia), 647 -• 

Akureyri (Iceland), 1020 
Alava (Spain), 1300 r, 'L. 
Alabama, 457, 499 sqq 

— agriculture, 457, 500 ’ 

— area and population, 457, 499 
— ■ cotton, 475, 500 

— port, 500 ’t 

— production and industry, 475, 600 

— representation, 453, 499 

— univ., 500 

AlagSas (Brazil), state, 718, 719 
Ala’idin Sulaiman Shah, Sultan 
(Selangor), 190 
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Alajuela (Costa Rioa), 7S0 ; town, 
781 

Aland (Finland), 849, 850 
Alaska, 458, 625 sqq 

— area and pop., 458, 626 

— banks, 492, 628 

— defence, 468, 470 

— education, 464, 626 

— fisheries, 483, 627 

— gold, 478, 627 

— government, 455, 625 

— mining, 478, 627 

— ports, 628 

— production, &o.,47S. 483, 627 

— shipping, 628 

— troops in, 468, 470 

Albacete (Spain), province, 1300 ; 

town, 1301 
AiBAitlA, 657 f 

— ail' routes, 660 

— alliance with Italy, 653 

— coast defence, 659 

— constitution of 1928, 658 

— King, 658 

Albany (New York), 461, 673, 575 
Albany (W. Australia), 405 
Albay (Philippines), 636 
Albeeta (Canada), 291, 313 sqq 

— agriculture, 301, 303, 316 

— area and pop., 294. 314 

— births, marriages, deaths, 295, 316 

— constitution and government, 290, 

313 

— crops, 301, 302 

— education, 296, 315 

— finance, 298, 315 

— fore.sts, 303, 316 

— Legislative Assembly, 291, 314 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 314 

— live stock, 302 

— mining, 304, 316 

— ministry, 314 

— municipal districts, 314 

— natural gas, 316 

— petroleum, 316 

— political parties, 314 

— production and industrv, 301, 

302, 304, 316 

— railways, 316 

— representation, 29!, 314 

— wheat, 301 

Albuquerque (New Mexico), 572 ; 
uuiv., 572 


Albury (New South Wales), 377 
Alcazar (Morocco), 1120 
Alcoy (Spain), 1301 
Aldabra Islands (Seychelles), 224 
Alderney, government, 74 ; popu- 
lation, 18 

Aldershot Command (U.K.), 41 
Alemtejo (Portugal), 1224 
Aleppo (Syria), 898, 900 ; cotton, 
900 ; tobacco, 900 ; town, 
899, 900, 901 

Alessandria (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Alesund (Norway), 1168 
Alexander I, King (Yugoslavia), 1372 
Alexander Bay (Newfoundland), 
paper-mills, 342 

Alexandretta (Syria), 898, 899 ; 
Sanjak, 898 

Alexandria (Egypt), 830 

— air service, 203 

— shipping, 839 

— town, 829, 830 

— trade, 839 

Alexandria, Patriarch of, 649 
Alexandroupolis (Greece), 987 
Algarve (Portugal), prov., 1224 
Algeria, 889, 902 sqq 

— area and pop., 889, 902, 903 

— education, 868, 869, 904 
— • faculties, 868, 869 

— finance, 902, 904 

— government, 861, 888, 902 

— naval station, 876 

— representation, 861, 902 

— university, 868, 869, 904 
A1 Ghail (Yemen), 665 
Algiers (Alger), 876, 903, 904 

— naval station, 876 

— university, 868, 869, 904 
A1 Hazm (Yemen), 665 
Alhucema Isles (Spanish Africa), 

1300 

Alicante (Spain), 1300 ; air station, 
1311 ; town, 1301 

Aligarh (India), 124 ; univ., 126, 168 
Ali Navaz Khan Talpur, ruler 
(Khairpur), 181 
A1 Janf (Yemen), 665 
A1 Khamr (Yemen), 665 
Alkmaar (Netherlands), 1136 
Allahabad (India), 124, 168 ; uni- 
versity, 126, 168 
Allentown (Pa. ), 593 
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Alliance (Ohio), 584 
Allier (France), dept., 862 
A1 Matamma (Yemen), 665 
Almelo (Netlierlands), 1136 
Almeria (Spain), prov., 1300 

— mineral, 1307; town, 1301 
Almirante (Panama), port, 783 
Almora (India), 764 

Alofi Is. (Fr. Pacidc), 936 

Alor Star (Kedah), 195 

Alost (Belgium), 694 

Alpes, Basses- (France), dept., 862 

— Hautes- (France), dept., 862 

— -llaritimes (France), dept., 862 
Alphonse Island (Seychelles), 224 
Alpnllu (Turkey), 1354 
Alsace-Lorraine, 864, 940 

— area and population, 864, 910 

— forts, 873 

— nniv., 868 

A1 Suda (Yemen), 665 
Altenbnrg (Thuringia), 981 
Alton (Illinois), 626 
Altona(Germaay), 942, 975; port, 956 
Altoona (Pa.), 593 
Alrsborg (Sweden), province, 1318 
Alwar (India), 181 ; town, 124 
Amapaia (Honduras), 1005 
Amarah (Iraq), 1025 
Amarillo (Texas), 606 
Amasya (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Amazonas (Brazil), state, 718 ; 
rubber, 721 

— (Colombia), 774 

Amazonas (Peru), department, 1203 

— (Venezuela), ter., 1367 
Ambado (French Somali Coast), 922 
Ambala (India), 124 

Ambato (Ecuador), 821 
Ambeno (Portuguese Timor), 1238 
Amberg (Bavaria), 966 
Amboina (Dutch Indies), 1149 
Ambrym Is. (New Hebrides), 437 
America, set United States 

— British Colonies, Dominions, &c., 

ill (.see Bermuda, Canada, West 
Indies, 4o. ), 288 sq^ 

— French cols, in, 889, 932 sqq 
Amersfoort (Netherlands), 1136 
Amhara (Abyssinia), 647, 648 
Amherst (Nova Scotia), 324 
Amida (Turkey), 1349 
Amiens (France), 865 


4>'G 

Amindivis Is. (Laccadives), 164 
Amirantes islands (Seychelles), 224 
Amman (Trans-Jordan), 204 
Amoy (China), port, 749 
Amran (Yemen), 665 
Amritsar (Indial, 124. 166 
Amsterdam (Netheilands),™ 1136 ; 
canal, 1140 ; fort, 1140 ; port, 
1145 ; nniv., 1137 

— (New York), 575 
Amsterdam Island (Reunion), 920 
Amur prov. (Manchuria), 762 
Anaconda (Montana), 560 

, Anaiza (Nejd), 662, 663 
I Aneash (Peru), department, 1203 
; Anchorage (Alaska), 626 
i Ancona (Italv), prov., 1036 ; town, 
1038 

j Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 118, 

' 121, 125, 149 

— area and population, 121, 125, 

149 

— Chief Commissioner, 118, 149, 150 

— forests, 135, 149 

— penal settlement, 149 

— religion, 125 
Anderlecht (Bnissels), 693 
Andes, Los (Argentina), 670 

— (Venezuela), uuiv., 1368 
Andhra Hniv. (India), 126, 163 
Andijan (Uzbekistan), 1256, 1272 
Andorra, 888 

Andover Statf College, 48 
Andros Island (West Indies), 345 
Auecho (Togo), 930 
Anegada (Virgin Is.), 352 
Aneityum Island (Pacific), 437 
Angdiiphodang (Bhutan), 708 
Angers (France), 865, 870; faculties, 
869 

Angkor (Cambodia), 895 
Anglo-Egyitian Sudan, 274 sqq, 
913 

— boundary, 913 

I — commerce, 277, 278, 279, 650 
! — defence, 276 

— frontiers, 209, 274, 913 
I — Governor-General, 274 

— posts and telegraphs, 279 

— railway, 279 

— troops in, 838 

Angola (Port. W. Africa), 1231 sqq 

— new currency, 1238 
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Angora (Turkey), town, 1347, 1348 ; 
vilayet, 1348 

Angora Government (Tiirkev), 1346. 
1347, 1349, 1350 ‘ 

— Caliphate abolished by, 1346 
Grand National Assembly, 1346, 

1347, 1349 

— Islam no longer State religion, 

1349 ^ 

— Latin alphabet introduced by, 

1350 

— Lausanne Treaty, 1347, 1348, 

1351 

Anguilla Is. (W.I.), 351 
Anhalt, 939, 962 

— area and population, 939, 962 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 962 

Anhwei or Anhui (China), prov., 748, 
754 

Animists (D. E.L), 1149 
Anjouan Is. (Comoro Is.), 919 
Ankara (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 1354 
Anking (China), 748 
Ankober (Abyssinia), 648 
Ankole (Uganda), 211 
Ann Arbor (Mich.), 550 ; univ., 551 
Annai (Br. Guiana), 338 
Annam (French), 889, 892 sqq 

— agriculture, 892, 894 

— area and population, 889, 894 

— imports and exports, 892, 894 

— port, 892 

— rice, 892, 894 
Annamalai Univ. (Madras), 163 
Annapolis (Md.), 544 

Annobon Is. (Sp. Africa), 1313, 1314 
Antalo (Abyssinia), 648 
Antalya (Turkey), 1348 
Antananarivo (Madagascar), 916 sqq ; 

wireless station, 919 
Antigua Is. (W.L), 351 
Antilles Is. ( French), 932 
Antioch (Syria), 899 ; Patriarchs of, 
899,’ 1349 

Antioquia (Colom.), 763, 774 ; gold, 
776 

Antipodes Islands (N.Z. ), 430 
Antofagasta (Chile), province, 738 

— port, 713 ; town, 738 

— wireless station, 743 
Antrim, 68, 69 

Antsirabe (Madagascar), 916, 918 


AEI 

I Antung (Manchnria), 749, 762 
I Antwerp (Belgium), 693 ; shipping, 
j 699 ; town, 693 

I Anvers, see Antwerp 
Anzoategui (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Aosta (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Apache Indians (Jfew Mexico), 572 
Apeldoorn (Netherlands), 1136 
I Apia (Western Samoa), 443 
I — wireless station, 443 
I Apolda (Thuringia), 981 
I Apolima (Western Samoa), 443 
i Appenzeli (Switzerland), 1333 sqq, 

! 1337 

! Appleton (Wis.), 621 
Apra Harlx)ur (Guam), 640 
j Apulia (Italy), province, 1036 
j Apure (Venezuela), state, 1367 
j Apurimac (Peru), department, 1203 
I .4iqaba (Palestine), port, 664 
j Aqaba-Maan (Palestine), 662 
Aquila degli Abruzzi (Italy), 1036 ; 

town, 103S 
Arabia, 661 sqq 
— defence, 664 
Aracajd (Brazil), 718 
Arad (Rumania), 1245 
Arada (W^adai), 915 
Aragua (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Aranuka Is. (Gilbert Is.), 436 
Aranya Pradesa (Siam), 1293 
Ararat (Victoria), 386 
Arauca (Colombia), 774 
Araucan race (ChUe), 738 
I Arbil (Iraq), 1025 
' Arcadia (Greece), 986 
' Archangel (U.S.S.R.), 1156 
j Ardeche fFrance), dept., 862, 879 
; Ardennes (France), dept., 862 
I Ardmore (Okl. ), 587 
Arendal (Norwayl, 1168 
Arensburg ^Estonia), 844 
Arequipa (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 ; 
univ., 1204 

; Arezzo (Italy), 1035, 1076 ; town, 
1038 

Argentenil (France), 865 
Argentine Republic, 658 sqq 
Argolis (Greece), 986 
Argostolion (Greece), 986 
Argovie (Switzerland), 1333, 1335 
Argyll (Scotland), 17 
Ariancoupom (French India), 890 
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Arica (Chile), province, 738, 1203 : 
port, 713 ; wireless station, 
743 

Ariige (France), dept., 862 
Arikis, rulers (Cook Is.), 429 
.Arizona, 458, 501 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 502 

— area and population, 458, 501, 502 

— cotton, 475, 502 

— production and industry, 4 7 4, 475, 

502, 503 

— public lands, 474 

— representation, 453, 501 
Arkansas, 457, 503 sqq 

— agriculture, 474, 504 

— area and population, 457, 503, 504 

— cotton, 475, 504 

— production and industry, 475, 

604 

— public lands, 474, 503 

— representation, 453, 603 
Arkansas City (Kan.sas), 534 
Armagh, 68, 69 

Armavir (U.S S.R. ), 1256 
Armenia, Soviet Republic of, 1253, 
1255, 1277 

— education, 1277 

— irrigation canals, 1277 
Armidale (N.S.W.), 377 
Arnhem (Netherlands), 1136 
Amstadt (Thuringia), 981 
Arorae Island (Pacific), 436 
Arta (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Arthington (Liberia), 1096 
Artigas (Uruguay), province, 1360 

— town, 1360 

Artvin (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Aruba Is. (D.W.I.), 1157 
Arusha (Tanganyika), 283 
Arussi (Abyssinia), 647 
Arzila (.Morocco), port, 1120 
As (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Asal (Abys.sinia), salt plains, 650 
Ascension Island, 223 
Asch (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Aschaffenburg (Bavaria), 966 
Aseoli Piceno (Italy), 1036 ; town, 
1038 

Ashanti (W. Africa), 262, 268, 270 
Asheville (North Carolina), 579 
Ashkhabad (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Ashland (Kentucky), 537 
Ashtabula (Ohio), 584 


Ashton-under-Lyne, 14 
Asia, Colonies, kc., in — 

British, 97 sqq 
Dutch, 1148 sqq 
French, 889 sqq 
Italian, 1061 

Portuguese, 1225, 1231, 1235, 1236 
Russian, 1270 sqq 
Turkish, 1345 

A3iaMinor(Turkey), 1345, 1347,1348 
Asir Province (Arabia), 652 
Asmara (Eritrea), 1053, 1054 
Asnieres (France), 865 
Assab (Eritrea). 650, 1054 
Assaba (llanritania). 929 
Assam, 150, 151, 169 

— agriculture, 136, 151 

— area and pop., 121, 134, 136, 150 

— finance, 130, 151 

— forests, 135, 136 

I — government, 118, 119, 150 
1 — land revenue, 131, 134, 151 
I — native state. 125, 169 

— religion, 125, 150 

— tea, 151 

Assiniboia (Canadal, 291, 331 
Assinie (Ivory Coast), 927 
A.ssiout, see Asyut 

Aswan (Egvpt), 279, 830 ; dam, 
836 

Assumption Island (Seychelles), 224 
Astara (Persia), port, 1197 
j Astoria (Oregon), 590 
! Astove Is. (Seychelles), 224 
i Astrakhan (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
i AstypaUea (Aegean,), 1060 
I Asuncion (Paraguay), 1189, 1191 ; 
i port, 1191 

i — wireless station, 1191 
) Asuncion, La (Venezuela), 1367 
I Aswan, see Assuan 
! Asyut (Egypt), 830 ; barrage, 836 ; 

1 mosque, 831 

— town, 830 

I Atacama (Chile), province, 738, 741 
Atafu Island (Pacific), 430 
, Atakpame (Togo), 930 
Atbara(.A-E. Sudan), 275 
Athabaska (Canada), 291, 331 
Athens (Greece), 986 : universities, 
988 

Athlone (Irish Free State), military 
' dist., 87 
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ath 

Athos, Mount (Greece), 9S6, 987 
Ati (French Congo), 915 
Atiu Is. (Cook Islands), 429 ; wire- 
less station, 430 
Atjeh Is. (Sumatra), 1149 
Atlanta (Ga.), 461, 521, 522 

— Federal Bank, 49.3 
Atlantic City (New Jersey), 593 
Atlantic Islands (British), 222 sqq 
Atlantico (Colombia), 773 

Ato (Eritrea), 1054 
Attica (Greece), 986 
Aube (France), dept., 862 
AuberviUiers (France), 866 
Auburn (Maine), 541 

— (New York), 575 

Auckland (N. Zealand), district, 420 

— town, 420 

— university college, 421 
Auckland Islands (N.Z.), 429 
Ande (France), dept., 862 
Aue (Saxony), 979 
Augsburg (Bavaria), 942, 966 
Augusta (Ga.), 522 

— (Maine), 541 
Aunu’u (Samoa), 641 
Aurora (Illinois), 526 

Aussig (Czechoslovakia), 793, 798 
Aust-Agder (Norway), 1167 
Austin (Texas), 606 
Australasia K Oceania ',Brit.), 358 
sqq 

— French, SS9, 934 sqq 
Australia, Commonwerdth of, 358 

sqq 

— aboriginals, 360, 386, 393, 400, 

405, 414 

— air mails, 372 

— beam wireless service, 373 

— Chinese in, see each State 

— defence, 44, 45, 46, 363 sqq 

— dependencies, 358, 374, 415 sqq, 

439 sqq 

— election results (19"1;, 359 

— Federal Capital. 360 

Judicature, S61, 362 

Parliament, 358, 359 

railways, 371 

— — Territory, 360 

— Japanese in, 393, 1068 

— mandated territories, 358, 439 sg? 

— meat export, 367 snq 

— navy, 45, 46, 364 


BAF 

, Australia, sheep and mutton, 366, 
j 369, 370 

I — • States, 358, 360 ; and see under 
j their names 

1 finance, 362, 363 

I — — Parliaments, see under separate 
'■ States 

■ railways, 371 

: — territories, 360, 413, 439 sqq 
j Austria, 681 sqq 

■ Aveiro (Portugal), 1224 

; Avellaneda (Argentina), 671 
j AvelUno (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
: Aveyron (France), dept , 862 
' Avignon (France), 866 
I Avila (Spain), province, 1300 
j Awaji Island (Japan), 1067 
Axum (Abyssinia), 648 
: Ayacucho (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 
Aydin (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 1354 
Ayr, 17 ; burgh, 17 
I Aysen territory (Chile), 738 
, Ayudhya (Siam), 1289 
' Azerbaijan, Soc. Sov. Rep. of, 1253, 

: 1255, 1275, 1278 

I Azhar, El (Cairo), nniv., 831 
i Azogues (Ecuador), 821 
, Azores Is. (Port.), 1224, 1225 
Azua (Dominican Repub. ), prov., 816 
j — petroleum, 817 

— town, 816 

Azuay (Ecuador), 821 ; nniv., 822 

Baanfu (Tibet), 764 
Babahoyo (Ecuador), 821 
Babauango (Natal), 255 
Babylon (Iraq), 1028 
Bacau (Rumania), petroleum, 1248 
; Badajoz (Spain), province, 1300 

— fort, 1305 : town, 1301 

I Badakshan (Afghanistan), 653 
; Baden (Austria), 683 
' Baden, 939, 963, 964 

— area and population, 939, 963 

— live stock, 952, 964 

— manufactures, 953, 964 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 963 

— production and industry, 953,964 

— representation, 963 

; — universities, 945, 964 
I Baden (Baden), 963 

■ Bafra (Turkey), tobacco, 1353 
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Bagabag Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Bagagem (Brazil), diamonds, 722 
Baghdad (Iraq), 1025 ; air mail, 
1029 ; police training school, 
1027 ; railway, 1028 
Baguio (Philippines), 636 
Bahamas (Islands), 345, 346 
Bahawalpur (India), state, 181 
Bahia (Brazil), 718, 721, 722 
Bahia Blanca (Argentina), 671 
Bahour (French India), 890 
Bahrain Is., 98, 99 

— pearl fishery, 99 

Baidoa (Italian Somaliland), 1055 
Baiji (Iraq), 1028 
Baja California (Mexico), 1110 
Bajau race (Borneo), 100 
Baker Islands (Pacific), 437 
Bakhatla tribe (South Africa), 228 
Bakirkoy (Turkey), 1348 
Bakong (Sarawak), 102 
Baku (Azerbaijan), petroleum, 1278; 

town, 1256, 1278 
Bakuriani (Georgia), 1279 
Bakwena tribe (South Africa), 228 
Balasinor (India), 172 
Balaton, Lake (Hungary), 1014 
Balboa (Panama), naval station, 
472 

Bale, see Basel 

Balearic Is. (Spain), 1299, 1300 

— defence, 1304 
~ fort, 1305 

Bali (Dutch East Indies), 1149 
Balikesir (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; 
town, 1348 

Ballarat (Victoria), 386 
Baltic Islands (Danish), 807 
Baltimore (Maryland), 461, 543 

— shipping, 545 
Baluchi race (Oman), 666 

— (Persia), 1194 

Baluchistan, 113, 151, 152, 153 

— area and pop., 121, 125, 152 

— forests, 1 35 

— government, 118, 151, 152 

— land revenue, 130, 152 
— •• native states, 125, 170 

— religion, 125, 152 

— ruling chiefs, 170 

Bamako (French Sudan), 926, 928, 
929 

Bamalete tribe (South Africa), 229 


BAB 

! Baniangwato tribe (S. Africa), 228 
Bamberg (Bav.), 943, 966 ; univer- 
sity, 945 

Banana (Belgian Congo), 706 
I Banas Kantha (Inciii), 183 
I Banat, The (Rumania), 1245 
I Baueasa (Rumania), radio station, 

I 1250 

j Bandar Abbas, 1197 
! — Guez (Persia), 1191 
j — Ziyada (Somaliland), 226 
■ Bandawe (Nyasaland), 221 
I Bandoeng (Java), 1150 
i Banff (Scotland, ) 17 
I Bangalore (India), 124, 180 
Bangka (Dutch East Indies), 1149; 
tin, 1153 

Bangkok (Siam), 1288, 1289 ' -i 
— port, 1291, 1292 ; rice mills, 1291 ; 
town, 1291, 1293 ; univ., 1289 ; 
wireless stm, 1294 
Bangor (Maine), 541 
Bangor College, 22 
Bangui (French Congo), 913, 915 
Bangwaketse tribe (S. Africa), 228 
Bank of England, 66 
Banka (Dutch East Indies), see 
Bangka 

Bansda (India), 172 
Banswara (India), 181 
Bantu race and language, 207, 211, 
239, 253, 281, 284, 703, 929 
Banyaluka (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Bao-Dai. king (Annam), 894 
Baoule (Ivory Coast), gold at, 927 
Bara race (Madagascar), 916 
Barahona (DominioanRepnb.), prov., 

I 816 

j Baraka Delta (A.-E. Sudan), cotton, 

; 277 

j Baram (Sarawak), 102 
! Barbados Is. (W. Ind.), 346, 347 
Barberton (Ohio), 584 
Barbuda Is. (West Indies), 351 
Baree (Cyrenaica), 1059 
Barcelona (Spain), 1300 
I — port, 1310 ; town, 1301 ; nniver- 
: sity, 1302 

I Barcelona (Venezuela), 1367 
' Bardera (Ital. Somaliland), 1055 
j Bareilly (India), 124 
j Barents Land (Spitsbergen), 1178 
I Barfunish (Persia), 1194 
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Bari (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 

— university, 1040 
Baria (India), 172 
Barinas (Venezuela), 1367 
Barkhan tahsil (Baluchistan), 151 
Barlavento (Cape Verde Is.), group, 

1231 

Barnaul (U.S.S.R.), 1256, 1275 
Barnsley, population, 14 
Baroda (India), area, 3ec., 121, 124, 
171,^173 

— town, 173 

Barosh (Yugoslavia), 1373 
Barquisimeto (Venezuela), 1867 
Barran(iuilla (Colombia), 773, 777 
Barre (Vermont), 611 
Barrow-in-Furness, 14 
Bartlesville ^Okla.), 5S7 
Basel (Switz. ), 1333, 1335 

— town, 1335 ; university, 1337 
Bashkir (autonomous Republic), 

1254, 1266 

Basrah (Iraq), 1023, 1027 
Bas-Ehin (France), dept., 863, 864 
Bassa (Liberia), 1096 
Basseterre (St. Kitts), 352 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe), 932 
Bassora, see Basrah 
Bastard Gebiet (S.IV. Africa), 285 
Bastard race (S.W. Africa', 285 
Basutolasd (South Africa), 227, 228, 
238 259 

Bata (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Batang (Tibet), 764 
Batavia (Java), 1150 

— (New York), 575 
Batawana tribe (S Africa), 228 
Batchka (Yugoslavia), 1379 
Bath, population, 14 
Bathoeh, Bangwaketse chief, 228 
Bathurst (Gambia), 267 
Bathurst (New South Wales), 377 
Baton Rouge (Louisiana), 538 
Battambang (Cambodia), 891 
Battle Creek (Michigan), 550 
Batum (Georgia), 1279 

Bautzen (Saxony), 978 ; town, 979 
Bavarla, 939, 965 sqq 

— area k population, 939, 965 

— beer brewing, 954 

— iron, 967 

— live stock, 952, 967 

— manufactures, 953 


Bavaria, political parties, 965 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 965 

— production and industry, 953, 

966 

— representation, 939, 965 

— universities, 945 

— Upper and Lower, 965 
Bay City (Michigan), 550 
— Islands (Honduras), 1005 
Bayab (Siam), 1289 
I Bayazit (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
I Bayern, see Bavaria 
j Bayonne (N.J.), 569 
: Bayreuth (Bavaria), 966 
i Bear Is. (Spitsbergen), 1178 
I Beaumont (Texas), 606 
: BECHtiASALAND (Cape Colony), 228 
I sqq, 252 

■ — Protectorate (South Africa), 228 
sqq 

Bedford, population, 14 
Bedford College, London, 23 
Bedouins, Arabia, 662 sqq ; Tunis, 
909 

Beersheba (Palestine), 200 

— Liaison boards, 200 
Beheira (Egypt), 830 

I Beira (Portugal), province, 1224 
' — (Portuguese East Africa), 222, 

; 233, 1235 

i — — railway, 222, 233 
i Beirut (Syria), 899, 900, 901 
j — university, 899 
I Beisan (Palestine), 201 
I Beja (Portugal), 1224 
! — (Tonis), 911 
I Bekaa (Syria), 899 
Belangian (Sarawak), 102 
Belem (Brazil), 718 
Belfast, city, 63 ; county borough, 
68, 69 ; linen, 72 ; shipyards, 
72 ; university, 68, 70 
Belfort (France), fort, 872 

— Territoire de (France), dept., 862 
Belgian Congo, 702 sqq 
Belgium, 690 sqq 

— economic union with Luxemburg, 

697, 1105 

— territory gained, 693, 940 
Belgrade (Yugoslavia), 1373 sqg, 

1380, 1381 ; air service, 1380 ; 
univ., 1376 
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Belitoeng or Billiton {Dutch E. 

Indies), 1149 ; tin, 1153 
Belize (British Honduras), 339, 340 
Bellary (India), 124 
Belleville (Illinois), 526 
Bellingham (Washington), 616 
Bellinzona (Switzerland), 1336 
Bell Island (Newfndlnd.), iron, 342 
Bello Horizonte (Brazil), 718, 719 
BeUuno (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 
Beloit (Wis.), 621 
Benadir(It. Somaliland), 1054 
Benares (India), state, 168, 182 

— town, 124, 168 ; nniversitv, 126, 

168 

Bender Ziade (Italian Africa), 1054 
Bendigo (Victoria), 386 
Benevento (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Benga race (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Bengal Presidency, la'i sqj 

— agricnlture, 136, 154 

— area and pop., 121, 153 

— births and deaths, 123 

— commerce, 139, 154 

— finance, 131, 154 

— forests, 135, 136 

— government, 118, 119, 153 

— justice, 127, 154 

— land revenue, 130 sqq, 154 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 170 

— newspapers, &c., 127 

— religion, 124, 153 

— tea, 137 

— universities, 154 

Benghazi (It. Af.), 915, 1056, 1058, 
1059 ; port, 1059 

Benghoeloe Is. (Dutch East Indies), 
see Benkoelen 

Benguella (Port. W. Africa), town, 
1232 

Benha (Egypt), 829, 830 
Beni, El (Bolivia), 710, 712 
Benishangul (Abyssinia), 647 
Beni-Suef (Egypt), 830 ; town, 829, 
830 

Benkoelen or Benkulen I. (Dutch 
Ea.st Indies), 1149 
Benoni (Transvaal), 239, 257 
Beograd (Yugoslavia) ; see Belgrade 
Beotia (Greece), 986 
Berar, see Central Provinces and Berar 
Berat (Albania), 658 


, Berber prov. (A.-E. Sudan), 277 
I Berbera (Somali. ), 226 
Berbers (Morocco), 1120 
Berbice (British Guiana), 336 
Berchem (Belgium), 694 
Berditchev (U.S.S.E..), 1256 
. Berea (Basutoland), 227 
Bergamo (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038, 
1046 

Eergdamara race (S.W. Af.), 285 
Bergen (Norwav), 1163 
: —fort, 1171 

I Bergen op Zoom (Netherlands), 1136 
i Berkeley (Cal.), 506 ; univ., 507 
Berlin (Germany), prov., pop., 974 
— town, 942, 953, 975 ; univ., 945 
-{N.H.), 667 

I Bermuda (West Indies), 288 sgq 
Bermudez, Lake (Venezuela), asphalt, 
] 1369 

I Bern (Switzerland), 1332, 1334, 1335 
I — town, 1332, 1334, 1335 ; nni- 
I versity, 1337 

i Bern Island (Pacific), 436 
I Berwick (Scotland), 17 
i Besan^on (France), 865; observ., 870; 
i nniv., 868 

I Bessarabia (Rumania), 1245 
I — representation, 1245 
I Bethlehem (Palestine), 198 
I — (Pa.), 693 

; Betsileo race (Madagascar), 916 
I Betsimisaraka race (Madagascar), 916 
i Beuthen (Prussia), 942 
: Bex (Switzerland), salt mines, 1340 
Beyla (French Guinea), 926 
Beyrout, see Beirut 
Bfeiers (France), 865 
Bhadarwah (Kashmir), 178 
Bhaderwa (Inuia), 175 
Bhagalpur (India), 124, 155 
Bharatpur (India), state, 181 
Bhatpara (India), 124 
I Bhavnagar (India), 124, 183 
i Bhopal tindia), 171 ; town, 124 
I Bhotia race (Nepal), 1130 
; Bhuket (Siam), 1289 
Bhupal Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Ddaipur), 182 
Bhut.4n, 708 
Bhutia race (Sikkim), 182 
Bia River (Ivory Coast), gold on. 
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Bialystok (Poland), county, 1214; 
town, 1214 

Biddeford (Maine), 541 
Biel (Switzerland), 1335 
Bielefeld (Pmssiai, 942 
Bihar and Orissa, 155 sqq 

— agriculture, 136. 156 

— area and population, 121, 136, 155 

— births and deaths, 123 

— commerce, 156 

— finance, 156 

— forests, 136, 156 

— goremment, 118, 119, 155 

— justice, 128, 155 

— land revenue, 130, 156 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 155 

— newspapers, &c., 127 

— religion, 125, 165 

— tea, 137 

Bijagoz Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1232 
Bijoutier Is. (Seychelles), 224 
Bikaner (India), 182; town, 124 
Bilaspur (India), state, 181 
Bilbao (Spain), 1301 ; port, 1310 
Bileoik (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Billings (Montana), 560 
Billiton iDutch E. Indies), set 
Belitoeng 

Binatang (Sarawak), 102 
Bingerville (Ivory Coast), 927 
Binghamton (N.Y.), 575 
Binh-Dinh (Annam), 894 
Bintulu (Sarawak), 102 
Bio-Bio (Chile), province, 738 
Birkenfeld (Oldenburg), 973 
Birkenhead, population, 14 
Birmingham, 14 ; university, 22, 23 
Birmingham (Alabama), 461, 499 
Bimey Island (Pacific), 436 
Biscay or Vizcaya (Spain), 1300, 1307 
Bishop’s Falls ^Newfoundland), paper 
mills, 342 

Bismarck (North Dakota), 582 
Bismarck Archipelago, 439, 440 
Bismarck islands, 440 

— population, 440 
Bisnulok (Siam), 1289 

Bissau (Portuguese Guinea), 1232 
Bitolj (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Bizerta (Tunis), 909 ; naval stn., 
876 

Bjorneborg (Finland), 850 


j Blackburn, population, 14 
Black Forest (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Blackpool, population, 14 
I Blagoveshtchensk (U.ks.R.), 1256 
, Blanche Bay (New Britain), 441 
I Blantyre (Nyasaland), 220, 221 
Blekinge (Sweden), province, 1318 
I Blida (Algeria), 904 
j Bloemfontein (S. Africa), 289, 269 
j Bloomfield (N.J.), 569 
I Bloomington (Illinois), 526 
I Bluefields (Nic.), 1160 ; port, 1163 ; 
town, 1161 

— wireless station, 783, 1164 
Boaco (Nicaragua), 1161 

i Bo-anamary (Madagascar), 918 
I Bobovdovl (Bulgaria), coal, 733 

; Bobruisk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 

I Bocas del Toro (Panama), 783, 1181 ; 
, port, 1181, 1183; town, 1181 

; Bochum (Prussia), 942, 975 
! Boekolo (Netherlands), salt, 1142 
j Bofia (French Guinea), 926 
I Bogdo £han (ITrga), 748 
I Bogota (Colombia), 773, 774 
I — university, 774 
i — wireless station, 777 
! Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), 791 sqq 
' — banks, 798 

— education, 794 

I Bohol Is. (P.I.), 636 
, Bobus (Sweden), province, 1318 ; 

! fisheries, 1325 

: Boise (Idaho), 523 
Boke (French Guinea), 926 
Bokhara (Soviet Cent. A.da), 1270 
sqq; town, 1272 
Bokoto Is. (Japan), 1067, 1086 
Boksbnrg (Transvaal), 239, 257 
Bolama Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 
1232 ; port, 1232 
Boldn district (Baluchistan), 152 
Bolivar (Colom. ), 773 

— (Ecuador), 821 

— (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Bolivia, 709 sqq 

— ■ air routes, 714 

— antimony, 712, 713 

— bismuth, 712, 713 

— boundary, treaties, &e., 709, 710, 

1195 

— Central Bank, 712, 714 
! — commerce, 713, 742 
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Bolivia, currency, new, 714 

— imports and exports, 713, 742 

— petroleum, 713 

— tin, 712 

Bologna (Italy), 1035, 1043 ; town, 
1038 ; univ. , 1040 
Bolton, population, 14 
Bolu (Turkey), vilavet, 1348 ; forest, 
1363 

Bolzano (Italy), 1035, 1038 
Boma (Belgian Congo), 703, 706 
Bombay (city), 124, 156 sqq 

— port, 143 

— telephones, 144 

— university, 126, 157 
Bombay Presidency, 118, 155 sqq 

— agriculture, 136, 160 

— area and population, 121, 125, 157 

— births and deaths, 123 

— commerce, 139, 158 

— education, 126, 157 

— finance, 130, 157 

— forests, 135, 136, 158 

— government, 119, 156, 157 

— justice and crime, 128, 157 

— land revenue, 131, 13^ 157 
tenure, 134 

— mint, 144 

— newspapers, &c., 127 

— religion, 125, 157 

— town, 124, 143, 144, 156 sqq 

— university, 126, 157 
Bon religion (Tibet), 764 
Bonaire Island (Dutch W.I.), 1157 
Bonavista (Newfoundland), 342 
Bdne or Bona (Algeria), ^4 ; naval 

station, 876 

Bonin Islands (Japan), 1067 
Boim (Germany), 942 ; university, 
945 

Borme Bay (Newfoundland), 342 
Bonny (Nigeria), 264 
Bootle, population, 14 
Bor (Yugoslavia), copper, 1378 
Bora-Bora-Maupiti I. (Fr. Pacif.l, 
936 

Borana (Abyssinia), 647 

Boris (Sweden), 1319 

Bordeaux (France), 865:observ., 870; 

shipping, 882; univ., 868 
Border Province (Prussia), 974 
P.-. ' fp. ’ . ■ 693 


I 


i 


i 


i 


i 


Boris III., King (Bulgaria), 727 
Boijom (Georgia), 1279 
Borker (Cyrenaica), 1059 
Boeseo, British North, 100 sqq, 184 

— Dutch, 1149 

— — coal, 1153 
Bornu (Nigeria), 287 

Bosnia & the Herzegovina (Yngo- 
•slavia), 1375, 1376 

— forests, 1378 

— iron, 1378 

Bosporus demilitarisation, 1347 
Boston (Mass. \ 461, 545 sqq 

— Federal Bank, 493 

— navy yard, 472 ; shipping, 549 

— university, 547 

Bothnia (Gulf of), saw-mills, 1324 
Bottrop (Prus.iia), 942 
Bouches-du-Rhone (France), dept., 
862 

Bougainville Is. (Pacific), 441 
Bougie (Algeria), 904 
Boulder (Colorado), 510 ; university, 
510 

— (W. Aust. ), 405 
Boulogne-sur-Mer (France), 866 ; 

trade, 882 

Boulogne-snr-Seine (France), 866 
Bounty Islands (New Zealand), 430 
Bourail (New Caledonia), 935 
Bourbon Is. (see Reunion), 889, 919, 
^ 920 

Boure (French Guinea), gold, 926 
Bournemouth, population, 14 
Bouvet Is. (Norway), 1179 
Boyaca (Colom.), pr., 773 
Boziiyuk (Turkey), saw-mills, 1354 
Brabant (Belgium), province, 693 

— North (Netherlands), 1135, 1142 
Bradford, population, 14 

Braga (Portugal), 1224 ; town, 1225 
Bragan^a (Portugal), prov., 1224 
Bragman’s Bluff (Nicaragua), wire- 
less station, 1164 
Bralli (Rumania), 1245 
Brakna (Mauritania), 929 
Branco Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1231 
Brandenburg (Prussia), area and 
pop., 974; town, 942 
Brandon (Manitoba), 320 
Brasov (Rumania), 1245 
Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), 793, 794 

— port, 798 ; nniver., 794 
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BrauDsberg (Gennany), faculty, 945 
Braunschweig, see Brunswick 
Braya Is. (Cape Terde Is.), 1231 
Bkazil, 716 sjo 

— boundaries, 1204 

— currency, new, 725 ! 

— language, 718 ; 

— military uprising (1930), 717 ' 

Brazzaville (French Congoj, 913, 914 ; 

— wireless station, 929 

Brechou Island, IS : 

Breda (Netherlands), 1136 ! 

Bremen, 940, 967 I 

. — commerce, 956 ' 

— shipping, 956, 967 ; 

— town, 942, 956, 967 i 

— popular government abolished, | 

967 

Bremerhaven (Germany), 956, 967 
Bremersdorp (Swaziland), 236 I 

Brescia (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038, 
1046 ' 

Breslau (Germany), 942, 975; techni- I 
cal schools, 944 ; univ., 945 i 
Brest (France), 865, 873 : fort., 873 ; 
naval school, 870 ; naval ■ 
station, 873, 876 ' 

Brest-Litowsk (Poland), fort, 1218 
Bridgeport (Connecticut), 461, 512 
Bridgetown (Barbados), 346, 347 ! 

Brighton, population, 14 
Brindisi (Italy), 1036, 1038, 1044 

— air service, 1061 

Brisbane (Queensland), 393 ; port, | 
371 ; nniv., 394 ' 

Bristol, 14 ; univ., 22, 23 
British America {see Bermud.a, . 
Canada, West Indies, Ac.), ' 
288 sqq 

— Atlantic Islands, 222 sqq 

— Australasia aud Oceania, 358 sqq \ 

— Baluchistan, see Baluchistan ! 
British Borneo, 100 sqq 

British Cameroons, 287 

— Central Africa Protectorate, see | 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

— Colonies and Possessions in : 

Africa, 206 sqq 

in Asia, 97 sqq \ 

Beitish Columbia, 290, 317 sqq , 

agriculture, 301, 318, 319 1 

apples, 303 

— — area and population, 294, 317 ' 


BBO 

I British Columbia, banking, 319 

I births, ka., 295, 317 

constit. and govt., 290 sqq, 317 

crops, 302 

education, 297, 318 

finance, 298, 318 

forests, 303 

fruit farming, 303 

• Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 317 

live stock, 303 

mining, 304, 318 

production and industry, 301 

sqq, 318, 319 

religion, 296 

representation, 290, 317 

— — timber, 303, 318, 319 

— — wheat, 301 

British East Aebic.a, 206 sqq 
British Empire, 77, see Great 
Britain, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, kc. 

Dominion status, 77 

Dominions Office, 78 

— European possessions, 78 sqq 

— Guiana, 836 sqq 

— Honduras, 339 sqq 

— India, see India 

— Malaya, 184 

— New Guinea, 358, 415 sqq 
British North America, see Canada 

— North Borneo, 100 sqq 

— Oceania, 353, 431 sqq 

— Pacific Islands, 358, 429 sqq, 434 

sqq, 437 sqq 

— Protected Malay States, 190 sqq 

— Solomon Islands, 358, 437 

— Somaliland, 226, 227 

— S. Africa, 227 sqq ; see also Union 

of 

— S.W. Africa, 253 sqq 

— Virgin Islands, 351, 352 

— West Africa, 262 sqq 

— West Indies, 345 sqq 

Brno (Czechoslovakia), 793 sqq-, 
nniv., 794 

Brockton (Massachusetts), 546 
Broken Hill (New South Wales), 377 
Broken Hill (N. Rhodesia), 234 
Bronx (New York), 461, 574 
Brooke, Sir C. V., Raj. (Sarawak), 
102 

Brooklyn (New York), 461, 674, 575 

— navy yard, 472 
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Broussa (Turkey), see Bursa 
Bruchsal (Baden), 963 
Bruges (Belgium), 693 
Bkunbi, 101 
Bktjnswick, 939, 963 

— area and population, 939, 968 

— education, 944 

— popular diet and government 

abolished, 968 

— town, 942, 968 

Brusa (Turkey), town, 1348 
Brussels (Belgium), 693 ; univ., 694 
Brzeso (Polaud), military disk, 1217 
Bnbaque (Port. Guinea), 1232 
Bubi race (Fernanda Po), 1314 
Buearamanga (Colombia), 773 
Buchanan (Liberia), 1096 
Bucharest (Rumania), 1245 

— air service, 1249 

— treaty, 728, 1245 

— university, 1246 

Biiekeburg (Schaumburg-Lippe), 981 
Budama (Uganda), 211 
Budapest (Hungary), 1010, 1011 ; 
military disk, 1013; univer- 
sity, 1011 

Budejoviee Ceske (Czechoslovakia), 
793 

Buenaventura (Colombia), port, 774, 

777 

Buenos Aires (Argentina), 670, 675 

— aerial post service, 677 

— Federal district, 670 

— sheep, 675 

— town, 669, 671 

— university, 671 

— wireless station, 677 
Buffalo (New York), 461, 575 
Buganda (Uganda), 210 
Bugishu (L^ganda), 211 
Bugwere (Uganda), 211 
Bnisk (Siberia), 1275 

Buka Island (Solomon Is ), 441 
Bukares* fP ■ . B barest 
Bukoba V ;■ i \ . ' 

Bukoviu i. : 1244 


Bundaberg (Queensland), 393 
Bundelkhaud (India). 171 
Bundi state (India), 181 
Bunia (Belg. Congr), 703 
Bunyoro (Uganda), 211 
Buraida (Nejd), 662 
Burao (Somali.), 226 ; wireless stn., 
226 

Bur Burdubo (It. Somaliland), 1054 

— Galambaladi (It. Somaliland), 

1054 

Burdur (Turkey), vilayet, 134S 
I Burgaz (Bulgaria), town, 729 
I Burgenland (Austria), area and popu- 
i lation, 682, 683 

I Burgos (Spain), 1300, 1307; tn. , 

! 1301 

! Bur Gumburn (It. Somaliland), 1054 
I Buriato Mongolskaja (Biiriat-Mongol 
j Repub.) (U.SS.R.), 1254, 

1256, 1274, 1275 

■ Bur Lelmis (It. Somaliland), 1054 
; Burlington (Iowa), 532 

i — (Vermont), 611 
' Bnnna, 158 sqq 
! — agriculture, 136 
' — area and population, 121, 169 

■ — births and deaths, 123 
i — commerce, 139, 160 

— education, 126, 159 
I — finance, 131, 159 

1 — forests, 135, 136, 160 

■ — government, 118, 119, 158 
I — justice, 128, 159 

I — land revenue, 131, 134, 159 

! tenure, 134 

! — newspapers, &c., 127 
! — religion, 125, 159 
I — university, 126, 159 
; — .States (native), 170 

■ Burnley, population, 14 

Bursa (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 1353 ; 
Burton-on-Trent, population, 14 
Burutu (Nigeria), 264 
1 Bury, population, 14 
j Bushire (Persia), pt., 1197, 1198 


sqq 

— university, 1246 
Bulawayo (Rhodesia), 231 
Bulgaria, 727 sqq 

— area and population, 729 

— territory ceded. 728, 729, 1245 
Bunbury(W. Aust.), 405 


Bushman race (S.W. Africa), 285 
Buskemd (Norway), 1167 
Busoga (Uganda), 211 
Busra, Basra, or Bassora, see Basrah 
Bussnm (Netherlands), 1136 
Bnta (Belgian Congo), 703 
Butaritari Is. (Pacific), 427 
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Butte (Montana), 560 
Buzau (Rumania), 1245 ; petroleum, 
1248 

Byaka (Bhutan), 698 
ByJyoszcz (Poland), 1214 
Byro-Bidjan (Soviet Jewiih colony), , 
1257 

Caazapa (Paraguay), 1188 
Cabo Gracias (Nio.), 1163 
Caceres (Spain), province, 1300, 1307 
Cacheu (Port. Guinea), 1232 
Cadiz (Spain), 1300 ; faculty, 1302 

— fort, 1305 ; port, 1310 

— town, 1301 ; wire, stn., 1305 

Caen (France), 865 ; port, 882 ; univ., . 
868 

Caesarea (Turkey), 1340 I 

Cagliari (Italy), 1037, 1043, 1046 ; | 

town, 1()38 

— university, 1040 • 

Caicos Is. (West Indies), 848, 350 j 

Cairns (Queensland), 393 

Cairo (Egypt), 830; air mail service, 
205, 840; Moslem Univ., 831 ; 
State Univ., 832 ; town, 830 
Cajamarca (Peru), 1203; town, 1203 
Calabar (Nigeria), 262, 264 
Calabozo (Venezuela), 1367 
Calabria (Italy), 1036 
Calais (France), 865 ; trade, 882 
Calamar (Colombia), 774 
Calchi (iEgean), 1060 
Calcutta, 117, 124, 143, 154 i 

— trade, 143 ; university, 126, 154 i 

Caldas (Colombia), 773 ; gold, 776 i 

Calgary (Canada), 295, 314, 315 ; 

Cali (Colombia), 774 : 

Calicut (India), 124 | 

CAlIi’OE^■IA, 458, 505 I 

— agriculture, 475, 507 i 

— area & population, 458, 474, 505 , 

— cotton, 475 

— gold, 478, 508 

— mining, 478, 508 

— naval station, 472 I 

— production and industry, 475, 478, ' 

507 j 

— public lands, 474, 505 \ 

— representation, 453, 505 1 

— universities, 506 , 

Calimno, Islands of (jEgcan), 1059; ! 

town, 1060 ; 


Caliphate, the (Turkey), abolished, 
1345 

Callao (Pern), 1203 ; town, 1203 
Caltanisetta (Italy), 1037, 1046 ; 
tn., loss 

Calvados (France), dept., 862 
Camagiiey (Cuba), 786 ; town, 786 
Camayenne (Fr. Guinea), 926 
Cambay (India), 173 
Cambodia (Fr.), 889, 891, 894, 

895 

— area and populatiou, 889, 894 

— government, 891, 895 
Cambridge, pop., 14 ; university, 22, 

23 

Cambridge (Mass.), 461, 547 
Cambnrg (Thuringia), 981 
Camden (N. Jersey), 461, 569 
Camerino (Italy), university, 1040 
Cameboom (French), 287, 889, 929 

administration, 889, 930 

area and population, 889, 930 

Cameroons, British, 262, 287, 929 

administration, 262, 287 

Cameroons Prov. (Nigeria), 265, 287 
Camooweal (W, Australia), 372 
Camorta Island (Nicobars), 149 
Campania (Italy), 1036 
Campbell Island (N. Z.), 430 
Camp Boiden (Ontario), 300 
Campeche (Mexico), 1110 ; town, 
1110 

Campobasso (Italy), 1036; town, 1038 
Camrose (Canada), 315 
Canada, 290 sqq ; see also separate 
Provinces 

— aeronautics, 300 

— defence, 46, 299, 302 sqq 

— fruit, 301, 303 

— fur trade, 301, 305 

— navy, 46, 299 

— preferential tariffs to Dominions, 

305 

— provinces, 290, 293 sqq, 301 sqq, 

313 sqq 

— tariff agreement with AustraRa, 

367, 368 

— timber, 303, 305 

— universities, 296, and see Provinces 

— wood pulp, 305 

Canakkale (Turkey), vilayet, 1345, 
1348 

Canal Goveinorate (Egypt), 830 
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Canal Zone, Panama, 470, 773, 1183 

m 

Canar (Ecuador), province, 821, 823 
Canary Islands (Spain), 1299, 1313 

— area and population, 1313 

— camels, 1307 

— defence, 1304 

— education, 1302 
Canberra, Fed. cap. (Aust.), 360 
Canea (Crete), 987 ; town, 987 
Canelones (Uruguay), 1360, 1363 ; 

town, 1360 

Oankiri (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Cantal (Fiance), dept., 862 
Canterbury, population, 14 
Canterbury Univ. Coll. (N.Z. ), 421 

— district (N-Z.), 420 
Canton (China), 748, 749 

— dockyard, 753 

— port, 749 

Canton (Ohio), 462, 576 
Cap Bon (Tunis), 911 
Cape Colony, 2.52 
Cape Girardeau (Mo.), 557 
Cape Haitien (Haiti). 1001 
Cape Lopez (French Coneo), 913 
Cape Mount (Liberia), 1096 
Cape of Good Hope Peovince, 236, 
239 sqq, 252 

— Administrator, 252 

— area and population, 239, 252 

— communications, 249 

— constitution and govt. , 233, 237, 

252 

— education, 240. 253 

. — finance, 242, 243, 254 

— gold, 246 

— justice, 242 

— maize, 245 

— mining, 246 

— production and industry, 244 sqq 

— Provincial Council, 238 

— railways, 249 

— representation, 237 

— tin, 247 

— towns, 239, 253 

— university, 240 

— wheat, 245 

Cape Palmas (Liberia), 1096 
Cape P. of Wales (Alas.), tin at, 627 
Cape Town, 239, 252, 253 

— university, 240 

Cape Verde Is. (Portugal), 1231 


I Capodistria University (Greece), 988 
I Caprivi Strip (S.W. Africa), 284 
I Caqueta (Colombia), 774 
Carabi'bo (Venezuela', state, 1367 
Caracas (Venezuela), 1367, 1370 

— university, 1368 ; wireless station, 

i 1371 

1 Caragiiatay (Paraguay), 1188 
Carapegua (Paraguay), 1189 
! Carbonear (Newfoundland), 342 
I Carchi (Ecuador), province, 821 
j Cardenas (Cuba), 786 
I Cardiff, 15 ; college, 22 
Careysburg { Liberia), 1096 
Carib race (Dominica), 353 

— (Nicaragua), 1161 

Cariboo (British Columbia), 317 
Carinthia (Austria), 682 

— area and population, 682 
Carlisle, college, 22 

— population. 14 
Carlow (Irish F. St.), S3 
Carnegie Trust, 22 

Car Nicobar (Nicobar Is.), 149 
Carol II, King (Rumania), 1243 
Carola Hafen (Solomon Is.), 441 
Carolina, see N. and S, Carolina 
Caroline Is. (Pae.), 4S9, 1087 
Carrara (Italy), 1035 
i Carson (Dity (Nevada), 564 
j Cartagena(Col.), 773, 774 ; univ., 774 
I Cartagena (Spain), 1301 ; fort, 1305 : 
naval and wireless star., 1305 
Cartage (Costa Rica), 780; town, 781 
Casablanca (Morocco), 1120, 1124, 
1126 ; air stm, 1127 ; port, 
1126 

Cashmere, see Kashmir 
Caso (.Kgean), 1060 
j Casper (Wyoming), 624 
, Caspian Ports (Persia), 1197 
\ Castel Gandolfo (Papal), 1237 
I C'astellamare di Stabia (Italy), 1044 
I Castellon or Catalonia (Spain), 1299, 
I 1300, 1307 ; manufactures, 

; 1307 ; town, 1301 

j Castelo Branco (Port.), prov., 1224; 
! town, 1225 

: Castelrosso (iEgean), 1059, 1060 
' Castlemaine (Victoria), 386 
I Castletown (Isle of Man), 73 
I Castries (S. Lucia), 357 
' Castrop-Rauxel (Prussia), 943 
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Cat Island (Bahamas), 345 
Catalonia, see Castellon 

— statute approved, 1299 ; 

Catamarca (Argentina), 670, 675 : 

Catania (Sicily), 1037 ; town, 1038 1 

— port, 1050 ; university, 1040 

Catanzaro (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 : 

Oauca (Colombia), 773 ; gold, 776 ' 

Caucasus (Russia), forests, 1263 | 

Cautin (Chile), prov., 738 j 

Cavalla (Greece), 986 i 

Cavan (Irish F. State), 83 j 

Cavite (P.I.), naval station, 472 
Cawnpore (India), 124, 168 
Cayenne (French Guiana), 933 ; wire- 
less stn., 933 

Cayes (Haiti), 1001 

Cayman Brao Island, 349 ! 

Cayman Islands (W.I.), 349 1 

Ceara (Brazil), 718, 719 j 

Cebu Is. (Philippines), 636 ; town, ! 

636, 639 : 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa), 532 j 

Ceiba, La (Honduras), 1005 i 

Celebes Is. (D.E.I.), 1149 i 

Celilo Canal (U.S. A.), 525, 591 1 

Central Africa Protectorate (British), ■ 
see Nyasaland Protectorate 
Central Asia, Russian possessions in, 
1255, 1270 sjq 

Central Australia (Territory), 413, 
414 

Central Falls (Rhode Island), 596 
Central India Agency, area and popu- i 
lation, 121, 170 | 

government, 170 , 

native states, 170 . 

— opium, 130 

Central India Agency, religion, 170 ■ 

Central Province.s & Berar (India), ; 
121, 160 sqq \ 

agriculture, 135, 161 ! 

area & population, 121, 125, 161 j 

births and deaths, 123 ■ 

finance, 131, 161 i 

forests, 135, 136, 161 1 

government, 118, 119, 160 ' 

justice, 128, 161 \ 

laud revenue, 131, 161 

tenure, 134 | 

native states, 121, 125 

newspapers, Ac., 127 i 

religion, 125, 161 1 


CHA 

Central Provinces & Berar (India), 
States, 121 

Cephalonia (Greece), 986 
Cemautzi (Rumania), 1245 ; uni- 
versity, 1246 

Cerro Largo {Uruguay), 1360 
Cesis (Latvia), 1091 
Cessnock (H.S. W.), 377 
Cette (France), port, 882 
Cetynye (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Ceuta (Span. Af.), 1300 

— fort, 1305 

— telej>hone connection with 

Europe, 1127 
Ceylon, 103 sgq 

— communications, 107, 144 

— constitution and govt , 103 

— dependenoy(Maldive Islands), 107 

— new constitution, 103 

— State Council, 103 
Chachapoyas (Peru), 1203 
Chaco (Argentina), terr., 670 
Chaco, El (Bolivia and Paraguay), 

710, 1188 

— boundary dispute, 709 

— race (Paraguay), 1188 

Chaco Oriental (Bolivia), petroleum, 
713 

Chad territory (Fr. Congo), 914 
Chafarina Is. (Spanish Africa), 1300 
Chagai (Baiuch.), 151 
Chahar (Mongolia), 766 
Chalcidice (Greece), 936 
Chalcis (Greece), 986 
Chalons (France), tech, school, 870 
Chaman (Baluchistan), 152 
Chamba (India), state, 181 
Chamorro lang. (Guam), 640 
Champaign (111.), 526 
Champerico (Guatemala), port, 998 
Chanchamayo (Peru), coffee, 1207 
Chandaburi (Siam), 1259 
Chanderuagor (French India), 890 
Chang-chun (Manchuria), 763 
Change race (Chile). 738 
Ch’angsha (China), 74S ; port, 749 
Channel Is., 74 

— agriculture, 7 4 

— area and pop. , 11, 13 

— fisheries, 51 

— government, 74 

— trade, 74 
Chao-psien, see Korea 
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Chaoru (Dahomey), 928 
Chapada Diamantina (Brazil), dia- 
monds, 722 

Chapel Hill (N. Car.), univ., 580 
Charente (Fiance), dept., 862 
Charente-Inferieure (France), dept., 
862 

Charjini (Bokhara), 1271 
Charleroi (Belgium), 694 
Charleston (South Carolina), 599 

— naval station, 472 
Charleston (West Virginia), 618 
Charlestown (Nevis), 352 
Charlotte, Grand-Duchess (Luxem- 
burg), 1105 

Charlotte (North Carolina), 579 
Charlotte Amalie ( V irgin Is. ), 634 
Charlottetown (P. Ed. Island), 328 
Charters Towers (Queensland), 393 
Charshamba (Turkey), tobacco, 1353 
Chatham, population, 14 
Chatham Islands (N.Z,), 419, 429 
Chattanoo^ (Ten.), 461, 603 

— university, 603 

Chaux-de-Fonds, La (Switzerland), 
1335 

Cheb (Czechoslovakia), 798 
Cheboksara (Russia), 1247 
Chefoo (China), port, 749 
Chekiang (China), 748 

— arable area, 754 
Cheliabinsk (tJ.S.S.R.), 1256 
Chelsea (Massachusetts), 547 
Cheltenham, population, 14 
Chemnitz (Saxony), 978 ; town. 942 

979 

Chemulpo (Korea), 1081 ; port, 1083 
Ch’eng-tu (China), 748 
Cher (France), dept., 862 
Cherbourg (France), fort, 872 ; port, 
881 ; naval station, 872, 876 
Cheremkhov Basin (Siberia), coal, 
1275 

Cherso Is. (Italy), 1031 
Chester, population, 14 

— (Pennsylvania), 593 
ChesterfiLld, population, 14 
Cheyenne (Wyoming), 624 
Chhaliar (India), 176 
Clihota Udepur (Inuia), 173 
Chiaotung Univ. (China), 751 
Chiapas (Mexico), slate, 1110 
Chicago ( 111 .). 461, 526 : univ., 527 


CHI 

I Chicago (111.), Federal Bank, 493 
Chiclayo (Peru), 1203 
I Chicopee (Massachusetts), 547 
i Chiengmai (Siam), 1292 
I Chieti (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
! Chihli (China), 748, 750 ; cotton, 
i 754 

1 Chihuahua (Mexico), 1110 ; town, 

' 1110 

Chile, 736 sqq 

— American loan and Departmental 

finances, 737 

— area and population, 737, 738 
. — boundary treaties, 737, 1203 

I — guano, 741 
I — motor vehicles, 742 
\ — provinces, 738, 1203 
Chilian (Chile), 738 
j Chiloe (Chile), province, 738, 741 
I Chilpancingo (Mexico), 1110 
; Chimborazo (Ecuador), 821, 823 
: China, 746 sqq 

— Boxer Indemnity agreement with 
Great Britain, 752 

— constitution, 746, 747 

! — customs, 748, 752, 1086 

I maritime, 752, 758 

: — dependencies, 748, 762 sqq 

— extra-territoriality abolished, 750 

— foreign .advisers, 752 

! — Japanese agreement with, 748, 
1067 

. — Japanese in, 749, 1068 
' — Japanese troops in, 1072 
— Kuomintang, 746 

— leased and alienated territory, 112, 

748, 749, 763, 896, 1061, 1067 

— likin abolished, 752 

— maritime customs, 752, 758 

— motor roads, 757 

— Nanking Government, 746, 747, 
: 749 

i — National University, 751 

■ — salt, 755 

— State Bank, 759 

— weights and measures, new 

standard, 761, 762 
: — Wei-hai- Wei restored to, 749 
I Chinandega (Nicaragua), 1161 
i Chincha ( Peru), 1203 
! Chinde (Mozambique), 1234 
i Chinese Turkestan, 765 

■ Chinkiang (China), 748 ; port, 749 
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Chinnainpo (Korea), port, 1083 
Chintechi (Nyasalaud), 221 
Chinwangtao (China), port, 749 
Chios (Greece), 987 ; town, 987 
Chiriqui (Panama), province, 1181, 
1183, 1184 

Chishima (Kurile) Islands (Japan), 
1067 

Chisimaio, 1054. See Kismayu 
Chisinau (Rumania), 1245 
Chita (U.S.S.E.), 1256 
Chitral (India), 180 
Chittagong (India), 143 
Chivilcoy (Argentina), 671 
Chivor (Colombia), 776 
Choco (Colombia), 773; platinum, 776 
Choiseul Is. (Pacific), 437 
Cholo race (Peru), 1202 
Cholnteca (Honduras), 1005 
Chomutov (Czechoslovakia), 793 ; 
coal, 796 

Chosen or Chao-psien, see Korea 
Chota Nagpur (India), see Bibar and 
Orissa 

— coal, 156 

Choumen (Bulgaria), see Shumen 
Christchurch (N.Z. ), 420 ; Canter- 
bury college, 421 

Christian A. (Denmark), 804, 1018 
Christiania, see Oslo 
Christiansted (Virgin Is. ), 634 
Christmas Is. (Pacific), 436 

(Straits Settlements), 184, 189. 

190 

— phosphates, 189 

Chna (Uganda), 211 
Chubut (Argentina), territory, 670 
Ohumbi valley, 765 
Ohnng-Chow IJniv. (China), 751 
Chung-Hua Min-Kuo, see China 
Chung-Eing (China), 749 
Chuquisaca (Bolivia), 710 
Chur (Switzerland), 1336 
Chura Chand Singh, ruler (Manipur), 
170 

Chuvash area (Russia), 1256 
Cicero (IlL), 526 
Cienfuegos (Cuba), 786 
Cincinnati (Ohio), 461, 584 

— univ., 585 

Cirencester, agricultural college, 22 
Citta del Vaticano, 1237 ; see Rome, 
See and Church of 


Ciudad Bolivar (Venezuela), 1367 

— gold, 1369 

Ciudad-Eeai (Spain), 1300, 1307 
Ciudad Juarez (Mexico), 1110 
Civil Temtory (Algeria), 903 
Clare (Irish F. State), 83 
Claremont (W. Australia), 405 
Clarksburg (West Virginia), 618 
Clermont-Ferrand (Fiance), 865 

— univ., 868 
Cleveland (Ohio), 461, 584 

Federal Bank, 493 

Cleveland, East (Ohio), 584 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio), 584 
Clichy (France), 866 
Clifton (N.J.), 569 

Clinton (Iowa), 532 
Cloncurry (W. Ausiralia), 372 
Cluj (Rumania), 1215 ; univ., 1246; 
see Kolozsvar 

Climy (France), tech, school, 870 
Clydebank, population, 17 
Coahuila (Mex. ), 1110; coal, 1113 
Coal-yielding regions : — 

Abyssinia, 650 Hungary, 1014 

Argentine, 675 India, 138 

Australia, 366, Japan k depen., 

see States 1075, 1077, 

Austria, 686 1086 

Basutoland, 228 Korea, 1083 

Belgium, 697 Malaya, 192 

Brazil, 722 Mexico, 1113 

B. Borneo, 100 Netherlands, 

Bulgaria, 733 1142 

Canada, 304, k Newfoundland, 

see Provs. 342 

ChRe, 741 New Zealand, 

China, 755 425 

Colombia, 776 Nigeria, 264 

Czechoslovakia, Persia, 1196 

796 Peru, 1207 

Dominican Re- Poland, 1210 

public, 817 Portugal, 1219 

Dutch East Rhodesia, 232, 

Indies, 1153 234 

Ecuador, 823 Rumania, 1248 

France, 879 Sarawak, 102 

— cols. 806, 892 Siam, 1291 

Germany, 953, S. Africa, 232, 

& see States 234, 246 

Gt. Britain. 51, Spain, 1307 

52 Spitsbergen, 

Honduras, 1006 1178 
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Coal-yielding regions — continued. \ 

Sweden, 1324 Uruguay, 1363 1 

Syria, 900 U.S.A., 477. \ 

Tasmania. 412 See aUo States ; 
Turkey, 1353 Venezuela, 1869 ; 

Coast Province (Kenya), 207 
Coatbridge, population, 17 
Coban (Guat.), 997 ; coffee, 998 
Cobh (Ireland), port, 90 
Coblentz (Germany), 942 
Coburg (Bavaria), 966 
Cocanada (India), 124 
Cochabamba (Bolivia), dept., 710 ; 
tn., 710 

Cochin (Madras), port, 164 

— State, 121, 179 
Cochin-China (F.), 8S9, 891 sqq 

— area and population, 889, 893 

— repra-entation, 889, 893 | 

Code (Panama), 1181 

Cocoa Islands (Malaya), 184, 186, '• 

189 1 

Codrington College (Barbados), 346 
Coetivy Island (Seychelles), 224 ; 

Coffeyville (Kans.), 534 
Cohoes (New York), 575 
Coimbatore (India), 124 
Coimbra (Portugal), 1224 ; town, ' 

1225 ; university, 1225 | 

Cojedes (Venezuela), state, 1367 ' 

Colohagua (Chile), province, 738 
Colchester, population, 14 
Colima (Mexico), 1110 ; tn., 1110 
Collie (W. Australia), 405 
Col6ane Island (Macao), 1236 j 

Cologne (Germany), 942, 975 i 

— university, 945 i 

Colombes (France), 866 | 

Colombia, 772 sqq \ 

— boundary treaties, 773, 1204 ! 

— Peruvian troops evacuated, 773 j 

— Panama Canal indemnity, 773 ; 

Colombo (Ceylon), 104 " ; 

Colon (Ecuador), 821 i 

Colon (Panama), 1181 ; town, 1181, . 

1183, 1184 

— wireless station, 783 i 

Colonia (Urugnuj'), 1360, 1363 ; ! 

town, 1360 1 

Colonial Territories (Bolivia), 710 j 

Colonies, British. 77 I 

Colorado, 458, 'o09 sqq ! 

— agriculture, 474, 511 I 


CON 

Colorado, area and pop., 458, 609 

— production and industry, 474, 475, 

511 

— public lands, 474, 509 

— representation, 453, 509 

— wheat, 475, 511 

Colorado (Costa Kiea), wireless stn., 
783 

Colorado Springs (Colorado), 510 
Columbia, Di.sr. of (U.S.A. ', 455, 
457, ol&sqq 

— area and pop., 457 

— government, 455, .516 

— justice, 465 

— local government, 455, 465, 516 

— National Guard, 469, 618 
Columbia (Missouri), 558 

— (South Carolina), 598, 599 
Columbia Univeusity (N.Y.), 575 
Columbus (Ohio), 461, 584 
Comino Island (Malta), 95 
Commendador (Dominican Rep.), 

818 

Commonwealth of Aust., see Aus- 
tralia 

Como (Italy), 1034; town, 1038 
Comoe River (F. W.A.), gold, 927 
Comoro Islands (French), 916, 919 
Comox (British Columbia), 317 
Conakry (French Guinea), 926 

— wireless stn., 926 
Concepcion (Chile), 738 ; town, 738 
Concepcion (Paraguay), dept., 1188 ; 

town, 1183, 1189 

— wireless station, 1 191 
Concord (New Hampshire), 567 
Concordia (Argentina), 671 
Condamine, La (Monaco), 1117 
Congo Beige (Belgian Congo), 702 

m 

— French, 913 sqq 

— Portuguese, 1232 

— River navigation, 706 
Conjeeveram (India), 124 
Connaught, area and population, 83 

— religion, 84 
Connecticut, 457, 512 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 513 

— area and population, 457, 512 

— naval station, 472 

— production and industry, 476, 613 

— representation, 453, 512 

— tobacco, 476 
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CoNNECTlctTT, Storrs State College, 
513 

— Yale University, 513 
Constantine (Algeria), 903 ; tn., 904 
Constantinople (now Istanbul) (Tur- 
key), 1345, 1347 sqq 

— air service. 1356 

— Patriarch of, PSS, 1349 
• — shipping, 1355 

— town, 1345, 1348, 1349 

— university, 1349 
Oonstantza (Rumania), 1245 
Gooch Behar (India), 170 
Cook Islands (N.Z.), 419, 429 
Coolgardie (W. Aust.), 407 
Coomassie, or Knmasi (Ashanti), 270 
Coorg (India), 119, 162 

— agriculture, 137, 162 

— area and population, 121, 124, 136, 

162 

— births and deaths, 123 

— finance, 131, 162 

— forests, 135 

— government, 119, 162 

— justice, 128 

— land tenure and revenue, 130, 134 

— lang^ge, 162 

— religion, 125 

Copaeabana penins. (Bolivia-Peru), 
710 

Copais, Lake (Greece), 991 
Copan (Hond.), products, 1006 
Copenhagen (Denmark), 806, 807 

— university, 808 
Coqnilhatville (B. Congo). 703, 706 
Coqnimbo (Chile), 738 ; mines, 741 

— wireless station, 740 
Cordoba (Argentina), province, 670 

— (Argentina), town, 67 1 ; uni- 

versity, 671 

— (Spain), 1300, 1307 ; town, 1-301 
Cordova (Alaska), 626 

Corea, see Korea 

Corfu (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 

Corinth (Greece), 986 

— canal, 993 

Corinto (Nicar.), 1161 ; port, 1163 
Corisco (Span. Africa), 1313, 1314 
Cork, 83 ; county borough, 82, 83 ; 
military district, 87 

— port, 90 

— university college, 84, 85 
Com Island (Nicaragua), 1161 


CUB 

Cornell Universitj' (N’.Y. ), 576 
Comer Brook (Newfoundland), 342 
Cornwall, Duchy of, 4 
Coro (Yenez.), 1367 ; coal, 1369 
Correze (France), dept., 862 
Corrientes (Argentina), 670 ; tn., 671 
Corse (France), dent., 862 
Corsica, naval station, 876 
Comm (Turkey), vil.iyet, 1348 
Corana (Spain), 1300 ; town, 1301 
Cos (.(Egeau), 1060, 1341 
Cosenza (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Cosmoledo Is. (Seychelles), 224 
Co.STA Rica, 780 sqq 

— boundary dispute settled, 780 
Coswig (Anhalt), 963 
Cotchery (French Iniiia\ 890 
C6te-d’Or (Fiance), dept, 862 
C6tes-du-Noid (France), dept., 862 
Cottbus (Prussia), 943 

Council Bluffs (Iowa), 532 
Courbevoie (Prance), 866 
Courland (Latvia), 1090 
Courland (Lithuania), 1101 
Courtrai (Belgium), 694 
Coventry, population, 14 
Covilha (Portugal), 1225 
Covington (Kentucky), 537 
Cracow (Poland), 1214 ; fort, 1218 ; 
inilitarv district, 1218; town, 
1214, 1216, 1218; univ., 1215 
Craiova (Rumania), 1245 
Cranston (Rhode Island), 596 
Cranweil Cadet College, 48 
Cremona (Italy), 1034; tn., 1038 
Crete (Greece), 728, 986, 987 
Creuse (France), dept,, 862 
Crewe, population, 14 
Crimean Republic, 1254, 1256 
Crimmitscbau (Saxony), 979 
Crisana (Rumania), 1244 
Cristobal (Panama), port, 340, 1183 
Croatia (Yugoslavia), 1373, 1376 

— and Slavonia (Yugoslavia), 1373 

sgq 

Cronstadt (Plus.), see Kronstadt 
Crooked Island (Bahamas), 345 
' Croydon, population, 14 
. CrmA, 785 sqq 
I — air mail service, 789 
! — constitutioual changes, 785 
' — librarie.s and periodicals, 787 
• — naval station. 472 
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Cuba, revolution and appointment 
of provisional president, 785, 
786 

Cucuta (Colombia), 774 
Cuddalore (India), 124 
Cnenca (Ecuador), 821, 823 

— university, 822 

Cuenca (Spain), province, 1300 
Culebra Cut (Panama Canal), 1185 
Culebra Is. (Porto Rico), 633 
Culiacan (Mexico), 1110 
Cumaua (Venez. ), 1367 ; cotton 

mills, 1370 

Cumberland (Maryland), 544 
Cundinamarca (Colom.), 773, 776 
Cuneo (Italy), 1034; town, 1038 
Cura(jao'.(Dutch W.I.), 1155, 1157 

— administration, 1157 

— islands, 1157 
Cureghem (Belgium), 694 
Curieuse Island (Seychelles), 224 
Cuiragh Camp (Irish Free State), 87 
Curytiba (Brazil), 718, 724 ; univ., 

719 

Cutch (India), state, 183 
Cuttack (India), 124. 155 
Cuvashian PiepubUe (U.S.S.E.), 1254 
Cuxhaven (Germany), port, 956 
Ouyaba (Brazil), 718 
Cuyahoga Falls (Ohio), 584 
Cuyuna (Minn.), iron, 554 
Cuzco (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 ; 

univ., 1204 
Cyclades (Greece), 986 
Cyprus, 108 sqg 

Otbenaica (Italian Libya), 1055, 
1056, 1058, 1059 

Czechoslovakia, Rep. of, 791 sgg 

— births, marriages, deaths, 793 

— cnnency stabilisation, 798 

— leased territory, 798 
Czemowitz (Rumania), see Cernautzi 
Czestochowa (Poland), 1214 

Dabol.l (Fr. Guinea), 926 
Dabou{Fr. W. Africa), 927 
Dacca (India), 124, 154 ; univ., 126, 
154 

Dagestan (Republic), 1254, 1256 
DagO Is. (Estonia), 843 
Dagomba language, Togo, 930 
D.ahlak Is. (Eritrea), rtearl (ishery, 
1054 ■' 


I Dahomey (F. Af.), 889, 922, 924, 927, 
928 

. — area & population, 889, 922, 927 
— • imports and exports, 924, 927 
Dairen or Dalny (Manchuria), 763, 
1067, 1086 

' Dakar (Senegal), 922, 924, 925 ; port, 
I 926 

j — special territory, 925 
I Dakota, see N. and S. Dakota 
j Dalai Lama (Tibet), 764 
Dallas (Texas). 461, 606 
: — Federal Bank, 493 
I — univ., 606 

I Dalles and Celilo Canal (U.S.A.), 591 
i Dalmatia (Yugoslavia), 1373, 1376 
i Dalny, see Dairen 
; Damanhur (Egypt), 829, 830 
: Damao (Portuguese India), 1235 
I Damascus (Syria), 898 ; tobacco, 900; 
! town, 899, 901 

j Dambovitza (Rumania), petroleum, 
1248 

Darner, £1(A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Damietta (Egypt), 830 ; town, 830 
; — mosque, 831 
! Danakil race (Abyssinia), 648 

— (Fr. Somaliland), 922 

■ Danger Island (Cook Is. ), 429 
Dangs States (India), 177 
Dankali (Abyssinia), 647 

I Danube Commission, 1249 
i — prov. (Witrttemberg), 983 
I — river defences, 732, 1247 
i Danube, river, navigation and ports, 

! 732, 734, 1249 

Danville (Illinois), 526 

■ Danzig, 801 sgq, 940, 1220 

— mercantile marine, 1220 
1 — port, 802, 1220 

; Daqahliya (Egypt), 830 
; Darbhangah (India), 124 
! Dardanelles, The (Turkey), 1347 : 
demilitarisation, 1347 
Dar el Baida, see Ca.sablanoa 
Dar-es-Salaam (Tanganyika), 281, 
282 

Darfur (Sahara), 1059 
Darlington, population, 14 
Darmstadt (Hesse), 942, 970 ; tech- 
nical schools, 944, 970 
Dartmouth (Nova Scotia), 324 
Dam (Papua), 416 
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Darwen, population, 14 
Darwin (N. Australia), 414 

— (Falkland Islands), 335 
Daugavpils or Dvinsk (Latvia), 1091 
Davenport (Iowa), 532 

David (Panama), 1181, 1183 
Dawson (Yukon), 333 
Dayton (Ohio), 461, 584 
Dead Sea (Palestine), 202 
Dearborn (Mich.), 550 
Deblin (Poland), fort, 1218 
Debra Markos (Abyssinia), 648 
Debra Tabor (Abyssinia), 648 
Debrecen (Hungary), 1010 ; military 
dist., 1013 ; univ., 1011 
Decatur (Illinois), 526 
Deccan (India), irrigation, 158 ; 
S^SltiQS 171 

De5in (Teschen) (CzechosL), 798 
Deep Bay (Hong Kong), 112 
Degema (Nigeria), 264 
Deir ez Zor (Syria), 898 
Deirdt (Egypt), irrigation, 837 
Delagoa Bay Railway, 1234 
DitLAWARE, 457, 514 sqq 

— area and pop., 457, 514 

— representation, 453, 514 
Delft (Netherlands), 1136 

Delhi (India), city, 117, 124, 129, 
162 ; new capital completed, 
117 

— province, 123, 162 
agriculture, 136 

area and population, 162 

births and deaths, 123 

— province. Chief Commissioner, 

162 

government, 117, 119, 162 

land revenue, 1 34 

tenure, 134 

newspapers, &c., 127 

religion, 124 

university, 126, 162 

Delta-Amacuro (Venez.). ter., 1367 
Demerara (B. Guiana), 336, 1155 
Denizli (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Denmark, SOi sqq 

— King, 804, 805, 1018 
D’Entrecasteaux Is. (Pacific), 415 
Denver (Colo.), 461, 510 

— university, 510 
Deraa (Syria), 205 
Derby, population, 14 


DOM 

[ Dema (Italian Africa), 1059 
I Desirade I. (Guadeloupe), 932 
; Des Moines (low'a), 461, 531, 632 
! Dessau (Anhalt), 942, 963 
Dessie (Abyssinia), 650, 651 
! Destrellan (Guadeloupe) wireless 
station, 932 
Detmold (Lippe), 971 
Detroit (Mich. ), 461, 550 
Deume (Belgiuml, 693 
Deventer (Netherlands), 1136 
Dewsbury, population, 14 
Dhamar (Yemen), 665 
Dharampur (India), 173 
Dholpur state (India), 181 
Dhiangadhra (India), 183 
Dhrol (India), 183 
Diamantina (Brazil), diamonds, 722 
Diber (Albania). 658 
Diego Garcia Is. (Mauritius), 218, 220 
Diego-Suarez (Madagascar), 916, 919 
Dieppe (France), port, 882 
Ditferdange (Luxemburg), 1107 
Digue, La, Is. (Seychelles), 224 
Dijon (France), 865 ; univ., 868 
DiJlingen (Germany), faculties, 946 
Dilly (Timor), port, 1236 
Dindings (Penang), 184 sqq 
Dingri (Tibet), 764 
Dir (India), 180 
j Dire Dawa (Abyssinia), 648 
I Direction Is. (Cocos Is.), 189 
Diriamba (Nicaragua), 1161 
i District of Columbia (U.S.A.), 
455, 457, 465, 516 sqq. 

, — area and pop., 457, 516 
; — government, 455, 516 
— local government, 455, 516 
' Distrito Federal (Mexico), 1110 
! Disug (Egypt), mosque, 831 
' Din (Portuguese India), 1235 
; Diwaniyah (Iraq), 1025 
Diyala (Iraq), 1025 

: Diyarbekir (Turkey), town, 1348 ; 

: vilayet, 1348 

' Djambi Is. (Sumatra), 1149 
i Djeune (French W. Africa), 928 
! Djibouti (Fr. Somaliland), 922] 

' Dmitrievsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
I Dnepropetrovsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256, 

I 1280 

i Dobeln (Saxony), 979 
' Dominica (B.4V. Indies), 351, 352 
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Dominican Republic, 815 
Dominion of Canada, see Canada 
Domnarvet (Sweden), iron, 1324 
Don UniT. (Russia), 1258 
Donau, see Danube 
Doncaster, population, 14 
Dondo (Port. E. Africa), 1235 
Donegal (Irish F. State), 83 
Donetz basin (Ukraine), Socialist 
towns, 1280 

Dongola (A.-E. Sudan), 277, 279 
Dorada, La (Colombia), 777 
Dordogne (France), dept., 862 
Dordrecht (Netherlands), 1136 
Dorpat (Estonia), 844 ; unir., 845, 
1092, 1253 

Dortmund (Pru.ssia), 942, 975 
Douala (Fr. Cameroon), 931 
Doubs (France), dept., 862 
Douglas (Alaska), 626 

— (Isle of Man), 73 
Dover, population, 14 

— (Delaware), 514, 515 
Down, county, 68, 69 

Drama (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Drammen (Norway), 1168 
Drancy (France), 866 
Dravska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Drente (Netherlands), 1134, 1135 
Dresden (Sax. ), 978; technical high 
school, 944,979; town, 942, 979 
Drinska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Drome (France), dept , 862 ; silk, 879 
Drumheller (Alberta), 314 
Dubbo (N.S.W.), 377 
Dublin, 82 

— area and population, 83 

— county borough, 82, 83 

— local govt., 82, 83 

— military district, 87 

— port, 90 

— university & colleges, 84 
Dubuque (Iowa), 532 
Duchy of Cornwall, 4 
Duchj' of Lam aster, 4 
Ducie Island (Pacific), 435 
Dudelange (Luxemburg), 1107 
Dudley, population, 14 
Dudweiler (Tiie Saar), 962 
Dueim, Ed (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Duff Islands (Pacific), 437 
Duisburg- Hamborn (Prussia), 942, 

975 


EAS 

Duke of Yorklslds. (NewGuinea), 440 
Duki district ( Baluchistan), 151 
Dulaim (Iraq), 1025 
Duluth (Minnesota), 462, 553 
Dunavska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Dundalk (Irish F. State), 87 
Dundas (N.S.W.), 377 
Dundee, 17 

Dunedin (New Zealand), 420 

— university, 421 
Dunfermline, 17 
Dungarpur (India), 181 
Dunkerque or Dunkirk (France), 

naval station, 876; port, 882 
Dunkirk (New York), 575 
Dun Laoghaire (Irish Free State), 
82, 90 

Duran (Ecuador), aviation school, 823 
Durango (Mexico), 1110; town. 1110 
Durazno (Uruguay), 1360; town, 1360 
Durazzo (Durres) (Albania), 657, 660 
Durban (Natal), 239, 255 

— whaling at, 256 
Durham (North Carolina), 579 
Durham University, 22, 23, 272, 346 
Durlach (Baden), 963 

Durostor (Rumania), dept., 1245 
D’Urville Is. (Kairiru) (NewGuinea), 
440 

Dushambe (Tajikistan), now Stalin- 
abad, 1273 

Diisseldorf (Prussia), 942, 975 
Dusun race (Borneo), 100 
Dutch Borneo, 1149, 1153 
Dutch Curasao, 1155, 1157 
Dutch East Indies, 1148 sgj 

— Chinese in, 1149, 1162 

Dutch Guiana (see Surinam), 1155 s?? 
Dutch New Guinea, 1149 
Dutch IVe.st Indies, 1155 sgj. See 
Surinam atid Ouia^ao 

— air service, 1157 
Dvinsk (Latvia), 1091 
Dyak race (Sarawak), 102 

Ealing, population, 14 
East Africa, British, 206 sqg' 

Italian, 213, 226, 1053 a?? 

Portuguese, 1225, 1231, 12^*?? 

East African Protectorate. See Kenya 
Eastbourne, population, 14 
East Chicago ( Indiana), 529 
East Cleveland (Ohio), 584 
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East Griqnaland (South Africa), 253 

East Ham, population, 14 

East Indies, British. &<; India, British 

Dutch. See Dutch East Indies 

French. See India, French. 

Portuguese. See India, Portu. 

East London (Cape Prov. ), 253 
East Orange (N.J. ), 569 
East Providence (R.I.), 596 
East Prussia, 940. 974 
East St. Louis (Illinois), 526 
Eastern Carolines, 1087 
Eastern Mongolia, mines, 1067 
Eastern Province (Uganda), 211 
Eastern States (India), 171 
Eastern Thraee (Turkey), 1345 
Eau Claire (Wis.), 621 
Ebingen (Wliittemherg), 983 
Ebute Metta (Nigeria), 263 
Eccles, population, 14 
Ecuador, 772, S20 sqq 

— boundary questioris, 520, 1204 

— salt monopoly, 823 
Ede (Netherlands), 1136 
Edessa (Greece), 986 

Edge Is. (Spitsbergen), 1178 
Edina (Liberia), 1096 
Edinburgh, 17 ; university, 22, 23 
Edime (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Edmonton (Canada), 314 sqq 
Efate Island (Pacific), 437 
Eger (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Egham, Royal Holloway College, 23 
Egypt, 827 sqq 

— air mail service, 203, 840 
squadrons in, 836 

— Maktabs, 831, 832 

— navy, 836 

— religion, 828, 830 

— Suez Canal, 39, 839 

— university, 831, 832 

— Wakf lands, 910 

Eichstatt (Germany), faculties, 945 
Eindhoven (Netherlands), 1136 
Eisenach (Thuringia), 981 
El-Abiat (Cyrenaica), 1057 
El Ahmadi, Mosque (Tanta), 831 
El Azhar, Mosque (Cairo), 831 
Elaziz (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Elba, Island of, 1043 
Elbasan (Albania), 658 
El Beni (Bolivia), 710, 712 
Elbing (Prussia), 942 


EXG 

El Chaco (Bolivia and Paraguay), 
710, 1188 

El Damer (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Eldoret (Kenya), 208 
El Dueim (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Eleuthera Island (Bahamas), 345 
El Fasher (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
El Gallo (Nicaragua), wireless statn., 
1164 

Elgin (Illinois), 526 

■ 703 

Elizabeth (New Jersey), 461, 569 
El Qosseir (Egypt), port, 839 
Ellice Islands (Pacific), 436 
Ellis (Greece), 986 
Elmira (New Fork), 575 
El Obeid (A.-E. Sudan), 276 
Elobey, Great and Little (Spanish 
Africa), 1313, 1314 
El Palomar (Argentine), 673 
El Paso (Texas), 462, 606 
Elyria (Ohio), 534 
Emden (Germany), port, 956 
Emilia (Italy), province, 1035 
Emirau Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Emmen (Netherlands), 1136 
Encamp (Andorra), 888 
Encarnacion(Far3.),1188 ; town,1189 
Enderbury Island (Pacific), 436 
Endicott (N.Y.), 575 
England and \Fales— 

— agricultural holdings, 50 

— agriculture, 48 sqq 

— area, 11, 12, 48, 49 

— Bank of England, 66 

— banks, chartered, 66 
savings, post-office, 66 

— trustee, 67 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 18 

— canals, 64 

— cities, 14 sqq 

— commerce, 55 sqq 

— Counties, Administrative, 9, 12, 

13 

— County Boroughs, 10, 14, 15 
Councils, 8, 9 

— crime and criminals, 25, 26, 27 

— crops, 48, 49 

— customs, 32 sqq 

— education, agricultural, 22, 50 
elementary, 24 

military, 41 


z z 
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ENG 

Engin'd akd Wales — cont . 

— education, secondary, 23, 24 
technical, 23, 24 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 5, 6 

— fisheries, 50, 51 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— justice and crime, 25 sgq 

— King, 3, 4, 20 

— land distribution, 48 

— live stock, 49 

— local government, 8 sqj 
taxation, 38, 39 

— metropolis {see also London), 16 

— national insurance, 27 

— old-age pensions, 28 

— parliamentary representation, 5 

sqq 

— pauperism, 31 

— police, 9, 10, 26 

— population, 11 sqq 

— religion; 19, 20, 21 

— towns, 14, 15 

— universities, 22, 23 

— wheat, 48, 49 

— widows’ A orphans’ pensions, 28 
Enid (Oklahoma), 587 

Enna (Italy), 1038 

Enos (^gean shores), 728 

Enschede (Netherlands), 1136 

Entebbe (Uganda), 211 

Entre Minho-e-Douro (Port.), 1224 

Sntre Eios (Argentina), 670, 675 

Enzeli (Persia), port, 1197 

Epi Island (Pacific), 437 

Epinal (France), fortress, 873 

Epirus (Greece), 986 

Equatorial Africa (Fr.), 889, 913 sjj 

Erfurt (Prussia), 942 

Erie (Pennsylvania), 461, 593 

— Canal (N.Y.), 578 
Erigavo (Br. Somaliland), 226 
Eeitrea (Italian E. Africa), 1053 

— defence, 1043, 1053 

— frontier, 921 

— port, 650 

— treaty with Abyssinia, 647 
Erivan (Armenia), 1256, 1277, 1348 
Erlangen (Bav.), 966 ; nniv., 945, 

966 

Erromanga Island (Pacific), 437 
Erythrea, see Eritrea 
Erzincan (Turkey), vUayet, 1348 


PAL 

Erzurum (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 : 
town, 1348 

Es Suw'eda (Syria), 898 
Escaut, see Schelde 
i Esch-Abzette (Luxemburg), 1006 
' Eskilstuna (Sweden), 1319 
I Eskiaehir (Turkey), town, 1348 ; 
! vilayet, 1348 

1 Esmeraldas (Ecuador), 821 ; town, 
; 821 

I — wireless station, 825 
I Esna Barrage (Egypt). 836 
i Esoaillat (Dominican Eepub. ), prov. , 
816 

■ Espana, see Spain 
I Espirito Santo (Brazil), 713, 721 
I — coffee, 721 

' Espiritn Santo Island (Pacific), 437 
; Esquimalt (Canada), 300 
Essen (Prussia), 942, 975 
Essequibo (B. Guiana), 336, 1165 
i Esslingen (Wiirttemberg), 983 
1 Esteli (Nicaragua), 1161 
; Estonia, 843 sqq, 1263 
— metric system introduced, 847 
' Estremadnra (Port.), prov., 1224 
; Ethiopia, 647 sqq 
I Etterbeek (Brussels), 693 
; Euboea (Greece), 986 ; mines, 991 
; Eugene (Oregon), 590 
, Eupen (Belgium), 692, 940 
; Eure (France), dept, 862 
. Eure-et-Loir (France), dept., 862 
I Europe, British possessions in, 78 s jq 
I Evanston (Illinois), 526 
I Evansville (Indiana), 462, 529 
; Everett (Massachusetts), 547 
I — (Washington), 616 
: Eyora (Portugal), 1224 ; town, 1225 
Ewe race (West Africa), 927 ; language 
(Togo), 929 

I Exeter, population, 14 ; college, 22 
, Exuma Island (Bahamas), 345 

Faeroe Islands, see Faroe la. 

’ Fagersta (Sweden), iron, 1324 
Fairbanks (Alaska), 626 
I Fairfield (N.S.W.), 377 
j Fairmount (West Virginia), 618 
j Faiyum (Egypt), 830 ; town, 830 
, Fakaofo Island (Pacific), 430 
j Falasha race (Abyssinia), 643 
1 Falcon (Venez.), state, 1367, 1369 
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FAL 

Falkirk, popnlation, 17 
Falkland Islands, 334 sqq 
Falknov (Czechoslovakia), coal, 796 
Fall Eiver (Mass.), 461, 546 
Falmouth (Jamaica), 348 
Falun (Sweden), 1319 
Famagusta (Cyprus), 109, 111 
Fanning Island (Pacific), 436 
Far Eastern Region (U.S.S.E.), 1274 
Farah (Afghan.), 653 
Fargo (North Dakota), 582 
Faridkot (India), state, 181 
Faro (Portugal), 1224 
Faroe Is. (Denmark), 807 

— area and population, 807 
— : representation, 805 
Farqnhar Is. (Seychelles), 224 
Farukhabad (India), 124 
Fasher, El (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Faya (French Congo), 915 
Fayoum (Egypt), see Faiyiim 
Federal Capital (Brazil), 718 

— District (Brazil), 717, 718, 719 

(Mexico), 1109, 1111 

(Venezuela), 1366 

— Islands (Mexico), 1110 
Federal Territory (Australia), 360 

— railways, 371 

Fed. Malay States, 187, 190 sqq (see 
Malay States, Federated) 
Fedhala (Morocco), 1124, 1126 
Felicite Island (Seychelles), 224 
Fellahin (Egypt), 836 
Fellin (Estonia), 844 
Fengtien (Manchuria), 762 
Feni Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Ferghana (U.S.S.R.), 1272 
Fermanagh, county, 68, 69 
Fernando Po (Span. Af.), 1313, 
1314 

Ferozepore (India), 124 
Ferrara (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038, 
univ., 1040 

Ferrol (Spain), dockyard, 1305 

— fort, 1305 ; wireless sta., 1305 
FerryviUe (Tunis), 909 
Fessato (Tripolitauia), 1057 
Fez (Morocco), 1119, 1120, 1127 
Fezzan (Tiipolitania), 1057 
Fianarantsoa (Madagascar), 916 
Fiji, 431 sqq 

Findlay (Ohio), 584 
Ilnistere (France), dept., 862 


FOR 

Finland, 848 sqq, 1253 

— independence, 848, 1253 
Finmark (Norway), 1168 

Fiote language (Belgian Congo), 
703 

Firenze, see Florence. 

Fitchburg (Massachusetts), 547 
Fiume (Italy), 1031, 1035 ; shipping, 
1050 ; tn., 1038 
Flanders (Belgium), 693 
Flat Island (Seychelles), 224 
Flensburg (Prussia), 942 
Flint (Michigan), 461, 550 
Florence (Firenze) (Italy), 1035, 
1046 ; tn,, 1038 ; univ., 1040 
Floreneia (Colombia), 774 
Flores (Umgnay), 1360 
Florianopolis (Brazil), 718, 724 
Florida (U.S.A.), 457, 518 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 520 

— area and population, 457, 519 

— cotton, 475, 520 

— defence, 520 

— naval stations, 472 

— production and industry, 474, 

475, 520 

— public lands, 473, 519 

— representation, 453, 519 

— timber, 620 

— tobacco, 520 

Florida (Uruguay), 1360, 1363 
Florida Island (Pacific), 437 
Fiorina (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Flushing (Netherlands), 1136, 1140 

— port, 1145 

Foggia (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Fogo Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1231 
Folkestone, population, 15 
Fon race (French W. Africa), 927 
Fond du Lac CWisconsin), 621 
Fonseca Bay (Nicaragua), U.S. naval 
base, 1161 

Foochow (China), 748, 749 ; dock- 
yard, 753 

Forbes (N.S.W.), 377 
Forecariah (French Guinea), 926 
Foreign Legion (French), 874, 905 
Forest (Brussels), 693 
Forli (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 
Formosa (Argentina), territory, 670 
Formosa Is. or Taiwan (Japan), 748, 
1066, 1067, 1068, 1085 

— area and population, 1067, 1084 
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FOB 

Formosa Is. or Taiwan (Japan), 
ports, 1085 

— university, 1085 
Fortaleza (Brazil), 718 
Fort-Bayard (French China), 897 
Fort-de-France (Martinique), 933 
Fort Dodge (Iowa), 532 

Fort Jameson (Rhodesia), 234 
Fort Johnston (Kyasalaud), 221 
Fort Lamy (French Congo), 913, 915 
Fort Manning (Nyasaland), 221 
Fort Rosebery (Rhodesia), 234 
Fort Sandeman (Baluchistan), 152 
Fort Smith (Arkansas), 504 
Port Wayne (Indiana), 461, 529 
Fort Worth (Texas), 461, 606 
Fonrah Bay Coll. (W. Africa), 272 
Fonta Djailou (Fr. Guinea), 926 
Feanoe, 858 

— army, 873 aqq 

administration, 875 

air force, 875, 878 

colonial forces, 874, 875, 891, 

894, 910, 1123 

Foreign Legion, 874, 905 

native troops, 875, 1123 

— arrondissements, 861 
maritime, 876 

— Chamber of Deputies, 858 sqq 

— coal, 879 

Saar Basin, 864 

— colonial troops, 874, 875, 892, 

905, 910, 1123 

— colonies & dependencies, 2S7, 

889 sqq, \l\ & sqq 

— Conseil d’Etat, 860 

Superieur des Colonies, 389 

— departments, 861 sqq 

— — finance, 872 
— • — new, 864 

silk-producing, 879 

— education, 866 sqq 

— electoral methods, 858 sqq, 866 

— Franco-Turkish agreement, 899 

— government, central, 858 sqq 
local, 861 

— insurance, compulsory, social, 871 

— leased territory, 896, 897 

— mandates, 889, 898, 899, 929, 930 

— navy, 875 sqq 

mercantile, 881, 882 

ports, 876 

stations, 876 


FKE 

France, navy, Washington Treaty 
and, 875 

— New Monetary Law (1928), 884 

— observatories, 869 

— penal settlements, 871, 933 

— population, 882 sqq 

foreign, 864 

maritime, 876 

— ports, 882 
naval, 876 

— President, 858, 859 

— protectorates, etc., 888, 890, sqq, 

1118 sqq 

— representation, 858 sqq 

colonial, 8SS sqq, 893, 925, 932, 

93-3 

— Senate, 858 sqq 

— social insurance, 871, 872 

— territory acquired, 864, 940 

— trench system of defence, 873 
Francis I. (Liechtenstein), 1099 
Franconia (Bavaria), 965 
Frankenthal (Germany), 966 
Frankfort (Kentucky), 536 
Frankfort-on-Main (Prussia), 942, 

975 ; univ., 945 

Frankfort-on-Oder (Prussia), 942 
Franklin (N.-W. Terr.) dist., 334 
Fray Bentos (Uruguay), 1360 
Frederick (Maryland), 544 
Fredericton (New Brunswick), 322 
Frederiksted (Virgin Is.j, 634 
Fredrikstad (Norway;, 1168 
Freeport (Illinois), 526 
Freetown (Sierra Leone), 271 
Freiberg (Saxony), 979 
Freiburg (Baden), 963 ; archbishop, 
964, 983 ; town, 942, 964 

— university, 945, 964 
Freiburg (Switz.), see Fribourg 
Freising (Germany), faculties, 945 
Freital (Saxony), 979 

Fremantle (W. Aust.), port, 371, 405 
French America, 889, 932 sqq 

— Asia, 889, 891 sqq, 1288 

— Australasia, 934 sqq 

— Cambodia, 889, 890, 894, 895 

— Cameroon, 289, 889, 929, 930 

— Congo, 913 sqq, see French 

Equat. Africa 

— Equatorial Africa (Fr. Congo), 

913 sqq. 

area and popuilatiou, 889, 913 
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French America, Guiana, 871, 889, 
932 

— Guinea, 889, 922, 923, 924, 926 
area and population, 889, 922, 

926 sqq 

imports and exports, 924, 926 

— India, 889 sgq 

— Indo-China, 891 sqq 

— Morocco, 889, lllS 

— North Africa, 889, 902 sqq 

— Oceania, 889, 936 

area and population, 8S9, 936 

imports and exports, 937 

— Pacific Islands, 889, 934 

— Somaliland, 889, 921 

— Sudan, 889, 922, 924, 928 
administration, 928 

area and population, 889, 921, 

928 

imports and exports, 924, 928 

— Togo, 288, 889, 929 

— West Africa, 288, 889, 922 

sqq, and see under separate 
colonies. 

area and population, 889, 922 

colonies, 889, 922 

— West Indies, 889, 932 sqq 
Fresno (California), 506 

Fribourg (Switz. ), 1333, 1335, 1336; 
tn., 1335 

— university, 1337 
Friedriclichafen (Germany), 983 
Friedrichstal (Saar dist.), 962 
Friendly Islands, see Tonga, 434 
Friesland (Netherlands), 1135 
Frosinone (Italy), 1036, 1038 
Frunze (U.S.S.R.), 1256 

Fuad I. (King of Egypt), 827 
Fnegian race (Chile), 738 
Fukien (China), prov., 748 
Fukuoka (Japan), 1068 
Funafuti Island (Pacific), 436 
Funchal (Madeira), 1224 
Fiirth (Bavaria), 942, 966 
Fusan (Korea), port, 1083 
Fusan-fu (Korea), 1081 
Futuna Is. (Pacific), 936 
Fyzabad or Faizabad (India), 124 

Gabait (Sudan), gold, 277 
Gablonz a.d.N. (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Gabrs (Persia), 1194 
Gabuu or Gabon (Fr. Congo), 913, 914 


Gad Boriad (India), 175 
Gaillard Cut (Panama Canal), 1185 
Galapagos Is. (Ecuador), 821 
Galatz (Rumania), 1245 
Galesburg (Illinois), 526 
Galilee (Palestine), 198, 202 
Galla (Abyssinia), 647 
— tribes, 207, 648 
GaUe (Ceylon), 104 
Gallegos (Argentina), 670 
Galveston (Tex.), 606, 607 ; port, 
607 

Galway, 83 ; University College, 
84, 85 

Gambaga (Gold Coast), 270 
Gambeila (Abyssinia), 648 
Gambela Enclave (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Gambia Col. & Prot., 262, 266, 923 
Gambler Islands (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Gand, see Ghent 
Gandja (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Ganga Singh Bahadur, ruler (Bi- 
kaner), 182 

n-.- ■*-.> ’ 32 

. 1 •..■ ■ .862; silk, 879 

••••.• -1. .1 . .1101 ; tn.,1101 

Gardner Island (Pacific), 436 
Gardner Islands (New Guinea), 440 
Garner, John N.,Vice-Pres. (U.S.A.), 
451 

Garonne, Haute- (France), dept., 862 
Garraway (Liberia), 1096 
Gartok (Tibet), 764 
Gary (Indiana', 462, 529 
Gash Delta (A.E. Sudan), cotton, 
277 

Gasmata (New Guinea), 440 
Gateshead, population, 14 
Gatooma (Rhodesia), 231 
Gatun dam (Panama Canal), 1185 ; 
lake, 1185 

Gavle (Sweden), 1318, 1319 
Gavleborg ^Sweden), province, 1318 
Gaya (India), 124, 155 
Gaza (Palestine), 198 ; aerodrome, 
203 

Gaza (Portuguese E. Africa), railway, 
1234 

Gazelle Peninsula (New Britain), 440 
Gazi ’Antep (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Gdynia (Poland), port, 1211, 1214 
Geelong (Victoria), 386 
Geislingeu (Wiirttemberg), 983 
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GEL 

Gelsenkirchen (Prussia), 942, 975 
Genck (Belgium), 694 
Genera (N.Y.), 575 
Geneva (Switzerland), 1333, 1335 ; 

town, 1335 ; university, 1337 j 
Genf (Switzerland), se« Geneva. 

Genoa or Genova (Italy), pt., 1044, i 
1050; prov., 1034; town, 1038; i 
university, 1040 j 

Gensan (Korea), 1083 1 

George V., King and Emperor, 3, 20, i 
116 I 

— title, 3, 116 _ ! 

George Juvaji Kao Soindis Alijah 

Bahadur, ruler (Gwalior), 177 
George Town (Penang), 185 
Georgetown (British Guiana), 336, ! 
338 ’ 

— (Cayman Islands), 349 ' 

Georgetown University (U.S. A.), 517 . 
Georgia, Socialist Soviet Eepublie, ■ 

1253, 1255, 1275, 1279 ' 

— constitution S government, 1253, 

1279 i 

Geokoia (U.S. a.), 457, 521 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 522 ! 

— area & population, 457, 521 

— cotton, 476, 522 i 

— port, 523 ! 

— production and industry, 475, 1 

522 _ ! 

— representation, 453, 521 ' 

— tobacco, 476 

Georgia, South (Falkland Is.), 
whaling, 335 

Gera (Thuringia), 942, 981 j 

Geraldton (W. Aust.), 405 I 

German Austria, see Austria | 

German Ebtobhc, 937 sqq 

— area and population, 939 sqq | 

— coal, 864, 953 : 

— Enabling Act of March 24, 1933, I 

938 j 

— forest area, 952 ’ 

— occupied territory, 864, 940 ' 

— public assistance, 946, 947 i 

— Saar Basin, 864, 940, 962 i 

— States, 939, 940, 962 sqq 

— territory ceded, 864, 940, 975 i 

— territory occupied, 864, 940 ! 

— Treaty of Versailles, 864, 940, ' 

949, 950, 975 j 

— welfare associations, 946, 947 i 


GLA 

German former posses.sions in Africa, 
77, 280, 284, 287, 929, 930 

— New Guinea, 439 sqq 

— Pacific Islands, 434 sqq, 442, 444 

1087 

— Solomon Islands, 439 

— S.-W. Africa, 284 sqq 

German Volga Commune (Knssia), 
1254 

— West Africa, see Cameroon, Ac. 
Germiston (South Africa), 239, 257 
Gerona (Spain), 1300 ; fort, 1305; 

minerals, 1307 
Gers (France), dept., 862 
Gezira, the, cotton growing, 277 
Ghadames (Ital. N. Africa) 1056 
Gharbiya (Egyx>t), 830 
Ghardaia (Algeria), 903 
Ghat (Italian North Africa), 1056 
Gbazi, King of Iraq, 1024 
Gheg race (Albania), 657, 658 
Ghehz language (Eritrea), 1053 
Ghent (Belgium), 693 ; univ., 694 
Ghorband Valley (Afghan.), coal, 655 
Gibraltar, 93 sqq 
Giessen (Hesse), 970 ; univ., 945, 
970 

Gijon (Spain), 1301 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. Colony (Pacific), 
430, 436, 437 
Gilgit (Kashmir), 178 
Gillingham, population, 14 
Gilly (Belgium), 694 
Gimira (Abyssinia), 647 
Gipsies: Persia, 1194 
Giresun (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Gmga (Egypt), 830, 836 
Gironde (France), dept., 862 
Girton College, Cambridge, 23 
Gisborne (New Zealand), 420 
Gissi tribe (Liberia), 10^ 

Giza (Egypt), 830 ; town, 830 
Gizo Island (Pacific), 437 
Glace Bay (N.S.), 324 
Gladbach-Rheydt (Germany), 942, 
975 

Gladbeck (Prussia), 943 
Glams or Claris (Swiss canton), 1332 
sqq 

Glasgow, agrienltural college, 22 

— population, 17 

— university, 22, 23 
Glauchan (Saxony), 979 
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GRA 


Gleiwitz (Prnssia), 942 
Glendale (Cal.), 506 
Glens Falls (New York), 575 
Gloucester, population, 14 
Gloucester la. (French Oceania), 
936 


Gloversville (New York), 575 
Gmiind (Wurttemberg), 983 
Goa (Portuguese India), 1225, 
1235 


Goajira (Colombia), province, 774 
Goba (Swaziland), 236 
Gobi desert (Mongolia), 766 
Goedgegun (Swaziland), 236 
Goffa (Abyssinia), 647 
Gojjam (Abyssinia), 647, 648 
Gola tribe (Liberia), 1096 
Gold Coast, 262, 267 sgq, 288 

— area and population, 268, 270 

— gold, 268 sqq 

— Governor, 270 

— production, 268 sqq 

— Territories, 268, 270 


Gold-yielding regi 
Abyssinia, 650 
Afghanistan, 
665 

A.-E. Sudan, 
277 

Angola, 1233 
Argentina, 675 
Australia, 366, 
and see 
States 

Belgian Congo, 
704 

Bolivia, 712 
Borneo, 101 
Brazn, 722 
British Guiana, 
338 

Canada, 304, 
k see PioTs. 
Ceylon, 106 
Chile, 741 
Colombia, 776 
Dominican 
Eep., 817 
Ecuador, 823 
France & cols., 
894 sqq 

Gold Coast, 268 
sqq 


Haiti, 1002 
Honduras, 1006 
India, 138 
Japan, 1075 
Kenya Colony, 
208 

Korea, 1083 
Malay Straits, 
192, 196 
Mexico, 1113 
Mozambique, 
1234 

Newfoundland, 

342 

N.Z., 425, 426 
Nicaragua, 1163 
Papua, 417 
Pern, 1207 
Philippines, 

638 

Porto Rico, 632 
Portugal and 
poss., 1233, 
1234 

Rhodesia, 232, 
234 

RussianCentral 
Asia, 1273 
Salvador, 1284 


Gold-yielding regions — emit. 

S. & S.W.Afr., Venezuela, 

232, 234, 247 1369 

Tibet, 764 West Africa, 

U.S.A., 477, 268, 271 

478, & see Yugoslavia, 

States 1378 

Uruguay, 1363 
Gollel (Swaziland), 236 
Gomel (White Russia), prov., 1282; 
town, 1282 

Gonaives (Haiti), 1001 

Gondal (India), 183 

Gondar (Abyssinia), 647 ; town, 648 

Gbppingen (Wrirttemberg), 983 

Gorakhpur (India), 124 

Gordon College (Khartoum), 275 

Gore (Abyssinia), 647, 648 

Goree (Senegal), 925 

Gorgol (Mauritania), 929 

Gorizia (Italy), 1035; town, 1038 

Gorky, 1256 

— univer-ity. 1258 
Gbrlitz (Prussia), 942 

Goteborg (Sweden), province, 1318 

— faculty, 1320 ; fishing, 1325 

— shipping, 1327 ; town, 1319, 1320 
Gotha (Thuringia), 981 

Gotland (Sweden), province, 1318 
Gottingen Univ. (Germany), 945 
Gouda (Netherlands), 1136 
Gongh’s Island (Atlantic), 223 
Goirlburn (New South Wales), 377 
Goundam (French W. Africa), 928 
Goyaz (Brazil), 718; diamonds, 722; 
town, 718 

Gozo Island (Malta), 95 
Graaff-Reinet (Cape Colony), 253 
Grafton (New South Wales), 377 
Graham’s Land (Falkland Is. ), 335 
Graham’s Town (S.A.), 253 ; univ. 
col., 241 

Granada (Nicar.), 1161 ; university, 
1161 


: Granada (Spain), 1300; town, 1301 ; 
I university, 1302 

i Grand Bahama Island (W.L), 345 
Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast), 927 
i Grand Caicos Island (W.I. ), 350 
I Grand Cape Mount (Liberia), 1096 
! Grand Cayman Is. (W.L), 349 
i Grand Cess (Liberia), 1096 
j Grand Falls (Nfnld.), papermills, 342 
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GBA 

Grand Forks (North Dakota), 582 
Grand Island (Neb.), 562 
Grand Lahou (Ivory Coast), 927 
Grand Kapids (Michigan), 461, 550 
Grand Turk Is. (W. Indies), 350 
Grande Aldee (French India), 890 
Grande Comore Island (French), 919 
Grande-Terre (Guadeloupe), 932 
Grao-Mogol (Brazil), diamonds, 722 
Granbunden (Switz.), 1333, 1335 
Graz (Aiistria), 683 ; univ., 683 
Great Admiralty Is. (Pac.), 441 
Great Andaman, 149 
Great Bkitain, 5 aqq 

— administrations, since 1902, 8 

— agricultural education, 22, 50 
holdings, 60 

— agriculture, 43 sqq 

— Air Force, 35, 47, 48 
commands, 47, 836 

educational establishments, 47 

Ministry, 7, 47 

— airships, 48 

— area, 11, 47 ; cultivated, 48, 49 

— army, 40 aqq, and see parts of the 

Empire 

administration, 40 sqq 

commands, 41 

expenditure. 35, 40, 41 

in Egj'pt, 836 

in India, 40, 42, 181, 132 

— — military education, 41 

native troops, 40, 131, 132 

— regular, 40 sqq 

reserve, 40 

supplementary reserve, 40 

territorial, 40 sqq 

— Army Council, 41 

— aviation, civil, 19, 48, 63 

— Bank of England, 66 

— banks, chartered, 66 

post-office, 66 

trustee, 67 

— battleships. 43 sqq 

— births, maiTiages, deaths, 18 

— blast furnaces, 54 

— Board of A<imiralty, 7, 42 

— Board of Education, 7 

— boroughs, 10, 14, 15 

— budgets, 32 sqq 

— Cabinet, 7, 8 

— canals, 64 

— census of 1921, 11 ; 1931, 11 


GRE 

Great Britai.v, cities, 14 sqq 

— Civil List, 4, 35 

— Civil Services, 35 ; estimates, 36 

— coal, 52, 53 

— colonies and dominions, 77 sqq 

— commerce, 55 sqq 

— Commons, House of, 5 sqq 

— constitution and government, iiaqq 

— corn and green crops, 48, 49 

— Counties, Administrative, Eng- 

land and Wales, 9 ; list, 12, 
13 

— County Associations, 41 

— county boroughs, 10 ; list, 14 

15 

— County Council.s, 8, 9 

— criminal statistics, 27 

— crcps. 48, 49 

— Crovn Colonies, 76 

— customs, 32 sqq 
valuation, 65 

— debt, 38, 39 

National, 38, 39 

War, 38 

— defence {see also Army arid Navy), 

89 sqq 

— District Councils, 10 

— Dominions, &e. , see under names 

— Dominion navies, 46, 47, 291. 

355, 416 

— education, 22 sqq 

agricultural, 22, 50 

Board of, 7 

elementary, 24, 25 

secondarv and technical, ic., 

23, 24 ' 

university, 22, 23 

— electors, 5, 6 

Equal Franchise Act (1928), 

5, 6 

new voters, 6 

— emigration and immigration, 19 

— estate duties, 34 

— estimates, 32 sqq 

— excise, 32 sqq 

— executive government, 6 sqq 

— expenditure, 35 sqq 

— exports, 51, 53 sqq 

coal, 53 

fish, 51 

foreign and colonial, 51 sqq 

gold and silver, 59 

iron and steel, 53, 59 
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Great Britain, exports, textiles, 
59, 60 

— farm holdings, 50 

— finance {see also Banks), 32 tqq 

National Debt, 35, 38, 39 

revenue & expenditure, 32 sqq 

taxation, 32 sqq, 36, 37 

local, 35, 38, 39 

War expenditure, 38 

— fish imports and exports, 51 

— fisheries, 50, 51 

— food imports, 59 sqq 
— • franchise, 5, 6 

Equal Franchise Act(1928), 5, 6 

— gold bullion imports & exports, 

59 

government, imperial and 

central, 5 sqq 

executive, 6 sqq 

local, 8 sqq 

— health insurance, national, 27, 28 

— Health, Ministry of, 7, 27 

— House of Commons, 5 sqq 

— House of Lords, 5 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— Imperial Defence Committee, 39 

— imports, 51, 53 sqq 

cotton, 59 

fish, 51 

flour, 59 sqq 

food, 69 sqq 

foreign and colonial, 55 sqq 

gold and sUver, 59 

iron, 53, 59 

meat, 59, 60 

metals and minerals, 53, 59 

sugar, 60 

tea, 60 

wheat, 59 sqq 

— income tax and super-tax, 34, 36, 

37 

— instruction, see education 

— insurance, national, 27 sqq 
health, 27, 28 

unemployment, 28, 29, 36 

— iron, 53, 59 

— iron works, 52, 54 

— justice and crime, 25 sqq 

— King, 3, 4, 20 

— labour and employment, 28 sqq 

— Labour, Ministry of, 8 

— land distribution, 48, 49 

— — holdings, 50 


• Great Britain, land distribution, 
tax, 36, 37 

— languages, 1 1 

— leased territories, &c., 112, 1280 
! — live stock, 49 

! — local expenditure, 39 

government, 8 sqq 

revenue, 37, 39 

taxation, 88, 39 

— Lords, House of, 5 

— members of Parliament, 5 
payment of, 5 

— metropolis, see London 

— military expenditure, 35, 41 

— mining and metals, 51 sqq 

— ministry, 6 sqq 

— mint, 66 

— money and credit, 66, 67 

— money, weights, and measures, 67 

— motor vehicle duties, 33 

— municipal Corporations, 10 

— National Debt, 38 

— national insurance, 27 sqq 

— navigation, 61 sqq 
inland, 64 

— navy, 42 sqq 

■ aircraft carriers, 46 

bases, 93, 113, 281 

battleships, 43 sqq 

' Board of Admiralty, 7, 42 

■ — — coal, st., 264 

i cruisers, 44, 45 sqq 

— • — destroyers, 43, 44, 46 

Dominion navies, 46, 47, 291, 

355, 416 

estimates, expen., 3s, 43 

monitors, 44 

number, all ranks, 43 

submarines, 43, 46 

summary of fleet, 43 sqq 

Washington Treaty and, 42, 43 

— old age pensions, 28 

— Parish Councils, 10 

— parishes, civil k ecclesiastical, 20 

— Parliament, 5 ; duration of, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 31 

— Pensions, Miuistrj' of, 8 

— pensions, old age, 28 

war, 30 

widows’ and orphans’, 28 

— police force, 9, 10, 26 

— political parties, 8 

— population, 11 sqq 

z z 2 
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Gbeat Bbitain, population, age 
distribution, 11 
civil, 12 

— population, counties, 12, 13 
divisions, 11 

islands, in British seas, 11, 18, 

73 sqq 

movement of, 18, 19 

towns, 14, 15, 17 

urban and rural, 16, 17 

— postal statistics, 34, 35, 64, 65 

— Prime Minister, 6 sqq 

— Privy Council, 5 

— production and industry, 48 sqq 

— property and income tax, 34, 36, 

37 

— railways, 63 

new grouping, 63 

— religion, 19 sqq 

— representation, 5, 6 

— Kepresentation of the People Act 

(1928), 5, 6 

— Reserve Forces, 40, 41 

— revenue and expenditure, 32 sqq 

— Eoyal Air Force, 85, 47, 48 

— Eoyal Family, 3 

— Rural District Councils, 9 

— savings banks, 66, 67 

— schools, elementary, 24, 25 

— schools, secondary, 23, 24 

— shipping, 61 sqq 

— silver bullion imports and exp. , 59 

— small holdings, 60 

— stamps (revenue), 34 

— steel, 54 

— submarines, 43, 44, 46 

— super-tax, 34, 37 

— taxation, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37 
local, 34, 37, 38, 39 

— technical education, 23, 24 

— telegraphs, 34, 64 

— telegraphs, wireless, 65 
stations, 65 

— telephones, 34, 66 

— territorial army, 40, 41 

— towns, 14, 15, 17 

— trade, 65 sqq 

— trad* disputes, 30 

— trade unions, 30 

— tramways. 64 

— Transport, Ministry of, 8 

— unemployment iusurauce, 28, 29 

— universities, 22, 23 


’ Gebat Bbitaie, Urban Distric: 
Councils, 9 

— war expenditure, 38 

— war pensions, 30 

— water power resources, 55 

— wheat imports, 59 sqq 
produce, 48, 49 

— widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 28 

— wireless stations, 65 

Great Elobey (Sp. Af.), 1313, 1314 
I Great Falls (Montana), 560 
' Great Inagna Island (W. Indies), 
345 

Great Lake (Cambodia), 895 
Great Lakes (Illinois) naval station, 

! 472 

: Great Nicobar Island (Andamans), 
149 

, Great Yarmouth, population, 14 
Grebo race (Liberia), 1096 
Greece, 985 sqq 
— Air Force, 990 
, — currants, 991, 993 

— reli^on, 988, 1341 

— territory acquired, 728 

— women’s municipal franchise, 9S5 
Green Bay (Wisconsin), 621 
Greenland, 814 

' Greenock, population, 17 
Greensboro (North Carolina), 579 
j Greenville (Liberia), 1096 
Greenville (South Carolina), 599 
. Greifswald (Germany), univ., 945 
Greiz (Thuringia), 981 
Grenada (West Indies), 356 
Grenadines, the (West Indies), 356 
I Grenoble (France), 865 ; univ., 868- 
' Grey Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 241 
; Greytown (Nicaragua), 1163 
1 Grimsby, population, 14 
: Griqualand (S. Africa), 253 
: Grisons (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335 
i Grodno (Gardinas) (Lithuania), 
1101; town, 1101 

; — (Poland), fort, 1218 ; military 
! dist., 1218 

Groningen(Netherlands),1135; town, 
1136 ; univ., 1137 
Grootfontein area(S.W. Afr.), 284 
I Grosseto (Italy), 1035, 1046 ; town,. 
, 1038, 1046 

! Grozny (Rmsaia), town, 1256 
1 Grudziadz (Poland), 1214 
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Guadalajara (Mex.), 1110, 1111; 

uniy., 1111 

— (Spain), 1300, 1307 
Guadalcanar Island (Pacific), 437 
Guadeloupe Is. (Fr. Antilles) 889, 

932 

— area and population, 889, 932 

— imports and exports, 932 

— representation, 889, 932 
Guahan, see Guam 

Guam (Marianne Is.),U.S.A. depend- 
ency, 458, 640 

— area and population, 458 

— nayal station, 472, 641 
Guanacaste (Co. Kiea), 780 
Guanajuato (Mexico), 1110 ; town, 

1110 

Guanare (Venez.), 1367 
Guano Is. (Jamaica), 350 
Guantanamo (Cuba), nayal stn., 472 ; 
town, 786 

Guaranda (EonaJor), 821 
Guarani language, 1189 
Guarda (Portugal), 1224 
Guarieo (Venez.), state, 1367 
Ouarscia (Cyrenaica), 1058 
Guatemala, 996 sqq 

— constitutional changes, 996 

— International Railway system, 999 

— President, 996 
Guatemala (town), 997 
Guayaquil (Ecu.), 821, 822; port, 

825 ; university, 822 : wireless 
station, 825 

Guayas (Ecuador), province, 822, 
823 

Guebres, see Parsis 

Gueckedon (French Guinea), 926 

Guelders (Netherlands), 1135, 1142 

Guemavaca (Mexico), 1110 

Guernsey, 18, 74 

Guerrero (Mexico), state, 1110 

Guiaha, British, 336 sqq 

— Dutch, 1155 sqq, see rinrinam 

— French, 871, 889, 932, 933 

imports and exports, 933 

penal settlement, 871, 933 

representation, 889, 932 

Guidimaka (Mauritania), 929 
Guimaraes (Portugal), 1219 
Guinea, French, 889, 922 sqq, 926 

— Portuguese, 1231, 1232 

— Spanish, 1313 


HAL 

^ Guipuzcoa (Spain), prov., 1300 ; zhse, 
! 1307 

Gnis valley (Morocco), 1124 
! Gujarat (India), 158, I7l 
: Gulu (Uganda), 211 
I Giimfisane (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
! Gmage (Abyssinia), 647 
I Gurkha race (Nep^), 1130 
i Gurung race (Nepal), 1130 
; Gustaf V. (Sweden), 1315, 1316 
1 Gustavsberg (Swed.), porcelain, 1324 
, Gwadur (Oman), 665 
Gwalior (India), state, 121, 177 ; 
irrigation, 177 ; town, 177 
: Gwelo (Rhodesia), 231 
I Gyantze (Tibet), 764, 1130; tele- 
! graph, 764 

■ Gympie (Queensland), 393 
I Gyor (Hungary), 1010 

: Haad Y.ai (Fed. Malay States), 194 
! Haakon VII. (Norway), 3, 1165 
Haapai Island (Tonga), 435 
Haapsalu (Estonia), 844 
I Haarlem (Netherlands), 1186 
I Haarlemmenneer(Netherlands),1136 
i Habana, see Havana 
! Habib Pasha es Saad (President of 
I Lebanese Republic), 898 

I Habus lands (Tunis), 910 
] Hadramant (Arabia), 662, 665 
I Hafnarfjordur (Iceland), 1020 
I Hagen (Prussia), 942 
! Hagerstown (Maryland), 544 
I Hagios Nicolaos (Greece), 987 
Hague, The (Netherlands), 1136 
Haifa (Palestine), 198 ; port, 203 ; 
town, 198, 203 

Haifong (Fr. Indo-China), 892, 896 
HaUe Silassie I., Emperor (Abys- 
I sinia), 647 

Hainan Island (China), 749 
Hainaut (Belgium), 693 
Haiti, 815, 1000 sqq 
— ■ bank, 1003 

— constabulary to be Haitianised, 
1001 

. — new paper money, 1003 
Haji Hamidullah Khan, ruler 
(Bhopal), 171 

. Hakari (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Hakodate (Japan), 1068 
. Halberstadt (Prussia), 943 
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HAL 

Halden (Korway), 1168 

Haleb, see Aleppo i 

Haifa (A.-E. Sudan), 275 

Halifax, popxdation, 14 I 

— (N.S.), 296, 300, 310, 324 ; 

dockyard, 300 ; port, 308 
Halland (Sweden), province, 1318 
Halle-on-Saale (Prussia), 942, 975 ; 
university, 945 

Halmstad (Sweden), 1319 I 

Halsingborg (Sweden), 1319 ! 

Hama (Syria), town, 899 ' 

Hamadan (Persia), 1194, 1197 ' 

Hamamatsu (Japan), 1068 ! 

Hambom (Prussia), 942 j 

Hamburg, 940, 967 sqq 

— area and population, 940, 968 

— commerce, 956, 969 

— Czechoslovak rights, 798 

— popular government abolished, ^ 

968 

— shipping, 956, 969 

— town, 942, 956, 969 

— university, 945, 969 
Hame (Finland), 850 
Hamilton (Bermuda), 289 

— (New Zealand), 420 

— (Ohio), 584 

— (Ontario), 296, 326 j 

— (Scotland), population, 17 | 

— (Victoria), 386 j 

Hamm (Prussia), 943 I 

Hammond (Indiana), 529 I 

Hampton Roads (Virginia), naval i 

training station, 472 j 

Hamtramck (Mich.), 550 i 

Hangchow (China), 748 ; port, 749 ; , 
university, 751 

Hankow (China), 747, iron ne»r, : 
754 

— port, 749 I 

Hannibal (Missouri), 557 ' 

Hannover, province, 974 ; tonm, 942, 

975 : schools, 944 
Hanoi (Tonking), 892, 896 
Hanse Towns (Ger.), 967, 968, 972 
Hanyang (China), port, 749 
Haraoti (India), 181 
Harar or Harrar (Abyssinia), 647, 
648 ; schools, 649 
Haraz (Yemen), 665 
Harbin (China), port, 749, 763 
Harbour Grace (Newfoundland), 342 
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Harbour Island (Bahamas), 345 
Harburg (Prussia), 931 ; port, 956 
Hargeisa (B. Somaliland), 226 
Hari Singh, ruler (Kashmir), 179 
Harju (Estonia), 844 
Harkoflf (U.S.S.E.), 1256 
Harnosand (Sweden), 1319 
Harper (Liberia), 1096 

461, 612 

Harvard University (Mass.), 547 
Harz dist. (Germany), mines, 953 
Hasa (Arabia), 662 
Haskovo (Bulgaria), 729 
Hastings, population, 14 

— (Nebraska), 562 

— (New Zealand), 420 
Hattiesburg (Mississippi), 555 
Hangesund (Norway), 1168 
Hauran (Sjtria), 898 

Hanta (Nejd), 663 
Haut-Rhin (France), 863, 864 
Havana (Cuba), 786 ; town, 787 ; 
university, 787 

rr , , -540 

> ' ■ ; trade, 

881 

Hawaii, 455, 628 sgg 

— air service, 630 

— area and population, 458, 629 

— defence, 468, 469, 472, 629 

— government, 455, 628 

— naval works, 472, 630 

— shipping, 630 

Hawke’s Bay district (N.Z.), 420 
Hazleton (Pennsylvania), 593 
Hebron (Palestine), 198 
Hedjaz, see Hejaz 
Hedmark (Norway), 1167 
Heerlen (Netherlands), 1136 
Heidelberg (Baden), 942, 964 ; 

university, 945, 964 
Heidenheim (Wiiittemberg), 983 
Heijo-fu (Korea), 1081 
Heilbronn (Wiirttemberg), 943, 983 
Heilnng Hsien (Manchuria), 748, 762 
Heilungkiang (Manchuria), 748, 762 
Hejaz and Nejd (Arabia), 662, 
663 

— area and population, 664 

— constitution, 664 

— frontiers, 664 

— King, 662 
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Hbjaz and Nejd (Arabia), pilgrims, 
664 

— railway, 203, 664 

• — State departments, 663 
Helder (Netherlands), 1136 ; forts, 
1140 

Helena (Montana), 560 
Heligoland, 213 
Hellenic Republic, see Greece 
Helmond (Netherlands), 1136 
Helsingfors or Helsinld (Finland), 
850 ; nniv., 851 
Henderson (Ky.), 537 
Hengelo (Netherlands), 1136 
Henry Reid Bay (Pacific), 440 
Herakleion (Greece), 987 
Herat (Afghanistan), 653 ; town, 654 
Herault (France), dept., 862 
Heredia (Costa Eica), 780, 781; town, 
781 

Hereto race (S.'W. Africa), 285 
Herisau (Switzerland), 1336 
Herm Island, 18 
Hermit Islands (Pacific), 440 
Hermosillo (Mexico), 1110 
H ■ ’• ' 986 

]■ 

Hertogenbosch, ’s (Neth.), 1136 
Herzegovina, see Bosnia i the Her- 
zegov., 1375, 1376 
Hesse, 939, 969 sqq 

— area and population, 939, 970 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 969 

— Rhenish, 970 

— Upper, 970 

Hesse-Nassau (Prassia), area, ice. , 974 
Hevros (Greece), 987 
Hibbing (Minn.), 553 
Hidalgo (Mexico), state, 1110 
Highland Park (Mich.), 542 
High Point (North Carolina), 579 
Hiiumaa (Estonia), 843 

ringia), 981 

: . 943 

• ■ ■ 

Hilo (Hawaii), 629 
Hilversum (Netherlands), 1136 
Hindenburg (Prussia), 942 
Hirohito, Emperor (Japan), 1064 
Hiroshima (Japan), 1068 
Hiswa (Aden), 97 

Hivaoa Island (French Oceania), 936 


HOV 

, Hjalmaren, Lake (Sweden), 1318 
I Hlatikulu (Swaziland), 236 
: Hluti (Swaziland), 236 
j Hobart (Tasmania), 410 ; port, 371 
Hoboken (Belgium), 694 
! — (N. Jersey), 569 
j Hodmezovasarhely (Hungary), 1010 
' Hof (Bavaria), 966 
I Hohenzollem (Pruss.), area, Ac., 974 
! Hokkaido (Japan), 1066, 1067 ; univ., 
1069 

Holland, see Netherlands 
Holland (Lines. ), parts of, 13 
j Holland (Netherlands), provs., 1134, 
1135, 1140, 1142 

■ Holland Fortress, 1140 

: Hollandsch Diep forts, 1140 
Holloway College, Egham, 23 
Holyoke (Massachusetts), 546 
i Homburg (The Saar), 962 
Home! (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
: Homs (Italian North Africa), 1056 
! — (Syria), 898 ; town, 899 
; Honan (China), 748 

— arable area, 7.54 

, Honduras, 1004 sqq 

— wireless station, 1007 
Honduras, British, 339 sqq 

, Hong Kong, 112 sqq, 749, 755 
i — commerce, 114, 755 
I — exports and imports, 114, 755 
i — lease of territory, 112 
( — university, 113 
' Honolulu (Hawaii), 629, 630 
I Honshiu Is. or Mainland (Japan), 

1 066 ; population, 1066 
; Hook of Holland (Netherlands), 1145 
j Hope Island (Spitsbergen), 1178 
' Hopei (China), arable area, 754 
! Hoquiam (lYashington), 616 
i Hordaland (Norway), 116S 

■ Homell (New York), 575 
Hornsey, population, 14 
Horsens (Denmark), 807 
Horten (Norway), 1168 

Horthy, Admiral, Regent of Hun- 
gary, 1009 

Hot Springs (Arkansas), 504 
Hottentots (Africa), 284 
Houston (Texas), 461, 606 

— Ship Canal (Texas), 607 
Hova race (Madagascar), 916 

' Hove, population, 14 
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Ifowrali (India), 154 
Huahine Island (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Huambo (Angola), 1232 
Huancarama (Pern), 1203 
Huancavelica (Peru), dept., 1203; 
tovm, 1203 

Hnancayo (Pern), 1203 
Huauillos (Chile), guano, 1207 
Huannco (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 
Hnaiaz (Peru), 1203 
Hubli (India), 124 
Huddersfield, population, 14 
Hudson Island (Pacific), 436 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 290 
Hue (Annum), 894 
Huelva (Spain), 1300 ; mines, 1307 ; 
town, 1301 

Huesca (Spdn), province, 1300 
Hufuf (Nejd), 663 
Huguenot Cniv. Coil. (S.Af. ), 241 
Huila (Angola), diet., 1232 

— (Colombia), province, 773 
Hull (Quebec), 330 

Hull Island (Pacific), 436 

Honan (China), 748; antimony, 755 

— arable area, 754 
Hunchun (China), 749 
Hungaky, 1000 s?? 

Huntington (West Virginia), 618 
Hnon Islands (French Pacific), 936 
Hupeh (China), 748 

— arable area, 754 
Huron (South Dakota), 601 
Hutchinson (Kansas), 53 4 
Hyderabad, area, Ac., 121, 177, 178 

— government, 177 

— religion, 178 

— revenue, 178 

— town, 124, 177 

Iasi ot' Yassy (Rumania), 1245 ; 

university, 1246 
Ibadhi sect (Zanzibar), 214 
Ibagu4 (Colombia), 773 
Ibarra (President of Ecuador), 821 
Ibb (Yemen), 665 
Ibicui (Paraguay), mines, 1191 
Ibn Sa’ud, King of Hejaz and Kejd 
662, 663 

Ibrahim, Saltan of Johore, 195 
lea (Peru), dept., 1203 ; town, 1203 
leel (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Iceland, 1018 


IXD 

Ichang (China), port, 749 
Ida (India), 183 
Idaho, 458, 523 

— agriculture, 476, 525 

— area and population, 458, 523 

— mining, 478, 525 

— production and industry, 475, 478, 

525 

— public lands, 474, 523 

— representation, 453, 523 
i — silver, 478, 525 

I — wheat, 475, 525 
! Idogo (Nigeria), 265 
i Ifni (Spanish Africa), 1313 
( — area and population, 1313 
; Ifo (Nigeria), 265 
I Iki Islands (jfapan), 1067 
lies de Los (W. Africa), 271, 923 
I lies sous le Vent (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Ilford, population, 14 
llha das Cobras (Brazil), arsenal, 

721 

Hi (Sin-Kiang), 765 
Ille-et-Vilaine (France), dept., 862 
Illinois, 457, 525 sqy 

— agriculture, 475, 627 

— area and pop., 457, 526 

— naval station, 472 

— production and industry, 475, 

527 

— representation, 453, 526 

— wheat, 527 

Iloilo (Philippines), 636 
Imad (Aden), 97 
Imam i-Jama (Persia), 1194 
Imam Yahya (Yemen), 664 
Imbabnra (Ecuador), prov. 821 
I Imbros Is. (Aegean), 1347 
i Imperia (Italy), 1034; town, 1038 
j Imphal (India), 124 
! Inaccessible Island (Atlantic), 223 
j Indenie (Ivory Coast), gold, 927 
: Independence (Missouri), 557 
India (British), 116 sg’g 

— administrations, 118 

— Agricultural Eesearch, Imperial 

Council of, 133 

— Air Force in, 131, 132 

— air service to, 143 

— army, commands, 131 

European, 131, 132 

finance, 180 

native, 131, 132 
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India (British), capital (New Delhi), 
completed, 117 

— Conference (1930), 116 

— cotton, 135, 137, 140 

— Councils, 116, 117 
of Governors, 118 

of Governor-General, 116 sqq 

of State, 117 

— - — legislative and provincial, 117 

m 

— defence, 131, 132 

— executive authority, 116 sqq 
Council, 117, IIS 

— Governor-General, 116 sqq 

— Governors of provinces, 118, 119 

— High Commissioner, 117, 118 

— irrigation, 128, 129, 134, 135 

— King-Emperor, 116 

— land cultivated and uncultivated, 

133 sqq 

revenue, 128 sqq, 134 

tenure, 133, 134 

— languages, 122 

— native army, 132, 133 

states and agencies, 119, 121, 

169 sqq 

— occupations of the people, 122, 

133, 137, 138 

— population, 120 sqq 

presidencies and provinces, 118, 

119, 148 sqq 

— population, towns, 124, 125 

— provinces, 118, 119, 148 sqq 

— provincial governments, 118, 119, 

148 sqq 

finance, 128, 129 

— raOways, 129, 143, 144 

— rice, 135, 137 

— Secretary of State, 116 

— Simon Commission, 116 

— sngar, 135, 137 

— tea, 135, 137 

— textile industries, 137 

— Tripartite Conference, 116 

— wireless stations, 144 
India (French), 890, 891 

India (Portuguese), 1225, 1231, 1235 
Indian Reservations, see separate 
States of U.S.A. 

Indian Schools, U.S.A., 464 

— Staff College, Quetta, 152 
. — Territory (U.S.A.), 586 
Indiana, 457, 528 sqq 


Indiana, agriculture, 475, 476, 580 

— area and population, 457, 529 

— eommuuications, 531 

— crops, 475, 476, 530 

— production and industry, 475, 

476, 530 

— representation, 453, 529 

— tobacco, 476, 530 

— wheat, 475, 530 
Indianapolis (Ind.), 461,_ 529 
Indians (Canadian), 326 

— (U.S.A.), see States 

I Indo-China (Fr. ), 889, 891 sqq 
i — agriculture, 892 sqq 
' — budgets, 880 sqq 
I — commerce, 892 sqq 

— currency stabilised, 892 

— finance, 892 sqq 

I — fisheries, 892, 893, 895 

— imports and exports, 892 sjf? 

I — mining, 892, 893, 894 

I — production, 891 sqq 

— rice, 893 sqq 

— roads, 892, 895 

— shipping, 893 sqq 

Indore (India), state, 171 ; town, 124 
Indre (France), dept., 862 
Indre-et-Loire (France), dept., 802 
Ingolstadt (Bavaria), 966 
Ingushetia (P.S.S.R.), Auton. Be- 
pnb., 1254 

Inhambane (Port. E.A.), 1233 
Inner Mongolia, 766 
Innsbruck (Austria), 633 ; univ., 683 
Insurance, Nation^, see Invalidity 
Pensions 

— Social, France, 871, 872 ; Ger- 
many, 948, 949 

Netherlands, 1138, 1139 

Poland, 1216 

Sp;^, 1303 

— — Switzerland, 1337 
Invalidity, Accident, Unemployment, 

etc.. Pensions and Insurance 
— Australia, 361, 362 

New South Wales, 379 

Queensland, 394 

South Australia, 401 

Tasmania, 411 

Victoria, 388 

W estern Australia, 406 

— Austria, 684 
— Denmark, SOS 
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Invalidity, Accid ent, Unemployment, 
etc. , Pensions and Ins. — cont. 

— France, 871, 872 

— Germany, 948, 949 

— Great Britain, 28, 29 

— Iceland, 1020 

— Irish. Free State, 82 

— Ffetherlands, 1139, 1139 

— New Zealand, 422 

— Poland, 1216 

— Spain, 1303 

— Switzerland, 1337 
Inrercargill (New Zealand), 420 
Inverell (N.S.W.), 377 
Ionian Islands (Greece), 986 
Iowa, 457, 531 sqq 

— area and population, 457, 531 

— representation, 453, 531 
Ipswich, population, 14 

— (Queensland), 393 
Iq^uique (Chile), 738 
Iquitos (Peru), 1203, 1207 
Iran, see Persia 

Ieaq (Mesopotamia), 661, 1024ajj 

— Air Force, Royal, in, 47 

— air mail service, 203, 1029 

— British troops in, 47, 1026 

— defence, 1026 

— government, 1024, 1025 

— High Commissioner, 1024 

— irrigation system, 1027 

— mandate, 78, 1024 , 

— oil resources, development of, 1027 

— passenger motor service, 1029 

— Police Force, 1027 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1029 
Ireland, Northern, 3, 68 sqq, 78 

births, marriages, deaths, 70 

boundary, 78 

electorate, 5, 6, 68 

House of Commons Act, 68 

insur., nnemployt., 28, 29, 72 

Parliament, 6, 68, 78 

Representation of the People 

Act, 68 

Ip.ish Free State (Saorshit Eire- 
ann), 78 sqq 

— agricultural production, 87, 88 

— banking and currency, 91 
~ coastal defence, 78, 87 

— combined purchasing scheme, 82 

— Constitution Act (1928), 79 

— county boroughs, 81, 82 


i Irish Free State (Saorstat Eire- 
i ann), defence, 78, 86, 87 

i — education, 84 
[ — Executive Council, 81, 87 
! — franchise, 82 

■ — industries, 87 sqq 

— language, 79, 84 

— local govt., 81, 82 
— Oireachtas, 79, 86 

: — old age pensions, 82, 86 
i — ports, 78, 90 

— representation, 79 sqq 

— Treaty provisions, 79 

— universities, 80, 84 

' Irkutsk (U.S.S.R.), 1266, 1275 ; 

univ., 1258 
Irvington (N.J.), 569 
' Isa bin Ali, Sheikh (Bahrain), 99 
, Isafjdrdur (Iceland), 1020 

■ Isere (France), dept., 862 

! Isfahan (Persia), 1194, 1195, 1199 
i Isiolo (Kenya), 207 
I IskanJar Shah Sultan (Perak), 190 
Isle op Man, 11, 18, 73 

— agriculture, 47, 78 

— area and population, 11, 18, 47, 

I 73 

— finance, 32, 73 

— fisheries, 50 

Isle of Pines (French Pacific), 935 
IsmaU, H. H. Sultan (Kelantan), 
196 

Ismir, see Smyrna 
Isparta (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Isphahan (Persia), see Isfahan 
Istanbul (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 

— air service, 1356 

— town, 1 345, 1348,sc« Constantinople 
Isthmian Canal Zone, see Panama 
Itabira (Brazil), iron, 722 

Italian Africa, 213, 226, 1043, 1053 
sqq 

Italian Somaliland, 1043,1054, 1055 

— boundaries, 226, 275, 1054, 1055 

— defence, 1055 
Italy, 1030 sqq 

— air force, 1044 

— alliance with Albania, 657 

— area and population, 1034 sqq 

— army, 1043 sqq 

African, 1053, 1055, 1056, 1058 

— Chief of Govt., 1033 

— colonies, &c., 213, 226, 1053 sqq 
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ITA 

Italy, communes, 1033, 1038 

— defence, 1042 sqq 

— elections (1929), 1032 

— electoral system, new, 1032 

— Grand Fascist Council, 1032 

— Nat. Council of Corporations, 1033 

— navy, 1044 sqq 

— sugar, 1047 

— Syndical Associations, 1033 

— Tanker Protocol, 1119 

— territory acquired, 1031 

— treaty witt Abyssinia, 647 

— Vatican and, treaties between 

(1929), 1039, 1237 
Itbaca (New York), 575 
Ivanovo-Vosnesensk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Ivory Coast (French), 889, 922, fed sqq 

— area and population, 889, 922, 

926, _927_ 

— communications, 927 

— imports a7id exports, 924, 927 
Ixelles (Brussels), 693 

Izabal, Lake, dist. (Guatemala), 998 
Izhevsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Izmir (Smyrna) (Turkey), vilayet, 
1348 

— (Ismit), naval base, 1352 ; port, 

1355 ; town, 1348 

Jabloneoit/N^ (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Jaca (Spain), fort, 1305 
Jackson (Michigan), 650 

— (Mississippi), 555 

— (Tennessee), 603 
Jacksonville (Florida), 461, 519 
Jacmel (Haiti), 1001 

Jaen (Spain), 1300, 1307 ; town, 1301 
Jaffa (Palestine), 198, 194; port, 196; 

town, 198, 200, 203 
Jaffna (Ceylon), 104 
Jafrabad (India), 183 
Jagaddipendra Narayan Bliup Baha- 
dur, ruler (Cooch Behar), 170 
Jagarjit Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Kapurthala), 181 
"5 ■ ■ ‘ ’ -akia), 793 

. . )83 

Jaipur (India), state, 181, 182 

— town, 124 
Jaisalmer (India), 181 
Jalapa (Mexico), 1110 

Jalisco (Mexico) state, 1101, 1111 


JEB 

Jaluit Island (Pacific), 1087 
Jamaica, 345, 347 sqq 

— dependencies, 348 
Jambol (Bulgaria), 729 
Janibughoda (India), 175 
Jamestown (St. Helena), 222 

— (New York), 575 

Jammu and Kashmir, 178, 179 
Jamnagar (India), 124 
Jamrud (India), 165 
Jamshedpur (India), 156 
Jamtland (Sweden), 1318 
Jan Mayen Is. (Norway), 1178 
Jannina (Greece), see Yannina 
Japan, 1064 sqq 

— agreements with China, 748, 763, 

1067, 1084, 1086 

— air communications, 1078 

— dependencies, 748, 1067, 1068, 

1081 sqq 

— foreign possessions, 748, 1067, 

1068, 1081 sqq 

— gold standard, 1079 

— leased territory, 1067, 1086, 1087 

— mandate, 1087 

— prefectures, 1066, 1071 

— 'Washington Conference, navy as 

affected by, 1073 
Japanese abroad 

— in America, 1068 

— in Asia, 1068 

— in Australasia, 393, 1068 

— in China, 749, 10S6 

— in Europe, 1068 

— in Hawaii, 629 

— in Korea, lOSl 

— in Siam, 1289 

— in U.S.A., 456, 460, 506, 626 
Jarabub (Italian Africa), 830, 1055, 
Jarva (Estonia), 844 

Jarvis Island (Pacific), 437 
Jauf (Nejd), oasis, 662 ; town, 664 
Java (D.E.I.), 1149 

— agriculture, 1152 

— bank, 1155 

— coal, 1153 

— imports and exports, 1153 

— land tenure, 1156 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1154 

— railways, 1154 

— tea, 1153 
Jawhar (India), 174 

Jebal Shammar (Arabia), 662 
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JEB 

Jebel (Ital. Africa), 1057 
Jebel Dmze (Syria), Goyemment, 89.8 
Jedda (Arabia), 662 sqq ; port, 664 i 

Jefferson City (Missouri), 557 ' 

Jehol (Mongolia), 766 ; 

Jelebu state (Malaya), 190 
Jelgava (Latvia), 1091 
Jena (Germany), 943, 981 ; university, 
945 : 

Jerash (Trans-Jordan), 205 j 

Jerez (Spain), 1301 i 

Jersey, 18, 74 : 

— area and population, 18 j 

Jersey City (New Jersey), 461, 569 | 

Jerusalem (Palestine), 198aj'g; city, : 

198 agrgr; university, 199 

— Grand Mufti, 199 

— Patriarchs, 199 

Jervis Bay, Naval Col. (Australia), 
360 

Jesselton (Borneo), 100, 101 i 

Jet (Eritrea), 1054 
Jethou, Island, 18 

Jette (Brussels), 693 i 

Jewish colonies (Argentina), 675 
(Palestine), 198, 199 

— National Home, 198 ! 

Jews in China, 750 

— in Kussia, 1257 

— in Turkey, 1349 

— in Yugoslavia, 1376 
Jhalawar (India), 181 

Jhansi (India), 124 ; 

Jhelum Valley (Kashmir), 178 
Jihlava (Czechoslovakia), 79-3 
Jimma (Abyssinia), 647 
Jfnd (India), state, 181 
Jinja (Uganda), 212 
Jiuotega (Nicaragua), 1161 
Jinotepe (Nicaragua), 1161 
Jipijapa (Ecuador), hats, 823 
Jodhpur (India), 181 ; town, 124 
Johannesburg (Transvaal), 239, 267 ; 
univ., 241 

Johns Hopkins Univ. (Md. ), 544 
Johnson City (Tenn.), 603 
Johnstown (Pennsvlvania), 593 
Johol State (Malay), 191 
Johore State (Mal'ay), 187, 194 jra 

— ruler, 195 

J6nkbpiEg(Sweaen), 1318 ; town, 1319 
Joplin (Missouri), 567 
Joshin (Korea), 1083 


TEAR-BOOK, 1934 
KAL 

Jost-Van-Dykes Is. (W.I.), 352 
Juan Fernandez Is., wireless stn., 743 
Juba region (It. Somaliland), 207, 
279 

Jubbnlpore (India), 124, 161 
Judea (Palestine), dist., 198, 201 
Jugo-Slavia, see Yugoslavia, \Z72sqq 
Jujuy (Argentina), province, 670 ; 

sugar, 674 
Jnlfa (Persia), 1199 
Jullundur (India), 124 
Jumet (Belgium), 694 
Junagadh (India), 183 
Juneau (Alaska), 626 
JuDi'n (Peru), dept, 1203 
Jtmk (Liberia), 1096 
Jura (France), dept, 882 
Jutland (Denmark), 806 

K.ABAniNO-BALK.SKSK (U.S.S.K.), 
1254 

Kabaka of Uganda, 211 
Kabinda (Belgian Congo), 703 
Kablaki (Liberia), 1096 
Kabul (Afghanistan), 663 sqq ; col- 
leges, 654 ; wireless stn. , 653 
Kaohhi, district (Baluoh.), 152 
Kadana (India), 175 
Kaduna (Nigeria), 263, 265 
Kaffa (Abyssinia), 647 
Kafr el Zayat (Egypt), 829 
Kagoshima (Japan), 1068 
Kahoolawe Island (Hawaii), 629 
K’ai-feng (China), 748; Jews at, 750 
Kairiru Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Kaiserslautern (Bavaria), 942, 966 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal (Germany), 957 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 439 
Kaisouau (Tunis), 909 
K aizak, Autonomous Rep. ( U. S. S. E. ), 
1270 ; see Kazak 

Kakar Khurasan (Baluchistan), 151 
Kalaat Mudawara (Trans- Jordan), 
205 

Kalahari Desert (S.W. Af. ), 283 
Kalamata (Greece), 986 
Kalamazoo (Michigan), 550 
Kalat (Baluchistan), 151, 152, 170 
Kalgoorlie (W. Aust), 405, 407 
Kalimpong (Bhutan), 708 
Kalinin (U.S.S.R ), 1256 
Kalisz (Poland), 1214 
Kalmar (Sweden), 1318; town, 1319 
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Kalmuk race, 765 

Kalmyk, Region of the (U.3.S.R.), 
1254 

Kalymnos (.®gean), 1060 
Kambove (B. Congo), copper, 704 
Kamchatka (Siberia), 1274 
Kamerun, see Cameroon 
Kampala (Uganda), 212, 279 
Kampot (Cambodia), 895 
Kanazawa (Japan), 1068 
Kandahar (Afghan.), 653, 655 
Kandy (Ceylon), 104 
Kanem (French Equat. Africa), 915 
Kaniet Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Kankakee (111.), 526 
Kankan (French Guinea), 926 
Kano (Nigeria), 262, 265 
Kanowit (Sarawak), wireless station, 
102 

KajJSAS, 457, 5ZZ sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 535 

— area and population, 457, 634 

— mining, 535 

— production and industry, 535 

— representation, 458, 634 

— wheat, 475, 635 
Kansas City (Ka.), 461, 534 

Federal Reserre Bank, 493 

Kansas City (Missouri), 461, 557 
Kansu (China), province, 748 
Kaokoveld (S. W. Africa), 283 
Kaolack (Senegal), 925, 926 
Kapenguria (Kenya), 207 
Kapit (Sarawak), 102 
Kapurthala (India), state, 181 
Karachi (India), 124, 157 ; air mail 

terminus, 48 ; trade, 143 
Karafuto (Japan), 1067, 1068, 1086 : 

population, 1068, 1086 
Kara-Kalpak (U.S.S.E.), Auton. 

Region, 1270 

Kara-Kirghizia (U.S.S.R.), Auton. 

Region, 1270 
Karamoja (Uganda), 211 
Karatchayev (U.S.S.B.), Auton. 

Repub., 1254 
KarauU (India), state, 181 
Karbala (Iraq), 1025 
Karchi (,Egean), 1060 
Karelia (Russia), Autonomous Re- 
public, 1254, 1256 
Karen-ni States (Burma), 170 
Karesi (Turkey), forests, 1353 


KBI 

Karikal (French India), 890, 891 ; 
port, 891 

Karkar Island (New Guinea), 440 
Karlovce (Yugo.davia), 1375 
Karlskroua (Sweden), 1319 
Karlsruhe (Baden), 963 ; town, 942, 
963 

Karlstad (Sweden), 1319 
Karonga (Nyasaland), 221 
Karpathos (jEgean), 1060 
Kars (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Karvinna (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Kaiyai (Greece), 986 
Kasai (Belgian Congo), 703 
Kasanga (Tanganyika), 703 
Kashan (Persia), 1194 
Kashgar (Chinese Turkestan), 7 65 
Kash^ria (Chinese Turkestan), 765 
Kashmir, area, Ac.. 121, 178 
— government, 178 
Kassala (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Kassel (Prussia), 942, 975 
Kastamonu (Turkey), vilayet, 1343 ; 
forest, 1353 

‘ . ’’ll. 653 


Katoomba (New South Wales), 377 
Katowice (Poland), 1214 
Kauai Islamd (Hawaii), 629 
Kaulun, see Kowloon 
Kaunas, see Kovno 
Kaura Namoda (Nigeria), 265 
Kavieng (New Guinea), 441 
Kawasaki (Japan), 1068; naval yard 
1073 

Kayan race (Sarawak), 102 
Kaye.s (Fr. W. Africa), 925, 928 
Kayseri (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; 
town, 1348 

Kazak(U.S.S.R.), Auton. Rep., 1254 
1256, 1271 

Kazakstan (U. S.S.R.), 1271 
Kazan (Russia), 1266 ; univ., 1258 
Kazvin (Persia), 1194 
Kearney (N.J.), 669 
Kecskemet (Hungary), 1010 
Kedah (Malaya), 187, 194, 1288 
— rulers, 194 

Keeling Islands (Malay), 189 
Keene (N.H.), 567 
Keewatin dist. (N.-W. Territorj'), 334 
Keighley, population, 14 
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Keijo-fa (Korea), 1081 

Kelantan (Malay), 187, 194, 196, 1288 

— ruler, 196 

Kemal Pasha, Mustafa (President, 
Turkey), 1346 
Kempsen (Germany), 966 
Kenito (Morocco), port, 1120, 1126 
Kenmore (N.Y.), 575 
Kenosha (Wisconsin), 621 
Kentucky, 457, 536 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 537, 538 

— area, pop., education, 457, 536, 

537 

— production and industry, 476 aqq, 

537, 538 

— representation, 453, 536 

— tobacco, 475, 476, 538 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate 
(Brit. E. Africa), 206 sqq, 212 

— Governor, 207, 210 
Kenyah race (Sarawak), 102 
Kerak, Emirate, see Transjordan 
Kergu41en Island (French), 920 
Kerki (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Kerkrade (Netherlands), 1136 
Kerkyra, see Corfu 
Kennadec Islands (N.Z.), 430 
Kerman (Persia), 1194 sjg; wireless 

station, 1200 

Kerman shah (Persia), port, 1194, 1195, 
1199 

Kerrong (Tibet), 1130 
Kerry (Irish F. State), 83 
Kesteven ( Lincolnshire), 13 
Keta (Gold Coast), 268 
Ketchikan (Alaska), 626 
Key West (Florida), naval station, 
472 

Khaibar Pass (Afghanistan), 654 
Khairpur, state (India), 181 
Kharkov (Ukraine) town, 1280 
Khartoum, 275 ; Gordon college, 275 
Khasi States (India), 150 
Khelat, see Kalat 

Ehengaqi Savai Bahadur ruler 
(Cutch), 183 

Kherson (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Khetran, see Barkhan tahsil 
Khirghiz race, 765, 1270 
Khismayu (Ital. Somaliland), 1055 
Khiva (Russ. C. Asia), 1270 aqq 
Khone (Laos), 896 
Khorab (S.-AV. Afr.), 284 


KIR 

Khorezm (Uzbekistan), 1272 
Khotan (Sin-Kiang), 765 
Khurasan (Persia), 1196 
Khurd Kabul pass (Afghan.), 655 
Khyber (Ind.), 180 
Kiakhta (Mongolia), 763 
Kiangnan dockyard (China), 753 
I Kiangsi (China), 7 48 
: — cotton, 754 

j Kiangsn (China), province, 754 

— cotton, 754 

Kidal (Fr. Sudan), wireless stn., 929 
Kiel (Prussia), 942, 950, 975; univ., 
945 

— Canal, shipping, 957 

Kielee (Poland), prov., 1214 ; tn.,1214 
Kieta (New Guinea), 441 
Kiev (U.S.S.R. ), 1256, 1280 
Kigezi (Uganda), 211 
Kikuyu Province (Kenya), 207 
! Kildare (Irish F. State), 83 
I Kilifi, port (Kenya), 210 
I Kilinailau Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
I Kilmdini Harbour (Kenya), 210 
I Kilkenny (Irish F. State), 83 
: Kilmarnock, population, 17 
Kimberley (S. Africa), 239, 253 
Kinchow (Manchuria), 1086 
Kindia (French Guinea), 926 
, King George’s I. (French Oceania), 

I 936 

King Karl’s Land (Spitsbergen), 11 78 
Kingston (Canada), Royal Military 
College, 299, 326 ; university, 
326 

Kingston (Jamaica), 348 

— (New York), 575 

’ Kingston-on-Soar, college, 22 
i Kingston-upon-HulI, 14 
I Kingstown (St. Vincent), 356 
, King 'WiUiam’s Town (Cape Colonvl, 
, 253 

; Kionga Triangle (Port. E. Af.), 1233 
! Kioto (Japan), see Kyoto 
; Kipini (Kenya), 206 
, Kirghiz Republic (U.S.S.R.), 1254, 
1256, 1270 

Kirin (Manchuria), prov., 748, 762 ; 
! town, 748, 763 

Kirkcaldy, population, 17 
■ KirklareliCTurkey), vilayet, 1348 
Kirkuk (Iraq), 1025 ; oil, 1027 
Kir^ehir (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
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Kisli (Iraq), 1028 I 

Kishangark (India), 181 1 

Kismayu (Ital. Somaliland), 1054, I 
1055 i 


KRN' 


Kordofan (A.-E. Sudan) cotton, 277 ; 
gum forests, 277 

Korea (Chosen), 1066, 1067, 1068, 
1081 sqq 

— area and population, 1067, 1068, 


Kispest (Hungary), 1010 
K' ' ’ . ’ Guinea), 926 

\ - . . , 208, 210 

Kiukiang (China), port, 7 49 
Kiungohow (China), port, 749 
KiusMu Island (Japan), 1067 
Kivu (Belgian Congo), 703 
Kjbbenhavn, see Copenhagen 
Hadno (Czechoslovakai), 793 
Klagenfurt (Austria), 683 
Klaipeda (Lithuania), 1101 
Klamath Falls (Oregon), 590 
Klipkaffirs (S.-W. Afr.), 284 
Knossos (Crete), 989 
Knoxville (Tennessee), 462, 603 
Kobe (Japan), 1088 
Koblenz (Germany), 942 
Kocaeli (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Koekelberg (Brussels), 693 
Koforidua (Gold Coast), 268 
Koh-Khan (Siam), wireless station, 
1293 

KoU (Aligarh) (India), 124 
Kokand (Uzbekistan), 1256, 1272 
Koko (Nigeria), 264 
Kokomo (Indiana), 529 
Kolhapur (India), town, 124 
Kbln, see Cologne 
Kolozsvar (Rumania) univ., 1246 
Komamo (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Komi (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 
1254 

Komotau (Czechosl.), 793 
Komotene (Greece), 987 
Kompong-Cham (Cambodia), 895 
Konakry, see Conakry 
Kongmoon (China), port, 749 
Kongolo (B. Congo), 706 
Konia (Turkey), see Konya 
Kijnigsberg (Pruss.), 942. 975 : port, 
956 ; fortress, 950 

— university, 945 

Konstanz (Baden), 963 ; town, 963 
Konya (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 1353 

— town, 1348 

Kootenays (British Columbia), 317 
Kopparberg (Sweden), prov., 1318 
Korat (Siam), 1293 


1081 

; — government, 1066, 1081 
: — ports, 763, 1083 
I — railways, 763, 1083 
I Kosice (Czechoslovakia), 793, 795 
! Kosova (Albania), 658 
i Kosta (Sweden), glass, 1324 
I Kosti (Anglo- Egyptian Sudan), 275 
' Kostroma (Russia), 1256 
I Kota Bham (Kelantan), 196 
j Kota-Kota (Nyasaland), 221 
I Kotei (Emperor) of Japan, 1064 
! Kothen (Germany), 963 
I Kotka (Finland), 850 
Kotonu (Dahomey), 92S 

— wireless station, 929 
Koulikoro (Fr. W. Africa), 929 
Koumbia (French Guinea), 926 
Kourou Sinnanary (Guiana), 933 
Kouroussa (French Guinea), 926, 929 
Kovno (or Kaunas) (Lithuania), 1101 

— town, 1101 ; univ., 1101 
Kowloon (China), IIS 

Kozani (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Kozlov (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Kpwesi race ( Liberia), 1096 
i Krabinburi (Siam), 1293 
i Kragonyevatz (Yugoslavia), 1375 
: Krakow or Cracow (Poland), 1214 ; 
; fort, 1218 ; military district, 

1217 ; town, 1214, 1215, 

, 1218 : university, 1215 

I Krasnodar (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
; Krasnoyarsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256, 1275 
j Krefeld (Prussia), 942. 975 
I Kremeuchug (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
I Krian irrigation works (Perak), 192 
I Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur (My- 
sore), ruler, 180 

Kristiania (Norway), 1167, 1168; see 
Oslo 

Kristiansand (Norway), 1168 
\ —fort, 1171 

Kristianstad (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 
1319 

Kristiansund (Norway), 1168 
Kristinehamn (Sweden), 1319 
i Krnov (Czechoslovakia), 793 
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Kiolewska Huta (Poland), 1214 
Kronoberg (Sweden), province, 1318 
Kronstadt (Russia), dockyard, 1261 
Kroumen (Ivory Coast), 923 
Km tribes (Liberia), 1096 
Krugersdorp (South Africa), 239, 
257 

Krungdeb (Siam), 1289 
Krutown (Liberia), 1096 
Ktema (CypaTis), 109 
Kuala Krai (Kelantan), 196 
Kuala Lumpur (Malaya), 191 
Kuala Trengganu (Malaya), 196 
Kuching (Sarawak), 102 
Kuei-yang (China), 748 
Kuelin (China), 748 
Kulja (Sin-Kiang), province, 765 
Kum (Persia), 1194 
Kumamoto (Japan), 1068 
Kumasi or Coomassie (Ashanti), 270 
Kumbakonam (India), 124 
Kunar (Afghanistan), 655 
Kunsan (Korea), port, 1083 
Kuomintang, the (China), 746 
Kuopio (Finland) govt., 850; town, 
850 

Kurd race (Persia), 1194 

(Turkey), 1348 

Kur^ (Japan), 1068, 1073 ; armament 
wks., 1073 ; naval stn., 1073 
Kuresaare (Estonia), 844 
Knria Island (Pacific), 436 
Kuria Muria Is. (Arabia), 98 
Kurile Islands (Japan), 1067 
Kuring Kura (S.W. Afr.), 284 
Knnam (India), 180 
Kursk (U.8.S.K.), 1256 
Kurun (Formosa), 1084 
Kurzeme (Latvia), 1091 
Kushalgarh (India), 181 
Kustendil ( Bulgaria), 729, 733; town, 
729 

Knt (Iraq), 1025 
Kiitahya (TPurkey), vilayet, 1348 
Kuwait, Sultanate of, 662, 667 ; 
population, 667 

Kwang-Chau-Wan (China), French 
lease of, 749, 891, 896, 897 

(Fr. China), 749, 891, 896, 

897 

Kwangchengtze or Ch’ang-chun 
(Manchuria), 749, 762 
Kwango (Belgian Congo), 703 


LAK 

Kwangsi (China), province, 748 
Kwangtung (China), 748 

— (Japanese), 748, 1067, 1068, 1086 
Kweichow (China), province, 748 
Kyoto (Japan), 1068 ; univ., 1069 
Kyrenia (Cyprus), 109 

Kyushu University (Japan), 1069 
Kzyl-Orda (Kazak, U.S.S.E.), 1256 

I Laanb (Estonia), 844 
La Asuncion (Venezuela), 1367 
I Labasa (Fiji), wireless station, 433 
' Labe (Fr. Guinea), 926 
i Labeadok {see Newfoundland and 
1 Labrador), 342 

j Labnan, 102, 184 sjj, 190 
Lab3mhth Islands (Andamans), 

I 149 

i Laccadive Is. (Indian Ocean), 164 
1 La Ceiba (Honduras), 1005 
I La Chanx-de-Fouds (Switzerland), 
1335 

Lackawanna (New York), 575 
La Condamine (Monaco), 1117 
Laconia (Greece), 980 
Laconia (N.H.), 567 
Lacrosse (Wisconsin), 621 
i Ladakh (Kashmir), 178 
i Ladario de Matto Grosso (Brazil), 
I arsenal, 721 

I La Digue Is. (Seychelles), 224 
' La Dorada (Colom. ), 777 
1 Ladrone or Marianne Is.(Pacifie),439, 
i 1087 

! Lady Margaret HaU, Oxford, 23 
Lafayette College, Easton (Penn.), 
I 593 

Laghman Hills (Afghanistan), 655 
' Lagos (W. Africa), 262 

— wireless station, 265 
Lahore (India), 124, 166, ISO 
Lake Balaton (Hungary), 1014 
Lake Bermudez (Venez.), asphalt, 

1369 

Lake Copais (Greece), 991 
Lake Hjalmaren (Sweden), 1318 
Lake Izabal (Guatemala), 998 
: Lake Malaren (Sweden), 1318 
: Lake Poopo (BMivia), salt at, 713 
! Lake Vanem (Sweden), 1318 
I Lake Vattem (Sweden), 1318 
[ Lakewood (Ohio), 684 
‘ Laksi (Siam), wireless station, 1294 
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La Linea (Spain), 1301 
Lamaism, in Mongolia, 765 

— in Tibet, 764 

Lambayeque (Peru), dept , 1203 
Lamia (Greece), 986 
La Mosquitia (Honduras), 1005 
Lamponga Is. (off Sumatra), 1149 
Lamu Is. (Kenya), 206 

— port, 210 

Lanai Island (Hawaii), 629 
Lancaster, population, 15 

— Duchy of, 4 

— (Pennsylvania), 593 
Lan-chow (China), 748 
Landes (France), dept , 862 
Landshut (Bavaria), 966 
Landskrona (Sweden), 1319 
Lango (Uganda), 211 
Lansing (Michigan), 550 
Lan-tao Island (Hong Kong), 112 
Laoag (Lauag) (Philippines), 636 
Laos Territory (Fr. ), 889, 891, 896 

— area and population, S89, 896 

— government, 891, 896 

— products, 892, 896 

La Pampa (Argentina), 670 
La Paz (Bolivia), 710; bismuth, 
712; town, 711; university, ' 
711 

— (Mexico), 1110 

La Plata (Argentina), 670 ; courts, 
671 ; university, 671 
Lappland (Swedish), iron, 1324 
Lapps, Sweden, 1319 
Lara (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Laraclie (5Ior.), 1120, 1127 
Laramie (Wyoming), 624 
Laredo (Mexico), 1114 
La Rioja (Arg.), prov., 670, 675 
Larissa (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Larnaca (Cyprus), 109 
La Rochelle (France), port, 882 
Larvik (Norway), 1168 
Las Bela (Baluchistan), 152, 17 0 

— Jam of, 170 

Las Cruces (Now Mexico), 572 
Lashkar (India), 124 
1,33 Palmas (Canary Is.), 1300 

— air service, 1311 
Lassithi (Greece), 987 
Lasta (Abyssinia), 647 
Las Tablas (Panama), 1181 
Las Vegas (New Mexico), 572 


LEI 

Latacunga (Ecuador), 821, 823 
Latakia (Syria), 898 

— Government, 898 

— tobacco, 900 ; town, 898 
Lateran, the (Rome), 1237 
Latgale (Latvia), 1090 
Latium {see also Rome), 1036 
Latter-Day Saints Univ. (Utah), 609 
Latvia, 843, 1090 sqq, 1253 

— boundaries, 843, 844, 1091 

— military service reduced, 1092 
Launceston (Tasmania), 410 
Laurium (Greece), mines, 991 
Lansanne (Switz. ), 1335 

— Treaty of, 1347 

— university, 1337 
Lautoka (Fiji), 433 

Laval University (Canada), 330 
La Vega (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
816 ; town, 816 
Lavongai is. (Pacific), 440, 441 
Lawa (India), 181 
Lawas (Sarawak), 102 
Lawrence (Kans.), 534 

— (Massachusetts), 546 
Lead (South Dakota), 602 
League of Nations, 77, 1297 
Leavenworth (Kansas), 634 
Lebanese Republic (Syria), 898 ; 

mines, 900 

Lebmu, Albert, French Piesident, 
858 

Lecce (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Leeds, pop., 15 ; university, 22, 23 
Leeuwarden (Netherlands), 1136 
Leeward Islands (British),346, 350 
sqq 

Leeward Islands (Fr. Pacific), 936 
Legaspi (P. I.), 636 
Leghorn (Livorno) (Italy), 1035, 
1038 ; port, 1050 
Le Havre (France), 865 ; trade, 881 
Leicester, population, 15 
Leiden (Netherlands), 1136 ; univ., 
1137 

Leigh, population, 15 
Leinster province, 83 

— area and population, 83 

— religion, 84 
Leipzig (Saxony), 979 

— town, 942, 979 

— nniversity, 945, 979 
Leiria (Portugal), district, 1224 
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LEE 

Lek race (Persia), 1194 ■ 

Leland Stanford Jr. Univ. (Cal. ), 507 
Le Lode (Switz.), 1336 
Le Mans (Prance), 865 
Lemberg or Lwow (Poland), 1214 

— county, 1214 I 

— courts, 1216 

— military district, 1217 

— university, 1216 

Leninakhan (Armenia), 1277 ; 

Leningrad (Russia), 1256 ; univ., 
1253 

Lennoxville Univ. (Canada), 330 
Leon (Ecuador), province, 821 I 

— (Mexico), 1110 

— (Nicaragua), 1161 ; univ., 1161 

— (Spain), province, 1300, 1307 
Leopold II., Lake (Belg. Congo), 703 
Leopold III. (King of the Belgians), ; 

690 

Leopoldville (Belg. Congo), 703, 706 ' 
Lepoha race (Sikkim), 182 
Leribe district (Basutoland), 227 
Lerida (Spain), province, 1300; town, , 
1301 ; 

Lero (.Egean), 1059, 1060 ! 

Lesbos (Greece), 987 1 

Leskovatz (Yugoslavia), 1376 ; 

Les Saintes (French W. Indies), 932 ' 

Lesser Antilles, 932 
Lethbridge (Canada), 315 ! 

Leticia (Colombia), 774 i 

Levallois-Perret (France), 865 i 

Levrier Bay (Mauritania), 929 
Levuka (Fiji), 432, 433 i 

Lewiston (Maine), 641 ' 

Lexington (Kentucky), 637 
Leyte Is. (P.I.), 636 
Leyton, population, 15 
Lhasa (Thbet), 748, 764 ; telegraph, , 
764 

Liaoning (Manchuria), 748 
Liao-tung Benin., 748, 1067, 1086 
Liao-yang (Manchuria), 762 
Liban (Liepaja) (Latvia), 1091, 1092 . 
Libertad, La (Peru), dept., 1203 
Libereo (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Libebia, 1095 syg 
Liberia (Costa Kica), 781 
Liberian Jene (Liberia), 1096 
Libia Italiana, 1055 sqg 

— area and population, 1056 

— banking, 1058 


LIN 

Libia Italiana, caravans, 1057, 1058 

— commerce, 1057, 1058 

— defence, 1035, 1066, 1058 

— finance, 1056, 1058 

— fishing, 1057 

— frontier agreement, 1055 

— government, 1056 

— justice, 1056, 1058 

— postal statistics, 1058, 1059 

— production & industry, 1057, 1058 

— railways, 1057, 1059 

— sponge fishery, 1057, 1059 
Libreville (Fr. Congo), 913, 914 
Libyan De.sert (Egypt), 829, 923 
Lidingo (Sweden), 1319 
Liechtenstein, 1099 

Liege (Belg.), 693 ; town, 694 ; 

university, 694 
Liegnitz (Prussia), 942 
Liepaja (Latvia), 1091, 1092 
Lierre (Belgium), 694 
Lifou Island (French Pacific), 936 
Liguria (Italy), 1034 
Lihou Island, 18 
Likoma (Nyasaland), 221 
Lille (France), 865 ; univ., 868 
Lillooet (British Columbia), 317 
Lima (Ohio), 584 

— (Peru), -1203; town, 1203, 1204 

— univ., 1205 
Limasol (Cyprus), 109 
Limbang (Sarawak), 102 
Limbdi (India), 183 
Limbe (Nyasaland), 220 
Limbourg (Belgium), province, 693 
Limburg (Netherlands), 1135, 1142 ; 

coal, 1142 

Limen Vatheos (Greece), 987 
Limerick, 83 ; county borough, 83 ; 
port, 90 

Limoges (France), 865 
Limon (Costa Rica), 781 

— port, 781, 783 

— town, 781 

— wireless station, 783 
Linares (Spain), 1301 
Lincoln, population, 15 

— (Nebraska), 562 
Lindi (Tanganyika), 282 
Lindsey (Lines.), 13 
Linea, La (Spain), 1301 
Lingah (Persia), port, 1198 
Link oping ( Sweden), 1319 
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LIN 

Linz (Austria), 683 
Lippe (Germany), 939, 971 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 971 
Lipso (^gean), 1060 
Lisbon (Portugal), 1225 ; telephones, 
1229 ; town, 1225 ; univ., 
1225 

Lismore (New South Wales), 377 
Lith (Hejaz), port, 664 
Lithgow (New South Wales), 377 
Lithuania, 904, 1100 sqq, 1244 

— constitutional changes, 1100 

— Polish occupation, 1101 
Little Aden, 97 

Little Andaman Is., 149 
Little Cayman Is,, 349 
Little Elohey (Sp. Af. ), 1313, 1314 
Little Rock (Arkansas), 503, 604 
Litui Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Liu-Kiu Islands, see Kiukiu Islands 
Liverpool, population, 15 ; univer- 
sity, 22, 23 

— (N.S.W.), 377 

Livingston (Guatemala), port, 998 
Livingstone (Rhodesia), 234 
Livonia (Latvia), 1090, 1091 
Livorno (Leghorn) (Italy), 1035 

— port, 1044 ; town, 1038 
Llanquihue (Chile), prov., 741 
Loanda (Angola), town, 1232 
Loango (French Congo), 914 
Lobos, Punta (Peru), guano, 1207 
Lockport (New York), 575 
Lode, Le (Switzerland), 1336 

Lodz (Poland), 1214; irulitary dist., 
1217 ; town, 1214 

Logan (Utah), 609 ; agricultural 
college, 609 

Logrouo (Spain), province, 1300 ; 
town, 1301 

Loharu (India), state, 181 
Loikaw (Burma), 170 
Loir-et-Cher (France), dept., 862 
Loire (France), dept., 862 

— Haute (France), dept. , 862 

— Inferieure (France), dept., 862 
Loiret (France), dept., 862 

Loja (Ecuador), 821 ; town, 821 
Lokoja (Nigeria), 263 
Lomas de Zamora (Arg.), 671 
Lombardy (Italy), 1037, 1046 sqq 
Lombok (Dutch East Indies), 1149 


LOU 

■ Lomd (Togo), 930 

' Lomond (Newfoundland), paper 
mills, 342 

London, population of, 16 

■ : 16 

' — County of, 9 

j Council, 9 

: finance, 39 

i — District command, 41 
! — - government, 9 
I — registration area and pop., 16 
I — university, 22, 23 
I London (Ont. ), 295, 326 ; universitv, 

1 326 

Londonderry, county and county 
borough, 68, 69 

Long Beach (California), 461, 506 
Long Island (Bahamas), 345 

(New Guinea), 440 

! Longyearbyen (Spitsbergen), 1178 
, Lonneker (Netherlands), 1136 
; Lopevi (New Hebrides), 437 
' Lorain (Ohio), 684 
I Loralai (Baluchistan), 151 
: Lorca (Spain), 1301 
; Lord Howe Island (N.S.W.), 377,384 
Lord Howe Islands, 437 

■ Lorengau (Pacific), 441 
Loreto (Peru), dept., 1203 
Lorientl France), fort, 873 ; port, 876 
Lbrrach (Baden), 963 

Los Andes (Argentina), 670 
Los Andes (Venezuela), univ., 1368 
Los Angeles (California), 461, 506; 
customs district, 509 ; port, 
508 ; univ., 507 

Los Islands (West Africa), 271, 923 
Los Rios (Ecuador), prov., 821 
Los Santos (Panama), 1172 
Lot (France), dept., 863 
Lot-et-Garonne (France), dept., 86) 
Louis II., Prince (Monaco), 1117 
Louisiadels. (Papua), 415 ; gold, 417 
Lorisi.ANA, 457, 538 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 540 

— area and population, 457, 538, 540 

— cotton, 475, 540 

— defence, 472, 539 
' — forest, 540 

I — naval station, 472 

— port, 640 
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Lotr 

LotrisiANA, production and industTv, 
475, 540 

— representation, 453, 530 

— salt and sulphur mines, 540 
Louisville (Kentucky), 461 
Lourenco Marques (Portuguese East 

Africa), 1233 ; port, 1234 ; 
town, 1234, 1235 

LouTain (Belgium), 694; univ., 694 
LoweU (Massachusetts), 462, 546 
Lower Silesia (Prussia), 974 
Lowestoft, 15 

Loyalty Islands {French Pacific), 936 

Lozere (France), dept., 863 

Luanda (Angola), 1232 

Luang- Prahang (Laos State), 896 

Lnanshya, 234 

Lubango (Angola), 1232 

Liibeck, 940, 971 

— port, 956 

— popular government abolished, 971 

— town, 942, 956, 971 
Ltibeok (Oldenburg). 973 
Lublin (Poland), 1214 

— courts, 1216 

— military district, 1217 

— town, 1214 

— univ., 1215 

Lucania (Italy), prov., 1036 
Lucca (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 
Lucerne (Switzerland), 1332, 1334, 
1335 ; town, 1335 
Luchu Is. (Japan), 1067 
Lucknow (India), 124, 168 ; univ., 
126, 168 

Luderitz (S.W. Africa), 286 
Ludwigsbarg(Wurttemberg), 983 
Ludwigshafen (Bavaria), 942, 966 
Lugano (Switzerland), 1336 
Lugansk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Logo (Spain), prov., 1300 
Lukiko (assembly) (Uganda), 211 
Lulea (Sweden), 1319 j 

Lunawada (India), 174 I 

Lund (Sweden), 1319; univ., 1320 
Lundu (Sarawak), 102 I 

Lungehingtsun (China), 749 i 

Lungehow (China), port, 749 
Lungkow (China), 749 | 

Luque (Paraguay), 1189 ^ 

Lur race (Persia), 1194 

Lusaka (N. Rhodesia), 234 I 

Lusambo (B. Congo), 703 i 


MAD 

; Lussino Is. (Italy), 1031 
j Luton, population, 15 
• Lutsin (Latvia), 1091 
1 Luxembourg (Belg.), 693 
! LtrxEMBunG (Gd. Duchy), 1105 sqq 
. — economic union with Belgium, 
■ 697, 1106 

i Luzern (Switzerland), 1332, 1334, 
; 1335 ; town, 1335 

; Luzon Island (Philippines), 636 
Lwow (Poland), see Lemberg 
. Lydda (Palestine), 198 
; Lynchburg (Virginia), 613 
: Lynn (Massachusetts), 462, 546 
' Lynx Island (Pacific), 436 
I Lyons (France), 865, 885 

— local government, 861 

— university, 868 
Lyubiya (Bosnia), iron, 1378 
Lyublyana (Yngosl.), 1375, 1375; 

univ., 1376 

M.AC.AO (Port. China), 1225, 1231, 
1236 

Macaulay Island (N.Z.), 430 
Macedonia, 986 
Maceio (Brazil), 718 
Macenta (French Guinea), 926 
Macerata (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 

— university, 1040 
McGill Univ. (Canada), 330 
Machala (Ecuador), 821 
Mackay (Queensland), 393 
McKean Island (Pacific), 436 
McKeesport (Pennsylvania), 593 
Mackenzie (N.-W. Terr. ) dist. , 334 
JIc.Master Univ. (Ontario), 326 
McMurray dist. (Alberta), bitumen, 

316 

Macon (Georgia), 522 
Macouria (Guiana), 933 
Macquarie Island (Tasmania), 410 
Madagascar, 213, 888, 915 sgq 

— area and population, 889, 916 

— dependencies, 915, 916 

— ports, 918 

Madang (New Guinea), 440 
Madeira (Portugal), 1224, 1225 
Mad hav College (Ujjain), 177 
Madina (Arabia), see Medina 
Madison (Wisconsin), 621 
Madras (India) city. 124, 163 

— port, 143, 164 
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Madras (India), university, 126, 163 
Madras Presidency, 163, 161 

— agriculture, 136, 164 

— area and population, 121, 136, 163 

— births and deaths, 123 

— finance, 131, 164 

— ■ forests, 134, 136, 164 

— government 118, 119, 163 
local, 120 

— justice and crime, 128, 163 

— land revenue, 130, 164 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 124, 179 

— newspapers, &c. , 127 

— port, 143 

— religion, 125, 163 

— university, 126, 163 
JIadras States (native), 179 
Madre de Dios (Peru), dept., 1203 
Madrid (Spain), province, 1300 ; 

town, 1296, 1301 

— university, 1302 

Madura (Dutch East In.), 1149, 1151 

— agriculture, 1152 

Madura (Madras Presidency), 124, 
163 

Maestrioht (Netherlands), 1136 
Mafeking (Cape Province), 229 
Mafeteng (Basutoland), 227 
Magallanes (Chile), terr., 738 

— town, 738 

— wireless station, 7 43 
Magar race (Nepal), 1130 
Magdalena (Colombia), 773, 776 
Magdeburg (Prussia), 942, 975 
Mahalla-el-Kubra (Egypt), 829 
Maharaq (Bahrain Is.), 98 

Mahe (French India), 890 ; port, 891 
Mahe Island (Seychelles), 224 
Mahon (Baleares), fort, 1305 
Maiana Island (Pacific), 436 
Maiao Is. (Fr, Oceania), 936 
Maidstone, 15 
Maikop (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Maimena (Afghan.), 653 
Maine, 457, 541 gqq 

— area and population. 457, 641 

— representation. 453, 541 
Maine-et-Loire (France), dept,, 863 
Mainland (Japan), 1067 
Mainland (Spitsbergen), 1178 
Mainz (Hesse), 942, 970 

Maio Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1231 


r Maiquetia (Venez.), wirel. stn., 1371 
Maitland (New South Wales), 377 
Maizurn (Japan), shipyard, 1073 
Majerba (Syria), 900 
Majunga (Madagascar), 916, 918 
i Makalle (Abyssinia), 648 
j Makassar (Dutch East Indies), 1150 
! Makatea Is. (Fr. Oceania), 938 
I Makeevka (U.S.S.E.), 1256 
I Makerere (Uganda), Univ. Coll., 211 
; Makhach-KalalR.S.F.S.R.), 1256 
Makin Island (Pacific), 436 
■ Malacca (Straits Settlements), 184, 
185, 186, 188 

i Malaga (Spain), 1300 ; town, 1301 
I Malaita Island (Pacific), 437 
\ Malakand (India), 180 
Malanje (Angola) dist., 1233 
Malaren, Lake (Sweden), 1318 
Malatya (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Malay Archipelago (Portuguese pos- 
sessions in), 1231, 1236 
Malay States, Fepeeated, 190 sqq 

administration, 184, 190 

area and pop., 191, 192, 

1289 

High Commissioner, 184, 

190 

British, 184, 186 

Siamese, 1288 

Unfederated, 194 sqq 

Malaya, 184 sqq 
Malden (Massachusetts), 546 
Malden Island (Pacific), 437 
Maldive Islands (Ceylon), 107 
Maldonado (Pern), 1203 
— (Uruguay), 1360; tn., 1360 
Male Island (Maldives), 107 
Malekula Is. (New Hebrides), 437 
Malerkotla (India), 181 
Malindi, port (Kenya), 210 
Malines, see Mechlin 
I Malmedy (Belgium), 692, 940 
j Malmb (Swed.), 1319 
j Malmbhns (Sweden), province, 1318 
j Malta, 94 sqq 
; Malwa State (India), 171 
j Mamou (Fr. Guinea), 926 
I Man, see Isle of Man 
I Manabi (Ecuador), 821 
! Manado (Dutch E. Indies), 1149 
, Managua (Nic.), 1161, 1163; univ., 

I 1161 ; wireless station, 1164 
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MAX 

Manahiki Island (Cook Is. ), 429 
Manam Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Manama (Bahrain), 99 
Mananjary (Madagascar), 916 
Manaos (Brazil), 718 
Manche (France), dept., 863 
Manchester, 15 ; univ., 22, 23 

— Ship Canal, 64 
Manchester (N.H.), 567 
Manchukuo, 763 
Manchtjria, 762, 1067 

— agriculture, 754, 762 

— area and population, 748, 762 

— government, 746, 747, 762, 763 
— • manufactures, 754 

— minerals, 755, 763 

— port.s, 763 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 758 

— production and industry, 754, 762 

— railways, 757, 763, 1078 

— univ., 751 

Mandalay (Burma), 124, 159 
Mandi (India), state, 181 
Mandinga (Panama), port, 1181 
Mandingo race (Liberia), 922, 1096 
Mandwa (India), 175 
Mangaia Island (Cook Is.), 429 ; 

wireless station, 430 
Mangareva Is. (French Oceania), 936 
Mang-Ca (Annam), 894 
Manhattan (N. York), 461, 574 
Manica District (Port. E. Af.), 1233, 
1234 

Maniema ( Belgian Congo), 703 
Manikya Barman Bahadur, ruler 
(Tripura), 170 
Manila (Philippmes), 636 

— mint, 640 

Manipur (Assam), state, 169 
Manisa (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; 
town, 1348 

Manitoba, 291, 294, 320, 321 

— agriculture, 301, 321 

— area and population, 294, 320 

— births, marriages, deaths, 295, 320 

— constitution and govt., 291, 320 

— crops, 301, 302 

— dairy output, 303 

— education, 297, 320 

— finance, 298, 321 

— forestry, 303. 321 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 320 

— live stock, 303 


MAE 

Manitob.\, minerals, 304, 321 

— production and industry, 301 sqq, 

321 

— religion, 296 

— representation, 291, 320 

— wheat, 301 
Manizales (Colonibia), 773 
Mannheim (Baden), 963 

— town, 942, 963 

Manono Is. (Western Samoa), 443 
Manpiir (Inia), 134, 136 
Mans, Le (France), 865 
Mansfield, population, 15 

— (Ohio), 584 

Mansura (Egypt), 829, 830 
Mantova or Mantua (Italy), 1034 

— towu, 1038 

Manua Is. (W. Samoa), 443 
Manus Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Manzanillo (Cuba), 786 
Mad (Kanem), 915 
Maoris (N.Z.), 417, 418, 419 
Maracaibo (Yen.), 1367 

— Lake (Venez.), 1369; wireless 

station, 1371 

Maracay (Venezuela), 1367 ; wireless 
station, 1371 

Marakei Island (Pacific), 436 
Marakesh (Morocco),lli9 sqq, 1127 
Maramuresh (Rumania), 1245 
Maranbao (Brazil), 718 
Maras (Turkey), town, 1348 ; 
vilayet, 1348 

Marburg ((iermany), university, 945 
Marches, the (Italy), 1036 
Mar del Plata (Argentina), 671 
Mardin (Turkey), town, 1349 ; vila- 
yet, 1348 

Mare Is., navy yard (Cal.), 472 
Mare Island (French Pacific), 936 
Margarita I. (Yen.), 1369 
Margate, population, 15 
Marianne Islands (Pacific), 439, 3087 
Marib (Yemen), 665 
Maribor (Yugoslavia), 1375 
.\Iarie-Galante Is. (Guadeloupe), 932 
-MariPkaia (U.S.S.R.), auton. region, 
1254 

Mariupol (D.S.S.E.), 1256 
Marion (Ohio), 584 
Maritza (Bulgaria), coal, 733 
Marlborough district (N.Z.), 420 
Marne (France), dept., 863 
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MAE 

Marne, Haute- (France), dept., 863 
Maroni (Fr. Guiana), penal settle- 
ment, 933 

Maronite sect (Cyprus), 109 
— ■ — (Syria), 899 
Marquezas Is. (French Pacific), 936 
Marrakesh (Morocco), see Marakesh 
Marsa Fatma Eri (Eritrea), 1054 
Marsa Matrah (Egypt), port, 839 
Marseilles (France), 865 ; faculties, 
868, 869 : port, 881 
Marshall ( Liberia), 1096 
Marshall Is. (Pacific), 439, 1087 
Marshalltown (Iowa), 532 
Martigny, fort. (Switzerland), 1338 
Mabtihique, 889, 933 

— area and population, 889, 933 

— representation, 889, 930 
Marwar (Jodhpur), 181 
Marj' Island (Pacific), 436 
Maryborough (Queensland), 393 
Maryland (Liberia), 1096 
Maryland (U.S.A.), 457, 543 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 544 

— area and population, 457, 543, 544 

— port, 545 

— production and industry, 476, 

544 

— representation, 453, 543 

— shipping, 545 

— tobacco, 476, 545 

Masai Province (Kenya), 207 

— races (Africa), 207 

Masarvk, Prof. (Czechoslov. Pres.), 

‘791 

Masaya (Nicaragua), 1161, 1162 

Masbate Is. (P.I.), 636 

Mascara (Algeria), 904 

Maseru (Basutoland), 227, 228 

Mashonaland, 230 

Maskat (Oman), see Muscat 

Mason City (Iowa), 532 

Ma-ssa (Italy), town, 1038 

Massa e Carrara (Italy), prov., 1035 

Massachusetts, 457, 545 sqq 

— agriculture, 548 

— area and pop., 457, 546 

— crops, 548 

— customs district, 549 

— education, 547 

— naval station, 472 

— ports, 549 

— production and industry, 476, 548 


MED 

Massachusetts, representation , 453, 
454, 546 
: — shipping, 549 
; — tobacco, 476 
! Massawah (Eritrea), 1063, 1054 
Massillon (Ohio), 584 
Mastanly (Bulgaria), 729 
Matadi (Belgian Congo), 706 
Matagalpa (Nicaragua), 1161, 1163 
Matanzas (Cuba), 786 
Matapa (Nicaragua), 1161 
i Matera (Italy), 1036, 1038 
Mateur (Tunis), 911 
Mathibe, Batawana chief. 229 
: Matto Grosso (Brazil), 718, 719 
; — diamonds, 722 
Matnrin (Venezuela), 1367 
Maui Island (Hawaii), 629 
Mauke Island (Parry Island), 430 
Maule (Chile), province, 738 
Mauritania (F.'W. A.), 889, 922, 924, 
929 

— area and population, 889, 922, 

929 

— post offices, 924 
Mauritius, 217 sqq 

— dependencies, 217, 220 
Mayaguana Island (Bahamas), 345 
Mayaguez (Porto Rico), 631 
Mayenoe, see Mainz 

■ Mayenne (France), dept., 863 
M.\yotte Island (French). 889, 919 
MazabHka(N. Rhodesia), 234 

” . 20, 1127 

• . . « . ■ ■ ), 654 

' ■ - '35 

Mecca (Arabia), 662, 663 ; Legisla- 
tive Assembly in, 663 ; popu- 
lation, 664 

Mechlin (Belgium), 693 
Mecklenburg, 939, 972, 973 

— enactment of the two Mecklen- 

burgs as one state, 972 
Mecsek Mountain (Hungary), coal, 
1014 

Medan (Dutch East Indies), 1150 
Medellin (Colom.), 773, 774 : univ., 
774 

Medford (Massachusetts), 546 

— (Oregon), 590 
.Medicine Hat (Canada). 314 
Medina, El (Arabia), 662 sqq 
Medinet-el-Fayum (Egypt), 829 
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Medjerdah valley (Tunis), 910 
Meerane (Saxony), 979 
Meerut (India), 124 
Mehall el Kubra (Egypt), 830 
Meiningen (Thuringia), 981 ; town, 
982 

Meissen (Saxony), 979 
Meknes, see Mequinez 
Mekran (Baluch.), 152 
Melbourne, 386 

— mint, 373, 391 

— port, 371 

Melilla (Span. Af.), 1124, 1300 
Melo (Uruguay), 1360 
Melos (Greece), 989 
Memel (Lithuania), port, 1103 ; 
territory, 940, 1101 ; town, 
1101 

Memphis (Tennessee), 461, 603 

Memramcook (New Brunswick), 322 

Mendoza (Arg.), 670 ; town, 671 

Mengo (Uganda), 211 

Mengtsz (China), 755 

Mequinez or Meknes (Morocco), 1119 

Merca-Genale (It. Somaliland), 1055 

Mercara (India), 162 

Mercedes (Uruguay), 1360 

Merida (Mexico), 1119, 1111 ; univ., 

nil 

— (Venez.), 1367 ; town, 1368 ; uni- 

versity, 1368 

Meriden (Connecticut), 512 
Meridian (Mississippi), 555 
Merina tribe (Madagascar), 916 
Merowe (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 
275 

Mersin (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Merthyr Tydfil, population, 15 
Merv (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Meshed (Persia), 1194, 1195, 1197, 
1199 

Meshed-i-sar (Persia), port, 1197 
Meshiakhat Olama (Egypt), 831 
Mesopotamia, see Iraq 
Messenia (Greece), 986 
Messina (Sicily), 1037, 1040 ; port, 
1050 

— town, 1038 

— university, 1040 
Meta (Colombia), 773 

Metz (France), 865 ; forts, 873 
Meurthe-et-Moselle (France), dept,, 
863 


Meuse (France), dept., 863 
Mewar (India), 181 
Mexico, 1108 sjq 

— China and, 749 

— death penalty abolished, 1111 

— irrigation, 1112 

— roads, 1114 
Mexico City, 1110, 1111 

: — telephone connections with 
Europe, 1114 

Mexico State (Mexico), 1110 
' Mezhitsa (Slovenia), lead, 1378 
; Miami (Florida), 461, 519; airstn., 
340 

. Michigan, 457, 549 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 551 

, Michigan, area and population, 449, 
549 

; — fish hatcheries, 551 
; — production and industry, 475, 551 
I — representation, 453, 549 
' — wheat, 475, 551 
: Michoacaan (Mexico), state, 1110 
I Middle Congo Colony (Fr. Congo), 

, 913 

' Middlesbrough, 15 
! Middletown (New York), 676 
' — (Ohio), 584 
: Midia (Black Sea shores), 728 
; Midland Junction (W. Australia), 

! 405 

[ Mieres (Spain), 1301 

i Mikado (Emperor), Japan, 1064 
; Mikindani (Tanganyika), 282 
. Mikkeli (Finland), 850 
! Milan (Milano) (Italy), 1034, 1038, 

! 1043 ; town, 1040 ; univ., 1040 

I Mildura (Victoria), 386 
Milford (Delaware), 515 
Millsburg (Liberia), 1096 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin), 461, 621 
Minas (Uruguay), 1360, 1363 ; town, 
1360 

Minas Geraes (Brazil), 718, 719 ; 
coffee, 721 ; iron, 722 ; man- 

Mindanao I3.’(P.L), 636 
Mindoro Is. (P.I.), 636 
: Minia (Egypt), see Minya 
! Minicoy Is. ^Laccadives), 164 
i Minneapolis, 461, 553 
i — Federal Bank, 493 ; univ., 553 
' Minnesota, 457, 552 sqq 
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Minnksota, agrieultnie, 475, 554 

— area and population, 457, 552 

— production and industry, 475, 554 

— public lands, 474 

— representation, 453, 552 

— wheat, 475, 554 
Minot (N. Dakota), 582 

Minsk (White Russia), 1282 ; town, 
1256, 1282 

Minufiya (Egypt), 830 
Minusinksk Basin (Siberia), coal, 1275 
Minya (Egypt), 830 ; town, 829, 830 
Miquelon Is. (Fr. Atlan.), 889, 934 
Miranda (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Mir Azam Jan, wali of Kalat, 170 
Mir Ghulam Eham, Jam (Las Belai, 
170 

Miri (Sarawak), oilfield, 102 

— wireless station, 102 
Mirs Bay (Hong Kong), 112 
Mirzapur (India), 124 

Misiones territory (Argentina), 670 
Miskolc (Hungary), 1010, 1013 
Mist, *<« Egypt 
Mississippi, 457, 654 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 556 

— area and population, 457, 555 

— cotton, 475, 556 

— production and industry, 475, 556 

— representation, 453, 655 

— rice, 556 

Missolonghi (Greece), 986 
Missoula (Montana), 560 
Missouei, 457, 556 sgq 

— agriculture, 475, 558 

— area and population, 457, 557 

— cotton, 475, 558 

— production and industry, 475, 

558 

— representation, 453, 557 

— tobacco, 476, 558 

— wheat, 558 

Misurata (Tnpolitania), 1056 
Mitau (Latria), 1091 
Mitchell (South Dakota), 601 
Mitchell Island (Pai-ifio), 436 
Mit Ghamr (Egypt), 829 
Mitiaro Island (Cook Islands), 429 
Mitre Island (Pacific), 437 
Mitsubishi yard (Japan), 1073 
Mittelfranken ( Bararia), 965 
Mizda (Tripolitania), 1056 
Mlanje (Nyasaland), 220 


MON 

; Mobile (Ala.), 499 ; port, 500 
j Moca (Dominican Repub.), 816 
i Modeliarpeth (French India), 890 
Modena (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 : 
univ., 1040 

i Modlin (Poland), fort., 1218 
; Modliiig (Austria), 683 
Mofti (Fr. Sudan), 928 
j Mogadiscio (Ital. Somaliland), 1055 
' Mogador (Morocco), 1120, 1127 
] Mogilov (White Russia), 1282 
I Mohale’s Hoek ( Basutoland), 227 
' Mohammad Zahir Shah (Afghan- 
I istan), 654 

Mohammerah (Persia), 1194, 1197 sqq 
• Moheli Island (Comoro Islands), 919 
; Mohuru Point (Tanganyika), 281 
Moi tribes ( Annam, &e. ), 894 
Moji (Japan), 1068 
Mokpo (Korea), port, 1083 
Moldavia (Rumania), 1243, 1244 

— (Ukraine), Auton. Rep., 1280 sqq 
Molefi Pilane, Bakhatla chief, 228 
Molenbeek St. Jean (Brussels), 693 

. Moline (Illinois), 526 
: Molise (Italy), province, 1036 
' Mollendo (Pero), port, 713 
Molndal (Sweden), 1319 
Molokai Island (Hawaii), 629 
Molucca Islands (Moluccoes) (D.E. I. ), 
1149 

Mombasa (Kenya), 208, 210, 221 

— Old Port (Kenya), 210 

. Monaco (Principality), 1117 

— constitutional guarantees sus- 

pended, 1117 
; Monaco (town), 1118 
. Monagas (Venezuela), state, 1367 
' Moncton (New Bmuswick), 322 
Moogalla (Sudan), 210, 277 
Mongolia, 765 sqq, 1067 

— area and population, 748, 765 

— camel hair, 754 

— industries, 765 

— railways, 767, 1078 

■ Mongolia, Outer, parliament, 766 
' Mongol- Buryat Republic, 1274 
Mongn, 134 

Mono Island (Pacific), 437 
Monrovia (Liberia), 926, 1095, 1096, 
1093 

— bank, 1098 
Mons (Be'gium), 694 
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Montana, 458, 559 sqq 

— agriculture, 474, 561 

— area and pop., 458, 474, 559 

— mining, 561 

— production and industry, 474, 475, 

478, 561 

— public lands, 474, 559 

— representation, 453, 559 

— sappHres, 478, 561 

— silver, 478, 561 

— wheat, 474, 475, 561 
Montana region (Peru), 1206 
Montclair (N.J.), 569 

Monte Carlo (Monaco), 1117, 1118 
Monte Cristy (Dominican Espnb.), 
prov., 816 ; town, 816 
Montego Bay (Jamaica), 348 
Montenegro, 1373 
Monterrey (Mexico), 1110 
Montevideo (Uruguay), 1360, 1363 

— town, 1360, 1361 ; univ., 1361 
Montgomery (Alabama), 499 
Monticristi (Ecuador), hats, 823 
Montijo (Panama), port, 1181 
Montpelier (Vermont), 610 
Montpellier (France), 865; univ., 868 
Montreal (Canada), 295, 330 ; fur 

auctions, 305 ; port, 308 ; 
university, 330 
Montreuil (Prance), 865 
Montreux (Switzerland), 1336 
Montserrado (Liberia), 1006 
Montserrat Is. (W. I.), 351 
Moorea Island (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Moosejaw (Canada), 332 
Moquegua (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 
Moradabad (India), 124 
Morant Cays (West Indies), 348, 350 
Moravia (Czechoslovakia), 791 sqq 

— education, 794 
Morbihan (France), dept., 863 
More (Norway), 1168 
Morelia (Mexico), town, 1110 
Morelos (Mexico), state, 1110 
Moriori race (New Zealand), 429 
MormugSo (God), mines, 1235 
Mornag (Tunis), 911 

More race (Philippines), 636 
Morocco, 889, 1118 sqq 

— army, 1123 

— budgets, 1122 

— ourrency, new, 1128 

— defence, 1123 


MUN 

I Morocco, French Zone, 1119 sqq 

! government, 889, 1118, 1119 

i — Spanish zone, 1119 s?? 

I European colonisation, 1124 

i troops in, 1304 

; — Tangier Zone, 1119 sqq 

' education, 1121 

' Protocol (1928), 1119 

, Mortlock Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
. Morvi (India), 183 

■ Moscow (Russia), 1256 
‘ — university, 1258 

. Moselle (France), 863, 864 
Moshi (Tanganyika), 283 
: Mosquitia, La (Honduras), 1005 
Mosquito Indians (Nicaragua), 1161 
Mossamedes (Angola) ; town, 1232 
Mossi tribes (Upper Volta), 923 

■ Most (Czechoslovakia), 793; coal, 

796 

I Mostaganem (Algeria), 904 
Mosul (Iraq), 1025, 1341 ; oil, 1027 
! Mocagua (Guatemala), bananas, 998 
Motherwell, population, 17 
Moulmein (Burma), 124 
Mount Allison Univ. (New Bruns- 
j wick), 322 

1 Mount Athos (Greece), 986 
! Mount Titano (San Marino), 1287 
I Slount Vernon (New York), 575 
I Mouscron (Belgium), 694 
: Mozambique (Portuguese E. Africa), 
1225, 1231, 1233 sqq 

— area and population, 1231, 1233 

— railways, 1235 
Muang-Thai, see Siam 
Mubarraz (Nejd), 663 
Mubende (Uganda), 211 

I Mudanja (Turkey), 1345 
' Mugla (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
I Muhammad, H. H. (Negri Sembilau), 

I 190 

; Muhamrah (Persia), see Mohammera 
j Muhumaa (Estonia), 843 
; Mukafievo (Czechoslovakia), 793 
i Mukah (Sarawak), 102 
I Mukden (Manchuria), 762; univer- 
i sity, 751 

Miilheim-on-Kuhr (Prussia), 942 
Mulhouse (France), 865 
Multan (India), 124 
1 Munchen, see Munich 
i Muncie (Indiana), 529 
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Municli (Bavaria), 942, 966 ; technical 
high school, 944 

— university, 945 

Munster (prov. ), area and population, 
83 

— religion, 84 

Munster (Pros.), 942 ; univ., 945 
Muntifig (Iraq), 1025 
Muong-Thai, see Siam 
Murcia (Spain), 1300 ; mines, 1307 ; 
silk, 1307 ; town, 1301 ; uni- 
versity, 1302 

Murraja (Nyasaland), 221, 1235 
Murut race (Borneo), 100 

(Sarawak), 102 

Murzuk (Italian N. Africa), 1056 
Mus (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Muscat (Oman), 213, 666 
Muscatine (Iowa), 532 
Muskegon ( Michigan ) , 5 5 0 
Muskogee (Oklahoma), 587 
Mussau Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Mussolini, Signor, Chief of Govt. 

(Italy), 1033 
Muttra (India), 124 
Muwaila (Hejar), port, 684 
Muzo (Colomb.), emerald mines, 776 
Mycense (Greece), 989 
Mysore (India), 121, 179 

— area and population, 121, 124, 180 

— town, 124 
Mytilene (Greece), 987 

Nabha (India), state, 181 
Nablus (Palestine), 200 ; town, 198, 
203 

Nacaome (Honduras), 1005 
Nador (Spanish Africa), 1300 
Nagasaki (Japan), 1068 ; shipyard, 
1073 

Nagor Chaisri (Siam), 1289 
Nagor Kajasima (Siam), 1289 

— Savarga (Siam), 1289 

— Sridharmaraj (Siam), 1289 
Nagomi Karabakh, Anton, region 

(Azerbaijan), 1278 
Nagoya (Japan), 1068 
Nagpur (India), 124, 160, 161 ; uni- 
versity, 126, 161 
Nahan (India), state, 181 
Nahud (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Nairobi (Kenya), 207, 279 
Nakhichevan, Soviet Eep. of, 1278 


i Nakuru (Kenya), 208 
i Namanghan ( Uzbekistan), 1256, 1272 
' Namatanai (New Ireland), 441 
I Namur (Belg.), prov., 693 ; town, 694 
I Nanaimo (British Columbia), 317 
I Nanch’ang (China), 748 
j Nancy (France), 865 ; faculties, 869 ; 

; univ., 868 

; Nankauri (Nieobars), 149 
I Nanking (China), 746, 753 ; port, 
749 ; univ., 751 

Nanking Government (China), 746 
! Nan-ning (China), port, 749 
I Nantes (France), 865 ; port, 882 

Nanumaga Island (Pacific), 436 

Nanumea Island (Pacific), 436 

Nanyang Oniv. (China), 751 
i Napier (New Zealand), 420 
: Naples (Napoli) (Italy), 1036 ; de- 
fence, 1043, 1044 ; port, 1050; 
High Commissioner, 1033 ; 

; town, 1038 ; univ., 1040 

, Napo-Pastaza (Ecuador), 821 
; Narendra Shah, raler (Tehri), 182 
I Naricual (Venezuela), coal mine, 1369 
j Narino (Colombia), 773 ; gold, 776 
: Narva (Estonia), 844 
I Nashua (New Hampshire), 667 
i Nashville (Tennessee), 461, 602, 603 
! Nasirabad tahsil (Bah), 151 
I Nassau (Bahamas), 345 
■ Naswadi (India), 176 

Natal, Prov. of, 236, 255 tqq 

— Administrator, 238, 255 

— area and population, 239, 265 

— coal, 246, 256 

— constitution & govt., 236, 238, 255 

— education, 241, 255 

— gold, 246, 256 
I — justice, 242 

• — maize, 245, 256 

— minerals, 246, 256 

' — production and industry, 245, 
246, 256 

— Provincial Council, 238 

— representation, 236, 237 

— university college, 241 

— wheat, 245 

— (Brazil), town, 718 

Nauplia (Greece), 986 

Nauru Is. (Pacific), 439 sgq 

— mandate, 439, 444 ; wireless stn., 

445 

3 A 
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Narajo Indians (New Mexico), 672 
Navarra (Spain), province, 1300 ; 
minerals, 1307 

Navigators’ Islands, see Samoa 
Nawanagar (India), state, 183 
Nayarit (Mexico), state, 1110 
Nazareth (Palestine), 198 
Ndola (Northern Rhodesia), 234 
Nebi Saleh Is. (Persian Gulf), 98 
Nebraska, 457, 561 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 563 

— • area and population, 457, 562, 563 

— production and industry, 475, 

563 

— public lands, 474, 562 

— representation, 453, 562 

— wheat, 475, 563 
Neokar (Wurttemberg), 983 
N6dounkadou (Fr. India), 890 
Negapatam (India), 124 

Negn Sembilan (Malay), 191 sqq 
Negrito race (Andamaus), 149 
Negros Is. (P.I.), 636 
Neiba (Dominican Eepub.), salt, 817 
Neiva (Colombia), 773 
Nejd (Arabia), 662, 663, see Hejaz 
and Nejd, kingdom of 
Nejran (Yemen), 665 
Nekemti (Abyssinia), 648 
Nelson (British Columbia), 317 
Nelson (New Zealand) district, 420 

— town, 420 

Nepal, 116, 1130, 1131 
Nepalese in Sikkim, 182 
Neravy (French India), 890 
Nes (Iceland), 1020 
Nestorians (Persian), 1195 

— (Turkey), 1349 
Netherland Island (Pacific), 436 
NEjnEELAsros, The, 1132 syg 

— colonies, 1148 sqq 

finance of, 1139, 1151, 1156, 

1167 

— finance, 1139 syy 

colonial, 1139, 1151, 1166, 1157 

— police, 1138 

Netherlands-India, see Dutch East 
Indies 

Nettapacom (Fr. India), 890 
Neuchatel (Switz.), 1333, 1335 

— town, 1365 ; university, 1337 
Nenenbnrg, see Neuchfitel 
Neuhardthof (Palestine), 198 


NBW 

Neuilly-sur-Seine (France), 866 
Nenutochen (Saar dist.), 962 
Neuquen (Argentina), 670 
Neu Strelitz (Germany), 972 
Neuss (Prussia), 943 
Neuteich (Danzig), 801 
Nevada, 458, 664 sqq 

— area and pop., 458, 474, 564, 665 

— mining, 478, 568 

— production and industry, 478, 

565, 566 

— public lands, 474 

— representation, 453, 564 

— silver, 478, 565 

Nevis I. (W. Indies), 351, 352 
New Amsterdam (B. Guiana), 338 
Newar race (Nepal), 1130 
Newark (Delaware), 515 

— (New Jersey), 461, 569 

— (Ohio), 584 

New Bedford (Mass.), 461, 546 
New Britain (Connecticut), 612 
New Britain Is. (New Guinea), 440 
New Brunswick, 290, 321 sqq 

— agriculture, 301 sqq, 322 

— area and population, 294, 822 

— constit’n & govt., 290, 321 

— crops, 301, 302, 322 

— dairy output, 303 

— education, 297, 322 

— finance, 322 

— fruit fanning, 303 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 321 

— live stock, 303 

— mining and minerals, 304, 322 

— production and industry, 301 sqq, 

322 

— religion, 296 

— representation, 290, 321 

— wheat, 301 

Newburgh (New York), 575 
New Caledonia, 889, 934 sqq 

— area and population, 889, 935 
Newcastle (New South WMes), 377 ; 

port, 371 

— (Pennsylvania), 593 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 15 ; coll., 22 
Newohwang (China), 749, 762 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 

291, 341 sqq 

— Bill for suspension of Constitution 

341 

— warship, 46 
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New Georgia Island (Pacific), 437 
New Glasgow (Nova Scotia), 324 I 
New Guinea (Mandated Territory), 
439 sqq 

— area and population, 439 sqq 

— ports, 441 sqq ' 

— production, 441 sqq \ 

New Guinea, Br., see Papua, 415 sqq ; 

— North Eastern, 440 i 

New Hampshike, 457, 566 sqq I 

— area and population, 457, 566, 567 ! 

— customs district, 487 i 

— naval station, 472 | 

— representation, 443, 566 

— shipping, 487 ! 

New Haven (Conn.), 461, 512 i 

New Hebrides (Pacific), 437, 936 
New Ireland Is. (New Guinea), 441 
New Jersey, 457, 568 3?? 

— area and population, 457, 568 

— representation, 453, 568 
New Kowloon (China), 113 

New London (Connecticut), naval 
station, 472 i 

New Mexico, 458, 571 sqq | 

— area and population, 458, 571, : 

572 

— public lands, 474 ■ 

— representation, 453, 571 

Newnham College, Cambridge, 23 , 

New Orleans (Li), 461, 538 ; customs . 

district, 487 ; port, 540 ; i 

naval stn., 472 ; univ., 539 1 

New Plymouth (N. Zealand), 420 | 

Newport (Kentucky), 537 : 

— (Mon.), 15 I 

— (R.I.), 596 ; naval stn., 472 i 

— (Shrops.), College, 22 j 

Newport News (Virginia), 613 ! 

New Providence Island (W.I.), 345 j 

New Rochelle (N.Y.), 575 

New South Wales, 358, 360, , 

376 sqq 

— area and population, 360, 377, 378 ; 

— births, marriages, deaths, 360, ' 

377 

— commerce, 369, 383 

. — communications, 371, 383 ! 

— constitution i govL, 358, 376, 

377 

— Family Endowment Act, 379 

— imports and exports, 367 sqq, 383 

— railways, 371, 383 


XID 

New South Wales, representation, 
358, 376 

— tramways, 372, 383 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
New Territories (Hong Kong), 112 
Newton (Massachusetts), 546 

New Westminster (B. Columbia), 317 
New York (City), area & pop., 461, 
574 

— customs district, 487 

— Federal Bank, 493 

— finance, 576 

— imports and exports, 577 

— local government, 574 

— shipping, 487, 578 

— university, 5 75 

New York State, 457, 573 sqq 

— area and population, 457, 574, 575 

— banks, 578 
Federal, 493 

— customs district, 485 

— naval station, 472 

— representation, 463, 574 

— shipping, 578 

New Zealand, 358, 417 sqq 

— customs, 367, 423, 426 

— defence, 423, 424 

military, 423 

naval, 45, 47, 424 

— dependencies, 420, 430, 440 

— mandate, 440, 443 

— Maoris, 418 sqq 
— • navy, 45, 47, 424 

— tariff reciprocity with Australia, 

367 

— wool, 426, 427 
Ngong (Kenya), 207 
Ngotshe (Natal), 255 
N’Guru (Nigeria), 265 
Niagara Falls (New York), 575 
Niamey (French West Africa), 928 
Nicaragua, 1160 sqq 

— American marines withdrawn, 

1162 

— canal route survey, 1161 

— metric system introduced, 1164 

— wireless stations, 783, 1164 
Nice (France), 865 ; observatory, 870 
Nicobar Islands, 118, 125, 149 
Nicolaev (U.S.S.B.). 1256 

Nicosia (Cyprus), 109 
Nictheroy (Brazil), 718 
Nidwalden, see Unlerwald 
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Niederbayera (Germany), 9fi5 I 

Niedersefilesien (Prussia), 974 i 

Nievre (France), dept., 863 I 

N^da (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 I 

Niger Colony (French West Africa), ' 
889, 922, 924, 929 j 

— post offices, 924 | 

Nigebia, 262 sqq, 287 

— provinces, 262, 287 ' 

Nightingale Island (Atlantic), 223 
Niigata (Japan), 1068 i 

Niihau Island (Hawaii), 629 
Nikolaev (Ukraine), 1280 ! 

Nile district, West (Uganda), 211 ' 

— river, navigation, 279 
Nimegnen (Netherlands), 1136 
Nlmes (France), 865 
Nimule (Uganda), 211, 279 
Ningpo (China), port, 749 
Ninigo Group (Pacific), 440 
Nioro (French West Africa), 928 
Nippon, see Japan 

Nish (Yugoslavia), 1374, 1375 
Nissan Islands (Pacific), 440, 441 
Nisyros (.ffigean), 1060 
Niuafoou Island (Pacific), 434 
Niuatobuiabu Island (Pacific), 434 ■ 

Niuchwang, see Newohwang , 

Niue Island (Cook Islands), 430 I 
Niutao Island (Pacific), 436 i 

Nizhninovgorod (Gorky) (U.S.S.R.), | 
1256 ; university, 1258 j 

Nkata (Nyasaland), 221 ! 

Nogal Territory (It. Somaliiand),1054 , 
Nome (Alaska), 626 ; gold, 627 
Nongson coal mines (Annam), 894 
Nonouti Island (Pacific), 436 
Nord (France), dept., 863 
Nordland (Norway), 1168 : 

Nord-Trondelag (Norway), 1168 
Norfolk (Virginia), 461, 613 

— naval station, 472 
Norfolk Island (Australia), 374 
Normanton (Queensland), 372 
Noirbotten (Sweden), province, 1318 
Norristown (Pennsylvania), 593 
Norrkoping (Sweden), 1318, 1319 
North Africa, see Algeria, Cyrenaica, 

Tripoli. Tunis, &c. 

North Australia (Territorv), 358, 413, ■ 
414 . . . . 

Northam (W. Aust.), 405 
Northampton, population, 15 


NOR 

Northampton (Mass. ), 547 
North Battleford (Canada), 332 
North Borneo, British, 100 sqq 
North Brabant (Netherlands), 1135, 
1142 

Nobth Carolina, 457, 678 sqq 

— agriculture, 580 

— area and population, 457, 579 

— cotton, 475, 580 

— customs district, 487 

— ports, 487 

— production and industry, 476, 580 

— representation, 453, 579 

— shipping, 487 

— tobacco, 476, 580 
North China, see Weihaiwei 
North Dakota, 457, 581 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 583 

— area and pop., 457, 581 

— production and industry, 475, 583 

— public lands, 474, 581 

— representation, 463, 581 

— wheat, 475, 583 

North East Land (Spitsbergen), 1178 
North Eastern Univ. (China), 751 
North Holland (Netherlands), 1135, 
1140 

North Island (New Zealand), 420 
North Sea fisheries (German), 953 
North Slesvig (Denmark), 806 
North Tonawonda (New York), 575 
Northern Frontier Prov. (Kenya), 207 
Northern Ireland, 3, 68 s??, 79 

— births, marriages, deaths, 70 

— boundary, 78 

— electorate, 5, 6, 68 

— House of Commons Act, 68 

— insurance, unemployt, 28, 29, 72 

— Parliament, 6, 68, 78 

— Representation of the People Act, 

*68 

Northern Province (Uganda), 211 
Northern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
Northern 

Northern Territories (Gold Coast), 
262, 270 

Northern Territory (Anst.), 360, 
413, 414 

— area and population, 360, 413, 414 

— communications, 371 

— imports and exports, 369, 370, 415 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— railways, 371, 414 
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NOE 

Northfield (Minn.), 553 
North-West Bay (Tasmania), 412 
North-West Frontier Agencies, etc. 
(India), 180 

North-West Frontier Prov. (India), 
118, 164 

— agriculture, 136, 165 

— area and population, 121, 125, 165 

— births and deaths, 123 

— forests, 135, 136 

— government, 118, 165 

— justice, 128, 165 

— land revenue, 130, 134, 165 
tenure, 134 

— Political Agencie.s, &o., 121, 165, 

180 

— religion, 125, 165 

N ORTH-W EST Territories (Canada), 
291, 294, 334 

— area and population, 294, 334 

— constitution and government, 291, 

293, 334 

— religion, 296 

North-Western Univ. (China), 751 
Norwalk (Conn. ), 512 
Norwat, 1165 sqq 

— dependencies, 1178, 1179 

— King, 3, 804, 1165, 1166 
Norwich, population, 15 
Norwood (Ohio), 584 
Nosy-Be Is. (Madagascar), 916 
Nottingham, pop., 15 ; College, 22 
Noumea (New Caledonia), 935, 936 

— College La Perouse, 935 
Nova-Goa (Port. India), 1235 
Nova Lisboa (Angola), 1232 
Novara (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Nova Scotia, 290, 323 aqq 

— agriculture, 301 sqq, 325 

— apples, 303, 325 

— area and population, 294, 324 

— births, marriages, deaths, 295, 324 

— constitution & gov., 291, 323, 324 
— • crops, 301 

— dairying, 303, 325 

— education, 297, 324 

— finance, 298, 324 

— fruit, 303, 325 

— Lieut. -Governor, 293, 323 

— live stock, 303 

— mines & minerals, 304, 325 

— production and industr)’, 301 sqq, 

325 


OBE 

I Nova Scotia, religion, 324 
I — representation, 291, 323 
j — wheat, 301 
I Novi Sad (Yugoslavia), 1375 
I Novocherkassk (B.S.S.R.), 1256 
j Novorossisk (tT-S.S.R.), 1256 
! Novo-Sibirsk (Siberia), 1256, 1276 
I Nowogrodek (Poland), 1214 
! Nuble (Chile), province, 738 
j Nueva Esparta (Venez.), state, 1367 
I Nuevo Leon (Mexico), state, 1110, 
1112 

' Nuguria Is. (New Guinea), 440 
, Nuguria Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
I Nui Island (Pacific), 436 
1 Nuiafoou (Tonga), 435 
I Nukahiva Is. (French Oceania), 936 
! Nukualofa (Tonga), 435 : wireless 
! station, 435 

Nnkufetau Island (Pacific), 436 
i Nukulaelae Island (Pacific), 436 
: Nnkumanu Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
j Nukunau Is. (Gilbert Is.), 436 
I Nukunono Islands (Pacific), 430 
, Nuoro (Italy), 1037, 1038 
I Nurakita Is. (Ellice Is.), 436 
Nuremberg or Nurnberg (Bavaria), 
942, 966 

Nusa (Pacific), 441 
' Nushki Niabat (Baluchistan), 152 
Nyanza Province (Kenya), 207 
; Nyasalasd Protectorate, 220, 222 
; — Governor, 222 
— railways, 221, 1235 
Nyeri (Kenya), 207 
Nyiregyhaza (Hungary), 1010 
Nykbping (Sweden), 1319 
Nyland (Finland), 850 
N’z5rekore (French Guinea), 926 
Nzoia province (Kenya), 207 

Oahu (Hawaii), 629, 680 
' Oakland (California), 461, 506 
Oak Park Tillage (111.), 526 
Oases, Saharan (Algeria), 903 
Oaxaca (Mexico), 1110 ; town, 1110 
Obbia (Italian Somaliland), 1054 
Obeid, El (A. -E. Sudan), 275 
Oberbayern (Bavaria). 965 
Oberfranken (Bavaria), 965 
Oberhausen (Prussia), 942, 975 
Oberhessen (Hesse), 970 
Oberpfalz (Bavaria), 965 
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Oberschlesien (Prussia), 974 
Oboek (French Somali Coast), 921 
Obwalden, see Unterwald 
Ocean Istaid (Pacific), 436 
Oceania (Brit.). 77, 858. 434 aqq 

— (French), 889, 936, 937 
Ocumare (Venezuela), 1367 
Odense (Denmark), 807 

Odessa (U.S.S.R.), 1236, 1280 ; uni- 
versity, 1258 
Oesel (Estonia), 843 
Offenbach (Hesse), 942, 970 
Offenburg (Baden), 963 
Ofu Island (Samoa), 641 
Ogasawarajima (Bonin) Is., 1067 
Ogden (Utah), 609 
Ogdensburg (New York), 575 
Ohio, 457, 584 aqq 

— agriculture, 475, 476, 686 

— area and population, 457, 584 

— production and industry, 475, 

476, 585 

— representation, 453, 584 

— tobacco, 476 

— wheat, 475 

Oil Is. (Mauritius), 220 
Oise (France), dept. , 863 
Okayama (Japan), 1068 
Oki (Japan), 1067 
Oklahoma, 457, 586 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 588 

— area and population, 457, 587 

— cotton, 475, 588 

— mining, 588 

— production and industry, 475, 476, 

588 

— representation, 453, 587 

— wheat, 588 
Oklahoma City, 461, 587 
Okmulgee (Okl.), 587 
Oldenbueg, 939, 942, 973 

— town, 942, 973 

— popular government abolished 

and diet suspended, 973 
Oldham, population, 15 
Old Enmania, 1244, 1245 
Olean (New York), 575 
Olomouc (Czechoslovakia), 793 

— faculties, 794 

Olosega Island (Samoa), 641 
Olten (Switzerland), 1336 
Olympia (Washington), 615, 616 
Omaha (Nebraska), 461, 662 


Oman, 662, 665 
Omdurman (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Omoa (Honduras), 1005 
0m3k(U.S.S.R.), 1256, 1275 
Omuramba (S.W. Africa), 284 
Onotoa Island (Pacific), 436 
OntAEIO, 291, 325 sqq 

— agriculture, 301 sqq, 326, 327 

— apples, 303 

— area and population, 294, 295, 326 

— births, marriages, deaths, 295 

— constit. & gov,, 291, 292, 326 

— crops, 301 sqq 

— dairy output, 303 

— education, 296, 297, 326 

— finance, 298, 326 

— forestry, 303, 327 

— Legislative Assembly, 326 
— Lieutenant-Governor, 325 

I — live stock, 303, 327 
I — mining, 804, 827 
i — production and industry, 301, 
sqq, 327 

— religion, 288 

— representation, 291, 326 

— tobacco, 303 

— wheat, 301 

Ontong Java Islands (Pacific), 437 
Ootacamnnd (Madras), 163 
Opava (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Opland (Norway), 1167 
Opobo (Nigeria), 264 
Oporto (Port.), 1224; telephones, 
1229 ; nniv., 1225 
Oradea Mare (Rumania), 1245 
Oran (Algeria), 903 ; naval st., 876 ; 
town, 904 

Orange (New South Wales), 377 

— (New Jersey), 569 

Orange Free State Province, 236, 
259 sqq 

— Administrator, 238 

— agriculture, 245 

— area and population, 239, 240, 260 
■ — coal, 246 

— commerce, 261 

— constitution and govt, 236, 237, 

259, 260 

— diamonds, 246 

— education, 260, 261 

— local government, 288, 269, 260 

— maize, 245 

— minerals, 246 
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ORA 

Orange Free State, prodnction 
and industry, 244 sqq 

— Provincial Council, 238 

— railways, 24& 

— representation, 237, 238 

— wheat, 245 

Ordu (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Orebro (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 1319 
Oregon, 458, 589 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 591 

— area and population, 458, 589 

— production and industry, 475, 591 

— public lands, 47 4, 589 

— representation, 453, 589 

— shipping, 591 

— wheat, 475, 591 
Orekhovo-Zuevo (TT.S.S.R.), 1256 
Orel (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Orenburg (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Orense (Spain), province, 1300 
Oriental Region ( Ecuador), 821 
Oriente (Cuba), province, 786 
Orissa (India), see Bihar 
Orkney Isles, area and pop., 17 
Orleans (France), 865 

Orne (France), dept., 863 
Oro (Ecuador), province, 821 
Oruro (Bolivia), 710 ; town, 710 
Osaka (Japan), 1068 
Oscarsborg (Norway), fort, 1171 
Oshkosh (Wisconsin), 621 
Oslo (Norway), formerly Kristiania, 
1167 ; tn., 1168 : univ., 1169 
Osmania Univ. (Hyderabad), 126 
Osnabruck (Prussia), 942 
Osowiec (Poland), fort, 1218 
Ossetia, Southern, Auton. Region of 
(Georgia), 1279 
Ossyek (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Ostend (Belgium), 694 
Ostergbtland (Sweden), prov., 1318 
Ostersund (Sweden), 1319 
Ostfold (Norway), 1167 
Ostpreussen, 940, 974 
Ostrava M. (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Ostrava SI. (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Oswego (New York), 575 
Otago (N.Z.), disk, 420 ; univ., 421 
Otaru (Japan), 1068 
Otekaike (N.Z.), 421 
Ottawa (Canada), 295, 297, 326, 334 

— port, 308 

— university, 326 


PAL 

Ottumwa (Iowa), 532 
Otuzco (Peru), cocaine, 1207 
Oudh, see United Provinces 
Oudjda (Morocco), 1120, 1121 
Oadtshoom (Cape Colony), 253 
Onezzan (Morocco), 1120 
Oulgaret (French India), 890 
Oulu (Uleaborg) (Finland), govt., 
850 ; town, 850 
i Onolof tribes (Senegal), 922 
I Outer Mongolia, 766 
' Outer Provinces (D.E. Indies), 1152 
i Ovambo race (S.-W. Africa), 284 

■ Overysel (Netherlands), 1135, 1142 
, Oviedo (Spain), prov., 1300, 1307 

; Oviedo town, 1301 ; university, 1302 
I Owensboro’ (Ky.), 637 
I Oxford, pop., 15 ; university, 22, 23 
Oyapoc (French (jniana), 933 
I Oyarzun (Spain), fort, 1305 

■ Paarl (Cape Colony), 253 
i Pachuca (Mexico), 1110 

I Pacific Is. (Br.), 358, 429, iSi sqq, 442 

; High Commissioner, 431, 436 

I — (French), 889, 932 sqg 
\ — (Japanese Mandate), 439, 1087 
I Padang (Dutch East Indies), 1150 
i Padua or Padova (Italy), 1035 ; town, 
j 1038 ; university, 1040 

: Paducah (Kentucky), 637 
j Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah 
j (Perak), 190 

I Paemn (Estonia), see Parnu 
i Pagopago (Samoa), naval station, 641 
. Pahang (Malay St.), 190 sqq 
; Paide (Estonia), 844 

■ Paisley, population, 17 
Paita (New Caledonia), 935 
Pakhoi (China), port, 749 
Paknam forts (Siam), 1291 

i Palapye Road (Beehuanaland), 228 
Palasni (India), 176 
Palatinate (Bavaria), 965 
; — Upper (Bavaria), 965 
Palau or Pelew Is. (Westn. Carolines), 
439, 1037 

I Palawan Is. (P.I.), 636 
; Palembang (Dutch East Indies), 1149 
' Palencia (Spain), province, 1300 
' Palermo (Sicily), 1037, 1043 ; port, 

1 1050 

i — town, 1038 ; university, 1040 
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PALBSTIlfE, 197 sqq 

— administration, 197, 198 

— air mail service, 203 

— antiquities, 200 

— British troops in, 47, 201 

— commerce, 202 

— communications, 203 

— defence, 47, 201 

— High Commissioner, 197, 204 

— Jewish Colonies, 198 

immigration, 198 

National Home, 197 

schools, 199 

— mandate, 78, 197 

— Ottoman code superseded, 201 

— railways, 203 

— Zionist Organisation, 193 
Palime (Togo), 930 
Palitana (India), 1S3 
Palma (Baleares), 1301 

Palmas, Las (Canary Islands), 1301 
Palmerston Island (Cook Is.), 429 
Palmerston North (N.Z.), 420 
Palmyra Island (Pacific), 437 
Pamplona (Spain), 1301 ; fort, 1305 
Pamwe race (Spanish Africa), 1314 
Pauaua, 772, 774, 1181 sqq 

— boundary dispute with Costa Eica 

settled, 780 

— canal, 1183 

finance, 466, 1184 

— central highway system, 1183 

— commercial aviation, 1184 

— Commission on free commercial 

zones, 1183 

— new roads, 1183 

— ports, 783, 1181, 1183 

— wireless stations, 783 

— province, 1181 ; town, 1181 sqq 
Panama Canal & Zone, 773, 999, 1183 

sqq 

— area and population, 458, 1185 

— defence, 468, 470 

— extension of Zone proposed, 1184 

— finance, 466, 1185 

— indemnity, 773 
Panama City, 1181 

Panay Island (Philippines), 636 
PaneveZys (Lithuania), 1101 
Pangin (Goa), 1235 
Pangkor Island (Perak), 185 
Panjgdr (Baluchistan), 153 
Papeete (Tahiti), 937 


PAT 

; Paphos (Cyprus), 109 
i Papua, Territory of, 358, 415 sqq 
j — government, 358, 415 
; Para (Brazil), 718 ; arsenal, 721 ; 

; rubber, 721 

; Paraguari (Paraguay), dept., 1188; 
; in., 1189 ; wireless stn., 

i 1191 

I Pakaguat, 1187 sj? 

I — boundary dispute, 710, 1188 ; 

armistice agreed to, 710 
: — language, 1189 
I Paiahyba (Brazil), 718 ; town, 718 

I Paramaribo (Surinam), 1157 

; — air service, 1157 
, Parana (Argentina), 671 ; tn., 672 
. — (Brazil), 718 
; coal, 722 

i Pardubice (Czechoslovakia), 793 
I Pargana Manpur (India), 134, 136 
! Paris (France), 865 
! — faculties, Ac., 868, 869 
I — local government, 861 
j — university, 868 
j Parit Buntar (Malaya), 188 
Parkersburg (West Virginia), 618 
Parma (It.), 1035 ; tn., 1038 
! — university, 1040 
■ Parnu (Estonia), 844 
' Pare (Bhutan), 708 
i Parry Is. (New Zealand), 429 
I Parsis (Persia), 1194 
I Parsons (Kansas), 534 
i Partabgarh (India). 181 
I Pasadena (California), 506 
I Pas-de-Calais (France), dept., 863 
I Pashmakly (Bulg. ), 729 
I Pasir Mas (Malaya), 195 
i — Puteh (Malaya), 195 
I Paso, El (Texas), 462, 606 
j Passaic (New Jersey), 569 
Passau (Germany), 966 ; faculties, 

I 945 

; Pasto (Colombia), 773 
I — university, 774 
I Patagonia (Chile), 741 
i — coal, 675 

j Paterson (New Jersey), 461, 569 
j Patiala (India), town, 124 
I Patmos (rEgeau), 1060 
j Patna (India), 124, 155 ; univ., 126, 

I 155 

I Patras (Greece), 986 
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Patriarchs of 

— Alexandria, 649, 831 

— Antioch, 899, 1349 

— OiUeia, 1349 

— Constantinople, 988, 1349 

— Jerusalem, 199 

— Serbia, 1375 

Patricia, dist. (Canada), 326 
Patani (Siam), 1289 
Paucartambo district (Pern), coffee, 
1207 

Panlpietersbnrg (Natal), 255 
Pavia (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 

— university, 1040 
Pawtucket (S.I.), 596 
Payo Obispo (Mexico), 1110 
Paysandu (Uruguay), 1360, 1363; 

town, 1360, 1361 

Paz, La (Bolivia), 710; univ., 711 

(Mexico), 1110 

Pazarjik (Bulgaria), 729 
Pearl Harbour (Hawaii), defence, 472, 
630 

Pearl Islands (Panama), 1183 
Pecs (Hungary), 1010, 1011 ; coal, 
1014 ; military dist., 1013; 
univ., 1011 

Pedregal (Panama), port, 1181 
Pedro Cays (West Indies), 348, 350 
Peekskill (N.Y.), 575 
Peel (Isle of Han), 73 
Peiping (China), see Peking 
Peking (China), 748, 749, 753, 757 ; 

universities, 751 
Pelew Is. (Pacidc), 439 
Pella (Greece), 986 
Peloponesse (Greece), 986 
Pemba Island, 215 

— clove industry, 215 

— wireless station, 216 

Penang (Straits Settlements), 184 

m 

Peniehe (Portugal), lace, 1228 
Pennsylvania, 457, 592 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 476, 594 
— • area and pop., 457, 592, 593 

— naval yard, 472 

— production and industry, 475 sqq, 

594, 695 

— representation, 453, 592 

— tobacco, 476, 594 

— wheat, 476, 694 

Penon de la Gomera (Sp. Af.), 1300 


PES 

Penonome (Panama), 1181 
Penrhyn Island (Cook Islands), 429 
, Pensacola (Plorida), 519 
; — naval yard, 472 
' Pentecost Is. (New Hebrides), 438 
Penza (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
• Peoria (Illinois), 462, 526 
Pera (Turkey), 1340 
Perak (Malay St.), 185, 190 sqq 
I Perene District (Peru), cocoa, 1207 ; 
i coffee, 1207 

i Perim Island (Red Sea), 97 
Perils (Malay State), 187, 193, 194, 
195 

— ruler, 1 95 

; Perm (U.S.S.B.), 1256; univ., 1258 
I Pernambuco (Brazil), 718, 719 
1 Pemik coal mines (Bulgaria), 733 
Peros Banhos Is. (Mauritius), 220 
Perpignan (France), 865 
Persia, 1028, 1193 sqq 

— air service.s, 1029 

— metric system introduced, 1200 
— National Bank, 1198 

— new railway, 1199 

— oil, 1027 

, — roads, 1198 
: Persian Gulf, minerals, 1196 
I Perth (Scotland), population, 17 
; — (W. Australia), 405 ; air mail, 
i 372 ; mint, 373, 408 

Perth Amboy (New Jersey), 569 
; Peru, 1201 sqq 

— boundary treaties and disputes, 

710,737, 773,1203,1204 

— coasting trade closed to foreigners, 

1209 

I — moratorium, 1205 
! — new constitution, 1202 
■ — provinces, 1203 

I settlement with Chile, 738, 

1203 

Perugia (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 ; 

university, 1040 
Peruvian Corporation, 1205 
Pesaro (Italy), town, 1036, 1038 
Pesaro e Urbino (Italy), prov., 1036 
Pescadores Islands (Japan), 1067, 
1086 

Pescara (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Peshawar (India), 124, 656 ; popula- 
tion, 165 

Peshkepije (Albania), 660 

3 A 2 
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r.'.'i'T' 1005 

]>(V:i.:r:: . i'. i (ilm ;il-v 1010 
IVfi I i-. iii .ber, 998 

Peter I. Island (Antarctic), 1179 
Petersburg (Alaska), 626 
Petersburg (Virginia), 613 
Petra (Trans-Jordan), 205 
Petritch (Bulgaria), 729 
Petrograd (now Leningrad), 
(H-S.S.R.), 1256 

Petroleum, Napbtha, Natural Gas, 
and Oil-yielding regions — 
Argentina, 676 Mezico, 1113, 


• Piatigorsk (U.S.S.K. ), 1256 
j Piauhy (Brazil), state, 718 
I Piehinoha (Ecuador), prov., 821 
I Piedmont (Italy), 1034, 1046 
— mining, 1047 
silk culture, 1047 
Pierre (South Dakota), 600, 601 
Pietermaritzburg (Natal), 239, 255 
i Pilar (Paraguay), 1188 
I Pillzhnm (Ecuador), silver, 823 
I Pinar del Kio (Cuba), 786 ; port, 789 
! — town, 786 
' Pine Bluff (Arkansas), 504 


Azerbaijan, 1114 

1278 Papua, 417 

Bolivia, 713 Persia, 1196 

Borneo, 101 Peru, 1208 

Canada, 304, Poland, 1219 

316, 322, 327 Rumania, 1248 

China, 755 Russia, 1263 

Colombia, 776 Sarawak, 102 

Dominican Ee- Syria, 900 

pub., 818 Trinidad, 354 

Ecuador, 823 B.S.A., 477, 

Gt. Britain, 52 and see 
India, 138 States, Ac. 

Iraq, 1027 Venezuela, 

Italy, 1047 1369 

Japan, 1075 

Petrosavodsk (Karelia), 1256 
Petseri (Estonia), 844 
Pforzheim (Baden), 942, 963 
Philadelphia (Penn.), 461, 593 

— Federal Bank, 493 

— naval yard, 472 

— port, 487, 595 
Philippeville (Algeria), 904 
Philippine Islands, 468, 635 

— area and population, 458, 636 

— defence, 468, 636 

— government, 455, 635 

— Independence Bill, 635 

— justice, 465, 636 

— naval station, 472 

— tariff, 638 

Philippopolis (Bulgaria), 729 
Phtbiotis (Greece), 986 
Phu6m-Penh (Cambodia), 895 
Phocis (Greece), 986 
Phoenix (Arizona), 501 
Phoenix Islands (Pacific), 436 
Piacenza (Italy), 1035 

— town, loss 


i Pines, Isle of (French Pacific), 935 
' Ping-Yang (Korea), port, 1083 
! Piotrkow (Poland), 1214 
^ Pir»u3 (Greece), customs, 990 
i Pirmasens (Bavaria), 966 
j Pirna (Saxony), 979 
I Pirot (Yugoslavia), carpets, 1379 
j Pisa (Italy), 1035 ; tn,, 1038 ; nniv., 
' 1040 

Piseopi (.fflgean), 1060 
Pishin (Baluchistan), 161 
Pistoia (Italy), 1035; town, 1038 
Pita (French Guinea), 926 
Pitcairn Island (Pacific), 435 
Piti (Guam), port, 640 
Pittsburg (Kans.), 534 
Pittsburgh (Pa.), 461, 693 
Pittsfield (Massachusetts), 546 
Pitzewo (China), 1086 
Piura (Peru), 1203 ; tn., 1203 
Pius XI. (Pope), 1238 
Planitz (Saxony), 979 
Plauen (Saxony), 942, 979 
Plevna or Pleven (Bulgaria), 729 ; 
town, 729 

Ploesti (Rumania), 1245 
Plovdiv (Bulgaria), district, 729 ; 
town, 729 

Plymouth, population, 15 
— (Montserrat), 352 
Plzen (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Pobe (Dahomey), 928 
Pocatello (Idaho), 523 
Podrinye (Yugosl.) antimony, 1878 
Pointe-A-Pitre (Gnadelonpe), 932 
Pointe-des-Galeta (Edunion), 920 
Pointe-Noire (Fr. Congo), 914 
Poitiers (France), nniv., 868 
Pola (Italy), 1035 ; tn., 1038 
Poland, 1211 sqq, 1253 
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PoLASD, area k population, 940, 
1214 

— boundaries, 1101, 1212 

— port, 802, 1220 

— social insurance, 1216, 1217 

— territory gained, 940 

Poland (former Prussian), 940, 1214 

— (former Russian), 1212, 1214 

— occupation of part of Lithuania i 

by, 1101 

Polesie (Poland), 1214 
Poltava (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Polterask (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Polygyros (Greece), 986 
Pomerania (Prussia), 974 
Pomorze (Poland), 1214 
Ponape ((Caroline Islands), 1087 
Ponca City (Oklahama), 587 
Ponce (Porto Rico), 631 
Pondich^ry (French India), 890, 891 ; 
port, 891 

Pondoland (Cape Colony), 253 
Poneviej (Lithuania), 1101 
Pongo de Manseriche, 1204 
Pontevedra (Spain), province, 1300 
Pontiac (Mich.), 550 
Poona (India), 124, 156, 157 
Poonch Illaqa (Kashmir), 178 
Poopd, Lake (Bolivia), salt at, 713 
Popayan (Colom.), 773 ; univ., 774 
Porbandar (India), 183 
Pori (Bjomeborg) (Finland), 850 
Porlamar (Venez.), wireless station, 
1371 

Portage la Prairie (Canada), 320 
Portalegre (Port.), 1224 
Port Antonio (Jamaica), 348 
Port Arthur (China), 748, 763, 1067, 
1086 

— (Texas), 606 

Port Augusta (S. Australia), 402 
Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 818, 1001 sqq 
Port Bell (Uganda), 212 
Port Blair (Andamans), 149 
Port Castries (St. Lucia), coaling 
station, 357 

Port Chester (N.Y.), 575 

Port Cornwallis (Andamans), 149 

Port Darwin (K. Terr.,Aust.),413,414 

Port de Paix (Haiti), 1001 

Port Elizabeth (Cape CoL), 239, 253 

Port Gen til (French Congo), 914 

Port Harcourt (Nigeria), 263, 265 


POT 

i Port Hedland (W. Ausfc ), 406 
i Port Herald (Nyasalaad), 221, 1235 
Port Huron (Michigan), 550 
. Port Kennedy (Thursday Island), 397 
Portland (Maine), 541 
: — (Oregon), 461, 590, 591 
Port Limon (Costa Rica), 780, 781, 
783 ; wireless stn., 783 
Port Louis (Mauritius), 218 
Port Maria (Jamaica), 348 



j Porto (Portugal), 1224 
; Porto Alegre (Brazil), 718, 724 
! Portobello (Panama), 1181 
i Porto Maurizio (Italy), see Imperia 
I Porto Novo (Dahomey), 927, 928 
I Port of Spain (Trinidiad), 353 
Port Pahlevi (Persia), 1199 
I Port Reitz (Kenya), 210 
I Port Said (Egypt), 829, 830, 839, 

! 840 

! Portsmouth, population, 15 
i — (New Hampshire), 567 

! naval station, 472 

I Treaty of, 1087 

! — (Ohio), 584 
i — (Virginia), 613 
Port Sudan (A.-E. Sudan), 275 ; salt, 
279 

Port Swettenham (Fed. Malay 
States), 187 

■ Port Tudor (Kenya), 210 
I Portugal, 1223 sqq 

I — cols. & dependencies, 1224, 1231 

; m 

■ — new constitution, 1223 

■ Portuguesa (Venezuela), state, 1367 

' Portuguese Africa, 1222, 1223 sqq 
{see Angola and Mozambique) 
i — Asia, 1231, 1235 
^ — India, 1235, 1236 
: Posadas (Argentina), 670 
! Posen or Poznan (Poland), county, 

1214 ; fort, 1217 ; town, 1214 ; 

I military district, 1217 ; univ., 

1215 

Posen (Prussia), 974 
! — territory ceded, 940 
' Potchefstroom (Transvaal), 257 ; 
' Univ. Coll., 241 

Potenza (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
. Poti (Georgia), 1279 
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POT PUS 


Potosi { Bolivia!, 710 ; bismuth, 713; 

town, 710, 711 
Potrerillos (Honduras), 1007 
Potsdam (Prussia), 942 
Poughkeepsie (New York), 575 
Poznan (Poland), 1214 sqq ; town, 
1214 ; see Posen 
Praehinburi (Siam), 1289 
Prague (Czechoslovakia), 793; univ., 
794 

Prahova (Rumania), petrol, 1248 
Praia (Cape Verde Islands), 1231 
Prajadhipok, king (Siaml, 1288 
Praslin Is. (Seychelles), 224. 226 
Pratap Singh Malvendra Bahadur, 
ruler (Nabha), 181 
Pferov (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Presburg (Czechoslovakia), see Bratis- 
lava 

Preston, population, 15 
Pretoria (Transvaal), 239, 257 

— university, 241 

Preveza (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Pribilof Islands (Alaska), seal 
fisheries, 627 

Primorska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Prince Albert (Canada), 332 

— Charles Foreland (Spitsbergen), 

1178 

Pbincb Edwabd Islant), 291, 327 

— agriculture, 301, 308, 328 

— area and population, 294, 328 

— births, marriages, deaths, 295 

— constit. & govt., 291, 327 

— crops, 301 sqq, 328 

— dairying, 303 

— education, 297, 328 

— finance, 298, 328 

— Legislative As.sembly, 327 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 327 

— live stock, 303 

— production & industry, 301 sqq, 

328 

— religion, 296, 328 

— representation, 291, 327 

— wheat, 301 sqq 

Prince Rupert (British Columbia), 317 
Princes Islands (Turkey), 1348 
Praceton University (N.J.), 569 
Principe Is. (Portugal), 1231. 1232 
ProstSjov (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Protectorates, British, 77 
Providence (Rhode Is.), 461, 596 


1 Providence Island (Seychelles), 224 
I Province Wellesley (Penang), 184, 

I 188 ; wireless station, 188 

' Provo (Utah), 609 
I Prussia, 939 sqq ; 973 sqq 
I — area and pop., 939, 974 
I — coal, 953, 977 
: — iron and steel, 953, 977 
i — live stock, 952, 977 
j — manufactures, 953 
i — popular diet and government 
i abolished, 974 

[ — production and industry, 952, 977 
i — representation, 938, 974 

— territory lost, 940, 975 

■ — universities, 944, 945, 976 
Prussia, East, 974 

— •plebiscite in, 940 

— territory ceded, 940 

— \Test, 974 

plebiscite in, 940 

' territory ceded, 940 

Przemys'l (Poland), fort, 1218 ; mili- 
I tary dist., 1218; town, 1214 

j Pndukkottai (India), 119 

■ Puebla (Mexico), 1110; town, 1100 
. Pueblo (Colorado), 510 

Pueblo Indians (New Mex.). 572 
, Puerto Armuelles (Panama), 1181, 

! 1183 

: Puerto Asis (Colombia), 774 
' Puerto Barrios (Guatemala), 999 ; 
j wireless station, 999 

Puerto Cabezas (Nicaragua), 1163 
Puerto Carreno (Colombia), 774 
Puerto Ca.^tilla (Honduras), 1005 
: Puerto Colombia (Colom.), 774 
Puerto Cortez (Hond. ), 1005 
i Puerto Montt (Chile), wirel. stn., 743 
Puerto Mutis (Panama), 1181 
Puerto Plata (Dominican Repub.), 
prov., 816 ; city, 816 
Puerto Rico, 458, 631 sqq 

— area and population, 458, 631 

— customs district, 485 

— defence, 468, 469, 632 

— government, 455, 631 
' — shipping, 487, 632 

' — troops in, 486, 632 
Puerto Sal (Hond.), coconuts, 1006 
; Puertoviejo (Ecuador), 821 
Puget Sound (Wash.), naval station, 
: 472 
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PFK 

Pnkapuka I. (Cook Islands), 429 
Pulantien (CMna), 1086 
Pnlo Cambing (Timor), 1236 
Punjab, 121, 165 sqq 

— agriculture, 136, 166 

— area and pop., 121, 166 

— births and deaths, 123 

— education, 126, 127, 166 

— factories, 167 

— finance, 130, 131, 166 

— forests, 136, 166 

— goTemment, 118, 119, 165 

— justice, 128, 166 

— land revenue, 130, 134, 166 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 121 

— newspapers, &c., 127 

— religion, 125, 166 

— tea, 137 

— university, 126, 166 
Punjab States, 125, 180 

— rulers, 181 

Puno (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 
Punta Arenas (now jiagallanes) 
(Chile), 743 

Punta Lobos (Chile), guano, 1207 
Puntarenas (Costa Rica), prov., 780 

— town, 781 
Pusan (Korea), 1081 
Putumayo prov. (Colombia), 774 
Puy-de-D6me (France), dept., 863 
Pygmies (Uganda), 211 
Pyong-Yang (Korea), 1081 
Pyrenees, Basses- (France), dept., 863 
Pyrenees, Hautes- (France), dept. 863 
Pyrtoees-Orientales (France), dept., 

863 

Qacha’.s Nek (Basutoland), 227 
Qalyubiya (Egypt), see Kalionbieh 
Qasim (Ar.abia), 662 
Qatar (Arabia), 667, 668 
Qena (Egypt), 830 ; town. 830 
Quang-nam mines (Annam), 894 
Quarrvville (New Brunswick), 323 
Quebec, 290, 329 sqq 

— agiiculture, 301, 302, 330 

— apples, 303 

— area and population, 294 sqq, 330 

— births, marriages, deaths, 295 

— const, k gov., 290, 293, 329 

— crops, 301, 302, 330 
. — dairying, 303 


QUI 

j Quebec, education, 297, 330 
I — finance, 298, 330 
i — forests, 330 

— Legislature, 290 sqq, 329 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 329 
I — live stock, 303 

— mining and minerals, 330 

— port, 308 

— production and industry, 301 sqq, 

; 330 

' — religion, 296 
I — representation, 290 sqq, 329 
' — tobacco, 303 
; — wheat, 301 

— wool, 330 

Quebec (town), 295, 330 ; port, 308 
I — university, 330 
i Queens (New York), 461, 574 
j Queen’s University, Belfast, 70 

' (Ontario), 326 

; Queensland (Australia), 358, 391 

sqq 

— area and population, 360, 393 

— births, marriages, deaths, 360, 393 

— constitution and govt., 358, 391 
, — inhabited houses, 360 

I — railways, 371 
’ — representation, 358, 391 
I — tramways, electric, 372 
j — See also Australia, Commonwealth 
i Quelimane (Port. E. At), 1234; 
town, 1234 

1 Que Que (S. Rhodesia), 231 
1 Queretaro (Mexico), 1110; town, 1110; 
I opals, 1113 

; Quetta (Baluchistan), 124, 151 
I — Staff College, 152 
Quezaltenango (Guatemala), 997 ; 
I wireless stn., 999 

I Quflat A1 Udhr (Yemen), 665 
; Quibdo (Colombia), 773 
Quilicnra (Chile), wireless stn., 743 
; Quilmes (Argentina), 671 
I Quincy (Illinois), 526 
; — (Massachusetts), 546 
i Qui-Nhon (Annam), port, 894 
! Quintana Roo (Mexico), state, 1110 
j Quiquio (Paraguay), mines, 1191 
! Qnisqueya Is., see Dominican Repnb., 
815 

Quito (Ecuador), 820 sqq; nniv., 
822 

■ Quittah (Gold Coast), see Keta 
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QXII 

Quiyndy (Paraguay), 1188 
Qnnfuda (Heiaz), port. 664 
Quthing (Basutoland), 227 

Rabat (Morocco), 1120, 1121, 1126, 
1127 

Rabaul (New Guinea), 440 
Rabigh (Hejaz), port, 664 
Racine (Wisconsin), 621 
Radbanpur (India), 183 
Radom (Poland), 1214 
Ragusa (Italy), 1037 ; town, 1038 
Raiatea I. (French Oceania), 936 
Raivavae Is. (French Oceania), 936 
Rajaburi (Siam), 1289 
Rajaram Chhatrapati, ruler (Kol- 
hapur), 171 
Rajkot (India), 183 
Rajpipla (India), 174 
Rajputana (India), area, Ac., 181 

— native states, 121, 181 
Rakahanga Island (Cook Is.), 429 
Rakvere (Estonia), 844 
Raleigh (North Carolina), 579 
Ralick la. (Pacific), 1087 

Rama Varmah, ruler (Cochin), 179 
Ramleh (Palestine), 198 
Rampur (India), 182 ; town, 124 
Ramsey (Isle of Man), 73 
Ranchi (India), 155 
Banders (Denmark), 807 
Rangoon (Burma), 124, 144, 159 : 

trade, 143 ; univ., 126, 159 
Raoul Is. (New Zealand), 430 
Rapa Island (French Pacific), 936 
Rapallo, Treaty of, 1373 
Rapid City (S. Dakota), 601 
Rarawai (Fiji), 432 
Rarotonga Island (Cook Islands), 
429 

— wireless station, 430 

Raso Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 1231 
Rastatt (Baden), 963 
Ratack Is. (Pacific), 1087 
Ratibor (Prussia), 943 
Ratisbon (Regensburg) (Bav.), 966 ; 

faculties, 946 
Raton (New Mexico), 572 
Ravenna (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 
Ravensburg (Wurttemberg), 983 
Rawa (Solomon Is.), 441 
Rawalpindi (India), 124, 166 
Rawson (Argentina), 670 


BHE 

Reading, pop., 15 ; university, 22, 
23 

— (Pennsylvania), 461, 593 
Recife (Brazil), 718 
Recklinghausen (Prussia), 942 
Red Deer (Canada), 314 

Redonda Is. (West Indies), 350, 
351 

Regensburg (Bavaria), 942, 966; fac- 
ulties, 945 

Reggio di Calabria (Italy), 1036 

— town, 1038 

Reggio Emilia (Italy), 1035 ; town, 
I 1038 

; Regina (Canada), 332 
I Rei Is. (C. Verde Is.), 1231 
j Reichcnbach (Saxony), 979 
I Reichenberg (Czechosl.), 793 
I Reims (France), 865 
I Rejaf (Uganda), 212 
I Rejang (Sarawak), 102 
i Remban (Malay State), 191 
I Remscheid (Prussia), 942 
I Rendova Island (Pacific), 437 
Rennell Island (Pacific), 437 
Rennes (France), 865 ; agric. school, 
870 ; univ., 868 
Reno (Nevada), 565 
Beshitza (Latvia), 1091 
Resht (Persia), 1194, 1199 ; military 
area, 1196 

: Resistencia (Argentina), 670 
Rethymno (Greece), 987 ; town, 987 
Reunion Is., 889, 920 

— area and population, 889, 920 

— representation, 889, 920 
Reuss (Thuringia), 981 

T, __ , , „„„ 


V . ■ , U*/ 

Rewa (India), state, 171 
Rewa Kantha Agency (India), 175 
Reykjavik (Iceland), 1020; univ., 
1020 

Rezekne (Latvia), 1091 
Rheden (Netherlands), 1136 
Rheims, see Reims 
Rheinfelden (Switzerland), 1340 
Rheinhessen province (Hesse), 970 
Rheinpfalz (Bavaria), prov., 965 
Rheinprovinz (Prussia), 974 
Rhenish Hesse, 970 
Rheydt (Prussia) 942 
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RHI ROO 


Ehin, Bas (France), dept., 863, 864 

— Haut (France), dept., 863, 864 
Khine prov. (Prussia), 974 
Rhode Island, 457, 595 

— area and population, 457, 596 

— customs district, 487 

— naval station, 472 

— ports, 487 

— representation, 453, 596 

— shipping, 487 

Rhodes (.^^ean), 1060, 1061 
Rhodes Dniv. Coll. (S. Africa), 241 
Rhodesia, 230 sqq 

— Northern, 230, 233, 234 

— Southern, 230 sqq 
Ehodopi (Greece), 987 
Rhone (France), dept, 863 
Rhone Valley forts (Swiss), 1338 
Riau-Lingga Is. (D.K.I.), 1149 

— tin, 1153 
Eiberalta (Bolivia), 710 
Richmond (Indiana), 529 

— (New York), 461, 574 

— (Virginia), 461, 613 

Federal Bank, 493 

Richmond Bay (P.E.I.), oysters, 328 
Riesa (Saxony), 979 

Rieti (Italy), 1036; town, 1038 
Rift Valley province (Kenya), 207 
Riga (Latvia), 1090 ; town, 1091, 
1092, 1094 ; univ., 1092 
Rimatara Is. (French Oceania), 936 
Riobamba (Ecuador), 821, 823 
Rio Cuarto (Argentina), 671 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), 718 

— arsenal, 721 ; coffee, 721 

— education, 719 

— military college, etc., 721 

— naval school, 721 

— production, 721, 722 

— town, 721, 725 ; univ., 719 
Rio de Oro (Sp. Af.), 1300, 1313 
Rio Grande do Norte (Brazil), 718 
Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil), 718, 

724 ; coal, 722 ; education, 719 
Rioja, La (Arg.), prov,, 670, 675 
Rio Muni district (Sp. Af.), 1313 
Rio Negro (Argentina), terr., 670 

(Dmguay), 1360 

Rio Nunez dist. (Fr. Guinea), 926 
Rio Piedras (P. Rico), university, 662 
Rios, Los (Ecuador), 821 
Ripley College, 22 


Rishon le Zion (Palestine), 202 
Ritchie Archipelago (Andamans), 149 
Riukiu Islands (Japan), 1067 
Rivas (Nicaragua), 1161, 1163 
Rivera ( Uruguay), 1360 ; tn. 1360 
River Cess (Liberia), 1096 
Riviere Salee (Guadeloupe), 932 
Riyadh (Arabia), oasis, 662; town, 662 
Riza Khan Pahlevi, Shah (Persia), 
1193 

Rize (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Road Town (Virgin Islands), 852 
Roanoke (Virginia), 613 
Roatan (Honduras), 1005 
Robertsport (Liberia), 1096 
Rocha (Uruguay), 1360 ; town, 1360 
Rochdale, population, 15 
Rochefort (France), 873 ; naval 
station, 876 

Rochelle, La (France), port, 882 
Rochester (N.H.), 567 
Rochester (N.Y.), 461, 575 
Rockford (Illinois), 526 
Rockhampton (Queensland), 393 
, Rock Island (111. ), 526 
! Rock Springs (Wyoming), 624 
Rocktown (Liberia), 1096 
Rodi (Rhodes) (.ffigean), 1060, 1061 
Rodrigues Is. (Mauritius), 218, 220 
Rogaland (Norway), 1167 
Roma (Italy), 1036 ; city, 1038 ; 

univ., 1040. See Rome 
Romania (Rumania), 1243 sqq 
Rombo Is. (C. Verde Is.), 1231 
Rome (Italy), 1040 ; Governor, 1033 ; 
univ., 1040 

Rome, See and Church of, sqq 

area and population, 1237 

Cabinet, 1241 

Concordat with Italy (1929), 

1039, 1237 

currency, 1241 

1 — Sacred College, 1239 sqq 

' Congregations, 1241 

Supreme Pontiff. 1233 

Rome (New York), 575 
Rong-pa, see Lepcha 
Ronongo Island (Pacific), 437 
Roodeport-Maraisburg (Transvaal), 
257 

Roosendaal (Netherlands), 1136 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, Presi- 
dent (U.S. A.), 450, 451 
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BOH 


EYB 


Rorschach (Switzerland), 1336 

Rosario (Argentina), 671 

Roseau (Dominica), 352 

Rose Island (Western Samoa), 443 

Rosetta (Egypt), 830 

Rositten (fatvia), 1091 

Ross Dependency (N.Z.), 430 

Rosslau (Anhalt), 963 

Rostock (Meek.), 942. 972 

— nniversity, 945, 972 
Rostov-on-Don (D.S.S.R ), 1256 
BosweU (N. Mexico), 572 
Rotherham, population, 15 
Rotterdam (Netherlands), 1136, 1137; 

fort, 1140; pt., 1145 

— School of Commerce, 1137 
Rotnma Island (Fiji), 432 
Ronbaix (France), 865 

Rouen (France), 865 ; port, 882 
Roulers (Belgium), 694 
Rovigo (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 
Royal Holloway College, Egham, 23 
Royesville (Liberia), 1096 
Ruanda (Belg. Congo), 281, 703 
Rubber-producing regions — 
Abyssinia, 650 917, 924 sqq, 

Andaman Is., 930 

149 Gold Coast, 270 


Annam, 894 
Belgian Congo, 
704 


Liberia, 1097 
Madagascar, 
917 


Bolivia, 712 
Brazil, 721 
B. Borneo, 101 
B. Guiana, 337 
Brit. Solomon 
Islands, 437 
Cambodia, 895 
Ceylon, 106 
Cochin China, 
893 

Colombia, 776 
D.EI., 1152 


Malay States, 
187,188,192, 
195, 196 
Nicaragua, 1162 
Panama, 1182 
Papua, 416 
Philippine Is., 
638 

Sarawak, 102 
Siam, 1291 
Venezuela, 1369 
West Africa, 
270 


Fiji, 433 
French Cols. , 

892, 893,914, 

Rudolstadt (Thuringia), 9S1 ; tn. 
982 


Rufaa (Anglo- Egyptian Sudan), 275 
Rufisque (Senegal), 924, 929 
Ruhr, The (Germany), industries, 
953 

RuMANIi, 1243 sqq 


I Rumasia, boundaries, 1010 
. — King, 1243 
I — radio stu., 1250 

— territory gained, 1245 
RnmeHa, Eastern, 728 
Rupert’s Land (Canada), 334 

j Rurutu Island (French Pacific), 936 
i Rusehuk (Ruse) (Bulgaria), town, 729 
! Ruse(Bulg.), disk, 729; tn., 729 
i Russell Island (Pacifi.o), 437 
■ Russia (Russian Socialist Federal 
! Soviet Republic, of the Union 

I of Soviet Socialist Republics), 

; 1252 sqq 

i — (Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
I Republic, of the Union of 

I Soviet Socialist Republics), 

i anti-religious decree, 1257 

i — army, 1254, 1260 
I — autonomous regions, 1254 sqq 
' — autonomous Republics, 1256 sqq 
\ — Central Executive Committee, 
1253 sqq 

— China and, 748 sqq 
— Combines, 126.3, 1264 

— commerce, 1263 sqq 

j — Commission of Execution, 1253 
; — Congress of Soviets, 1262 sqq 
\ — Constituent Republics, 1252 sqq 
' — dependencies &o., 1253 sqq 
: — diplomatic representatives, 1260 
j — Government recognised by the 
British Government, 1253 
; — six-day week, 1267 
! — Judiciary System, 1258, 1259 
j — nationalisation of industry, 1254 

! m 

I — navy, 1254, 1260, 1261 
j — People’s Commissaries, 1252 sj,; 
i — production and industry, 1261 sqq 
! — railway freight service agreement, 
i 1265 

' — • trusts and combines, 1263 

! Russia, White, Socialist Soviet Ee- 
I public, 1253 sqq 

1 — area and pop., 1255 sqq 
I Russ, Turkestan, 1271 
j Ruthenia (Czechoslovakia), 794, 796 
' — area and population, 792 
; — education, 794 
; Rutland (Vermont), 611 
i Rybinsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Ryburg (Switzerland), 1340 
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SAA 

Saalfkld (Thuringia). 931 ; town, 
982 

Saar Basin, 864, 940, 962 ; area 
and population, 940, 962 ; 
coal output, 864, 962 ; 

government, 864, 940, 982; 
iron, 962 ; plebiscite, 864, 
940, 962 

Saarbriieken (Germany), 942, 962 

Saaremaa (Oesel) (Estonia), 843, 844 

Saarlouis (Saar dist.), 962 

Saarpfalz (Germany), 940 

Saba (Yemen), 665 

Saba Island (Dutch W. I.), 1157 

Sabadell (Spain), 1301 

Saoavem (Portugal), 1228 

Sachin (India), 174 

Sachsen (Savony), province, 974 

Sachsen, Freistaat (Saxony), 978 aqq 

Sacramento (California), 506 

Sada (Yemen), 665 

Sado Islands (Japan), 1067 

Sae Is. (New Guinea), 440 

Safaga (Egypt), port, 839 

Safed (Palestine), 198 

Salfi (Morocco), 1120, 1127 

Sagallo (French Somali Coast), 922 

Sagauli, Treaty of, 1130 

Saginaw (Michigan), 550 

Sahara, 909, 922, 923 

— Oases, 903 
Saharanpur (India), 124 
Sahel, the (Tunis), olives, 911 
Said, El (Egypt), 829 
Saigon (Cochin-China), 891 sqq 

— port, 893 

St. Andrews University, 22, 23 
St. Ann’s Bay (Jamaica), 348 
St. Augustine Is. (Pacific), 436 
St. BarthMemy Is. (Guadeloupe), 
932 

St. Benoit (Eeunion), 920 
St. Boniface (Canada), 320 
St. Brandon Is. (Mauritius), 220 
St. Christopher, see St. Kitts 
St. Croix (Yirgin Is., U S.A.), 633, 
634 ; wireless station, 635 
St. Cyr (France), mil. school, 870 
St. Denis (France), 865 

(Eeunion), 920 

St. Etienne (France), 865 

St. Eustatius Is. (Curasao), 1157 

St. Francois Island (Seychelles), 224 


ST. 

, 3t. GaEen(3witz.), 1333, 1335, 1337 ; 
town, 1335 

St. George (New Brunswiclr), quar- 
ries, 323 

St. George’s (Grenada), wireless stn., 
356 

: St. GEles (Brussels), 693 
St. Gothard (Switzerland), fort., 1338 
St. Helena (Atlantic), 222 sqq 
St. Helens, population, 15 
St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, 23 
'St. Hugh’s CoUege, Oxford, 23 
St. Ingbert (Saar dist.), 962 
St. John (Antigua), 351 

(Canada), 322; port, 308 

(Virgin Is., U.S.A.), 634 

St. John’s (Newfoundland), 342, 344 
St. Joseph (Missouri), 557 
St. Joseph’s College (New Bruns- 
wick), 322 

St. Josse-ten-Noode (Brussels), 693 
St. Kitts I. (\Y.I.), 350, 351 
St. Laurent-da-Maroni(F.Guia.), 933 
St. Louis (Missouri), 461, 557, 558 

— Federal Bank, 493 
St. Louis (Eeunion), 920 

St. Louis (Senegal), 924, 925 
St. Lucia Island (W.I.), 355, 357 
; St. Luiz (BrazU), 718 
I St. Marie Island (Madagascar), 916 
I St. Martin Is. (Cura 9 ao), 1157 
St. Martin Island (Guadeloupe), 932 
St. Martin-de-Ee (France), prison, 871 
St. Mary Island (Gambia), 266 
St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal (U.S.A.), 
551 

St. Maure des Fosses (France), 866 
St. Maurice (Switzerland), fort, 1338 
St. Michel (Finland), 850 
■ St. Nazaire (France), port, 882 
St. Nicolas (Belgium), 694 
. St. Ouen (France), 866 
St. Paul (Minn.), 461, 553 

(Eeunion), 920 

St. Paul Is. (Indian Ocean), 920 
St. Petersburg, see Leningrad 
St. Pierre and Miquelon Is. (French 
Amer.), 889, 934 

— area and population, 889, 934 
St. Pierre (Eeunion), 920 

St. Pierre (St. Pierre), town, 934 
St. Pierre Island (Seychelles), 224 
St. Polten (Austria), 683 
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ST. 

St. Salvador Island (W.I.), 345 
St. Thomas {Virgin Is.,XJ.S.A.), 634, 
wireless station, 635 
St. Vincent Is. (W.I.), 365, 356 
Saintes, Les, Is. (Gnadelonpe), 932 
Saiyid Muhammad Raza Ali Khan, 
ruler (Rampur), 182 
Saiyid Said bin Taimur, Sultan 
(Oman), 666 
Saiyu (Abyssinia), 648 
Sakai (Japan), 1068 
Sakaka (Nejd), 663 
Sakalavarace (Madagascar), 916 
Sakhalin (Japanese), 1067, 1083 
Salaga(Gold Coast), 270 
Salamanca (Spain), 1300; town, 1301; 

university, 1302 
Salamis (Greece), 991 
Said (Morocco), port, 1120 
Sal e Boa Vista Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 
1231 

Salem (India), 124 

— (Mass.), 547 

— (Oregon), 589 

Salerno (ItJily), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Salford, population, 15 
Salina (Kansas), 534 ; univ., 535 
Salisbury (Maryland), 544 

— (Rhodesia), 231, 1235 
Salonica (Greece), 986, 987 ; free zone, 

987, 1373 ; port, 1373 ; 

town, 986 

Salote, Queen (Tonga), 434 
Salta (Argentina), 670 ; sugar, 674 ; 
town, 671 

Saltillo (Mexico), 1110 
Salt Lake City (Utah), 461, 609 
Salto (Uruguay), 1360, 1363 ; tn., 
1360 

Saltpond (Gold Coast), 268 
Salvador, 1282 sg'j 

— airplane service, 1285 
Salzburg (Austria), prov. , 682 ; town, 

683 

Samakh (Palestine), 201, 203 
Samani (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
816 ; town, 816 
Samar Is. (P.I.), 636 
Samara (Russia), 1256 
Samarai (Papua), 416 

— (Papua), wireless station, 417 
Samarang(Java), 1150 
Samaria (Palestine), disk, 198 


SAN 

Samarkand(Uzbekistan), 1256, 1270, 
1272 

Samarra (Iraq), 1025 
Samere (Abyssinia), 648 
i Samoa, Territory of Western (late 
I German Samoa), 439, 443 

! — administration, 439, 440 
[ — area and population, 443 
' Samoan Islands (American), 443, 458, 
; 641, 642 

i — area and population, 458, 641 
; — naval station, 472, 642 
, Samos (Greece), 987 
; Samshui (China), port, 749 
! Samsun (Turkey), ^ayet, 1348, 

I 1353 ; town, 1348 

i San (French Sudan), 928 
i Sana’ (Yemen), 665 
San Andres (Colombia), 773 
San Antonio (Colombia), 774 
San Antonio (Texas), 461, 606 ; 
shipping, 487 

San Antonio de los Cobres (Arg.), 
670 

San Carlos (Venezuela), 1367 
Sanchez (Dominican Repnb.), 816 
j San Cristobal (Ecuador), 821 

I (Venezuela), 1367 ; wireless 

i station, 1371 

San Cristoval Island (Pacific), 437 
! Sancti Spiritus (Cuba), 786 
' Sandakan (Borneo), 100, 101 
, San Diego (California), 461, 472, 506 
! Sandusky (Ohio), 584 
; Sandviken (Sweden), iron, 1324 
j Sandwich Island (Pacific), 437 
j Sandwich Islands, sae Hawaii, 628 sqq 

I (S. Atlantic), 335 

; San Felipe (Venezuela), 1367 
j San Fernando (Sp.), wireless station, 

! 1305 

; San Fernando de Apure (Venez.), 

. 1367 

j San Fernando deAtabapo (Ten.), 1367 
! San Francisco (Cal.), 461, 506, 509 
— customs district, 487 
I — Federal Bank, 493 
; — trade and port, 487, 509 
! San Francisco de Macoris (Dominican 
I Repub.), 816 

I San Giovanni di Medua (Albania), 
680 

San Ignacio (Paraguay), 1188 
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Sanjeli (India), 175 

San Jorge (Nicaragua), port, 1163 

San Jose (Cal.), 506 

— — (Costa Eica), 780 ; tn., 781 

(Guatemala), port, 998 

(Uruguay), 1360, 136S ; town, 

1360 

San Juan (Arg. ), 670; mines, 675 ; 
vines, 674 

San Juan (Porto Eico), 631 

San Juan del Norte (Nic.), port, 1163 

San Juan del Sur (Nicaragua), 1161 

— port, 1163 

Sankheda Mewas (Wadia), 176 
San Luis (Arg.), 670 
San Luis Potosi (Hex.), 1110; town, 
1110 

Sak Mabino, 1286 ; frontier, 1042 

San Martin (Peru), 1203 

San Miguel (Paraguay), copper, 1191 

(Salvador), 1283 

San Pedro (Paraguay), 1188 ; town, 
1189 

San Pedro de Macoris (Dominican 
Eepub.), town, 816 
San Pedro Sula (Honduras), 1005 
San Salvador (Salvador), 1283 
Sansane-Mangu (Togo), 930 
San Sebastian (Spain), 1301 
San Thome Is. (Portug. Afr.), 1232 
Sant (India), 174 
Santa Ana (Salvador), 1283 
Santa Barbara (Houd.), 1006 
Santa Catharina (BrazE), 718, 722 ; 
education, 719 

Santa Clara (Cnba), 786 ; town, 788 
Santa Cruz (Argentina), 670 

(Bolivia), 710; town, 710 sqq 

Islands (Pacific), 437 

Santa Cruz de Tenerife (Canaries), 
1300, 1301 ; air service, 1311 
Santa Elana Peninsula (Ecuador), 
oil, 823 

Santa Fe (Argentina), prov., 670; 
town, 671 ; university, 671 

(New Mexico), 671 

Santa Isabel (Fernando Po), 1313 
Santa Luzia Is. (Cape Verde Is.), 
1231 

Santa Marta (Colombia), 773 
Santander (.Colom.), provs., 773 

— (Spain), prov., 1300, 1307 
town, 1301 


Santarem (Portugal), 1224 
Santa Eosa (Argentine), 670 

(Honduras), 1005 

Santa Tecla (Salvador), 1285 
Sant’ lago (Cape Verde Is.), 1231 
Santiago (Chile), 738, 743 

— town, 738 

— (Panama), 1181 

— (Spain), university, 1302 
Santiago de Cuba, 786 ; port, 789 

— del Estero (Argentina), 670 ; town, 

671 

Santiago de los Caballeros (Dominican 
Eepnb.), prov., 816 ; town, 
816 ; wireless station, 819 
' Santiago-Zamora (Ecuador), 821 

■ Santi Quaranta (Albania), 660 

I Santo Domingo, see Dominican Ee- 
public, 815 sqq 

■^anto Domingo (Dominican Eepnb.), 
city, 815 sqq ; prov., 815 ; 
wireless station, 819 
Santo Tomas (P.I.), univ.. 637 
Santos (Brazil), 724 
Santos, Los (Panama), 1181 
Santuao (China), port, 749 
San Vicente (Salvador), 1283 
SSo Antao (C. Verde Is.), 1231 
Sao Luiz (BrazE), 718 
Sa6ne-ct*Loire (France), dept., 863 
Saone, Haute (France), dept,, 863 
Sao Nicolau (C. Verde Is.), 1222 
Sao Paulo (BrazE), 718, 719 ; 

coffee, 721 ; education, 719 ; 
town, 718, 719, 724 
Sao Panic de LoandalP.W.A.), 1232 
! Saorstat Eireann, see Irish Free State 
, Sao Salvador (Brazil), 718 
Sao Vicente (C. Verde Is.), 1231 
Sapele (Nigeria), 264 
Sapporo (Japan), 1061 
Saratok (Sarawak), 102 
Saratov (Eussia), town, 1256 ; uni- 
versity, 1258 

Sarawak (Borneo), 101, 102; popu- 
lation, 102 ; trade, 102 ; wire- 
less station, 102 

Sarayevo (Yugoslavia), 1374, 1375 
Sardinia, 1039, 1043 ; mining, 1046 
Sark and Brechou, population, 18 
, — government, 74 

■ Sarpsborg (Norway), 1168 

; Sarthe (France), dept., 863 
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Sasebo (Jap.), 1068; naval sta., 1073; ' 
shipyard, 1073 

Saskatchewan (Canada), 291, 331, . 
332 

— agriculture, 301 sqq, 332 

— area and population, 294, 332 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 295 

— const. & gov., 291, 331, 332 

— crops, 302, 332 

■ — dairy output, 303 

— education, 296, 332 , 

— finance, 298, 332 

— forests, 303 

— Governor-General, 292 

— Legislative Assembly, 291, 331 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 293, 331 ■ 

— live stock, 303 | 

— minerals, 304 I 

— police, 300, 301 

— production and industry, 30f 

sqq, 332 

— religion, 296 

— representation, 291, 331 

— wheat, 301 
Saskatoon (Canada), 332 
Sassandra (Ivory Coast), 927 
Sassari (Italy), 1037, 1046 ; town, 

1038 ; university, 1040 , 

Sasstown (Liberia), 1096 
Satu Mare (Rumania), 1245 
Sault Ste. Marie (Mich. ), ship canal, 1 
551 

Saumur (France), 870 
Savaii (Western Samoa), 443 
Savannah (Ga.), 522 ; port, 523 
Savanna la Mar (Jamaica), 348 
Sav4 (Dahomey), 928 
Savoie (France), dept., 863 
Savoie, Haute (France), dept., 863 
Savona (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 ' 

Savska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Savusavu (Fiji), wireless station, 433 
Sawai Man Singh Bahadur, ruler 
(Jaipur), 182 
S.A.XONT, 939, 978 sqq 

— area and population, 939, 978, 979 

— brewing, 954 

— live stock, 952, 980 

— manufactures, 954, 979, 980 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 978 

— production and industry, 952, 953, 

954, 955, 979, 980 


SCO 

Saxony, representation, 938, 939 

— university, 979 

Saxony (Prussian), area, &c,, 974 
Sayaji Eao Gaekwar, ruler (Baroda), 
173 

Sayam, see Siam 
SajTi (Abyssinia), 647 
Scarborough, population, 15 
Scarpanto (.Sgean), 1059, 1060 
Schaerbeek (Brussels), 693 
Sehaflhausen (Switzerland), 1333, 
1337 ; town, 1335 
Schahmeuko-Lippe, 940, 980 

— popular government and diet 

abolished, 980 

Schelde, Western (Netherlands), 
defences, 1140 

Sehellenberg (Liechtenstein), 1099 
Schenectady (N.Y.), 575 
Schiedam (Netherlands), 1186 
Schleiz (Thuringia), 981 
Schlesien, see Silesia 
Schleswig (Slesvig), 806 
Schleswig-Holstein (Prussia), 974 
Schouten Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Schramberg (Germany), 983 
Schwaben (Bavaria), 965 
Schwarzwald (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Schweinfurt (Bavaria), 966 
Schweitz, see Switzerland 
Schweizerhalle (Switz.), salt, 1340 
Schwenningen (Wiirttemberg), 983 
Schwerin (Sleek.), 943, 972 
Schwyz (Swiss canton), 1332, 1334, 
1337 

Scotland, agricultural holdings, 50 

— agriculture, 48 sqq 

— area, 11, 16, 47 sqq 

— banks, 66 
post-office, 66 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 18 

— burghs, 10, 17 

— canals, 64 

— cities and towns, 17 

— councils, 10 

— counties, 1 7 

— criminals, 27 

— crops, 48 sqq 

— education, agricultural, £0 

— elementary, 24, 25 

secondary, 24 

university, 22, 23 

— electorate, 5, 6 
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SCO 

ScoTLAKD, fisheries, 50, 51 

— houses, 18 

— illegitimacy, 18 

— justice and crime, 26, 27 

— language, 11 

— local government, 10 
taxation, 38, 39 

— national insurance, 27 

— parish councils, 10 

— parliamentary representation, 5, 6 

— pauperism, 31 

— police, 26 

— population, 11, 12, 16 sqq 
burghs, 17 

counties, 17 

— property assessed, 37 

— religion, 21, 22 

— universities, 22, 23 

— wheat, 48, 49 

Scranton (Pennsylvania), 461, 593 
Scutari (Albania), 657 

— (Turkey), 1348 
Seattle (Wash.), 461, 616 
Sebasteia, see Sivas 

Sebastopol (Russia), 1256; dockyard, 
1261 

Sebinkarahisar (Turkey), vilayet, 
1348 

Seboko Mokgosi, Bamalete chief, 229 
Sedalia (Missouri), 557 
Segborue (Dahomey), 928 
Segou (French West Africa), 928 
Segovia (Spain), province, 1300 
Seine (France), dept., 863 
Seine-et-Marne (France), dept., 863 
Seine-et-Oise (France), dept., 863 
Seine-Infeiieure (France), dept., 863 
Seishin (Korea). 1083 
Sekondi (Gold Coast), 268 
Selangor, 190 

— area and population, 191 
Selantik (Sarawak), 102 

Selebes (Celebes) (Dutch E. Indies), 
1149 

Sellale (Abvssinia), 647 
Seminole (Okla.). 537 
Semipalatinsk (IJ.S.S.R.), 1256, 1270 
Semirechinsk (U..S.S.R.), 1271 
Sendai (Japan), 1068 
Senegal, 889, 922, 924, 925 

— area and population, 889, 922, 

925 

— representation, 889, 925 


SHA 

Senta (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Seoul (Korea), 1082, 1083 
■ Seraing (Belgium), 694 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, see 
Yugoslavia, 1372 sqq 
Serbia (Yugoslavia), 1373 
. Sergipe (Brazil), 718 
Serowe (Bechuanaland), 228 
Serpukhov (U.S.S.K.), 1256 
Serres (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Setif (Algeria), 904 
: Setubal (Port.), 1224 ; fishing, 1228 
; Sevastopol (Russia) dockyard, 1261 ; 
town, 1256 

Sevilla (Spain), prov., 1300 ; mining, 
1307 ; town, 1301 ; uni- 
versity, 1302 

Sevres, Deux (France), dept., 863 
Seward ( Alaska), 626 
Seybo (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
816 

I Seychelles Islands, 224 sqq 
i Seydisfjordur (Iceland), 1020 
, Seyyid Khalifa bin Hamb, Sultan 
(Zanzibar), 213 
' Sfax (Tunis), 909 
s’Gravenhage, see Hague 
Shafi sect (Zanzibar), 214 
Shah (Persia). 1193 
. _ 124 

151 

SnaiEU utnman (Auen), 97 
Shamanism (Tibet), 764 
Shamiyah (Iraq), 1025 
Shamva (S. Rhodesia), 231 
Shan race (Siam), 1289 
Shan States Federation (Burma), 
159, 170 

— finance, 131 

— land revenue, 131 
, — silver, 160 

Shanghai (China), 749 ; Central Bank 
of China, 759 ; Central Mint, 
761 ; dockyard, 753 ; Inter- 
national Settlement, 749; tex- 
tile mills, 754 ; port, 749 
univ., 751 

Shankalla (Abyssinia), 647 
Shanor (India), 176 
Shansi (China), prov., 748 ; arable- 
area, 754 ; census, 748 ; iron, 
755 ; Mu^mmadans in, 750 
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SHA 

Shantung (China), 748 

— arable area, 754 
• — iron, 755 
Shaqra (Nejd), 663 
Sharqiya (Egypt), 830 
Shasi (China), port, 749 
Shavli (Lithuania), 1101 
Shawaf, the (Yemen), 605 
Shawnee (Okl.), 587 
Sheboygan (Wisconsin), 621 
Shechem (Palestine), see Nablus 
Sheffield, pop., 15; univ., 22, 23 
Sheik Isa, chief (^hrein Is.), 99 
Shengjin (Albania), port, 660 
Sheng-King (Manchuria), prov., 762 
Shensi (China), 748 ; arable area, 

754 ; Muhammadans in, 750 ; 
petroleum, 755 ; uniT., 751 
Shenyang (China), 748 
Sherbro Island (Sierra Leone), 271 
Sherbrooke (Quebec), 330 
Sheridan (Wyoming), 624 
Sheriflan Empire (Morocco), 1118 
s’Hertogenbosch (Netherlands), 1136 
Shetland Isles, area and population, 
17 

Shibin-el-K8m (Egypt), 830 
Shibenik (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Shigatse (Tibet), 764 
Shikapnr (India), 124 
Shikoku Is. (Japan), 1066, 1067 
Shillong (Assam), 151 
Shin-wi-ju (Korea), port, 1083 
Shiraz (Persia), 1194, 1199 
Shire (Nyasaland), 220 
Shizuoka (Japan), 1068 
SbkodSr (Albania), 657, 658 
Shoa (Abyssinia), 647 
Sholapur (India), 124, 157 
Shorariid (Baluchistan), 151 
Shortland Island (Pacific), 437 
Shreveport (Louisiana), 539 
Shujanlmnlk, ruler (C’hitral), 180 
Shumen (Bulgaria), district, 729 

— town, 729 
Sialkot (India), 124 
Siam, 188, 1287 sqq 

— cabinet, 1288 

— ceded territory, 891, 1288 

— currency, new, 1294 

— Privy Council Committee, 1288 

— roads, 1293 

— Supreme Council, 1288 


SIN- 

I Siam, treaties and ratifications, 1288 
I Sian (China), 748 
I Sianliai (Lithuania), 1101 
! Siberia, 1274, 1275 
1 — railway, 1271 
— Region, 1274, 1275 
! Sibi (Baluchistan), 151, 152 
' Sibiu (Rumania), 1246 
' Sibu (Sarawak), 102; wireless station, 
102 

Sicily (Italy), 1037, 1046 
; Sidamo (Abyssinia), 647 
Sidi-bel-Abbes (Algeria), 904, 905 
I Sidi Ahmed (Bey, Tunis), 909 
: Sidi Mohammed, Sultan (Morocco), 
i 1.118 

i Siena (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 ; 
university, 1040 

SiEEBA Leone, 262, 271 sgj., 1095 

! haematite, 273 

I Protectorate, 262, 271 sqq 

j Siglufjbrdur (Iceland), 1020 
Signakh (Georgia), 1279 
Signiri (French Guinea), 926 
Sihora (India), 176 
Siirt (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
i Sikang (Tibet), 764 
I Sikasso (French Sudan), 928 
: Sikhs (Muchistan), 126, 152 
I — (India), 125 
I Sikkim, 121, 182, 764 
i Silesia (Czechoslov.), 791 sqq, 940 
j — education, 794 
j Silesia, Upper (Ger.), 940, 974 
i — manufactures, 953 
j — mines, 953 

i (Poland), 940 

j Silhouette Island (Seychelles), 224 
: Siliguri (India), 764 
Simangang (Sarawak), 102 
Simferopol (Bus.sia), 1256 
i Simi (Symi) (.®gean), 1060 
i Simla (India), 166 
\ Simpson Harbour (Pacific), 441 
' Sinai (Egypt), 830 
: Sinaloa (Mexico), state, 1110 
I Sind(Iudia), area&pop., 134, 135, 157 
I — irrigation, 158 
! — justice, 128, 157 
Singa (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
; Singapore (Straits Settlements), 185 

■ m 

' — court, 180 
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SIN 

Singapore (Straits Settlements), 
municipality, 185 

— trade, 187, 188 

— wireless station, 188, 189 
Singora (Siam), 1293 
Sinjrani, Western (Balncli.), 151 
Sin-kiang (China), dependency, 748, 

765 

— Mohammedans in, 750 
Sinoe (Liberia), 1096 

Sinop (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Sioux City (Iowa), 532 
Sioux Falls (Souli Dakota), 601 
Siracusa (Sicily), 1037 ; town, 1038 
Sir Darya (U.S.S.R.), 1272 
Sirmur (India), state, 181 
Sirohi (India), 181 
Sisowathmonivong, King (Cambodia), 
895 

Sitka (Alaska), 626 
Sitra Island (Persian Gulf), 98 
Sivas (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 ; town, 
1348 

Six Islands, 220 
Skagway (Alaska), 628 
Skaraborg (Sweden), province, 1318 
Skeena dist. (B.C.), 317 
Skien (Norway), 1168 
Skoplye (Yugoslavia), 1374, 1375; air 
service, 1380 ; chrome, 1378 
Skovde (Sweden), 1319 
Skypanie, see Albania 
Slavonia, see Croatia and Slavonia 
Slesvig territories, 807, 940 ; plebis- 
cite, 940 

Sliven, see Slivno 

Slivno (Bulgaria), 729 

Slovakia (Czechoslovakia), 791 sqq 

— area and population, 792, 793 

— education, 793, 794 

— minerals, 798 
Slovenia (Y'ugoslavia), 1373 

— mining, 1378 
Smethwick, population, 15 
Smolensk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Smyrna (Izmir) (Turkey), vilayet, 

1348, 1353 

— town, 1348 

Snares Is. (New Zealand), 430 
Sobranye (Bulgaria), 728 
Society Islands (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Soderhamn (Sweden), 1319 
Sodermanland (Sweden), prov., 1318 


SOT 

Sodertalje (Sweden), 1319 
Soerabaya (Java), 1150 
Sofala district (Port. E. At), 1234 
Sofia (Bulgaria), 729 ; air service, 
1372 ; town, 729, 735 ; uni- 
versi^, 730 

Sogn og Fjordane (Norway), 1168 
Sohag (E^pt), 830 
Sokode (Togo), 930 
Sokota (Abyssinia), 647, 648 
Solenre, see Solothum 
Solingen (Prussia), 942 
Solium (Egypt), port, 839 
Solomon Islands (Australian de- 
pendency, late German New 
Guinea), 358, 439 

Solomon Islands (British Protect- 
orate), 437 

Solomon Islands (Mauritius), 220 
Solothurn (Switz.), 1333, 1335; town, 
1336 

Solun (Mongolia), 766 
Somali Coast, British and French, 
see Somaliland 
Somali tribes, 207, 648 
Somaliland (French), 889, 921 
922 

area and population, 889, 921 

— (Italian), 1043, 1054 

— Protectorate (Brit.), 226 

boundaries, 226 

Sombor (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Sombrero Island (W.I.), 350, 352 
Somerville (Mass.), 462, 646 
Somerville College, Oxford, 23 
Somme (France), dept., 863 
Somoto (Nicaragua), 1161 
Sondershausen (Thuringia), 981 ; 

town, 982 

Sondrio (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Sonneberg (Thuringia), 981; tn., 
982 

Sonora (Mexico), state, 1110 
Sonsonate (Salvador), 1283 
Soochow (China), port, 749 
Sopron (Hungary), 1010 
Soria (Spain), province, 1300 
Soriano (Uruguay), 1360 
Soroti (Uganda), 212 
Sor-Trondelag (Norway), 1168 
Sosnowiec (Poland), 1214 
Sotavento (Cape Verde Is.), group, 
1231 
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Soabotitza (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Sonsse (Tunis), 909 
South Afeica (British), see Basuto- 
land, Beehuanaland, Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland, Transvaal, &c. 

— — Union of ig.v.), 236 sqq 
Southampton, 15 ; coll., 22 
South Austealia, 358, 398 sqq, 
413 

— area and population, 360, 399, 

400 

— births, marriages, deaths. 360, 400 

— commerce, 361, 402 

— communications, 371, 372, 402 

— constitution & govt , 358, 398, 399 

— imports and exports, 369, 370, 402 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— land tenure, 401 

— railways, 371 

— representation, 358, 399 

— tramways, 372 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
South Bend (Indiana), 462, 529 
South Carolina, 457, 598 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 476, 599 

— area and population, 457, 598 

— cotton, 475, 599 

— customs distiiet, 487 

— defence, 472, 599 

— naval yard, 472 

— ports, 487 

— production and industry, 475, 599 

— representation, 453, 598 

— shipping, 487 

— tobacco, 476, 599 
South Dakota, 457, 600 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 476, 601 

— area and population, 457, 600, 

601 

— gold, 478, 602 

— mining, 478, 602 

— production and industry, 475, 478, 

601 ! 

— public lands, 47 4 

— representation, 453, 600 

— wheat, 601 

Southend-on-Sea, population, 15 
South Georgia (S. Atlan.), 335 
South Holland, province, 1135, 1142 
South Island (New Zealand), 419 l 
South Jutland Provinces (Denmark), 
807 
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South Orkneys (S. Atlantic), 335 
South Pacific Is. (N.Z.), 419, 429 
Southport, population, 15 
South Sea Mandated Territories 
(Japan), 1067, 1068 
South Shetlands (S. Atlantic), 335 
South Shields, population, 15 
South-West Africa (Protect. ), 280, 
283 sqq 

Southern Ireland, 78 sqq , see 
Irish Free State 

SouTHEEN Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
Southern, 230 sqq 
Spain, 1295 sqq 

— air lines, 1311 

— army, 1304, 1305 
colonial, 1123, 1305 

— colonies, Ac., 1300, 1301, 1313, 

1314 ; see also Spanish Zone 
(Morocco), 1118 sqq 

— government A constitution, 1296 

sqq 

— iron, 53, 1307 

— merchant navy, 1310 

— Republic proclaimed, 1295 

— tobacco, 1306 

Spanish Africa, 1118 sqq , 1300, 1301, 
1313, 1314 

— Guinea, 1313 

Spanish Zone (Morocco), see under 
Morocco 

Spanish Town (Jamaica), 348 
Sparta (Greece), 986 
Spartanburg (South Carolina), 599 
Speiden Island (Pacific), 436 
Speightstown ( Barbados), 346 
Sj)eyer (Bavaria), 966 
Spezia(Italy), 1034; naval command, 
1044 ; town, 1038 
Spitsbep.gen, 1178 
Split (Yugoslavia), 1374, 1375 
Spokane (Wash.), 461, 616 
Springfield (Illinois), 526 

— (Mass.), 461, 546 

— (Miss.), 557 

— (Ohio), 584 

Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
ruler (Mysore), 180 
Srinagar (Kashmir), 124, 178 
Stadtroda (Thuringia), 981 
Stalin (U.S.S.R.), 1256, 1280 
Stalinabad (Tajikistan), 1273 
Stalingrad (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
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Stamboul (Turkey), 1348 
Stamford (Connecticut), 512 
Stampalia (iEgean), 1060 
Stanislawow ( Poland), 1214 
Stanley (Falkland Islands), 335 
Stanley Falls (Belgian Congo), 706 
Stanley Pool (Belgian Congo), 706 
Stanleyville (Belgian Congo), 703 
Stara Zagora (Bulgaria), 729 ; town, 
729 

Starbnck Island (Pacific), 437 
Starkenbnrg province (Hesse), 970 
State Barge Canal (N.Y.), 578 
Stavanger (Norway), 1168 
Stavropol-Karkazsky ( U. S.S.R.), 1 256 
Steiermark, see Styria 
Stellenbosch Hniv. (S. Afr.), 240, 241 
Stettin (Prusa.), 798, 642, 975 ; port, 
798, 956 

Steubenville (Ohio), 584 
Stewart Island (N. Zealand), 419 
Steyr (Austria), 683 
Stockholm (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 
1319, 1320 

— local government, 1318 

— port, 1327 ; university, 1320 
Stockport, population, 15 
Stockton-on-Tees, population, 15 
Stoke-on-Trent, population, 15 
Stkaits Settlements, 184 sqq 

— dependencies, 184 sqq 

— See also Malay States, Federated 
Strasbourg (France), 865 ; faculties, 

868 

— fort, 873 ; university, 868 
Straubing (Germany), 966 
Stuttgart (Wiirttemberg), 942, 983 ; 

technical schools, 984 
Styria (Austria), 682 
Suabia (Bavaria), 965 
Snaidn (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
Sucre (Bolivia), 710 ; univ., 711 

— (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Sudan, see Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 
Sudan (French), 918, 928. See French 

Sudan 

Suez (Egypt), 830; town and port, 
830, 840 

Suez Canal, 830, 839, 840 

shares, 39 

Suisse, see Switzerland 
Sniyuan (Mongolia), 766 
Snket (India), state, 181 


SYII 

' Snkkur barrage (India), 158 

■ Sulaiman Badaru ’1-alam Shah, 

i ruler (Trengganu), 196 

j Suleimani (Iraq), 1025 
' Sulina (Eumania), 1249 
Sultanabad (Persia), 1194, 1196 
Sulzbach (Saar dist.), 962 
Sumatra (D.E.I.), 1149 

— coal, 1153 

— railways, 1154 

Summerside (Prince Edward Is.), 

' 328 

; Sunday Island (New Zealand), 430 
; Sunderland, pop., 15 
i Sundsvall (Sweden), 1319 
‘ Snngai Ujong (Malay), 190 
I Superior CWisconsin), 621 
Surgaoa (India), 175 
i Surinam (D. W. Indies), 1155, 1156 
I — air service, 1157 
, Suva (Fiji), 432 
! — wireless station, 433 

■ Suvalki (Lithuania), 1101 
I Suwarrow Is. (N.Z.), 429 

Svalbard (Spitsbergen), 1176 
Sverdlovsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
1 Sverige, see Sweden. 

^ Svizzera, see Switzerland, 
j Swahili race and language, 207 

■ Swansea, population, 15 
! Swat (India), 180 

: Swatow (Cliina), port, 749 ; wolfram. 

, 755 

; Swaziland (South Africa), 235, 236 
Sweden, 1315 sqq 
Swift Current (Canada), 332 
Swindon, population, 15 
SwiTZEKLAND, 1331 sqq 

— cantons, 1332 sqq 

: — customs treaty, 1099 

— old age and dependents’ insurance 

scheme, 1337 

— referendum, 1332 sqq 

; Sydney (N.S. Wales), 377 

— banks, 373 

■ — population, 377 
. — port, 371, 383 

, — university, 379 
Sydney (Nova Scotia), 324 
Sydney Island (Pacific), 436 
; Sydney Mines (Nova Scotia), 324 
Syed Alwi, ruler. Perils, 195 
\ Symi (.Sgean), 1060 
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Syracuse (New York), 461, 575 

— (Sicily), see Siracusa 
Stkia, 889, 898 aqq 

— area and population, 889, 898 

— boundaries, 898 

— constitution, 898 

— mandate, 889, 898 

— Republic, 898 

Szechuen, Western (Tibet), 764 
Szechwan (China), province, 748 
Szeged (Hungary), 1013; univ., 1011 
Szdkesfehevar (Hungary), 1013 
Szemao (China), port, 749 
Szombathely (Hungary), 1013 

Tabae Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Tabasco (Mexico), state, 1110 
Tabiteuea Is. (Gilbert Is.), 436 
Tablas, Las (Panama), 1181 
Tabou (Ivory Coast), 927 
Tabriz (Persia), 1194 sqq, 1198 
Taohira (Venezuela), state, 1367 
Tacna (Peru), prov., 738, 1203 ; 
town, 1203 

Tacoma (Wash.), 461, 616 
Tacuarembo (Uruguay), dept., 1360 ; 
town, 1360 

Tafahi Island (Pacific), 434 
Taganrog (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Tagant (French West Africa), 929 
Tahaa Island (French Oceania), 936 
Tahiti Is. (Fr. Oceania), 889, 936, 
937 

Taichu (Formosa), 1084 
Taif (Hejaz) dist., 662 
Taihoku (Formosa), 1084 
Tai-Ku (Korea), 1081 
Taikyu-fu (Korea), 1031 
Taima (Arabia), 662 
Tainan (Formosa), 1084 
Taipa Island (Macao), 1236 
Tairend, see Dairen 
Taiwan, see Formosa, 1066, 1067, 
1084, 1085 

T’ai-yuan (China), 743 
Taizz (Yemen), 665 
Tajik or Tazhikistan, Auton. Re- 
public (U.S.S.E.), 1253, 1255, 
1270, 1273 

Tajurah (French Somali Coast), 922 
Takama (Br. Guiana), 338 
Takoradi (Gold Coast), 269 
Takn (China) dockyard, 753 


Talasea (New Britain), 440 
Talea (Chile), prov., 738 ; town, 738 
Taleahuano (Chile), 738; wireless 
station, 743 

Tahen-wan (Manchuria), 748, 763, 
1067 

Tallahassee (Florida), 519, 520 
Tallinn (Estonia), 844 
Tamale (West Africa), 270 
Tamana Island (Pacific), 436 
Tamatave (Madagascar), 916 sqq 
Tamaulipas (Mexico), state, 1110 
i Tambov (Russia), 1256 
1 Tamil race (Ceylon), 104 
Tammerfors (Finland), 850 
Tampa (Florida), 462, 519 
Tampere, see Tammerfors 
Tampico (Mexico), port, 1113, 1114 
Tam pin (Malay States), 188 
Tamworth (New South Wales), 377 
Tanala race (Madagascar), 916 
Tanga (Tanganyika), 282 
Tanga Is. (New Guinea), 441 
Tanganyika (Belgian Congo), 703 
TAN<iANyiKA Tbrritort, 280 sqq 
— Governor, 280, 283 
Tangier (Morocco), 1119, 1120,1127 
— Zone (Morocco), 1125 

i agriculture, 1125 

! area, 1120 

i commerce, 1125,1128 

i Convention on, 1119 

i — ■ — defence, 1123 

! education, 1121 

j finance, 1123 

1 justice, 1122 

official languages, 1121 

population, 1120 

port, 1127 

posts, etc., 1127 

I production and industry, 1126 

: Protocol (1928), 1119 

: railway, 1127 

: — — shipping, 1126 

■ tobacco, 1125 

Tanjore (India), 124 
Tanna Island (Pacific), 437 

■ Tauta (Egypt), 829, 830 ; mosque, 

831 

' Tao An (Mongolia), 766 
i Taoism (China), 750 
' Tapanoeli (Sumatra), 1149 
' Taranaki district (N.Z.), 420 
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TAB 

Taranehi race (China), 765 
Taranto (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038, 
1044 

Tarapaea (Chile), 738 
Tarawa Island (Pacific), 436 
Tarhuna (It. Africa), 1057 
Tarija (Bolivia), 710; town, 710, 711 
Tarn (France), dept., 863 
Tam-et-6aronne (France), dept., 86-3 
Tamopol (Poland), 1214 
Tarragona (Spain), province, 1300 
Tartar Republic, 1254, 1256 
Tartu (Estonia), 844 ; town, 844 ; 

university, 845 
Tartus (Syria), 898 
Tazhikiatan, see Tajik 
Tashauz (Turkmenistan), 1271 
Tashi Namgyal, ruler (Sikkim), 182 
Tashi-cho-dzong (Bhutan), 708 
Tashkent (Russian Turkestan), 1256, 
1270; univ., 1258 
Tasman Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
Tasmania, 358, 409 sqq 

— area and population, 360, 410 

— births, marriages, deaths, 360, 410 

— commerce, 369, 412 

— communications, 371 

— constitution and govt., 358, 359, 

409, 410 

— imports and exports, 369, 412 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— railways, 371, 372 

— representation, 409 

— tramways, electric, 372 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Tatan (Sarawak), 102 

Ta’u Island (Samoa), 641 
Tan (W. Samoa), 443 
Taunton (Massachusetts), 547 
Tanu Is. (Solomon Is.), 441 
Tavastchus (Finland), 850 
Taveuni (Fiji), wireless station, 433 
Tawila (Yemen), 665 
Tayeh (China), iron, 755 
Taza (Morocco), 1120 
Tchekham (Fr. China), 896 
Tebieuaii (Paraguay), 1190 
Tegucigalpa (Honduras), 1005, 1006, 
1007 

Teheran (Persia), 1194, 1195, 1197, 
1198, 1200 

Tehri (India), state, 182 
Tekirdag (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 


THR 

Tela (Honduras), 1005 
Telavi (Georgia), 1279 
Tel-Aviv (Palestine), 198, 199 
Telbes (Siberia), iron, 1275 
Telemark (Norway), 1167 
Tembuland (Cape Colony), 253 
Temburong (Brunei), wireless stn,, 
102 

Temuco (Chile), 738 
Tenedos (.Slgean), 1347 
Tengyueh (China), port, 749 
Tennessee, 457, 602 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 604 

— area and population, 457, 602, 603 

— cotton, 476, 604 

— production and industry, 476, 604 
— - representation, 453, 602 

— tobacco, 476, 604 

Tenno (Emperor) of Japan, 1064 
Tephu race (Bhutan), 708 
Tepic (Mexico), town, 1110 
Teplice-Sanov (Teplitz-Schonau) 
(Czechoslovakia), 793 ; coal, 
796 

Teramo (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Termez (Uzbekistan), 1272, 1273 
Temate (Dutch East Indies), 1149 
Temi (Italy), 1036 ; town, 1038 
Terre Haute (Indiana), 629 
Territoire de Commandemeut (Al- 
geria), 903 

Teruel (Spain), province, 1300 
Teso district (Uganda), 211 
Tessin, see Ticino 
Tete (Port. E. At), 1233 
Tetuan (Morocco), 1119 sqq, 1127 
Texas, 457, 605 sqg 

— agriculture, 476, 607 

— area and population, 467, 605 

— cotton, 476, 607 

— production and industry, 476, 

607 

— representation, 453, 605 
Therezina (Brazil), 718 
Thessaly (Greece), 989, 991 
Thionville (France), fort., 873 
Thompson Is. (existence doubtful), 

1179 

Thom (Poland). 1218 ; fort., 1218 
Thrace (Greece), 730 
Thrace, Eastern (Turkey), 1345 
Three Kings Is. (Pacific), 430 
Three Rivers (Quebec), 330 
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Thnn (Switzerland), 1336 
Thnigan (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335 
Thurgovie, see Thnrgan 
ThukingIA, 939, 981 sjg 

— area and population, 939, 981 
— • manufactures, 953, 982 

— popular government abolished and 

diet suspended, 981 
Thursday Island (Australia), 397 
Tiberias (Palestine), 198 ; springs, 
202 

Tibet, 748, 764 

— area and pop., 748, 764 

Ticino (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335, 
1336 

Tiegenhof (Danzig), 801 
Tiehling (Manchuria), 762 
Tientsin (China), 1061 ; Italian 
concession, 1061 ; port, 749 
Tierra del Fuego (Argentina), 670 

— (Chile), 738, 741 . 

Tiflis (Georgia), 1255, 1256, 1279 
Tigre (Abyssinia), 647, 648 
Tigre and Tigry languages (Eiitrea), 
1053 

Tihwafu (China), 748, 765 
Tilburg (Netherlands), 1136, 1137 
Tilos (.$gean), 1060 
Tilsit (Prussia), 943 
Tim language (Togo), 930 
Timaru (New Zealand), 420 
Timbuktu (Fr. Sudan), 928, 929 
Timisioara (Rumania), 1245 
Timor(Dutch East Indies), 1149 
Timor (Portuguese), 1231, 1236 
Tindja (Tunis), 909 
Tinkisso river (Fr. Guinea), gold, 
926 

Tinputz (Solomon Is.), 441 
Tirana (Albania), 660 
Timoular (French India), 890 
Tiniovo (Bulgaria), district, 729 
Tiroubouvane (French India), 890 
Titicaca (Bolivia) lake, 714 
Tizi Ouzon (Algeria), 904 
Tlaxcala (Mexico), state, 1110 : tn., 
1110 

Tlemcen (Algeria), 904 
Tobago (W. I.), 345,353 
Togo (French Togoland), 288, 889, 
929, 930 

— administration, 288, 929 

— area and population, 889, 930 


TOW 

Togoland (British), 288, 929 
' Togoland (French), see Togo 
Tohokn University (Japan), 1069 
Tokaj (Hungary), wines, 1014 
I Tokat (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
■ Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 430 
Tokio or Tokyo, 1068 ; univ., 1069 
Toledo (Ohio), 461, 584; univ., 585 

— (Spain), province, 1300 
Tolima (Colombia), 773 ; gold, 776 
Toluca (Mexico), 1110 

Tomsk (Siberia), 1256, 1275 ; univ., 
1258 

Tondaiman, Gopala, Raja (Pudn- 
; kottai), 179 

I Tonga Islands (Pacific), 358,434, 435 
; Tongareva I. (Cook Islands), 429 
I Tongatabn Island (Pacific), 434 
1 Tongsa (Bhutan), 708 
! Tongsa Penlop (title), (Bhutan), 708 
' Tonk (India), 181 
. Tonking (Fr. Indo-China), 889, 891, 

; 892 

i — area and population, 889, 896 

— products, 892, 896 

: Tdnsberg (Norway), 1168 ; fort, 1171 
Toowoomba (Queensland), 393 
I Topeka (Kansas), 534, 535 
I Tor (Egypt), port, 839 
i Torino, see Turin 
i Toro (Uganda), 211 
' Toronto (Canada), 295, 326; port, 308 ; 
: university, 326 

Tororo (Kenya), 210, 212 
Torreon (Mexico), 1110 
i Torres Straits (Thursday Is.), 397 
, Tortoise Islands, see Galapagos 
1 Tortola Island (West Indies), 352 
: Toruu (Poland), military disk, 1217 
Tosk race (Albania), 657, 658 
Tottenham, population, 15 
Touggourt (Algeria), 903 
Toul (France), fortress, 873 
Toulon (France), 865, 876; forts, 873; 
naval station, 876 

Toulouse (France), 865, 869, 1311 ; 
univ., 868 

' Tourane (Annum), 892, 894 
' Tourcoing (France), 865 
Tournai (Belgium), 694 
Tours (France), 865 
Townsville (Queensland), 393 ; port, 
371 
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Trabzon (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 
1353 

Tralleborg (Sweden), 1319 
Trans-Caucasia, 1255, 1275, 1279 
Trans-Caucasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, or Trans-Caucasian 
Federation, 1252, 1253, 1255, 
1275 sqq ; see also Armenia, 
Azerbaijan and Georgia 
Trans-Josdan, 204, 205 

— Agreement with British Govt., 

204 

— defence, 201 

— High Commissioner, 205 

— Legislative Council, 204 
Transkei (Cape Colony), 253 
Transvaal, Province of, 236, 237, 

257 sqq 

— Administrator, 238, 257 

— agriculture, 245 

— area and population, 239, 240, 

257, 258 

— coal, 246, 247 

— constitution and govt., 236, 237, 

257 

— copper, 246 

— diamonds, 246 

— education, 241, 258 

— gold output, 246, 259 

— local government, 237, 238 

— maize, 245 

— mining, 246, 247, 259 

— production and industry, 245 sqq, 

259 

— Provincial Council, 238, 257 

— railways, 249 

— representation, 236, 237, 257 

— tin, 246 

— towns, 239, 257 

— university, 241, 258 
Transylvania (Rumania), 1244 sqq-, 

railways, 1249 ; university, 
1246 

Trapani (Italy), 1037 ; town, 1038 
Trarza (Mauritania), 929 
Tras os Montes (Portugal), 1224 
Travaneore (India), 121, 179 

— tea, 137 

Treasury Island (Pacific), 437 
Trebizond (Turkey), vilayet, 1348, 
see Trabzon 

Treinta-y-Tres (Uruguay), 1360 ; 
town, 1360 


Trengganu (Malaya). 187, 194, 196, 
1280 ; ruler, 196 

Trento (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 
Trenton (N. Jersey), 461, 569 
Treviso (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1033 
Tribhubana Bir Bikram ruler (Nepal), 
1130 

Trichinopoly (India), 124, 163 
Trier (Prussia), 942 
Trieste (Italy), 1035 ; port. 1050 
town, 1038 

'frikkala (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Trinidad (Bolivia), 710 
Trinidad (Colorado), 510 

— (Cuba), 786 

— (Uruguay), 1360 
Trinidad (W.I.), 345, 353 sqq 
Trinity College (Dublin), 84 

Hartford (Conn.), 513 

Tripoli (Italian Africa), 1055 sqq ; 

town, 1055 sqq 
Tripolis (Syria), 899 
Teipolitania (Italian Africa), 1056 
sqq 

Tripolitsa (Greece), 986 
Tripura (India) state, 170; tea, 137 
Tristan da Cnnha Is. (Atlantic), 
223 

Trivandrum (India), 124, 179 
Trois Freres Island (Mauritius), 220 
Trollhiittan (Sweden), 1319 
Troms (Norway), province, 1168 
Tromso (Norway), 1168 
Tiondelag, Nord (Norway), 1168 

— Sbr, 1168 

Trondheim (Norway), 1168, 1169 
Troy (New York), 575 
Troyes (France), 865 
Trucial Sheiks, 667 
Trujillo (Honduras), 1005 
Trujillo (Peru), 1203 ; univ., 1204 

— (Venezuela), 1367 ; town, 1367 
Truk (Caroline Is.), 1087 

Truro (Nova Scotia), 324 
Tsi-nan (China), 748 
Tsing-tao (China), 749 
Tsitsihar (Manchuria), 762 
Tsushima Is. (Japan), 1067 
Tuamotu Islands (French Oceania), 
936 

Tubingen (Wiirttemberg), 983; univ., 
945 

Tubuai Islands (French Oceania), 936 
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TFC 

Tneopia Island (Pacific), 437 
Tacson (Arizona), 501 ; nnir., 502 
Tucnman (Argentina), province, 670 ; 
sugar, 674 ; town, 671 ; uni- 
versity, 671 

Tucupita (Venezuela), 1367 
Tula (U.S.S.K.), 1256 
Tulagi (Pacific), 437 
Tulcan (Ecuador), 821 
Tulear (Madagascar), 916 
Tulsa (Oklahoma), 461, 587 
Tumhes (Peru), 1203 ; town, 1203 
Tunghi Bay (Zanzibar), 213 
Tung Luh Univ. (China), 751 
Tiuignrahua (Ecuador), prov., 821 
Tunis, 889, 909 sqq 

— area and population, 889, 909 
army, 873, 910 

— defence, 873, 910 
Timja (Colombia), 773 

Turcoman Socialist Republic, or j 
Turkmenistan, 1252, 1253, j 
1255, 1271, 1272 

Turcoman Socialist Republic, area 
and population, 1255, 1271 
Turgai (U.S.S.R.), 1270 
Turin (Torino) (Italy), 1034 

— town, 1038 ; university, 1040 
Turkana province (Kenya), 207 
Turkestan (Chinese), 765 

— Russian, 1270, 1271 

railway, 1271 

Turret, 1345 sqq 

— air service, 1356 

— Caliphate abolished, 1346 

— ceded territory, 662, 1024, 1059 

— European numbers made obli- 

gatory, 1357 

— Grand National Assembly, Angora, 

1345, 1346, 1350 
— • illiteracy, 1349 

— Islam no longer State religion, 

1349 

— Latin alphabet introduced, 1350 

— prisoners, 1350 

— protective tariffs, 1354 

— religion, 1349 

— territory lost, 662, 1024, 1025, 

1059 

— Treaty of I,ausanne, 1347, 1351 

— vilayets, 1348 

— women’s municipal suffrage, 1347 
Turk! race (Sin-Kiang), 765 


ULS 

Turkmenistan (tJ.S.S.B.), 1252, 

1253, 1255. 1271, 1272 

— production, 1271 

Turks Is. (W. Indies), 345, 348, 350 
Turku (Finland), 850, univ.,851 
Turku-Pori (FMand), 850 
! Tnmhout (Belgium), 694 
' Tuscany (Italy), 1035, 1046 

■ Tuskegee Institution (Ala.), 500 
Tuticorin (India), port, 143 
Tuttlingen CWurttemberg), 980 
Tutnila Is. (Western Samoa), 443, 

641 

I — naval station, 472 
' — wireless station, 642 
Tuxpam (Mexico), air line, 1114 
Tuxtla Gutierrez (Mexico), 1110 
Tver (Kalinin) (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
TwiUingate (Newfoundland), 342 
Tynemouth, population, 15 
Tyrol (Austria), 682 
Tyrone, 68, 69 

Ubangi (Belgian Congo), 70S 
Ubangi-Shari Colony (F. Congo), 913 
I Uccle (Brussels), 693 
i Uchad (India), 176 
1 Uckfield College, 22 
I Udaipur (Mewar), state (India), 181 
I Uddeholm (Sweden), iron, 1324 
Uddevalla (Sweden), 1319 

■ Udine (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1038 
I Udom (Siam), 1289 

i Ufa (Russia), 1256 
I Uganda Pbotectorate, 210 sqq 
j — railways, 212 

! Ugyen Wangchuk, ruler (Bhutan), 
i 708 

I Uitenhage (Cape Colony), 253 
i Ujiji (Tanganyika), 280 
. Ujpest (Hungry), 1010 
ITkamba Province (Kenya), 207 
Ukraine Socialist Soviet Republic, 
1252, 1253, 1255, 1280, 1281 

— area and population, 1255, 1280 

■ — constitution, 1253, 1254, 1280 

— Socialist towns, 1280 

Ulan Bator Hoto (Mongolia), 766 
.P ■•!! (Piii'.imi'. s.^O: town, 850 
■:). . 983 

I'i’ ■ ■, area and 

population, 83 
i — religion, 84 
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Ulster (Northern Ireland), 70, 71 
Ulyanovsk (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Umaid Singh Bahadur, ruler (Jodh- 
pur), 181 

Umboi Is. (New Guinea), 440 
Umbria (Italy), 1036 
UmeS (Sweden), 1319 
Umeta (India), 175 
Umtali (Rhodesia), 231 
Unfederated Malay States, 194 sqq 
Ungava (Quebec), 330 
Union, or Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 
430 

Union City (New Jersey), 569 
Union of Socialist Soviet Repitb- 
Lics, 1252 sqq. See Russia 
Union of South Africa, 236 sqq 

— Envoys Extraordinary, 238 

— High Commissioner, 238 

— mandate, 284 

— Old Age Pension Act, 254 
— ■ pauperism, 254 

— provinces, 236 sqq, 242, 245, 246, 

250, and see wider their names 

— Provincial Councils, 238 
finance, 242, 243 

United Kingdom, see Great Britain, 
England and Wales, &c. 
United Provinces : Agra & Oudh, 
118, 167 sqq 

— agriculture, 134, 135, 169 

— area and pop., 121, 123, 137, 168 

— births and deaths, 123 

— finance, 131, 168 

— forests, 135, 136 

— government, 119, 120, 167, 168 

— justice, 128, 168 

— land revenue, 130, 134, 168 
tenure, 134 

— native states, 182 

— newspapers, 127 

— religion, 125, 168 

— tea, 135 

United Provinces States (native), 182 
United States (see also component 
States, wnjUr names), 449 sqq 

— area and pop., 456 sqq 

— Asiatics in, 456 

— banks in, 491 sqq 

— Canadian Minister in, 293, 495 

— canals, see Dalles and Celilo, Ene, 

Nicaragua, Panama, Sanlt Ste. 
Marie, and State Barge 


UNI 

United States, canned goods, 476, 
483 

— Chinese in, 466, 460 

— coinage, 490 sqq 

— Congress, 449, 462 sqq 

— cotton, 475, 484 

— currency and credit, 490, 491 

— dependencies, 454, 455, 457, 625 

sqq 

— elections, 449 sqq 

— fisheries, 483 

— food products, 475 sqq 

— foreign-bom population, 456, 459, 

460 

— foreign possessions, &c., see Guam, 

Hawaii, Panama, Philippines, 
Porto Rico, &e. 

— House of Representatives, 453 

sqq 

— import duties, 485 sqq 

— iron and steel, 477, 481 

— Japanese in, 456, 460 

— motor vehicle output, 481 

— national guard created, 469 

— naval stations & coaling stations, 

472, 641, 785, 1161 

— naval yards, 472 

— negroes in, 452, 456 
franchise, 452 

— occupations of the people, 479, 

480 

— petroleum, 477 

— population, 456 sqq 

foreign and foreign-bom, 466, 

458 sqq, & see separate States 

movement of, 459 sqq 

occupations, 475 sqq 

— President, 449 sqq, 47 0 
inauguration date, 450 

— Prohibition, amendment repealed, 

449 

— representation, 449, 452, 453 

— Senate, 452, 453 

— states and territories, 453 sqq, 

499 sqq, 625 sqq 

— territories, 454 sqq, 625 sqq 

— timber, 476, 479 

— tobacco, 476 

— removal of troops from Nicaragua, 

1162 

— Vice-President, 449 sqq 

— woman suffrage, 449, 452 

— Yellowstone Park, 623 
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University City (Missouri), 557 
University Colleges, Cork, Dublin, 
Galway, 84, 85 
Unterfranken (Bavaria), 965 
Unterwald or Mdwaldcn and Ob- 
walden (Switzerland), cantons, 
1332, 1334, 1337 
Upolu Is. (Vestem Samoa), 443 
Upper Bavaria (Germany), 965 
Upper Bucbanan (Liberia), 1096 
Upper Franconia (Bavaria), 965 
Upper Hesse (Hesse), 970 
Upper Nile prov. {A.-E. Sudan), 277 
Upper Palatinate (Bavaria), 965 
Upper Senegal and Niger (French), 
928. See French Sudan 
Upper Silesia (Czechoslovakia), 910 

(Germany), 940, 953, 954, 974 

(Poland), 940, 1214 

Upper Volta, (Fr. W. Af.), 889, 922, 
929 

— imports and eiports, 924 
Uppsala (Sweden), 1318 ; town, 1319 ; 

university, 1320 
Ur of the Chaldees (Iraq), 1028 
Uraga (Japan), shipyard, 1073 
Uralsk (U.S.S.R.), 1270 
Urbino (Italy), 1036 

— university, 1040 

Urfa (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Urga (Mongolia), 748, 766 
Urgel, Bishop of, 888 
Uri (Swiss canton), 1332, 1334, 1337 
Ukuouay, 1359 sqq 

— centenary gold coins, 1365 
Urumchi (China), 748, 765 
Urumiah (Persia), lake navigation, 

1199 

Urundi (Belg. Congo), 281, 703 
Usak (Turkey), 1354 
Ushuaia (Argentica), 670 
Usman Ali Khan, Nizam of 
Hyderabad, 178 

Usti n/L (Czechoslovakia), 793, 798 
Utah, 458, 608 sqq 

— area and population, 458, 608, 609 

— mining, 478, 609 

— production and industry, 478, 

609, 610 

— public lands, 474 

— representation, 453, 608 

— silver, 478, 609 

Utica (New York), 462, 575 


Utrecht (Natal), 255 

— (Netherlands), 1135 

— town, 1136 ; university, 1137 
I Uusimaa (Finland), 850 

j Uvea Is. (French Pacific), 936 
; Uzbekistan (Uzbek Socialist Soviet 
\ Republic), 1252, 1253, 1255, 

I 1270, 1271 

j — area and population, 1255, 1272 
, Uzhorod (Czechoslovakia), 793 

j Vaasa (Finland), 850 ; town, 850 
I Vaduz (Liechtenstein), 1099 
I Vaitupn Island (Pacific), 436 
I Vajiria (India), 175 
i Valais (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335, 
1336, 1337 

Valdivia (Chile), 738 ; forests, 741 

— town, 738 ; wireless station, 743 
Valencia (Spain), 1300, 1307 ; coal, 

1307; silk culture, 1307 ; town, 
1301 ; university, 1302 
Valencia (Venezuela), 1367 

— cotton mills, 1370 
Valga (Estonia), 844 

. Valk (Estonia), 844 
I Valladolid (Spain), province, 1300 

— town, 1301 ; university, 1302 
Valle (Colombia), province, 773 
Valletta (Malta), 95 
Valmiera (Latvia), 1091 
Valona (Albania), 658, 660 
Valparaiso (Chile), 738, 743 ; town, 

738 ; university, 739 ; wireless 
station, 743 

Van (Turkey), vilayet, 1348 
Vancouver (Wash.), 616 
Vancouver Island (British Columbia), 
317 

— port, 308 

— town, 295, 308, 317 
Vanem, Lake (Sweden), 1310 
Vanna Levu Island (Fiji), 431 

Var (France), dept., 863, 879; silk, 
879 

Vardarsba (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Varese (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Varesh (Yugoslavia), 1378 
Farmland (Sweden), prov., 1318 
Varna (Bulgaria), district, 729 
— • town, 729 

Vamsdorf (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Varosha (Cyprus), 109 
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Vasa, see Vaasa 

Vassal College (New York), 676 
Vasteris (Sweden), 1319 
Vasterbotten (Sweden), prov., 1318 
Viisternorrland (Sweden), province, 
1318 

Vasteiwik (Sweden), 1319 
Vastmanland (Sweden), province, 
1318 

Vaticax City, tbe, 1237 sqq 

— coinage, 1241 

— concordat with Italy, 1039, 1237 

— independent sovereignty recog- 

nized, 1237 

Vattem, Lake (Sweden), 1318 
Vaucluse (France), dept., 863, 879 ; 
silk, 879 

Vaud (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335, 
1336, 1340 

Vanp^s (Colombia), 774 
Vavau Islands (Tonga), 434 ; wireless 
stn., 435 

Vavitu Island (Fr. Oceania), 936 
Vega, La (Dominican Repub.), prov., 
816 ; town, 816 
Veissenstein (Estonia), 844 
Vel. Betchkerek (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Vel. Kikinda (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Vella Lavella Island (Pacific), 437 
Velzen (Netherlands), 1136 
Vendee (France), dept., 863 
Vcneto (Italy), 1035 
Venezia (Italy) ; see Venice 
Venezia Giulia (Italy), 1031, 1035 
Venezia Tridentina (Italy), 1031, 
1035 

Venezuela, 1366 sqq 

Venice (Venezia) (Italy), 1035, 1047 

— naval command, 1044 

— port, 1050 

— suk, 1047 

— town, 1038, 1040 
Venlo (Netherlands), 1136 

Vent, I1"S sons le (Fr. Oceania), 
936 

Ventspils (Latvia), 1091, 1092 
Vera Cruz (Mexico), 1110 

— port, 1114; town, 1110 
Veraguas (Panama), 1181 
Vercelli (Italy), 1034 ; town, 1038 
Verdun (Canada), 330 

Verdun (France), fortress, 873 
Verkhneudinsk (U.S.S.R. ), 1256 


VIE 

I Vermont, 457, 610 sqq 
! — area and population, 457, 610, 611 
i — representation, 453, 610 
\ Verona (Italy), 1035 ; town, 1033 
: Versailles (France), 865 
\ Verviers (Belgium), 694 
, Vesenberg (Estonia), 844 
[ Vest-Agder (Norway), 1167 
i Vestfold (Norway), 1167 
I Vestmanaaeyjar (Iceland), 1020 
j Vevey (Switzerland), 1336 
I Viana do Castelo (Port.), 1224 
j Viatka (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
I Viborg (Finland). 850 ; town, 850 

Vicenza (Italy), 1035 
j — town, 1038 

Vichada (Colombia), 774 

Vicksburg (Mississippi), 555 

Victoria (Australia), 358, 384 sqq 

— area and population, 360, 386 

— births, marriages, deaths. 360, 386, 

! 387 

— commerce, 369, 389, 390 

— communications, 371, 390, 391 

— constitution, 358, 359, 384, 385 

— government, 358, 359, 384, 385 

— imports and exports, 369, 390 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— Legis. Assembly, 385 

— local government, 386 

; — railways, 371, 390, 391 
j — representation, 358, 385 
I — tramways, electric, 371, 372 
I — See also Australia, Commonwealth 
! Victoria (Brazil), 718 
I — (British Columbia), 295, 318 
\ — (Cameroon), 287 
, — (Hong Kong), 113 
( — (Labnan), 190 
i — (Nigeria), 264 
1 — (Rhodesia), 231 
, — (Seychelles), 225 
I Victoria Univ. (Manchester), 22, 23 
' Victoria University College (New 
j Zealand), 421 

' Vidin (Bulgaria), 729 
I Vidzeme (Latvia), 1091 

Viedma (Argentina), 670 
j Vienna (Austria), 682 sqq 
\ — university, 683 
1 Vienne (France), dept., 863 
i — Haute- (France), dept., 863 
i Vientiane (Laos), 896 

3 B 
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Vieques Island (Porto Rico), 633 

Tigan (Philippines), 636 

Vigo (Sp.), 1301 

Viipuri, see Viborg 

Vijaynagar (India), 183 

Vila (Ne-n- Hebrides), port, 438 

Vila Real (Portugal), dist., 1234 

Viljandi (Estonia), 844 

Villach (Austria), 683 

Villa Cisneros (Spanish Africa), 1313 

Villa del Pilar (Paragnay), 1188 

Vniaggio Duca degli Abmzzi (ttal. 

Somaliland), 1055 
Villa Hermosa (Mexico), 1110 
Villarrica (Paraguay), 1188 ; town, 
1189 

Villavicencio (Colombia), 773 
Villenonr (French India), 890 
Villeta (Paraguay), 1188 
Villeurbanne (France), 865 
Villingen (Baden), 963 
Vilna (disputed, see Wilno), 1101, 
1205 

— town, 1101, 1214, 1215 
Vilnius (Vilna) (Lithuania), 1101 
Vifla del Mar (Chile), 738 
Vinmtza(U.S.S.R.), 1256 

Virgin Gorda Is. (B.IV. Indies), 352 
Virgin Islands (West Indies) 

— British, 352 

— United States, 458, 633 sqq 
ViKGIKIA, 457, 612 sqq 

— agriculture, 476, 614 

— area and population, 457, 613 

— cotton, 475, 614 

— customs district, 487 

— naval station, 472 

— ports, 487 

— production and industry, 473 sqq. 

614, 615 

— representation, 453, 612, 613 

— shipping, 487 

— tobacco, 476, 614 

— West, see West Virginia 
Vim (Estonia), 844 
Visby (Sweden), 1319 

A'iseu (Portugal), district, 1224 
Vitebsk (Latvia), 1091 
Vitepf,k (White Russia), 1282 ; town, 
1256, 1282 

Viterbo (Italy), 1036 : town, 1038 
Viti Levu Island (Fiji), 431 
Vitoria (Spain), 1301 


I Vittorio Emanuele III. (Italy), 1C30 
i Vitu Is. (Kew Guinea), 440 
Vizcaya (Spain), prov. , 1300, 1307 
I Vlaardingen (Netherlands), 1136 : 
port, 1145 

' Vladikavkaz (U.S.S.R.). 1256 
Vladivostok (Siberia), 1256, 1274 ; 
dockyard, 1261 

Vlissingen (Flushing), 1136, 1145 
Vlone (Albania), 660 
Vodena (Greece), 991 
Volga Republic, German (U.S.S.R ), 
1254, 1256 

Volkerak (Netherlands), forts, 1140 
. Vologda (U.S.S.R.), 1266 
Volta, Upper (French W. Af.), 889. 

922, 924, 929 
Vorarlberg (Austria), 682 
Voronezh (Russia), 1256 
: Vora (Estonia), 844 
Vosges (France), dept., 863 
Votiak (Russia), 1254 
. Voyvodina, the (Yugo.slavia), 1376 
Vratza (Bulgaria), district, 729; town, 
729 

Vrbaska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Vrehatz (Yugoslavia), 1875 
Vryheid (Natal), 255 

W.4 (West Africa), 270 
Waadt, see Taud 
Waco (Texas), 606 
Wadai (French Equat. Africa), 265, 
913, 915, 923, 1059 
Wadhwan (India), 183 
Wadi Dawasir (Arabia), 662 
Wad Medani (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
AVageningen (Netherlands), uni- 
versity, 1137 

Wagga Wagga (New S. Wales), 377 
Wahhabi campaign (Arabia), 662 
Wa-hutu race (Belgian Congo), 703 
AVaiyevo (Fiji), wireless stn., 483 
AVajh (Hejaz), port, 664 
AA'akayama (Japan), 1068 
Wakefield, population, 15 
Wakhan (Afghanistan), 653 
AYakkerstxoom (Natal), 255 
’ AValdeck (Germany), 939, 974 
Wales, area and pop., 11, 48 

— counties, 13 

— county boroughs, 15 

— crops, 48, 49 
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Wales, disestablishment, 19 

— ednoation, 22 sqq 

— language, 11 

— religion, 19 sqq 

— university, 22, 23 

— See also England and W ales 
Walfish Bay, see Walvis Bay 
Walk (Latvia), 1091 

Walla Walla (Washington), 616 
Wallachia (Eumania), 1243, 1244 
Wallasey, population, 15 
Wallis, see Valais 

Wallis Archipelago (French Pacific), 
936 

Wallsend, population, 15 
Walsall, population, 15 
Waltham (Massachusetts), 547 
Walthamstow, population, 15 
Walvis Bay (South-West Africa), 
239, 284, 287 

wireless, 287 

Wanganui (New Zealand), 420 
Wangdupotrang (Bhutan), 708 
Wanhsien (China), 749 
Wankaner (India), 183 
Wankie (S. Rhodesia), 231 
Wanne-Eickel (Prussia), 942 
Warren (Ohio), 584 
Warri (Nigeria), 264 
Warrington, population, 15 
W armamhool (Victoria), 380 
Warsaw (Poland), 1214 

— courts, 1216 

— fort, 1217 

— military district, 1217 

— town, 1214, 1218 

— university, 1216, 1258 
Warsheikh (Ital. E. Africa), 213 
Warwick (Queensland), 393 

— (Rhode Island), 596 
Washington (D.C.)> 461, 517 

— Conference, naval limitations, 42, 

471, 875, 1044, 1073 
Washington, naval station, 472 
AVashixgtox (State), 455, 615 sqq 

— agriculture, 475, 617 

— area and population, 458, 474, 616 

— customs district, 487 
— • gold, 617 

— naval station, 472 

— ports, 487, 617 

— production and industry, 475 sqq, 

617 


W AsHlA'GTOt.', (State), pubUo lands, 
I 474, 616 

1 — representation, 453, 615 
1 — shipping, 487, 617 
! — silver, 617 
I — wheat, 617 
I Washington Is. (Pacific), 436 
i Waterbury (Connecticut), 512 
. Waterford, 83; county borough, 83; 
! port, 90 

■ Waterloo (Iowa), 532 
Watertown (New York), 575 

— (South Dakota), 601 

I AVatcrville (Maine), 541 
i IVatervliet (New York), 575 
Watling’s Island (West Indies), 345 
Wattenseheid (Prussia), 943 
Wa-tnsi race (Belgian Congo), 703 
I Waukegan (Illinois), 526 
Wausau (Wis.), 621 
Waziristan (India), 180 
AVebi Shebeli (Italian Somaliland), 
1055 

AA'ebster Grove (Missouri), 557 
Wei-hai-wei (China), rendition of, 
749 

AA'eimar (Thuringia), district, 981 ; 
j town, 981 

i AA'einheim (Baden), 963 
! AA'ellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
i tories (A.-E. Sudan), 275 

I AA'elle, see Uele 

; AVellington (N.Z.), college, 421 ; 
district, 420 ; town, 420 
AA’els (Austria), 683 
AA'enchow (China), port, 749 
AVenden (Latvia), 1091 ; tn., 1091 
AA^'erdan (Saxony), 979 
AA’esermiinde (Prussia), 942 
A\’'est Africa (French), 889, 922 sqq 

— — Portuguese, 1225, 1231 .<77 

Spanish, 1300, 1313, 13u‘ 

West African Cols., British, 262 sqq 
AVest Allis (AVisconin), 621 

AA''est Bromwich, population, 15 
Western Australia, 358, 403 sqq 

— aerial mail service, 372 

— area and population, 360, 404, 405 

— births, marriages, deaths, 360, 405 

— commerce, 366, 408 

— communications, 371 sqq, 403 

— constitution and govt., 358, 403, 

404 
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■VVesteest Austealia, imports and 
exports, 369, 408 

— inhabited houses, 360 

— mint, 373, 408 

— railways, 371, 408 

— referendum on secession, 404 

— representation, 358, 403, 404 

— tramways, electric, 371 

— See also Australia, Commonwealtli 
Western Carolines, 1087 

Western India States Agency, 121 
Western Province (Uganda), 211 
Western Samoa, 442, 443 

— mandate, 77, 443 

Western Sinjrani (Baluchistan), 151 
Western Szechuen, 764 
Western Univ. (Ontario), 326 
Westerwald (Germany), iron, 953 
Westfield College, Hampstead, 23 
West Ham, population, 15 
West Hartlepool, population, 15 
West Indies, American, 633, 634 

British, 345 sqq {see names of 

islands) 

Dutch, 1155 sqg 

French, 889, 932 sqq 

West-Java prov. (Dutch E. Indies), 
1149 

Westland district, (N.Z.), 420 
Westminster district (B.C.), 317 
West Nile district (Uganda), 211 
Westphalia (Prussia), 974 

— industries, 953, 954 

West Prussia (German), 940, 974 
West Prussia (Polish). 940, 1216 
West Spitsbergen, 1178 
West Virginia, 457, 618 sqq 

— area and population, 457, 618 

— representation, 453, 618 

— tobacco, 476, 619 

West Warwick (Rhode I.), 596 
Wetaskiwin (Canada), 314 
Wexford county, 83 
Weybum (Canada), 332 
Whampoa (China), dockyard, 753 
Wheeling (West Virginia), 618 
White Horsp (Canada), 333 
White Nile (Sudan), prov., 277 
White Plains (N.Y.), 575 
Whiteplains Bopora (Liberia), 1096 
White Russia, Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, 1252, 1253,1255, 1282 

— area and population, 1255, 1282 


woa 

j White Russia, constitution and 
I govt, 1253, 1282 

Whydah (Dahomey), 928 
Wiborg, see Viborg 
Wichita (Kansas), 461 
j Wichita Falls (Texas), 606 
' Wien, see Vienna 
1 Wiener-Neustadt (Austria), 633 
I Wiesbaden (Prussia), 932, 975 
! Wigan, population, 15 
I Wight, Isle of, area k pop., 12 
I Wijn (Korea), port, 1083 
I Wilberforce (Sierra Leone), 271 
I Wilhehna (Palestine), 19S 
I WUhelmina, Queen (Netherlands , 

I 1132 

I Wilke.s-Barre (Pennsylvania), 593 
i Willemstad ((lurapao), 1157 
! Willesden, population, 15 
Williamsport (Pennsylvania), 593 
Wilmington (Delaware), 461, 515 

— (North Carolina), 579 

Wilno (Poland), 1214; town, 1214, 
1215 ; university, 1216 
Wilson Islands (Pacific), 437 
Windau or Ventspils (Latvia), 1091, 
1092, 1094 

! Windhoek (S.VL Africa), 284, 236 
j Windsor (Canada), 295 
i Windward Islands, 345, 355 sqq 
I — administration, 355 S 23 ’ 
j — wireless stations, 356 
I Winnebah (Gold Coast), 263 
I Winnipeg (Canada), 295, 320 
I — fur auctions, 305 
j — proportional representation, 320 
I — university, 320 
: Winona (Minnesota), 553 
i Winston-Salem (North Carolina), 579 
j Winterthur (Switzerland), 1335 
i Wisconsin, 457, 620 sqq 
■ — agriculture, 476, 622 
! — area and population, 457, 620, 621 

— production and industry, 476, 477, 

622 

' — representation. 455, 620 
j — tobacco, 476, 622 
' Wismar (Meek.), 972 
! Witten (Germany), 942 
, Witwatersrand, University of the 
(S. Africa), 241 
J Wloclawek (Poland), 1214 
I Wogera (Abyssinia), 647 
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Wollaga (Abyssinia), 647 
■Wollo (Abyssinia), 647 
Wollongong (N.S.W.), 377 
Wolmar (Latvia), 1091 ; tn., 1091 
Wolnwe St. Lambert (Brussels), 693 
Wolue-St. Pierre (Brussels), 693 
Wolverhampton, population, 15 
Wolyii (Poland), 1214 
Wonthaggi (Victoria), 386 
Woodlark Island (Papua), gold, 417 
Woonsocket (Rhode Island), 596 
Worcester, population, 15 

— (Cape Colony), 253 

— (Massachusetts), 461, 546 
Worms (Hesse), 943, 970 
Wrangell (Alaska), 626 
Wuchang (China), 748, 749 ; uni- 
versity, 751 

Wuchow (China), port, 749 
Wuhu (China), port, 749 
Wuppertal (Germany), 942, 975 
WUKTTEMBEEG, 939', 9S2 Sqq 

— area and population, 939, 983 

— manufacttues, 953, 984 

— popular government abolished and 

diet suspended, 982 

— production and industry, 953, 984 

— representation, 938, 983 

— university, 945, 984 
Wurzburg (Bav.), 942, 966 

— university, 945 
Wyandotte (Mich. ), 550 
Wye College, 22 
Wyndham (W. Australia), 372 
WyoMitfG, 458, 623 sqq 

— area and population, 458, 623, 

624 

— public lands, 474, 623 

— representation, 453 

— Yellowstone Park, 623 

Yahva, Zaidi Imam, ruler of Yemen, 
664 

Yakima (Washington), 616 
Y’’akutsk Repub. (Russia), 1254, 1256, 
1274, 1275 ; town, 1256, 1274 
Yale district (British Columbia), 317 
Yale University (Conn.), 513 
Yam, the (Yemen), 665 
Yanaon (French India), 890 
Y^aubu (Hejaz), port, 664 
Yanina (Albania), 657 
Y’anina (Greece), 986 


YUK 

, Yankton (S. Dakota), 601 
; Yaounde (Cameroon), 931 
Yap (Caroline Is.), 1087 
Yaracuy (Venezuela), state, 1367 
' Yarkand (Sin-Kiang), 765 
I Yannontb (Nova Scotia), 324 
' Yarmouth, Great, population, 14 
: Yaroslavl (Russia), 1256 
' Yass-Canberra (Australia), 360 
I Yatung (Tibet), 764 
i Y'awata (Japan), 1068 
Yellaboi Is. (.Sierra Leone), 271 
, Yellowstone Nat. Park (D.S.A.), 
; 623 

Yemen (Arabia), 662, 664, 665 
; Yerim (Y'emen), 665 
. Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, 
ruler (Indore), 171 
. Yezd (Persia), 1194 
Yezo (Japan), 1066, see Hokkaido 
Yhii (Paraguay), 1188 
Yiugkow (Manchuria), 762 
I Yochow (China), port, 749 
, Yokohama (Japan), 1068 
■ Yokosuka (Japan), 1068 ; dockyard, 
1073 ; naval command, 1073 
' Y'ong-Am.Po (Korea), port, 1083 
Yonkers (New York), 461, 675 
; Yonne (France), dept., 863 
; York, population, 13, 15 
! — (Pennsylvania), 593 
Youngstown (Ohio), 461, 584 
Yozgat (Turkey), vilayet, 1343 
Ysabel Is. (Pacitic), 437 
Ystad (Sweden), 1319 
i Yucatan (Mexico), state, 1110 
I Yugoslavia, 1372 sjj 
I — constitution abolished (1929), 
1373 

I — hemp, 1378 
! — name established, 1373 
I — leligiou, 1375 

; — Supreme Legislative Council, 1373 
' — territory gained, 1373 
; Yuki (Korea), port, 1083 
; Y'ukon Tekritoev (Canada), 291, 

I 294, 333 

j — area and population, 294, 333 
I — constit. & govt., 291 333 
I — mining, 304 
I — mounted police, 300 
i — production and industry, 304, 305, 

; 333 
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Yt'KOX TEKPaiOEY (Candda), re- 
ligion, 296 

— representation, 291 sqq 
Yungtaih-sien (China), mines, 755 
Yunnan (China), 748, 750 ; tin, 755 ; 
railway, 758; town, 748 


Zaasdam (Netherlands), 1136 
Zaoapa (Guatemala), 997 
Zacatecas ((Mexico), 1110 ; town, 
1110 

Zagazig (Egypt), 829, 830 ; mosque, 
831 

Zagreb (Yugoslavia). 1375, 1376 ; 

air service, 1380 ; univ., 1376 
Zahlah (Lebanon), 899 
Zaidi Imam, the (Yemen), 664 
Zakynthos, s«e Zante 
Zambales (Philippines), 638 
Zamboraoe (Nicaragua), 1161 

(Peru), 1202 

Zamboanga (P. I.), town, 636 
Zamky Nove (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Zamora (Spain), province, 1300 

— (Venezuela), 1367 
Zanesville (Ohio), 584 

Zante (Greece), 986 ; town, 986 
Zanzibar (town), 213, 214, 216 
Zamibae Pbotectorate, 206, 213 
sqq 

Zaporozhie (tJ.S.S.R.), 1256 
Zara (Italy), 1031, 1035 ; port, 1044 ; | 
town, 1038 

Zaragoza (Spain), province, 1300 

— town, 1301 ; university, 1302 
Zaria (Nigeria), 263 
Zatatecoluca (Salvador), 1283 



Zeilah (Somaliland), 226, 922 
Zeist (Netherlands), 1136 
Zella Meblis (Saxony), 981 
Zemgale (Latvia), 1091 
Zemoun (Yugoslavia), 1375 
Zerbst (Anhalt), 963 
Zerka (Transjordan), 201 
Zetska (Yugoslavia), 1374 
Zhitomir (U.S.S.R.), 1256 
Zhob Valley (Baluchistan), 152 
Zichron Jacob (Palestine), 202 
Zifta (Egypt), 829 ; barrage, 836 
Zinder (French West Africal, 264, 
928 

Zinovievsk (U.S.S.E.), 1256 
Zionist Organisation (Palestine), 
198 

Zittau (Saxony), 979 
Zlin (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Znojmo (Czechoslovakia), 793 
Zog I, King (Albania), 668 
Zomba (Nyasaland), 220 
Zombode (Swaziland), 235 
Zonduldak (Tuikey), vilayet, 1348 
Zoppot (Danzig), 801 
Zug (Swiss canton), 1333, 1335 
Zuiderzee (Netherlands), drainage, 
1135; tons, 1140 
Zalia (Venezuela), 1367 
Zululand (Natal), 255, 256 

— sugar, 256 

Zurich (Switzerland), 1332, 1334, 
1335 

— town, 1332, 1334, 1335 

— university, 1337 

Zwickau (Saxony), 978 ; town, 942, 
979 

Zwolle (Netherlands), 1136 
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